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THE WEEK. 


THE anticipation of the late Mr. Henry VauGHAN, the 
assiduous collector, presenting works of art to various 
public galleries has been realised. The list of his spécific 
legacies to the National Gallery, the National Gallery of 
Ireland, the South Kensington Museum and other public 
institutions fills thirty folios. He bequeathed to the 
National Gallery the picture of Christ on the Mount, by 
RAPHAEL, a picture by Sir Epwrn LANDSEER, sketches 
by C. R. LESLIE, twenty-two drawings in sepia by TURNER, 
made by him for the “ Liber Studiorum,” a sketch in water- 
colour by TURNER of the Deck of the Victory, a small sketch 
of the Hay Wain from nature by ConsTaBLE, all of his 
pictures and sketches by ConsTABLE not otherwise disposed 
of by his will, all of the studies of pictures by Sir JosHua 


- REYNOLDS and C. R. LESLIE, excepting those otherwise 


bequeathed by his will, pictures by SroTHarD, statues of 
Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs and FLAxMaN, a statue of GAINS- 
BOROUGH, for which he bequeathed to the executors of 
his will 1,000/., and the sculptor to be employed is to be of 
English birth. The trustees of the National Gallery may 
also select any others of Mr. VAUGHAN’s pictures not other- 
wise bequeathed, and he left to the National Gallery in 
Dublin thirty-one drawings by TuRNER, and to the Royal 
Institution for the Encouragement of Fine Arts in Edin- 
burgh thirty-five drawings by Turner. Amongst Mr. 
VAUGHAN’s bequests to the South Kensington Museum are 
two pictures by CONSTABLE, the Jumping Florse and the 


_ Hay Wain, now on loan to the Museum, three large draw- 
‘ings or sketches by TurNeER, two other drawings by 


TURNER, a basso relievo in. white marble attributed to 
DONATELLO, and other works of much interest. 


_Ary SCHEFFER, the painter, was, during the reign of 
Louis PHILIPPE, a most important man at the T uileries. 
He was an agent in the promotion of that mysticism which 
the good Queen AMELIE was assured would bring back 
security to France. A German by birth, he belonged to the 
ascetic school, and his pictures were supposed to be as 
persuasive as the sermons of RAVAIGNAN or LACORDAIRE. 
But the public were not disposed to be converted by 
attenuated figures who appeared in the faintest of colours. 
Ary SCHEFFER was faithful to the Or.ttans family 
until the end came, and then he went into retire- 
ment. He must have been a good fellow, for many 
of the writers in France who were indifferent to .a 
religious ideal—JULES FaNEN - was one—celebrated his 
qualities in many an essay. His name is now rarely men- 
tioned, although a few survivors of the old school may 
think of him with gratitude for inspiring emotions which 
were only evanescent. His only daughter, Madame 
MArJoOLIN SCHEFFER, has endeavoured. to compensate for 
the neglect of amateurs, For about half a century she has 
been acquiring and garnering his works. She died lately, 
and has bequeathed all the religious pictures, family por- 
traits, drawings, &c., to the Musée Dordrecht. To the 
Louvre she has left the picture of Paul and Francesca and 
six portraits. To the Portrait Gallery of Versailles she has 


¢ 


also given six portraits, and the Musée Condé of Chantilly 
will receive a portrait of Princess MARIE of ORLEANS, who 
was a pupil of the artist, 


THE acquisition of a portrait of CHARLES I. by DanieL 
MytTeEns for the National Portrait Gallery is satisfactory, 
for the artist held a peculiar position in London, and before 
the arrival of VANDYKE he was the favourite of the Court. 
He held the office of “one of His Majesty’s Picture- 
Drawers in Ordinary,” with a fee of 20/ per annum. 
There are several of his works in Hampton Court. When 
he found himself supplanted by VANDYKE he resolved to 
go back to Holland, but CuHar.es I. informed him that 
he could find sufficient employment for two portrait- 
painters. Apparently he did not long remain with us, for 
in 1656 he executed part of the ceiling of the town-hall of 
The Hague, his subject being 7ruth writing History on the 
Back of Fame. The portrait of the king has been. pur- 
chased from the Marquis of Normansy. A portrait of 
Queen HENRIETTA, which is also in the possession of his 
lordship, is to be purchased by Mr.-H.-L: BiscHorrsHEIM 
and presented to the National Portrait Gallery. 


A REPORT on the education of students who aspire to 
be architects has been prepared by the American Institute 
of Architects. The provision for training is more detailed 
than is usually supposed. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has equipped a department for architecture, 
increased accommodation is provided and many casts have 
been purchased in Europe. At Cornell the College of 
Architecture follows the system in use at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts of. Paris. There is one travelling scholarship 
and two resident scholarships. The University of Illinois 
has greatly increased its library, and it is superior in real 
value to any library in Chicago. Additional instructors 
have been engaged for the school of architecture at 
Columbia University.- At Harvard a course of lectures on 
the “Theory of Design” has been founded. . An anony- 
mous donor has given 200,000 dols. for the department 
of architecture, of which one-half will be expended 
on a building. The various architectural clubs through- 
out the States, in order to secure efficiency, have 
formed a national organisation, “the Architectural League 
of America.” After considering various aspects of the 
subject, the committee recommended :—(1) That a 
conference be invited with the Architectural League 
of America, looking, not to union, but to some form 
of official and friendly co operation ; and (2) that the 
Institute immediately consider the advisability of taking steps 
to so change its by-laws as to require, after a specified date, 
say after January 1, 1905, graduation from some recognised 
architectural school, or the passage of examinations to be 
held by the Institute, as a prerequisite of membership, and 
that meanwhile both methods of admission be simul- 
taneously in operation, it resting in the'discretion of the 
board of directors to require in any given case that the 
candidate enter by the new method. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


HETHER the year 1900 ends an old or begins a 

new century need not give much trouble to archi- 

tects. It has been often said, time is a resistless current, 
and no more than a great river it bears definite marks of 
division. With an art like architecture, which goes back to 
remote ages, it is only human to wish to show a relation 
between it and the centuries which are man’s greatest 
groups of years and days. In the style which is supposed 
to come nearest to a national style, our Gothic, an effort 
was made to identify its various developments by describing 
them as twelfth-century work, thirteenth-century work 
and the like. But it was too apparent that changes of form 
were not manifested at the beginning of every hundred 
years, nor came to an end at the close of such periods. 
Norman, Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular, or 
even First Pointed, Second Pointed and so on, with all their 
anomalies, were preferred as signs of periods. The classifica- 
tion might be illogical, but it was better than to attempt to 
base so great an emanation of power as architecture on what 
was so instable as time, with seconds and- minutes which 
may each have different characteristics. For all we know to 
the contrary, the designers of the Pyramids may often have 
thought over the flight of years and the brief tenure of exist- 
ence which created beings were permitted to enjoy. Ifso, they 
gratified themselves by erecting masses of which no fore- 
sight, although aided by mathematics, could calculate the 
dissolution. ‘Forty centuries look down on you!” said 
BonAPARTE to his troops. He might have added ten 
more centuries, and yet it is not impossible that 4,000 or 
5,000 years hence the structures will be able to serve for 
ancther conqueror to utilise in order to impart emphasis 
to a warrior’s address. If the ancient architects of Egypt 
can be conscious of the controversies which arise towards 
the close of each century, how amused they must be over 
efforts to escape prematurely from one small division of 
time to another. Eighteen hundred, with its divisions and 
subdivisions, is, however, at an end, and whether we are in 
a different century or remain as before, nineteen hundred 
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has come, and will no doubt remain for the regulated period 
among men. 

As times go, the eighteen hundreds could not be con- 
sidered altogether commonplace. ‘There were at the begin- 
ning bad examples of building in which Englishmen enjoyed 
the average amount of happiness, and which, therefore, might 
be taken as exemplifying what people desired in the way of 
architecture. A multitude of defects was covered by 
cement, which expressed its respectability by its drab 
colour. The houses were unpretentious, and made it 
plain to all who looked on them that Britons were indifferent 
to exterior appearance so long as they were comfortable 
within. But there were influences at work which even 
cement could not resist. The attempts to exhibit style 
were found to be unable to sustain the test which was 
offered by the plates of Sruart and Revert. Gothic was — 
supposed to be superstitious at the time, while Classic was 
accepted as having some connection with the scholarship 
of Oxford and Cambridge. With patterns before them like 


_ those prepared from the buildings in Athens, what was the 


advantage in imitating those which were less refined? 
Joun SoANe, with all his oddities, endeavoured to trans- 
form the Bank of England into something that would be 
reminiscent of Classic models; and when we remember 
that-the larger part of his commission was the construction 
of a screen wall, it must be allowed that he went far 
towards realising his ideal. The Inwoops went a step 
further. St. Pancras Church is in its exterior a strange 
building, but it will always be evidence of the desire 
which prevailed among some men of the time to be 
thoroughly Greek regardless of all questions of fitness. 
WiLkins brought to the profession as much scholarship 
as WREN, but criticism arose about his time, and he was 
made to feel its effects more painfully than any of his 
predecessors, and few of those who followed him suffered 
more keenly. Then came the Smirkgs, the elder of whom 
was supposed to be so sublime a genius that officialdom _ 
bowed down before him. CocKERELL was formed with 
finer qualities, but he was fastidious and occasionally want- 
ing in decision. Tire and CockERELL should have entered 
into a partnership, for one was strong where the other was 
weak. Tite contrived to make more money than any 
of his contemporaries, and he may be said to have 
created the City architect, who may be looked down 
upon by many, but always with more or less envy 
of his good fortune. The Classic: of all these men 
differed, and suggested that if there is any use in ex- 
periments English architects were in a fair way to attain 
success, or to bring about a new style. Then came 
young Exes, who had his own notion of a Classic style, 
but he was carried away before he was able to do more 
than give an indication of his power. 

CHARLES Barry should be considered as representing 
the transition from the old severe Classic to an elegant type 
of Renaissance. He could be comparatively severe, as in 
the Reform Club and the College of Surgeons, but with the 
insight of genius he realised that the time demanded some- 
thing more attractive. Barry would be a worthy peer of 
the Renaissance Italians, but he did more than 
any man of his century to promote a revival of Gothic. . 
The parliamentary commissioners had hazy notions of a 
romantic building which could be claimed as peculiarly 
English. Barry would have preferred if they allowed 
some fine type of Italian, but he was too shrewd not to 


| realise that however excellent might be his design, it could 


not succeed in that style. A plan was a plan, however, to 
him, and why should not his be adapted to flat Gothic 
arches instead of to semicircular ones? His action was 
fatal to the belief that plan and elevation should have some 
mysterious connection, and that the Gothic man should 
arrange corridors, halls, staircases, chambers large and 
small, doors and windows altogether differently to what 


an admirer of Italian buildings would do. It was 
a grand experiment, but the effect on English archi- 
tecture was much less than was anticipated. For the 


failure, if we may call it so, the critics were to some extent 
responsible. They could not find the weak points which 
Wi.kins_ had offered in his buildings, and, moreover, 
Barry was less thin-skinned. He was a Londoner, and 
could take his share of London chaffing, but the squabbles 
with Rerp and other men of science and the projects of 
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Puern to adorn the building were easily turned to account. 
People drew the conclusion that Gothic was necessarily 
unscientific and sufficiently costly to bring ruin on those 
who selected it for a style. 

The revolutionary year 1848 was not favourable to the 
discussion of questions of zsthetics. When the conflicts were 
over there was a new excitement—the Exhibition of 1851. 
It was generally supposed that architects had proved them- 
selves incompetent to deal with novel conditions. Paxton 
was allowed to carry off the prize amidst general acclamation. 
The state of feeling at the time can be judged from the 
satire which was poured out on OWEN JONES’s experiments 
in polychromy. His primary colours imparted artistic 
quality to what would .otherwise have been a monotonous 
shed, but he was an architéct and assumed by the public to 
be a faddist. Dicspy Wyatt, who was another true artist, 
and whose immense knowledge and fine taste were employed 
in a thousand ways, was ostensibly no more than a secre- 
tary. JONES and Wyatt both expected to win success, but 
their time never arrived. Jonrs was willing to turn his 
hand to anything artistic, and most cheerfully designed the 
backs of playing-cards and the labels of biscuit-boxes. 
Dicsy Wyatt was willing to give advice as a connoisseur. 

The militant spirit, which was not strong in BARRY, was 
exhibited in Pucin, who consumed himself by his feverish 
efforts to compel people to reject all styles but Gothic. 
When we remember he was a Roman Catholic, it seems 
like magic or miracle that he was able to find the means 
for the erection of so many remarkable churches. His 
Gothic was swi generis. If architecture should be the 
expression of a designer’s individuality, then in spite of its 
numerous faults Pucin’s work is entitled to commendation. 
His enthusiasm was contagious, and Scotr spoke of him 
with more admiration than he ever uttered of a contem- 


_ porary. Scott took up Gothic under different conditions. 


His utilising of existing examples was considered to be the 
result of the utmost reverence. There could be no doubt 
that Scotr studied Medizval buildings with greater 
thoroughness than had been shown by any other architect 
before him. His style was refined, but somewhat cold. 
It is creditable that among all the pupils and assistants he 
taught, not one of them was brought up to a slavish imita- 
tion of his mannerisms. There was warmer blood in 
STREET, and it produced the effect of a greater display of 
liberty. Scorr would design a foreign building in foreign 
Gothic, but STREET was not afraid of the consequences of 
using foreign patterns in English churches. The ordinary 
critics could not be severe on Gothic churches, but the 
religious sentiment of England would rebel against so much 
liberty. But a new class of critics arose, ecclesiologists 
and Camdenites, who aimed at the possession of a power 
which was novel. Mr. WareRHOUSE demonstrated the 
fitness of Gothic for secular buildings, and the praise 
bestowed by lawyers on his Manchester Courts aided in 
extending its use. Other men were able to work on similar 
lines, but without imitation, and one of the ablest.among 
them, WiLt1AM Burces, has left fewer buildings than 
COCKERELL to demonstrate his skill. What was expected 
to be the crowning achievement of the style—the Law 
Courts in the Strand—was not considered satisfactory by 
lawyers or litigants, and the public was prepared for a new 
experiment, viz. Queen Anne. 

We have already said that changes of style do not 
inevitably occur at the beginning ‘of a century. For many 
years it was prophesied that the style which was character- 
istic of the eighteenth century would not outlast the nine- 
teenth. Trifles have been magnified into influential 
causes, but we must ‘honestly say we see no shadow of the 
coming transformation, It is evident that during the whole 
of the nineteenth century there has been a continual series 


_ of experiments, and differences have arisen between men’s 


work which, if not signs of originality, come very near to it. 
There is no reason why the efforts should cease. New 
materials, new appliances, a more extended dexterity 
among several classes of workmen must aid in the 
production of more numerous experiments than’ ever. 
They cannot all be successful, and it will be well, perhaps, 
if many of them are forgotten without any imitation of their 
weaknesses. Some combatants are destined to fall in all 
Struggles, but their loss does not bring contempt on the 
cause they represented. It is so in architecture. . 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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ARCHITECTURE IN 1899. 

S we look back upon the past year and endeavour to 
summarise its characteristics, we think that the feel- 
ing that will inspire most of our readers is rather one of 
calm satisfaction than of jubilant exhilaration. Whether 
we regard the last twelve months as concerning the art of 
architecture or the business of architects, it must be 
admitted that the review is on the whole encouraging, 
without stirring sensation or keen controversy in the domain 
of art, neither intensely energetic nor depressingly quiet in 
the world of business. : 
In the art of architecture the most important event of 
the year has been probably the production of the designs 
for the new Government Offices by Mr. J. M. Brypon and 
Mr. W. Younc, which, remarkable for their restraint and 
dignity, will certainly add to the impressiveness of the 
official thoroughfare of the Metropolis, without overwhelm- 
ing or even conflicting with the notable buildings already 
existing in Whitehall and Parliament Street. In our other 
great centre of governmental buildings, South Kensington, 
the past year has seen progress made with the completion 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Royal College of 
Science, both examples of the ability of Mr. Astron Wepp, 
whom the Royal Academy has, within the last twelve 
months, justly, if somewhat tardily, numbered amongst its 
Associates, an honour of which the greater share redounds 
to the credit of the Academy than to the art of! architec- 
ture. The mention of Mr. WeExp’s name reminds us that 
during the past year substantial progress has been made 
with that gentleman’s able design for the new school build- 
ings of Christ’s Hospital at Horsham, though the year 
4899 cannot claim the credit of either the inception or the 
completion of this great scheme, or of the Britannia Royal 

Naval College, Dartmouth, also from Mr. WeEpp’s design. 
Similarly, progress rather than commencement or finish 
has been seen in other notable buildings of the century, as 
the Cardiff Town Hall, from the designs of Messrs. 
LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICKARDS; the Belfast Town 
Hall, by Mr. A. B. THomas; and Mr. Mountrorp’s 
buildings at Liverpool. But in Manchester, on the other 
hand, we have seen the opening of that beautiful building, 
the Rylands Library, designed by Mr. BasiL CHAMPNEYsS, 
enriched with sculpture and modelling by Mr. GEorGE 
FRAMPTON, Mr. Cassipy and Mr. BRIDGEMAN, and with 

stained-glass by Mr. KEMPE. | 

In ecclesiastical building there has been throughout the 
country a parallel to the remarkable diminution of activity 
pointed out by the Archdeacon of MANCHESTER as occurring 
in that diocese, when he stated in_his charge, delivered in 
April, that between 1890 and 1898 only two churches were 
built at a cost of 10,4007, whereas between 1880 and 1889 
fifteen were erected at a cost of 100,950/., and between 
1870 and 1879 there were twenty-one, with an outlay of 
168,o00/. The facts indicated by these-figures, that both 
the number of churches being built and the average sums 
spent on them are now very remarkably less than was the 
case twenty or thirty years ago, are borne out by the ex- 
perience of all architects whose practice has been principally 
concerned with ecclesiastical work. During the past year 
we have repeatedly heard of such unworthy church building 
schemes as the erection of buildings to seat about 300 
persons at acost of 5/ per sitting. When the clergy can 
offer architects no better problems than this, it cannot be 
surprising that amongst our younger generation of architects 
the study of our beautiful national Medizval architecture 
is, aS it is, most lamentably on the wane. As another 
instance of the poverty or callousness of the Church in the 
past year to the art of architecture, we may instance the 


scheme for the spoliation of the forecourt of the church of 


St. Dunstan in the West, which, ia spite of expert evidence, 
even the man in the street cannot but recognise as a readi- 
ness to sacrifice art to mammon. Although, apparently, 
the Church cannot or will not find money for the erection 
of places of worship, it is remarkable that during the past 
year we have had to record the acceptance of a tender at 
18,9672. for the erection of the archiepiscopal palace 
at Canterbury, and the commencement of the erection of a 
diocesan church-house at Liverpoo!, the cost of the first 
portion of which is estimated at 15,o00/, and that of, 
the whole at 30,0007, Is the Church so unable to maintain 
its hold on the people that it needs no more churches, 


e 
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and is it unable to fill those it has, or are we face to face with 


Cried A | 
a recrudescence of the spirit of the clergy of France during | 


the Early Renaissance period, which led them to build 
chateaux rather than churches ? 

It is but fair to record the commencement during the 
past year of the building of a new cathedral at Belfast, in 
which Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A., the architect, assisted 
by the advice of Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A., has produced 
a remarkable plan, departing in motif from the Medizvai 
cathedral type, with the laudable intention of producing a 
building suitable for and adapted to the modern conception 
and use of a cathedral. 

‘The new Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster is 
amongst those buildings which, important in the archi- 
tectural history of the century, have marked the past year 
by progress rather than commencement or completion. 

During the past year also the decoration of our metro- 
politan cathedral of; St. Paul has been in progress, and has 
excited almost the only discordant note in the artistic world 
of architecture. Certainly there is some justification for 
those who hold the opinions expressed in the protest of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, but the 
spirit in which such protests are received by those who are 
the temporary trustees of national monuments and property, 
rather than irresponsible freeholders, augurs ill for any other 
consideration on their part than the financial possibility of 
their pet projects and ideas. 

Although the ability of the ecclesiastical architects of 
England has not now the adequate opportunities of expres- 
sion that it deserves, it is gratifying to note its appreciation 
by such action as the inclusion of Mr. G. F. Bopiey, A.R.A., 
in the jury to whom was entrusted the task of deciding 
the competition, limited to Austrian subjects, for the 
memorial church to be erected in Vienna in commemora- 
tion of the jubilee of the Emperor Francis JosepH. By 
his professional brethren also the past year has seen the 
recognition of Mr. BoDLEY’s genius in the recommendation 
by the RoyaleInstitute of that artist as the recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal, and in the enthusiastic attendance of 
members on the occasion of its presentation. 

The exhibition of the Royal Academy in its bearing on 
architecture indicated that the greatest activity in artistic 
work is at present displayed in domestic building, but that in 
some cases architects do now produce designs for build- 
ings which, though intended to prove commercially sound 
investments, havé yet sufficient artistic character to justify 
admission to the sacred temple of the Royal Academy. 
Public buildings were not over-well represented, and 
Government buildings not at all, with the exception of 
Mr.'Aston Wesp’s design for the Britannia Royal Naval 
College at Dartmouth. 

In style of design, as shown by the works exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as well as by students’ work at the 
various educational centres, the past year has seen that, 
whilst the work of the eighteenth century has furnished the 
inspiration for much of our fin-de-siécle design, there is an 
increasing tendency, particularly amongst our younger 
designers. and those who are feeling the impetus of the 
‘arts and crafts” movement, to break away from tradition 
and archeological bases of design, and to be, at any cost, 
original. The originality is often closely allied to eccen- 
tricity, but it is satisfactory to note a masculine virility in 
much of our modern design, which almost insensibly recalls 
the feeling of the best Medizeval work of our country and 
of the best days of the Gothic revival. The latest phase of 
design in this century is indeed Gothic in its essence, 
Gothic not by plagiarism of Medizeval forms, though even 
in line and form there is a striking affinity between fifteenth- 
century work and that of the disciples of arts and crafts, 
but Gothic by revival of strength united to grace in design, 
powerful, tender and true. see; 

The past year has given us once again a repetition of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and enabled us to see that 


what was originally a movement has now crystallised into a. 


school of design, at the same time rightly affording the 
British public an opportunity of learning that art is not 
merely an affair of pictures and sculpture, but should be 
and is intimately connected with the production of beautiful 
work in objects of everyday use. The original intention 
of the movement, that artistic products of the craftsman 
were to be treated like pictures and statuary, as isolated and 


’ 


individual works of art, has, however, given way in some 
degree to the view of the manufacturer, that artistic furniture 
and so on for the people can only be possible in our 
modern life by duplication and multiplication of pattern. 
The feature of the exhibition was the collection of drawings 
for hangings and wall-papers, manuscripts and costly printed 
books produced by the late WiLLiaM Morris. Of scarcely 
less importance and interest were the works of Mr. WALTER 
CRANE, the president of the Society. 

Of entirely different character and intention, though no 
less, even if not more, useful in its way, was the Building 
Trades Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, London, with 
which we were favoured during the past year. Here the 
practical, constructional and business side of architecture 
was manifest, and we were enabled to mark the advance 
made in these directions. The activity of our manufac- 
turers was well represented, and a most comprehensive 
collection of specialties in building construction and 
material was brought together, superior probably to any- 
thing previously seen in this country, and reflecting the 
greatest credit on the organiser, Mr. GREVILLE Mont- 
GOMERY. ‘That the exhibition was appreciated by those for 
whom it was intended was shown by the organised visits made 
by the members of the Surveyors’ Institution, Architectural 
Association, Society of Architects, Institute of Builders, 
Municipal and County Engineers and Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, as well as by the support accorded by leading 
members of the architectural profession to Professor 
AITCHISON, president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, on the occasion of his opening the exhibition. 
Many novelties were to be seen, as well as examples of well- 
known and old-established manufactures, whilst the new 
departure in the exhibition of materials and methods con- 
nected with road-making and other municipal work was one 
of especial interest. 19.4 

As a further contrast to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
may be instanced the Furnishing Trades Exhibition, also 
held during the past year in the Agricultural Hall—a 
lamentable example of the utter absence of all artistic 
feeling that may be expected from the predominance of the 
mercantile instinct to pander to the prevailing taste, or 
rather lack of taste, for vulgar display and ostentation, the 
desire of the many to ape that which they cannot possibly 
afford. If the Arts and Crafts Exhibition tends too much - 
in its conception to restrict the enjoyment of art to the rich 
and cultured, the Furnishing Trades’ Exhibition, unmistak- _ 
ably aimed at ministering to the depravity of snobbery, poor 
but house-proud. 

Yet one other exhibition have we to note in the past 
year—that in connection with the Sanitary Congress held . 
at Southampton. Here were seen the latest improvements 
in the ever advancing science of sanitation, in which our 
leading specialists amongst the manufacturers fully main- 
tained their reputation for progress. Deve Ae 

Our consideration of the various exhibitions held during 
the past year has led us on from the artistic to the practical 
and business aspect of architecture. As business, the pro- 
fession of architecture has had during the past year a good ~ 
share of the general prosperity of the country, at least in ~ 
the earlier months of 1899. Towards the end of the year 


the great war in which we are engaged and the dearness of 


money, evidenced by the high Bank rate, have given a 
check to all building for which speculation or the desire of 
profit furnishes an incentive, and the bulk of the work now 
in the hands of the profession has suffered therefore a 
material diminution. , The effect of this is, however, rather 
to be expected in the future than seen in the past, and we 
still note going on around us that rebuilding of London 
and other large towns which cheap money and the accumu- 
lation of wealth and paucity of investment which cheap 
money implies have rendered possible and profitable. As 
striking examples of this rebuilding may be mentioned the _ 
buildings of the Birkbeck Bank, whose acceptance of a — 
tender at 139,200/. for the Holborn frontage we have 
chronicled, and the still more remarkable scheme of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, which will together trans- 
form the appearance of Holborn Bars almost beyond 
recognition. The completion of the Carlton Hotel and of 
the terminus of the Great Central Railway are but two 
examples amongst many around us which go far to explain 
the increase in the cost of building materials, particularly in 
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the Metropolis, and the abnormal activity in the building 
trade which is only now beginning to pause. 

The past year has probably seen the end of the boom 
that the profession has experienced in two branches of its 
work, the rebuilding of public-houses and the erection of 
suburban and provincial theatres and music-halls. There 
are unmistakable signs that in both of these forms of in- 
vestment the profitable nature of the business has been 
over-discounted, and that the goose that laid the golden 
eggs is, if not killed, in urgent need of rest and recupe- 
ration. 

Those branches of specialist work which, however, do* 
not depend upon the wealth and luxury of the people, but 
upon their poverty and misfortune, appear to be in no danger 
of a cessation of activity. Our pages have during the past 
year continually recorded the expenditure of immense sums 
of money on asylums, workhouses and hospitals. The 
poor we have always with us, and these evidences of 
the frailty of our people show no sign of diminution. 

An important and perplexing problem that has engaged 
the attention of the London County Council and other 
local authorities both in the Metropolis and in the 
provinces is that of the housing of the working classes. | 
The London County Council has confessed its inability | 
under existing circumstances to provide decent homes for 


the people without. practically pauperising their tenants by | 
Alderman | 


throwing part of the cost on the rates. Mr. 
LEMON, in a paper read at the Sanitary Congress, has put 
the case in a nutshell, pointing out the experience of 
Southampton, that in building workmen’s homes within the 
town the cost of the site renders inevitable a loss to the | 
ratepayers, an experience similar to that of the Corporation 
of Liverpool. Alderman Lemon also pointed out that the | 
erection of large blocks of buildings in the centres of 
industry is not the right solution of the problem, and 
advocated the transference of the working classes to the 
suburbs, coupled with the provision of adequate travelling 
facilities by tramways or light railways. This is the con- 
clusion at which the London County Council have also 
arrived, and their next endeavour is to obtain powers to 


enable them to work on these lines, which, as they are | 


legally advised, is now outside the scope of their 
potentiality. Authorities in the outer ring of London 
find themselves able to provide houses for the working 
classes in their districts, as is shown by the action of 
the Finchley District Council and the Hornsey. District 
Council, who have completed one scheme at a cost of 


25,6017, and during the past year have accepted a tender | 


which, with roads and land, will involve an expenditure of 
16,7004, The Shoreditch Vestry have also contrived to 


promises to pay interest at 3 per cent., and to set by 
an annual sum to repay the capital in sixty years at 
24 per cent. 

During the past year the building trade has probably 
suffered less than usual from the paralysing influence of 
strikes, though at one time a dispute with the plasterers 
promised to attain ugly dimensions. It is hoped that the 
Conciliation Board, whose projection we recorded in 
September, will be able to keep us free from the heart- 


burning and loss to both employers and workmen that the | 


barbarous system of strikes has in the past entailed. 
Our law courts have been frequently concerned in the 


past year with the determination of the extent of | 
employers’ liability and the limitation of workmen’s 
claims. Some curious decisions and still more curious 


demands have been chronicled, but at. least progress has 
been made towards a definite basis on which employers 
may gauge their responsibility. 

Architects, too, have had some severe lessons as to their 
responsibility, which tend to show that negligence is some- 
thing more than a mere bogey, but may be, and has been | 
brought home to members of the profession to their serious 
loss. When dry rot and inaccurate quantities are held as 
sufficient evidence of negligence, it behoves architects to be 


| 


brought home. Pity it is that the usual remuneration of 
architects is insufficient to recompense the actual ex- 
penditure of time and labour, let alone the incurrence of 
responsibility from which ordinary carefulness cannot 
always insure immunity. In valuation work, for example, 
as also in quantity surveying, the payment is more than 
ample for the actual work and skill, but allows a just, 
though not extravagant, margin ior the responsibility 
assumed. In architectural design and superintendence the 
customary 5 per cent. is more often than not no adequate 
reward for the mere labour and thought required. What 
wonder then if there are some black sheep in the profession, 
against whom and their practices Lord Russet directed 
his efforts in Parliament during the past year ? 

The Society of Architects has continued pegging away 
at the question of registration, with similar intent though 
in a greater degree to Lord RussELL—the intent of weeding 
the profession as far as possible of incapable members, by 
whom, for the most. part, dishonourable and dishonest 
methods are practised. Registration has assisted in 
diminishing the number, even though not altogether clear- 
ing the ground, of shady practitioners in other professions, 
and undoubtedly would do good in architecture. There- 
fore we hope the Society will persevere and keep on peg- 
ging away, despite the apathy of many and the opposition of 
others. 

Our other great architectural societies, the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Architectural Association, 
have been able to put forward satisfactory reports of their 
condition. The Royal Institute now numbers 1,663 sub- 
scribing members and has invested 1,500/. in Tasmanian 
Government Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock. The 
Architectural Association at its opening meeting of the 
session attained a record membership of over 1,250, and 
added 224/. to its capital account. 

The new association connected with architecture, the 
British Fire-prevention Committee, has justified its existence 
by obtaining incorporation and carrying out a valuable 
series of scientific tests of fire-resisting construction and 
materials. Notes on the reports have appeared from time 
to time in our pages. 

‘The iron trade is so intimately connected with architec- 
ture in the present day that the agitation amongst some of 
the leading manufacturers in favour of the abolition of the 
system of discounts which has taken place during the past 
year cannot be ignored. The vital importance of the ques- 
tion, and the prominent part that discounts play not only 
in the iron and steel trades, but also in all hardware trades 
connected with building and, in fact, in almost every 


_ department concerned with the supply of building materials, 
carry through a scheme at a cost of 23,0007, which | 


careful. Every quantity surveyor is aware that he may be | 
charged for deficiency in his quantities, and few amongst | 
large practitioners in this special department of business | 
have escaped being mulcted for clerical errors, but the past | 


_ year has shown that excess in quantities may be equally | 
_ dangerous, though, from the circumstances, less frequently | buildings at Plumstead, won by Mr. A. B. THomas ; for 


render the subject of considerable interest ; but the natural 
opposition of merchants and middlemen generally, whose 
assistance in the distribution of material is almost, if not 
quite, indispensable, appears likely to be too strong for any 
radical alteration of our existing system. 

Our reference to the iron trade reminds us of a shining 
example in these days of rascally company promotion of a 
praiseworthy exception, connected with architecture, in the 
flotation of the well-known firm of MEasuRES Bros. We 
hope that many of our readers are in the happy position of 
original shareholders, whose 1/. shares have been quoted at 
1f-2. 

In competitions the past year has not been unduly 
favoured. The great international. competition for the 
Californian University has seen English architects quite out 
in the cold. A Frenchman, M. Henri JeEAn EMILE 
BrENARD, obtained the first prize, and Americans the re- 
mainder. From what we hear, we cannot admit this 
apparent defeat of our countrymen as an evidénce of in- 
capacity, but rather of too profitable employment to allow 
of adequate effort in so important a contest. We have come 
across many instances of able designers in our ranks who 
were too well occupied and too full of work to undertake 
the labour of preparing worthy designs. 

Amongst the more important competitions of a year 
not very remarkable in this direction have been that for a 
fire-brigade statidn at Bradford, won by Messrs. Mawson 
& Hupson ; for the Cartwright Hall at Bradford, won by 
Messrs. Stimpson & MILNER ALLEN; for baths at St. 
Pancras, won by Mr. T. W. ALDWINCELE ; for municipal 
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the offices of the Midlothian County Council, in which the 
assessor's award of first place to Messrs. J. N. Scotr & 
A. LoRNE CAMPBELL was set aside by the County Council 
in favour of the design by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry. The 
most important competition of the year, that for the new 
Sessions House, Old Bailey, limited to six architects 
nominated by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, still remains undecided, although the drawings 
have been'sent in. From the calibre of the selected archi- 
tects, we expect to see some noteworthy designs in ‘this 
competition. 

The -obituary of the past year deals lightly with the 
architectural profession. Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD (whose 
portrait appeared in our issue of November 3, 1899), Pro- 
fessor BANISTER FLETCHER, Mr. CHARLES BELt and Mr. 
W. W. Pocock have been amongst the most serious losses 
in the ranks of those eminent in their several spheres. 

Appointments of importance during the past year have 
been those of Mr. W. E. RILxy, as superintending architect 
of the London County Council; Mr..C. E. Dance, as 
surveyor to the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; and Mr. 
R. Ersey Smitu, as Professor of Architecture at King’s 
College. 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY DURING 1899. 
By F. J. Warpen-Stevens, A.M.1.E.E. 


(Consulting Engineer.) 


HE year just past has been to some extent an eventful 

one as concerning the electrical industry, and I 

therefore propose to briefly review in these columns the 
principal occurrences. . 

Considering first the legislation relating to electricity 
undertakings, it is to be noted that the Electric Lighting 
(Clauses) Act, 1899, came into force in October. This 
Act has not the effect of amending the previous Electric 
Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888 to any extent, but consists 
of the clauses contained in the usual provisional orders 
previously granted under the Acts, and has been introduced 
with the object of shortening individual orders, the Act 
being scheduled to the Bill of the orders, which contain 
only the variations. An important clause, however, which 
was contained in orders granted to local authoriti¢s is now 
omitted, viz. that giving local authorities the power to 
transfer the order to a company. The effect of this amend- 
ment will, I venture to think, be that fewer orders will be 
granted to local authorities and a greater number to 
companies, and local authorities will not be so easily able 
to obtain orders with the sole object of keeping a company 
out of the field of electricity supply and checking the 
development, which should be increased considerably by 
the new Act. -It is, however, still possible for a local 
authority to lease its order for a term of years to a company, 
but it must be remembered that the local authority will be 
the official undertakers, and the company can only obtain 
the privileges through the local authority, whereas the orders 
obtained ‘previously could be transferred entirely to a 
company. 

In connection with municipal enterprise, it is to be noted 
that during the last year there has been an attempt to 
extend the powers of municipalities with regard to trading. 
Some municipalities have, in omnibus Bills, obtained 
powers to act as contractors for carrying out the wiring and 
fittings on consumers’ premises, and others have without 
such powers undertaken this work. This municipal com- 
petition in trade has largely assisted the present agitation 
against municipal control of works in general, and there is 
now a strong feeling that the powers of municipalities with 
regard to trading should be strictly confined to the control 
of works such as the supply of water, electricity and gas, or 
other matters which are materially monopolies, and to 
carrying out work for themselves only, and that the munici- 
palities should be prevented from competing with the 
ordinary trade in fitting-up premises with water or gaspipes, 
and the installation of wiring and fittings for electricity in 
houses. 

There are already to be-observed the following: rules 
relating to the last named, which differ very considerably, 
namely, Board of Trade regulations, supply authorities’ 
rules, and fire offices rules; and the present feeling is very 


strongly in the direction of reducing these rules to standard 


Board of Trade rules. for safety of supply and the public 
benefit, and standard rules to satisfy all the fire offices. 
Proceeding to the question of telephones, an important 
if not lengthy Act came into force in August last, viz. the 
Telegraph ‘Act, 1899. This Act gives the power of com- 
petition with regard to the telephone service, which should 
certainly tend to increased use and lower charges. ; 
According to this: Act, apart from the. question of a 
Government service, a local authority or company may 
obtain a license from the Postmaster-General for the pur- 
«pose of establishing an independent service of telephonic 
communication within a town. It appears to me, however, 
that independent telephone services with their different 


subscribers will not be that convenience to such subscribers 


unless an inter-connection is compulsory, which a universal 
Government service similar to that with the telegraphs 
would be, and there will probably be the same inconveni- 
ence in obtaining connections with the different services as 
there is now with the National Company’s system in obtain- 
ing connections with the trunk lines. It is, however, 
worthy of note that the Government are themselves esta- 
blishing a competitive service in London and the suburbs, 
so as regards this part of the country it is to be hoped that 


the telephone service will be improved, especially as I - 


believe the Government service will be in communication 
with the National Telephone Company’s. ; 

The visit of the Institution of Electrical Engineers to 
Switzerland during the year will no doubt have its effect in 
showing the development open for electricity supply from 
large works over considerable areas. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the conditions existing here are not 
similar to those in Switzerland. For instance, our principal 


source of power here is coal, whereas in Switzerland water ~ 


takes its place. In the former we transport our energy 
without any connecting link, apart from the railway or the 
sea, whereas in the latter the power must be generated on 
the spot, and conveyed where required usually in the form 
of electricity. . It can therefore be seen that the Swiss have 
had to develop a system of electrical transmission over 
considerable distances, whereas it has not been necessary 
in our case. The electrical system which has had to be 
developed for that purpose has been the high-pressure 
alternating, but two or three phase, not single phase, which 
has been used in this country on account of our having to 
deal principally with lighting. ; 


Now, however, that the tendency is to erect works at 


the pit’s mouth and convey electricity over an area of many 
miles, and for industrial power purposes as well as lighting, 
it necessitates our considering polyphase working as being 
more suitable for the service required. 

There are now several large transmission schemes pro- 
jected and ina fair way to be realised in this country, and 
they are practically confined to distribution of electricity 
in and around our coalfields. As so much engineering 
work is carried on in these districts the schemes are chiefly 
for power supply, but lighting and tramway work is also 
being combined with the power. The various local authori- 
ties are in some cases to receive power in bulk for local 


distribution for general supply. There is a scheme far: 


advanced for supply.in South Staffordshire, others in York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire and Lancashire, and it may be men- 


tioned that the Manchester Corporation are now erecting a 


large works from which electricity will be transmitted on 
the three-phase system to sub-stations in adjoining districts, 
and there transformed suitable for supply to private con- 
sumers. 

Thatimportant body the London County Council has during 
the past year taken steps which prove that it has decided 
to take an active part in electrical development. Amongst 
the decisions which it has already acted upon, or proposes 
to shortly, may be mentioned the lighting by electricity of 
the Victoria Embankment and Westminster Bridge, which 


will be a considerable and necessary improvement, and 


should be an accomplished fact shortly. 
Again, it has approved of the London United Tramways 


Bill, by which that company has power to enter the area | 


under the control of the County Council and to convert 


the present system running from Hammersmith through | 
Bridge and to extend to Brentford and — 


Chiswick to Kew 
Hounslow ; also to convert the existing line from Kew 
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Bridge to Richmond, providing the length of line from 
Young’s Corner to Hammersmith Broadway is carried out 
on ithe underground conduit system and not the overhead 
trolley system, as will be the case with the remainder of 
the route. The lines from Shepherd’s Bush to Acton and 
along the Goldhawk Road connecting the Hammersmith 
and Shepherd’s Bush lines are also to be converted, and 
an extension line is to be constructed from Brentford 
northwards to connect up with Hounslow. A light railway 
in addition is to be constructed from Hanwell to Uxbridge, 
running through Southall, Hayes and Hillingdon, a distance 
of 7 miles. 

There is no doubt that we shall see in the next year or 
two an enormous amount of electric tramway work in 
London carried out bythe County Council, and London 
will, it is hoped, be freed from the stigma under which it 
now suffers of being-the most backward city existing with 
regard to tramway communication. It might also be 
mentioned that underground eleetric railways are develop- 
ing fapidly. The Central London Railway is nearly 
completed and will be shortly opened ; the Baker Street 
and Waterloo Railway is well in hand, as also is the Great 
Northern and City Railway, while an important experiment, 
if it may be so called, is about to be carried out on a portion 
of the District Railway between Earl’s Court and High 
Street, Kensington. The original electric railway from 
Stockwell to London Bridge has been extended- to the 
Bank, and the latter will now be a central station into 
which three lines will run—the Central London, the City 
and Waterloo and the City and South London lines. The 
new subways at the Mansion House will be a great con- 
venience, which are being opened as a direct consequence 
of these electric railway enterprises. 

Competition in electricity supply has been brought 
under notice by a somewhat peculiar case, viz. that of the 
City of London Company and the Corporation. The 
Charing Cross Company have obtained powers to compete 
in the City, and although the Corporation had an agree- 
mént with the City Company, they did not oppose the 
application. There was in this connection a very interest- 
ing point raised, namely, the. extent to which an agreement 
is binding on a corporation. It appears that the agree- 
ment between a company and a corporation is rendered 
null if a member of the corporation who votes on the 
motion approving the agreement is interested financially in 
the company. — 

One of the most extruordinary electrical developments 
of the year is that of wireless telegraphy, although it must 
not be forgotten that Sir W. H. PREEcE had carried out 
previously successful experiments in this direction. A 
company is established for working the Marconi system, 
‘which has demonstrated very clearly its practicability and 
adaptability for many purposes. Communications of a 
reliable nature have been established over long distances, 
chiefly on the sea coast between England and France, 
between shore and ship, ship and ship, and lighthouse and 
shore. ‘There is no doubt that for wireless telegraphy there 
is a great future in the maintenance of communication 
between points where a permanent wire or cable cannot be 
laid, for warnings between ship and ship in bad weather, 
and for warnings to ships of dangerous points on the coast, 
in fogs, and in the solution of the difficulties, on which con- 
siderable expenditure has been involved, in communication 
between isolated lighthouses and lightships and shore in 
all kinds of weather. The system is also useful for the 
establishment of temporary communication where the 
service is not required for sufficient time to allow of a wire 
being laid, even if it is possible to do so. 

A new departure in electric lamps has appeared in the 
Nernst light, which no doubt is destined to cheapen electric 
lighting, and should prove especially suitable for street 
lighting or such cases in-which the incandescent lamp gives 
insufficient illumination, and the ordinary arc lamp an 
excess, Or in other words, it should prove a useful medium 
between the are and incandescent lamp. 

The Nernst lamp consists essentially of a rod of mag- 
nesia, or of one of the many other substances which are 
when cold non-conductors of electricity, but when heated 
allow of a passage of electricity. With this lamp the 
heat necessary for making the rod a conductor of 
electricity may be obtained from an outside source, 


\ ’ 


tramways as any other. 


such as a taper or lamp, but to render it automatic 
a resistance is employed, which, on switching on the 
current, heats the rod to a sufficient extent and is then cut 
out of circuit. The great advantage with this lamp will be 
its high efficiency, owing to the increased temperature 
obtained when compared with the incandescent lamp. 
Another advantage is that a vacuum is not essential to its 
life, and although when first installed the cost will be 
greater than the ordinary incandescent lamp, on account of 
the automatic heating device, yet it must be borne in mind 
that this heating device will not require renewal with the 
lamp, so the maintenance rate should be less:; also it will 


not be affected by the variation in pressure, as is the case 


with the incandescent lamp. The Nernst lamp should really 
act towards electric lighting in a similar manner as the 
Welsbach mantle has to gas. This lamp has, however, not 
yet been placed on the English market, owing partly no 
doubt ‘to the desire to perfect a cheap yet reliable form of 
automatic heating arrangement. 

Referring to the questions of progress and competition, 
one is concerned at the important contracts that have gone 
to foreign firms in the past year. But we must not forget 
that this tends to progress, and should point out clearly to 
British firms that in order not to be left: behind, and 
that English supremacy in electrical engineering may be 
maintained, they must go ahead in the development of 
their works and by standardisation, to enable rapid output 
to be complied with. As regards electric-tramway under- 
takings, we realise that America has had far more experi- 
ence with these, and that we have only recently commenced 
to develop in this direction, so it was only to be ex- 
pected that important contracts would pass from British 


firms; but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
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British firms are quite as capable of building plant for 
All that is necessary for success is 
that firms will not attempt to force buyers to accept ordinary 
plant for tramway purposes which is suitable only for light- 
ing work. Now, however, that conservatism has given way 
to progress we may hope in a short time to see electric- 
tramway undertakings entirely English equipped. The 
British plant, if adapted for the particular work in hand, 
will be, there is little doubt, equal to or superior to foreign 
plant, as the present lighting plant is. 

With further reference to the electrical industry, there 
has to be recorded a continuous rise in prices of raw 
materials, which has rendered estimates of a few months 
ago now useless. In almost every branch ‘the rise in 
prices has been from 15 to 20 per cent., and in some cases 
even more. It is rather difficult to say whether this is a 
good or bad ‘tendency, but it is certain that the inde- 
pendent feeling amongst contracting firms in this country 
as to delivery and price, fostered by the large amount of 
orders coming in, will cause a seriously large amount of 
work to leave this country. This proportionate loss of 
trade will not be felt now while every firm is busy, but 
should trade become less brisk the effects will be felt very 
seriously. It would surely be preferable for firms to do 
their best: to execute orders, evenif only to prevent them 
from going abroad, with the attending prospect of future 
losses. 

Amongst the new electricity works opened during the 
year may be mentioned those at Ashton, Alderley and 
Wilmslow, Eccles, Salisbury, Plymouth, High Wycombe, 
West Ham, St. Helens, Barking, Lynn, Watford, Newing- 
ton, Carlisle, Llandudno, Darwen, Bootle, Greenock,. Here- 
ford, Barrow-in-Furness, Lynn, Canterbury, and Leith. 

The new electric tramway undertakings include:— 
Ashton, Halifax, Plymouth, St. Helens, Blackburn, Black- 
pool, Hull, Sheffield, Dudley and Stourbridge. 

I am afraid limit of space in this important issue has 
prevented me from dealing further with other matters which 
are of considerable importance, but I hope during the 
coming year to deal separately of them. It will, I feel 
sure, be realised that my subject was of sufficient import- 
ance to fill a far greater space, but I venture to hope that 
the points I have touched upon in these columns will prove 
of interest. 


Sir Charles Cameron, the medical officer of health for 
Dublin, will read a paper before the Irish Architectural Asso- 
ciation on “ Pigments” on the 9th inst. 
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VIEW NEAR WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

HE charming writer who is accepted as the model of 

a style “familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious,” JosEPH ADDISON, was not a lover of Gothic 
architecture. Compared with Classic he considered it was 
mean, and that, no matter how large might be the building, 
it could not strike the spectator with any sense of grandeur. 
But he was compelled to own the solemnity of West- 
minster Abbey. It was, however, with the church as a 
cemetery rather than as a work of architecture he was 
impressed. After entertaining himself with gazing on the 
digging of a grave within the Abbey, and seeing in every 


shovelful that was thrown up some fragment of a human’ 


body, Appison tells us he began to consider “what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confused together 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks 
and prebendaries were crumbled amongst one another and 
blended together in the same common mass ; how beauty, 
strength and youth, with old age, weakness and deformity, 
lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of 
matter.” The consideration of the tombs appeared to be so 
happy a subject for an essay, Appison describes a second 
visit to the Abbey with his friend Sir RocGER DE CoVERLEY. 
On this occasion we have a more humorous aspect of the 
English Campo Santo as illustrated by Sir RicHarD BakER’s 
“‘ Chronicle,” which was the favourite book of reference of the 
Worcestershire knight. Sir RoGER was surprised that the 
historian described a great many kings whose monuments 
he had not seen in the Abbey, although they were numerous 
enough, and Appison said he could not but be pleased to 
see his friend show such-an honest passion for the glory of 
his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the memory 
of its princes. 

Appison was not the first to discover how: easily 
reflections arose among the tombs of Westminster. Long 
before moralists in prose and verse discoursed about the 
lessons which were to be taught there. FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
described it succinctly when he said :— 


Here’s an acre sown indeed 

With the richest, royal’st seed 

That the earth did e’er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 
Though gods they were, as men they died : 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruined sides of kings. 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


* See Illustrations. : 


Similar reflections can be found in various writings up 
to the present time, and there is no Campo Santo in the 
world which is better adapted to serve as an illustration of 
the vanity of vanities which pervades human life in all 
degrees. 

While we must admit the appropriateness of the moralities 
which can be drawn from so many monuments, it cannot 
be denied that they receive an excess of attention. The — 
historical and architectural interest of Westminster Abbey 
is too generally overlooked in the consideration it receives 
as a national mausoleum. For at least six centuries the 
Abbey has had an importance beyond any of the English 
cathedrals. From the fact that it was associated with the 
coronation as well as with the burial of kings, it could 
hardly fail to hold an important place in English annals. 

The architectural merit of a building which the late. 
G. E. Street described as “the most lovely and lovable 
thing in Christendom” is only appreciated in a vague way 
by visitors whose attention is attracted by the memorials of 
the dead, most of them being in a style which interferes with 
the repose of the building. So many of these works are out 
of place, and especially those which reveal the vanity of the 
people for whose glorification they were erected, it would be 
a salutary act if at least nine-tenths of them were removed 
elsewhere. The appearance of the Abbey would then ~ 
become more interesting, and more in keeping with the 
solemn rites which are celebrated within it. Meanwhile 
an endeavour should be made to reveal by the aid of 
illustrations the beauty of the architecture, which is neglected 
by the crowds who find a toilsome pleasure in going the © 
rounds of the monuments. The effect on them-eventually 
becomes oppressive. WasHINGTON IrviNc, who was not 
deficient in intellect or sympathy, was obliged to acknowledge 
that his perambulation of the Abbey was a failure. “I 
endeavoured,” he said, “to form some arrangement in my 
mind of the objects I had been contemplating, but they were 
already fallen into indistinctness and confusion. Names, 
inscriptions, trophies had all become confounded in recollec- 
tion, though I had scarcely taken my foot from off the 
threshold.” Much stronger words.would have to be used 
to describe the experience of the majority of the visitors. 
But if their brains are in a muddled state about the monu- 
ments on which their eyes have been fixed, we may assume 
that they carry away the haziest notion of the architecture. 

It is difficult to say when a church was first founded 
on Thorney Island. The legend runs that St. PETER returned 
to earth in order to consecrate the Abbey which King 
SEBERHT or SEBERT had founded in a.p. 610. But it was 
supposed that King Lucius had founded an Abbey of St. 
PeTER as well as the church on Cornhill in the second 
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century, and it was believed also a Christian church was 
erected on Thorney Isle ata still earlier time. It is, however, 
impossible to have any certainty about the successicn of the 
churches which existed on the site of the present Abbey. 
The names of King Epcar and St. DuNsTAN are associated 
with an Abbey at Westminster in the tenth century. But 
it was not until the middle of the eleventh century, when 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR was able to reach the throne, that 
the Abbey comes within the province of definite history. 
The character of Epwarp has given rise to much 
comment. Apparently he was a man who was as much out 
of place in England as Hamlet was in Denmark. Lincarp, 
who could not fail to be kindly disposed towards him, 
describes Epwarp as a good rather than a great king, one 
who was wanting in that energy of mind and ferocity of 
disposition which were then demanded to repress the violence 
He was most religious in disposition, 
and vowed to visit the tombs of the Apostles at Rome, but 
the Witenagemot, which was the predecessor of Parliament, 
objected. Epwarp was absolved from his vow by Pope 
Lro IX. on condition that the money he had collected for 
his journey should be given to the poor, and that out of his 
income he should found or re-found an abbey in honour of 
St. PETER. The Abbey was part ofa Benedictine monastery, 


and as such there was probably a large area occupied with | 


the buildings for the monks and for the wayfarers who 
sought shelter within the walls. But the whole of the 
buildings were likely to have been erected on land which 
was a part of the royal domain, and Epwarp was believed 
to be a very assiduous attendant at the services in the 
Abbey. It was not necessary for him to make a long 
journey. The position of, Westminster Hall remains as 
evidence of the proximity of the Palace to the Abbey... The 
designer of the Bayeux tapestry believed the two buildings 
adjoined, for in it we are shown a man who, while standing 
on a wall of the Palace, was able to touch the weathercock 


on the end of the roof of the church. The Abbey has so 
long appeared to be an institution of the country, and is so 
inseparably associated with many phases of national life, it 
is difficult to realise how strong was the personal element in 
its greatness. There is nothing which proves that the 
Westminster Abbey which Epwarp attended was of much 
importance. But he was pleased with its position, and he 
reverenced the saint to whom it was dedicated. <A con- 
temporary biographer in the eleventh century haswrecorded 
the circumstances as follows :— 


The devout king destined to God that place, both for that 
it was near unto the famous and wealthy city of London, and 
also had a pleasant situation amongst fruitful fields lying*round 
about it, with the principal river running hard by, bringing in 
from all parts of the world great variety of wares and merchandise 
of all sorts to the city adjoining ; but chiefly for the love of the 
chief Apostle, whom he reverenced with a special and singular 


affection. 


Although Epwarp might be supposed to be bound to 
the old church of the Abbey by many devotional exercises 
and by the numerous manifestations which hallowed it, he 
could not escape the desire for novelty with which the 
courts of kings were pervaded. He destroyed the building 
in which he had worshipped and boasted to have built a 
new one from the foundations. Nor was Epwarop satisfied 
with expending money freely on the buildings. Through 
his influence special privileges were bestowed on West- 


minster in order to distinguish it from the ordinary abbeys | 


of the Benedictines. It was only natural the king should 
desire to see the consummation of his project, and to witness 
the dedication of buildings which for years occupied his 
thoughts. . They were therefore carried on with expedition. 
But the king was not destined to enjoy the happiness he 
sought. He had been absent from London, but returned at 
Christmas to Westminster for the dedication. On the day 
appointed Epwarp was too ill to be present and his place 
was taken by Harorp, who was to be his successor on the 
English throne. 

We can only now conjecture what kind of building was 
raised at the expense of the Conressor. Below the ground 
some of the masonry may have survived, but it would be a 
difficult operation to seek after it. Sir Girpert Scorr 
found some portions of the bases of the piers which are 
supposed to have formed part of the choir. By using them 
as data it is supposed the axis of the king’s church corre- 
sponded with that of the existing building, and that the 
positions of the main division corresponded with those we 
now see. There happens to be a prose and a’ poetic 
description of Epwarp’s building, one in French the other 
in Latin, which have been reprinted in Dr. Luarp’s Lives 
of the Confessor published by the Master of the Rolls. The 
following abstract of a translation of the Latin manuscript 
was prepared by Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN :— 


The principal area or nave of the church being raised high, 
and vaulted with square and uniform ribs, is turned circular to 
the east ; this on each side is strongly fortified with a double 
vaulting of the iles in two stories, with their pillars and arches. 
The cross building, contrived to contain the quire in the middle, 
and the better to support the lofty tower, rose with a plainer and 
lower vaulting; which tower, then spreading with artificial 
winding stairs, was continued with plain walls to its timber 
roof, which was well covered with lead. 


The French verses describe the foundations as. large 
blocks of grey stone ; the front towards the east was round, 
of stones that were strong and hard ; a tower rose in the 


centre, and there were two on the west side containing bells. 


_ Capitals. 


The pillars were rich within and without with bosses and 
The stones were all finely cut. All parts showed 
masterly skill and loyal craftsmanship. - On its completion 


_the church was covered with lead. There was a cloister 
| with a chapter-house, which on the eastern side was vaulted 
and round ; in it the ordained ministers could hold their 
_ secret councils. 


The dortour was rebuilt and the surround- 
ing offices. Even in our age it is not easy to write a 
description of a building in rhyme, and the Frenchman who 


| penned the panegyric on EDwarpb in 1066 was to be 


excused if he did not display technical precision. It would 
be no easy task to make drawings to illustrate either the 
prose or the verse, and the form of the Conressor’s church 
may well be left to imagination. 

It is not to be supposed that the building operations 
were entirely completed at the time of Epwarp’s death. 
Probably not more of the building than was allotted to the 
monks and to the attendants on the king was ready to be 
dedicated. According to Mr. Parkkrr, in addition to the 
choir and transepts the erection of the dormitory was in all 


‘probability carried on at the same time, as the monks who 


had to perform the service in the church must have required 
a place to sleep in. Of this dormitory the walls and vaulted 
substructure remain, and he says:—“ It is remarkable that 
the stone used in the CONFESSoR’s work at Westminster was 
so good that the marks of the hammer are still distinctly 
visible, notwithstanding the surface decay of many buildings 
produced by the London smoke. The stone used in the 
fourteenth century, when the wall of the refectory was 
altered and decorated afresh, is quite of a’ different character, 
and has perished so much it crumbles with a touch.” 

~ About a century after the death of the Conressor the 
bull of his canonisation was issued. The addition of a new 
saint to the calendar was an event of importance in those 
days. The Abbey which contained his shrine would 
necessarily have to be placed in a condition which would 
be worthy of so revered a treasure. Henry III., who then 
reigned, realised the duties that were incumbent on him. 
He rebuilt the Abbey, and contemporary historians declared 
that the new church of Westminster surpassed in magnifi- 
cence all the other churches throughout Christendom. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE VANDYKE EXHIBITION. 


VISITOR to the Vandyke Exhibition must feel the | 
contrast between the black coats and chimney-pot | 
hats of the people around with the fine costumes which | 


appear on the walls. The time of Cuarizs I. might not 
be an age of beautiful forms in costume, but it was 
undoubtedly one when colour was encouraged. Perhaps 
the excess of colour was contrary to the English nature, and 
was one of the causes which led to a reaction in Puritanism. 
That is not the only incongruity. The middle-class visitor 
must feel that men like himself were not much appreciated 
by the painter he is admiring. Elsewhere VANDYKE made 
sketches of painters, engravers and scholars, but in 
England he cared only to have representatives of the 
nobility before him. 


would not have immortalised a parish clerk on canvas, nor 


have gone to Newport Market in quest of a model who was — 


to exemplify a theory of colour to future ages. 
But it must be allowed that if VaNDYKE’s subjects were 


aristocrats, they proved themselves to be true men and | 


women amidst overwhelming disasters, The number of 


those represented in the Academy who died on the scaffold, | ¢ 
_ the queen was pleased with the arrangement, for VANDYKE 


or on the battlefield, or who suffered exile, is amazing. 
The king who seemed to be destined to encourage the arts 
was not allowed to see his half-century on earth. Viscount 
STAFFORD, whose splendid portrait is lent by the Marquis 
of BUTE, was executed through the perjury of ‘Titus OaTEs, 
although even the mob cried out that they believed in his 
innocence. His attainder was subsequently reversed, but 
what did that avail? The Marquis of HuNTLEy, who 
appears as a magnificent dandy, was beheaded. ‘The dwarf 
Sir GEOrrREY Hupson; who may have served as the model 
for some of VANDYKer’s amorini, was long imprisoned on 
suspicion of being a traitor. Archbishop Laup suffered in 
1645. - The Earl of SrrarrorD would have been executed 
half a dozen times if it were practicable. Viscount FaLk- 
LAND was killed’at Newbury. Colonel CavenpisH, who was 


painted as a pendant to FALKLAND, was killed at Edgehill. | 


FRANCIS VILLIERS was not twenty when he was slain in a 
contest in a lane between Surbiton and Kingston. Sir 
EpmMuND Verney fell at Edgehill, as became the standard- 
bearer of the king. Lord Jonn Stuart was killed at the 


battle of Alresford, and Lord BERNARD STUART at Rowton | 
Heath. The Countess of DerRpy had to sustain two sieges; | 


her husband was executed at Bolton. Lord GRANDISON 
died of a wound during the siege of Bristol. 
of Hami.tTon was beheaded. The Marquis of MONTROSE 
was executed in a barbarous manner at Edinburgh. Lord 
Cape. was beheaded. The Earl of NORTHUMBERLAND was 
imprisoned for fifteen years.. We suppose there never was 
an exhibition containing so many portraits of men whose 
fate it was to kneel before the headsman. 


sentations that among the nobles all were without the least 
apprehension of their impending doom. It is quite evident 


that during the seven or eight years in which the painter | 


resided in London there was confidence that England was 
to remain a happy land where cavaliers were to flourish. 
There are so many portraits of the class of men and 
women we have indicated that the few examples which 
appear of another class are manifestly out of place. 
SnypeErs and his wife were friends of the painter, and their 
portraits show a surprising breadth of handling ; but they 
appear as intruders amidst the nobles. Even more so is 
the portrait of Lanciots, the bookseller, ‘playing on the 
bagpipes, one of the best known of VANDYKE’s works. 
The amateur musician in such distinguished company looks 
like a boor. Sir Kenretm Dicsy was a remarkable man, 
but at the time he stood for his portrait he had become 
obese, and he seems an unfitting companion to the fine 
gentlemen near him, who were able to preserve slimness by 
exercise. CHARLES DE Ma.tery, the engraver, has so much 
of the plebeian about him he hardly appears to be sober, 
although in another place he might pass as a respectable 
if stolid burgher. ‘These facts should be remembered in 
order to realise the limitations of VANDYKE’s art. Unlike 
the majority of great artists, he was only the limner of a caste. 
It was becoming that the portraits of the king and 
queen should appear to dominate sucha collection. The 
royal pair are seen on several canvases, sometimes together, 


Much as GAINSBOROUGH idolised 


VANDYKE, he must have known that the Belgian artist | 
lent by the Duke of GRrarton. 


wreath which the queen offers him. He is clad in pale. 
crimson, and that colour is carried on through the ribbons: 


The Marquis | 


It adds to the | 
terror of the tragedies when we see»by the lifelike repre- | 


} 


| appears to be directed in luxury from the shore. 


sometimes separately. There must have been a desire 
among the courtiers to possess portraits of CHARLES and 
his wife by the court painter, and VANDYKE, we suppose, 
found his privilege to produce them a profitable source of 
income. Generally, he represents the king facing the specta- 


| tor, but in the Earl of DenpicH’s portrait CHARLES isshown in 


three-quarter profile. The work was intended as a companion 


to one of the queen, who was also. seen in profile. This 
is remarkable, because in the other portraits HENRIETTA. 
Marta always appears “to be making eyes” at whoever’ 


looks at the portrait. Such a stereotyped arrangement when 


seen several times ceases to be pleasing, but we suppose the 


queen willed to be depicted in that way and VANDYKE was 


glad to obey. Her Majesty may have supposed she was 


bewitching the English by the magic of her French-Italian 


eyes. The most interesting of the royal portraits is that — 
The king is taking a green. 


which form a part of the queen’s white dress and the 
ribbon which binds her hair; she also wears a ruby bracelet. 


The scheme of colour is very simple, but it has a refined. 


appearance which is becoming to the subject. Evidently 


has adopted it in several of her portraits. PE ob anes 
“Another force of that period was the Marquis of 
STRAFFORD, the evil genius of the king. Why so many 
portraits of him should exist is a mystery, but there could 
not be closer resemblance between them if they had been pro- 
duced by a machine. One reason for the mechanical 


fidelity is the repetition of the expression of self. 
confident stubbornness. 


The political MuRDSTONE who 
plunged England in civil war resembled his modern type, 
of whom we are told “that nobody in his world was to be 


so firm as Mr. MurpstTone ; nobody else in his world was 
to be firm at all, for everybody was to be bent to his. 


firmness.” No matter in what position STRAFFORD is 


represented, his face says plainly, “I am to be obeyed.” 


The consciousness of supreme will becomes ridiculous in the 
painting, the Lal of Strafford and his Secretary, Sir Philip 
Mainwaring. The scribe is holding a pen, and his eyes 
seem to be bursting from their sockets in his eagerness to 


record the decrée which the statesman, who represents fate 


to him, isabout to utter. With satellites like MAINWARING 
there must be tyrants like STRAFFORD, 
those days who brought misfortunes on England was 


Archbishop Laup, who was also an auxiliary of STRAFFORD. 


But in the circular portrait of him there is nothing sug- | 


gestive of a conspirator against freedom. He looks like a 
well-meaning head of a college, who'could unbend at table 
and might occasionally condescend to make a joke. But, 
like other men of that age, he found himself in a false 
position, where he was liable to misintérpretation. 

The majority of the English portraits are of beings who 
were not marked as conspirators by nature. 


a great collector and a patron of Ruens ; there is nothing 
to suggest the character of his studies, an omission which is. 
the more remarkable as he stood alone in admiration for 
antiquity. In the Earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND we have an 
early example of those pictures in which a battle on the sea 


Portrait of an Artist, belonging to the Duke of SUTHER- 
LAND, is:rather one of an amateur in astrology. The Duke 
of RicHMonD AND LENNOX appears in the first room as 
Paris, and holds an apple; but the tightly-clenched mouth, 


which was one of his characteristics, is out of keeping with the: 
easily tempted Trojan swain. The Earl of PEMBROKE appears — 


as an effeminate youth, almost resembling a girl. There is 
something of HamMLeT in Lucius Cary, second Viscount 


FALKLAND, one of the most admirable characters of that. 


age, and who, when the war broke out, would, we are told, 
“with a shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word peace, 
peace.” 
resist the necessity to engage with strife. The painting of 
George and Francis Villiers of: one canvas comes from 
Windsor Castle, and affords a contrast between yellow and 
crimson.. The Earl of PortLanp, Lord High Treasurer 


to CHARLES L, is a fine type of the English noble; _ 


he had served as ambassador in Brussels and Germany, 


and afterwards held the office of Chancellor of the 


Another power in _ 


The Earl of © 
ARUNDEL, of whom there is'more than one portrait, was. 


The 


He was made to bea scholar, but he could not - 
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Exchequer, and, if the portrait is evidence, he con- 
trived to preserve his good-humour. He was closely con- 
nected with Rusens in diplomatic business as well as in 
picture-dealing. The Five Children of Charles I. from 
‘Windsor Castle form a picture which is well known from 
the numerous engravings of it. In the centre Prince 
CHARLES rests his hand on a large mastiff almost as tall as 
himself ; on each side are the other children. In this as in 
another painting the young Duke of York, although about 
four years old, appears in girl’s clothes. The Zord Wharton, 
being the property of the Emperor of Russta, is little 
known, and in consequence of its novelty is receiving 
extraordinary admiration. It is undoubtedly a fine work. 
His lordship is dressed as a shepherd, a little of the Arcadian 
type, and holds a staff. His dress is green and amber. 
The portraits of THomas KILLIGREW and Tuomas Carew, 
who are together, are most skilfully arranged. It was neces- 
sary to suggest that CAREw was a poet and that his friend 
admired his writing, at least on occasions, and this is suc- 
cessfully accomplished. A study for a White Horse with 
an immense mane was evidently intended for an equestrian 
portrait of CHARLES I., of which one slight example is to 
be found in the fourth room. There are several portraits 
of ladies, and all the full-length figures appear to suggest 
forms that were above the average height. Lady WeEnt- 
WORTH, STRAFFORD’S wife, is shown as pushing aside a 
portitre. The Duchess of RicuMonp is attended by Mrs. 
Grsson, a dwarf, who serves as a foil to the height of her 
mistress. ‘The Countess of Le1cresTER and the Countess of 
CARLISLE, two sisters, are represented as very merry. This 
is probably the picture mentioned by JoHN EvELyn in his 
“ Diary.” VANDYKE’s wife, who is not out of place among 
so many noble ladies, for she had royal blood in her veins, 
appears as HERMINIA putting on CLoRINDA’s armour. 
There are two portraits of VANDYKE, in one of which he is 
pointing to some sunflowers ; the other, which belongs to 
the Duke of GrArton, does not correspond with any of 
the known portraits of the artist. 

Several foreigners sat to VANDYKE. The Cardinal 
FERDINAND of Austria, who was the governor of the Low 
Countries, wears nothing to suggest he was an ecclesiastic; 
his dress is of red and gold, with a broad sash across it, and 
a very deep lace collar. The cardinal’s aunt, the Infanta 
ISABELLA, CLARA EuGrEntA, wears the habit of the Poor 
Clares, and appears to be a resolute old lady who was able 
to govern the Netherlands. One of the finest portraits is 
that of ANDREA SpinoLa, who is seated at a table, and 
wears the robe of a doge of Genoa. Although the head 
appears small in contrast with such a mass of red, so much 
power is shown in the face that it, as it should do, rivets 
the gaze of the spectator. 

At the other end of the room there appears to 
be a second portrait of him, and he is shown as wearing 
armour ; both manifest the painter's competence to suggest 
Italian subtlety. The fine portrait of Count Nassau 
DILLENBOURG shows the old soldier in armour, and the 


steel is contrasted with red lining, straps and laces—a | 


favourite arrangement with the artist ; he grips his baton in 
his right hand and appears to be fighting his battles over 


again; the Count might be a second Jack Fatstarr relating | 


his single-handed encounter with the host of robbers at 
Gadshill. The Italian ladies wore robes which were of 
heavier materials than those employed in England, and in 
the full-length portraits of the Marchesa BRIGNOLE-SALES 
and the Princess Basi, which are both in the third room, 
we have a proof of the painstaking endeavours of VANDYKE 


to do justice to the work of the weaver, embroiderer and | 


tailor. ‘There is a full-length portrait of the Abbé Scacu1a, 
a diplomatist who was connected with RusENns. At one 
time, while he was ambassador from Savoy, he was in the 
service of the English king, and declared he could not serve 
the Prince of PirpmMont with more affection and fidelity. 
But when he is seen in one picture kneeling before a 
mature Madonna, who is supposed to be the Duchess 
D’AREMBERG, One cannot esteem his character. A less 
subtle priest is suggested by the full-length portrait of 
‘VITELLESCHI, the chief of the Jesuits. 

Most of our readers, we suppose, are acquainted with 
the collection of etchings known as VanpyKr’s “ Icono- 
graphy,” which were produced by the painter and some of 
his friends. Out of the hundred and twenty-eight plates 


‘have been lent to enable seven of the 


the Duke of BuccLeucu possesses forty of the originals 
painted in monochrome or grisaille, uniform in size and in 
treatment. With the exception of CHAR-Es I. they repre- 
sent foreigners ; they are of the greatest interest as sug- 
gesting VANDYKE’s expeditious and decisive method of 
sketching likenesses, and form one of the most interesting 
portions of the exhibition, There are many other sketches 
by him in the water-colour room, one being a grisaille for a 
part of the history of the Order of the Garter which 
VANDYKE proposed to have carried out in tapestry for 
decorating the walls of the Banqueting-house in White- 
hall. Owing to the expense the project had to be aban- 
doned. 

The exhibition is not confined to portraits, There are, 
for instance, two Crucifixions ; one belonging to the Rev. 
L. G. VERE is an excellent example of an altar-piece with- 
out distracting elements. The drapery is painted with 
such simplicity and such an absence of folds that the 
attention becomes concentrated on the figure of Curist, 
which is really pathetic. The second picture, which 
belongs to Prior Park College, is not quite so large, but 
has been judiciously cleaned, and is a telling termination 
for the only vista of any importance in the Academy. 


It is alsc a _ reverential rendering of the subject. 
There is a study of the large picture, St Martin 
dividing his Cloak at Windsor. In a small sketch 


for the Baptism of Christ, St. JoHN is represented 
as kneeling on the bank. There are two versions of the 
Betrayal of Christ. This was a favourite subject with 
the artist, and a painting of it is one of the treasures 
of the Madrid Gallery. When VANDYKE was departing 
for Italy, he made a present of one to RUBENS. 
In the larger version which is in the Academy the centre 
of the painting is occupied by a muffled figure of Jupas, 
and, as the face is hardly visible, there seems only a bale of 
coarse brown stuff, which obscures the principal figure. In 
the smaller picture a little more of the face of JuDas is 
visible, but the change does not much improve the effect of 
the composition. The Marriage of St. Catherine, which 
was lent by the late Duke of WesTMINSTER, is not sur- 
passed for the beauty of the faces by any work in the 
exhibition. There is less simplicity in a picture of the same 
subject from Buckingham Palace, nad the saint is of a 
more complex character. Lord MrTHUEN’s Cavity is a 
group of ahandsome woman looking up and surrounded by 
some children. . 

Among secular compositions is an Andromede, the girl 
standing upright and appearing unconscious of the ap- 
proaching monster which is too absurd to excite terror. 
The Ainaldo and Armida in the third room is the most 
satisfactory of the subject pictures, and there is a second 
version of it with the figures reversed. In its original 
condition it must have been a very brilliant picture, for it 
still retains a fine glow of colour. The young hero is 
asleep near water, and the sorceress is endeavouring to 
enchain him with wreaths of roses. From the water a 
syren rises and sings from a sheet of music. Near her is a 
Cupid, who is watching the results with a roguish expression 
on his face. Some admirers will consider that it is the 
climax of VANDYKE’s art in the exhibition. The majority 
of visitors will, however, find most satisfaction in the 
English portraits. They are sufficiéntly numerous to com- 
prise several of the most prominent actors who were to 
take parts in the approaching tragedy of the war between 
the King and Parliament. It is true there is only one side, 
for although some of the nobles of that time were, like 
Lord FaLKLanp, disposed to believe in the uprightness 
and integrity of the Parliamentary leaders, they hesitated 
about incurring the risk of joining them. The Puritan 
leaders ‘were also unwilling to patronise the arts, and 
especially as practised by the “ Principal Painter in Ordinary 
to their Majesties.”” There were consequently few sober- 
garbed visitors to the studio at Blackfriars. Enough works 
rooms of the 
Academy to be occupied. When we consider they all 
form a portion of the work of an artist who died when he 
was forty-two, we must wonder at his productivity. The 
pictures are separated by intervals of wall space which 
are advantageous, and many an artist will regret that 
a similar arrangement is not feasible in the Summer 
Exhibition. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE volume containing the reports of the winter meet- 


ings and summer excursions of the archeologists of the | engineer, JAMES DEas. 


Upper Norwood Athenzum has appeared. The places 


have so clean a waterway as desired. But for some years 
past there has been no doubt about the improvement in 
its condition. That was due to the Clyde Trust and to the 
It is with regret his sudden death 
on Friday last will be heard by all those who have been 


visited were Tottenham and Bruce Castle; Slyfield and | brought into relations with him. He was in his seventy- 


Stoke d’Abernon ; Sutton Place; Sevenoaks, Knole and its 


Park; Wheathampstead; Rochester and Gadshill, Kent; | varied. 


The Deepdene, Farnham and Waverly, Oxford, Eltham 
Palace and Well Hall.. The excursions have not the ex- 


third year. His education was thoroughly practical and 
The son of a prominent engineer, after gain- 
ing experience of railway works he was engaged as loco- 
motive engineer on various Scottish railways. In 1869 he 


citement which attends on county societies, but they are | was appointed engineer to the Clyde Trust, and he had 


more likely to create and foster a love of archeology. | therefore completed thirty years of work. 


People who would be afraid to take part in the county visits 
can express their doubts and give interpretations without 
incurring a charge of presumption. The pleasant journeys 


The progress 
of the Clyde, as exemplified in the construction of works 
under his charge, is marvellous, and the revenue in con- 
sequence has increased threefold. His loss will be much 


of the members of the Atheneum have continued so long | regretted in Glasgow, and with reason. 


we might be disposed to say it has the germs of a much 
larger institution in it. But if the members became more 
ambitious they might forfeit much utility and fail to give so 
much instruction and pleasure. 


GLascow was right in suggesting by the introduction 
of a salmon in its armorial bearings the importance of the 
Clyde to the city. It is needful, therefore, that the river 
should be kept in as excellent a condition as is possible. 
With manufactories pouring refuse into the water and other 
means to blacken and enfoul the river, it is impossible to 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CHOIR LOOKING EAST, SHOWING PART 
OF NORTH TRANSEPT_ENTRANCE TO SOUrTH AMBULATORY— 
- THE TRIFORIUM, NORTH TRANSEPT, 
LONDON BRIDGE, AS IT MIGHT BE. 


DINING SALOON, 3.M.S, ‘OCEANIC,’ WHITE STAR LINE. 


MINLEY MANOR, FLEET, HANTS, 


BRYANSTON, DORSET, 
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SIR A.W. BLOMFIELD ON CHURCH BUILDING. 


HE late Sir A. W. Blomfield was not long in practice as 
an architect when he announced his theory as to how 
English churches should be planned. He maintained that a 
building should exactly express its purpose, and that the bare 
walls or actual skeleton of a church should bear the distinct 
impress of every part of the ritual existing at the time of its 
erection, and should give expression to all ceremonies and 
forms of worship about to be celebrated in it. In the first place, 
he insisted on importance being given to the altar or holy 
table. To attain that end he considered it was better to spend 
a little extra cost around it, although it might beat the sacrifice 
of some decoration in other parts. For that reason he recom- 
mended the employment of a stone reredos. The principle, he 
said, of always expressing the position of an altar by a solid 
reredos depends simply on the question, Is the most 
solemn part of our ritual celebrated there or not? The 
position of the font should, at any rate, be well de- 
fined and expressed by, some modification or exceptional 
feature in the architecture, so that there may be a perpetual 


,view and hearing of the officiating minister. 


churches as beautiful but as different from the Medieval build- 
ings as they in their turn were from the early Christian 
basilicas. But to turn a church into a great auditorium is not 
only subversive of all proper ritual expression in arrangement, 
but renders it almost impossible to conduct the service in a 
decent anc reverent manner. Where galleries are a necessity 
they should be located as part of the construction, and their 
presence should be expressed internally. A gallery at the west 
end of a church broke up and dissipated the sounds from the 
east end and prevented echo, besides clothing the conspicuous 
bareness of the wall, In planning the nave the seats should 
be fixed, and all the congregation should have an uninterrupted 
Arrangements 
should be made by which all the congregation should feel 
neither too cold nor too hot, and there should be no draughts 
in the church. As far as possible the obstruction of view 
caused by thick columns should be avoided. 

Arthur Blomfield endeavoured, as far as he could, to carry 
out the principles he had adopted. In order to suggest how far 
he was successful, we have reproduced a few of his churches 
from early volumes of Zhe Architect. They will show how 


and ineffaceable protest against any future removal by a | he tried to combine economy with artistic appearance and with 


YY 


wee 
BAN HIS 
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ALL SAINTS CHURCH, UPPER CALDECOTE, BEDFORD, 


reforming churchwarden or a new incumbent. The reading- 


desk, he said, should be an architectural feature, and that a hint . 


for the treatment might be taken from the ambos in Saint . 


Clement’s, Rome. As to the pulpit, he said, any sort of one 
not entering into the spirit of the church does not satisfy a 
principle which we all acknowledge in the abstract. According 
to him, some of the best examples of Medizeval pulpits are to 
‘be found in the refectories of monasteries, and used for read- 
ing to the monks during their meals. He was an advocate of 
sounding-boards, and concluded it would be much better for 
the architect to incorporate one with his design and put it up 
at once with the pulpit than run the risk of his work being dis- 
figured hereafter by its addition. The organ also should 
impart a distinctive character to that part of the building which 
is destined to receive it. In village churches where only a 
harmonium can be employed, a tecess in the thickness of the 
wall could be formed with very good effect at a very small cost 
and with unmistakable fitness of purpose. 

As neither English ritual nor English congregations can be 
considered the same as those for which the ancient churches 
were built, it is not to be expected that they can be copied 
exactly with advantage. He believed that had it been possible 
for a new and true architecture to have sprung up with the 
Reformation from the ashes of the old, we should have had 


fitness for ritual. The first example is All Saints Church, 
Upper Caldecote, Bedford. 

The chief interest which attaches to this church arises from 
its success as a work of art, and the very moderate amount of 
its cost. For a sum extremely modest when reckoned at so 
much per sitting, or when looked at as the cost of a complete 
church, the architect succeeded in producing a_ building 
which has good claims to be looked upon with admiration. 
The proportions of the church are not lofty, and the materials 
are chiefly brick, stone being very sparingly introduced. 
Coloured decoration was to some extent employed to heighten 
the effect of the chancel, and, though not spread over a large 
surface, yet combines well with the simple patterns produced 
by the use of bricks with different colours. The design isa 
good example of that class of church which is often called fur 
where means are narrow, and at the same time a certain 
amount of beauty and grace is indispensable. 

The second church is St. Barnabas Church, Oxford, and is 
interesting for several reasons. The material first thought of 
by the architect for the entire construction of this church was 
concrete, but it was found that the main walls could be built 
much more cheaply of ordinary rubble work in blue lias 
mortar cemented without to protect it from the weather, and 
plastered within to receive the decoration. Portland cement 
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concrete, however, is employed for steps and window-sills, and 
in all positions where stone would ordinarily be found, except 
for columns and capitals, where Bath stone is used; no 
moulding or other feature in imitation of wrought stonework 
has been admitted into the concrete work. The interior makes 
a favourable impression. The plan is that of an ancient 
basilica—a wide and long nave, with aisles ; a’semicircular 
apse at the east for the sacrarium, the choir being con- 
structed in the eastern bay of the nave; a smaller apse at 
- the west end for a baptistery. The style is Romanesque. 
The nave is separated from its ‘aisles by arcades of plain un- 
moulded, semicircular arches, carried on short columns with 
carved caps, the wall space being relieved with hood mouldings 
and horizontal lines of brick. The nave is covered in by a 
tie-beam roof of imposing span, effectively decorated with 
colour. A colossal figure of Our Lord in. the attitude of bene- 
diction occupies the semi-dome of the apse, which is studded 
with stars. Beneath His feet is an arcade filled with the figures 
of the Apostles arranged in pairs ; still lower are panels of a 
foliage pattern, and, lastly, a plain dado. The face of the 
east wall on each side of the arch is also decorated in four 
panels of ornamental work with the symbols of the- four 
Evangelists. The arch itself is turned in alternate voussoirs 
of brick and cement. The string-courses of brickwork are 
arranged harmoniously with the colouring, and the design- 
ing of the decoration is admirable. A slender baldachin or 
canopy gives great dignity to the altar, and a large metal cross 
‘suspended from the roof over the west entrance to the choir 
has a very picturesque and striking effect: The cost of the 
church (which holds 1,000 persons), including boundary-walls, 
gas, warming, all fittings, decorations, &c., and architect’s com- 
mission, amounted to 5,500/. 

The third example, the church of St. Mary, Strood, Kent, 
was built and partially endowed at the sole expense of a lady, 
Mrs. Griffith, The cost was about 6,o00/. The material is 
Kentish rag in range work, with hammer-dressed quoins of the 
same material, and Bath stone for windows, &c. The interior 
is faced with Hassock and red and stock bricks. The interior 
is of much more ornamental character than the exterior. The 
east window (an Early English triplet) is filled with stained- 
glass. A large window in the south transept was presented 


by the contractors, Messrs. Foord, of Rochester, as a mening 


to their father. The reredos is of stone with marble columns; 
having in the centre panel a group carved in alabaster repre- 
senting Our Saviour at the moment of His recognition in the 
breaking of bread to the two disciples at Emmaus. .A small 
panel on each side is filled with mosaic representing a pot of 
lilies. The roofs and sittings throughout are of pitch pine ; the 
chancel stalls are of wainscot. A brass eagle by Messrs. Hart, 
Peard & Co. was presented to the church , 


FLEMISH ART GUILDS. 


if the catalogue of the Winter Exhibition at the New 

Gallery there is an excellent essay on “ Early Art in the 
Netherlands,” by Mr. W. H. J. Weale, whose authority on the sub- 
ject is indisputable. On the matter of the art guilds he writes :— 
‘Up to the end of the twelfth century art in the Low Countries 
was almost entirely * under the control of thé monastic orders. 


The abbeys, and even many of the priories, had around theny 


a large number of dependents who worked for and under the 
direction of the monks, who always had two schools; one in 
which they trained their own novices in the arts and sciences, 
‘the other in which they instructed their dependents in every 
craft. There is documentary evidence to show that these 
dependents living under the protection of the abbot were to be 
counted by hundreds, and sometimes even by thousands. They 
formed communities, working not only for the monks, but also, 
under strict regulations, for outsiders. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century a great change took place—a change brought 
about by the development of the towns. As soon as a town 
grew to any size the inhabitants engaged in any particular 


craft, or in two or more connected crafts, joined themselves | 


into’ associations to protect their common interests. These 
associations once. formed gradually developed, and when the 
commonalty obtained from the sovereign a charter of incor- 
poration, they in their turn got one from the municipality. 
The first thing a newly-incorporated municipality did was to 
build a belfry and then a town hall; other public buildings 
soon had to be added, and as the inhabitants grew in wealth 
they replaced their wooden houses by more durable construc- 
tions in brick or stone. Art craftsmen soon found that to be 
able to work in peace it was no longer necessary to remain 
under the shadow of the abbeys, and numbers of them removed 
into the towns. There they quickly discovered that their 
position as independent craftsmen was anything but stable, 


* At Maastricht, Liége, Utrecht and Tournai the cathedral chapters | 


no doubt exercised a similar influence. 


and that to succeed they must unite with one or other of the 
existing industrial corporations. So in many towns the masons 
and sculptors joined that of the carpenters ; the painters and 
glass-painters that of the saddlers and glaziers. All these 
corporations, primarily formed to protect and further the 
temporal interests of their members, had also a religious 
side, all the members being bound to join and subscribe to 
the guild in honour of the saint chosen as patron of the corpora- 
tion. During the thirteenth century some few monasteries, 
such as the Cistercian abbey of the Dunes near Furnes, and 
the Benedictine abbey of St. Hubert, in the Ardennes, still kept 
a body of art craftsmen about them, but these gradually 
diminished in number, and from the close of the century the 
arts only flourished and progressed in the towns in which those 
who practised them formed part of a chartered corporation. No 
man practising a craft already in the possession of a chartered 
corporation could work for pay in a town unless he were a 
burgher by birth or by purchase, and a member of that cor- 
poration. As such he obtained a recognised position, but was 
also subject’ to strictly enforced regulations. Painters 
neither looked on themselves nor were considered by the 
public as superior to other craftsmen. It was not until art 
began to decay that they gave themselves . superior airs. 
During the great ages they were paid for their work like other 
craftsmen ; it had to be good, honest work executed with good 
materials—the officers of the corporation saw to that—and it 
was each man’s aim to make his work as beautiful as he could. 
The old warning, “Caveat emptor,” as regards the works 
executed by members of the chartered art corporations, became 
obsolete, and attention to it only again became necessary when 
sculptors and painters emancipated themselves from all control 
save that of the law courts, quite incompetent to deal with such 
matters. The corporation took. care to secure the proper 
training of its members. A lad had to be bound apprentice for 
a term of years to a master painter, who became responsible 
for his technical education and for his attention to his religious 
duties. The boy lived with his master, served him and had to 
obey him; the master in return had to give him thorough 
instruction in all matters relating to his craft ; how to prepare 
his panel or canvas, how to prepare and lay on the gesso 
ground, how to mix his colours and make his varnishes. His 
apprenticeship terminated, the youth became a journeyman, 
and could work for pay under any master he chose, either in 
his own town or elsewhere ; after a time he would present him- 
self before the appointed officers of the corporation for admis- 
sion to the rank of master painter. He was required to give 
satisfactory evidence of his technical knowledge and to execute 
a picture . He had next to take an oath to obey the laws of the 
corporation, and to:ptomise that his work should be good and 
honest work in the sight of God. Then upon payment of certain 
fees, which varied in amount according to whether he were the son 
of a master painter or of an outsider, he became a full member of 
| the corporation with a right to vote at the annual election of its 
| officers, but though a free master, he remained all his life under 
| the supervision of the inspectors of the corporation, who could 
| 


at any time enter his shop and seize any materials that were 
bad, such as panels. with knots in them, and gold, silver, azure 
| or sinople of inferior quality ; these were confiscated and 
_ destroyed, and their owner fined, Again, if any dispute arose 
between a painter and his employer the officers of the 
| corporation were called in to settle it, to appraise the 


4 value of the work, and in case of a previous contract to 


state whether the agreement -had been honestly fulfilled, 
and whether the work delivered was executed according to 
céntract. The painter of any scamped or dishonest work 
would be brought before the magistrates and severely punished. 
If, on the other hand, the work was found to be better 
than that contracted for, the complainjng purchaser had to 
pay the difference between the price agreed upon and the real 
value, as also all the ‘costs of the expert witnesses, &c. The 
art corporations grew in power during the fourteenth century, 
but did not attain their full importance until towards the 
middle of the fifteenth. At that time delegates from all the 
chartered corporations of painters throughout the Low Coun- 
tries met every third year in one or other town, where they 
spent several days in discussing matters of common interest 
and in communicating to one another the discovery of improve- 
| ments in technical methods. These periodical reunions fully 
explain the remarkable uniformity.in the processes employed 
throughout the Low Countries, and prove that until the middle 
of the sixteenth century there was really only one school, the 
old and proper name of which is the Early Netherlandish, and 
not the Early Flemish school, for, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes, Flanders during the whole of the fifteenth century 
gave birth, to very few painters, of any great merit, and the 
most distinguished of these were sons of Dutchmen, 


The Trial of the action brought by M. Bertholdi, the 
sculptor, against the Municipality of Marseilles, claiming the 
right to have his name on the great building, The'Longchamps, 
will take place on February 4. 
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DUMAS AND DORE. 


HERE was fitness in the selection of Gustave Doré to be 

the sculptor of the memorial of Alexandre Dumas in the 

Place Monceau, Paris. Both men were unparalleled for their 
productiveness in their own fields. It would be a task to count 
the writings of Alexander the Great or the designs for illustra- 
tion of Doré. They were phenomenal, and we may never look 
upon their like again. Both did not receive the highest meed 
of praise in their own country. A greater variety of editions 
of Dumas have appeared in London than in Paris, and Doré 
was raised above all the risks which beset a draughtsman for 


journals by the splendid rewards he received from England. 
There can be no doubt his pictures were praised among us 
beyond their merits, but where is the artist who wken he sees 
crowds acclaim his works would have the courage to say om 
sum dignus? His. countrymen would not admit that Doré 
was a painter; they considered him as a draughtsman on 
wood and no more. He was so afraid of sarcasm that 
his. contributions to the Salon were on a small scale 
and were mostly landscapes. Perhaps he was spoiled, by 
England. If he could not paint anatomically perfect figures 
he was less competent to work in bronze. Several years ago 


we published an illustration of a centrepiece by him, which was 


THE READERS OF DUMAS. 


(By Gustave Doré.) 
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nearly equal to the average works which are to be seen in the 


shop windows of the bronzists on the boulevards, while it had, 


qualities which a “sculptor to the trade” would not dare 
attempt. But a statuette of Wight was an easy undertaking 
compared with the large figures of which we give illustrations. 
They have a plasticity which could not be acquired in a 
sculptor’s atelier. But on that account they correspond with 
Dumas’s own creations. French writers who labour hard in 
order to discover the most fitting words in the dictionary, 
and who seek to gain admittance into the Academy by 
polishing a volume as if it were a gem, cannot admire 


D'ARTAGNAN. 


the amazing activity which. was supposed to be due 
to the employment of operatives in a literary factory, 
and by the adoption of a system in which no time was 
allowed for thinking. Doré’s figures are not equal tothe Departure 
of the Conscripts, by Rude, on the great arch in the same dis- 
trict, but then the subjects to be represented are of a different 
class. Who would care, for instance, to subject D’Artagnan 
| and his adventures as they are related in a host of volumes to 
| microscopic criticism? In his own little volume of memoirs 
; and in Madame Sevigné’s letters, the Captain of the 
Musketeers appears to be a rather simple gentleman. Doré’s 


(By Gustave Doré.) 
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Captain realises Dumas’s description, and both can afford much 
pleasure to those who are not hypercritical. As to the Readers 
of Dumas, who are seated on the pedestal, they are not 
suggestive of scholars ; they are simple Parisian folk. When 
Thackeray saw a boy engrossed in a novel at Coire, he came to 
the conclusion that the young rascal was neglecting school, 
study, domestic duties and what not, because he was enthralled 
by “ Monte-Cristo,” by the “Three Musketeers,” or some 
other of the thousand and one romances. Indeed, Thackeray 
himself with all his ethics was not proof against the temptation. 
He tells us how he has read Dumas all day long in bed, and 
although the ladies of the household were clamouring for the 
volumes, he was deaf to their cries. Dumas is a universal 
benefactor who has afforded enjoyment to many in the intervals 
of trouble, and while admitting he is neither archzologically 
nor historically correct, he can, with all his shortcomings, 
compel the reader to transpose himself into a past age and to 
pass through the courts and camps and castles as if he did not 
belong to this nineteenth century. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Parisians wish to have one of their boulevards 
renamed after him. 


MURAL PAINTING IN ITS RELATION TO 
ARCHITECTURE.* . 


DEFINITION is a good thing to begin with, and I trust 
in this case a negative definition may be a still better 
beginning. 

In the first place, mural painting is not the mere application 
of tints to architectural surfaces. Yet I venture to say that to 
many architects this whole question is a mere afterthought, left 
to the dregs of their appropriations of time and money. 

Some architects would seem to consider it but a concession 
to the weakness of their clients ; considering, themselves, that 
any interference with the whiteness of the structure is a thing 
to be regretted. 

Under such haphazard influences, having passed through 
the gloom of the “black-walnut period,” we seem to have 
emerged into an era of “white and gold,” which has not 
inaptly been termed “the last resort of feeble minds ;” it might 
otherwise be termed the first. Imagine St. Mark’s or the 
Capelia Palatina done in white stucco, with only the decorated 
members picked out in gold. 

The colour of a building is an important factor in its effect. 
And mural painting, as the application of colour to architectural 
surfaces, is not.a matter of caprice, still less is it of secondary 
importance. 

In your use of architectural forms you have a reason for 
their employment ; precedent and the inevitable logic of new 
conditions influence your choice of details and the use you 
make of them. By no means the least of these details is 
colour. Inthe form of your building colour bears much the 
same relation as it does to the human form; it distinguishes 
the living from the dead. 


So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 


Byron was speaking of modern Greece; he might have 
been speaking of much of our modern architecture, 

When I speak of the colour of the human body it is not of 
the application of artificial cosmetics to the complexion, but of 


| the colour and’ supporting power of the marble below, 


the varying tints which play over the surface of the healthful 
body, not only differing according to the actual surface, but 
corresponding to the different play of the muscles underneath. 
In a word, the colour of the human body is organic. _ Precisely 
so should be the colour applied to architecture. Its values are 
threefold. Colour should be constructional always. It is good 
if it is expressional also and agreeable in texture and tone. 

In regard to the constructional value of colour, you recog- 
nise the principle in your exterior construction by your choice 
of materials. You continue to recognise it in the interior finish 
by the use of mosaics, natural woods and metal-work. Why 
then deny it to the appliéd’ colour treatment of constructive 
surfaces? If you do not deny it in theory.you too often ignore 
it In practice. That which supports weight should have the 
appearance of sufficient strength to carry the weight. Trivial 
or flimsy colour makes your solid wall appear to be so in reality. 

You reduce stresses and strains to an exact basis, yet the 
colour which clothes your construction receives but scant con- 
sideration. Certain architectural forms express clearly their 
purpose or origin ; as the dome, its pendentive, the frieze and 
the lunette. The forms mean something in the building, the 
colours they bear must express that something or their meaning 
will be lost. The dome crowns the structure and suggests the 
heavens which are above the earth, therefore its colour should 
relate to its structural form and send it swinging farther up into | 


* A paper by Mr. Elmer E. Garnscy read before the -Thirty-third 


Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects, and pub- 
lished in the American Architect. ; 


the sky itself. The pendentives lock together the supporting . 


arches, and in colour should appear to be as solid and resisting 
as they really are. The frieze binds the whole together, and 
must be a ligature of colour as well as of structure. The 
lunette is a resultant form, and may be treated with much 
greater freedom in colour than if it were a supporting form. 

In the mural painting of the dome and rotunda of the 
Library of Congress the colour scheme was based upon the 
various marbles used in the great order of piers and their 
connecting arcades. The piers are dark Numidian, standing 
on a base of dark Tennessee. The engaged column is of a 
lighter red. The two-storeyed arcade which connects the piers 
is built of rich tawny Siena. The capitals of piers and columns 
are of plaster, and all above this point is of the same material. 
The problem was to build up a constructional colour scheme, 
with the coloured marbles as the foundation. First, the groups 


of capitals crowning the piers were solidly gilded; then the 


entablature was treated in gold and gold colour, forming a 
cincture to bind together all the great supporting masses. The 
pendentives above the piers were painted a grey red, ie: 

e 
arches in lighter tones of the Siena beneath them, and the 
secondary frieze of eagles, resting on the arches and forming 
the drum of the dome, is again treated in gold. The inner 
surface of the dome is practically encrusted with plaster orna- 


ment, rendered in grey. Its coffers bear gold rosettes, relieved 4 


against a blue ground. : 
Considering the height of the dome,’ the blue in these 
coffers has been varied, in order to avoid monotony ; and this 
has been accomplished, not by mixing the colours before they 
were applied, but by painting certain small mouldings that 
frame the coffers in yellow or red, so the blue in one section of 
the dome appears slightly greenish, while the next has a slight 
violet tone by the complementary contrast thus introduced. 


Finally, the collar of the dome is enriched by Mr. Blashfield’s © 


figure composition, executed on a blue ground. The whole is 
one of the largest interior surfaces treated in colour 
in America, and the entire scheme is an example of the 
constructional value of applied celour. : 


The second value we have claimed for colour is that it — 


should be expressional. 
sideration. 
and certain colours create certain mental impressions or 
impulses. Mankind is not alone sensitive to these impressions, 
and for a pertinent, if not a, perilous, demonstration of this fact, 
try waving a red cloth before the eyes of a healthy bull. 

The blue of the sky dominates every fair landscape, and we 
associate it with vast space and soaring height. It has been 


Nor is this entirely a sentimental con- 


associated with religious faith from the remotest times, and the — 


roofs and domes of both pagan and Christian temples bear 
witness to the sentiment expressed by it to man in all ages. 
The green of nature is reposeful. It reminds us of the cool 
depths of the forest and the peaceful quiet of the country side. 
Yellow, the colour of sunlight, is joyous and brilliant, and 
within its scale lies gold, always a human attraction. _ Absolute 
black suggests negation ; it is sad to us and we'll none of it. 


White, on the other hand, stands for purity, cleanliness of body 


and mind, and we associate it with angels and virgins, . Red, 
as before suggested, is an exciting colour, is associated with 
festivity and “a hot time.” We shall appreciate its value in 
mural painting the better after seeing Pompeii. : 


The expressional value of colour is also associated with 


local and climatic conditions. The peculiar and persistent 
atmosphere of Pittsburgh affects our colour perceptions 
differently from the clearer environment of the coast Cities, 
New England has a different complexion from the south, 


consequently demands a different prescription; while Old 
England and Italy are still farther apart in respect to colour 


expression. 

The third value of colour includes texture and tone. 
is called a “ good job” of painting is infrequently a satisfactory 
finish for an architectural surface. Its smug perfection is 
inartistic. We resent the paint. Copy a tapestry—colour for 
colour, pattern for pattern—on a wall and hang the tapestry 
beside it. The one is tame and uninteresting because it lacks 
the texture of the other. aoe 

In the Piccolomini Library at Siena, asseries of inscriptions 
in gold qn a blue ground runs quite around the room, just 
above the principal frescoes and: above the stylobate, forming 


both a base for the paintings and a strong colour band of great 


value. Mr. McKim desired to use the same motive in Bates 


Hall, in the Boston Public Library, but as no paintings yet. 


existed in the wall-panels above that might have suggested 
suitable inscriptions, and as in this instance, at least, no 
Bostonian would have been bold enough to suggest a descrip- 
tion of something which did not exist, the flat painted surface, 
unrelieved by lettering, lacked interest. The problem was how 
to give these surfaces a suitable texture. It was solved by 
casting the panels, into which the band is divided, from a 
strongly marked bull’s hide, giving the finished work the effect 
of painted leather. To answer your question, Why not have 


Our impressions are received through the senses, - 


What . 
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used real leather instead of imitating it in plaster? the heat- 
flue openings occur directly behind these panels, and leather is 
not a good heat-resisting material. ; 

But how shall we achieve texture in paint on a smooth 
wall? It certainly cannot be done by the ordinary methods of 
house-painting, nor secured through the usual painter’s specifi- 
cation. Different technique and processes must be employed. 
Scumbling, or dragging an opaque colour over the surface, and 
then glazing with transparent colour, is one method ; tricks and 
experiments, failures, and finally success, may be achieved by 
the expenditure of time and money. 

Tapestry and leather are also expensive wall-hangings, and 
texture in colour cannot be secured without proportionate cost, 
while it may be made as beautiful, in its way, as either of 
these, capable of honourable association with the finest woods 
and marbles and the choicest products of loom and needle. 

The Romans had a high appreciation of the value of 
architectural colour decoration, and some consideration of the 
methods of Pompeian painting may aid us in the illustration of 
its principles. Many of even the smaller Pompeian rooms 
possess a wonderfully monumental character. There is little 
to be seen in them but the wall-paintings ; the ceilings have 
disappeared, hardly leaving a hint of their construction. The 
mosaic floors are concealed by a layer of pumice and ashes ; 
a few columns remain without entablature, and doors and 
windows are but crumbling apertures. Yet the scarred walls 
have kept their glories of colour for. eighteen centuries, and 
there exists the greatest academy for the study of mural painting 
in the world to-day. 

The laying-out of these wall-paintings is essentially archi- 
tectonic in character and method. A dado or stylobate of 
dark colour, greyish, brownish, or purplish-black, the main 
wall-surface panelled with the primary or secondary colours, 
the style and rail in white or yellow and the frieze above in 
some pale colour, white or grey. The general divisions were 
first laid on in broad, solid masses of colour, then the ornament, 
foliage, or figure subjects were painted on them in a thick 
impasto, sometimes appearing to have been executed with a 
spatula rather than a brush. Finally, the whole surface was 
rubbed with wax and beautifully polished. These walls exhibit 
the value of colour in its application to architecture in the 
relations under which we have been considering the subject of 
colour. The colour is constructional, it is frequently expres- 
sional, and its texture and tone are superb. 

The ornamental forms with which the Pompeian walls are 
decorated do not always arise from their construction, but they 
are so invented and disposed that the wall is made beautiful, 
which is almost the best that can be asked of the mural painter. 
A sufficient suggestion is made of the structural character of 
the wall, but the painter did his work with the greatest freedom, 
not attempting to deceive us by a pictorial treatment, but 
preserved the vertical plane of the wall, while tracing upon it 
a pattern of perspectives, landscapes, or figure paintings. 

Tone in mural painting is that almost indefinable saturation 
of the whole work that, like the atmosphere of Indian summer, 
melts the landscape into one delicious colour impression. The 
first impression one receives in the Borgia apartments in the 
Vatican, painted by Pinturrichio, is that of an exquisite tone or 
bloom which pervades the whole. A dusty-grey purple and 
equally dusty and grey gold seem to have crept over the whole 
interior. Nowhere does one or the other become a dominant 
colour-note. Everywhere they are both felt rather than seen. 
When we examine the technique of the painter we find that 
gilding has been carried through the entire work by such 
subtle means and by such rare judgment that there is almost 
a patina of gold over the painted surfaces and the ornamenta- 
tion in relief as well. The architectural forms introduced into 
the backgrounds, the embroidered hems of the costumes, the 
details of armour, jewellery and other accessories are modelled 
directly on the wall in slight relief, and everywhere this relief 
is touched with gold. Not only these, but the fruit on the trees, 
the flowers in the foreground, the distance, and even the sky 
itself have been brought under the same convention by carry- 
ing over them all a sort of diaper of little dots in relief, each of 
which is deftly gilded. By these means the eye is never 
allowed to receive an impression unaffected by gold. Again, 
by contrast with the dull yellow of the gold every other colour 
is tinged or affected by the complementary of gold colour, 
which is purple. It is by the judicious juxtaposition of com- 
plementary colours that this neutralised bloom is secured, and 
no painter who may be called a colourist can be ignorant of 
their value, 

Mural painting is not only a question of colour, but of 
pattern. And by pattern we mean any sort of breaking-up of 
spaces by design, whether by lines, ornaments or figures. 
Much confusion exists in the study of design. The painter 
studies from the figure ; the designer studies ornament. The 
architect studies both, but not in reference to colour.. The 
whole matter of surface decoration becomes a question of 
pattern, and in taking up the subject let us consider it under 
these three heads—pattern, balance of pattern, and flatness. 


As soon as we leave unbroken planes and begin to cut them 
up in any way, by ornament, by figures or by lines, we begin 
to work a pattern. The first condition that must be fulfilled on 
a painted wall is that it shall be an agreeable piece of colour. 
Then, is it ornamental? Does it cut up into a good pattern? 
Then, what is it all about? What are, the. names of all these 
gods and goddesses? Unfortunately these questions are 
usually reversed. Take Sargent’s work in the Boston Public 
Library. It has been criticised as confused. The first impres- 
sion we receive in looking at it from the top of the staircase is 
of a rich brocade. It is a splendid piece of colour hung in the 
shadow of a vault. Then, as we approach, a sort of intricate 
pattern in red and gold appears, and then we find that this 
is really-composed of groups of figures, vast wings and strange 
emblems, shadowy forms of pagan birds and beasts. If it 
appears confused it is because the artist has delved into the 
mysterious religions of the past, and has expressed in his work 
the confused ideas of religion that then prevailed. There is no 
confusion of design when he represents the simple truths of 
our religion in the frieze below the lunette. The line of prophets 
is as majestically simple as a row of columns. 

The use of the human figure in the pattern is valuable as a 
part of that pattern. The beauty of the pattern is not entirely 
dependent on the figure. A wreath or cartouche is equally 
valuable if properly used, and architectural motives, landscapes 
and geometrical forms each have their value and place in good 
pattern-making. 

The second consideration of pattern is balance. Balance of 
empty spaces with detail ; of colour with form, and of orna- 
ment with simplicity. In Mr. Vedder’s lunette called “ Rome,” 
in the Walker Art Gallery at Bowdoin College, the architec- 
tural background is not only valuable as a ground against 
which are displayed figures and symbolical devices ; its 
balanced masses and central opening give symmetry and rest- 
fulness to the composition. And the principal figure with its 
supporting groups are studied not only for their own fine 
contours, but for the shape and size of the spaces which occur 
between and about them. Indeed, no work by this painter 
lacks the keenest perception of balance of pattern, whether it 
be in mural painting or in book illustration. The lunette form 
especially demands balance of pattern and stability of design. 
Its decoration should not appear as a procession that moves 
across it, emerging, apparently, from the frame at one side to 
disappear at the other. The frieze is the place for the proces- 
sion. Its form demands treatment which shall suggest con- 
tinuity or repetition. That of the lunette an arrangement that 
shall be complete in itself. For the wall that ends a vaulted 
ceiling stops the succession of arches or vaulting, and its 
design must express stability. An-.interesting comparison of 
figure-patterns applied to the decoration of lunette forms may 
be made between the work of Messrs. Melchers & Cox in the 
Library of Congress, where in identical spaces they have pro- 
ceeded upon opposite theories of design. 

The Abbey decoration in the Boston Public Library can 
hardly be considered a successful example of balance of pattern. 
In the first place, it is a frieze broken into a series of panels of 
arbitrary lengths, the reason for which is not obvious. Such 
divisions of a continuous surface, without architectural reasons 
for their existence, are at once disturbing. There is no balance 
of decorated and plain surfaces in the individual panels, nor is 
the same general plane carried along over the painted wall. 
As illustrations of the Holy Grail legend they are interesting 
pictures ; as mural paintings they lack relation with the archi- 
tecture. 

On the other hand, the work of Chavannes in the same 
building relates very closely to the architecture. As colour it 
harmonises perfectly with the marble which frames it; as 
pattern it is in scale with the architecture, and a fine balance 
runs through the whole series. Landscape plays an important 
part in Chavanne’s pattern. The rocks and hills, sky and 
water, masses of earth, trees and building, serve in the making 
and balance of the pattern, quite as well_as the human figures. 
In one panel sea and sky balance each other. In another an 
unbroken mass of sky is contrasted with a mass of flower- 
broidered earth. On the long wall the principal line is that 
made by the Muses ascending towards the genius in the centre. 
These figures are not disposed in perfect symmetry, yet they do 
maintain the requisite balance, and their general trend triangu- 
lates with the central doorway. 

Another equally valuable example of balance of pattern may 
be seen in La Farge’s “Ascension” in the Church of the 
Ascension in New York. The disposition of landscape, masses 
of clouds and of angels above and disciples beneath create 
perfect balance of parts, and the placing of the figure of Our 
Lord at the exact point where it dominates the whole, although 
this is not the actual geometric centre of the space. 

The third consideration of pattern is ‘flatness. The word 
does not perfectly express the subject, which includes the 
much-discussed question of the wall as a solid and unpierced 
plane. The stricture is frequently made that the mural painter 
makes holes in the wall. There is no law, however, that 
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defines how much flatness is desirable, nor are there rules as to 
how it is to be obtained. Absolute flatness and entire disregard 
of modelling would be wearisome to both the eye and the 
imagination. Absolute disregard of the wall as a constructive 
surface is equally offensive to the reason. Giotto’s style is 
sometimes cited as the ideal technique for mural painting; but 
it must be remembered that Giotto painted in the way he did 
because he knew no other way. Norare the conventions of the 
Japanese of much greater value to the painter of to-day. The 
landscape-painter seeks to destroy the actual vertical plane of 
his picture by leading us insensibly off into his aerial distances. 

The patterns of primitive peoples are perfectly flat, and at 
the same time quite incapable of inspiring lofty imagination. 

Referring to the Pompeian walls, we often find a’ sort of 
linear perspective employed in their patterns. There is no 
attempt at actual illusion, yet in those small rooms the effect of 
these devices is to give us some suggestion of breadth. We 
are not led out through the wall into out-of-doors, but some 
impression of the outer world has been brought in to us. 

Architectural forms, when treated in the grand style of 
Raphael’s School of Athens, do not offend us by any undue 
suggestion of extra-mural nature. That noble vista of arches, 
while it stimulates the imagination, is no panoramic or illusive 
background. 

It would seem, therefore, that while linear perspective may 
be reckoned as of much value in mural painting, aerial 
perspective had better be left to landscape painting. 

The treatment of the figure in regard to flatness of execution 
opens up a still wider field of discussion, as precedents may be 
found for almost any degree of modelling, from an absolute 
silhouette to the frankest naturalism. 

Some painters satisfy themselves by using a strong outline 
around the figure, which is so evident a convention that it 
flattens everything within its boundaries, and allows sufficient 
modelling in a lighter key to expre3s the action of the figure. 
The difficulty they encounter is that the strong contours thus 
obtained do not always form an agreeable pattern, and the 
gain in one quality is at the expense of another. 

Perhaps some study of the sculptor’s technique might be 
useful to the mural painter, especially of such work as the low- 
relief decorations of certain Roman vaults and tombs. The 
contours are strongly marked in some places where the tool 
has cut deeply into the fresh plaster. Again, there is no line 
at all where the figure emerges from the ground, and its 
contour is entirely left to the imagination. 

There are many ways of achieving beautiful results, and 
general principles rather than dogmatic statements should 
guide us. 

In conclusion, I beg to recapitulate the propositions under 
which the relations of mural painting to architecture have been 
considered :-— 

1. That colour shall be treated with the same seriousness 
accorded to form. 

2. That it has these essential values—constructional, expres- 
sional, textural and tonal. 

3. Colour is beautiful in itself, without ornament. 

4. If design or pattern be introduced, it must be architec- 
tonic and not pictorial in character. 

5. The essential characteristics of pattern are three— 
pattern as such, balance of pattern, and flatness. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


show reply to.an address presented by the municipality of 

Brindaban, Lord Curzon, referring to the famous temples 
and shrines of that place, said that a great and becoming 
reverence is paid by humanity to the birthplaces of heroes and 
the sanctuaries of nations. In Brindaban the piety of devotees 
has adorned the locality with some of the most magnificent 
temples that have been erected in modern times—all, of them 
under the secure and even-handed protection of British rule. 
“But your most considerable ancient structure, the temple of 
Govind Deva, which I have seen described as the most 
impressive religious edifice erected by Hindu art in Northern 
India, also owes its restoration to the British Government, 
which twenty-five years ago allotted a sum of more than 
30,000 rupees to the task.” Lord Curzon said he referred to 
this as exemplifying what he thought was one of the primary 
duties of the government'in India. ‘I regard the stately, or 
beautiful, or historic fabrics of a bygone age, independently of 
the purpose for which they were set up or the faith to which 
they were dedicated, as a priceless heirloom, to be tenderly 
and almost religiously guarded by succeeding generations, 
and during my administration of the government of India 
no one shall find me niggardly or grudging, in the practical 
realisation of this aim: We are not ordinarily “so rich in 
originality ourselves as to afford to allow memorials of an 


earlier and superior art or architecture to fall into ruin, and I 
regard the conservation of the ancient monuments of India as 
an. elementary obligation of the Government.” At Agra, a 
little later, the Viceroy repeated these opinions, and said that 


| his hearers would easily understand the scrupulous and jealous 


care with which he should apply them to the priceless relics of 
the Mogul epoch at Agra. The British public, he thought, 
had now purged itself of the spirit of stupid and unlettered 
vandalism which led it in earlier days to turn disused palaces 
into barracks and to cover with whitewash the exquisite 
decorations of the classical age; much care was now devoted 
to the examination, illustration, preservation and repair of — 
ancient monuments, and large sums were expended annually in 
maintaining the Taj, the palace in the fort at Agra, the tomb of 
Akbar at Sekundra and his deserted town of Fatehpur Sikri. 
He purposed, he said, examining all’these buildings with the 
most minute care, “and I shall not rest satisfied until, in each 
case, the structure has been rendered secure against the 
ravages of further decay, and has received such attention as 
may be feasible and desirable in the faithful renovation or 
reproduction of that which has been injured or destroyed.” 
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THE BUCKS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


rae MEETING of the committee was held at the Society’s 
rooms, Aylesbury, on the 19th ult., Colonel Goodall, one 
of the vice-presidents, being in the chair. Several subjects of 
archeological interest were considered by the committee. Mr. 
A. H. Cocks reported on the results of this year’s excavations 
at the Hedsor pile dwelling. Mr. Cocks also reported on some 
very interesting Anglo-Saxon finds near Newport Pagnell. 
Mr. J. Parker referred to the resolution passed by the Society 
of Antiquaries, indicating the steps which should be taken to 
preserve from ruin the ancient parish church of St. Mary, 
Stoke Mandeville, and read the communication he had received 
from the Archdeacon of Buckingham in reply thereto. A 
resolution was passed, suggesting the formation of a small 
committee for the purposes of the preservation of this church, 
subject to the sanction and co-operation of the vicar and 
churchwardens of the parish to the course proposed. The 
attention of the committee was also called to the proceedings 
of a recent parish meeting at Chalfont St. Giles, in reference to 
the Milton Cottage Trust, and the importance of securing the 
buildings as a national memorial of the past was expressed. 
_ The following gentlemen were elected members :—Mr. | 
Alfred E. Flood, Rowborough, Cookham ; Mr. Philip Butler, 
Tickford Abbey, Newport Pagnell; the Hon. Cecil S. Irby, 
Hitcham Grange, Taplow ; and the Rev. Bruce Rhind, Had- 
denham Vicarage, Thame. 


MANSIONS OF GENOA. 


N the Via Balbi, the Strada Nuova, the streets of palaces, some 
half-dozen of those vast mansions on either side are quite 
enough to form a street ; and as you pause at door after door 
of the six you look in upon a splendid vista of arches and ~ 
columns, perhaps enclosing a green nest of orange trees or 
widening into a magnificent court, from the ample marble 
sides of which rise the staircases which lead to the house. 
Then, though they are alike, there is a variety in each; one 
springs upwards on graceful marble columns to a domed roof, 
and beyond throws only some three or four broad low steps 
between you and the orange garden, against the fresh green 
of which the pillars shine. Another reveals to you its miniature 
quadrangle, cloistered round at the top of a short but princely 
staircase, down which on either side a pair of gigantic lions 
have been rushing, when some sudden spell arrested their 
course and fixed them there. Next door the prospect widens, 
and one court draws itself out within another, with perhaps a 
gallery and grand balustrade behind, from which the inmates, 
cool in the shadow of their own lofty roof, could hear their 
fountain trickle as it played. Whosoever would see the 
fountain, if it chances to be a work of note, or would examine 
the frescoes if there happen to be any about hiding among the 
columns, or would simply look at a kind of architecture so 
liberal and princely, may enter as he will; and if there is a 
collection of pictures above, which is exceedingly probable, is 
free to penetrate into the salons without either fee to pay or 
warrant of respectability to offer. These open courts and 
columns are a somewhat handsomer way of withdrawing oneself 
from the street than by building a dead brick wall between the 
thoroughfare and one’s gentility; and it is these princely 
entrances which gain for Genoa her distinction of “La superba.” 
The buildings themselves are no doubt grand and imposing, 
but in this is the characteristic and remarkable feature. 
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THE MUNSTER BANK, DUBLIN. 
N our notice.of the career of the late Sir Thomas 
Newenham Deane, we mentioned among his 

works the Munster Bank, erected from his designs in 
Dublin. Asa quarter of a century has passed since 
illustrations of it appeared in Zhe Architect, we may 
be allowed to again present the building to a new 
generation of readers. The building, it will be Seen, 
like similar structures in Fleet Street and Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, London, was an experiment in the adapt- 
ing of an Italian style to modern needs. The severity 
of pure Classic was avoided, as was the monasticism 
of Gothic as then practised. The windows and door- 
ways were wide; there was no feature to suggest a 
period when private buildings were expected to be 
able to sustain a siege. On the other hand, there 
was opportunity offered for ornamentation in capitals, 
moulding, and wherever such work was considered to 
be desirable. The style was also suggestive of endur- 
ance. In the two London examples we have referred 
to, advertisement boards and other things subversive 
of architectural dignity have been set up from time 
to time without much regard for the appearance of 
the buildings. They are, however, contingencies to 
which all offices are liable. It is also possible by 
Pager . Ft eee = abstraction to eliminate the excrescences, and imagine 
COQKCK As : the buildings as the architect designed them. 
2 . At atime when novelty was sought, it is strange 
that the style of which the Munster Bank is an 
vba: ' example did not find more support. It was well 
adapted to display new materials, manufactured and 
natural, and to allow scope for the sculptor and the 
DAME STREET. mosaicist, as well as the mason. But in the struggle 
| for approval it had to give way to Queen Anne. 
a eet The material employed was limestone for the wall- 
ing, with Portland for capitals and other carved work, 
T.N. DEANE, Ancut | The total cost was about 21,000/., a moderate sum for 
Me | a building which stands in a prominent position and 
is an ornament to Dublin. 
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ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS~* 


HE word enamel seems to be derived from the German 
smeltzen—to smelt. It was originally spelt esmail, 
whence it became émail in French and enamel in English. 
The art consists in melting glass on to the surface of any 
body that will bear the necessary heat. Thus we have 
enamelled metals and enamelled pottery. Clay, as. you know, 
consists of silicate of alumina and other earths, and shades 


away from refractory fine clay to porcelain, which melts at no | 


very great heat ; that the glaze on all these materials consists 
of glass. 

Glass is a silicate or borate of some of the alkaline earths, 
or else a silicate of an oxide of some metal. In its simplest 
form glass consists of silicate of soda or potash. When the 
amount of the alkali is only about one-sixth or one-fourth the 
weight of the silica, the glass is practically insoluble, but the 
more silica is added the more soluble the glass becomes, until 
when the alkali amounts to four or five times the quantity of 
the silica the glass becomes soluble, and is known as “ water- 

lass.” 

A mere uniform glaze of glass, such as is used to cover 
pottery and porcelain, is sometimes termed enamel, but more 
strictly the word is only used when the glaze is laid on so as to 
form a design. The use of the word should also in strictness 
be confined to cases in which coloured glass is employed, laid 
on in masses like washes of colour, and not to work painted 
with a brush. 


Thus when china or metal is covered with solid coats of | 


glaze it is said to be enamelled, but stippled ornaments or land- 
scapes upon Dresden china or Battersea ware are not enamels 
properly so called. 

In practice the word is loosely employed, and it is usual to 
call all applications of melted glass upon metal by the name 
enamel, so that the term is employed for saucepans and other 
kinds of household ware made by coating iron with vitreous 
material. The so-called enamels used on bicycles are not true 
enamels, but only preparations of pitch or other resinous sub- 
stances, which are hardened by baking them for two or three 
hours in ovens at a temperature rather higher than that of 
boiling water. Used in this way common Japan black pro- 
duces a hard and beautiful surface, but it is not a true enamel. 
Enterprising tradesmen sometimes mix two or three penny- 
worths of paint with a hard varnish, strain it and sell it in tins 
as “enamel.” Ladies’ faces are also “enamelled” by the 
application of certain cosmetics. But these are all improper 
uses of the word. 

It has been found that several metals, among which are 
gold, silver, iron, copper and fine bronze, that is to say, copper 


with a small admixture of tin, are capable of being covered with | 


glass, fused on to them by means of heat. But to other metals, 
such as nickel or zinc or brass—which jis a mixture of copper 
and zinc—the glass will not adhere. The usual method of 
applying the glass is to reduce it to fine powder, to spread it 
over the metal in a thin layer, and then to put the metal into a 
furnace raised to a red heat until the glass melts. 

Glass is coloured by melting it with the oxides of various 
metals. Oxide of tin makes it opaque white, iron gives a sea 
green and a yellow, cobalt a royal blue, copper a turquoise 
blue. Manganese colours glass violet, silver and antimony 
yellow, and gold crimson. These were the metals used by the 
old enamellers. In addition we now have chromium, giving 
another shade of green ; uranium, a fine yellow ; and iridium, 
giving steel grey and black. The nature of the ylass used in 
enamelling, and the mode of making it, colouring it and 
applying it to metal, will be fully explained and treated 
practically in the subsequent lectures. 

The use of coloured glass as a decoration is very old. Its 
first application was upon clay. Some of the oldest examples of 
early enamelling are to be found in the greenish blue figures 
which the Egyptians put into tombs in order that they might 
serve as servants to the dead in the next world. Its use upon 
metal is, however, more doubtful ; many pieces of Egyptian 
metal-work that appear to have been regularly enamelled only 
consist of pieces of glass, marble or precious stones. cut out and 
cemented into cavities in, metal. 

The Celts and the Goths appear to have been acquainted 
with the art of enamelling, which they probably learned from 
the Byzantines A very few pieces of Greek work have come 
down to us which are undoubtedly enamelled, but it does not 
seem probable that in the best period of Greek art enamelling 
was much practised. 

The first extensive use of it as a decoration was by the later 
Greeks, who lived in the vicinity of Constantinople when that 
town, under the name of Byzantium, became the metropolis of 
the Western Roman Empire. But the remains of Byzantine 
art present such curious features, and when considered without 
reference to their historical origin’ appear to modern eyes so 


* A Cantor lecture by Henry Harding Cunynghame, delivered at 
the Society of Arts, and published in the Journal, 


grotesque, that it is necessary to enter into some further 
explanations regarding them. os 

If we examine the remains of past Roman art in the cata- 
combs, we find the most unmistakable indications that they 
were derived from classical models. The vestments, though 
badly drawn, are obviously togas arranged with the folds that 
we know so well in Roman statues. 

But a change has come over the spirit of the art. The-old 
joyous human hie has been eliminated, and at first sight we are 
inclined to think that the art is wholly dead. 

Thus, for example, the frescoes at Pompeii reflect a good 


deal of the voluptuous life-enjoying spirit of classical art. They 


are mere shadows of pictures that have ceased to exist, executed 
by hack artists in coloured whitewash, who did the work that 
is done by paper-hangers in our own day. But there is in 
them a distinct trace of their origin. When, however, we turn 
to Early Christian frescoes, as in the example, we see that all 


joy has faded out of it, and almost all feeling for human form; — 


the eyes are staring, the posture constrained. In truth, how- 
ever, a new spirit has entered into art, and this is its first 
development. : 

The early Christian Church had before her eyes the spectacle 


of a world which had perished through the immoderate use of 


art. Weary of the babbling of the schools of rhetoric, men 
turned to the silence of the cloister. The desert was a neces- 
sary protest against the gormandism of later Roman times ; 
celibacy was a reaction against universal sexual profligacy. 

And the Church, therefore, seems to: have resolved to curb 
the arts, and for the future to retain them in the strictest leading 
strings. Sag ‘ 

The languishing embraces of graceful Greek gods were 
exchanged for the severe and even repellent types of Byzantine 
mosaics. But this very restraint, salutary as it was while the 
morals of Europe were being reformed, was not without dis- 
advantages ; for where literature or art is in complete sub- 
jection to a system of morals, religion or politics, it is certain 
to be cramped down and kept in bondage by artificial rules 
which destroy its vitality. Therefore, though the fire of 
Christianity purged classical art of most of its dross, it destroyed 
a good deal that was valuable in the process. 

Thus the extraordinary capacity which the Egyptians dis- 
played for sculpture and painting was diverted by the influence 
of the priests into a monotonous circle of endless repetition ; 
and Christian art in the East was subjected to a written code by 
which the exact position and dress of each figure, the colour 


and attitudes, were minutely prescribed, and no departure . 


permitted from rigid rules. 

It is no reproach to religion that it should have restricted 
art. A man whose thoughts are wholly occupied with spiritual 
spiritual ideas presented by them, and may even be disturbed 
and repelled by the introduction of mundane beauty. The 
rejection of ornate ritual and church decoration is partly due to 
this feeling. But it is also true that an art which is intended 
to appeal not to Anchorites or Puritans, but to ordinary men, 


must satisfy not only the moral, but also the zsthetic senti- 


ments. Therefore the perfection of national sacred art is seen 
when the highest beauty has been reached without the 


sacrifice of pure and noble religious feeling. The work of art 
must, so to speak, have a noble soul enshrined ina beautiful 
body. : 


Byzantine enamel was always of the kind known as- 
It was made by marking the out- | 


cloisonné or “ partitioned,” 
lines of a drawing upon a plate of gold, and then soldering on 
the gold plate, over those outlines, small strips of gold, about 


1-1ooth inch thick and 1-5oth inch high, These, like small 


hedges, mapped out the surface into areas, which were then 
filled with powdered glass, melted in by means of heat. The 


designs were very rigid and conventional, and at first sight, to _ 


our eyes, appear even ridiculous ; but this is because Byzantine 
art has always for centuries been subject to a written code of 
rules, specifically directing how various religious subjects should 
be treated. No scope was therefore afforded for originality, 
but he who will examine Byzantine enamels from the point of 
view of those who ordered and executed them will find much 
to admire. The gestures of the figures are symbolic, and even 
in a sense mystic, They are religious hieroglyphics rather 
than pictures, but as an assistance to devotion to those who 
were working out the conceptions which the Eastern Church 
brought as her contribution to Christian theology, they were 
probably more effectual than creations of later date. 

Towards the end of the sixth century the Greek or Byzan- 
tine Church seems to have accomplished its mission. It had 
commenced and set on foot a new style of art—the Byzantine. 
It had contributed largely towards the formation. of early 
Christian theology, it had originated and developed the 
monastic system; then, as if stricken with palsy, its work 
ended. Painting has. gone on from that day to this. Many 
churches in Greece and most homes in Russia are still orna- 
mented with icons. But the spirit of them is the same as 
the spirit of Byzantine work. The example produced of 


things naturally values pictures or images purely for the’ 
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Rusdian work of this century is exactly the same in feeling and 
_ artistic knowledge as a piece of Byzantine work of the fourth 
or fifth century. 

But shortly after the thousandth century the human Spirit 
awoke. In that year it was believed the world was coming to 
an end, and this feeling paralysed the arts and even industry. 
When it was found that the end was not yet, life began to be 
considered worth living. 

In Italy a school of architects, known as the Comacine 
School, had handed on the traditions of classical architecture, 
but with such modifications as Gothic spirit suggested. But 
the awakening came in the thirteenth century. 

In France and Germany Gothic architecture awoke to life 
with the invention of the pointed arch, and the satellite arts of 
painting and sculpture followed the lead, so that the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries present a regular 
and continuous progress. This age witnessed the building of 
the great cathedrals; but in spite of the apparent increase of 
episcopal power a revolt had commenced against excessive 
clericalism, and architecture and the subordinate arts ex- 
perienced the effects of it. 

Human emotions and sentiments and passions began to be 
introduced in connection with sacred subjects, and formal 
traditions were abandoned in favour of a study of nature. The 
way was being prepared for the Renaissance and Reformation. 
Under this influence the arts bloomed into the fairest forms. 
The capitals of pillars were festooned with field flowers ; lizards 
and animals nestled in the foliage ; kings, hunters and_handi- 
craftsmen were represented in stone. 

Painting, in the hands of the early Italian masters, cast off 
old rigid Byzantine traditions, and the faces of Madonnas and 
of the Infant Jesus began to beam with human sympathy, while 
at the same time the “limbs approached more nearly antique 
models, and the drapery became more flowing and natural. 
At this period art was imbued with the feeling for humanity, 
without having lost the inspiration of the divine. This union 
of the sublime and beautiful was the secret of its success. 

The characteristic of Gothic times was carving. Almost 
all ornamental things were produced with the knife and chisel. 
Wood and ivory have never been so splendidly treated. 
Accordingly the mode of making enamels underwent, a corre- 
sponding change. Instead of being fused into cloisons, the 
glass was melted into cavities cut out of solid metal. This is 
called champlevé. It is not clear from whence this art 
originated, but it is certain that Limoges speedily became its 
headquarters. There is reason to think that it was imported 
from Venice, from which place also came the lead-glass 
necessary to make it. The Venetians had in their turn pro- 
bably learned the art of making the glass from Constantinople. 

The metal employed as a foundation was bronze, that is to 
say, copper mixed with about ro per cent. of tin, or else brass 
(copper and zinc). The hollows were cut out to the depth of 
about one-twentieth of an inch and left rough at the bottom, 
so as to give a better hold to the enamel, which was opaque, 
and made by staining opaque white enamel with the oxides of 
various metals, so as to produce two or three shades of blue 
and green, yellow and black. 

Opaque-white was made by melting glass with “ putty- 
powder,” or poudre d’étain. This is obtained by skimming off 
the oxide that forms upon melted pewter (a mixture of tin and 
lead), Putty-powder is also used for polishing glass. The 
colours used for staining the opaque-white glass were “ saffre,” 
an ore containing cobalt and sulphur, which gave blue. Tur- 
quoise was obtained from the black scales that form upon 
copper when it is raised to a red heat, green from the scales 
that form on red-hot iron. Yellow was got from antimony 
and red from iron, and also by a special treatment from copper. 

The faces in Limoges champlevé were generally left un- 
enamelled, but chased up and filled in with black, like church 
brasses. Sometimes the heads were modelled in relief, and 
fastened on with rivets. Each colour was usually put in a 
separate compartment, but sometimes two colours will be 
found in juxtaposition in one compartment. The face of the 
enamel was ground and polished, and the metal-work was 
frequently gilded by the mercury process, which only requires a 
low heat. The mercurial process of gilding is one of great 
antiquity, being mentioned by the monk Theophilus, who wrote 
in the eleventh century. It was employed till it was replaced 
in the present century by electro- gilding. It is more durable 
and beautiful than gilding by electricity, but is tedious and 
dangerous to the health of the workman. 

Gold was also used for champlevé work, but usually (except 
for jewellery) with transparent enamels. Unfortunately these 
works have been mostly melted up, but what remains of them 
must make us bitterly regret what has been lost. The later 
style of this is called “ basse-taille,” and consists in carving out 
a subject in a thick plate of gold in low relief. The mode of 
execution is like that used by the Egyptian sculptors. A firm, 
sharp outline is cut, and the figure is moulded within it. The 
object of the Egyptians in this sort of sculpture was that the 
sunlight, by casting a shadow, might produce a firm black out- 
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line round the figure, making it look as though outlined in black 
paint. This plan, when skilfully used, has a most striking 
effect. A similar result is attained in basse-taille by the 
greater depth of the enamel round the edges. The colours 
were melted all over the work, no partitions of gold being left 
visible. The whole was then ground and polished. The effect 
is exquisite. The colours employed were a beautiful trans- 
parent red made from copper, or perhaps from gold, yellow 
from antimony or silver, violet from manganese, steel-grey 
(manganese mixed with cobalt), and blues and greens of cobalt, 
copper or iron. 

The characteristic of thirteenth-century art was its practical 
and didactic character. It was still in the service of the 
Church, and was distinctly used as all true art must be—as a 
means to an end—namely, to play upon and educate and 
influence the sentiments and emotions of man. 

The didactic character of Medizval sacred art is very 
clearly seen at Amiens, where the cathedral is covered with a 
systematic series of representations of Biblical history. The 
painted glass in most French cathedrals was also upon a 
similar plan. The painted glass in the church at Fairford, 
Oxfordshire, is arranged so as to tell the story of Christ from 
His birth to His final coming again in glory to judge the world. 
Until the Renaissance ecclesiastical art was generally very 
highly symbolic. The twelve Prophets were considered as 
types of the Apostles, and every legend was invested with a 
mystical meaning. Those who desire to see how far the use 
of parables can go may with advantage consult that curious 
storehouse of old tales known as the “Gesta Romanorum.” 
The Ronan ritual is entirely symbolic from beginning to end. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


TESSERZ. 


Influence of Mediseval Masons’ Work. 


ROM the period when the constructors of the early- 
Christian stone edifices raised their massive round pillars 

and solemn circular arches in the eleventh century down to the 
fifteenth, ecclesiastical architecture was the predominant art 
which absorbed all others, and made them either subservient 
instruments of its resplendent glory or humble imitators of its 
stately devices. It is a remarkable thing indeed—deserving of 
more attention from the curious and inquiring than it has ever, 
so far as we know, received—that everything ornamental, in 
whatever kind of work, within the period called the dark ages 
took its tone, and not only that, but its tangible form, from the 
ecclesiastical edifices of the day. In the decoration of churches 
it may be perhaps natural to find this peculiarity ; yet it seems 
strange that wood should be carved into those forms which are 
necessary to meet the difficulty of creating lofty piles of stone- 
work ; and, taking analogy from other kinds of work, we would 
expect the stone-cutter or statuary, who has a marble slab to 
deal with, rather to take advantage of his compact homo- 
geneous material than to imitate all the shifts and peculiarities 
which the constructor has to adopt, who must fit one stone 
above another. Look, for instance, at the carved woodwork, 
so rich and varied, in the King’s College Chapel of Aberdeen. 
All objects of art or of nature in all the material kingdoms were 
in the artist’s choice to select from as objects of imitation, but 
his choice rests on architectural arcades, church windows and 
turrets. These representations are pleasing as imitations of 
architecture, but they are not the natural forms to which wood- 
carving would have adapted itself had there been no such 
architectural supremacy as we have alluded to, leading the 
ancillary occupation of the carver after it in its own exact 
footsteps. Nay, had there been no Gothic architecture to be 
so imitated, and had the handler of the chisel cut his wood 
from his own devices into such forms as these architectural 
ones which we so admire, they would not have been then 
admirable, because we would have been without a main ele- 
ment in the beauty of the original device—the adaptability to 
give to masonry lightness and elegance of form consistently 
with its retaining sufficient strength. The artist of the carved 
wood in this chapel has crowded it with representations of 
Gothic windows, many of them really exquisite ones, of that 
rich foreign style which the French call Flamboyant. But it is 
from our admiration of that skill which can make solid stone 
rise in slender mullions, and branch itself out as if in sheer 
beautiful wantonness into all airy and fastastic shapes, that we 
first acquire our admiration of the form, so as to be gratified by 
its repetition on a flat oaken board, where it takes its merit 
from the imitative rather than the inventive skill of the artist. 
But for a still more striking instance of the application of edile 
forms to carved ornaments we turn to that gorgeous tomb of 
Bishop Kennedy in St. Andrews. Here are abundance of tiny 
clustered pillars, with groined arches over them and multi- 
tudinous windows. The imitation is carried so far that we 
have not only little towers careering aloft, with windows in 
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which the wooden blinds for shedding off the rain are imitated 
in stone, but, to keep all in harmony, in the lower department 
little circular flights of steps, destined, as it were, to be de- 
scended by elfin footsteps, lead to baby crypts. 


The Ananda Temple, Burma. 

This temple is said to have been built in the reign of 
Kyan-yeet-tha, about the time of the Norman conquest of 
England. Tradition has it that, fiye Rahandas, or saints of the 
order second only to a Buddha, arrived at Pagan from the 
Hema-woonda or Himalayan region They stated that they 
lived in caves on the Nanda-moola hill, and the king requested 
them to give him a model of their abode from which he might 
construct a temple. The Rahandas did as they were requested. 
The temple being built was called Nanda-tsee-goon, or caves 
of Nanda. The Ananda is in plan a square of nearly 200 feet 
to the side, and broken on each side by the projection of large 
gabled vestibules, which convert the plan into a perfect Greek 
cross. These vestibules are somewhat lower than the square 
mass of the building which elevates itself to a height of 35 feet 
in two tiers of windows. Above this rise six successively 
diminishing terraces connected by carved converging roofs, the 
last terrace just affording breadth for the spire which crowns 
and completes the edifice, The lower half of this spire is the 
bulging mitre-like pyramid adapted from the temples of India, 
the upper half is the same moulded taper pinnacle that 
terminates the common bell-shaped pagoda of Pegu. The 
gilded htee caps the whole at a height of 168 feet above the 
ground. The building internally consists of two concentric and 
lofty corridors, communicating by passages for light opposite 
the windows and by larger openings to the four porches. 
Opposite each of these latter and receding from the inner corridor 
towards the centre of the building is a cell or chamber for an 
idol: In each this idol is a colossal standing figure upwards of 
30 feet in height. They vary slightly in size and gesture, but 
all are in attitudes of prayer, preaching, or benediction. Each 
stands facing the porch and entrance on a great carved lotus 
pedestal within rails, like the chancel-rails of an English 
church. There are gates to each of these chambers—noble 
frames of timber—rising to a height of 24 feet. The frame- 
bars are nearly a foot in thickness and richly carved on the 
surface in undercut foliage ; the panels are of lattice-work, each 
intersection. of the lattice marked with a gilt rosette. The 
lighting of these image-chambers is, perhaps, the most singular 
feature of the whole. The lofty vault, nearly 50 feet high, in 
which stands the idol, canopied by a balance of gilt metal 
curiously wrought, reaches up into the second terrace of the 
upper structure, and a window pierced in this sends a light 
from far above the spectator’s head and from an unseen source 
upon the head and. shoulders of the great gilded image. This 
unexpected and partial illumination in the dim recesses of these 
vaulted corridors produces a very powerful and strange effect, 
especially on the north side where the front Aght through the 
great doorway is entirely subdued by the roofs of the covered 
approach from the monastic establishments. The four great 
statues represent the Buddhas who have appeared in the 
present world-period. ; 


Tumuli at Kertch., 


Foundations of ancient buildings and heaps of brick and 
pottery are still scattered over the hill of Mithridates ; but the 
most remarkable ancient remains are, the numerous tumuli 
round Kertch, in which many valuable works of art have been 
discovered. The most extraordinary of these tumuli are those 
of the kings, situated at the mountain called Altum-Obo, or 
the golden mountain, by the Tartars. One of the tumuli is in 
the form of a cone, 100 feet high and 450 feet in diameter, and 
cased on its exterior with large blocks of stone cubes of 3 or 
4 feet, placed without cement .or mortar. This remarkable 
monument has been at all times the subject of mysterious 
legends, but the entrance to it was not discovered till 1832. 
This entrance led to a gallery constructed of layers of worked 
stone without cement, 60 feet long and Io feet high, at the end 
of which was a vaulted chamber 35 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter, the floor of which was Io feet below the floor of the 
entrance, . This chamber, however, was empty, though on the 
ground was a large square stone on which a sarcophagus might 
have rested. This tumulus stands at a spot where two branches 
of a long rampart meet, which extends north to the Sea of 
Azof and south-east to the Bosphorus, just above Nymphzum. 
It was probably the ancient boundary of the territory of Panti- 
capeeum and of the kingdom of the Bosphorus before the 
conquest of Nymphezum and Theudcra. Within the ram- 
part, 150 paces to the east, there is another monument of the 
same kind, but unfinished. It consists of a circular esplanade 
500 paces round and 166 feet in diameter, with an exterior 
covering of cyclopean masonry, built of worked stones 3 feet 
long and high, of which there are only five layers, But the 
greatest discovery has been at the hill called by the Tartars 
Kul-Obo or the hill of cinders, which is situated outside of the 
ancient rampart, and four miles from Kertch. Here is a 
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tumulus 165 feet in diameter; and as. some soldiers were 
carrying away from it, in 1830, the stones with which it was. 
covered they accidentally opened a passage into the interior. 
A vestibule 6 feet square led into a tomb 15 feet long and 14 
broad, which contained bones of a king and queen, gold and 
silver vases and other ornaments. Below this tomb. was 
another, still richer; and from the two no less than 120 lbs. 
weight of gold ornaments are said to have been extracted.. 
From the forms of the letters found here, as well as from other 
circumstances, it is supposed that the tomb was erected not 
later than the fourth century B.c. 


_ Supremacy of Architecture. | 

When we consider the multiplicity of requirements that are 
necessary to constitute an able architect, we must conclude that 
this science should rank as sovereignly supreme over all other 
arts Sculpture and painting are far inferior to architecture in 
Many respects; nor can either of the’ former éxcel it in 
attesting the majesty of religion, the fortunes of a people, or 
the power of kings ; in a word, it requires greater genius for its 
development than all the other arts. In fact, architecture may 
be said to be the grand chronicle, not of an individual, but of 
nations. Time, that destroys all the productions of the pencil 
and the chisel, seems to concede immortality to architecture, 
and privileges it to record the prosperity and glory of nations 
and races. The Pyramids of Egypt, the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre and the Parthenon are so many adamantine volumes 
attesting the genius and power of the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans. : 


Richard Wilson’s ‘‘ Figures.” ; 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told Price that when he and Wilson, 
the landscape-painter, were looking at the view from Richmond 
terrace, Wilson was pointing out some particular part, and in 
order to direct his eye to it, “There,” said he, “near those 
houses—there! where the figures are.” “Though a painter,” 
said Sir Joshua, “I was puzzled ; I thought he meant statues, 
and was looking upon the tops of the houses, for I did not at 
first conceive that the men and women we plainly saw walking » 
about were by him only thought of as figures in the landscape. 


GENERAL. 


Sir William Henry Wills, M.P., who some time ago 
offered to give 10,000/. towards the cost of a municipal art 
gallery for Bristol, has, in a new year letter to the Lord Mayor, 
increased his gift to practically 20,000/., provided, that. the 
Corporation will spend the other 10,000/. required for the pur- 
pose. ' 

Mr. W. Charles May has been awarded the Royal 
Humane Society’s certificate for rescuing a boy from drowning 
at Sonning-on-Thames. : Bes iia 0%} 


The Third Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, fifty-second session, will be held-at the Law 
Library, 41 Castle Street, on Monday next, January 8, 1900, at 
6 P.M., when a paper will be read by Herbert Bryans on 
“ Stained-Glass.” Paka t a 

The Art School at Bushey, which is carried on under the 
active supervision of Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., has 
recently amended its constitution, with the view of establishing 
itself on a more permanent basis, and has obtained powers to 
increase largely the number of its members. These amend- 
ments came into force on January 1, when the new term com- 
menced, and are expected to lead to an accession of students to 
this well-known art institution. 


“English Clubs.”—We have more than once noticed 
‘‘ English Clubs,” a list of over 2,750 clubs frequented by the 
English in all parts of the world. The edition for 1900 has. 
been edited by Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, and published by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. The contents are printed in tabular 
form, and much information about each club is furnished, such 
as the names of secretaries, dates of establishment, entrance 
fees and subscriptions, and in some cases remarks on the 
qualifications for membership, &c. There are included in it, 
of course, London and provincial clubs in England, and a 
special feature is made of those in the colonies, India, and on 
the continent, besides which over 800 golf clubs are mentioned, 
and several ladies’ clubs. It may be mentioned as a sign of — 
the times that the first club in the book is one for. ladies and 
gentlemen, and the second is for ladies exclusively. At the 
present time it may be interesting to see that K mberley boasts 
of two clubs, and there is already one established at Wei- 
hei- Wei. 


M. Bénard, architect, of Paris, to whom was awarded the 
prize of 10,000 dols. in the recent competition for designs for 
the University of California, was a recent visitor to Montreal 
while ev vozte to California. While in the city M. Bénard 
visited McGill and Laval Universities and a number of the 
more important public buildings. PO 
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THE WEEK. 


THE demands on English liberality were never more 
numerous nor more urgent than at the present time. The 
relief of sufferers through the war in South Africa is so 
pressing a duty, in the opinion of many it supersedes all 
others. It is the more remarkable, therefore, that at such a 
_ time the large sum required for the restoration of Hexham 
Abbey is assured. Mr. THomas SPENCER has informed the 
rector that he will be responsible for the money required 
for building the nave, or 15,c00/, It was intended to limit 
the outlay to 7,000/, but with the larger amount the work 
can be done more worthily. Another benefactor, Mr. 
James HA tt, has agreed to erect the lady chapel and to 
make it a work of art worthy of the abbey. The amount to 
be expended on the new works, according to the vicar, will 
exceed 30,000/, All who have the interest of architecture 
at heart will now desire to see the works carried out in the 
most reverential way. Otherwise schemes in other places 
are likely to suffer. 


M. LEon GAUCHEZ, to whose vast knowledge of art in 
all forms Zhe Architect has been very often indebted, has 
valued the Borghese Gallery. It will be remembered there 
was an apprehension of the sale of the pictures to amateurs 
who do not reside in Rome, and in order to remove all 
risk the Italian Government have decided to purchase all 
rights of the owners in the gallery. A Bill has, therefore, 
been lodged in the Italian Parliament authorising the ex- 
penditure of 3,600,000 lire on the acquisition of the pro- 
perty. Some of the paintings are so unique it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to agree upon a standard of value which 
is applicable to them. There is no second Sacred and 
Profane Love in the world which is comparable to TiT1An’s, 
or a rival to RAPHAEL’s Extombment, and the prices they 
would realise in the auction room would depend on the 
mood of the very few amateurs who would have the 
privilege to compete for them. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the three specialists who were called in to value 
the gallery should differ in their figures. M. Lton GAaucuez, 
who has for clients most of the millionaires who can expend 
fortunes on pictures without suffering inconvenience, cal- 
culates the pictures are worth 11,903,585 lire. Professor 
WILHELM Bobs, the director of the Berlin galleries, who 
has to be sparing in outlay unless on occasions when 
the purchase of a picture is esteemed like a victory in the 
_ field, values the treasures at 7,294,930 lire. The Italian 
connoisseur, Signor PIANCASTELLI, having experience of the 
_ sacrifices which have to be gone through in Italy, considers 
the value to be 5,739,250 lire. If the English Government 
contemplated the purchase of the gallery, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be compelled— however much against 
his will—to accept the estimate of M. GaucHEz as an anti- 
cipation of the prices to be realised, but the Italian Govern- 
ment, having power which we suppose it is legitimate to 
employ on such an occasion, declare the value of the gallery 
to be only 3,600,000 lire, and that sum the Borghese 
family must accept, although it represents less than a 
third of the real value of their property. 


In some English casesgunder the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act it was held that as painting could not be 
considered as cunstructive work, men who met with 
accidents while engaged as painters should not be awarded 
compensation. In the Glasgow Sheriff Court, which corre- 
sponds with an English County Court, an opposite view 
was taken by the judge. A man who was engaged in 
painting steel bars at the electric station building at Port 
Dundas, in course of construction for the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, fell rrom a scaffolding about 50 feet in height and was 
killed. The widow claimed compensation from the con- 
tractors for the painter’s work, Sheriff Spens awarded 
235/ compensation. His lordship said that the question 
was whether painting fell under the employments covered 
by the Act—a question of fact, not of law. The work 
in which deceased was engaged was constructive, and 
in no sense decorative work. The paint deceased 


was putting on the steel was to prevent the moisture ' 


judgment against them. 


of the atmosphere from affecting the bars, and it was 
more necessary in the case of steel than in the case of iron. 
The defendants, in his opinion, were “undertakers” in the 
sense of the Act, being persons engaged in undertaking 
construction, repairs or demolition, and he therefore gave 
According to an old saying, paint 
costs nothing, for by preserving materials the outlay on: 
painter’s work is recouped. Decorative painting cannot be 
considered as an exception. If, then, a painter is protected 
when painting steel, why should he lose that privilege if 
he falls while stencilling simple ornament on steel or in 
whitening 'a ceiling? But we suppose it is impossible to 
have ccensistent judgments in Scotland or in England. 


Amon the French architects of our time there was not 
one who was more kindly disposed towards English work. 
than PAUL SEDILLE. It is, therefore, with much regret we 
announce that he has. passed from life at his house in the 
Boulevard Malesherbes in his sixty-third’ year. It was 
impossible to be in M. SEDILLE’s company for a short time 
without feeling exhilaration from his joyous spirits. About. 
his ability all were agreed, and clients were glad to make 
use of his services. He appeared to be recognised as the 
successor Of CHARLES GARNIER. Although not so much 
of the “ gamin de Paris” as his friend, he was a companion 
whose society all artists could enjoy, and he was eager to 
employ as many arts as possible in his buildings. He was 
an enthusiast for colour, and the “ Printemps ” suggests his 
skill in that respect, as well as his courage in not co cealing 
his employment of metallic construction. In the Exhibition 
of 1889 he was entrusted with designing the building for 
the liberal arts. Among his numerous works is the church 
at Domrémy, which is a memorial of Joan or Arc. Some. 
years ago he wrete interesting essays on English architecture 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and in reply to some. 
criticism of those shortcomings which were inevitable in 
the work of a stranger, he sent us a good-humoured 
remonstrance On our severity. He held a prominent place 
among french architects, and was always ready to defend 
the interests of his profession. From a man with so much 
vitality much remarkable work was to be anticipated, but 
death has put an end to his own and his friends’ hopes. 


A DECISION which was given recently in the Stafford 
County Court by Judge MULHOLLAND, Q.C., will be likely 
to draw attention to the uncertainty which now prevails 
about the responsibility for accidents on public roads. 
According to the evidence given, a brewer’s horse was 
injured while passing down a roadway from a canal bridge 
at Tixhall, and the owners claimed 19/. 125. damages, not 
from the local authorities, but from the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire Canal Company. The road must have been 
long negle ted, for the approach being honeycombed with 
rabb't- bur: ows collapsed, and the horse was thrown down. 
The canal company repudiated the demand, and claimed 
that by statute they were required to keep all gates, stiles, 
bridges and other conveniences in repair, but there was no 
mention of the word “approach.” The judge held that the 
approaches were parts of the bridge, and that the canak 
company were liable to maintain them in proper condition, 
but considered that no action could lie against the defend- 
ants except by indictment, although the canal company 
were guilty 9fa breach of duty in neglecting to repair the 
approaches. Notice was given of appeal, and we hope the 
case will be followed out in the higher Courts. The 
decision undoubtedly differs from the common-sense point 
of view of a company’s liabilities. As a general rule, rail- 
way companies and canal companies do not make new 
roads. ‘They are often compelled to carry roads over 
canals or railways, and to do so a long diversion may occa- 
s oially be necessary. But they simply substitute, in the 
majority of cases, an improved road for that which formerly 
existed. The bridges being the property of the companies, 
they are bound to maintain them in a safe condition. But 
the new roadway is handed over to the local authorities, 
who are expected to deal with it as with the roadway it 
supplanted. With parish and urban councils there is now 
a more microscopic examination of outlay, and efforts are 
made to shirk the expense of repairs, but there can be 
little doubt what was intended by the Legislature was that 
roads should be preserved at public expense, and the 
bridges should be kept in repair by the companies. 
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TSOREIGNERS who‘ visit England‘at the present time 

“* jare much surprised when they.perctive Englishmen 
following their ordinary busivess' with as'*much energy and 
concentration as if theré ‘were no distant’ war ito’ occupy 
their thoughts. The student ofithe history of. Westminster 
Abbey must have a similar ‘surprise whenever he considers 
-the events which were in ‘progress during: the rebuilding of 
«fre structure. The reign'of Henry III was not. the most 
glorious in English history, but it was: one-which was. ex- 
ceedingly diversified, andi when: judged ‘from a distance a 
more inopportune time could hardly:be; found to erect so 
glorious a building as the Abbey. Henry IIT. was a child 
of ten when he succeeded to the throne.” The enemies of 
England at home and abroad were not slow to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity when ‘the sceptre was wielded by 
so weak an arm. There was'a French invasion, there were 
coitests between barons who wished to have control of the 
kilig, there were struggles in Scotland and Wales, there 


were wars in France, there was discontent among as clergy, 


owing to papal demands for OBS ‘of which the king 
approved ; and for many years England was undoubtedly 
in a state of civil war. But amidst’ ‘all the troubles the 
works in connection with the Abbey continued from 1245 
t0 1269, and when—which was a departure from the usual 
practice—the Abbey was selected to be the. burial-place of 
the king, it was sufficiently complete to receive his body, 
which was deposited in the tomb that had_ for merly con- 
tained the bones of EpwArp THE Conressor before they 
had been removed to the golden shriné. 
~The question will be “asked, Where did the money for 
so splendid a work come from? Henry lavished large 
sums on favourites, and .during the whoie of his reign he 
was heavily in debt. On several occasions it'is recorded he 
was compelled to retrench the éxpenses of his household, 
and not long before his déath he appointed commissioners 
to regulate his expenses; the money he reserved for himself 
was no more than 120/,a year. The demands for foreign 
wars were burdensome, and as well as can be made out the 
people were over-taxed. Indeed, ic was owing to the extent 
of the levies that Stmon DE Montror? organised the 
appointment cf deputies who were to contro] the financial 
affairs of the country and to prevent the»misapplication of 
the revenue, thus creating.the financial power of the House of 
Commons. At such a timeijt would appear to be difficult to 
obtain the funds for building a great abbey. It-is supposed, 
however, that the Jews.were. compelled to contribute most 
liberally, and the rich citizens of Jondon. were also obliged 
to present gifts on several occasions. <A fair was instituted 
in Tothill Fields as a means of raising. the money, and fora 
time at least all the other.fairs about London were declared 
to be illegal, in order that it. might. havea monopoly. 
Fines and royalties of various kinds. were appropriated to 
the building fund. We may likewise assume that nobles 
who were generous in giving. money could reckon on the 
djsplay of their escutcheons in the spandrels of the arching 
for all time. In 126y4,,.the. total. expenditure reached 
the large sum of 29,600/.,, which would represent nearly 
twenty times that amount.in modern currency. ‘There is 
no sign in the work of Henry III. that the builders were 
ever hampered for want of money. ‘The carving suggests 
the quality of the sculptors employed.. The works occupied 
about a quarter of acentury. 
.Here it may be remarked that the finances of the Abbey 
were always rather precarious.. From its anomalous position 


ag an institution attached.to. the palace and a chapel royal for | 


the use.of the Court, it.did not enjoy the support which 
pious people were apt to furnish to clerics. The kings 
were obliged to meet so many demands on their liberality, 
they were apt to neglect the claims of the. Abbey. Accord- 
ingly we learn from time.to time about reparations which, 
however urgent, could nat be executed owing to the poverty 
of, the authorities. In. the fifteenth century there was so 
much difficulty in finding money to-keep the buildings 
standing, King Epwarp.JIV. was compelled to implore 
agsistance from the Pope. ..The appeal is one of the most 
extraordinary begging letters ever penned, but it is valuable 
as a revelation of the financial. condition, of an establishment 
on which gold was supposed to be showered from the royal 
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treasury. The jade writes in 1478:—“‘ We pray you that 
the Apostolic See should. condescend to succour the 
monastery, which is now not only tottering, but almost 
fallen, and which is on the point of utter ruin. A part of 
that monastery, indeed, our ancestors built, and that portion 
is even now almost wasted by agé; but the. greater part they 


left unfinished, and of this,up: to. the .present time the: 
poverty of the monastery. has: prevented the completion, 


partly through the expense of the confirmation of the 


newly- elected abbots, and<partly through the badness of. 


the seasons and the floods,. which have ruined: the greater 
part of the estates of the monastery.” After reading such 
a description, it is fortunate the: Abbey survived amidst so 


much neglect, and remains in-the state which we now see. 


There is no written ecord. to explain the order in 
which the. work was taken up.:. Epwarp’s ,church was 
hallowed by too many associations ‘to: be demolished with 
expedition, and, besides, the building was sound enough to 
be used for services. It .is, therefore, likely. that the new 
works were carried on as long as possible without removing 
the earlier building. Mr. MICKLETHWAITE. Says i— 


The end ‘of the north transept ‘would be the natural place to 
begin, because it stood quite free and clear of the old work. 


The west side of the transept could be gone on with at the 


same time, and the east side. would only interfere with a few 
chapels, the loss of which would: not seriously inconvenience 
the monks using the church. ; A good deal of the work about 


the chapels round the east: end could. also be done, .and it. 


probably was But the south transept could not be begun till 
the old chapter-house and part of the cloister were pulled down, 
and that would disturb the ordinary life of the monks even 
more than the moving of the ‘choir to the nave, which must 
have been done when the timé came for pulling down the east 
end of the church. Both, we’ edie be sure, ol be put off as 
long as possible. #3 


We are informed by Stow that ‘HENRY’S first ane at. 


the Abbey was the erection of a lady chapel, which is sup- 
posed to have marked the end of the site where the chapel 
of Henry VII. now stands. ' There is reason to believe 
Stow was right. Unfortunately he is not as precise as is 
desirable in describing the’’subsequent works of the king. 
His history of the Abbey is, however, interesting enough to 
be reprinted :— 


King Henry IIL, in ‘hee year of Christ 1220, and in the 


fifth of his reign, began the, new work of our ‘Lady’s chapel, 
whereof he laid the first stone in ‘the foundation ; and in the 
year 1245 the walls and stéeple ‘of the old church (built by 
King Edward) were taken “down, and ‘enlarging the same 
church caused them to be made more comely, for the furtherance 
whereof, in the year 1246, :the same king (devising how to 
extort money from the citizens of: London towards the charges) 
appointed a mart to be kept. at.,Westminster, the same to last 
fifteen days, and in the mean space all trade of merchandise to 
cease in the city, which thing the citizens were fain to redeem 
with two thousand pounds of silver. The. work of this church, 
with the houses of office, was’ finished to the end of the choir 
in the year 1285, the fourteenth of Edward I ; 
of sixty-six years was in the! year 1299 defaced by a fire 
kindled in the lesser hall of the king’s palace at Westminster ; 
the same, with many other houses adjoining and with 
the queen’s chamber, were. all consumed; the flame 
thereof also (being driven with the wind) fired the 
monastery, which was also. with the palace consumed. 
Then was this monastery again repaired by the abbots 


of that church, King Edward’ I. and his successors putting to 


their helping hands. Edward II. appropriated unto this 
church the patronages of the ‘churches of Kelveden and Saw- 
bridgeworth in Essex, in the diocese of London. Simon 
Langham, abbot (having been:a great builder there in the year 
1362), gave forty pounds to, the building of the body of the 
church ; but (amongst others) Abbot Islip was in his time a 
great builder there, as may appear in the stone-work and glass 
windows of the church ; since whose decease ‘that work had 
stayed as he left it, unperfected, the church and steeple being 
all of one height. King Henry VII., about: the year of Christ 
1502, caused the chapel of our: Lady, built by Henry III., with 
a tavern also, called the ‘‘ White Rose,” near adjoining, to be 
taken down ; in which. plot of. ground, on January 24, the first 
stone of the new chapel was laid bythe hands of Abbot Ishp ; 
Sir Reginald Bray, Knight, of the, Garter; Doctor Barnes, 
master of the Rolls; Doctor Wall, chaplain to the king ; 
Master Hugh Aldham, chaplain to the Countess of Derby and 
Richmond (the king’s mother); Sir Edward Stanhope, knight, 
and divers others ; upon thé awhich stone was engraven the 
same day and year, &c. Thé charges in building this chapel 
amounted to the sum, of: fourteen thousand pounds. . The 
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stone for this work (as I have ‘been informed) was brought 
from Huddlestone Quarry in Yorkshire. 


A question which arises at the commencement of any 
inquiry into the history of the Abbey, as of other ancient 
buildings, is, Who was the architect? There is no satis- 
factory answer forthcoming. The Benedictines were not 
likely to be all Englishmen, and from their cosmopolitan 
character they would be indifferent as to the nationality of 


' their architect so long as he produced a beautiful design. 


As a consequence, there are judges who maintain the design 
is French, while others are no less confident it is English. 
Mr. Frercusson for once endeavoured to get over the 
difficulty by a compromise. According to him, the church 
is “exceptional among English examples, and is certainly, 
in so far at least as the east end is concerned, an adapta- 
tion of a French design. The nave, however, is essentially 
English in plan and detail, and one of the most beautiful 
examples of its class to be found anywhere.” Mr. STREET, 
on the other hand, was no less confident that the whole 
character of the design of Westminster Abbey is English, 
and that the apse is unlike any French example and is 
distinctly original. He believed it to be the work of an 
architect who, after seeing what had been done by French- 
men, wished to accomplish the same results without adopt- 
ing the means they employed, and consequently his work is 
not only in its detail but in its plan distinctly English. On 
a later occasion Mr. STREET was less assured about the 
Abbey being a fair example of a purely English church, for 
he said :— 

With one grand exception the whole of the great English 
churches of the thirteenth century were square-ended. This 
exception is, of course, Westminster Abbey. Here the 
evidence of the building itself seems to be complete that the 
king had resolved to build a church after the model of the 
great French churches, but employed an English architect to 
plan it, and he made his plan on lines which are distinct and 
different from those of any French church. Nothing is a more 
interesting subject for study than the adaptation of a foreign 
plan and design by an able Englishman devoted to his national 
art, but it is somewhat outside my subject. All of us are proud 
of our beautiful minster, we all feel it is no dry repetition or 
copy of another building ; but, at the same time, it is impossible 
to regard it as being a fair example of a purely English 
church. Some years ago I believe that I proved to 
demonstration that the architect of Westminster built 
also and at the same time the beautiful church at Stone in 
Kent. The arcades round the eastern portion of both churches, 
the detail of much of the ornament and the character of the 
window tracery and of the clustered columns in the two churches 
are, to a large extent, identical, and where they are not abso- 
lutely so, they are so nearly alike as to make it evident that 
they were designed by the same hand. The proportions of 
both churches are similarly designed on the equilateral triangle, 
and the materials used are the same_ The interest of this 
smaller work is great, therefore, as showing that. directly the 
architect of Westminster was free to do as he liked, he built as 
an Englishman of the strictest kind, with no evidence in any 
part of his work of foreign leanings, and notably with a square 
east end in place of his Westminster apse. 


Whoever supplied the design it was respected while 
the principal part of the Abbey was in progress. At West- 
minster we can no doubt see occasional specimens of 
Norman work, and the later styles of Gothic are to be 
found in the choir, cloisters, chapter-house, the chapel of 
Henry VII. and in various monuments. But the second 
period of thirteenth-century work, whatever name we may 
give to it, is represented to an extent beyond all the others. 
There is a refinement about the design which appears more 
remarkable when we fail to see any intermediate experi- 
ments or stages to show the connection with Norman work. 
. The change is most abrupt and is almost peculiar, for in 
most English abbeys or cathedrals it is possible to trace 
the development from the, massive masonry of the Norman 
period. In Westminster there is no trace of Early Tran- 
sitional work, and hence it is that the columns, arches and 
vaulting almost appear as if their lightness were a reaction 
against Norman heaviness. But as the late E. M. Barry 
said:—‘‘ No one who enters. Westminster Abbey gives:a 
thought to the sufficiency of the columns and arches. This 
he is able to take for granted, by reason of an apparent 
superabundance of strength ; -and though such an appear- 
ance may sometimes be misleading, doubts would only 
Suggest themselves to a scientific inquirer, or one well 


| 


acquainted with defects which may perchance lurk in the 
construction.” ‘The respect for the original design imparts 
a unity to the architecture of the body of the Abbey by. 
which it becomes a rival of Salisbury Cathedral. Un-, 
fortunately, there are few standpoints which do not reveal 
monuments and other objects which are as inimical to 
unity and repose as would be restorations or additions in 
different styles. ° 
In judging the Abbey asa whole, it is difficult to dis- 
criminate how much is due to architectural effect and how 
much to associations. But there can be no question that- 
whether we consider the nave and choir, or the trans=pts, 
the impression left is one of admiration for the genius of the 
designer. The moralists who have utilised the Abbey gave 
way to sombre reflections, but the architecture regarded 
apart from the tombs is, on the contrary, of a kind to make 
all spectators feel that the purpose of the church was not to 
overcome us with melancholy, but to suggest a high-r and 
happier state of existence. He:was no pessimist who drew 
the plans. The details are of a character which entitle them. 
to be accepted as models of the treatment belonging to the: 
age in which they were produced. The piers and columns, 
whether large or small, in the nave or in the upper arcades, 
with all their lightness, have resisted time, and appear capable 
to sustain their office for centuries to come. The carving 
shows nothing to: reveal the employment of wearied 
mechanics who were substitutes:for machines. It is full of, 
life, and yet has a simplicity which becomes more charming: 
when we remember how large a part of the congregation 
must have been :courtiers. It: is the refinement of the 
work which manifests that the building was a royal chapel. . 
Owing to the unity which pervades so large a part of 
the building, the chroniclers were to be excused when they 
declared that the entire Abbey was reconstructed by. 
Henry III. With all bis enthusiasm the king was able to 
accomplish little more of what we see than the choir and 
transepts. According to Mr. PARKER :— , 


The work executed in the time of Henry III. may be dis- 
tinguishe1 on examination, although it was so well copied that 
at first sight the whole appears to be one piece of building, and 
the original design was faithfully carried out. The parts 
erected at this period were the choir and transepts and the 
chapter-house. The latter has windows of four lights divided 
by regular mullions. with bar tracery in the head, and that is 
believed to be the earliest example in England of the use of 
this peculiar feature, which then came rapidly into fashion. An 
ancient Roll of the date of 1253, preserved in the Public Records 
Office, mentions canvas for covering the windows of the 
chapter-house, which shows that they were then finished and 
waiting forthe glass _ The first service in the new church was. 
in 1269, when the relics of Edward the Confessor were trans~ 
lated into the new shrine. 


a s 


EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH AND BRITISH ART, 


T is not easy to combine unity and variety in a popular 
exhibition, for although a plan may be formed it may 
not be possible to realise what was contemplated. In the 
winter exhibition at the New Gallery it was intended to 
show examples of early Flemish art and of British portrait 
and landscape-painting. To bring the two into connection 
it was considered necessary to have examples of RUBENS and 
VANDYKE, who served as intermediaries in the develop- 
ment. Pictures by RUBENs were obtainable, but VANDYKE’s 
most characteristic works were promised to the Royal 
Academy. . One very important link in the chain is there 
fore wanting, and another is in a weakened condition, 
for the works by RusBens which are shown do not asa 
whole uphold the reputation of the master, and their 
influence on English art cannot be traced. 
The principal attraction.in the New Gallery will be the 
collection of early Flemish paintings. But we are doubtful 
whether they are of the kind that will form a popular 
exhibition. We do not like to introduce statistics in con- 
nection with art, but a few figures will indicate the character 
of the exhibition as well as any lengthened description. 
There are ninety-eight examples in the west room, of various 
sizes ranging from miniatures to,large altar-pieces. Out of 
that number there are only twenty which are portraits or 
secular subjects; the remainder are either Biblical or 
scenes derived from the ‘Lives of the Saints.” What 
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is, however, most remarkable is that the Biblical subjects ! 
zre mainly representations of the Vircin and Cuip. If we | 
are to have examples-of early Flemish art, it is by that class 
of pictures we must be enlightened, for the artists were 
happiest with them. But it would be vain to deny that a 
great many good people in England would prefer others of 
2 different class. The pictures may be scorned from the 
supposition that they served as aids to “ Mariolatry,” but 
it is none the less true that by painting them the Flemish 
school attained a remarkable degree of perfection. If all the 
pictures which are representative of the Blessed Virgin 
were to be eliminated, the exhibition would possess little 
interest. 

It is always advantageous to realise what is paramount 
in any collection of paintings. For in that way we are 
enabled to realise the failures or the successes of the artists. 
When we know that for a long period in the Low Countries 
the painting of Madonnas occupied a large portion of 
the artists’ time, we can understand that an immense 
number must have been produced, and while there was so 
much competition it was not easy to devise any novelties. 
Another cause which checked invention was the respect 
which had to be paid to traditional arrangements. ‘That the 
artists have succeeded in avoiding monotony is a tribute to 
their ability. 


One auxiliary which the artists were able to possess was 


found in architecture. If the figures of the Vircin and 
her Child resembled one another, there. was, at. least, 
variety in the setting. It is worth paying a visit to the 
Gallery merely for a consideration of the invention found in 
the architectural backgrounds and accessories. We see an 
example in the second work in the catalogue, Virgin and 
Child Enthroned, by ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN; the panel 
measures 5% inches by 4 inches, but MEISSONIER never 
executed: a more delicate work. The Madonna is seated 
within an open shrine of most elaborate Gothic, which is as 
sharp in detail as when first painted. Although in Flemish 
work carving is sometimes carried to excess, we doubt if 
the painter could have had any actual pattern to follow 
except one shown in a stained-glass window. In the 
Adoration of the Magi, ascribed to MABuUSE, we have a 
remarkable combination of Gothic and Renaissance forms, 
as if one style were too simple to express the desired rich- 
ness. In another work of VAN DER -WEYDEN’s a Gothic 
church is used instead of a shrine. In Jacop CoRNEL- 
4SSENS’S triptych we see the Vircin and Child on a 
throne, in which embroidery of an exquisite kind is intro- 
-duced at the back. Either from a desire to suggest what is 
‘represented was made up of several pieces, or from an effort 
to display a contrast between matte and burnished gold 
threads, the cloth presents a peculiar appearance which we 
do not remember to have before seen in pictures. Hans 
MEMLING was not satisfied with introducing a fine arch; he 
must enhance it with garlands of fruits and flowers which 
are sustained by angels. But there is no architectural 
work to surpass Mapuse’s throne which is seen in 
No. 61—The Virgin and Child Enthroned—and which 
belongs to the Earl of NortHBROoK. The marble-work 
forms a fitting accompaniment to the angels and the lovely 
flowers, some of which are offered: to the Cui_p. Jt does 
not matter what style is adopted’; the painters show their 
appreciation of architectural details, and when they have to 
introduce towns or a large building they are no less careful. 

It may seem unworthy to test pictures by details which 
are not taken from living things, but it should be remem- 
bered that consistency is a characteristic of all the best 
Flemish pictures, and that they are no less conscientious 
in the treatment of the backgrounds than they are with the 
principal figures. It may now be said that greater effect 
would have been obtained with less elaboration; but 
happily the Flemish painters: were for a long time too 
unsophisticated to have discovered that fact, and their 
unrestricted laboriousness is one of the charms of their 
works. Painters would not have introduced so much 
careful architecture unless they and the spectators were 
admirers of the art. And it is pleasing in our time to 
come across examples which testify to the position which 
architecture once held in general esteem. 

Although we may now speak of enthronement, and the 
VIRGIN is shown seated on thrones which princes might covet, 
there is nothing suggestive of the goddess in the pictures. 
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As a rule, the VIRGIN was to the Early Flemish masters a 
woman who belonged to a humble class, but who was. 


" appointed to be a guardian to an exalted infant. Occa- 
sionally she is very young, as in GHEERAERT Davin’s work, 
but she’is always the matron. In one case she is repre- 
sented by an unknown master without a hood or drapery 
over the head, and the slight omission has a remarkable 


effect amidst so many works where tradition is followed. . 


The artists, in the desire to suggest maternal affection, were 
sometimes not afraid to represent the Virgin like a poor 
woman performing duties which are not usually considered 
to be worth a painter’s notice. 

By VAN ORLEYy is a diptych in which the conversion of 
St. PauL and the triumph of St. CATHERINE are depicted. 
In another work we see St. CATHERINE disputing with the 
doctors, her right hand resting on her sword, and the frieze 
of the portico in which she stands is decorated with inci- 
dents of her life. 
mingling past, present and future. The saint appears to 
have been a great favourite with Flemish artists. The 
Call of St. Matthew, by JAN VAN HERNESSEN, is remarkable 
for the expressive power seen in the faces. 
found in many other works. In QuinTEN Marsy’s 
Adoration of the Magt the effort to be expressive made him 
indifferent to other qualities. The most remarkable work 
taken from the Old Testament is the 4dam and Eve from 
Hampton Court, by Masusr. It shows that, in spite of all 
prohibitions to the contrary, models were to be obtained, 
for without their aid so excellent a work could not have 
been produced. There is a /udgment of Solomon, by 


Lucas vAN LEYDEN, of no great importance, and two 
showing Moses and the Bush and Gideon and the Fleece, by 
but the Scriptural subjects, as we have , 


DIERICK Bouts; 
said, which were most in request among the Flemings were 
representations of the Vircin and CHILD. 


The hagiological subjects must generally be looked on 


as mere curiosities. How many visitors can appreciate the 
Piety of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, by MapusE, who is 
depicted as stripping himself in a church in order to pro- 
ceed to the Holy Land as a pilgrim? 
wipe away a tear and another ecclesiastical dignitary is no 
less affected. There is an immense reliquary in the middle 
of the room, the exterior of which is painted with incidents 
from the lives of St. NicHoxtas of Myra, and St. ANTHONY 
of Padua. ‘They will appear most strange to the uninitiated. 
The largest work: in the room is a triptych, which is de- 
scribed as St. Anne with the Virgin and Child, and St. 
Bernard and St. Anthony of Padua. St. BERNARD, although 
the greatest ecclesiastic of his age, was not a bishop, and 
abbots did not wear mitres in the twelfth century. The 
figures on the wings correspond with those on the reliquary, 
and are St. NicHoLas of Myra, and St AntHony. Another 
strange work is described as SS Cecilia, Margaret, Agatha 
and Dorothy. They are all seated together-in an enclosure 
as if enjoying themselves, and suggest a new influence by 
which pictures for churches were deprived of their austerity. 

A small Hercules and Omphale was formerly attributed 


to Mapusg, and is interesting as the representation of a 


classic legend in 1517. ‘There is as much. distinction 
between the figures as we could find in the work of a 
mocern student in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The character 
of the weapons of the sixteenth century is suggested by 
the immense spikes which are inserted in the hero’s club. 
Among the portraits is one of CHARLES V., by BERNARD 
VAN OrRLEy. ‘The emperor is mounted on a white charger, 
and holds an arrow in his right hand. He wears fine 
armour, and his helmet is plumed, but there is not the 
fateful look on his face which is found in TiT1an’s picture. 
There are two portraits of Mary, the daughter of our 
Henry VII., who was married, first to Louis XI., and 
subsequently to the Duke of SurroLk. She is far prettier 
than the Flemish type of women. Another remarkable 
woman is MARGARET OF YORK, the wife of CHARLES THE 


BoLp, which suggests that she is no less worthy of the 


epithet ; it is by HuGo van DER Goss. There is little of 
the cleric in Patrick ADAMSON, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
by Sir Antonio More. He wears a black doublet and a 
white ruff. There is an anonymous portrait of ANNE OF 
CLEVES, who is very richly clad; but as Henry VIII. was 
deceived by one of her portraits it is possible the Skea 
one may be no less imaginative. «© ©) i 3 


The painters were not afraid of com-, 


That quality is. 


The bishop has to 
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There is a wide difference hetween the painters we have 
mentioned and Sir PETER PauL RusBeEns, who is repre- 
sented by about forty paintings in the north room. The 
earlier artists are miniaturists if compared with his powerful, 
but rather slap-dash manner. If the Adam and Eve by 
Masuse could be placed beside the blowsy nudities, also 
from Hampton Court, called Diana and her Nymphs 
reposing after the Chase, the change in the manner of 
painting would be apparent. Rusrns, however, has in this 
country a popularity which is never likely to be obtained 
by MasuseE or any member of the earlier schools, and we 
must accept his works with all theirshortcomings. The most 
interesting examples of the collection are the six sketches 
illustrative of the life of AcHILLEs. From the formal 
adoption of termini to each composition it is evident 
the sketches were intended to serve for reproductions 
of some kind. It is needless to say the execution 
is facile, and there is a grace about the figures 
which is often absent from his larger work. Another most 
interesting sketch is for the large picture in the Florence 
Gallery, the Zriumphal Entry of Henry IV. after the 
Battle of lury. There is also a version of the family of 
Rusens. A portrait of the artist’s brother PHILIP is 
admirable, and is in excellent condition. The Raznbow is 
in a faded condition, and its original~appearance can only 
be guessed. There is a large study of great merit for 
the Adraham and Melchizedek. The Glasgow Corpora- 
tion have lent the W7/d Boar Hunt. Some connoisseurs 
will consider the Daniel amidst many Lions the most 
important work in the room. RUBENSs said it was taken from 
life, and the whole of it was by his hand. Sir CuDLrEy 
CARLETON obtained possession of it and presented it to 
Cuar_es I. in a “black gilded frame.” It shows the 
artist’s skill in the painting of wild beasts, and is a picture 
which should be in the National Gallery. 

About thirty portraits and landscapes are the work of 
English artists. By GAINSBOROUGH is a half-length of 
General Wo Fk, the hero of Quebec, which corresponds in 
its quietness and simplicity with the character of the 
Commander which is given in “ The Virginians.” The same 
artist's Madame BAcgELLI, the dancer, continues to be as 
bright as ever, although it has been several times in ex- 
hibitions. There are also portraits by GAINSBOROUGH of 
the Countess WALDEGRAVE, Mrs. ReBEccA MINET and 
DanieL MINET, a gentleman who is a typical specimen of 
the eighteenth-century beau. REYNOLDs’s portrait of 
EDMUND BurkKE is less suggestive of the politician than the 
portrait usually selected for engraving. J/rs. WV sbitt as 
Circe, by REYNOLDS, is much admired, but it was hardly 
complimentary to the lady or her admirer to make her 
assume such a character. ROMNEY'S few pictures include 
a Lady Hamilton. In this case, as at other times, he 
painted her in a white dress. The face looks as if 
the painter was struck by the regularity of the curves 
in the features, and imparted to them a little of 
antique severity, and the portrait is consequently less vivid 
than others of the same lady. RicHarD Cosway’s Por- 
trait of a Lady shows a large and decisive head, but the 
body is so slight one wonders where the support came 
from. CONSTABLE’sS Coast Scene would pass for a work by 
WILLIAM CoLuins, and his landscape consists of hills with 
water in the foreground. The lower part does not recall 
his usual style, Lut the clouds are as aqueous as those 
which compelled FusE i to take his umbrella with him when 
he went to look at a similar picture. TURNER’s Walton 
Bridges has lost its brilliancy, and his Vewark Adéey must 
have been painted when he was in a misanthropic mood. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL 
ON AMERICAN ARCHITECTUWRE.* 
We 


EN a Consistory of the Roman Catholic Church 

. decides on the canonisation of some holy man, before 
shis formal sainthood is proclaimed, one is appointed to attack 
the pious memory of the subject for sainthood. This is the 
Advocatus Diaboli. When I was asked to prepare a paper on 
“« The Influence of the French School on American Architec- 
ture” I was reminded of the ancient Roman practice. Am I 


* A paper by Mr, Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, read at the 
‘Thirty-third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects 
at Pittsburgh, and published in the Amerzcan’ Architect. 


then the devil’s advocate ? Am I to assail the prospective saint 
with scorn and accusation? That would be an ungracious 
task, for undoubtedly the canonisation will take place, however 
the devil’s advocate may protest. There seems no alternative, 
however ; I must do my duty; I must find fault, pick flaws, 
offer protests ; and the best way to do that is to begin with 
praise. 

Even before indulging in this crafty procedure, however, let 
me enter a caveat. 1 cannot admit that we are considering a 
matter of absolutely revolutionary importance — the coming of 
the architectural revelation toa hungry and waiting world We 
have had several new dispensations before ; even [ remember 
three of them very distinctly. There was the Queen Anne 
affair, and a few years later the episode of Romanesque, and 
still later the Colonial excitement. Each was hailed with an 
enthusiasm that rivalled that which acclaims the advent of the 
Parisian Renaissance. Each passed, and the drawing- boards 
that once knew them now know them no more Is this to be 
the fate of the latest fashion that we have imported with our 
champagne and Easter millinery? Even the devil’s advocate 
cannot claim that. There was much good accrued to us from 
each of the three architectural events of the post-centennial. 
The Queen Anne craze served the part of the swallow of salt 
water in the case of sea-sickness—it prepared the system. 
Romanesque gave us some idea of what vigour and power and 
honesty meant in our work Colonial suggested to us the value 
of historical association-——of ethnical continuity. And the 
Parisian Renaissance? I honestly think it will do more good 
than any of the others. 

But is it the last word in our architectural development? Is 
it the revelation of all truth, of the final and perfect style? I 
have seen the rise and fall of Queen Anne, of Romanesque, of 
Colonial ; I have lost my illusions ; I hold it only an episode. 

Yet it is an episode that has only begun—let us grant that. 
Thus far it has done much good and more harm; when its 
work is finished the good will have outweighed the evil. In 
time we shall come to discriminate between what is permanent 
and what is evanescent in the movement. At present we take 
both, we do not regard the thing judicially ; we accept allsthat 
is offered and on its own valuation. tor my own part I believe 
that we can cut the whole thing in halves, and that we shali 
do so. On the one side we shall put the underlying principles 
of modern classicism—these are the lasting qualities ; on the 
other side we shall put the style itself—this is the accident, the 
matter without vitality or moment. Ina ward, the motive is 
good, the style bad 

The advantage that thus far has accrued to us, and it is 
very great, is the sense of fundamental law of a certain self- 
restraint, of the subordination of personality in radical things 
to something that is larger than the individual With us 
architecture for a quarter of a century has been another name 
for esthetic anarchy. Every man for himself and the client 
take the hindermost. We have planned in the happy-go-lucky 
fashion that prevails in England, and with almost as unhappy 
results We have had as little idea of the sanctity of style as 
the German designers of churches. Our architectural educa- 
tion has been primary, not even rudimentary Nowa reform 
bas begun and, like all reforms, it has overshot the mark It 
tends to curb our frontier originality, to make us something but 
self-satisfied units, but in the flush of its popularity it tries to 
force the style with which.it is associated, purely by accident, 
as the one and only style that righteous men can employ. 

This is the phase of the new régime that I must protest 
against, not the big principles of planning, composition and 
design, not even the methods of teaching these, but the 
narrow enthusiasm that confuses a cheap and facile style with 
principles that are really fundamental. If the advocates of the 
new school would only take their stand on the really unassail- 
able principles that drive them, instead of on the casual style 
that happens to be associated with them for the moment, there 
could be no chance for a quarrel 

Only too often they do not do this, as is proved by the fact 
that the public believes that the style of the Parisian boulevards 
is the end and aim of the whole movement I hope I am more 
just than to believe this. One position is impregnable, the 
other I conceive to be indefensible. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that this most salutary move- 
ment should be linked with a style so limited, and so, shall I 
say superficial? Still, it is hard to see how else it could have 


come except inthis company. France is the only European . 


country where there is a logical system of training, and France 
has preserved the style of the Renaissance with more vitality 
than it has been elsewhere. 
it was quite dead, though unfortunately unburied. -The new 
scholasticism has made it thoroughly living in France, and 
already it has been galvanised into life in this country. 
was it really worth this? Living it is, but is not it the fictitious 


In England, Germany, America, ° 


But . 


vitality of a style that has steadily degenerated since the _ 


sixteenth century ? 


M. Taine once said, “There are but two orders of archi- | 


tecture— Greek and Gothic: all else is imitation.” And cer-’ 
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tainly no one claims that the developments of the Classic style 
from the days of the Parthenon down to those of M. Garnier’s 
Opera House have added anything of essential value to the 
primal type ; it has been imitation and—degradation, so far as 
the great principles of building are concerned. 

By “degradation” I do not necessarily imply a reproach to 
the style ; indeed, the word is a measure of praise, for it shows 
that architecture has performed its just function and has 
adapted itself delicately to the changing conditions of civilisa- 
tion. The Parthenon would be grotesque in Paris ; the Opera 
is admirable. Architecture is good if it expresses the time and 
the people and the spirit that made it possible; it is bad if it 
is an affectation. Really I suppose we have less concern with 
the relative perfection of the style itself than we have with its 
fitness. The Parisian Renaissance of the boulevards is better 
architecture than would be the Doric of Greece were it 
restored on the Champs-Elysées, or the Gothic of Isle de 
France on the Rue de Rivoli; and yet, in the abstract, as they 
will appear in the architectural histories of a century hence, 
the Greek and the Gothic are good, the Renaissance bad. 

So, after all, it is worse than useless to dispute as to whether 
Parisian Renaissance is really a good style or a bad—for 
France. It is inevitable ; it expresses the, time and the people 
and the thing they are pleased to call civilisation, therefore it 
is a thousand times more respectable than the archeological 
Gothic of the thirteenth century pasted over the outside of 
English law-courts or the barbaric solemnities of the Auvergne 
when they try to express nineteenth-century Protestantism. 

Let us grant this ; let us confess that architecture in France 
is living, and that the style is just as appropriate to the time 
as was Doric to that of Pericles. What then? Is there any 
reason why we should seize upon ‘t and force it on our own 
civilisation? Are we a province of France, are we in harmony 
with her ideals and her methods, are we French by instinct 
and sympathy? Hf not, wherein is the cult of the Ecole any 
less affected than we who borrow a style for church building 
from another land? Are they not dealing with an alien style? 
Are they not trying to express Anglo-Saxon ideas through the 
medium of a Gallic language? Or have we something in this 
country, some phase of life, some method of thought, that 
demands the architectural language of republican France for 
its fullest expression? Yes, we have, and that very fact justifies 
Parisian Renaissance—just so far, but not an inch further. 

Here is where I humbly conceive the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects makes its fatal mistake. Impressed by the force of 
the solid principles that must underlie any living style, charmed 
by the facility of the very plausible style itself, aware of the 
similarity between certain phases of American life and that 
which is rampant in France, it leaps ta the conclusion that what 
fits one case must fit all, and that the golden days of the past, 
when one style expressed all life, may be restored. 

I have already referred to the great principles of design 
that underlie modern architecture in France ; it is unnecessary 
to specify them or to urge their acceptance. We all admit them. 
By this I do not mean that we admit all the methods used in 
France to inculcate them ; but that is another story, and one 
not to be touched on here. The principles themselves we are 
all anxious to adopt; they are exactly as operative in the 
planning of a Gothic cathedral as they are in the laying out of 
a scheme of a palace for the President of the French Republic. 
These principles are independent of style _ But the style itself? 
Here is the ground of contest. Why in heaven’s name should 
we take it if we do not want it and if it does not fit our case? 
It is not particularly beautiful, and it is thoroughly French ; 
besides, it is about as narrow and as limited as any. There 
are certain things it cannot express, certain places where it 
would be an egregious offence, just as fifteenth-century Gothic 
would be an offence in a fire-engine house or a Turkish bath. 

We read history and we realise that always in the past one 
.Style has been enough for any given time and people, and 
recognising the implied reproach on our own epoch, when this 
condition does not seem to hold, we hunger for some one style 
which shall be for us the one inevitable thing. This I believe 
to be absolutely, though not necessarily for ever, impossible. 
Architecture, if it is real, must be accurately expressive of the 
impulses that create it. Well, we have now not one impulse 
but a hundred. Once life was a thing of unity ; church and 
state, industry and commerce, society and recreation, were 
united in a whole that seemed insoluble. This condition 
exists no longer. Life is coming to be as various almost as the 
units that compose society ; there is no longer unity or identity; 
we range from Christian science and Tammany Hall to 
Browning societies and the Meadowbrook Hunt and Trappist 
monasteries. Can we conceive of an architectural style that 
should express ail these things? Certainly not ; any attempt 
to evolve or import one is vain ; any style that tries to perform 
this function is affected, and in the end ridiculous. I do not 
apply this criticism to the latest fashion alone; it is quite as 
valid in the case of Gothic or ROmanesque or Colonial or any 
other style of history. 
instinctive ; it was the language of a people—not, as now, the 
thousand dialects of antagonistic cliques. Whoever tries to 


When society was a unit art was_ 


establish a universal style, or delude himself into the belief that 
such can be achieved, looks at architecture as a thing, not as. 
a condition. Self-conscious we must be; it is our destiny,. 
the penalty we pay for the peculiar kind of civilisation that. 
pleases us for the moment. Weare utterly unable to create 
art instinctively, and the sooner we recognise this the better for 
art and ourselves. 

Just here lies, I firmly believe, the vital error of the advo- 
cates of Parisian Renaissance. They try to force an alien 
style on us for all our uses, when really it fits only a few of 
them. On second thoughts, this is not quite just ; they realise 
that where churches are concerned their style is quite absurd ; 
therefore, since the style must be right and sufficient, churches- 
are an anomaly and must be ignored. They are wiser in the 
home of the style ; churches are built there, and the limitations- 
of nineteenth-century Renaissance are recognised, but Gothic 
wouid be shocking, so the architects fall back on—what? The 
primitive and ignorant style evolved by the builders of the 
south of France, who, after their own dark ages, fell back on 
the Roman fragments scattered over the south and piled them 
up into curious patchworks of museum specimens, or, later, 
assimilated them into a powerful and solemn style that spoke 
eloquently of the stern and rugged civilisation of a nascent 
epoch. And inconceivably ludicrous are the results where the 
hyper-cultivated professors of the Ecole try to. turn barbarians. 
Witness the church on Monimartre. Artificial, affected, 
anomalous, it has not even the qualities of good composition. 
and effective scale that are the pride of the school when some 
form of Classic is in question. Unless it be the-collection of 
designs submitted for the cathedral of St. John in New York, 
those offered for the church of the Sacré Cucur on Montmartre 
were quite as ridiculous and childish as any that can be con- 
ceived. Possibly the plan selected was the least bad, but all 
were hopeless ; there was not a touch of religious feeling, of 
Christian imagination, even of knowledge of the essence of 
the styles affected, in any one of them. ; 

There is something wrong here. The frivolous Renaissance 
of the ateliers was recognised as impossible, therefore it could 
not possibly be a vital, national, universal style; a return to 
historic periods was necessary, but then what became of all 
the boasted fundamental laws that should make good work 
inevitable, whatever the chosen style? The system had been 
tested and it had failed. 

For the leaders and followers of the Parisian Renaissance 
cannot, ostrich-like, thrust their heads in the sand and so 
obliterate religion. The Church is, and must be, counted with. 
Personally, I believe it can be demonstrated that there is no- 
single subject for design that calls out so much imagination, 
that demands such a use of architectural power, that makes 
possible such enduring and honourable monuments as a 
Christian church. It is also certain that with the exception 


of medium-cost dwellings there is no opportunity more com-. 


mon. But the French school of American architects is driven 
to the curious position of having to deny both these things, for 
the simple reason that the style they affect is not cognisant of 
Christianity. This is a pretty severe indictment to bring against. 
any man, but I do not see how it is to be escaped. 

And if it is true that the new fashion is powerless before the 
Church, so is it true that it has little excuse in some other 
places. As I understand it, it is a style purely French, or 
rather purely Parisian ; it fits Gallic civilisation like a glove,. 
and so itis good—in France. 
and we do not think in French ways, neither do we altogether 
act inthem. Why, then, in heaven’s name, is it any less affected. 
for us to import a style from Paris than from England? Why 
is Parisian Renaissance a more logical form of architecture 
than English Gothic? Because it is nineteenth century? So 
is English Gothic—now. The Classic of Napoleon’s time was. 


pretty dead, as dead as Gothic in England under the Hanoverian 


Georges. It is vital now ; so is Gothic ; just exactly as living,. 
and spontaneous and contemporary as Parisian Renaissance. 
It is not a case of living styles, one of which is, French, one 
English. With which race have we been the morein common? 

Do not think that I advocate either the one or the other 
exclusively. If we are English by blood and sympathy, we are 
French by perversity, and all must be expressed. There is 
much in our society that can better be expressed through the 
French style than any other; there is much in our civil life, our 
political life, that might as well use this form of expression as 
any ; all are too good for it, even modern German or English 
commercial archit: ctures, but there is a lot, and that the very 
best we have, that has no more kinship with the pleasing 
conceits of the boulevards than it has with Norman Romanesque 
or the Buddhist architecture of Japan. First of-all, our 
religious life, with all its churches, schools, colleges ; then our 
erudition, our education, our learning, with its libraries, schools, 
institutions ; our private life, the life of country residence, with 
all its English qualities of health and vigour and informality ; 
our commercial work, where sky-scrapers demand an utterly 
new architectural revelation. In all these directions I humbly 
submit Parisian Renaissance, as a style, meets with the sign 
“rue barrée.” 


But we are English by blood, ~ 
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..And what shall assume its place? Just whatever style seems 
best to fit the power that gives the impulse. Is it the Church? 
There the answer is the splendid Gothic that Bodley and 
Sedding, and Austin and Paley and their scores of associates 
have restored to life and vigour. Is it higher education, the 
education of colleges and universities? The answer is the 
same. We are English, neither French nor Italian ; therefore, 
let us not sell our birthright for.a mess of potage du jour. 


-, As for our commercial work, we are working that out all 


right as it is; it demands a new style, and we are achieving 
it, but not by way of the Ecole, rather by obeying. the dictates 
of common sense. 

For our civil architecture I cannot feel that any very clear 
way is opened as yet. Whai may be called our national style, 
the Statehouse order of architecture, has advanced from the 
horrors of the unspeakable Mullett to the dignity that charac- 
terises our contemporary work. It is not very original and not 
at all spontaneous ; it is self-respecting, and that is much. 
Already the French school has given it a certain vitality, and if 
this does not become the flagrant copying, several examples of 
which we have wondered at lately—if we do not make ourselves 
ridiculous by building mairies d’arrondissements in Skaneateles 
and Kalamazoo—we may yet achieve something that will be 
well worth recording ; only it must be American Renaissance, 
not Parisian of that ilk. 

« For we might as well admit one time as another that all 
hhopes of a single style are vain, What our civilisation is, that 
must our art be also, and our civilisation is as various as our 
population. 

. To recapitulate, then, the influence of the French school is 
good just so long as it is the influence of solid and lasting 
principles of planning, of composition, of design; so long as it 
insists on vitality and modernism instead of archzological 
erudition ; so long as it demands subservience to law and 
order ; so long, in a word, as it deals with fundamentals. It is 
evil when it confuses an accident of fashion and locale with the 
things that really matter, when it binds itself to the latest 
vagary of French fancy, when it affects to despise the Church 
and her architecture and to look on Gothic as a barbaric 
episode, when it tries to force on a branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
race for all its purposes a style that is Gallic in its impulse, 
‘evanescent in its nature, 

It is this ill-advised, and, I am convinced, unjustified fanati- 
ism for a certain accidental mode against which I continually 
protest ; it is the mistaken view of a great system of education 
which I regret to see introduced into our architectural schools, 
not the fundamental system itself. Ruskin was a bigot, and he 
aade himself absurd by his frantic advocacy of certain forms 
of architecture ; frankly, I think some of those who now most 
strenuously uphold exactly what he with equal vigour denied 
are laying themselves open to the same condemnation 

Above all things let us have—in architecture—no bigotry. 
Let us look at the thing sensibly and in cold blood, allowing 
ourselves to be led away by no tempests of fanaticism. We 
want architecture that will be logical and national, and ex- 
pressive of the agency that calls it into being. We cannot 
create a ays for we have not finished creating a civilisation 
as yet, and that must come first, but we have various powers 
or agencies that exist more or less independently of national 
<ivilisation and are not consequent upon it. The Church is one 
of these, and we, as architects, have a vast privilege extended 
us in being called into her service Her nature is fixed, her 
thistory clear, her racial succession for us a matter of record. 
If we reject her opportunities or trifle with them at all we 
harm ourselves and her also. Her architectural quality is 
inevitable ; if we refuse to recognise it we stultify ourselves. 

Domestic life is another of these agencies, and this also 
wests above the vicissitudes of civilisation. Our ethnic and 
historical connections are kere equally clear. Except in “high 
society” we are not French at all, but thoroughly and whole- 
somely British, modified and developed by our own vigorous 
Americanism. As in the case of the Church, we have here a 
very great field for sensible work, though, unlike the case of 


the Church, it is one we have taken advantage of and have | 


«developed on sane and logical lines 

These are two examples of what I mean by the agencies for 
<reditable architectural work that demand their own diverse 
means of expression—means that have nothing in common 
with the accident of the French scheme, though much with its 
fundamentals, For the rest? Well, we must do the best we 
<an, 


_ The Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts will begin 
its meetings on January 30, when a paper on “ Niello Work” 
will be read by Mr. Cyril Davenport. On February 13 Mr. 
John Sparkes will read a paper on’ “The Best Means ot 
Arresting the Decay of Indian Art” Mr. Lasenby Liberty 
will read a paper on “English Furniture” on March 13); and 
on April 3 “ Process Engraving” will form the subject of one 
by Mr. Carl Hentschel, © 
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FURNESS ABBEY. 


XCAVATIONS have been fitfully carried on for many 
months past at Furness Abbey (the property of Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, M P.), under the supervision of Mr. St. John' 
Hope, and from time to time interesting discoveries have been 
made. . These excavations were recommenced last week with: 
a view to deciding the question whether the Cistercians built a 
chapel before proceeding with the erection of the present pile. 
It was held by some and as strongly opposed by others, that 
traces of an earlier building would be found under the north- 
east of the present walls, and ultimately the guide (Mr. Jesse 
Turner) was instructed to make a trial. He opened a trench 
in the sacristy, and it was not’ long before he came across the. 
walls of an apsidal chapel of early Norman architecture. The. 
wall was found about 5 feet below the present surface, semi- 
circular in form and evidently the east end of a Norman 
chapel. Further excavations show a similar wall more to the 
south. The walls run from about 5 feet to 6 feet in thickness. 
The guide when continuing his explorations unexpectedly 
came across a vast quantity of human remains. They were 
from 3 to 4 feet deep, but the width has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Some of the skulls were intact and of remarkable 
thickness, while the teeth in many cases were in a wonderful 
state of preservation. How many hundreds of years the bones 
have lain there is not known, but it is clear they have been 
gathered and placed in a heap, probably from the original 
burial-ground, which would be required for the subsequent 
enlargement of the monastery. The excavations are to be 
carried on till the whole of this part of the old ruin has been 
examined, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


HE report of the standing committee of the London 
University deals with the transfer of the central and 
eastern portions of the Imperial Institute buildings to the 
University. It is stated that the University does not acquire 
its title to the buildings from or under the Imperial Institute, 
has no relation with that body, and does not inherit either its 
duties or liabilities. A sub-committee was appointed to con- 
sider the accommodation to be provided for the graduates in 
the new building and other matters affecting the graduates in 
connection with the removal to the Imperial Institute. The 
recommendations of the sub-committee were duly considered 
by the standing committee, which has presented a special 
report upon the new buildings. 

It is recommended that three rooms be allocated for the use 
of graduates of the University, namely (1) Room No. 16 on 
the first-floor as a reading and writing room. This room is 
well lighted and lofty, and measures 27 feet by 36 feet. (2) 
The room on the first floor, now called the Fellow’s dining- 
room, as a graduates’ club room. This is spacious, centrally 
placed and well lighted. If this room, however, should be 
selected as the senate room, it is recommended that thegraduates 
should have instead one of the large rooms on the principal floor, 
numbered 18 or 19. (3) The room on the second floor over 
the Fellows’ dining-room, for conversation and other social 
purposes, &c. The committee are strongly of opinion that the 
provision of this accommodation here suggested by no means 


exceeds the reasonable requirements of the case. They believe 


that the facilities so afforded will be of immense value to the 
graduates, and through them to the University. By rendering 
the University building attractive and comfortable as a place of 
study and resort, they will tend to perpetuate the personal 
connection of the members with the institution after their 
examinational period is concluded, and to promote friendly 
intercourse among those who will thus find themselves thrown 
together. It may thus be hoped that sympathies and common 
interests will grow up among our graduates, a result which 
could not fail to strengthen the position and consolidate the 
influence of our University It is added that to make the rooms 
suitable for the purposes indicated they should be properly 
furnished, separate lavatory accommodation should be provided 
for the graduates and the passenger lift should be made to 
open in the corridor 

The committee recommends that the statue of Her Majesty 
belonging to the graduates, which now stands at Burlington 
Gardens, be placed in the vestibule of the great hall, where 
there is at present a statue of the Queen, which, it is under- 
stood, is to be removed. Should it be found that the back of 
the statue is insufficiently finished, this work should be put 
into the hands of a sculptor and paid for out of the equipment 


| fund. 


Other matters affecting the graduates are dealt with in the 
report, and the committee reconimends Convocation to adopt 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That the chairman of the Convoca- 
tion be requested to place before the Senate the report of the 
standing committee of Convocation on the accommodation at 
the Imperial Institute, and to respectfully request that the 
matters referred to therein may be favourably considered and 
the recommendations contained in it carried into effect.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Botton has been enriched by the presentation of the 
historic building known as Hall-i’-th’-Wood by Mr W. H. 
Lever. The old house should be a centre of interest 
for all Lancashire. It was there that SamuEL CROMPTON 
resided during the period when he, with much care and 
trouble, worked at his world-famed ‘“ mule,” for which it 


was claimed that the spinner, with its aid, would be able to , 


produce a yarn out of which delicate. fabrics could be 
woven such as heretofore defied the skill of English manu- 
facturers. But Crompron had to complete his work 
under many inconveniences. At one time he was in such 
straits that he cut a hole in the ceiling in order to have a 
secure place of concealment from the rioters, who were 
busy destroying all the spinning-jennies they could lay 
their hands on. Crompton at first made strenuous efforts 
to work with his invention in secret, but he was soon 
reduced to the dilemma of either destroying it or bestowing 
it on the public. He was loth to do either, but eventually 
he decided to make it a free gift. Some eighty firms and 
private individuals of Bolton promised to contribute a 
guinea each, but he only received 60/7, which scarcely was 
equal to the cost of the construction of the model, which 
was also given up. CROMPTON never was adequately 
rewarded, and when he died in 1827 he was as poor as any 
mill-hand in Lancashire. Mr. W. H. LEvER also gives 
1,200/, for improvements in connection with Hall-i’-th- 
Wood. 


WHEN the project was announced of raising temporary 
buildings for the rival societies of the Champs-Elysées'‘and 
the Champ-de-Mars under one roof there were anticipations 
that the differences between the two would soon be settled. 
It now appears that the latter body, or the National Society 
of Arts, have resolved to rise out of the arrangement. ‘The 
cause is one that has led to the breaking of many engage- 
ments—want of money.» The Salon has been in existence 
for a very long period of years, and as its affairs have been 
prudently managed there is a balance at the bankers to meet 
all emergencies. Moreover, M. BARTHOLDI, the sculptor, has 
just presented a largesum. But the National Society is young, 
and has not been exacting, we believe, in recovering fees 
from the young artists who are its cnief supporters. There 
may be also a notion that in 1901 the exhibitors of the 
Champ-de-Mars will be able to make an appeal ad miseri 
cordiam to the Government for the use of the new Palace 
of Fine Arts at anominal rent. If the building in the out 
of-the-way place is good enough for the Salon in 1900 it 
will not have become dilapidated in 1901. The case is 
another instance of the want of solidarity which characterises 
the majority of the French institutions, 


In the sixteenth century LicirR RicHIER was known. 


throughout Lorraine for the remarkable sculpture which he 
executed for churches. He belonged to a family of carvers 
in stone and wood, and if their history could be traced it is 
likely they would be found to have had prominent repre- 
sentatives during the Medizeval period. For one of the 
characteristics of LiGIER is that, living in a time when the 
Renaissance was transforming the arts, and although there 
can be no doubt he was as susceptible to its influence as 
any of his contemporaries, yet in the majority of his com- 
positions we can trace the Gothic spirit as if it were an 
expression of an instinct. According to some critics his 
most remarkable work is Zhe Entombmeni, a great group 
of thirteen figures which is found in the church of St.- 
Etienne at St.-Mihiel. In the foreground CurRIsT is sup- 
ported by two men, the Magdalen is kissing His fert, 
another of the Holy Women is contemplating the 
crown of thorns, while in the background on _ one 
side is the Blessed Virgin, supported by St. Jonn and 
Mary Creopas under the direction of an angel, tat, 
according to tradition, is a portrait of the sculptor. In 
another corner, where they are nearly invisible, the soldiers 
are playing dice. For about thirty years there has been a 
controversy in France about the disposition of the figures, 
Licier RICHIER, itis believed, was not present when they 
were grouped. N-body dare transpose them now. An 
opportunity arrived to test the disposition within the last 
month. Casts of the group were taken to be set up in the 
museum of the Trocadéro, Paris, and the director proposed 


to make at least one alteration. The gambling soldiers, | 
he considered, should be placed in the ioreground, where 

they were usually introduced by painters. It was necessary 

for the director to obtain the approval of the Commission 

of Historic Monuments, but he was unable to get it. 
from those authorities, although many judges admitted that 

the alteration increased the effect of the grouping and sug- 

gested the sculptor’s respect for precedents. Photography 

has, however, preserved a record of the proposed rearrange-~ 
ment, and we suppose a print will be shown near the group 

to enable students to study the problem. 


It is always most unsatisfactory to enter on a competi- 
tion when there is no certainty about a realisation of any of 
the plans. The premiums offered are rarely large enough 
tu meet the expenses of preparing designs. What is attrac- 
tive is the possibility of obtaining the commission to carry 
out the works. A competition in connection with the Hull 
Town Hall is now being arranged, and it will be made a 
condition that the execution of the work is to be postponed 
indefinitely until the Council’s finances are in a satisfactory 
condition, or, in other words, until the required money can. 
be obtained in the market at a cheap rate. The existing 


‘town hall was erected about thirty years ago, and before’ 


half that time had passed the size was found to be inade- 
quate to the growth of the city. It is now proposed to: 
expend about 120,000/. in altering and enlarging the build- 
ing. The cost of erecting a new building on another site 
would amount to double that sum. There is a difference 
of opinion in the Corporation about the arrangement, but. 
the majority are in favour of obtaining plans by competition. - 
and then to decide whether the scheme should be followed. 
out or pigeon-holed until a remote period. 


Ir suggests the interest which is taken in New South 
Wales in the auxiliaries for the Transvaal when we find’ 
Mr. Netson ILLINGWorTH, the sculptor, of Sydney, has. 
modelled a statuette of a trooper of the Mounted Rifles, 
which will no doubt help to. increase the popular 
enthusiasm. The man is represented in uniform with alk 
his arms, pockets, straps and buckles, and raises his right 
arm as if inciting others to join, or it may be he is express- 
ing his desire to be despatched to the field. The statuette 
will be produced in various materials, and it is of a kind’ 
which deserves popularity in other places beside the colony. 


Ir a few diaries could be found relating to an archi- 
tect’s practice at the beginning of the century, without going, . 
further back, they would be a great treasure. WILARS DE 
Honcourt’s famous sketch-book is generally considered to: — 
be equivalent to a diary with long intervals between the 
pictorial entries, for we supplement the drawings by 
imagining the route he followed from town to town, and 
endeavour to speculate why certain objects impressed him. 
All architects who have regularly posted their diaries from. 
day to day or week to week will testify that the 
records of past years have surpassing interest for 
them. That, perhaps, is the sentimental side of the 
subject, but a man of business like an architect, 
who comes in contact with many men and _has. 
to deal with involved subjects, will find his comfort is 
enhanced when he has records which are not susceptible 
to the changes of memory. Indeed, the Association or 
some of the publishers would do well to offer prizes to 
young members for the best kept diary which records pro- 
gress during the year. In England there is the advantage 
of diaries which are produced in so excellent a style as to 
remove the apprehension that diary-keeping is a bore.. We 
have several times pointed out the success of the diaries 
Messrs. Hupson & Kearns and Messrs. WATERLOW Bros. 
& Layton have produced. They are more than mere diaries; 
they contain information that is constantly required, and 
bo:h are suggestive of a thorough business spirit. | 
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LIGHT AND AIR.* 


jhe some time I have endeavoured to bring about some | 


_ an independent wall belonging to “ A” between “A” and “ B’s ” 


amendment in the law dealing with questions of light and | 


air, and the subject has been seriously taken in hand by the 
Society of which.1 am President. Great progress at present 
has not been made: still, the necessity for improvement is so 
evident that the time should not be far distant when some 
alteration or amendment of the law will be made. No doubt 
a great obstacle. in the way is the reluctance there is to inter- 
fere with not only existing laws but existing’ interests. It is 
my desire in the course of this paper to show how great the 
necessity for alteration in the law is; and I trust also to show 
the remedy, and that it would not affect the rights of property 

It is possible that an alteration of the law in the direction 
of simplification and a quick settlement of actions would reduce 
the expenses for professional advice which owners have to 
obtain in bringing and defending this class of action ; but I 
feel assured that no professional man of standing either in the 
legal profession, the architectural profession or the surveyor’s, 
would desire such a consideration to stand in the way of a 
change which would be beneficial and would avoid delays, and 
be the means of saving useless expense to his clients. With 
regard to those gentlemen who have no consideration of this 
kind for their clients, I think I need not trouble myself It is 
for the prevention of the abuse (the very great and serious 
abuse there can be and is under the present law for purposes 
which are not legitimate) that we desire to see improved out of 
existence the present costly and evilsystem It is a saying that 
“opportunity makes,” &c. It is the desire of our Society to 
prevent or to do away with the opportunity of bringing freely 
(as can be doneat the present moment) blackmail and improper 
actions, also to prevent building owners running up buildings 
injurious to owners of adjoining property, without notice of any 
kind. 

There has been considerable attention drawn at the present 
time to the want of High Court judges to dispose of the actions 
brought during the current sittings, so that there shall not be 
arrears left over to the next. I am of opinion that not only 
could technical cases, such as cases of light and air, &c, be 
settled more speedily and equitably, but with a small portion 
of the present expense by a technical court ; and if the High 
Courts were relieved of this class of case (of which there are 
considerable numbers every sitting) the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the Bench would probably be done away with. As I have 
said, I desire to show what from a practical point of view is the 
effect of the existing state of the law. 

One of the first difficulties is the question of the rights of 
property. A right to light and air or any other easement under 
English law is acquired by having had an uninterrupted user 
for a certain number of years, and becomes a right of the pro- 
perty. Now in Scotland, and on the Continent where Roman 
law prevails, these questions cannot be made the means of 
blackmailing as they are in England. 

Now let me at once say 1 do not intend to propose any 
interference with the acquisition of rights such as are obtained 
under English law. No right would be lost by the remedy I 
have suggested. In many, and in fact a very large number 
of cases, it would be much better to describe many of these 
acquired rights as a theft of that which rightfully did not belong 
to the property which acquires it. 

The present state of the law assumes that everybody knows 
it and understands that if a gutter is overhung on to the 
adjoining premises, if a floor is supported on a wall belonging 
to an adjoining owner (even though he may never have seen or 
known that the floor was so supported) for a certain number of 
years, a right will have been acquired which must be reckoned 
with, often enough to the tune of very serious amounts when 
an owner wishes to deal with or rebuild his property. I have 
known cases where, through a party wall, and in more than 
one case through a wall belonging entirely to an adjoining 
owner, windows have been cut through above the roof, not 
only entirely unknown to the freeholder, who had let the 
property for a long period of years, but without the consent as 
also without the knowledge of the occupier or leaseholder A 
law which allows all this to be done necessarily cannot be very 
perfect, and it hardly seems to me like a protection of the 
rights of property ; but it is the law, hence its power for evil 
must be curtailed as far as the law has to be reckoned with 

To follow one of my illustrations a little further. A person 
whom I will call “A” owned a house at the corner of the 
esplanade and a side street in a large seaside town. Some 
period after a person, whom I will call ‘‘ B,” erected a house in 
the side street adjoining “A’s” property. It was desired 
many years after by the owner of the corner property to. 
re-erect his premises, carrying them a floor or more higher than 
they originally were. Provision was made for the light and air 
of the adjoining owners of the esplanade, but as there was 


* An address to the Sheffield Society of Architects, by Mr. Walter 
Emden, J.P., L.C.C. (president of the Society of Architects), on 
January 9. 


premises, and the lights in the side street looked out only to the 
back and front, no provision was deemed necessary. On 
pulling down the property it was discovered that a window had 
been cut through and put in by “ B” between the two hips of “A,” 
the building owner’s roof, that is, through the independent wall 


of “A.” When “A” proceeded to pull the independent wall down 


it was found further that, although “ B ” had erected a wall from 

basement to ceiling of the ground floor, that above that height 

the wall was omitted and support taken off the existing inde- 
pendent wall of A” There was no record of any right having 
been given for either window or support, and as far as an 

examination of those who owned the property formerly was 
concerned, no information could be obtained of any notice 
having been given. The soiicitors, in whose hands the 

property had been for a great number of years, had no 
information either that any right or permission had ever 
been asked or given or notice received. Yet I take 
it that the side street owner “B” was within his right 

to claim and to prevent the corner owner “A” raising his 

building, and he did so, and also claimed and obtained the 

right to use the independent wall more or less as a party wall. 

Now I would ask any common-sense man upon which side,’ 
taking these facts as correct, should the rights of property lie ? 

Upon which side had the rights of property been protected ? 

This is not a single case; there are scores of similar cases. I 

think while this case goes to illustrate my point, their numbers 

will prove the waste there must be by expensive actions, while 
the delays there must be when owners attempt to build is 
almost unlimited. There is hardly a building commenced in 

which some difficulty as to light and air does not crop up. 

I do not in the remedy suggest alteration in the manner 
in which such rights are built up under the law. I hope that 
the remedy by preveniing wasteful expenditure in law suits, if 
once brought about, would go a long way to prevent not only 
many of these infringements being sought after, but their being 
made a source of blackmail where they exist, and also prevent- 
ing serious delays to the building owner (which delay is, after 
all, the main reason why large sums are paid), as to be stayed 
by an action for injunction is in many cases not only serious, 
but often ruinous, I do not by my argument or this illustra- 
tion put it forward that there are no legitimate claiins of light 
and air, because there are many, and equally on this side the 
interference with rights of owners would be prevented and no 
one would be prevented from protecting their rights by the fear 
that the building owner (who, possibly a wealthy man) will put 
them to all the expense he can, and at least to the expense of 
a heavy action. The fact that notice must be given before 
building is commenced, and that the case would be brought at 
once before the technical court, would, in my opinion, and I 
think in the opinion of most people, go a long way to prevent 
illegitimate claims on both sides of the question. 

I will give you a few instances with which I have become 
acquainted, and which will still further show in themselves the 
trivial nature of some claims set up, and also the delay and 
expense which they can cause One casein London. An old 
house had been at some period divided into two, and though 
the division wall between the two had been carried up right 
through the house, in the roof no division had been carried 
through. Both houses had an opening into the roof and each 
had repaired their own part. 

The time came when rebuilding operations were set on foot 
by the owner of one of the houses. After he had partially 
pulled down, the owner of the other half set up a claim that the 
space in the roof belonged to him, and therefore the adjoining 
owner could not go higher and could not remove the roof. In 
order to prove the right to the space in the roof it was shown 
on a plan as a workshop, and some small bundles of material 
used in the trade carried on, on the plaintiffs side, were put 
into the roof. The height of the centre part of the roof was 
only about 4 feet 6 inches, and the rest of the roof, sloping 
down as it did, there was necessarily very little height any- 
where. A man could not have stood up to work in any part of 
the roof, and in fact to walk along in the highest part a man had 
to stoop. The whole space was small and unlighted, and quite 
impossible as a workshop, nor did it show evidence of its 
having ever been so used. Still, upon this claim the building 
was stayed, and although eventually the claim fell to pieces, 
there were large expenses incurred in fighting the action, and 
the defendant by not being able to go on with his rebuilding 
lost a considerable amount of trade to his premises. 

Another case, where considerable improvement had been 
made to the surrounding property by the building owners, a 
claim was m-de by the owner of a small property, which a year 
or two before the inprovements would have sold for about 
41,0007, freehold. The claim of the plaintiff in this case was no 
doubt right to the extent that his building would be affected as 
to light, and had he in the first instance put forward his claim 
he would have enabled the building owners to arrange the 
buildings in conformity with any line which had been settled. 
But the course taken in this case was to allow the building 
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owners to commit themselves thoroughly to the building opera- 
tion and to wait until the full height at which any claim for 


light must be made was attained., Then the claim was made, | 
and all the work done above the height, even before the. 


injunction was, obtained, was eventually decided by the judge 
to be pulled down __I suppose the costs and expenses were not 
less than 2,500/., and the time. occupied by the action eighteen 
months;, but in this case the buildings were pulled down 
rather than buy the claimant’s premises at an exorbitant 
price, which I am of opinion was the real object in view. 
That the building owners were allowed to proceed in front 
of the windows of the. plaintiff with their work until the last 
moment, and to do so in such a manner as showed conclusively 
the intention was to erect a high building, without a complaint, 
which if made would have stayed the building owners, seems 
to. leave but one obvious conclusion to be drawn. When 
building owners are, thoroughly committed to a building such 
as this was, it is of course highly probable they will pay and 
pay high rather than be stayed in their work ; but in this case 
if such was the object it failed, but as I have stated with a 
waste of 2,500/. and eighteen months of time. 

Another case of a_similar class I remember, in which the 
owner of an adjoining property claimed a right of light and 
air from a window cut. right through the party wall, but which 
had been covered up evidently since it had been cut through 
by the other owner by placing an obstruction in front of it. 
After the. obstruction’s removal, during the pulling-down, 
the case set up was that light came regularly through 
this window, and it was of great and serious consequence, 
and that the obstruction was not there to impede it. Also 
a general claim was made that the height of the buildings 
was such as to interfere with the light of other windows, An 
interim injunction was refused and the building owner allowed 
to proceed on the usual terms until the trial of the action. 
The decision eventually given by the judge was that there was 
no claim for this particular window, but that there was damage 
to light to some other windows by the height of the buildings, 
though they were only affected laterally. The damage to these 
lights was only proved to a trivial extent (covered easily by small 
monetary damages) but an order was made for pulling down, thus 
illustrating the risks and uncertainties of the present methods 
of trial. As a consequence, the object for which the claim was 
started succeeded, and the building owner, rather than pull 
down, paid 1,500/., and with his own costs expended consider- 
ably over 2,000/._ The whole value of the adjoining property 
from whence the claim was made was about 3,000/ These 
cases .are not singular; there are undoubtedly hundreds of 
them, and the waste and delay and uncertainty would total] up to 
an enormous sum of money every year. 

Passing from the reasons which influence the bringing of a 
large portion of these actions and the uncertainty as to their 
results, more particularly, to. the question of delay to building 
operations, I would impress the serious nature of this point by 
drawing attention to the course of an action similar to many I 
have had to deal with There being no means such as I have 
suggested there should be under a technical court by which notice 
can be given to all adjoining owners, it is usual for these claims 
to be made only when building operations are observed to be 
proceeding, at all events where it has not been brought to the 
knowledge of the adjoining owners by a party wall notice or 
some other means required under the Acts dealing with 
building operations. When notice is received from the 
claimant it is possible it is followed up by some little time 
Deing spent in negotiations, then if these fail, by an application 
for an injunction, all this probably occurring after the building 
owner is committed to-his contract. 

Necessarily, in claims such as these, complicated by many 
drawings and technical questions, the judges cannot give a 
decision on the application for an interim injunction and the 
case goes for trial, sometimes with and sometimes without the 
grant of the interim injunction, and from the date at which 
notice was first given for an injunction the trial will probably 
not be less than twelve months, and may not infrequently 
extend to eighteen months or two years. Building owners and 
professional men will understand what such a delay means in 
the midst of a building operation—the difficulty with the con- 


tract and contractor, and the loss of rentals and of business—. 


and will be able to estimate pretty accurately what pressure 
such delay brings to bear on the building owner to come to a 
settlement even upon terms which may be absolutely outrageous. 

Another and strong incentive to acquiescence in heavy 
claims, to avoid actions at law, is, that in order to try these 
cases it is necessary to bring a considerable amount of evidence 
before the judge and jury, all of which is expensive, and all of 
which must be met on the other side by experts and witnesses 
equally expensive, and both may fall on one of the litigants I 


have known cases in which, for the proof of one angle of light 


(which was only considered a minor portion of the case) some- 
ching like eight or ten drawings had to be prepared with all the 


necessary copies, and, what is even still more expensive, models | 


of the building in question prepared also. 


In cases the decisions of which.are so uncertain as these 
decisions are, it is absolutely necessary to put in evidence of 
the most minute character, so that it shall be most thoroughly 
brought home to the jury as well as the judgé (the jury, too, 
composed of men who have no technical knowledge) the exact 
value of each claim made. Now, on the other hand, this 
evidence, of course, would be entirely unnecessary in the event 
of the case coming before the technical court, where the true | 
nature of the claims would be easily and speedily ascertained 
and dealt with. 

I think what I have said goes a long way to prove what the 
expense, difficulty, delays and uncertainties are in dealing with 
cases of light and air, and I think also sufficiently prove the 
necessity there is for some radical alteration in the law, while 
the advantage to be gained by determining these cases 
expeditiously and economically are, I think, evident to all. It 
is not a question of taking away any rights of property, but of 
protecting those who have rights from having them taken away, 
and those who desire to build from paying blackmail. 

The suggestion which is made for a remedy 1s the constitu- 
tion of a technical court, under the London County Council, 
in London, and under the Corporation in provincial towns and 
cities. Every huilding owner should be compelled to deposit 
a full set of the plans for any new building or material altera- 
tion of an existing building with this authority, paying such fee 
as will cover the expenses of the court in dealing with them, or 
as may be deemed necessary by such authority. The court 
should then require the owner to give notice to all the adjoin- 
ing owners or others who may be affected, and after examining 
the proposed plans to ascertain what, if any, interference with | 
rights of light and air or other easements existed, di termining 
also at the same time that the plans complied with their by- 
laws. Then the court should proceed to hear, if required, the 
objectors and the building owner, and after such hearing decide 
as to what modifications, if any, of the plans were necessary 
before consenting to the building being erected. The fact that 
such a decision was given before building operations were 
commenced, and before the building owner was pledged to his 
contiact with his builder, would of itself be a substantial boon, 
apart from the greater saving obtained of time and money, 
from its being an absolute preventive of blackmailing in petty 
or trumped-up cases, while such decision would effectually 
protect, on the other hand, those who had legitimate rights 
from the chances of buildings being run up without notice and 
their rights improperly interfered with. 

I fail to see that any proper vested interest could suffer 
injury, and under these circumstances the good arising trom 
it, as I think I have shown, must undoubtedly prove a valuable 
help to public and professional alike, and serve thus to en- 
courage building operations. I in no way wish to pledge 
myself or the Society to the details by which this beneficial 
change should be brought about, but I suggest what seems to 
me a simple means ; that is, an extension of the powers of the 
Building Act Tribunal in London and of the local authority for 
the provinces. The fees charged to establish the necessary 
tribunal or court to be made to cover all the expenses of such 
court and ‘%ts attendant officers, and I suggest they would still 
be moderate enough to become a mere drop in the ocean com- 
pared with the present wasteful process. 

Future discussion on this subject may devise better means ; 
but anyway, it is in my opinion (and I trust it will be the 
opinion of all those to whom I speak) evident that the settle- 
ment of this subject is urgent, and should not be longer delayed. 

The Society of Architects have presented a petition to the 
Lord Chancellor, and I have also laid before the London 
County Council a notice of motion for the Building Act com- 
mittee to consider this important question, and I hope for the 
hearty and substantial support of the profession and the build- 
ing public. 

Our great difficulty, that the question does not appeal 
directly to the great body of the public who, though they may. 
suffer occasionally, do so for the most part indirectly, must be 
overcome by those who will, I am sure, feel the force and 
necessity for the remedy which we advocate, and I trust they 
will also use their best endeavours to bring it about. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE.* 


EFORE attempting a comparison of the present conditions 

of architectural practice in England and in America it 

will be necessary to consider the circumstances which in each 
country have called into existence the distinct profession of 


architecture. 


For. nearly three centuries England has had architects, men 
who form a recognised branch of the building trade. Before 
1600 the times were times of handicraft, of guilds, of master 
craftsmen, of men who, having passed all grades in their 


* An essay by Mr. Rh. 
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chosen trade, knew all that was then to be known on the sub- 
ject. The master masons were in a way designers as well. 
From father to son, from generation to generation of craftsmen 
the knowledge was handed down, and beauty was the outcome 
of the natural desire of the good craftsman to add something 
more than mere good workmanship to the work of his hands. 

The history of Gothic work and the gradual solution of the 
great structural problems therein involved are the proof of the 
ability of these men as constructive builders ; the wonderful 
beauty of the buildings is clear proof of their keen artistic 
perception. 

No less clearly do the various buildings show how empirical 
were their methods, and how only after many efforts and much 
experiment and frequent failure did they succeed. 

With the Kenaissance came an attitude of mind and a 
tendency which made the old inethod impossible. By the 
standard of those who pinned their faith on the literature and 
art of Greece and Rome, no good could come from a source so 
unlearned as that which produced the Medieval work. 

When the English mason was asked to build in the new 
fashion he was ready and willing enough, for many forces were 
combining to destroy the life of the old methods, but he could 
rfot do so unless some man should show him the way. 

Thus the English architect came into existence as a man 
who was neither a cleric employing spare hours in design, nor 
yet a master builder, but somewhat of both—a man who had 
read and studied, knew something both of modern and of 
ancient Italy, and who from this time on became the master 
spirit in all that was built. It was a very short time —sur- 
prisingly short—before the profession was established and 
recognised Its limits, its’ duties and obligations and the 
remuneration therefore became gradually established and 
defined. 

Such, with slight changes, it has remained up to the present 
time. There is perhaps a somewhat greater gap between the 
builder and the architect, and the architect has won a certain 
amount of distinction, approximating that enjoyed by the 
painters and players. The English architect is therefore a 
man with definite duties established by long usage, hardly 
different from what they were 200 years ago. 

On the other hand, the American architect is of much more 
modern growth, and the result of véry different circumstances. 
At the time of the Revolution there were, so far as we know, 
no architects whatever in tbis country. ; 

Our delightful Colonial work was like similar contem- 
poraneous English work (¢¢ simple country and suburban 
houses), the work of trained mechanics who worked intelligently 
from the architectural books and prints which were then 
common, and under the guidance of owners who took an 
intelligent interest in the then popular study of the orders. 
When, after independence was established and we were thrown 
on our own resources, architects were sought there were none 
to be found. Bulfinch stands out an almost solitary figure at 
this time. Even so recently as the middle of the century one 
could count on ten fingers the architects of the country, and 
they were all in the eastern States. 

Architecture was then an agreeable occupation for a gentle- 
man of refinement and education, and was not taken very 
seriously by the architect or by his client. The client did not 
know just what service he should expect for a commission of 
5 per cent. on the cost, and the architect was occupied largely 
with the design, the principles of which he understood but 
vaguely and the practise of which he understood not at ally 
Quite different all this from the condition in England. 

The drawings of this period would hardly pass muster as 
preliminary sketches to-day; full-sized details were either 
inadequate, showing lack of knowledge, or entirely wanting, 
and specifications were meagre. In the thirties there had been 
a sort of Grecian revival, and along with it a renewed interest 
in Medizeval work ; and just when the condition promised 
some results the Civil War upheaved the country and checked 
progress for a decade. 

Then, as if the pent up energy of seventy years was all 
suddenly let loose, began an amazing time of building and an 
enormous demand for men competent to design. It is little 
wonder that the demand could not be met and that so much 
bad work should have been the result. 

It was but the beginning. The older men still ran their 
offices on the simple, informal old plan ; made drawings which 
left much to the discretion.and imagination of the builder, and 
specifications which left much to his honesty and integrity. 
“ First-class material and workmanship throughout” was made 
to cover a multitude of sins of omission, and the builder secured 
himself by generous allowances for blanket clauses, or made up 
for low bids by the cost of the extras. 

It was largely the clients themselves who demanded a 
change, and the younger generation which responded to that 
demand They went to Paris and studied, they travelled, they 
read and absorbed. They were forced as well to learn business 
principles and methods. In twenty years the profession of 
architecture from being but an amateurish copy of the English 


profession has come to be one of far greater complications and 
responsibilities. 

All this seems, perhaps, a lengthy introduction to a com- 
parison of English and American practice. It is, in fact, not 
an introduction at all, but the gist of the comparison. The 
Englishman is doing to-day for a commission of 5 per cent. 
just about the same amount of work as has been done for the 
past one hundred years. The American architect is not only 
doing ten times as much as his predecessors here, but is doing 
very considerably more than his English brother, and the 
result, in many cases, especially in the small buildings which 
pay least well, is that we do not do our work as artistically as 
they. On the large pieces of work there is often no time for 
study, on the small pieces of work one cannot afford to give 
the study. Only the enthusiast who cares more for the result 
than the pecuniary reward, or the man of exceptional ability 
and resource can produce well-studied and good pieces of work 
on a small scale. The work which pays best, large simple 
buildings, warehouses, offices and such like, is always put up as 
rapidly as possible, and the architect is as much hurried as any 
one else employed in the execution of the work. More im- 
portant buildings such as libraries, schools, town halls and 
other public buildings, municipal or federal, have too often 
with us been designed by political appointees, not always as. 
competent as could be desired . 

In all the above classes of buildings the knowledge requisite 
for the proper execution of the work is very considerable : 
constructional knowledge covering masonry with various 
methods of laying foundations to carry great weight, compli- 
cated engineering problems, steel construction, timber-work, 
joinery and plastering and the other ordinary trades ; besides 
these a knowledge, both practical and theoretical, of the laws 
of sanitation, of heating and ventilation, of electric work and its 
application for power, light and heat; this knowledge the 
architect must himself possess or must pay some one to apply 
for him. Under these circumstances it is impossible that the 
best work should be produced when all must be accomplished 
in the least possible time. 

Compare the routine work of an English and American 
office :— 

1. Preliminary Sketches—These are much the same in 
both, but with one striking difference. A large proportion of 
our younger men who have had training are first-rate draughts- 
men who can render scale drawings or perspectives with 
warked skill. The English draughtsman who can make a 
show plan or a good perspective with pen, pencil or brush is 
distinctly the exception. Those who do render well will take 
six days to render a drawing which one of our men of similar 
standing would do in as many hours. The English drawing 
would be more faithfully accurate, but would not necessarily 
give a truer idea of the completed structure. 

This facility of draughtsmanship is by no means an unmixed 
good. It is apt to lead one to view the drawing as if an end 
in itself instead of the means to an end, and anyone familiar 
with professional work. will surely recall American sketches 
which are far more interesting than the completed work, while 
the reverse is often true of English work. The argument has 
been advanced that the architect’s sketch is his ideal, and 
might reasonably therefore exceed in beauty the bare reality ; 
and so to reach this ideal one finds men here and there 
deliberately attempting by a forced untrueness of line to give 
the picturesque effect of the sketch—an effect which time only 
has aright to produce This hardly seems to be the province 
of architecture. The untrueness which is the result of man’s 
handiwork as opposed to a machine product, that indeed we 
may have if we will pay for handiwork, but not by inventing 
machines which shall try to imitate such irregularities. If the 
roof-tree is hewn from the log and the ridge betrays some 
unevenness of line, why that is one thing, but deliberately to 
introduce a wave in the ridge is quite another. 

2. Working Drawings.—These in England are nearly all 
drawn at } inch scale, which is amply large to show all that the 
architect is required or expected to show. The general 
American practice is to use 4 inch scale, which, while it does 
not necessarily take twice as long, does certainly require very 
much more time, and incidentally takes more material. When 
this is applied to a good sized building with eight to ten storeys, 
four elevations and two or three cross sections, the difference 
between } inch scale and } inch scale in cost to the architect is 
very considerable. The larger scale, drawings are in England 
generally drawn at 4 inch scale, and here at { inch or 1 inch. 
That is a trivial difference which counts little either way. 
English. offices, however, probably make a larger number of } 
inch scale exteriors than we do, and this for the ‘purpose of 
explaining the 3 inch scale drawings.* This seems to me a 
good practice, as a very few parts drawn at inch scale will 
supplement the } inch scale, and givé a more definite idea of 


* The practice of individual offices varies so much that this nm 
be taken only in a very general way. ; 
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the whole than will the 3 inch scale set without such explana- 
tory large scale drawings. 

3. Details.—When it comes to these the individual offices 
differ so much that it is difficult to compare the practice In 
general, one finds more duplicating of mouldings, ornament, 
mantels and the like in England, and a consequent decrease 
in the number of drawings required. With us the restless 
desire for change and novelty finds expression even in such 
trivialities as a different moulding for the base and door and 
window casing on each floor, and sometimes in each room on 
each floor, and an expense to architect and owner which is 
hardly repaid to the former by any substantial increase in com- 
mission, or to the latter by any appreciable added value to the 
house, whether material or esthetic. On the other hand, only 
an hotel would warrant the duplicating of designs for the 
mantelpieces throughout, or at least throughout the less 
important rooms, which is not an uncommon practice in 
England. 

The American love for variety is also responsible for the 
house of many styles—an English Tudor hall, a Louis XIV. 
dining-room, an Italian loggia, a Georgian library, a Louis 
XVI. salon. Of course all this means considerable added 
expense, and when expense is no object the architect can 
readily make such work pay even at 5 per cent., and in many 
cases Io is charged for interior finishing. ; 

Then, again, it costs no more to make details for execution 
in French walnut than for execution in cypress, nor doesa 
design for a mantelpiece in white pine take less time and 
thought than one to be executed in marble. So in the long 
run the very expensive vagaries and varieties, although they 
entail more work, are really remuerative ' 

Nevertheless, it is true that the simpler methods of design 
make English practice less complex, and familiarity with a 
great number of styles is not a necessity or even desideratum 
with an English architect. 

However unpleasant the general attitude of the English, 
that nothing is so good as what England produces, it is at least 
better than the reverse, so common with us, that nothing is 
good unless it is foreign. In architecture, as in all else, 
England is content with its own work, borrows sparingly from 
outside, and when it borrows it quickly stamps the loan as its 
own property, appropriates it, and makes it English. 

English detail is therefore of a nature which is always. 
familiar to the English mechanic—it is .> be noted that it is 
executed nine times out of ten by Englishmen—and the archi- 
tects may therefore leave a good deal to the skill, knowledge 
and judgment of the mechanic. The American architect, 
working in half a dozen styles at once—and, it need hardly be 
said, not a master of all of them—must have his work executed 
by Italians or English or Frenchmen, who may or may not be 
familiar with the style or the architect’s drawings and methods. 
It is therefore essential that the drawings shall be accurate and 
complete, and that the superintendence of the execution shall 
be frequent. 

4. Specifications.—Here is the really great difference. The 
American architect, from being expected to know nothing, 
has leaped to an eminence where he 1s expected to know his art 
and his science complete—the outline of the Greek echinus, 
and the character of Louis XV. ornament, the safe load ona 
built girder of certain section, and the laws of sanitation and 
ventilation. He, or his assistants, or men employed and paid 
by him, must not only prepare plans which shall give clearly 
the necessary information for every trade, but he must write 
a precise and accurate description of every single thing which 
enters into the construction or decoration of the building. 

This detailed knowledge the English architect may or may 
not possess. It is, at all events, not an essential, and what is 
more to the point, he does not have to render this exceedingly 
difficult service and be solely responsible for a set of drawings 
and specifications which shall form a basis for a complete 
and binding contract. The English architect in good practice, 
having completed his drawings, which for a house would 
embody all the plans and elevations and from three to five 
sections at 4-inch scale, all dissimilar portions of the exterior at 
4-inch scale and I-inch scale, and sometimes full sizes as well, 
of nearly all interior work, hands these, together with a sketch 
specification, to his quantity surveyor Itis the sole business 
of the surveyor to take off quantities, and to do this in so 
complete and exhaustive a way as shall leave no possibility of 
more than one interpretation. If this man be also familiar 
with the work of the architect it. will be readily understood that 
very meagre specifications will surfice to explain fully to him 
the complete set of drawings. His bill of quantities is no mere 
bald statement of the number cf yaris of excavation and the 
number of thousands of bricks, but gives also all the information 
which a specification should give; and every item of labour 
in connection with the stock is scheduled ; as for instance, in 
describing an ogee roof to a turret, having given the number of 
feet of boards, he adds ‘“‘ —— feet close cut and mitred hip 
joints on 13-inch boarding of 0. g roof including cutting and 
waste on ditto on both sides up to do.” Or again, five lines of 


description of the stonework of a window, “ One hundred and 
sixteen cube stone and all labour in sunk three times moulded 
and grooved window jambs and heads with stool for jambs, - 
mullions, &c.” * 

In this way, then, and with like detail, he covers every trade 
in the building, except perhaps heating and electric work. 
These will be considered later. . 

Having thus drawn off his quantities, he writes for the 
architect his final specification. The work thus performed by 
the surveyor is calculated at 2 per cent. of the cost, and is 
included by the builder when he hands in his estimate. As 
further showing the completeness of the survey, it is not infre- 
quent to find a builder making his estimate on the quantities 
without seeing either the specifications or the drawings. 

5. Superintendence.— We are constantly endeavouring to 
explain to clients what is implied by superintendence, to show 
that we cannot be on the works all the time and yet attend to 
our business. In England no such explanation is needed, no 
constant supervision by the architect is expected. Every 
building has its clerk ot the works paid by the owner. 

6. Technical Trades and Allowances.—In many English 
offices heating, ventilating, electric work, and sometimes sani- 
tary work is placed by the architect directly in the hands af 
some reliable firm. They take the plans and lay out the work, 
write the specification and give the bid. This amount is 
included in the bill of quantities, thus :—“Include —— for 
heating to be executed by Messrs. So-and-so,” sometimes 
adding what service the builder must perform for said heating 
firm. 

Carving will often be included in the same way, thus insuring 
having the man desired by the architect. In an American 
specification one sees occasionally a clause binding the builder 
to employ a carver selected by the architect. When one con- 
siders that the sculptor is not a tradesman or mechanic, and 


that his services vary euormously in value, this seems hardly a 


fair practice unless there is a clear understanding as to whom 
the architect will select. 


|. Sometimes when drawings are not complete, fixed sums are 


included for various pieces of finish. There is a still further 
provision looking towards the avoidance of extras, which is the 
simple expedient of putting in extra quantities here and there 
marked “ provisional,’ which can be used or omitted at will. 
Thus when the builder has filled out the prices on his bill of 
quantities, and filled out his tender in due form, there is included 
not only all trades and all contingent expenses that can be thought 
of, but also the 2 per cent. due to the surveyor, and all expense 
incurred to date for other surveys, for printing and lithography, 
and the owner has the satisfaction of being fairly well assured 
that the amount is complete and not likely to be added to 
except by his own desire and change. 

Finally, before leaving the comparison of the routine work 
in the English and American offices, one may note that 
English offices almost invariably contain pupils who pay a con- 
siderable yearly sum, perhaps one hundred guineas, and that 
in some offices the fees from students would nearly if not quite 
cover the salaries of the paid men. : 

It will be seen from the above that in many ways English 
practice is simpler and the work less complicated than in 
America. To sum up :— : 

The English architects use a smaller scale for work- 
ing drawings and make fewer of them. They work more 
generally on well-known lines, and the work requires less 
superintendence. Nor are the innumerable copies ot drawings 
required in England. It is sufficient if a single set be supplied 
to the clerk of the works, who copies (at the expense of the 
owner) and supplies the builder. Sets of blue prints are prac- 
tically unknown. 

The running expense of the office is greatly reduced by the 
fees of the students and by careful book-keeping, which often 
charges even stamps to the client. 

Much labour and expense is saved in specifications. Not 
only are these written outside the office without any expense to 
the architect, but he has not even the expense of copying. 
Any trade requiring any further information must get it from 
the builder. It is fortunate that a few copies will suffice, as the 
typewriter and manifold copying do not seem yet to be in 
general use, and the specifications and bills of quantities are 
written in a fair clerkly hand on legal cap t 

The architect is saved much time, in that all the figuring 
is done at the surveyor’s office, and is based either on the bill 
of quantities alone or else on the one set of plans furnished by 
the architect. 

Many of the more complicated trades, which in America 
take up so much time and thought, heating, sanitation, &c. 


* In either of the above cases a drawing (which must be 
made eventually in any case) would have given all this information 
without a word. 

+ A-small school had 4,600 words in the specifications and 5,500 
in the bill of quantities. A large country house had nearly 20,000 in 
the bill of quantities alone. 
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require no more time or consideration on the part of the archi- 
tect than to give a rough tracing of the plans to a competent 
firm and tell them what is required. 

Perhaps if we were not always so anxious to make the best 
possible bargain we could do likewise ; but few owners want 
bids which are not competitive, and one fears there are few 
firms one could quite trust so to bid Furthermore the 
American owner often feels that he is paying the architect not 
so much that he may get a work of art, but that he may get his 
building well done and at the lowest cost, and that for the 
architect to avoid writing specifications and getting competi- 
tive bids for important parts of the work is to shirk what he is 
paid for. 

But there are two sides to every question, and if the heating 
engineers are absolutely to be trusted one may perhaps get the 
best result by going direct to one firm and putting the work 
unreservedly in their hands and the responsibility on their 
shoulders. 

The result to (2) the architect, (4) the owner, and (c) the 
builder may be roughly summed up as follows :— 

(a) As between the English and the American architect, 
there can be little doubt that the Englishman does far less 
technical work for his 5 per cent., but one is inclined to think 
that this very freedom from burden gives him the opportunity 
for more thought and study. In the best houses and churches 
there is an infinity of detail, all of which comes direct from the 
architect’s office. In the houses all inside finish and many 
fittings which would usually come in under furniture, carving 
and inlay, wrought-iron work, steel and_ brass, finely: finished 
rim locks and knobs, hinges—in fact, all those little accessories 


which everyone who has his profession at heart would be glad | 


to do if he had time and could afford it—all these the architect 
designs and has executed And in churches, the pews, stalls, 
screens and all the fittings of chancel and sanctuary, tile-work 
and mosaic, brass, gold and silver-work, and in many cases 
beautiful colour decorations, all are his duty and his pleasure. 
In addition to this, many men find time to give designs for 
woven and printed fabrics, for papers and embroidery, for gold 
and silver work and jewellery. When one considers this, and 
also that work goes more slowly and costs less, one sees that 
with all his economies, both inside and outside the office, the 
English architect probably has not so great an advantage as 
would appear on the face of it. ; 

- (6) The owner evidently pays 7 per cent., 5 per cent. to 
the architect and 2 per cent. to the surveyor, instead of the 
§ per cent here; and besides that a considerable sum for a 
clerk of the works and for incidentals (in one case for “litho- 
graphy and expenses” 34/ had been incurred before signing 
the contract, and in another 28/.).. Whether he gets his 
money’s worth in closer and better estimates, where all are 
_ based on exactly the same work, or in better workmanship— 
where all is so carefully superintended—it is of course difficult 
to say. It is, however, certain that the cost of building is 
constantly increasing, due to the rise in material and the 
combined rise in wages and decrease in the efficiency of work- 
men ; and sooner or later there will be the same sharp com- 
petition which with us causes everyone to seek the cheapest 
market, and above all to save time. Of all things time seems 
to be the article least valued in England; no profession and no 
trade exists which does not ‘appear to have more time at its 
disposal than it knows how to employ profitably 

(c) The builder would, at first sight, seem to profit almost as 
much as the architect by the services of the quantity surveyor ; 
but when one considers the amount of time spent by the sur- 
veyor in taking off the quantities (from three to five weeks) one 
realises how complicated his method is_ No builder who was 
obliged to take off quantities in such a fashion could do busi- 
ness with us Each man has his method and his own ready 
road for reaching results, and would take off in three days that 
for which an English surveyor would require three weeks.) One 
fancies that it takes an English builder as long to estimate on 
his quantities as it does an American builder to take off quan- 
tities and estimate also 

It does seem, however, as if some way might be devised 
which should recognise the waste time and energy which is 
spent in having from five to ten men to take off the identical 
quantities, and run the risk of making mistakes. A man who 
is constantly taking quantities and doing nothing else is not 
only less liable to error, but will detect and correct, or call to the 
architect’s attention, omissions or errors in the specification.* 


* Incidentally it may be said that the quantity surveyor is re- 
sponsible for errors, but as he has considerable influence, such errors 
as may occur (and they are not common) are generally adjusted with- 
out charge. 

ON THE BULK OF SPECIFICATIONS, ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN. An English church specification, including no heating, light 
or fittings, contains thirty-five hundred words, and covers general 
conditions, foundations, and the work of the brick-mason, mason, 
slater, carpenter, joiner, plasterer, founder and smith, plumber, 
painter and glazier. In-all there are seventeen pages, of which 
the bricklayer has two and a half pages, the carpenter two 


American offices, as a rule, are aiming to make their 
specifications more and more concise, and one can hardly 
question that an American builder would prefer a good drawing 
to an elaborate verbal description ; but one sees still many 
offices whose specifications are even more bulky than the 


elaborate bills of the English surveyor. The two are, how- | 


ever, very difficult to compare, first, because the division of 
trades is quite different. Carpentry and joinery are wholly 
separate trades, as are also that of the stonemason and the 
bricklayer ; and the plumber does the lead roof and flashing 
and the conductors, but has nothing to do with the hot-water 
circulation or the drainage. And second, because there are, 
apparently, many things taken for granted and omitted which 
we find it necessary to specify, such, namely, as the composition 
of mortar for plastering, especially gauged work, kiln-drying of 
finishing stock and the width of boarding generally, for roofs or 
floors. With us such things could not be taken for granted, 
but in England, apparently, they can be, for the workmanship 
is excellent, and things stand well. And, third, because speci- 
fications and quantities do not always agree, and must in any 
case be taken together to give all the information contained in 
an American specification. 

In conclusion, one must apologise for attempting to handle 
a subject which really requires a most thorough knowledge of 
work on both sides of the water, and express the hope that at 
least the attempted comparison may lead to some interchange 
of ideas on the subject. 


ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS.* 
(Concluded from last week ) 


ibe. their desire to offer what was precious to the service of 

God, Medizval Christians delighted to fix jewels in gold 
mountings upon the picture, either studded upon the robe of 
the Virgin or on the breasts of the saints. In early enamels 
these jewels were represented by dots of gold and coloured 
glass. The custom of dedicating gold and jewels to church 
use is now obsolete ; indeed, we now use little for our churches 
but distemper in stencilled patterns and cast-brass ornaments, 
the whole work being done by contract by some tradesman. 
Sometimes, to keep up the illusion, we give to the figures the 
staring eyes and rigid drapery of Byzantine times These 
miserable imitation fossils of bygone ages are the astonishment 
of the poorer classes, who wonder why the artists who decorate 
churches draw so much worse than the pictures in the penny 
illustrated papers. But to appreciate Byzantine and Gotbic 
work it is necessary to enter into the spirit of those who valued 
relics, and subscribed great sums of money to make shrines for 
them, and even fought battles for their possession. 

But towards the end of the fifteenth century, the public, 
though still: under the domination of Gothic traditions, had 
imbibed a considerable amount of Renaissance taste and feel- 
ing, which manifested itself in a desire for a more free and 
natural style of drawing. There therefore arose a demand for 
fresh work in enamel, more in accordance with the new style 
of art that was gradually gaining ground In response to this 
demand, a totally new mode of enamelling was invented, 
derived partly from the jewellgrs’ work of the day, partly 
from the art of glass window painting. It is not clear where 
this invention was made, but it seems to have been introduced 
simultaneously in Italy, Germany and France. 


pages, and all other trades a smaller amount. An_ English 
house with a specification covering all trades but heating, has 
108 pages, or about 27,000 words; this accompanied by thirty- 
seven drawings at }-inch and }-inch scale, and full size. A bill 
of quantities of a similar house contains 19,000 words; but bells, 
heating and hot-water system and range, and structural steel, are 
included at a price, without specifications or quantities. - An American 
city house specification, covering all trades, has over 35,000 words. 
This is under thirty-six different headings, of which eight are for fur- 
niture and decoration and eight for the various trades connected with 
the laying-out of a small garden. This subdivision of trades and con- 
tracts will often save the client a considerable amount in the final cost, 
but involves labour, both in the office and in superintendence, which 
5 per cent. would not cover, and for which a larger sum is rightly 
charged. Another of a city house contains 13,000 words. This is 
under eight headings, but does not include heat, light and bells, nor 
furniture and decoration—these latter being, of course, quite excep- 
tional in any specification. This latter specification was supplemented 
by very complete drawings, both at }-inch scale and at j-inch. A 
country house, not as large as the English one, contains 7,000 words. 
This covered the principal trades except heating and electric work, but 
did not cover the more elaborate finish of the principal rooms. It was 
concise, but perfectly definite, and accompanied by a complete set of 
drawings, at + inchand larger scale, and, on the whole, seemed to give 
as clear a description of the work to be done as the more extended 
description. With the exception of the first, these. are somewhat 
similar in bulk'to the English, but the English specification is supple- 
mented by the quantities, which, as the figures above show, are as long 
if not longer than the specification. 

* A Cantor lecture by Henry Harding Cunynghame, delivered at 
the Society of Arts, and published in the Journal, 
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The new method consisted in covering thin plates of metal 
with layers of coloured enamel, no longer melted into the 
recesses of cloisonné or champlevé, but made to flow over the 
whole plate or parts of it, and in gradations of thickness, 
whereby gradation of tint was obtained. The town of Limoges 
again took the lead in this manufacture, and retained its 
supremacy so effectually that this sort of work is known as 
“Limoges enamel.” It seems certain that the members of the 
Penicaud family who practised the art of glass painting were 
the first to execute this new work in Limoges | They took as 
their models the coloured pictures which adorned the breviaries 
of the day, and which were in the Flemish style, with French 
influence. 

“Nardon” (that is to say “Leonard”) Penicaud , was 
apparently the eldest of the family. His method was—having 
covered a. thin plate of copper or bronze with a layer of 
opaque-white enamel-——to paint, with a brush or pen in dense 
black upon the surface so obtained, a picture in strong outline, 
so as to resemble one of the coarse, strongly-cut woodcuts of 
the period. This was fired to melt the surface of the enamel 
and fix the black outlines much in the same way as a black 
print upon a piece of china. To do this the charcoal furnaces 
then in use by glass painters were no doubt employed. 

The next step was to cover the drawing with layers of 
transparent enamel, much as one would colour a woodcut with 
paint. Nardon used five transparent colours, namely, two 
shades of saffre (cobalt), turquoise made from zs ustum (oxide 
of copper), grass-green from crocus martis (iron), and violet 
from “peridot,” or that form of manganese ore which is found 
near the town of Périgueux, in the vicinity of Limoges. 

There appears to have been no transparent red among the 
colours used by Nardon, except small buttons of ruby placed 
npon little spots of gold-leaf to represent jewels, which were 
freely sprinkled over the picture. 

For flesh a reddish tinge of violet was used. This was 
done by painting the faces with a strong tint of violet, made 
from manganese and iron, and then, after this was fired, 
working over it with opaque white in gradations, so as to 
let the violet ground show through in the thinner parts. This 
work was called “ grisaille,” being the name then employed for 
white shaded work in painted windows. A thin glaze of violet 
was sometimes then put over the grisaille. 

Metallic gold was lavishly used by Nardon Penicaud, 
though, owing to the imperfect way in which it was fired, a 
great deal of it has been rubbed off in the specimens of his 
work which we now possess ; probably he used borax with it, a 
fatal practice. Not only was this gold painted in on the high 
lights of the drapery, but it was dotted in stars over the sky, or 
in curling ornaments or tongues of fire over the backgrounds. 

He used red oxide of iron, that is to say, ordinary rouge 
{crocus martis), to represent blood, and sometimes upon the 
lips, but he did not employ this rouge otherwise. The principal 
tone of the colouring is cobalt and turquoise. The effect is 
most rich and harmonious, though the peculiar purple tone 
given to the flesh by the violet underground somewhat mars it, 

There is an indescribable charm about Nardon’s best work, 
due to the fresh and ingenuous expression of the faces, and the 
skill with which his simple colours are contrasted and united. 


The gold also gives delicacy and richness, and as the designs 


are usually taken from the best work of the great Flemish 
masters, the composition is generally excellent. 
famous successor was “ Jean.” 

It is not known what relation Jean Penicaud was to Nardon, 
probably a brother. He is sometimes called Penicaud II. in 
the catalogues, sometimes Jean Penicaud III. His style 
resembled that of Nardon, and he used the same colours. 
The general tone of his work is no longer blue, as in the case 
of Nardon, but a more natural combination of various colours 
tending to a rather excessive use of a brownish yellow, a fault 
that is still more exaggerated in his successors. In his work 
transparent grounds for the first time appear, the copper being 
sometimes covered over with a layer of transparent glass, on 
which the design is drawn in black and fired, and then covered 
in parts with grisaille, then with coats of colour, and finally 
again with grisaille. Jean Penicaud II. used paillons largely— 
that is to say, he placed gold leaf about the thickness of tissue 
paper on the enamel, fired it until it adhered, and then placed 
other coats of transparent coloured enamel over all. This 
mode of ornamentation had been known for centuries to the 
makers of glass goblets Sometimes he shaded the grisaille, 


not by gradations of thickness, but by line-shading, made with 


a steel point in the layer of grisaille before firing, which caused 
the dark ground on which the grisaille had been laid to appear, 
and gave an effect as of etching. 

He occasionally covered the whole plate over with gold 
leaf, so as to gild it completely. Upon this the design was 
painted in black, then tints of colour, and finally grisaille over 
all There is a. fine work of his in -this style in the Cluny 
Museum at Paris. His skies are usually deep blue in the 
upper part, shading down into turquoise at the horizon, with 
small clouds or gold stars flecked over them. The same violet 
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tones are used for flesh as in the work of Nardon © Sometimes, 
but rarely, there has been a little stippled shading to help the. 
effect. The immoderate use of, paillon grounds by J. Penicaud 
II. has often greatly injured the stability of his work. Fortu- 
nately, the gold was badly beaten, so as to be in holes in some 
parts, and thus cause stronger adhesion 

The work of this artist is not well represented in the Louvre - 
Museum, but the museum at Cluny possesses some excellent 
specimens. At South Kensington there is a splendid series of 
enamels representing scenes from the life of Christ Sa 

This beautiful work I have the pleasure of being able to: 
show you to-day. Taken as a whole, I should pronounce it. 
the finest enamel in ‘the world. The whole art of enamelling 
may be learned from it. There is not an artifice which the 
artist did not know, and the modern revival of the art has only 
added a few more colours. 

I have placed beside this work a little piece executed in the: 
same manner. Of course you see the artistic inferiority, but I 
want you to observe that the modern colours are in every way 
comparable with, and even brighter than, the old ones. 

Whence let us take courage. If we do not rival and excel 
the ancients the fault is in us; not in the materials. 

During this period, that is to say, the end of the fifteenth 
century, there seems also to have been executed some of the 
work known as plique-a-jour. This is done by forming a> 
number of cloisons without any foundation, so as to resemble 


a sort of grating, into the interstices of which enamel was — 


melted. . The effect is that of filigree work, filled up with 
variously coloured transparent glass. Very few pieces have 
survived. In the life of Benvenuto Cellini, he relates that- 
Francis I. showed him a specimen, and that he imitated it. 
There is no difficulty in this work, the method of which will be 
described hereafter. It is done to a limited extent at present 
in Russia. But genuine old specimens are exceedingly rare. 
Work in this style is executed in Geneva and in Sweden. 

The progress of enamelling which has been above 
described carries us well into the sixteenth century. But a 
great change was at hand. Under the influence of the revival 
of classicalism, and in the hands of Carpaccio the Bellinis, 
Botticelli and Leonardo da Vinci, painting assumed the most 
exquisite forms. The Florentine architects infused the spirit 
of classical ornament into Lombard and Gothic architecture, so- 
as to produce a new’style, of which the Scuola of St John the 
Baptist at Venice or the tombs of the Scaligers at Verona are 
examples. In the hands of Ghiberti, Donatello and Luca della 
Robbia sculpture and modelling rose to new forms of beauty,. 
while the genius of Michel Angelo crowned the work by his 
majestic creations. 

If the influence of the classical movement had stopped 
here, it would have been productive of unmixed good, and 
might have resulted in a new and beautiful style, which 
would have gone on developing for centuries. Unfortunately, : 
however, the taste for classical learning passed due bounds, 


-and took such a hold upon art as to destroy its vital energies. 


Classical history or fable almost monopolised the subjects of 
pictures; classical costume became universal. Madonnas were 
made to represent goddesses. The dignified angels with 
prismatic wings of the fifteenth century gave place to infant 
cupids. If the nude was to be represented, artists could think 


of nothing better than the Judgment of Paris, or Perseus and © 


Andromeda, or the chaste Lucretia, who was frequently repre-. 
sented as having prepared for death by divesting herself of all 
her clothing. ‘ : 

In desperate endeavour to give some modern interest to 
this hackwork it became usual to put the heads of the patrons 
of arts on thé bodies of A:neas, Julius Caesar or Alexander; and 
where modern battles were painted the combatants were 
represented either naked or in the dress of Roman soldiers 

Thus began the reign of pedantry, in which art was 
admired, not because it gave pleasure or profit to the spectator, 
but because it afforded an opportunity for the display of 
classical learning. For what interest could the ordinary mind 
take in such scenes? Who cares about the birth of Venus, 
or the rape of Europa, except as a means of displaying beautiful 
nude figures? How wearisome, even’ when done by the 
greatest artists, appears the well-worn “ Fame” upon a -tomb, 
with a trumpet and a wreath of laurels, or ‘ Patience” upon 
one side of a monument smiling at “ Grief” upon the other. 
Such art as this was deficient in soul. It had ceased to draw 
its inspiration from the social or religious life and feelings of 
the people. It appealed no longer to the masses, but only to a 
group of z/luminati. Its roots were severed from ordinary 
human pleasures and aspirations, and its death became only a 
question of time. It died hard, poisoning by its corruption the 
art of all Europe, and: ending with death’s-heads and skeletons 
on tombs, grinning: satyrs, stone clouds, empty niches, pot- 
bellied Pompadour furniture and scrolls of fame with nothing 
inscribed upon them. s 

- Unfortunately for France, the Renaissance, instead of being 
allowed to exercise a gradual influence,-was introduced suddenly 
and in its.worst form by Francis I. ‘If he had only patronised 


- 
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Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini, nothing but good 
would have resulted. As it was, architecture in his time kept clear 
of the Renaissance influence : but, unfortunately for painting, 
on his release from captivity he persuaded Rosso and Prima- 
ticcio, two pupils of the school of Giulio Romano, to superin- 
tend the decoration.of Fontainebleau. Both, especially Rosso, 


were men of more than mere talent; .but they brought with | 


them the whole paraphernalia of faded classical allegory. In 
consequence Dido and A®neas, Diana and Acton, Venus, 
Hebe and tthe kindred tribe of hackneyed goddesses, 


sprawled upon clouds, over wall and ceiling, in France for | 


300 years. 

Rosso and Primaticcio were surrounded by a number of 
engravers, among whom Etienne de Laune, who engraved 
patterns for jewellers, was especially followed by enamellers. 
The engravings of Marc Antonio, who made bad copperplates 
from Raphael’s designs, were also much used. 

The most remarkable of the enamellers who adopted the 
new style was Leonard Limousin—that is to say, ‘‘ Leonard the 
Limousin,” possibly so called to distinguish him from Leonard 


Penicaud, or from Leonard Tirney, a distinguished engraver of | 


that epoch. Leonard possessed real talent, and in order to 
retain his services Francis I. gave him the post of one of his 
valets, and assigned him a $mall salary. He worked in every 
conceivable way. Sometimes he put transparent ground on 
the copper, sometimes opaque. He rarely used a black ground 
except for portraits, and the black outlines in his enamels are 
usually painted with a brush. Like his predecessors, he had 
a limited number of colours. In the high lights, instead of 
putting white grisaille work under the colour he put it upon the 
top, which gives a chalky appearance. One is bound to 
admire many points in his drawing, and considered simply as 
an artist he was the greatest enameller of his day. But his 
work is often very bad in colour, and frequently exhibits the 
absurdities and trivialities of the Italian school without its 


merits. Perhaps one of the reasons why his enamels appear | 


tedious is the constant recurrence of muscular Roman 
centurions in yellow and blue, with helmets, cuirasses, tunics, 
bare legs and sandals. He also caught some of the worst 
tricks of posing and posturing, and impossible undulations of 
the body, which distinguished the Italian decline. 

There is, however, one department in which he easily 
occupies by far the highest position, namely, portraiture. 
His portraits were painted from drawings or pictures of excellent 
character. These he sometimes copied on a background 
of black enamel. The face is put in with thick white grisaille 


over a coat of black, and painted up with fine stippled opaque- | 


red colour, made from rouge. The clothes are generally 
shining black, touched with gold, or else with unglazed black. 


‘The background is almost invariably of cobalt blue, laid over | 


a coat of white. The white enamel used to represent the skin 
is of the colour and.appearance of egg-shell, with a low polish. 
The general tone is whiter than is natural. The eyes are 
usually scratched out of a dark background, but the mouth 
and other lines and wrinkles'are painted upon the white. 
clothes are often shaded in lines scratched through to a dark 
underground. The delicate white appearance of the skin gives 
an air of great distinction to the portraits, and harmonises with 
the black and blue of the dress and background, which fuller 
colouring would haye failed todo. Sometimes a high colour is 
given to the cheeks with oxide of iron, the tint being dabbed 
on with.a fitch instead of being stippled. The hair of women 
is almost invariably auburn, inclining to red, which, however, 
is accounted for by the fact that the Court ladies of the-period 


. wore wigs of this colour over their natural hair. 


_ These portraits are suggestive in the highest degree, and 
this is a great merit. For with enamels it is impossible to 
attempt actual imitation of nature. The subject can only be 
suggested, not reproduced. And therefore, in an art in which 
so much must of necessity be left to the imagination, we most 
highly admire the skill of the man who employs the means at 
his disposal, not in a futile attempt to reproduce nature, but in 
an effort to give rise to ideas. 

_ There were seyeral successors both to the Penicauds and to 
Limousin, and a cloud of inferior imitators, but their work 
calls for no special mention. It was chiefly in grisaille upon 
black grounds, sometimes slightly tinted, and quite wanting in 
the noble colour of their predecessors. When colour was used 
it was ill-arranged and glaring, and usually accompanied by an 
immoderate use of paillon. 


Of these Pierre Raimond occupies the first place. He 


seems to have possessed a sort of factory in which all sorts of 


work, both bad and good, were marked with his initials. He 
turned out sets of plates, cups, salt-cellars and candlesticks. 
The grisaille ‘work is very beautiful when it comes from his own 
hand. He was skilful in the use of reds and greens, and his 
border decorations are usually very good. 

In the seventeenth century the art of enamelling underwent 
a distinct decline. The Laudin family introduced the use of 
white. grounds, with pictures painted on them, in horrible 
drawing, and gaudy red and yellow, like painted earthenware. 


The | 


Raised work began to be used by mixing china-clay with the 
enamel and putting it on in lumps. 

The atmosphere surrounding the Court of Louis XIV. was 
not congenial to the higher forms of art. The king exercised 
the right of dictating to his workmen, and where Francis I. 
had been content to receive instruction, Louis XIV. covered 
the plans of his architects with his own corrections. As a 
consequence every courtier claimed to bea man of taste, and art 
continued to decline until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the year 1730 the art of making porcelain was discovered 
in Europe, and this invention had considerable influence on 
enamelling. Unfortunately the first efforts of the china-makers 
were directed to imitating the costly Chinese tea-services, 
which were the pride of their possessors. The unhappy ten- 
dency produced by the desire to rival, if not to forge the art of 
the Chinese has continued to our own day, and greatly vitiated 
the design of modern porcelain. 

The salon art of the eighteenth century is not altogether 
devoid of artistic merit. Considerable skill is shown in the 
design, and the drawing is often very delicate; but it was 
pretty art, not great art,. It was endurable when executed by 
artists, but it became wretched when it fell into the hands of 
hack workmen, and when printed designs were substituted for 
hand-work. This led to its abandonment. The factories at 
Chelsea, Battersea and Bow were ,removed from London, and 
enamel upon metal ceased to be practised. And it was no 
great pity, for the noble art had now been completely degraded, 
and there remained only one more depth to which it could 
sink, which was attained when the mode of applying it to iron 
was discovered, and the walls of every railway station were 
covered with detestable enamelled advertisements 

There is, however, one department of enamel painting which 
is not practised at all in England now, or at all events only to 
a slight extent, and which is well worthy of revival. I mean 
the art of miniature painting upon enamel. The ground-work 
is usually a thin plate of gold, which is preferable to copper as 
net being likely to stain the enamel, and bearing the heat 
better. The work-is executed on.a white ground with fine 
miniature brushes, and colours similar to those prepared for 
painters upon porcelain. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Sf aa usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in their 
library at the Museum, Queen Street, on Monday evening, 
the Hon. John Abercromby, vice-president, in the chair. In 
the first paper, Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of the 
museum, gave a report on stone circles in Kincardineshire and 
Aberdeenshire, with measured plans and drawings, obtained 
under the Gunning Fellowship. The map of the district visited 
from Banchory as a centre showed nine stone circles south and 
nine north of the Dee, all,of which were carefully surveyed and 
described in detail. Of these eighteen stone circles eleven 
were of the type peculiar to the north-eastern district of Scot- 
land, having the space between two of the pillar-stones filled 
by a huge block placed on edge or on its longest side on the 
line between the pillars. Some of these recumbent stones are 
of enormous size, the largest met with in the present survey 
being 17 feet 4 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth 
and 2 feet 3 inches in thickness. After describing each of the 
circles separately and showing ground-plans and drawings of 
their most characteristic features, he gave a brief statement of 
the results of the survey, which showed the existence of three 
different types of circles in the district surveyed—first, the 
type with upright pillar-stones only ; second, the type compris- 
ing the circle of pillar-stones, with one or more stone settings, 
more or less concentric, in the interior ; and, third, the type 
characterised by the most striking feature of the recumbent 
stone between two of the pillars, which last is the type of the 
district. The position in the circle of the recumbent stone is 
not strictly constant, varying from a point south-east of the 
centre to south and south-west. In one case it stands well 
within the circumference ; in most other cases, where it has 
not been disturbed, it is in line with the other pillars. The 
pillar-stones usually increase in height towards the recumbent 
stone, the four stones nearest to it being usually the largest 
and most prominent. So far as there is direct evidence of 
their purpose, in every case in which systematic excavation has 
revealed a purpose they have been found to be burial-places of 
the Bronze Age, and any other purpose has yet to be proved. 
But a much more extended survey and investigation is requisite 
before final conclusions on these and other interesting questions 
relating to stone circles can be reached. In. the second 
paper Mr. A. G. Reid, F.S.A.Scot., Auchterarder, gave a notice 
of a document in his possession bearing the superscription of 
King Charles II., and dated at Breda, May 22, 1650, which 
appears. to be unprinted, and is of considerable historical 
interest. It is entitled “ Instructions for Sir William Fleming,” 
and states that-His Majesty, having heard a report of a fight 
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between Lieutenant-General David Lesley and the Marquis of 
Montrose, in which the forces of the latter were totally routed, 
Sir William is instructed to carefully conceal the letter directed 
by His Majesty to the Committee of Estates if this report prove 
true, but to deliver it in the event of the news proving to be 
untrue. It is known that a letter was actually delivered to the 
Parliament on May 25, and it is difficult to reconcile these 
secret instructions with those already known, as the tenor of 
the two sets appears contradictory, but the letter now discovered 
shows that Sir William Fleming disobeyed his ultimate orders 
and communicated the letter to Parliament, instead of conceal- 
ing it, probably with the view of conciliating the party in power. 
The third paper, by Mr. David Macritchie, F.S.A., Scot., gave 
a description of an earth house at Pitcur, in Forfarshire, which 
is larger and more varied in plan than most of its kind in 
Scotland. It consists of a curved subterranean gallery 190 feet 
in length, with a subsidiary gallery curving in the reverse | 
direction of 60 feet in length. The width throughout varies 
from about 5 feet to as much as Io feet ; the roof is mostly 
gone, but remains over about 50 feet of one end of the gallery, 
which is between 5 and 6 feet in height. The objects found in 
it, like those from a good many others, show that it was in ; 
occupation subsequent to the Roman invasion of Britain. In | 
the last paper, Mr. Thomas Wallace, F.S.A.Scot., Inverness, | 
described some cists with unburnt burials found on the farm of 
Moraytown, in the parish of Dalcross, and exhibited a stone 
axe of Caribbean type in the possession of the farmer, Mr. 
Macdonald, which was said to have been found on Culbin 
Sands, but probably came from America. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | 
GENERAL meeting of the Institute was held last 
Monday. Mr. Wm. Emerson presided. 

The decease was announced of Francis Thomas Dollman, 
retired Fellow ; Richard Reynolds Rowe and William Wilkin- 
son Wardell, Fellows ; and Paul Sédille, Hon.Corr.M. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to a number of works, 
laid upon the table, which the Library had recently acquired, 
some by donation and others by purchase, and, having specified 
the more noteworthy among them, moved a vote of thanks to | 
the donors, which was carried by acclamation. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted, viz., the Rev. John 
William Robbins, M.A., hon. Associate, and Robert John 
Angel, Associate, Grissell Prizeman 1891. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands :—As Fellows (4)—Herbert Baker (A. 1890, | 
Ashpitel Prizeman 1889), Cape Town; Frank Gatley Biggs, 
Blackburn ; John Murray (A. 1892); Harry Vernon Wolsten- 
holme, Blackburn. 

The meeting discussed various questions connected with 
the position of Associates, especially in respect to representa- 
tions made to the Council by a deputation from a committee of 
Associates. The President announced that the suggestions 
which had been received would be considered by the Council, 
who would at an early date submit proposals resulting there- 
from to the general body. 


SEATON DELAVAL HALL. 
HE Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club held its last meeting at 
Seaton Delaval. The day’s doings, there and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood, will be described in the proper quarter, 
but in the meantime, says Sir George Douglas, Bart, the 
following impressions of the principal object visited are offered 
to those who, being fond of making similar expeditions on 
their own account, by the aid of the bicycle or otherwise, may 
like to hear of some fresh object for a ride. For if one may 
judge by private experience, the fame of Seaton Delaval 
Hall has not yet penetrated so far as it-deserves. The first 
object of interest, then, to be examined in connection with 
the above is the chapel of the Delaval family. And that this 
happens to be so is artistically fitting, for that small but mas- 
sively constructed building of the Norman period, with its two 
grand rounded arches surmounted by fine zigzag mouldings, 
with its pieces of old armour, banners and recumbent sepulchral 
effigies, constitutes just what is necessary to start the train of 
thought required. And this train of thought or of association 
is that which relates to noble blood and long descent, and 
glory passed away. For if one would look upon a speaking 
memorial of the humbled pride of life, one could not do better 
than visit Seaton 
A most stately flight of steps invites by easy access to the 
hall—a flight which seems of the same kin as those which at 
Fontainebleau or St. Peter’s have been trodden by illustrious 
feet, and have figured in the foreground of princely pageants. 
And from these steps there rises a proud portico, its roof borne 
up by lofty columns of the Ionic, or perhaps Corinthian order. 
But, oh! genius of dramatic contrast. The many noble 


| existence more than is formed by the cross lights of confront- 


windows seen athwart and round these columns are glassless 


and lack sashes, standing open, unobstructed to the airs and 


And, looking closer, one observes in the’ 


birds of heaven. 
masonwork of their frames that here and there a stone is 
displaced or has fallen. 

Is it, then, not a palace but a ruin which confronts us? TI 
can hardly answer that question. But a more effective drama. 
or conflict of principles in dressed stones and mortar it has 
rarely fallen to me to behold. It is this: on the one hand the’ 
bravado, the insolence of ostentation of that teeming and 
triumphant mind which wrote “ The Relapse,” created Amanda, 
designed Blenheim Palace and Castle Howard, and on the 
other the insidious irony of decay, in association with a negli- 
gence so contemptuous that since a great fire early in the 
century it has never stooped to so much as protect an unglazed 
window with a board. And yet, if we but pass round to the 
other side of the edifice we shall find its outstretched wings 
intact and quite possibly occupied. And it is on this side that, 
glancing upwards, we catch sight of the White Lady where she 
stands at her post by a window, for ever mournfully expectant. 


But it is explained that the pallid, nun-like phantom is not . 


really one whose eyes are never dried for weeping over all that 
has been, or weary of watching for the day which shall set all 
things right. Nothing of the kind. Her airy body has no real 


ing windows. . 
It is, however, in the ruinous portion of the house that our 
interest lies. Enter it, and you find yourself within a hall 


VC Oe eet ee 


which, rising the whole height of the building, and being 


adorned with statues—nude, antique and now dilapidated and 
defaced—serves to exhibit the imposing grandeur, without 
elegance, of Vanbrugh’s design. Yet, judged from the point 
of view of architectural proportion, this mansion is perhaps 
his masterpiece. More truly Classic, because simpler, than the 
hall is the great kitchen, throughout which the Renaissance 
style of the building is faithfully continued. High in its walls. 
a balcony, or loggia, with railing of worked iron, catches the 
eye, and is said to have formed the coign of vantage occupied 
by the Lady -Delaval when issuing her orders for the day’s 
dinner, or perhaps rating her maids. And surely commonplace 
matters, spoken from so commanding a position, would gain 
something of unwonted dignity. The Mahogany-room is a 
smallish chamber, tastefully panelled with that wood, which 
fortunately escaped the fire. 


We pass out into the sunshine of a breezy garden or 


pleasaunce, where stocks and gaily-coloured asters flourish to 
the point of breaking all bounds. And thence the eye travels 


northward, far away over low-lying flats, where tall chimneys — 


and other crude industrial details are softened to fairness by 


| distance and the atmosphere, 


GENERAL. 


M. Alfred Normand has been selected as chairman of the. 


committee of the five academies constituting the French 
Institute for the year 1900. 

Lord James of Hereford will preside at a meeting of the 
Indian section of the Society of Arts on Thursday afternoon, 
January 18, when Sir William Lee-Warner is to read a paper 
on “Our Work in India in the Nineteenth Century.” The 
meeting will be held at the Imperial Institute and will be open: 
to Fellows of the Institute as well as members of the Society 
of Arts. 

Mr. F. M. Laing, a licensed victualler, has offered to give 
20,0co/. towards the erection of an art gallery in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne if 8,oco/. will be subscribed for furnishing and equip- 
ment. 

A Meeting has been held in Dublin when it was resolved’ 
that a committee should be formed to open negotiations with. 


eminent sculptors and obtain designs and estimates for the © 
Parnell Memorial, the committee to consist of Count Plunket, - 


Dr. J. E. Kenny, Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P, Mr. T. Baker and 
Mr. Blake. : 

The Sydney Public Works Department have decided 
that in the additions to the Parramatta Gaol the walls will be 
built on the Monier system of 3-inch thick compo, with a grille 
in the middle. This method has been adopted with the view- 
of getting a cheaper and stronger wall at a great saving of 
space over ordinary brick or stone-work, 

A Technical Institute is to be erected in Portsmouth on. 
a site adjoining the Town Hall. 

The Annual Meeting of the Municipal Officers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Guildhall, EC, on the 22nd inst, when. 


_Mr. Sidney Webb will address the members on “ The Functions 


of a Municipal Civil Service.” 
A Paper on “Temples and Temple Builders” was read 


before the Architectural Association of Ireland on Tuesday by 


Mr. M. Glover, 


@he Awehitect, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE judgment of the Court of Appeal in Scorr zw. 
CarritT will have an effect on schemes for erecting build- 
ings on the forecourts of houses. We have reported the 
case in its various stages. It will be remembered that it 
related to an objection by the London County Council to 
sanction the rebuilding of two shops in front of houses in 
Pentonville Road. The gardens are rather long, for under 
the Act 7 Grorce IV. it is illegal to erect a building within 
50 feet of the side of the road. However, in 1858, without 
permission, a public-house of one storey was erected in one 
of the gardens, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
granted permission to erect a shop in the next garden. The 
owner wished to obtain sanction to rebuild the premises 
at a greater height, and applied to the County Council for 
sanction, but it was refused on the ground that the proposed 
premises would extend beyond the general line of frontage 
in Pentonville Road. <A second application was made, but 
it was also refused. The owner then insisted on his right, 
as the premises came under section 43 of the Act 1894, 
which relates to domestic buildings on old sites, and 
as the land had been lawfully occupied by buildings, 
consequently the superintending architect did not possess 
the power to certify the building line. In the Police Court 
and in the Divisional Court decisions were given in favour 
of the County Council, and the case therefore came 
before the Court of Appeal. Lord Justice A. L. Smiru 
said it had been declared that the general liné of building 
corresponded with the front of the houses standing 
back from the road. It could not be said that the ground 
was lawfully occupied, inasmuch as there was no authority 
for erecting the public-house. The adjoining forecourt was 
lawfully occupied, but it was on the condition that the 
building should be only a low one-storey building. Without 
the consent of the County Council the owner could not build 
on either céurt, and therefore the appeal must be dismissed. 
The other judges gave judgment to the same effect. The 
result is satisfactory, for in many places to erect high build- 
ings on a forecourt would be to diminish the value of all 
the adjoining houses. The Pentonville gardens or fore- 
courts are not beautiful objects, but to utilise them for 
buildings of similar height to those which line the road 
would be a measure which would not be conducive to 
sanitation. 


THE International Congress of the Society for 
Encouraging Public Art will be opened in the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris, on August 8. There will be a special exhibi 
tion in connection with the Congress. It will consist of 
three sections. In the historical section various illustrations 


- will be shown of some of the most interesting examples of 


ancient art which have been preserved in European cities, 
as well as of buildings or other objects which have been 
mutilated or sacrificed to modern ideas. In the technical 
section there will be illustrations of works which aid in 
expressing the amenity of cities, such as public monuments, 
Statues, fountains, clocks, gates, plantations, gardens, as 
well as buildings; also successful examples of conservation 
and_ restoration. In the administrative section will be 
deposited copies of the laws and regulations which have 
been promulgated in various cities in order to protect their 
artistic character. There is no city in which more care is 
taken to uphold the beauty of streets and public places 
than Paris, and the meeting in August next is likely to 
excite more interest than the meeting in Brussels, where the 
Society was inaugurated. 


M. ALFRED PicaRpD, the chief commissioner for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, is sanguine about the completion 
of the buildings at an early date. The Palais des Beaux- 


Arts, or rather the two, may be considered as ready to 


receive the great staircases, and then they will be prac- 


tically completed. The committee of selection can begin 


‘operations in a very short time. There is only one wing of 


the Palace of National Manufactures which- remains in the 


builders’ hands. The pavilion devoted-to ceramics and 
other French industries could be occupied by the exhibitors 
at once. The Gallery of Machines is also ready, and in 
the Champ de Mars the only works which are behind are 
the Chateau d’Eau and the Salle des Fétes. If the 
expectations of M. Picarp can be realised, it will be most 
creditable to his energy. It was no easy task amidst so 
much that was depressing, and which created a belief that 
the Exhibition would never be held, to inspire all who were. 
engaged in the operations with the sense of the duty of 
carrying out what had been undertaken. 


THE conditions of the competition for the Federal 
Building in Baltimore'contain one clause of a rather novel 
character. ‘The successful competitor is to pay 500 dols. 
as a consolation prize to each of his less fortunate rivals. 
It was also announced that five judges were to be appointed, 
including the supervising architect of the United States 
Government. © The four non-official judges were Messrs. 
Post, McKrin, CarrrERE and Cooks, all architects of 
renown in America. ‘ When they read the conditions they 
declined to act, on the ground that it was not equitable to 
withdraw a large part of his percentage from the successful 
competitor. It appears, however, there will be no difficulty 
in finding judges to take their places and to approve of the 
arrangement. The Treasury officials say the proposal was 
no more than a suggestion made in the interest of justice and 
good feeling. American law, it appears, does not permit the 
Government to offer compensation to unsuccessful com- 
petitors, and therefore it was considered that the winner 
should have the high privilege to take the part desired by a 
beneficent Government. Moreover; it is said that the gift 
would not be unfair, because the architect who will have 
the good luck to carry out the work will. be relieved from 
some expenses which are usual in ordinary practice. ‘The 
selected architect will not have to make copies of plans and 
specifications, and the contracts are to be let.without his 
interference. The value of the saving to him will be, by 
official calculation, about 2 per cent., which in the Balti- 
more case will work out to 5,000 dols. The American 
example will, we suppose, be soon followed in this country. 
Already competitions are gone through in England on most 
economical terms, but American ingenuity has revealed 
that the expenses, low as they are, can be cut down to zero. 


THE town of Orvieto is not large, but its cathedral is 
famous not only as a work of architecture but. also for its 
sculpture in marble and. bronze mosaics, and its frescoes, 
especially those , by .Luca SIGNORELLI. Opposite the 
cathedral is a house known as the Opera del Duomo, in 
which can be seen some ancient designs for the facade of 
the cathedral and drawings by SIGNORELLI and others. In 
another of the houses the Count Faina collected a great 
many Etruscan remains, and there were other remains of 
a similar kind in the Municipal Museum. Both collections 
have been united and are now to be seen in the Palazzo dei 
Papi, for in the Middle Ages the Popes were often glad to 
find a.shelter.in Orvieto. The palace has been lately 
restored under the direction of Signor MANCHINI, who is 
an enthusiast for Etruscan art. The remains which were 
found in the tombs about Orvieto are formed into several 
groups, and many examples are to be seen of the excellent 
metal-work for,which the ancient Volsini were celebrated. 
In addition to the Etruscan work there are several works 
from Greece which were imported, and more interesting 
still, perhaps, are the local imitations of the Greek models. 
The museum is one of the most interesting in existence for 
students of Etruscan art, but it cannot be said, unfortunately, 
that it clears the difficulty about the origin of the people or. 
explains the cause of their marvellous superiority over the 
Romans in the matter of art. 


M. Sortais, a young French architect who has not long 
returned from the Villa Médicis, has been selected by M. 
Ropin, the sculptor, to design the building which is to 
contain his statues and reliefs during the special exhibition. 
The site is at the end of the Rue Jean Goujon, in the 
Champs-Elysées. Steel will be largely used in the con- 
struction. 
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ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND’ ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS. 


(By A CORRESPONDENT.) 


NE of the advantages of a collection of portraits such 

as we now can see at the Royal Academy is the 
opportunity it affords to reconsider the characters of the 
men of a past age. Of late years there has been much 
reviewing of the judgments which were passed on English 
worthies by their contemporaries and by succeeding his- 
torians. It is usually found that in these modern self- 
constituted courts of appeal a great many of the earlier 
judgments have to be set aside. One case which certainly 


merits reconsideration is that of Archbishop Laub. That. 


he was not popular even among his contemporaries who 


’ belonged to the same party is now evident. Bishop BURNET 


says he was a learned, a sincere and zealous man, regular 
in his own life, and humble in his ~ private deport- 
ment, but was hot and indiscreet, ‘eagerly pursuing 
some matters which were either very inconsiderate or 
mischievous, such as setting the communion table 
by the east wall of churches, bowing to it and calling it the 


altar, with some other things which were of no value.” To 


BuRNET ceremonial acts were trifles, but yet he says all the 
zeal and heat of that time against Laup were laid out on 
them. In other words, the archbishop’s ritualism caused 
more offence than his severity in the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court. MacauLay admits this fact 
when he says :—‘* His passion for ceremonies, his reverence 
for holidays, vigils and sacred places, his ill-concealed_ dis- 
like of the marriage of ecclesiastics, the ardent and not 
altogether disinterested zeal with which he asserted the 
claims of the clergy to the reverence of the laity, would 
have made him an object of aversion to the Puritans, even 
if he had used only legal and gentle means for the attain- 
ment of his ends.” 

It is well, however, to remember that much of what 
passed for Puritanism in those unhappy days was simply 
neglect on the part both of clergy and laymen, and was 
offered as an excuse for indifference to churches and to the 
manner of conducting services in them. Laup, when he 
was appointed to the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1633, 
resolved to endeavour to insure that cathedrals and other 
churches should be kept in a becoming state, and that 
worship and the general administration should no longer be 
conducted with laxity. From the articles of his visitation 
for the cathedral of Canterbury we gain an insight into 
practices which were common at the time. Among other 
questions he proposed were whether the choir was suf- 
ficiently furnished with able singers, and whether the daily 
services were according to the Book of Common Prayer, 
whether seemly garments were worn by all who officiated, 
whether the appointed sermons were delivered, whether the 
muniments were safely kept, whether the choristers were 
well ordered and instructed. Then comes an important 
question which has most interest for us, viz, whether the 
cathedral church be sufficiently repaired in the body, chancel, 
aisles and other parts, and by whose default the building is 
unrepaired? It wasalso asked, as part of the same articles, 
whether the houses and edifices belonging to the dean, 
prebendaries and other dignitaries were kept in sufficient and 
good repair as required by the statute, and were used as they 
ought to be, and whether the churchyard was kept in a 
decent manner without any profanation.. Afterwards it 
was inquired what new buildings were within the precincts, 
what lay dwellers, whether the church, or close was used as 
a private thoroughfare, and what postern doors were made 
to private houses. There is nothing tyrannical in the 
inquiry of the archbishop. It is such as would naturally 
be required from. a careful overseer who was anxious that 
the. valuable property of which, at least nominally, he 
had the charge, should be upheld in a manner that 
would make it useful to future generations. | 

The answers of the dean and prebendaries suggest 
there was a great deal of neglect in connection’ with 
Canterbury Cathedral. They naturally endeavoured to 
make everything appear in the best light. But when we 
read that “the muniments and evidences of this church 
which are come to our hands are some of them kept in 
such manner as is reqaired by our statutes, and the rest 
according to custom, as we are informed, though the 


Sy 
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prebendaries think that they are fit to bealtered,” it iseasy to — 
read between the lines, and to,come to the conclusion that — 
the archives of the cathedral were not preserved as if they — 
were considered of importance. Beets. 
Concerning the buildings they say “the cathedral ~ 
church, with all parts of it, are in good repair save — 
Arundel steeple, which we have been this year about — 
and are now perfecting.” They confessed that some old 
buildings, part of the dean’s house, with some prebendaries. — 
and preachers’ houses were not in the state of repair the 
statute required. It is also said that the houses were not 
used as they ought to be, and that some of them had been — 
leased and let to laymen. The so-called churchyard was — 
profaned, and was made a fair green four times in the year. . 
A great many houses were allowed to be erected within the ; 
precincts of the cathedral, and some were used evidently as _ 
places of amusement during the fair and some as malt- — 
houses. One house was converted into a stable; all the — 
houses apparently were in the hands of laymen ; there were — 
enclosures—that is to say, gardens were taken out of the — 
churchyard and let to various people. The close was then i 
a thoroughfare, but credit was taken that the cathedral was. 
not used as one. Some of the private houses, it was said, 


had posterns, and some large windows through which the | 


occupants came to church. Not only several of the — 
prebendaries were not residents, but the porters, imitating, 
their superiors, neglected their duties: Would anyone now _ 
say that the officials of Canterbury Cathedral acted in a 
manner that was in keeping with their responsibilities as. 
custodians .of national property? If they were indifferent — 
to their duties and allowed the cathedral property to be. 
encroached upon, surely the man who at much risk to him-— 
self endeavoured to begin a reform is deserving of 
gratitude. We have only noticed the neglect ‘of material 
things, but there were other offences which, in an cecclesi-) 
astical sense, were more grievous. aig: Chobe Lan 
At Salisbury Archbishop Laup was no less anxious. for — 
information. But as before, we must confine ourselves — 
mainly to the buildings. He asked whether there was care 
for the due repairing of the cathedral church, _chancel,. 
aisles, chapels and edifices belonging thereto, with stone, 


timber, glass, lead and iron, and if there be any defauit, by — 


whom it was and who ought torepair it. Similar questions — 
were-asked concerning the residences for the cathedral — 
clergy, and what new buildings had been erected within — 
the precincts, what lay dwellers were to be found there and 
what enclosures or encroachments had taken place. The 
reply about the fabric was that the chapter found no fault 

in the building with the exception that the pavements of. 

the church and cloisters were somewhat defective, and » 
some other small defects which were to be repaired out of 
the revenue. It was found that houses were inhabited by — 
lay persons, and that of late years small additions had — 
been granted out of the churchyard. The chapter point 
out that the cathedral was much pestered by the — 
movable seats which were recently erected, and which — 
occupied too much room, and the noise made in occupying © 
them troubled the preachers. The fixed seats were said to — 
be set up too far out in the body of the church; there was — 
no unity of form amongst them, “by all which the beauty | 
of the church-is much blemished.” The chancellor in-— 
formed the archbishop that there was great neglect on the — 
part of most of the canons in coming to morning and 
evening prayer.. He also stated that there were no copes ; 


‘in the cathedral, for most of them were sold and the-rest 


were turned into pulpit-cloths or cushions, ‘There was. an. 
ancient ordinance in Salisbury Cathedral that every ; 
dignitary on ordination should pay a sum of money for the — 
maintenance of copes, but about 1562 the bishop, dean” 
and chapter decided that the cope money should be applied — 
to the fabric revenue. It was also reported that in most of — 
the parishes in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and other western — 
parts of the diocese it was the custom to elect “(a Puritan 
and an honest man” as churchwarden, with the result that — 
tbe Puritan always crossed the other in repairs and adorn: | 
ing the church, mn | Magee a kgm 

The dean and chapter of Exeter report that a 


V 


cathedral church was then sufficiently repaired, for they 
had expended on materials about 80o/., and as money came ; 
in they proposed further to adorn the building. |The, 


churchyard was said to be -grossly profaned, and was so. 


% 
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' crowded that “‘ many times the dead carcases are digged up 
before they be quite consumed,” but the cathedral authorities 
were unable to reform the abuse. Two of the lay vicars 
declare that the dean and chapter have granted away by 
lease most of the houses which formerly belonged to the 
prebendaries. - Another circumstance was reported which 
to LAup must have appeared evidence of the aggressive 
spirit of the laity. Upon the city wall near the palace was 


an ancient castle, which in Medizeval days was used for the | 


imprisonment of clerics. But the corporation of the city 
against the protest of the bishop employed workmen to 
‘repair the battlements, with the intention of keeping the 
building. Lavup could only advise them to take the best 
advice on the subject and send their account to him. At 
Wells the archbishop was informed that the glazing of the 
windows of the cathedral was defective, but the master of 
the fabric was engaged on repairs. In this case it is. quite 
evident that Laupb’s inquiry had moved the dean and 
chapter to more energy. 

The cathedral of Bristol must. have been then in 
an unsatisfactory state, for the dean and chapter declared 
that the building had been much neglected by their prede- 
cessors. Much expense was consequently cast upon the 
existing authorities, and they considered they had brought 
the chancel, the body of the church and the aisles into good 
repair. One of the prebendaries’ houses had been utterly 
ruined, The churehyard had been properly fenced in and 
was not desecrated. But the great green (magnum cceme- 
terium) was so open, many disorders had arisen which the 
dean and chapter did not know how to remedy. The green 
was made too common by horses and drays passing over it. 
The cathedral, it appears, was used as a passage to the 
bishop’s house and other dwellings in the cloisters, ‘but 
they forbid and restraine any offensive carriages that 
way.” 

_ At the time much importance was attached to the kinds 
of seats which were found in churches, and especially in 


and prove the profanations and I will obtain from His 
Majesty power to remedy.” 

Laup did not enjoy the power to which he aspired. The 
archbishop was impeached and was charged in the Upper 
House with the crime of high treason. He remained three 
years in prison, and at the end of that time he was 
brought to his trial, which occupied twenty-one days, with 
intervals between them. There could be no doubt the 
usual procedure was set, aside in his case and judgment was 
pronounced on him by the Commons, although they had 
neither heard nor read the evidence given elsewhere, and 
sentence was passed through an unsworn and one-sided 
statement made by one of Laup’s enemies. It could not 
be denied that Laup was attentive to his duties and of a 
most moral character. But it was’ not fair to consider him 
as if he were the only member of the Star Chamber, and 
therefore responsible for all the cruelties which that tribunal 
had committed. ‘The papers connected with his visitations 
reveal that many of the clergy were becoming indifferent to 
the conservation of cathedrals and churches. Their neglect 
was illegal, but owing to the disturbed state of the country 
there was no force to set the law in motion in order to 
restrain so much lawlessness. Laup’s eagerness to preserve 
the beauty of the buildings was misinterpreted, and the 
hatred against the archbishop was by a fatality transferred 
to some extent to the churches, for they were supposed to 
be instruments to uphold his tyranny and cruelty. Laup 
for a time did something towards the restoration of the 
English cathedrals. But we are forced to believe that the 
vandalism which casts a stain upon the Commonwealth 
was caused by the ‘‘little meddling hocus-pocus,” as he 
was described by some of his enemies. He laboured, how- 
ever, with the highest intentions, and however numerous 
were his political errors, he should be revered for his efforts 
to uphold the beauty of English ecclesiastical buildings, 


cathedrals. CHARLES I., no doubt on Laup’s suggestion, ' 


_had ordered that standing seats were to be taken down and 
movable seats substituted in the body of the church. In 
‘Bristol a seat about 30 feet in length had been set up on 
the south side for the mayor and other members of the 
' corporation, with one on the north side for their wives. As 
“a consequence of the space occupied, it was said that 
neither knight nor esquire, lady or gentlewoman, could find 
a proper place to hear the sermon. Seats were also set up 
rising like steps, and in the last of them the men stood 
with their heads covered. The question of seating was, in 
fact, connected with doctrine or with ritual, and in some 
places the arrangements were made without much considera- 
tion for the ecclesiastical authorities. . 
The windows of Rochester Cathedral were not in a 
satisfactory state in 1634. The dean and prebendaries 
said that the cathedral was. sufficiently repaired in all 
divisions, the only defect being in some parts of the glass 
windows, and that was very small. Attention was called to 
the fact that of late years there had been a great charge 
on them in stonework, timberwork and lead, amounting in 
all'to 1,000/ If the glass windows had been at first 
repaired they would have been broken again before the 
other repairs had been completed. Laup was not satisfied 
with the statement, for his secretary endorses it with the 
order, “Let care be taken that the glass windows be re- 
paired, for I have heard much complaint of their decay.” 
| The influence of Laup was seen in persuading CHARLES 
to undertake the restoration of St. Paul’s. It was one of 
the causes which embittered the people against the arch- 
bishop. He established a High Commission Court, which 
was as much feared as the Star Chamber, for it was 
Supposed to be an imitation of the Inquisition... As the 
fines inflicted were set apart for the works at St. Paul’s, the 
belief arose that many of the prosecutions were instituted 
not for the sake of morality or orthodoxy, but as a means to 
Tais€ money to pay the builders. The dean and chapter, 
therefore, in the report say that the cathedral was much out 
of repair, but of late years by the bounty and goodness of 
His Sacred Majesty and the care of His Grace of Canterbury 
the building was in a fair way to be well repaired. As for 
profanations, it was said there were more committed every 
day than the chapter had power to hinder: and on this 
D remarked, “Let some course be taken to observe 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—III.* 


CCORDING to Sir Gitzerr Scorr, the lady 
chapel at Westminster, which was supplanted by 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, was commenced in. 1220, that is, 
four years after the accession of Henry III. Rheims 
Cathedral was commenced eight years earlier, and Amiens 
Cathedral in the same year as the English work. Hrnry 
died in 1272. It must always be regretted that we have no 
adequate contemporary record of what took place in the 
Abbey during that memorable half-century. We may be 
sure the king visited the works as often as time and State 
affairs permitted. But imagination alone can create the 
scene which the Abbey presented on such occasions. What 
would not now be given to have an account of the con- 
versations between a few of the masons on those and other 
occasions? We can have, however, an almost momentary 
glimpse of the’ time between 1258 and 1261, which enables 
us to realise the extent of the operations. A few written 
commands or warrants corresponding with the modern 
orders for extra works have survived. In them King 
Henry addresses JonN oF GtoucrEsTER, EDWARD OF 
WESTMINSTER’ and RcoBERT OF BEVERLEY, who are de- 
scribed as “our masons and wardens of our works” at 
Westminster. ‘They are directed to send to St. Martin’s, 
London, sufficient marble columns with forty freestones in 
order to make a pulpit which is to be the king’s gift. The 
Friars Preachers of London, or Dominicans—an Order 
established about forty years before, and who possessed a 
house in. Holborn since 1221—were to have one thou- 
sand freestones for their works. Five figures of kings 
carved in freestone and also a _ pedestal for a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin were to be presented. « At 
_ the same time the Dominicans were to have lead to make 
an aqueduct, as well as all the cinders of the king’s lead 
used for the church of Westminster. Irom the donations 
it would appear as if the monks were contemplating 
migration to Castle Baynard, where the Black: Friars long 
remained. Then we learn that two thousand pounds of 
stone like that bought for the king’s works should be 
handed over to the Dominicans, as well as six “ carrates ? 
of lead to complete the a.queduct.. By another warrant 


* See Jillustrations, 
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200 freestones are to, be given to the chapel of St. Blaise at 
St. Martin’s, London. The warden of the king’s. works at 
Windsor was authorised to receive 300 freestones, Strange 
to say, a similar quantity was granted to one SIMON 
PASSELEWE, to enable him to build a chimney. These 
little documents enable us to realise the magnitude of the 
works in connection with Westminster, which were able to 
supply stone and lead for other buildings, They also 
reveal the munificence of Henry III. We can observe, 
too, the tact of the Friars, who were able to obtain aid 
towards the building of their own churches and monasteries 
in the shape of materials when money was not available. 
Another letter has’ survived which was written about the 
same time by the Sheriff of Lincoln, who advises Master 
JouN LE Mazun that he had sent by the king’s command 
from St. Botolph to London forty-three carrates of lead 
and twenty afterwards, all of which had been faithfully 
weighed, and the carrier would account for it according to 
two tallies sent by a messenger. Robert oF BEVERLEY, 
warden of the works at Westminster, is informed by another 
letter from RICHARD LE WYTE, in charge of the quarry at 
Purbeck, that the bearer, PETER DE SARCOSYE, had 
expedited the king’s work at the quarry as much as he 
could, and had brought two shiploads of stone : his expenses 
were 13/, 135. It is to be hoped he was rewarded. In 
1261 it is announced that a sum of 260/, remains unpaid 
for the wages of the white stone cutters (alborum cissorum) 
and lesser workmen, as well as for freestone, lime, &c. 

A few other incidents connected with the history of the 
building may be noted. Ricuarp II. was too expensive 
in his tastes to be a great benefactor to the Abbey. He 
agreed to pay 100/. a year towards the completion of the 
monastery, a term which always was remote. We suppose 
he grudged parting with so much money, or he may not 
have possessed the sum when it became due. It was 
agreed that the priory of Stoke nigh Clare, in Suffolk, was 
to be made over to the abbot on surrendering of the royal 
grant. In 1413 letters patent were granted to WILL 
WaLDEN and. others, conferring on them the’ power of 
pressing workmen for the construction and repair of the 
nave, and obtaining timber, lead, &c., for the work. ‘This 
last record is most important, for it shows that with his 
usual energy Henry V. had no sooner ascended the throne 
than he resolved to have the nave completed, which had 
been slowly advancing since the death of Henry III. 
The king was as indifferent to the liberty of workmen as 
he was to that of the yeomen; both had to submit to 


authority in cases of emergency. Short as was his reign, | 


the building was apparently completed in time for the hero’s 
funeral, and it was there we have the scene enacted which 
is described by SHAKESPEARE (uafortunately without intro- 
ducing any characteristic of the Abbey), when BEDFORD ex- 
claims in words that reveal the despondency of England:— 


Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky : 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry’s death ! 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long ! 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth, 


Sy 


Then in the next reign we learn that the abbot of 
Westminster was pardoned for not paying a sum of 60/7, 
which was a moiety of a tenth granted by Convocation to 
the king. The abbot excused himself by declaring that he 
was unable to rebuild the dormitory of the monastery, which 
had been lately burnt by an accidental fire. ‘The record 
suggests the difficulty of raising the war expenses amidst 
the troubles of the reign of- Henry VI., and. that without 


aid from the Royal treasury Westminster Abbey could not | 


be kept in a fitting condition. ‘THomMAS MILLYING. was 
master of the works in 1470, and he acknowledges that a 
sum of 37/. 165, was owing to a plumber. The art of 
printing must always be asscciated with the history of the 
Abbey, for WittiaM CAxToN exercised it there in 1477 or 
earlier, his’ press having been set up in the almonry by the 
chapel of St. Anne. The Abbey would also appear to be 
no less closely connected with the early history of silk- 
weaving, for there is a memoriz\l of the time of Epwarp IV. 
to the king begging that Roprr:t Essex, one of the monks, 
should have the use of certain frames devised for the 
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making of silks, which were standing unused in’ the — 
monastery. | 2 : 
We alluded last week to some of the difficulties which — 
arose in obtaining funds for the works at. Westminster, 
and said that fines and royalties of various kinds were — 
appropriated to the building fund. One source of income — 
was rather remarkable. Westminster possessed the right 
of sanctuary. A great many of those who fled to the 
capacious refuge which was afforded by the boundaries — 
apparently acted as if they had received advice from some — 
fourteenth-century WEmMMick, and took the precaution to — 
“transform their property into a portable form.” If their — 
lives were safé, it did not follow that the gold was also 
under the protection of the Church. There is a petition — 
from THomas CHERMAN to the abbot saying that all his-— 
goods and chattels had been taken away on his entry into — 
sanctuary, and that he was ruined. But the abbot relied — 
on his charters for the authority to keep the property of — 
felons and all fines, amercements, &c., which might be © 
imposed. ae ; Awa 
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Much larger sums were, however, required than were woul 
be abstracted from runaways. As early as 1231 we find — 
the abbot and convent arranging with AGAPITUS DE VEZOSA, 4 
a Venetian merchant, and other Italians, for money. — 
Abbot WarE, who died 1259, had also pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Italians, and it was necessary to take pro-,7 
ceedings against him and the monks for the recovery of — 
the instalments of the sums borrowed. Abbot WALTER DE ~ 
WENLOCK in :298 gave a bond to some Florentine mer-- — 
chants for the sum of 20,000/., which was to be the ransom ~ 
of JoHN DE St. JoHN, who was taken prisoner in France. — 
But the strangest of all the financial transactions were those : 
in'which Henry III. was a principal. The king had — 
erected the shrine of the Confessor, which is believed to — 
have been surmounted by a splendid tabernacle instead of 3 
the woodwork we now see. The artist was PETER of Rome, ~ 
and the shrine was as rich as gold and silver and colour P 
could make it. But towards the end of his reign Henry III. ~ 
was compelled to borrow jewels and precious stones, not j 
only those belonging to the shrine of the Confessor, but 4 
also from other shrines, in order to raise money upon them. ~ 
He promised to return them within a year, and put himself 4 
under the judgment of the Pope and bishops. There is | 
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nothing to show that the promise was not kept. In 1299 
the abbot was compelled to take gold from the shrine to be ~ 
coined, because ‘‘sterlings” were exceedingly scarce, and — 
the other gold coin in use was too debased for the offering — 
which was made to Queen MarcareT on her first visit to 
the Abbey. King Ricuarp II. presented a ruby ring to © 
the Confessor’s shrine, but it was on condition that he — 
might wear it while he was in England. Enwarp II. had » 
hardly ascended the throne before he discovered that he — 
was without money. He was compelled to beg the abbot © 
to lend him on sight five hundred marks. The financial — 
history of the Abbey was undoubtedly remarkable, and a 4 
set of the ledgers and other account books would be of © 
great advantage in tracing the progress of the works. bg 
another letter the abbot is asked for a supply of oak and- 
ash, which was required for springalls and other engines to — 
be uséd in the French war. . er: oS 

“The abbot who was possessed of most money, although 
he does not appear to have lent any to a king, was SIMON — 
LANGHAM, who, ruled from 1349 to 1362. He was made 
Bishop of Ely afterwards and then Archbishop of Canter-_ 


Chancellor and Lord. High Treasurer, He was rigidly 
economical, and as his father was buried in the nave, he 
looked on the Abbey with more than official affection. 
He was an agent in the completion of the nave, and when - 
he died he left a sum of money which is supposed to be - 
equivalent to 200,000/. of modern currency, in order that ~ 
the abbot’s house and the larger part of the cloisters” 
should be erected. The work was carried out by NICHOLAS © 
‘Lirriincton, who was one of the hardest men that ever 
entered into a building contract, but whose memory was 
respected after his death. He wished to have signs of” 
wealth in the Abbey, and for that purpose he yielded twenty 
marks yearly for the purchase of a supply of plate. . In the” 
fourteenth century the plate weighed over one hundred and > 
twenty pounds. Lirriincton evidently was over anxious, 
to be remembered as a benefactor to the Abbey. With that 
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object he ordered his initials to be carved repeatedly on 
the masonry, and he was not too scrupulous: in avoiding 
_ the work which should be credited to LANGHAM and others. 

_. The wonder is that a Jarge number of the abbots were 
not selected like LancHam to be Ministers of State. It 
required a strong head for affairs to preside at Westminster, 
for the duties of the office were manifold, and when a man 
like Abbot Norwicu was unable to control himself, the 
opportunities for extravagance and mismanagement were 
endless. ‘The abbot was an absolute monarch, and it was 
very difficult to put m motion the cumbrous machinery 
to bring about his deposition. The management of the 
_ property was an anxious task, for, according to the late 

Dean STANLEY, thé vast possessions of the Abbey were 
scattered ‘‘not only over the whole of the present city of 
Westminster, from the Thames to Kensington, or from 
Vauxhall Bridge to Temple Bar, but through ninety-seven 
towns and villages, seventeen hamlets and 216 manors, some 
_ of which have still remained asthe property of the chapter.” 
The abbot was in early times not only absolute owner of the 
manor of Westminster, but Lord of the Manor, with all the 
feudal privileges attached to that dignity. When the duties 
were so multifarious and engrossing we need not wonder 
if the history of the Abbey presents no names of abbots 
who, like WiLLIAM oF WYKEHAM and other ecclesiastics, 
appeared to have no less interest in the designing of 
buildings than in their construction. 

‘The two illustrations we publish this week are the north 

porch and the choir looking east. The north porch of 
Westminster Abbey has been subjected to more changes 
than any other part of the building. JoHN CARTER, 
writing. in 1799, said :—‘‘The north front of the north 
transept has undergone a thorough architectural. reforma- 
tion. The basement storey contains three porches. In 
that to thé west is introduced a square-headed doorway, 
and in the centre porch a double square-headed doorway. 
The tracery over it is ancient, but has been recut according 
to those maxims which inspire modern workmen with the 
presumption that they can improve the performance of our 
ancient artists. Much of the soffit of the arch of this 
porch has been recut. ‘The other porch to the east (which 
has no doorway) remains in its original state. In the 
spandrels of the arches of these porches the compartments 
are in a new way, as is the open parapet above them.” The 
idea of Gothic which prevailed a century ago, and which 
CARTER sneered at as a “new way” and a “reformation,” 
whatever its merits, did not correspond with that of the 
original builders, for the north porch was anciently con- 
sidered to be one of the marvels of the Abbey. But the 
“new idea” was likely to come nearer to Gothic than Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN’s, for he also operated on the north 
porch. What we now see is to be credited to the late Sir 
GILBERT Scott and J. LouGHBoROUGH PEARSON. They 
_ have introduced rows of apostles and saints, the horizontal 
lines forming a marked contrast with the lines of the 
arching. 
__- The second illustration presents one of the most pleasing 
views of the interior, showing the crossing of the north 
transept. It was this view, we believe, which impressed 
WASHINGTON IRviInG when he wrote:—‘‘The eyes gaze 
with wonder at clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, 
with arches springing from them to such an amazing height, 
and man wandering about their bases shrunk into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with his own handiwork.” 


EXPLORATION OF CAE RWENT. 


HE excavations which have been conducted under the 
_ direction of a committee, consisting of Messrs. Hudd, 

Martin, Pritchard and Ward, began on August 17 on a plot of 

three acres of meadow land in the south-west corner of the 
city. On the west side of this plot the city wall is continuous, 
_and, except possibly in one spot, both inner and outer faces are 
_ still clearly visible, though, of course, the wall has lost some- 
_ thing of its original height. On the south of this plot the wall 
is much more decayed, and in several places has been 
, destroyed, with the exception of the inner face. This has, 
_ however, been traced by trenches, and has no doubt been 
preserved by the earth which has accumulated against it. The 
rounded angle between the west and south walls, when cleared 
of briars and bushes, was found to be ‘comparatively well 
served, and in one place the wall cannot, on the inner side, 
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be far short of its original height. The excavations here were 
extremely interesting. In one place holes were sunk down to 
the foundations on both sides, so as to obtain a complete 
section of the lower part of the wall. The lower courses were 
found to rest on a layer of uncemented, irregular blocks of 
stone or boulders, at a depth of about 11 feet 6 inches below 
the present interior ground level. The width of the wall at 
this place was about 11 feet at the base, diminishing by offsets 
to about 9 feet 6 inches at the ground level. 

This excavation also revealed on the inner side of the wall 
a notable change in the nature of the masonry. The older 
work of good and regular courses was succeeded towards the 
east by very inferior and irregular masonry. The fracture or 
line of junction between the two may possibly, but by no means 
certainly, indicate repairs. To the east of this excavation and 
at about the middle of the rounded angle a platform, presum- 
ably for ballistae or other engines of war, was uncovered. This 
platform, which may have served also to strengthen the curved 
portion of the wall, was certainly carried up some feet above 
the interior ground level. 

The ground inside the walls was examined by trenches dug 
at an angle of about 45 degs. with the city walls. For a 
distance of about too feet from the west wall no foundations, 
with one small exception, were discovered ; but the trenches 
revealed at a depth of about 3 feet a layer of black earth, 
which was fairly well distributed over the extreme south-west 
corner of the city. This layer contained much pottery of the 
commoner kind, coins and bones of animals, and it has further 
interest as affording an indication of the contour of the ground 
in Roman times. 

Further to the east foundations were speedily found, and 
when followed up revealed the existence of at least three sepa- 
rate buildings No. 1 (beginning on the west) consists of two 
rooms, the larger of which contains one furnace of a not very 
usual type, and another construction in the centre of the area, 
which may have been a furnace, but if so it is somewhat 
peculiar in design. This building, which is built across walls 
of an earlier construction, would seem to‘have been:a factory 
rather than a dwelling-house. Immediately north-east of, but 
not certainly belonging to, this building is a rectangular paved 
space of about 13 feet by 6 feet, enclosed by four. walls, of 
which the southern one is pierced by a well-turned arch. This 
space was almost entirely filled with fine earth, and contained 
slag, fragments of metal resembling the collars af a pipe and 
quantities of pottery, including an unbroken specimen of a jar 
of black ware. Although there were many traces of the action 
of fire, itis by no means certain that this construction served as 
a furnace, and the arch in the south wallis an obvious objection 
to. its having been a tank. It is possible that it may have had 
some connection with the trade or manufacture carried on in 
the adjoining building, but at present its use must remain 
undecided. 

From this point a wall led eastwards for some 67 feet toa 
large house of a most interesting type. This house consisted 
of a centre area or court surrounded by rooms on all four 
sides. A corridor also runs along the outer side of the eastern 
rooms. The rooms on the north-east and south sides are 
mostly small; on the east there are two large rooms, one‘ of 
which contains a projecting course of masonry abutting 
against its north wall, which may have been the foundation of 
a dresser orof a bench. On the south side there is a hypocaust 
with brick pila, but the pavement has disappeared. The 
floors of most of the rooms were either ‘of mortar, ofzs 
signinum work, or rammed pebbles. The central area has 
not yet been fully explored, but it is of a peculiar interest, as 
it shows an ambulatory paved with coarse red° tesserae 
separated, at any rate on the western side, from the internal 
area by courses of solid masonry which supported columns. 
Of these two have been found so far, and one capital with good 
early mouldings of the Roman Doric Order. A finely con- 
structed stone drain led from this western side of the court 
under the rooms on the south side of the house. 

Projecting from the southern side of the house is a 
platform, 14 feet by 12 feet, of solid masonry, with channels 
cut in its surface leading into a drain on its western side. The 
drain, which has a steep fall to the south, is paved with large 
tiles. This platform appears with very little doubt to have 
been a latrine, but its size is unusual. 

North of the house No. 1 the foundations of another fine 
house with a hypocaust and a room with an, apsidal end have 
been found ; but as this house runs into ground which will not 
be taken up for excavation till next year, no further details can 
be given at present. ’ 

While these excavations were going on Mr. Morgan, the 
village wheelwright and smith, who has been greatly interested 
in the explorations, set to work with his sons to excavate the 
interior of the north gate, which happens to be situated in. a 
field belonging to him. . Acting under advice, they sank a hole, 
which revealed the two’ piers of the gate, the tops of which 
were only a few-inches below the surface. The gateway itself 
had been blocked up at some later date by regular courses of 
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masonry resting on massive blocks of stone, one of which was 
‘a very fine capital. On the outside of the wall the turn of the 
arch resting on the western pier can still be seen, so that when 
these excavations are resumed next year it is nearly certain that 
the structure of almost the entire gateway can be accurately 
determined. 

All the excavations have been fruitful in finds of the usual 
character, but though many of them are interesting, no object 
of exceptional value has been found. The numerous coins are 
mostly late and but few are well preserved. Samian ware is 
‘not very plentiful and is mostly in small pieces. Among the 
‘metal objects are a dagger, a curious little pocket- knife and 
‘some good styli and pins. Only two fibula have been found 


hitherto, but considering that the area excavated was fora long © 


‘time arable land, and that the walls are often only a few inches 
under the surface, it is not strange that objects of this class are 
rare. No rubbish pits have been found so far, but no doubt, as 
at Silchester, these when they are found will be abundantly 
fruitful. _ All the finds have been already labelled and arranged 
in a temporary museum, for’ which accommodation has been 
_ kindly provided in the village by the Rev. J. Berryman. 

Work will be resumed next spring, when the central area of 


the large house and the house on the north will be thoroughly — 


explored. So far the committee have every reason to be 
satisfied with the results, and if only sufficient funds can be 
raised there is ground of a most promising nature to be 
excavated, and enough work for at least three or four years. 
The expenses of this year amount to about 130/. These 
‘include rent, fencing, other preliminary expenses and wages for. 
eleven weeks? digging. There is a balance in hand with which 


to begin work next spring, but more funds are required for the | 


coming year, and it is hoped that members of the committee 
will endeavour to secure more subscribers. A balance sheet 
will be printed and circulated at the end of the twelve months’ 
work, when a detailed report will be presented. Subscriptions 
and donations may be sent to Mr. A. E. Hudd, 94 Pembroke 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. The excavating committee have received 
valuable assistance from Mr. T. Ashby, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and from the Rev. W. A. Downing, vicar of Caerwent. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE annual conversazione and distribution of medals, 
prizes and certificates in connection with the Polytechnic 
Schools of Architecture and Mechanical Engineering took 
place on the 12th inst. Colonel Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., who 
presided, congratulated Mr. Mitchell and those associated with 
him upon the magnificent success of that great technical school 
and the great number of rewards they had obtained. Technical 
knowledge was always valuable. He was about to send to the 
front in South Africa about sixty men of his own regiment 
(the Artists’ Volunteer Corps), and he did not think they would 
be found worse men because one of them could drive an 
armoured train, another could take a Maxim gun to pieces and 
knew all the intricate mechanical portions of it, because others 
could take surveys of the ground over which they might have 
to fight, because a good number of them were able to take 
views of the mountains they had to pass, and some to measure 
up the designs of Pretoria when they got there, Architecture 
was not a mere question of design, making pretty drawings or 
sketches—it was a question of intricate knowledge of that 
which was due to the comfort of the people. The great curse 


of the present moment was trade unionism. He had lived and. 


worked in his profession for forty years, and he remembered 
the days when men and masters were at one, when the masters 
respected the men, and he believed the. men respected the 
masters, and when, he knew, the work was infinitely better 
done than it was to-day. The. builder ought to be associated 
with the architect and to feel that the architect was associated 
with him, and they ought to be able to trust each other ; then 
they would have loyalty from those with whom they worked. 
Those who were taking up his profession were writing history, 
for architecture in all time had written the strongest history in 
the world. In conclusion, he said that the schools were doing 
more good than anything ‘else he knew of, because they were 
teaching a variety of technical matters that the students could 
get in no other way. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


mee following are the arrangements for meetings until the > 


end of February :—Monday, January 22, 8 pM. (Cantor 
lecture) Bennett H. Brough, “The Nature and Yield of 
Metalliferous Deposits” (lecture 1). Wednesday, January 24, 
8 P.M. (ordinary meeting). W. O. E. Meade-King, M.Inst.C.E., 
* Local Gov ernment and its Relation to Parish Water Supply 
and Sewerage.” Monday, January 29, 8 P.M. (Cantor lecture). 
Bennett H. Brough, ‘‘ The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous 
“Deposits” (lecture 2). Tuesday, January 30, 8 P.M. (applied 
art section), Cyril Davenport, “ Niello Work,” 


- 
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_ Son, 


| tiator, surveyor and valuer for the claimant ; 


Wednesday, - 


Law. 19, 1900. 


January 31, 8 P.M. “(ordinary meeting). Sir W. Martin Con 


way, M.A., “The Undeveloped Resources _ of the Bolivian ~ 
Andes.” ‘Thursday, February 1, 4.30 P.M, (foreign and colonial 
section). The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., 


“The Century in our Colonies.” Monday, February ie 8 P.M, 
(Cantor lecture). Bennett H. Brough, “The Nature an 
Yield of Metalliferous Deposits” (lecture 3) Wednesday, 
February’ 7, 8 P.M. (ordinary meeting). Edmund W 
“The Housing of the Poor.” Thursday, F ebruary aS 
4.30 P.M. (Indian section). J. M, Maclean, M.P., “The Pro-~ 
jects of Railway Communication with India.” (This meeti: 

will be held at the Imperial Institute.) - Monday, February 12 
8 p.M. (Cantor lecture). Bennett H. Brough, “The Natur 
and Yield of Metalliferous Deposits” (lecture 4). Tuesday. 
February 13, 8 P.M. (applied art. section). John Sparkes 
+S The “Best “Means for Arresting the Decay of Indian Art.’ 
Wednesday, February 14, 8 P.M. (ordinary meeting). Pro 
R. W. Wood, “The Diffraction Process of Colour Pho 
graphy.” Wednesday, February 21, 8 P.M. (ordinary meeting 
Edwin: Bale, “ Artistic Copyright. » Tuesday, February | 
4 30 PM. (foreign and colonial section). 
“ Agricultural Education in Greater Britain.” 
February 28, 8.P.M. (ordinary meeting). Prof. Charles 
Carus- Wilson, M.A., “The Electrical Induction Motes S 
Mountain Railways.” yes 


* 


WALLASEY IM PROVEMENTS, 


acs Wallasey Urban District Council obtained an Pe fo) 
Parliament last session to construct tramways, stree 
improvements and promenades, and for other purposes. _ 
The most important claim (recently settled) arising wa 
that of Mr. James Kiernan, the owner of the Northmea 
Estate, containing 9,623 superficial yards, which extende 
from Brighton Street to the River Wall, consequently, havin 
two frontages which were affected. 
Mr. H. W. Cook was solicitor: for the Conant and: Mr. R. D 
Rappart was appointed their negotiator and valuer, with Mr. W. H. . 
Travers, C.E,, the promoters surveyor. Mr. J. H. ‘McGovern 
(Fellow of the Liverpool Architectural Society) acted as nego- 
Mr. Venn wa 
parliamentary agent and Mr. Lankaster counsel for Mr. 
Kiernan. In the notice sent by the Council to the owners. 
Jessees and occupiers, asking whether they assented to or 
dissented from, or were neuter in respect thereto, notice was 
given, notwithstanding sec. 92 of the Land Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, that they may be required to” sell and 
convey part only of their property. On April 24 last 
McGovern was commissioned by Mr. Kiernan and Mr. Willia 
Harley (an adjoining owner on the south side) to make a 
journey to Westminster, when the Bill was before a committe 
of the House of Commons, to consult with the said agent andl 
counsel herein. It was discovered by Mr. Venn and Mr. 
McGovern that Nos. 67 and 36 respectively on the deposited 
plans were not scheduled in the Bill, Counsel advised that 
sec 92 aforesaid would be effective, and the point could be. 
raised before the tribunal (a jury or arbitrator) when assessing” 
the amount of compensation. It would practically ‘be an 
act of: grace on the claimants’ part to negotiate for the 
sale only of the frontages. \ A frontage of 230 feet by a 
depth of 60 feet was required for the promenade, equalling 
1,533 superficial yards; 2/ per superficial yard was asked, 
amounting to 3,066/. The claim was under three heads :- 
First, the area of land taken; second, the river anes 
third, consequential damage (sec. 63. L.C.C.A., 1845) ~ 
reference to the remaining portion injunously affected i in padad g 
out same as a residential estate (plans for this purpose were 
prepared by Mr. McGovern), the privacy of which would be 
interfered with by bringing hordes of people on the promenade 
in front of the estate. Two other ways of dealing with the 
claim were suggested. That there was an extensive 
frontage to the river Mersey, and was therefore suitable for 
erecting wharves, factories or mills, and the special- adapte 
bility. must be taken into consideration, vzde Ripley < 
G.NaR: Gora GRif do SCH. 3 8) tae celebrated case 
Buccleuch v. Metropolitan Board of Works (L.R., 5 H.S., 4s 
41 L.J., ex 137) was cited in support of a claim for compensation, 
cutting off access to the river by placing a promenade (or roa 
between the estate and the river. An iron gate gave acce 
to the shore. The other scheme was to convert the estate int 
a pleasure-ground, with Japanese tea-houses and places « 
Raemene and forming it into a company. Mr. Kier 
purchased this freehold estate for 5,000/. about a year and 
half ago for the purpose of erecting a theatre, but the | 
authority threw out the plans on the frontage question, pursu 
to section 3, Public Health Act, 1875. Subsequently he | 
chased another one in Victoria. Road, and was likely to me 
with the same difficulty had not Mr. McGovern shown hi 
way out of it. . Mr. Kiernan has erected a theatre on this s 
the corner-stone was laid ‘by Re H, Avie on October ti 
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_ ‘The designs were furnished by Mr. J. H. Sutton, architect, and 
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Mr. McGovern gave professional assistance in reference to an 


amended plan and in other matters connected with the erection 
of the theatre. 
209 superficial yards were required (171 feet by 11 feet) ; 4184. 


As regards the widening of Brighton Street, 


__was stated to be its value, being at the rate of 2/. per yard. 


Mr. Kiernan’s claim in all amounted to 3,484/. After several 


interviews terms could not be arranged for a price for the 
frontages, and ultimately it was agreed to sell the whole estate, 
to the Council for 6,400/. and costs. : 

Mr. W. Harley’s claim consisted of freehold terrace dwell- 


_ing-houses, being from Nos. 108 to 116 Brighton Street, with 


front garden 32 feet in depth. The Council wanted 12 feet in 
depth coextensive with the property; 199% superficial yards 


_ were sold (149 feet 6 inches by 12 feet) at the rate of 39s. per 


superficial yard, amounting to 388/145. . 


tural Society, will move :—‘ That 


Mr. McGovern contended that the character.of the neigh- 
bourhood had changed from residential to shop property. 
The taking away of 12 feet in depth would leave the proposed 
shops with reduced depth, which affected the rental value to 
the extent of 6/. each per annum, or 30/. for the whole. This 
on the 5 per cent. table equalled 600/., or at the rate of about 
37. per square yard. The Council refused at first to pass the 
plans for the bringing forward of the shops (under sec. 3, 
Public Health Act, 1888), but ultimately did so. 

Mr. J. Shakespear Smith acted as solicitor for the claimant. 


STATUTORY REGISTRATION. 


HE Council of the Society of Architects, in view of the Bill 

for the Registration of Architects now before Parliament, 

consider it eminently desirable to ascertain at once the attitude 

of provincial architects on this important subject, and have 

therefore arranged to hold a series of meetings in the provinces, 
to which architects in the localities chosen will be invited. 

A meeting will be held at the Athenzeum, Bedford Circus, 
Exeter, on Friday, January 26, at 630 o’clock P.M., when 
the members of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society 
and others have signified their intention of attending. Mr. T. 
Walter L. Emden, J.P., L.C.C., president of the Society of 
Architects, will take the chair. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, will read a paper on 
“The Statutory Registration of the Profession,” of which the 


following is a synopsis :—The registration movement in 1886. 


What is registration? Registration in the professions. Why 
is architecture not a profession? The advantages of registra- 
tion. Some objections. How is registration to be obtained ? 
The necessary provisions of a Registration Act. Its. objects. 
The authority to administer the Act. Qualification for registra- 
tion. The examining body. Fines upon and disabilities of 
unregistered persons. The Registration Bill committee. The 
Bill promoted by them. Conclusion. 

Mr. Charles King, president Devon and Exeter Architec- 
this meeting cordially 
approves the principle of the statutory examination and 
registration of architects, and is of opinion that it is desirable 
in the interest of the public and the architectural profession to 
promote a Bill in Parliament for the attainment of this object.” 


_ Mr. James Crocker, past president Devon and Exeter Archi- 
 tectural Society, will move :— That a copy of this resolution 


_ There will be a general discussion, 


be sent to every member of Parliament within the district 
covered by the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.” 


‘ 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

i hea usual monthly meeting was held at the Fine Arts 

Academy on the 8th inst. There was a very full attend- 
ance of members together with several visitors. The chair 
was taken by the president (Mr. W. L. Bernard), and Mr. 
Beresford Pite, of London, read an interesting paper on 
“ Architecture in Palestine, Ancient and. Modern.” The lecturer 
first dealt with building conditions in the East, giving full 


_ particulars of the materials to be obtained and the difficulties 


of transport and the absence of timber and joinery work. The 
price of building in Jerusalem was then gone into, and the 
curious method of charging by counting the number of the 
stones in the wall, and other methods peculiar to the East, 
were naturally of great interest to a professional audience. 

Mr. Pite some years ago built a large hospital at 


- Jerusalem, and plans were shown on the screen of the Greek 


erected at the expense of Lord Rothschild. 


Hospital, the Russian, the French and the Jewish Hospital, 
It cannot, how- 


ever, be said that these are altogether satisfactory from the 


point of view of modern hospital arrangement and construction; 


_ the English hospital which Mr. Pite has erected is, however; 


absolutely superior to anything else of its kind in the country. 


__ The various methods of building practised in Jerusalem and the 
onstruction of the flat and domical stone roofs which are almost © 


a 


universal were fully explained and made clearer to an English 


audience the many allusions met with in the Scriptures. A 
large number of very interesting photographs of ancient 
buildings in Jerusalem was then shown by means of the lantern, 
and the lecturer very lucidly pointed out the works of the 
Romans, the Mahomedans, as also the very interesting 
Medizeval Gothic work erected in the time of the Crusades, 
which is so full of charm and grace. The leading points of 
interest in the Holy City were shown, although it was difficult 


‘to fully realise their beauty in the absence of colour. 


Mr. G. H. Oatley proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, and this was seconded by the hon. secretary (Mr. 
H. Dare Bryan), both of whom dwelt on the kindness of such 
a busy man as Mr. Pite in coming down to Bristol. Other 
speakers were Mr. J. Atwood Slater and Dr. Bertram Rogers, 
the latter of whom made several interesting comments on 
hospital arrangement from a doctor’s point of view. The vote 
of thanks was put to the meeting by the chairman and carried 
with acclamation. Mr. Pite, in returning thanks, ably answered 
the many inquiries of the different speakers, and the proceed- 
ings then terminated. 


VANDALISM IN CYPRUS. 
Qa following letter has been addressed to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects:— 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.: January I0, 1900. 

Sir,—The President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have had their attention drawn to two letters 
in the Zimes, dated December 16 and 26, 1899, and respectively 
headed “Ruined Cities in Cyprus” and “Vandalism in 
Cyprus.” They are also informed that plans have been 
accepted by Her Majesty's Government for certain harbour 
works at Famagusta in connection with a tramway to: Nicosia, 
in which the destruction of portions of the curtain wall of the 
fortified city is contemplated. 

The President and Council respectfully beg that in the 
carrying-out of any such works the fortifications and surround- 
ings of this remarkable and almost unique example of an old 
walled city should remain intact. They venture to urge the 
great value of the place to the historian, the artist and the 
antiquarian as a picturesque monument associated with some 
of the most stirring events of the Middle Ages. 

In requesting Her Majesty’s Government to reconsider 
their decision the President and Council would most respect- 
fully suggest that the Custom sheds and railway works, to 
make room for which it is intended to destroy the portions of 
the curtain wall facing the old port, might be placed in the 
large tract of almost vacant land, nearly a mile in width, lying 
to the south of the town. 

They beg to append three tracings, one showing the plan 
of the fortifications, another the curtain wall from within 
Famagusta on the north side of the water gate, and another 
the curtain wall on the south side of the water gate. 

We are, sir, your most obedient servants, 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
MEETING of the above Society was held in the Gros- 
venor Hotel, Westland Row, Dublin, on the 9th inst., at 
which Mr. M. Glover read a paper on “ Temples and Temple 
Building.” The president, Mr. George Sheridan, occupied the 
chair. 

‘The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said that Mr. 
Glover had consented to read the paper at very short notice, 
as Sir Charles Cameron, who was to have deliveied a lecture 
on sanitation, was unavoidably prevented through illness from 
attending. 

Mr. Glover, in the course of his remarks, which were illus- 
trated with lantern views, dealt at the outset with the religious 
beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, including star worship and 
sun worship. It would be necessary to go into the question at 
some length, as it was bound up with their system of architec- 
ture. With the Egyptians the land of the departed lay some- 
where in the North-West, and, like the people of Assyria, they 
were dominated by the idea of the power of the dead. Having 
explained the Egyptian worship of the sun-god Osiris and his 
consort Isis, and the star worship which preceded it, and 
pointed out the correct knowledge of astronomy which they 
manifestly possessed, the lecturer went on to speak of the archi- 
tecture of the early tombs in so far as it symbolised the religious 
system of the people. These tombs seemed to be the precursors 
of the Pyramids, the technical details of which were described 
at length. In conclusion he said that to modern architects 
his best wish was that they might live to rival, he would not 
say to outshine, for that would not be possible, the men whose 


| work was that with which they were dealing. . 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE reopening of the church of St. Maria in Cosmedin, 
Rome, afier restoration is an important archzeological event, 
although the work executed is likely to give rise to much 
controversy. The site is supposed to have once been 
occupied by a great temple dedicated to ForTUNE or to 
CERES, and on it in an early age a Christian church was 
constructed. It used to be generally supposed that the 
-church was a reproduction of a small basilica. ‘The nave 
is separated by columns with Corinthian caps that ‘must 
have been constructed for other shafts. Around the walls 
are arched niches which are supposed to have been con- 
structed for devotees who wished to pray with their faces 
to the wall. At one time there was a piece of an iron rod 
attached to a column which was supposed to have served 
for one of the curtains which were drawn at a certain part 
of the service in order to exclude a view of the altar. Of 
late the old church is supposed to be one of those 
erected by the CosmaTi. According to Signor CATTANEO 
it is the most ancient example of a Christian church 
remaining in Italy, and perhaps the first that was seen in 
Rome. In fact there does not exist in Italy, he says, any 
church anterior to the epoch of the eighth century which 
presents the same arrangement of the ends of the nave. 
There is no earlier example of a basilica with three apses, 
although it may be only a survivor among others on the 
same plan which were destroyed. By removing the white- 
wash some Medieval frescoes have been revealed. The 
ancient arrangements have been restored with care, and 
this old church, which used to be inaccessible whenever the 
Tiber was ina state of flood, will now be often visited by 
all lovers of early Christian architecture. It is supposed by 
some that the name ‘in Cosmedin” is evidence that the 
church must at one time have belonged to the Greeks, and 
apparently it contains workmanship of various pictures from 
the third to the fourteenth century. 


THE difficulty of deciding cases in which contractors 
are concerned by means of the ordinary law courts was 
exemplified on Monday in one of the Dublin courts. The 
amount at issue in the case was not large, and consequently 
it appears irrational that a large sum should have to be 
expended on law costs without any satisfactory result for 
either side. The plaintiffs, Messrs. MitLtar & BrEatTty, 
claimed 93/ 13s. 11d. from Mr. FREEDMAN, the balance of 
account for work done. The defendant brought the money 
into the court, but counterclaimed 7o/ for failure in 
completing the work on the day agreed upon. The 
plaintiffs had entered into a contract to fit up a new shop 
front and other works in Henry Street, Dublin, for 3454. 
It was agreed that the shop should be ready for opening 
on April 8, ‘1809,. .and : a: “penalty . of 3e7 was day 
was to be paid for any time which elapsed until the 
premises were handed over to defendant. There was 
a delay of fourteen days, which the plaintiffs attributed 
to causes’ for which defendant was responsible. The 


defendant denied that any act of his had caused the | 


delay, and counterclaimed 70/ for the fourteen days’ delay, 
or in the alternative 1oo/. as damages. The judge put 
several questions to the jury; some were not answered, but 
his lordship considered the replies in the affirmative which 
had been given as an equivalent to a verdict for the plain- 


tiff. Counsel for the defendant maintained, on the contrary, 
that the plaintiffs absolutely were not entitled to the verdict, - 


for the questions which the jury answered could not be 
separated from those to which no reply was given. The 
judge recorded the findings, but left it to the defendant to 
move the court above to have the verdict entered for de- 
fendant instead -of for plaintiffs. . The case, we are con- 
fident, would have been settled in an hour or two if it had 
been heard by a tribunal of architects or builders. 


THE power possessed by the United States has been 
again exemplified with regard to the approaching  Inter- 
national Exhibition in Paris. When. the spaces were 
assigned America insisted on having a far larger area than 
was proposed by the administration, and after a long 
debate the demand was agreed to. The United States 
were placed on the same footing with Russia. The latest, 
example of Western power has been displayed at the 
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Messrs. BATEMAN & BaTEMAN are architects for the new 


Mr. WittiAmM Hazes, and will cost over 7,000/. 


Jan. 19, 1900. 


expense: Bf Turkey. The palace which the Sublime Porte 4 
had erected was to be surmounted by an immense dome, ¥ 
which would no\ doubt excite much interest. But the 
nearest building to it was.the palace of the United States, 
and when it was perceived that the American structure — 
would appear insignificant on account of the proximity of — 
its Turkish rival, the Exhibition authorities were compelled — 
to decree that the great dome must be sacrificed. Of late 
years nobody hesitates to wound Turkish pride, and it 
might be supposed the Ottoman race was deprived of 
feeling, but to transform the character of a building at the — 
present time is to run the risk of having the Turkish — 
palace incomplete when the Exhibition opens. — ihe 


In addition to he architeGs who are Aang a the af 
construction of the different buildings for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, no less than seventy have received commissions © 
in connection with the installations of the various sections — 
which will represent French industries. The majority will — 
be connected with single committees, but some’ architects — 
have been more in request. . Three of them will each have é 
five classes to instal, and M. Courtois-Surrit will have no — 
less than ten. Among: those selected may be named. 
MM. G. TRELAT, HENNEQUIN, MAGNIER, Vor. 
DetMas, BaLtu, HERMANT, i RANTS: JOURDAIN, ee is 
THES, and ESCALIER. é 


THE increase in the price of materials, and especially of 
iron and steel, has had a surprising effect on building in — 
‘America. Mr. Henry Ives Coss, the architect of the new 
Post Office in Chicago, announces that the Government — 
has saved 600,000 dols. by reason of the early award of the ee 
contracts for the iron and stonework. The contract upon 
which work is now being done, ‘‘enclosing the building in 
the rough,” amounts to 1,900,000 dols. At present prices : 
contractors would not take the work under 2,500,000 dols., 
according to Mr. Cozp’s estimates. The difference i inthe 
price of iron used in the building, as per quotations a year 
ago and now, would alone amount to nearly 400,000 dols. 
The Carnegie Company, who have the contract for fur- 
nishing the iron, being producers of raw material, will not 
actually lose that amount of money on the contract, but 
their profit will be that much less than pould: be obtained a 
at current. prices. ¢ 


Ir the erection of bank buildings c can be ‘abbrasoted as 
a sign of prosperity, then Birmingham must be as successful — 
in business as its enterprising: citizens merit. Nearly all the 
banks are being altered, and several new branches are in 
course of erection. Two new branches of Luoyps Bank 
are being constructed, and two of the existing branches are 
being largely’ extended. Messrs. Cuatwin & Son have\ 
charge of the work. The London City and Midland Bank- — 
ing Company are expending about 10,000/. on a new bank 
in Coventry Road, of which Mr. ARKELL is architect. 


branch of the Birmingham District and Counties Bank at 
‘the corner of Sheepcote Street. The Five Ways Branch of _ 
the London City and Midland Bank has been eee Y 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CHOIR, LOOKING BAST, SHOWING ‘PART io 
OF sOUTH TRANSEPT. NORTH ba nae hee Sa 
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FIRST-CLASS SMOKIN G-ROOM, B.M,8.  OCFANIC,” WHITE STAR LINE’ i 
 — 
DESIGN FOR BANQYJETING HALL. 


ROYAL ACADEMY COMPETITION, 1900. PREMIATED DESIGN, 
' LOWER SCHOOL. 


E give a reproduction of the drawings prepared by: a 

Mr. F. Winton Newman for the last competition 

of the students of the Architectural School of the Royal. 
Academy. ‘They were awarded the ro/. prize for design in — 

the Lower School. The conditions governing the design — 

were as follows :—A banqueting hall in a park ; front to 

overlook a lake; hall to be 30 feet square internally and to 

be domed ; to are porticoes on three sides. Basement to ey 

contain kitchen and offices. 
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STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
REFERRED. -TO, 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, i’ 


Author of ‘‘ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


The Works of O'Connor, Gibbs and Gerente. 


(Continued from page 395, vol. lxit.) 


ESIDES those works of the Méssrs. O’Connor dwelt upon 

at more or less length in this history, there is a very large 

number, the names of a few of the more interesting and im- 

portant of which can only be enumerated, as a considerable 

portion of the ground covered by the title of these papers 
remains to be traversed.* 

The same remarks apply to the greater portion of the 
windows executed by another equally prolific artist of the 
Revival—Gibbs—not a few of which date back to the period 
when the resuscitation of this branch of ecclesiology was in its 
earliest and crudest phase.’ Consequently many of the works 
of Gibbs, executed too as they were without proper architec- 
tural superintendence, are beneath criticism, disfiguring rather 
than adorning the edifices which it was fondly hoped they would 
beautify. 

A particularly flagrant specimen of this kind of work, but 
for which, considering the period of its execution (1856-60), there 
is not the shadow of an excuse, is the glass filling the chancel 
windows of one of the most graceful of London churches built 
after the old modéls—St. Matthew’s, Oakley Crescent, Camden 
Town. 

The work of Mr. John Johnson, F.S.A., whose researches 
into the structure of our old churches, as exemplified in his 
“ Reliques of Ancient English Architecture,” + enabled him to 
raise this truly beautiful structure, it consists. of a clerestoried 
nave and aisles, with south porch and a deep chancel, to the 
south of which rises a well-proportioned tower and spire, all 
carried out in a somewhat ornate variety of Geometrical 
Decorated. 

Nothing could be worse or more vulgar than the stained- 
glass which was allowed to slip into the windows of the 
chancel of this church, desiderating as it does so completely 
that hieratic treatment which it would have received had it 
been placed inthe hands of Hardman or of Clayton & Bell, 
the latter of whom were rising into public notice about the time 
St. Matthew’s was completed (1856). 

The interior of this church, so refreshing on account of its 
spaciousness and unencumbered area, has, it is’ pleasing to 
chronicle, undergone great and much-needed ritual ameliora- 
tions within the last ten years, the deep but hitherto scantily 
furnished chancel having received due attention, and only 

requiring a rood-screen and decent stained-glass to make it 
one of the most effective, built after the ancient models in the 
Metropolis. mt 

In the: nave a good commencement of painted glass has 
been made by Mr. Frampton on a properly digested plan, but 
this artist must guard against the use of too much positive 
colour in the clerestory windows—low ones of two rather 
broad lights under a triangular head—which he is filling with a 
series of subjects from Church history, starting with the 


* The following deserve mention :+ Several windows in Baldersby 
Church, near Thirsk, built by Mr. Butterfield for Viscount Downe 
(1856-58) ; the east window of Stapleton Church, Bristol], erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. Norton, principally at the cost of Bishop Monk 
(1857) 5 a Romanesque window illustrating the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan in the south aisle of Southwell Cathedral; a window in 
Pitcombe Church, for Mr. Street, and the east window of Bookham 
Church, Surrey, for Mr. Butterfield, all inserted about 1858; the 
series in the choir of St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, 
for Mr. Christian; and those in the pretty little chapel with five 
apses built by Mr. Joseph Clarke for the House of Charity in Soho 
(1863-67). : 

t A series of drawings of English parish churches, typical of the 
various phases of Romanesque and Pointed, reproduced from the 
artist’s pencil sketches by Day, and published in 1857 in small folio, 
but without letterpress. / 
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Descent of the Holy Spirit in the easternmost window on the 
south side. 

Glass of excellent character has been put by the same artist 
in the large window at the west end, with effigies of four 
British saints—Alban, David, Patrick and Columba—under 
tall canopies very silvery in tincture, the whole forming a 
memorial to the church’s first incumbent, Rev. C. Phillips 
(1849-88). So suitable and excellent is this work that one 
cannot help regretting the employment of glass so cinque- 
cento in feeling as that which has been inserted in one of the 
windows of the north aisle. . 

Some interest apart from its architectural one attaches to 
St. Matthew’s, Camden Town, it having been one of the several 
churches promoted in his vast parish between 1846 and 1860 
by the Rev. Thomas Dale, canon uf St. Paul’s and vicar of 
St. Pancras... Since the erection of that costly mass of 


heathenism, the parish church of St. Pancras, in 1822, an 


immense district had grown up about Regent’s Park on its 
north-eastern side, to supply the spiritual exigencies of which 
the church now under consideration, and several others, were 
built. 

This interesting scheme having taken place before the days of 
development and eclecticism, the-churches due to it—St. Paul’s, 
Camden Square, also by Mr. Johnson, and lately improved by 
the addition of a very imposing chancel from the pencil of the 
late Sir Arthur Blomfield ; St Mark’s, Albert Road, another 
badly and inadequately fitted church of mediocre character by 
Mr. Little, similarly ameliorated by Sir Arthur; and Holy 
Trinity, Haverstock Hill, the joint production of Messrs. Wyatt 
& Brandon—reproduce with more or less success the old 
models. 

The. last named of this trio, which, despite certain 
deficiencies of ritual arrangement, testify to the untiring 
energies of their zealous promoter, was finished in 1850, pro- 
voking some hostile criticism from the Fcclestologist of that 
date for the manner in which the excessively broad nave was 
made to open into the much more contracted chancel by three 
arches—a narrow one, probably on the motif of Whitwell 
Church; being introduced on either side of the central arch, 
in addition to the one communicating between either nave aisle 
and the outer chancel aisle. Here the east window contains 
stained-glass by Gibbs, but of jejune character. 

Another church built under Mr. Dale’s auspices in St. Pancras 
parish, from Mr. Johnson’s designs, and in the same regulation 
Middle Pointed, was St. Luke’s, King’s Cross, a structure which 
had but an ephemeral existence, being removed not long after 
its completion in 1860 to make way for the Midland Railway’s 
extension into town. it lives again, however, in the imposing 
church of St. Luke, Kentish Town, from the designs of Mr. 
Basil Champneys, so conspicuous by its stately central tower, 


‘whose cruciform saddleback termination recalls to those con- 


versant with German ecclesiology many of the churches 
lying between the Westphalian cities of Soést and Paderborn. 
A few years later than the glass by,Gibbs in the chancel of 
St. Matthew’s, Camden Town, is some by the same artist in 
that of St Jude's, Islington, an Early Perpendicular structure 
built in 1855 from the designs of Mr. A. D. Gough, who, among 
other vagaries indulged in in this church, capped the windows 
containing the said stained-glass with ogee-shaped and 
crocketed dripstones on ¢/e zmside. . Actually, some thirty years 
ago when the church was almost entirely rebuilt by another hand 
and the chancel altered from a shallow pentagonally apsidal to 
a square-ended one three bays in length, the old apse windows 
containing Gibbs’s glass were reinstated on the south-side with 
the same absurd feature repeated. 

The stained-glass in these windows, about the only feature 
in the church worth notice, and forming the memorial of a re- 
spected incumbent of the Evangelical school, shows a marked 
improvement on what has just been alluded to in the church 
at Camden Town. Representing as it does single canopied 
effigies of Our Lord as the Good Shepherd, between St. Peter 
and St. Paul in the central window, and in that on either side 
St. Simon and St. Jude between the Evangelists, the work is 
pleasing, and had the artist substituted a simple flowered back- 
ground for the somewhat vulgar canopy work, the effect as a 
whole would have been materially enhanced. 

This church is one of an immense number raised in the 


_ carried abroad, and two examples here given from Spain 


_ built and endowed by Canon Morrice, of Salisbury, due to ~ Mr, . 
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extensive parish of Islington within the last seventy years, but 
of which, with two honourable exceptions,* there is not one 
that can in justice be referred to as the work of an artist’s 
hand, or that can be called worth entering to examine, 
ecclesiology never having flourished in this uncongenial soil. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to chronicle even a 
tithe of the works in stained-glass executed by Gibbs during 
the fifties and sixties. A few, therefore, have been selected as 
worthy of a passing notice, as, for instance, the quintuplet of 
lancets at the east end of the chapel of St. John the Baptist in 
Hereford Cathedral, the west window of the south aisle of 
Winchester Cathedral, the east window of St. Matthew’s, 
Great Peter Street, Westminster, a work of Scott’s (1851) ; 
the eastern triplet of lancets in St. Jude’s, Gray’s Inn Road, 
interesting as being the first church to receive aid from the 


Bishop of London’s fund, and due to Mr. Joseph Peacock ; the 


series of Croly memorial windows in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; 
and a large quantity in St. Mark’s Church, Dalston, a vulgar 
pseudo Early English building of 1864, a mass of vulgar 
frippery, full of absurdities, both within and without, and 
affording an’ illustration of how the finest sites are too often 


occupied by unworthy structures, while works ~ exhibiting’ 
mastery of conception are poked into obscure places, where, 


unless persons of taste seek them out and bring. them before 
public notice, they are likely for ever to blush unseen, 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, president, in the chair. 
Messrs. L. W. Ensor, N. A. Leech and F, E, Lloyd-Downes 
were elected, members. 
Mr, Arthur Bolton read the following paper, entitled 


The Dome as the Basis of an Architectural System, 


The dome is not only the grandest of architectural features, 
but may be regarded also, equally with the vault, as the basis 
of an architectural system, 

A tendency exists to regard the dome more as an isolated 
‘feature, centralising in character, than as the expression of a 
principle of covering, capable, like the vault proved to be in the 
‘hands of the Gothic architects, of pervading the whole 
structure of the building to which it is applied. Such a pro- 
position might, we think, be deduced from a’ survey of the 
application of the dome in the buildings of more than one epoch, 
and from examples developed on very varying lines of plan. 
The requisite clearness of idea; however, can best be main- 
tained by restricting our survey to one epoch, the Renaissance 
in Italy, and by further selecting two types, which we think 
may be traced in the churches of that period. ; 

The considerations brought out, however, by the study of 
the examples given are by no means intended to-be confined 
solely to buildings of that epoch and character. If the idea of 
a definite principle in the use of the dome be granted, the 
further value of these examples. will Consist, not in the par-- 
ticular details characteristic of that period, but in the light 
thrown onthe general problem of the structure, in an artistic 
sense, of such domical interiors. 

Similarly, the restriction of the illustrations to churches 
only is an accident rather than an essential, a great develop-. 
ment of such buildings having taken place in Italy simul- 
taneously with a. revival of interest in the dome as an 
architectural feature. , 

The modern dome is, an Italian creation, and the number- 
less examples to be found in that country present the series of 
changes and experiments that mark the introduction of a fresh 
element in architecture. . 

With the spread of the Renaissance such studies were 


witness to the wide interest of the problem of the application | 
of the dome at that epoch. There is an unfortunate paucity of 
examples in this country, but the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren shows the influence of the movement, and though his 


of St. Clement’s, Barnsbury, the gift of Lord Ashcombe, from the 
designs of Sir G. G. Scott (1865), and St. Saviour, Aberdeen Park, 


William White, F.S.A. Sir Charles Barry’s three churches. of St. 
Paul, St. John and Holy Trinity, built-in different parts of Islington 
between 1826 and 1828, are, despite their solecisms of detail and 
defective arrangement, far superior to any. with which this vast parish. 
has been equipped since, 


domical building the dome should be the chief covering agent. 


westward extension, For the purpose of our Classification, 


' Pantheon at Rome is a dome, viz. a circular apartment w 


ve 


work exhibits.a’preference for vaulting and flat -ceilings, still — 
singularly interesting results were achieved by him in the 
application of the dome at St. Paul’s, St. Stephen’s, Walbroo 
St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Mildred, and at two other dest 
churches of a‘later‘types © 7.) 108 100 2) a ge 
The duration and wide extent of the Renaissance movement, 
its composite character and divergent tendencies, render selec 
tion imperatively necessary, and difficult as is the task o 
suggesting lines of development, still the attempt is w 
making because of the interest and value that may thus be 
found in what would otherwise seem to be merely isolated — 
experiments. eae pit 8 ope ae ie eases 
There is, moreover, no reason to suppose that the move- 
ment has exhausted itself, or that as the basis of modern 
European architecture in a wide sense it will yet be displaced 
for a long period. What has happened is that the special 
interest that was attached to the Order system derived or 
associated with Roman architecture has lapsed, z tha 
consequently lessons may be drawn from a study of the buil 
ings of the Renaissance independently of the customary arch 
tectural features and details of that period. 8 
In the fuller knowledge and interest of the present day in 
the work of earlier epochs it would be a mistake to regard 
Renaissance methods of treatment in matters of detail he 
only ones suitable and. expressive for modern, and particularly 
church, architecture on a domical basis. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it wise to refuse any merit or worth to. any examples 
either of an early or late date, owing to a comprehensiv 
prejudice regarding their details... <% jas ge 
... What“building in a good Roman manner” meant to the 
Renaissance men is becoming mythical to us who have lost 
tottch with a sentiment due, on the one hand, to a restricted — 
knowledge of old Classical architecture, and, on the other, to oe 
the historical and literary associations connected ‘with ancient 
Rome, while as regards the quarrel between the orthodox and 
the rebel Rococo schéol, we are no longer concerned to take 
sides, but rather to appreciate whatever signs of progress we 
can detect even beneath a mask of detail that may seem often- — 
times sufficiently inappropriate. 7 Pele ee a ea 
Working, therefore, on such lines as those traced out above, _ 
we can proceed to select for study two types, to be roughly © 
distinguished as—(r1) The Domical Church, and (2) The Five- — 
dome plan. te rex ae Poe ac ae 
The first of these types is the result of the application of. 
the dome as the system of covering to a settled form of church - 
plan that had been handed down from the Middle Ages. That 
the common type of church plan, which is the TeSuyi “mainly, 
of the Gothic system of vaulting, modifying previous structure 
popularly described as basilicas, should be equally affe 
a new phase, such as the introduction of the dome, 
logical. It is a fact that may be briefly illustrated by on 
only—a matter of primary setting out; such, for instanc 
that the basis of the Gothic plan having been a nave o 
‘bays and an aisle of squares, with the dome a- square : 
partment, became desirable throughout. ‘Though the n 
St. Paul’s shows us that some degree of compromis 
point is possible, still this condition is one | idical ir 
portance. dea BR ACS eee =) 
If the test of style in a Gothic cathedral be, as hasbeen 
suggested, that every part should be vaulted, so also in a 


The first type, therefore, ‘The Domical Church,” is one of 
peculiar interest as the study of the effect of the introduction of 
a new principle of covering to a settled type of plan, largely the 
outcome of a preceding system. Joh ca tie arts 
The second type, “ The Five-dome plan,” exhibits the dome 
in its most characteristic development from the original simple 
sphere, covering a single apartment. In this form the chief 
dome is presented in a relation of contrast and proportion to — 
its four satellites, while the originating idea of the cupola as — 
expressive of space is preserved according as the scale of the. 
surroundings has been successfully calculated to enhance the _ 
niain effect. i . aii ie ESA ae 
_ We shall find that the two types we have chosen to treat are 
often overlapping, for obviously, a plan like that of St. 
Salvatore, Venice, is formed by repeating the five-dome plan in | 
order to obtain the length of a church of the common type, - 
while S. Alessandro may be described as a compromise,’ being — 
a five-dome plan with an eastward in place of the more usual — 
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however, there is a sufficient distinction between the two types, — 
as the five-dome plan is a geometrical form complete in itself, 
while the domical church is the outcome of the use of the dome 
as the covering principle for plans of the traditional type. tne 
he subject of the leading domed churches of Europe has © 
been so often and so well treated that we can assume familiarity, 


| on the part of our readers with the plans and treatment of the _ 


Pantheon, Sta Sophia, St. Mark’s, St. Peter’s, Str-Pauls Qe 3 
all the more, because in reality they are examples of another — 
type, being mainly built as domes in the sense or ah ahe 


hose — 


with the actual increase of size. 


Ore Me ucaatan Wenner eh 


* effect is due to its spherical ceiling, while our object is to 
show the changes that result from the application of the dome 
_ when used to produce a domed interior of a complex character, 


one in which the annexes contribute to, but are not sacrificed 
by the special effect of a great dome. ae 

In order, therefore, to deal with the subject in sufficient 
detail, we have set aside, in addition to these great dome 


churches, the octagonal type also, which, starting from Roman 


‘forms and the early baptisteries, passes through such phases as 
St. Vitale, at Ravenna, and S. M. Angeli, at Florence, &c., to 

. the developed form of S. M. Salute, at Venice, examples result- 
= ing in the main from the addition ofan aisle outside the primary 


octagon. 


Another type passed over is that of the simple Greek cross, 


as S. M. Carceri, at Prato (1485-91, Giuliano Sangallo), of 
which form numerous examples exist in Italy, as until the plan 
is enlarged to a square by the angles being filled in and treated 


with minor domes, a line of development can hardly be said to 
have been started. In reality the two forms, the Greek cross 
and the Five-dome plan, are distinct types, with probably a 
separate, if related, origin. ' 

The problems of vaulting left unsolved by the Romans 
found an outlet in that phase which we call the Gothic style, 
the essence of which as a vaulting system lay, firstly, in the 
device for roofing oblong bays by means of pointed arches, 
thus superseding the clumsy Roman methods of groins of 
elliptic and double curvature ; and secondly, in a special and 
continuous development of the rib as the feature of the vaulted 
covering. By Gothic analogy, therefore, that which seers to 
be necessary for the progress of a style is a certain emphasis 
of leading points, which will then pass. imperceptibly through 
various phases, often returning in the end to the point of de- 
parture. Thus we see the rib running through a series of 


changes until, in the fan vault, it has sunk to a surface decora- 


tion, one of the points, in fact, from which it may be said to 


have started, Similarly, in a domical system, we might expect 


that the problem of expanding the simple domed apartment of 


the Pantheon, on the lines of the complex type of church plan 


worked out during the Middle Ages, would lead to changes, both 
in the main characteristics of the dome itself, and also in the plan 
to which it was applied Nave and aisles are crushed by the 
space of the dome pure and simple, and the problem took two 


_ shapes—one in which a great dome was the essential and the 
surrounding parts were merely related to it, and served to 


enhance its value, and the other in which the dome is modified 
to the existing plan and then becomes, as it were, only a new 
system of covering, possessing, as compared with the preced- 
ing, the effect of surfaces instead of lines, and of space instead 


of height or length. 


In such a process the loss might be great, the simple effect 
of a great sphere tending to disappear in the multiplication of 


parts, but the gain should be in the unity resulting from the 
‘universal use of the dome in all parts of the plan and in a step 


taken towards the development of a complete system, as a 
possible basis for a new system. 

That the results of the first efforts were not a complete 
success does not mean that the problem was an impossible 
one, but only that the originators could not clear themselves at 
a bound from those Gothic traditions that explain the structural 
compromises of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. Half the interest of 


an inquiry into domical principles, and, indeed, into the archi- 


tecture of the Renaissance as a whole, lies in the unsolved 
problems presented. Look at the internal treatment of St. 
Paul’s. What a series of difficulties it admittedly reveals, but 


__ how little confidence we feel that our age could have better 
solved the problems of its architecture. 


Before proceeding to concentrate, therefore, our attention 
on the two types thus marked out, namely, “The Domical 
church” and “The Five-dome plan,” we must consider ina 


general way the special qualities of the dome. 


The essence of the dome internally considered in spacious- 
ness and the majesty and harmony of covering a plan with its 


own section is most fully realised in the Pantheon at Rome. 


This effect, however, is accompanied by a lowness of propor- 
tion which, after the great height of the Mediaeval work, could 
hardly appear other than trivial. 

Moreover, the bondage of the circle is felt, and an enlarge- 
ment of the diameter produces little extra grandeur compared 
The first efforts therefore in 
the use .of the dome are marked by a great height, which, 
though lower than the previous Gothic proportion, was soon 
felt to be intolerable, and the progress of domical building as it 


may be traced in Renaissance examples is a record, with some | 


exceptions, of a continued reduction in height of the interior. 
In working on such lines the Italian architects were often 
not hampered by external considerations, elevations being the 
exception, as their churches are often situated in the centre of 
blocks of buildings. Moreover, even when isolated the prac- 
tice of the Roman, and also we may add of the Italian Gothic, 


architects had. accustomed, them to a considerable indifference 
in the matter of external effect. It happens with us, possibly 
. ee 


\ 


owing to the majestic grandeur of St. Paul’s, that the dome has 
come to be thought of as a great means of obtaining external 
effect ; but a people familiar with the Pantheon as their master- 


| work might well feel the influence of the dome in a different way. 


Hence in this. essay we can, for this and other reasons, 
discard external considerations and treat the subject from 
the interior as a matter of plan or section producing an 
internal effect which, however, in any genuine architecture 
would never be out of due relation to its external appearance. 
Such considerations may be left as belonging to the future 
possibilities of domical architecture. From the point of view, 
therefore, of the interior we shall argue that height, a 
leading feature in the Medieval vaulted interior, is destructive 
of the effect of space, the special character of the ideal dome, 
and that the constant reduction in that proportion is directed 
towards satisfying a desire for spacious effect. The problem 
thus became that of ousting the Gothic influence as a step 
towards the formation of a new system, whose principle might 
be that all coverings are domical and not cross vaulted. 

This. tendency to absorb the dome as a roofing principle 
led to fundamental changes in its nature. Being brought into 
relation with the whole plan it is transformed in size and 
character. Harmony of dome and nave is obtained by reducing 
both to one key, from which a complex plan arises, as the 
minor parts must be also covered on a domical system if con- 
sistency of structure is to be obtained. 

In a domical church the problem of adjusting nave and 
dome is complicated by the necessity of avoiding too great a 
contrast of height. For while in a dome pure and simple the 
whole of the surroundings are merely subordinated to a grand 
effect of space and height, the domical church by its length 
upsets the balance and destroys that special effect. 

Given a long nave with one or two domes in its length, the 
resulting vista down the church presents serious gaps due to 
their height, and to remedy this defect a complete change of 
character was brought about. The drum of the dome is first 
given up, then its section is lowered to a saucer shape, and 
finally it is amalgamated with its enclosing arches. This last 
process is based on the principle that every plane section of a 
sphere is circular, consequently .the dome is no longer bounded 
by the enclosing square on plan, but these four arches are 
really sections through a dome of much greater diameter. 
We might say that the dome springs with the enclosing arches 
and that the pendentives are abolished, being now, in fact, 
portions of the sphere itself. This particular process of 
domical treatment we propose to identify throughout as “the 
surface vault,” being aterm expressing something of its special 
effect. 

By this method a great reduction in height is secured, while 
the domical principle remains, and the. effect is perhaps more 
characteristic than if,.pendentives proper being retained, a 
segmental saucer be sprung from the crowns of the enclosing 
arches, which is the only other way of securing a similar result. 

This absorbing of the dome as a system may be usefully 
connected in 1dea with that characteristic of Roman plans 
wherein walls of immense thickness seem to have had dug out 
of them the minor features of their exedras and recesses. We 
shall return to this point later on when dealing with St. Andrea 
at Mantua; here we wish only to draw attention to the 
analogous way in which the timid openings in the square piers 
of a Byzantine church, such as St. Mark’s at Venice, are 
transformed into the minor compartments of the Five-dome 
plan. In this there was a principle capable of expansion, for 
the dome is then carried on open piers related in covering to 


‘itself, like parts of a completely domical structure, as under 


the Gothic systein the cross-vaulted bay of the aisle responds 
to wider and loftier compartment of the nave. This may be 
said to be a departure of greater promise than that shown 
in the early form of dome church, as St. Andrea at Mantua, 
where the plan is that of a dome supported on the barrel 
vaults of nave.and transept, whose length is simply destructive 
of the main feature to which they are intended to belong. It 
was an advance in one way to place the Pantheon on toa 
vaulted hall of equal scale, but it was also spoiling both. It is 
a greater step to bring both into harmony, and this it was the 
main effort of the Renaissance architects to accomplish. 

The problem, then, of the domical church is this relation of 
space and length, and it has been partially solved by a reduc- 
tion in height. This was a gradual process owing to Gothic 
influences, and to a desire, now and again predominating, 
to obtain.a commanding external effect. As regards the 
interior even, it may be conceded that the dome reduced toa 
surface vault, drumless and pendentiveless, loses something of 
its character, but the gain lies in the binding together of the 
parts, so that the great arches are of the dome, and the dome 
of the whole church, while by the introduction of minor domed 
compartments scale is obtained, and the general system begins 
to approach the harmony of the Gothic scheme. 

It is not pretended that the forms described were new, as 
they may be found in Roman and Byzantine buildings; but 
that does-not detract from the value of the work of the 
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Renaissance architects, who were attempting to fuse them into 
a new system. 

Moreover, Renaissance art, being essentially individual, 
examples cannot be followed out in that sequence which we 
may find in Medizval architecture ; but though some type may 
appear in advance, or be carried out with a knowledge and 
certainty beyond that of a work of almost the same date, still a 
general tendency can be traced with sufficient clearness, and 
may be followed up with advantage. 

Many of the forms and features described may be traced, 
often crudely, in the studies of sthe first architects of St. Peter’s 
as displayed in Baron Geymuller’s book on that subject. Thus 
Antonio Sangallo’s “ Study for a Nave” shows a treatment of 
domes on the surface vault plan which is highly interesting. 

One may, however, suggest a caution not to look at such 


sketches too much in the light of subsequent knowledge, or we 


may be attributing to their authors a more advanced skill than 
their work would have displayed, had it been executed. 


Type I.—The Domical Church. 

We enter then upon the consideration of our first type, that 
of churches ‘more or less completely designed on a domical 
system, after having cleared the ground by the foregoing 
preliminary consideration of some of the elements of domical 
architecture. 

Our first example, the church of St. Andrea at Mantua, 
begun by Alberti in 1472, is remarkable in the history of art as 
the first modern church with a dome. 

The reason, however, for including it in ‘this place is, that 
its system of enormous wails, within which chapels are as it 
were dug out, brings it into relation with the plan of carrying 
domes on pierced square masses, which has been already dis- 
cussed. For, if we imagine the tinted squares placed the 
square of the nave apart and then opened up, we have the plan 
of St. Salvatore Church. 

In St. Andrea the side chapels are arched over below the 


entablature, which carries a continuous barrel vault, and the | 


tinted squares, having only small doors of access, form no part 
of the internal effect. They are thus waste space, in fact, 
while preventing any circulation outside the nave. 
compartments, moreover, must be as high as the chapels them- 
selves between, unless a minor gallery were arranged over 
them, somewhat as in the Jesuit church at Rome. 

It is not too much to assert of this example that the plan is 
eminently one awaiting expansion, and that it possesses a high 
value as an originating work, 

St. Andrea is a church, moreover, which must be seen for 
its effect to be fully realised, otherwise it is hard to understand 
why it is one of the noblest of all the Renaissance churches, 
possessing some magic of simplicity and proportion, which 
affect the spectator with a dignity and grandeur that might 
not be appreciated from a mere inspection of the design on 
paper. In its enormous solidity of construction, it is a direct 
outcome of the revived interest in the grandiose ruins of Rome. 

The Carmine Church at Florence.-The nave is late in 
date, being rebuilt in 1771, and, not important from the point 
of view of domical design, is given here as an instance of a 
similar but reduced treatment of thick walls and a single nave. 
The supports in this case are smaller, and the chapels are 
made perhaps more useful in the general effect by their half- 
dome heads carrying up the eye to the main vault. The 
eesthetic difficulty of the single span church is the tendency of 
the walls to lean outwards in appearance, and the partiality of 
the Gothic builders for arcades has been ascribed to a per- 
ception on their part of the correcting influence of curving lines. 
Consequently the treatment in this instance is a good example 
of what may be done in such cases, while the alternation of 
solid and void in good proportion is the probable explanation 
of the appearance of great size which this nave possesses. 

St. Giovanni Battista, Pesaro (1540, G. and B. Genga) shows 
the other type of internal buttressing. The well-known church 
of the Redentore, Venice (1576, Palladio) has practically this 
plan, but masked by the use of the revived orders, the side 
chapels becoming the deep arches of a Roman arcade, from 
the Coliseum. 

This digression on the simpler problem of the one-span 
church has its use in that our first type, “The Domical 
church,” is a derivative of the large hall, without, however, 
reaching a stage of greater development until, by the formation 
of aisles, the problem becomes more complex. It is the call to 
adapt the dome and the traditional church plan that is respon- 
sible for the more interesting attempts that followed. There 
are in Italy and elsewhere a number of Renaissance interiors 
of the normal Latin cross plan without aisles, which most often 
are replaced by side chapel recesses. Such examples, though 
possessing a dome at the crossing, are not domical churches 
proper, but from them there is a development, perhaps best 
illustrated in Rome itself, in which these side chapels are 


enlarged to squares, and carried up for separate domical treat- | 


ment as in the church of the St. Apostoli (1702-24, Fontana). 
Remarkable effects ‘of lighting can be obtained where these 
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is broken up by such semi-isolated features. 


The great height of the bays of the side aisles of the nave ~ 
of St. Peter’s (1606-12, Carlo Maderna) shows an approach to 


this idea, |. } 

The plan of St. Carlo in the Corso (1612, Onorio and 
Martino Lunghi) is as though such a series of chapels were 
thrown together to form a wide aisle in front of the usual 
chapel recesses, the passage way being carried right round the 
semicircle of the apse. Each domed compartment is separated 
by bays the width of the arcade piers, and in working round 
the apse the cupolas become oval in plan, while the separating 
bays are slightly radiating. R ya 

As is well known, the application of the dome solves in the 
easiest way some of the problems of chevet vaulting, © 

It is worth while to mention this example when considering 
the subject of domical churches, because the wide aisle has 
been a subject of experiment in modern work on account of 
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certain advantages in seating accommodation, and it iscon- . 


ceivable that the domical idea could be well utilised in such a 
type of interior. 


The aisle question will be found to exclude large batches of eg 


domical examples of more than one period and style. - 
The fourth example, St. Salvatore, Venice, commenced on 
a scheme by G. Spavento, approved in 1506, was carried on 


and completed by Pietro and Tullio Lombardo in 1534. Itis 


the largest and most important of a series of studies in the 
application of the dome, the outcome of the influence of St. 
Mark’s, and probably of other smaller churches in Venice of 
that period and character. 
to constitute a complete conception in itself, and the expansion 
and development of the Byzantine model was followed out by 
the Renaissance architects in Venice. 
which in St. Mark’s and other examples of the style carry the 
domes, are cut away to mere legs, leaving a good aisle on 
either side of the nave, but the treatment in detail is such as to 
retain their character as supporting piers. Internally they are 
domed either with surface vaults, as in St. Giovanni Crisostomo 


(1497-1504 by Moro Lombardo), or have cupolas sprung from a. 
These piers are the | 
key to the whole interior, as a definite relation should exist 


string over the arches, as in St. Salvatore. 


between them and the main dome, both in scale of plan and in 
height of section. This is a consideration further dealt with in 
the second part dealing with the Five-dome plan. 

St. Salvatore, though a small church, is remarkable for 
structural harmony and elegance, due probably to the almost 
exclusive use of the dome as the covering agent. Saree oles 

This church is supposed to have exerted considerable 
influence on our next example, St. Giustina, at Padua, the 
model for which, by Alessandro Leopardi, was accepted in 
1521. , On his death in the latter half of 1522 or beginning of 
1523 the work was continued, but it seems likely that changes, 
at any rate in the detail, were made. Andrea Morone, engineer, 
who was appointed in 1532, is responsible for the upper parts. 


There isa heavy and clumsy character about the work, especially — 


The square pier masses, 


in the covering, which it is difficult to associate with the archi- 


tect of the Colleoni pedestal, and the mast standards of the 
Piazza at Venice, also works by Leopardi. 

It would seem as if the scheme of St. Giustina had 
biased by the designs for St. Peter’s, founded in 1506; as 
though it were a compromise between the development pro- 
ceeding in Venice and the more grandiose ideas current in 
Rome. 


The defect of the Paduan church is that its length fs 


obtained by the crude device of repeating the main dome three 
times down the nave, of the same diameter, but very much 
lower in height. The nave domes are divided from each other 
only by a single pier with narrow arch band. This pier is 
buttressed by an arcade across the aisle, and has the effect of 
a mere partition wall, while the central dome, though of equal 
span, has a compound pier and ample width of barrel vault to 
rest upon, This is an inadmissible distribution of the sup- 
ports from an artistic point of view, the nave appearing too 
light in constructive effect, while the crossing seems clumsy. 
There is, in fact, a want of unity in the plan, which may be 
broken into two portions. | : 
The five-dome treatment of the crossing resembles that of 
St. Maria Campagna, Piacenza, in that the four minor domes 
are shown outside, the resulting height producing internally a 
most well-like effect. 
This church is notable in that it possesses some degree of 
external character. The west facade is still in the rough, but 


the nave outside is treated in what may have been the style of 


the Roman thermz, and being in simple brickwork is not 
ineffective, presenting perhaps an idea of what those great 
Roman buildings may have looked like, supposing that, they 
were left unplastered. 

The church of the Benedictines, St. Nicola Catania, is on 
very similar lines to St. Giustina, but is better worked out in 
detail. The division between the two domed bays of the nave 
is here much strengthened, while the single instead of double 
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The centre of St. Mark’s was seen 
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setting out of the side chapels is more in harmony with the 


scheme of the plan. This example is on a great scale, about 
350 feet by 210 feet, producing a striking internal effect with 
some perspective capabilities. Built 1558 to 1578 by P. 
Valeriano of Catania, it was restored on the old lines after an 


earthquake a century later by Gian Battista Contini. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCE UPON 
AMER:CAN ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE consideration of the influence of French architecture 
upon that of America is too large a subject to be properly 
handled in the compass of a brief paper. From’ the days of 
the Revolution, when the support of Lafayette and his followers 
brought the two countries into close relations of friendship, 
this influence has been a factor in our architectural develop- 
ment—or in the changes from which until lately we may be 
said to have suffered. To discuss it fully would require us to 
consider the story of our architecture during the present 
century, as well as that of France. It is, nevertheless, only 
within the past thirty years or thereabouts that French influ- 
ence upon American architecture has counted for much, and it 
is a still briefer period since it has anywhere in the country 
shown signs of predominance. What it at present concerns us 
to inquire is rather how far the strong French influence which 
has lately shown itself (in some quarters amounting to an 
organised propaganda) is wholesome, and how far it is a source 
of dangers to be avoided—how far its results seem to be bene- 
ficial and how far they are to be deplored ; and especially it 
behoves us to consider in this regard the present state of archi- 
tecture in France as compared with its condition, say, for 
instance, twenty or thirty years ago, and the kind of influence 
which at this moment it seems to be exerting upon us. 

Even when we have thus limited our inquiry we shall, in 
order to approach the subiect intelligently, be obliged briefly 
to recall the main facts in the history of the influence we are to 
discuss. 

At the beginning of the century the architecture of this 


_country was still for the most part in the hands of simple 


craftsmen who were carrying on the traditions of the colonial 
period. But the loss of traditional skill among the craftsmen 
themselves and the rival and confusing claims of Greek and 
Gothic revivals rapidly produced that condition of chaos and 
entire absence of wholesome tradition which made the advent 
of the educated and professionally trained architect the only 
way out. 

American architecture suffered grievously during more than 
the first half of this century through the want of properly- 
trained practitioners. There were few men able to design even 
respectable buildings, while the public, more and more sur- 
rounded by and accustomed to ugly buildings, and without the 
guidance of competent leaders of taste, lost all ability to 
distinguish between the good and the bad. Under these cir- 
cumstances, with our shifting population and the sudden 
acquirement of wealth by new families, the ravages of shoddy 
commercialism, of vulgar and meretricious shams, were greater 
here. than anywhere else in the world. All architects will 
probably readily admit that we are even yet not entirely free 
from this contagion, which makes showiness and novelty, not 
real excellence or beauty, the standard. During the early years 
of the century a few names stand out brightly, notably, 
Jefferson, Bulfinch, Thornton and Isaiah Rogers, and for some 
time good traditional work continued occasionally to be done. 
In the main, after about 1820, the succession of architectural 
fashions showed a ghastly parody of the work going on at the 
same time in England—work, some of it, weak enough in 
itself. During this period appear the names of a few French 
architects. At the beginning of the century their work did not 
differ essentially from that of the English architects who found 
their way hither or from the few educated Americans, for at 
this time Roman classicism (variously understood) reigned 
everywhere, and as long as it continued exercised a wholesome 
restraining influence. In the chaotic days of the forties, fifties 
and sixties French names very rarely appear, and the only 
marked evidence of French influence was in the advent of the 
so-called French roofs, which appeared for the first time, we 
believe, in the Deacon House in Boston, built about 1850, the 
work of a French architect named Le Moulnier. The American 
builders of those days were sure to make ridiculous even their 
attempt to imitate good things ; but this somewhat unreason- 
able contrivance, aided by the jig-saw, became in their hands 
the source of more ugliness than even'America has otherwise 
seen. 


Into this chaos gradually and in increasing numbers came 


* A paper by Mr. H. Langford Warren, of Boston, read at the 
Thirty-third Annual Convention A.I,A., at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
published in the American Architect, ‘ 
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during the sixties and seventies the educated architects. They 
came from two main sources. On the one hand from England, 
or under’more or less direct English influence, partly by the 
immigration of Englishmen trained in the ideals of the 
English Gothic revival, partly they, were Americans who in 
English offices or through travel had received a similar 
training. The second source was France, and this influence 
was brought to us directly at this time by Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, who, as we all know, received his education at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and who, apart from his powerful 
personality, owed his great prestige in the profession mainly to 
his having been the first American architect who had received 
a systematic academic training for the art he professed. A 
number of architects, among them several who, as we all 
know, are still leaders in the profession, were trained in 
Mr. Hunt’s atelier in New York or went to Paris to 
study for longer or shorter periods in the Ecole. In 
1857 the department of architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was opened under the direction 
of Professor Ware, and the scheme of instruction was frankly 
based on that of the Paris school, adapted to meet the very 
different circumstances and requirements. In 1871 M. Eugene 
Létang came from Paris to take charge, under Mr. Ware, 
of the work in design. Since theh every important school of 
architecture that has been founded in America has sooner or 
later followed, more or less closely, the same model. Indeed 
it may be said to be all but universally acknowledged that the 
French system of instruction in architecture is the best in the 
world. Meanwhile an ever-increasing number of Americans 
have been educated in the French school itself, some of them 
receiving there their whole training, others going to Paris after 
completing the course at one of the schools of architecture at 
home. Not a few have graduated from the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, until now there are very few trained American architects 
who do not owe much, directly or indirectly, to that world- 
famous school. 

When we consider the formless and chaotic condition in 
which American architecture for the most part found itself even 
twenty years ago, and the part which architects of French 
training have played in the striking improvements which have 
taken place since, it is perfectly obvious that America owes an 
enormous debt to France in this respect, a debt which was 
appropriately recognised a few years ago in the foundation at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of the Prix de Reconnaissance 
Américaine, a prize which is open only to Frenchmen. But 
this recognition does not by any means involve the conclusion 
that French influence has been an unmitigated blessing. 

During the period in question great changes have taken 
place in France itself, changes of which it is essential we should 
take account in forming an opinion as to the value of French 
influence at this moment. 

In spite of its fine qualities, almost unrivalled in the modern 
world, there has been constantly apparent in French archi- 
tecture since the time of Louis XIV. a note uf extravagance, of 
theatrical display, of redundant and sometimes tasteless orna- 
ment, which has frequently injured some of its finest produc- 
tions ; but there have nearly always been men like Labrouste, 
Daumet, Vaudremer, who have, by precept and example, set 
their faces against this extravagance. But the wave of indis- 
criminate admiration of the vagaries and vulgarities of Rococo 
architecture which has of late swept over the civilised world 
like a plague, has made itself felt nowhere more strongly than 
in Paris, and the mad craze for novelty for the sake of novelty 
has run riot in an extravagance of hautes nouveautés which is 
enough to make Labrouste and even André turn in their graves. 
This phase of fin-de-siécle decadence has made itself especially 
felt in the designs for the forthcoming Paris Exposition, which, 
magnificent as it is in conception and general composition, is 
producing structures almost delirious in their unreasonable and 
wanton uglinéss. There are, of course, men still doing superb 
work, like Nénot, for instance, in his New Sorbonne, and the 
sound traditions of French training still make themselves felt 
amid all the extravagance and vulgar search for the merely 
novel—miscalled originality. But the main tone of French 
work at this moment, the main trend of taste at the Ecole, has 
sadly changed since the ateliers of André and of Vaudremer, 
at opposite ends of the scale, were typical. ‘This change, like 
every phase of human development, is expressive of the con- 
dition of the community that produced it. This decadence of 
taste, which must be evident, one would think, to every 
unprejudiced and competent observer, is of a piece with the 
social depravity which has produced the salacious French novel 
and the corruption that shows itself in Panama scandals and 
Dreyfus affairs, The want of sane, wholesome life, of high and 
pure and sweet ideals, which the best Frenchmen themselves 
openly deplore, has its inevitable effect on taste in the fine arts. 
The jaded and sated palate calls for some new sensation, and 
the result is all the more deplorable because of evident ability 
and training prostituted. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the fine qualities which 
have been, and still to some extent are apparent in French 
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architecture, and then let us look somewhat more narrowly at 
the present French ideals and see whither they are tending. 

The training of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, shaken though 
it had been by the neo-Grec movement of the middle of the 
century, and in spite of extravagance which already showed 
itself, was still, even twenty years ago, synonymous with the 
somewhat rigid traditional classicism -which had been so 
powerfully inveighed against by Viollét-le-Duc. Cold and 
unsympathetic as it sometimes was, it had, at any rate, this 
advantage, that it tended tocurb the growing tendency to license, 
and that it was a safe medium for instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of architecture. New formsand modifications 
were looked at somewhat askance and were only gradually 
admitted, as it were, to recognised standing. It was somewhat 
unyielding and its notion of correctness of style was still mainly 
a matter of tradition. 
strength of French training and practice was its insistence on 
composition, its excellence of ' proportion and mass, and, above 
all, its splendid mastery of monumental planning. It taught 
careful consideration of fenestration, the study of light and 
shade, the effective placing of ornament, and showed that 
rhythmic proportion has relation to all these. It insisted that 
a building must tell its story ; that it must be expressive of its 
purpose, and that the exterior must be expressive of the 
interior arrangement of the plan, which is the key to the 
whole composition. 
tion must work together to produce one organic. and 
rhythmically connected ‘whole. In insisting upon these 
things, it was teaching that architectural design depends 
not upon caprice, but upon principle, and it gave, up to a 
certain point, some understanding of what these: principles 
are. In doing all this it inculcated, though perhaps not always 
clearly, the fundamental laws upon which good architecture, 
upon which fine art of every description has always depended 
and always will depend. And it taught and still teaches what, 
perhaps, after all, is for the impatient American the most im- 
portant lesson, that good results in the fine arts are only to be 
attained, in the first place, by long and patient and severe 
training ; and, in the next, by equally patient and painstaking 
study and restudy of each problem as it arises. On the other 
hand, the principles taught seemed to stop at the ornament, as 
if the smallest part of any work of art could be subject to any 
other laws than those that must govern the whole, or as if one 
part must be a matter of principle while another could be a 
matter of mere tradition or of caprice. The ornament—most 
of the detail, in fact—though often carefully studied and always 
delicately executed, was apt to be either meaningless and 
extravagant or coldly traditional in its form. 

Moreover, the training of the Ecole, while thorough along 
its chosen lines, was narrow, so that those brought up exclu- 
sively under its influence were generally strangely ignorant of 
all forms of architecture except those which were traditional 
within the school. They had made no adequate study of the 
historic styles and so had no understanding or appreciation of 
the way in which the immutable principles of design expressed 
themselves in other forms and under other conditions, Their 
experience was so narrow that the laws of design could not be 
thoroughly appreciated as the result of principle, and these 
laws thus became in their hands little more than a set of 
academic formule. The designs produced and the judgment 
formed were alike too apt to be the mere conventional result 
of conventional rules the reasons for which were but dimly 
apprehended. 

The inevitable revolt against this rigidity grew apace, and 
the reaction under existing conditions in France has led to that 
license of design which we have ‘already characterised, and 
which has gone so far that the use of any traditional form 
seems now to be regarded in some quarters as a sign of slavish 
devotion to precedent, an indication of want of thought, an 
evidence of complete lack of originality. The fundamental 
laws of composition are still taught as before ; but originality, 
so called, mere capricious novelty, has become the standard 
rather than beauty and reasonableness. The changes brought 
about have not been the result of organic growth and cevelop- 
ment, but have been produced (to use the apt phrase of Pro- 
fessor Hamlin in his history of architecture) by “ the striving 
for originality and the effort to discard traditional forms.” Its 
ideals are no longer those of purity and expressiveness of 
architectural form, but of novelty. _Expressiveness of a kind is 
indeed aimed at, but it takes the unimaginative form of, for 
instance, ornamenting the exterior of an army and navy build- 
ing with cannon balls, gun cartridges and conning towers, put 
on without the slightest regard to the architectural purpose of 
the parts to which they are applied. 

If there is one thing that the American public has needed 
for the improvement of its taste in art, itis to be taught that 
there is something better than novelty and change ; that what 
is beautiful and reasonable is the ideal to be aimed at, not to 
be “‘up-to-date” or “in fashion.” It needs to be taught? that 
the finest things in art are usually the simplest—those things 
which at first sight seem easiest, most obvious, most natural— 


But what then as now constituted the 


Interior and exterior plan and eleva-— 


| not those things which by their overloaded ornament, their - 
bizarrerie, their theatrical posturing cry out for attention. We 
need to appreciate that those qualities which make fine 
manners also make fine art—restraint, repose, naturalness, 
graciousness. ; oA Ree eee 
We have been. learning these things, but are not helped 
forward by indiscriminate admiration of this latest and least — 
admirable phase of French art. % oe 
It is curious that those who are loudest in its praise are oF 
those who least of all show signs of putting one of the chief 
precepts of its doctrine into practice in this country. This 
doctrine teaches, and rightly teaches, that a country can have 
a vital art only in so far as it solves its own problems ints own 
way, expressing freely its own ideals in meeting its own wants. 
The art of France is held up to admiration as being such a _ 
vital art. This is to a degree true, and that art expresses 
French ideals, French taste—and also French depravity. Now — 
we do not take a single step towards producing an art of our 
own by a direct. importation in all its details of. the forms of 
French architecture, which have nothing whatever to do with 
the principles taught in the. French school, but are the 
mere accidents of environment. On the contrary, whatever 
beginnings of vital work are found in our midst are strangled 
by such direct imitation, and it is worth noting that the most 
successful and characteristic developments of American archi- 
tecture, the commercial building and the country house, do not 
depend in the least on direct French precedent. Indeed, the 
country house is a problem which modern French architecture — 
seems incapable of solving in an interesting way. But it is — 
argued that we must make a beginning somewhere, and that. 
the best we can do is to take the best style of: modern times as ~ 
a point of departure. The French style meets our wants most — 
nearly, it is argued, because it is the most modern, This is a. 
manifest non sequitur. Moreover, as we have noted, we had — 
made beginnings to which this direct French importation — 
comes as an interruption, which, if successful, would make us. 
architecturally a mere province of France. ‘Town-halls which. 
look like French mairies are manifestly un-American, and are 
felt to be exotic, out of place. Buildings which precisely — 
recall the Parisian boulevards are obyious indications of lack 
of ideas and lack of vitality in our own art, and this would be 
true were French art far finer than it is. As Se 
The road to reasonable independent development does not 
lie this way. The love of extravagance and the desire for mere 
novelty on the one hand, and the close and unreasoning imita- 
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‘tion and copying of the work of others, ancient or modern,on 
the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis of American art. 
It seems to me that the recent French propagandism contains __ 
both dangers. i? Bo he ae rae 
_ What we need is to understand more and more fully those 
fundamental principles of our art which underlie the best work 
of all times and all styles ; to understand and know thoroughly __ 
the architectural forms of the past and appreciate how inthem’ 
these principles were expressed ; to use these forms in ourown 
work freely, varying from them not capriciously, but according 
to principle, as changed conditions, changed modes of con- 
struction, changed ideals seem to require. Working in this 
way the modifications which come will not be forced but 
natural, and will have that quality of inevitableness whichis — 
inseparable from vital work and is one of its greatest charms. — | 
We have learned much from France, and yet have much to a 
learn ; but let us not take from ‘her indiscriminately, a 
In so far as the French influence helps us to sound methods. 
of education ; in so far as it teaches us composition, monu- 
mental planning, the importance of balance and proportion in 
plan and mass; as it leads us to regard our buildings as ~ 
organic unities, and to make exterior and interior hold together . 
as rhythmical component parts of one whole; as it leads.to 
careful consideration of fenestration, of light and shade, of 
scale relations, as it discourages hasty and slipshod and ill- 
studied work; in so far, in short, as it helps us to principles and ~ 
to devoted and painstaking study, its influence has been, and ~ 
will be, helpful and wholesome. g Woe et 
But in so far as it leads us to mere copyism of the externals | 
of recent French buildings; in so far as it leads us to seek 
novelty in place of excellence; in so far as it encourages a taste 
for extravagant and overloaded ornamentation, and tends to 
destroy delight in simple and. quiet work—in so far as it does 
these things, the French influence is deeply to be deplored: __ 
But I have little fear for the result. We have in this 
country made great strides, and, I believe, shall continue to . 
progress, The pendulum swings back and forth, but the fingers. 
move onward. The evil that we have suffered (and it seems to 
me we have suffered from an over-admiration of a style that 
has grave defects as well as great qualities) will, I venture to 
think, prove temporary, while the gain will be permanent. The 
French copyism is a mere passing fad. The principles that 
‘have been learned we may hope to keep. 
Those who have been educated exclusively under French 
influences and have imbibed French ideals so completely that 
' they have failed to see clearly the limitations of French work  - 
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.Already we may 
Both sides will gain from 


_ By way of conclusion, and speaking now merely of the 


‘training in the French school, these two considerations may 
_ be suggested :—That since discrimination needs to be exercised 
_ with regard to French work, it is best that impressionable 
_ students should not come under its 
influence until they have had such training as may enable them 


direct .and exclusive 


to discriminate, until they have been taught to think and reason 


_ for themselves with regard to their art, and that the schools we 
now have in this country afford ample opportunity for such 
training ; and, secondly, that if we are to have an architecture 

_ In any true sense national, if we are to. be. architecturally any- 

_ thing more than a mere province of France, we must shortly 


cease to be dependent to the extent we-now are on the French 


a school, 


| LIGHT AND -AIR. 


bee Mr. Emden had read the paper on “Light and 
-£ Air,” which was published last week, before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects, a discussion followed. :: 

Mr. Holmes, in proposing that the thanks of the Society be 
given to Mr. Emden, said they all agreed with the serious con- 
dition of affairs that arose in consequence of the delay that the 
law entailed. Sometimes, in endeavouring to protect the lights 
of surrounding property by writing to adjoining owners, they 
invited frivolous actions. Many actions were no more nor less 
than blackmail. He was. in favour, of such questions being 
brought before a local tribunal, but he was rather jealous about 
giving more power to municipal corporations. They had had 
enough of grandmotherly legislation in Sheffield. He thought 
the difficulty might be got over by the establishment of a court 
consisting of legal and professional men. 

Mr. Gibbs, in seconding the motion, was also of opinion 
that it would be a mistake to put the matter in the hands of the 
Corporation, who had probably quite as much as they could 


undertake. 


_ Mr. A. Wightman said he would adopt a more drastic 
method of dealing with the question. Never in the whole 
of his experience had he known a case where a right to 
light and air had not been stolen or secured without the know- 
ledge of the owner. He had never seen a grant of light and 
air by deed, His idea was that the law should be altered so 
that every man should have the right to build as high as he 
chose on his own land, subject, of course, to the usual muni- 
cipal regulations, . 

Mr. Binney: remarked that he would not have much con- 
fidence in the tribunal suggested by Mr. Emden. They would 
not get the collective wisdom of the Corporation, but the 
matter would be delegated to a committee or sub-committee. 

The Chairman said he did not see why they should not 
have a technical court, constituted of representative architects, 
surveyors and solicitors, having the right to call upon the 


_ Corporation for the use of the plans deposited for municipal 


purposes. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, Mr. Emden, in 
reply, said his suggestion was that the Corporation should 
appoint the officers to deal with questions as they arose. 
They might have a solicitor or barrister, a surveyor, and an 
architect to form a tribunal, the three being local men. They 
would work independently of the Corporation. He referred 
to the work of the Dean of Guild in settling building disputes 
in Scotland. He said those courts had worked well there, and 


he hoped to see such courts as he had referred to established in 
this country. 


GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY 

‘ COMPETITION. 
A MEETING of the executive committee of the subscribers 

to the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Fund and Glasgow Royal 
Infitmary Reconstruction was held in the City Chambers on 
the 12th inst. Sir David Richmond (convener) presided, and 
there was a full attendance. The minutes of the previous 
meeting of Dec. 13 were read and approved. They set forth 
that the executive had received from the sub-committee two 
block plans prepared by the infirmary managers showing how 
the site may be. utilised in accordance with the approved 
modern requirements of a first-class hospital, but as being illus- 
trative and suggestive only, and as not intended to tie down the 


architects tothem ; that the sub-committee had also submitted 


terms and Conditions for the comipetition to be entered on for 
the plans and elevations of the new buildings, which were 
approved ; and that they had been instructed to com- 
plete the remit to them by submitting the names of archi- 
tects—to such number as they might consider desirable— 


whom they would recommend to be invited to enter into the 


ie. 
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will inevitably in time be influenced by their environment and 
by, the work of those of other training. 
_ discern signs that this is the case. 
both, and the resultant will be different from anything we can 
now foresee. 


/ competition. 


178 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 
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At the meeting the minutes of the sub-committee 
of December 18 were submitted, recommending twelve archi-, 


-tects to be invited to compete for the plans, and on the 


suggestion of a member another name was added to the list. 
The minutes, with this addition were unanimously adopted. 
The following are the architects selected for the competition :— 
Messrs. John Baird & James Thomson, 88 Bath Street, Glasgow; 
J. J. Burnet, 167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; .H. E. Clifford, 
Campbell Douglas & 
Morrison, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; William Leiper, 
121 West George Street, Glasgow ; James Miller, 223 West 
George Street, Glasgow; R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., 16 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh ; Hippolyte J. Blanc, 73 George 
Street, Edinburgh; Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 13 Young 
Street, Edinburgh; Edwin T. Hall, 57 Moorgate Street, London; 
John W. Simpson, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London ; 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 20 New Cavendish Street, London ; 
Young & Hall, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
A neutral architect of standing is to be appointed to assist the 
committee in deciding on the most meritorious plans, and an 
honorarium. of too/. is to be paid to each of the unsuccessful 
competitors. The City Chamberlain was requested to com- 
municate to the architects named an invitation to take part in 
the competition. 


TESSERZAE., 
Colour on Gothic Buildings. 


I N the great Gothic churches colour has rarely been employed 
- on the exterior, except in a few cases, and always in a 
restrained manner and without injury to the general harmony, 
for the colour we meet with in porches and in niches is 
altogether insignificant ; and besides, there is nothing to show 
that it was not added long after the erection of the structure 
where it was found. One of the things most to be admired in 
these vast edifices is the art with which they have succeeded 
in actually doing without colour, by. having recourse only to 
architecture and sculpture, to give to the exterior of the edifice 
a variety which in no respect injures the imposing effect of the 
whole; for the elevated walls of the nave and those of the aisles 
parallel to them, are they not remarkable? First, when we 
regard the great windows, which in interrupting the continuity 
destroy that sad and disagreeable aspect possessed by. every 
large wall which is not pierced with light; and, again, when 
we regard their mutual connection by means of light arches 
which, sustained on the one part by the buttresses of the nave, 
and on the other by the pillars which rise from the walls of 
the aisles surpass it in height, and by their projection without 
contribute so effectually with the windows and their ornaments 
to remove all monotony from the lateral facades of the edifice ; 
are they not also remarkable, even where there are no lateral 
entrances with regard to general harmony, by the manner in 
which the windows and their ornaments,, the pillars and their 
flying buttresses, connect with the facade of the nave, where 
at the first aspect it would appear that the architect had 
concentrated all the ornament, so varied, light and slender; 
which decorates it. 


The Parthenon, 


- The Parthenon, as a whole, had originally no common name; 
and the only part of it that had a name available for the pur- 
pose, viz. the chamber behind the cella, was the Parthenon, as 
one can easily see. When the term began to he used in the 
wider sense is not very clear. Demosthenes uses it, but 
whether in the wider or narrow sense is not manifest—probably 
in the latter. It is used by Strabo and his contemporaries in 
the wider sense ; but even so late a writer as Pausanias uses it 
with caution, always prefixing to it a “so-called,” or something 
equivalent. This is a matter, however, that hardly concerns us. 
It is enough to have shown that the Parthenon was distinct 
from the Hekatompedos, in which stood the so-called 
Parthenos. We venture now to say “so-called,” because 
there.is. no proof or likelihood that the term Parthenos was 
applied to the great chryselephantine ‘statue of the: Athénd 
until after the name Parthenon was extended to the whole 
temple. That in the mouths of the people the inhabitant of 
the Parthenon should come to be called the Parthenos is most 
natural. The name was, however, never officially recognised. 
It does not appear in any of the inventory inscriptions. It is 
not used by any ancient author before Pausanias (AiD. 189); 
and even he never uses it without prefixing to it a “so-called” 
or “ by the Athenians so called.” It is perfectly evident, there- 
fore, that the term Parthenos was a mere popular designation, 
and not the official or proper name of the statue to which it 
was applied: It does not, therefore, give us ‘any clue to the 
purpose of the statue, or of the temple which contained it. 
Parthenos, being a characterising epithet of Athén4 in all her 
relations, was applied, of course, to all her statues. indis- 
criminately, ‘The Parthenon, with its chryselephantine statue, 
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was simply a great trophy in the form of a memorial hall , 
erected to Athén4a, in gratitude for the assistance she was 
supposed to have rendered to the Greeks at the battle of 
Salamis, and the new position in which Athens had thereby 
been placed with reference to the rest of the nation. 


Norman Buildings. 

The Norman architects displayed their liberality and skill in 
all the buildings which they erected. Chapels and churches, 
small houses and palaces exhibited doorways, windows and 
sculptures, designed and wrought with the utmost care and the 
most finished taste. Strength was an indispensable requisite— 
strength often to superfluity—but in some cases it saved labour 
(for our ancestors were sometimes economists), and it insured 
for many ages the safety of their buildings. Material was of 
little account, and labour, perhaps, of not much more, but huge. 
beams were often applied where half the quantity would have, 
sufficed. Thus the labour of sawing was avoided, and the 
scantlings of “masonry were not more nicely regulated. It 
must be admitted that the ancients had the advantage of the 
moderns in the uniform choice of good materials. They seem 
to have used only one of the several kinds, and that the best, 
and when to this they applied sound workmanship, and adopted 
a method or style, applying with it so much taste and judgment 
that the designation of their buildings cannot be mistaken, we 
have reason to admire their abilities as architects, and 
assuredly their works are worthy of our praise and imitation, 


Painting and Music. 

A picture is a thing the incidents of which are carried 
merely over space, and have nothing to do with more than an 
instant of time. Music, on the contrary, is an affair the in- 
cidents in which are carried over time, and in which space is 
not considered, but which notwithstanding, as far as recog- : 
nised, may be compared to a stream, the minimum width of 
which is represented when a single note only, in extreme 
attenuation, occupies the ear, and the maximum width of which 
occurs when the fullest harmonies are rolling under their 
greatest depth of tone. _In music the ear is occupied one 
moment with that which it ceases to entertain the next; and 
this circumstance enables the composer in one piece to per- 
form transitions through many keys, according to certain laws, 
at first sanctioned by the pleasures of the ear, but now found 
to be accompanied by coincidences of simultaneous vibration. 
In painting it is quite a different affair; the eye does not cease 
to be occupied one moment by that which it entertained in the 
preceding one. On the contrary, it is acknowledged that a 
picture is, or should be, addressed to the eye zz Zoo. It is the 
affair of an instant of time; its colour is' merely one of the 
embellishments of that instant ; and though it may contain the 
fullest harmony, it should be the harmony of one key, if one 
feeling is intended to be produced by it ; there being nothing of 
the contemplated elements of the instant of time and’ the 
certain limited surface of a picture, sufficiently analogous to a 
series of chromatic deflections and absolute transitions from 
one key to another in music, to warrant any digression or per- 
form a resolution the necessity of which, in music, such digres- 
sion would require. 


Systematie Study of Architecture. - 

No man can ever hope to practise successfully who does 
not study profoundly the relics of the past; and therefore it. is 
that we should hail with satisfaction every event, accident or 
contingency which may tend to bring the materials for such 
study, with. greater prominence, pungency and facility under 
the eyes and attention of all engaged in the cultivation or 
practice of architecture. We should remember, too, that 
employers and users need knowledge just now fully as much as 
professional students of our art; and that in these days when 
the very superabundance of graphic models of architectural 
form thrusts “Eclectism” upon us, whether we will or no, we 
should neglect no means which may aid us in classifying and 
systematising in our memories the examples which photography, 
engraving, models and all the varied resources of graphic art 
force from day to day upon our attention. In all natural 
sciences, as varieties are discovered, classification becomes 
more. and more imperatively necessary. Units become 
grouped into families, and exceptions from standard and well- 
recognised genera are at once detected, and form bases for 
new generic subdivisions. Just so in the culmination of the 
study of our art, we may imagine the architect classifying the 
infinite groups of form presented by ancient monuments, and 
thereby establishing his own system of landmarks. for the 
appreciation of the precise artistic value and proper grouping 
of all the aberrations from established types which he may 
either meet with in the works of others or invent for himself, 


; Town and Country Houses. 

Architecture in towns may be said to be principal and inde- 
pendent ; in the country it is in some degree subordinate, and 
dependent on the surrounding objects. This distinction, 
though not sufficient to form a separate class, ought not to be 
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neglected ; had it been attended to so many square, formal, 
unpicturesque houses 
encumbered the scenes which they were meant to adorn. It is” 
not surprising, however, that the style of country houses 


should have been too indiscriminately taken from those of — 


towns. All the fine arts have been brought to their greatest 
perfection where large bodies of men have been settled 
together, for wealth, emulation and comparison are necessary — 
to their growth. Of all the arts, architecture has most strikingly 


embellished the places where it has flourished ; in cities, there- — 


fore, the greatest number and variety of finished examples of 
architecture are to be found, and it is not to be wondered at if 


those houses which in cities were with reason admired, should — 


have been the objects of general and often of indiscriminate 
imitation, 
making a difference of character in the two sorts of buildings. 
In a street or a square hardly anything but the front is con- 


sidered, for little else is seen, and even where the building is 
more insulated it is generally more connected with other build-- 


ings than with what may be called landscape. 


GENERAL. : 

An Exhibition of English paintings has been opened in 
Berlin. The following masters are represented in it :—Beechen, 
Bonington, Constable, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Jackson, Law- 
rence, Lee, Morland, Raeburn, Reynolds, . Romney. 

majority of the works are landscapes by Constable. 


™M. Chatelin, president of the Syndicate of Contractors for — 


of great expense might not have ~ 


There are, however, very obvious reasons for — 
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Public Works in France, has obtained the ribbon of the Legion 


of Honour. 
Three Exhibitions are to be held at the Ecole des Beaux- 

The first will present the works of Alfred Stevens, 

the Belgian painter, and will continue open during February ; 


the second will be devoted to Japanese masters, from April 23 — 
to May 15; and the third, with the works of Watteau, will be 


held from May 17 to June 13. 


A Company, to be known as the St. John’s Freehold 


Estate, Limited, with Mr. Ellis Robinson, builder, as chairman, 
and.a registered capital of 10,000/,, has been formed to carry 


out a large building scheme at’ Wakefield. The St. John’s 


estate, which has an area of 65,000 square yards, has been pur-. 
chased and will be laid out for the erection of residences. 

The second members’ meeting of the fifty-second session 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society will be held at the Law 
Library, 14 Castle Street, on Monday next ‘the 22nd inst.), at 
6 P.M., when a paper will be read by M. Honan on “ Doors and 
Doorways.” f 

Mr. A. Roberts will 
Electric-Light Generating Stations” before the Society of 
Architects on Thursday next. fe: 3 


read a paper on. * Designing of 


An Institute, which has been presented to the parish of kg 
Ticehurst, Sussex, by Mr. Campbell Newington, and been built _ 


from the designs of Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A, has been opened — 
A recreation-ground also forms . 
part of the gift. 

A Faculty was granted on Tuesday authorising the pulling- 
down of St. James’s Church, Muswell Hill, the erection of a 
new building on the site, and the sale of such material of the 
old building as was useless for the new. Ue 


The Council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Ri 
Engravers have elected M. Béjot, E. Decker and E. Chahine — 


as associates of the Society. . 


Mr. W. P. Hartley has offered to give 12,000/. to build and 


equip a botanical laboratory at University College, Liverpool. 

The Session of the Anglo-American Archzological Society 
in Rome was opened on Tuesday last, when Mr. Baddley read 
an address. . * Selene Ruban 

A Course of Twelve Lectures on Architecture will be 
commenced at the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, by 
Mr. Cecil Orr. ; 

The Sheffield Town Council have decided to purchase 
fifty-nine acres of land at High Wincobank for 9,100/, in order 
to erect artisans’ dwellings on the ground. ; 


Ss 


The Belfast Harbour Commissioners have agreed to 


erect a new graving dock and to grant all the ground demanded 
in order that Messrs. Harland & Wolfe, shipbuilders, may be 
able to extend their works. \ F 


The American National Institute has appealed to the 
Municipal Council of Paris for land on which to build an 
academy corresponding with the French institution in Rome 
and Athens. 

Mr. S. U. Roberts, who died in Dublin a few days ago, - 
was a well-known civil engineer. He was entrusted with the 
control of the works for the improvement of Lough Corrib. 
On their completion he was appointed a commissioner of public 
works, me . 

Mr. James Gandy has taken into partnership Mr. R. E. 
Bennison. The title of the firm will be “James Gandy & 
Bennison ’ 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir was not wise on the part of the executors of the late 
Mr. RESTELL to continue the action which he had com- 
menced against his architect, Mr. Ny, and which was tried 
before Mr. Justice MaTHEw on Tuesday. The case turned 
mainly on the question whether it is allowable for an archi- 
tect to take out quantities for his own building and to 
accept payment for them from the builder. Mr. RESTELL 
wished to have a bungalow erected for himself in Sussex, 
and in agreeing to pay 5 per cent. for plans, specifications 
and supervision of works, he wrote to say that the charge 
was to be inclusive, covering everything. But when he 
found that the architect was paid 24 per cent. on 13,7902, 
the amount of the tender, in addition to 1o/. ros. for draw- 
ings, he declared that the receipt ef the money was a breach 
of the terms of employment, and alternatively was a secret 


_ profit made by the defendant in the course of his employ- 


ment. He also charged him with negligence in passing for 
extras some works which were included in the contract and 
certifying for sums improperly passed. Mr Justice MATHEW 
has a great reputation for his knowledge of commercial 
law, and he tried the case on commercial principles. In 
such cases secrecy is abhorred by the courts, and Mr. 
Justice Matuew concluded that the architect had con- 
cealed from Mr. REsTELv his intention of taking out the 
quantities. It is, however, likely that Mr. Nyg, in com- 
mon with a great many architects, considered that everybody 
knew that quantity taking was a different class of work to 
the preparation of plans, and had to be paid for under 
different conditions. ‘The judge could not say there was 
anything illegal in an architect taking out his own quantities ; 
what he objected to was the supposed concealment and 
the possibility that Mr. ResTeLt, if he had known of the 
arrangement, would have disapproved of it. From the 
importance attached to all his Lordship’s remarks, we con- 
sider that it is advisable that a client should be made 


aware of all arrangements of the kind. If Mr. ResTeti 


had lived and declared he would not have sanctioned the 
arrangement, it is possible the decision would have been in 
his favour. On the question of negligence his Lordship 
was satisfied that the architect had not held the scales 
impartially, but it was a principle of law that when two men 
engaged a third to settle a dispute between them they were 
bound by what he decided. Judgment was therefore given 
for Mr. Nye, but without costs. - 


In spite of the power possessed by French workmen, 
the Paris Law Courts do not appear willing to assess 
damages for injuries to them on the munificent scale 
which is adopted in England. <A case was lately-heard in 


‘which a workman claimed damages from a contractor for 
injuries to his left hand, which was. declared 


to be 
permanently useless. After a long inquiry the loss arising 
to him was estimated at the small sum of 316 francs. 
The compensation is extraordinarily low, and we suppose 
the judges must have considered that the whole of the 


responsibility for the accident should not be cast upon the 


employer. wi 


THERE is a general belief among Government officials 
that they can play fast and loose with contracts. Private 
interests are supposed to succumb to public necessities, and 
in what the latter consist has to be often left to the inter- 
pretation of interested individuals. The decision of Mr. 
Justice Day on Tuesday will, we hope, bring home to public 
servants the conclusion that English law must prevail 
against the official spirit, and that a contractor with a 


Government department must be as honestly treated as if he 
were employed by an ordinary person. 


The case tried 
arose out of the acceptance by the Admiralty in 1895 of a 
tender of Stewarps & Co., Lruirep, for the supply of 
2,000,000 tons, or such quantity as might be required, of 


“cap and roach” stone, in accordance with a specification. 


’ 


they were informed that the works would for the future 
be carried on by a firm of contractcrs instead of by 
the Admiralty, and the former could make their own 
arrangements about materials. The contractors claimed 
27,3862. for loss of profit on the stone which was ordered 
but not taken. The Admiralty contended there was no 
obligation to take the whole of the stone from one con- 
tractor, and- they had not agreed to continue the con- 
struction of the breakwater in order to use the stone 
belonging to Stewarps & Co. Mr. Justice Day, who 
heard the case, said the Admiralty had agreed to take the 
stone which the contractors had promised to supply up to 
2,000,000 tons. Judgment was accordingly given. for 
STEWARDS & Co., but the question of damages was aliowed 
to stand over. If a public company or a corporation had 
entered into a similar contract, the necessity of carrying it 
out or of making some arrangement to prevent loss would be 
unquestioned, and there can be no equitable reason why a 
Government department should not be responsible to a 
similar extent. Few contractors, however, venture to 
enforce the performance of a contract deed with a Govern- 
ment office, and credit is therefore due to StEwarps & Co, 
for so bravely insisting on the recognition of a contractor’s 
rights. 


THE report of the Commission appointed in 1897 to 
consider the subject of the water supply of the Metropolis. 
has appeared during the week. As was to be expected, the 
members hesitate about recommending any heroic scheme 
such as that which the London County Council are pro- 
moting. They believe the Thames can yield all the water 
that is required until the year 1941. Then it will be known 
whether twelve or thirteen millions of people occupy the 
Metropolis, when the question of supply will assume 
more gravity. No less important is the conclusion that 
the London County Council should not be allowed to have 
the control of the water supply. It is recommended that a 
Water Board should be constituted, consisting of thirty 
members who are to be representatives of the London 
County Council, the Conservators of the Thames, the 
County Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford 
and Kent, the Lea Conservancy Board and the Common 
Council of West Ham. It is considered desirable that the 
existing means of supply belonging to the water companies 
should be purchased by the Water Board. The report 
must affect the water bills which are now before Parlia-° 
ment, for respect is sure to. be given to conclusions which 
were arrived at after an inquiry which required no less than 
eighty-four days. 


THE appointment of Mr. W. ARUNDELL, M.S.A., as 
consulting architect to the Government of Assam is an- 
nounced. He has been a member of the Society of Archi- 
tects from its commencement in 1884. He served on the 
Council from June, 1886, till November, 1887, when he 
resigned upon leaving for India, There he has been en- 
gaged in designing railway buildings and in railway engi- 
neering generally tor the Delhi Umballa Kalka, the East 
Coast, the East Indian and the Assam Bengal Railways. 
In the course of his practice he has designed and superin- 
tended the erection of various buildings in Umballa, Rawul 
Pindi, Delhi and Calcutta. In Shillong, where all the 
buildings were totally destroyed by the earthquake of 
June 12, 1897, there will shortly be a new Government 
House, church, public offices and private houses erected : 
from his designs. Mr. ARUNDELL served his articles with 
the late Mr. J. N. BRown, of Norwich, and for some years 
was in the office of Mr. Bast CHaMpnevs. 


AN esteemed architect who was especially successful in 
church buildings ended a laborious life on Monday. Mr. - 
WiLui1AM Wuire died suddenly on that day in his seventy- 
fourth year. He was one of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of Gothic, and he was able to erect numerous 
churches in that style. He also endeavoured to introduce 
various innovations in construction, and he was an early » 
advocate of the use of concrete. Mr. Wuire’s name will 
long be remembered in connection with architectural juris- 
prudence, for he was the protagonist in the leading case 


‘Two years afterwards, when the contractors had supplied ; Kimpertey v. Dick, in which the relations between clients, 
254,985 tons, or about an eighth of the amount ordered, ! architects and contractors was defined. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


HE long period which has elapsed since JOHN 
Ruskin ceased to wound the susceptibilities of 
practising architects by his words has produced something 
which is akin to forgiveness for his attacks, and we can 
join in the general, if placid, regret for his loss, and pity 
his disappointment at the scanty results which such 
intense and continuous labour has produced. When PucIN 
savagely asked, ‘“‘Why does not the fellow build some- 
thing?” the few words pointed out the shortcomings of 
Jorn Ruskin not only in his treatment of architecture, but 
in other forms of his activity. Various as were his endow- 
ments, constructive ability was not among them. He 
failed in his social experiments from not possessing it, and if 
he had attempted building he would not be more successful. 
We have no right, perhaps, to judge of him as a builder in 
any form. The world would have been more satisfied to 
have considered him simply as an agreeable writer. But by 
the assumption of constructive and organising power in 
spiritual as in worldly affairs, he made himself liable to 
judgments which were often unduly harsh and severe, 
because his limitations were not sufficiently understood. 
Nature had enriched him with intellectual and material 
gifts such as few have received. He was the only son of a 
wine merchant, who, after honourably satisfying the claims 
against his family, was able to become wealthy. ‘The elder 
RUSKIN was a quiet man, of a sensitive disposition, with a 
mind that found enjoyment in the beauties-which the earth 
offers and in works of art. If nature were allowed to have 
her way, his child would have grown into a delightful 
being, far exceeding in charm the man whose long life came 
to an end on Saturday. Unfortunately, Mrs. RusKIN was 
enthralled by a doctrinal fear of nature. She believed her 
child was born with evil propensities, and it was her 
duty to sternly eradicate them. The easy-going father 
endeavoured to convince himself that she was right, and 
the training of the boy was left entirely to her. When one 
thinks that young RusKIN was possessed of a love of form 
and colour which was almost superhuman, it gives one 
pain that in his childhood he was compelled to employ his 
sense of vision under cruel restrictions such as he has 
described, and which he tried to believe were inspired by 
affection :— 


For toys I had a bunch of keys to play with, as long as I 
was capable of pleasure in what glittered and jingled; as I 
grew older I had a cart anda ball; and when I was five or 
six years old, two boxes of well-cut wooden biicks. With these 
modest but, I still think, entirely sufficient possessions, and 
being always summarily whipped if I cried, did not do as I was 
bid, or tumbled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and secure 
methods of life and motion, and could pass my. days con- 
tentedly in tracing the squares and comparing the colours of 
my carpet, examining the knots in the wood of the floor, or 
counting the bricks in the opposite houses; with rapturous 
intervals of excitement during the filling of the water-cart, 
through its Jeathern pipe, from the dripping iron post at the 
\pavement edge ; or the still more admirable proceedings of the 
turncock, when he turned and turned till a fountain sprang up 
in the middle of the street. But the carpet, and what patterns 
[ could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall-papers to be 
examined, were my chief resources. 


Destiny sometimes accomplishes its end by the aid of 
obstacles, and Rusxkin’s love of colour may have been 
developed by having day after day no other objects to 
study except the carpet, wall-paper and bed-covers which 
‘a middle-class house contained in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, with for extraordinary exhilaration 
such scenes as the filling under sunshine of a: water-cart or 
the rise of an unexpected fountain through the operations of 
a turncock. But with many children that kind of inhuman 
discipline would inevitably end in idiocy. The elder 
RUSKIN must have felt in secret the risks and torture of 
the privations, and he carried his son with him when he 
went on business journeys through England and’on the 
Continent. It was in a postchaise the most important part 
of the child’s education was gone through, but it fostered a 
spirit of self-sufficiency which was not altogether beneficial. 
That Jonn Ruskin had happily a tendency to the objective 
which was not to be overcome, and that his eyes dwelt with 
pleasure on all the objects which came before them, is 
suggested by the verses which he addressed to his father—. 


there is no record of any poem to the mother— when JOHN | 


was about nine years old. He introduces in it— 
Waterfalls that are heard from far, 
And come in sight when very near, : 
And the waterwheel that turns slowly round, 
Grinding the corn that requires to be ground— 
And mountains at a distance seen, Ne ras 
And rivers winding through the plain, ~ 
And quarries with their craggy stones, 
And the wind among them moans, es 
‘The lines may not be remarkable, although equal to the 
early efforts of greater poets; but in a biographical sense” 
they are of much importance as revealing his delight in the. 
elements of a landscape at an early age, and in the analytical © 
power which enabled him to realise on what the effect of a 
landscape depended. From the first, it is evident JOHN 
RuskKIN found a. painter’s, a poet’s,,and, we might add, a 
mystic’s delight in contemplating nature. Itis not unlikely, 
therefore, that when he took up the championship of 
TURNER it was from the belief that the painter was the — 
only landscapist who was competent to do justice to the 
beloved scenes the youth enjoyed in England, France and © 
Switzerland, as well as the combinations of them which — 
imagination created. Lee ee 
Another influence was early at work with him. His_ 
mother, whose strong will he could not resist, wished him to 
be an Evangelical clergyman, and she was seconded by his 
aunt. . Under Mrs. Ruskin he received a preliminary train-_ 
ing for the ecclesiastical state. Although he never sought — 
after orders, and became rather indefinite in his theological — 
views, throughout his life he appeared as the Evangelist, 
and the majority of his writings are suggestive of the pulpit. 
There never was an equally great writer with so little 
of humour, and we ascribe the absence of it to the educa- 
tion which made clerical decorum, prevail in all things. — 
When he was twenty he won the Newdigate Prize, and in | 
his poem he could not restrain himself from a prophetic 
vision in the Biblical spirit ‘about the steps of them that — 
publish peace”? in India. He cries out :— = 4 
Already are they heard—how fair, how fleet! : 
Along the mountains flash their bounding feet! : 
5 
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Disease and death before their presence fly ; 
Truth calls, and gladdened India hears the cry, 
Deserts the darkened path her fathers trod, 


And seeks redemption from the Incarnate God. — 


i 


This constant reference to the unseen and the ree cuey 
for Christian revelation is what differentiates Ruskin from 
all his predecessors who treated of esthetics. He main- ' 
tained that the arts. “never had prospered, nor could 
prosper, but when they were devoted: to the proclamation — 
of divine truth or law.”. There was a connection, he said, 
between all that is best in the arts and crafts of man with — 
the simplicity of his faith. In another remarkable passage 
on the study of architecture he told his auditors ‘ that” 
religion gave granite shrine to the Egyptian, golden temple’ 
to the Jew, sculptured corridor to the Greek, pillared aisle” 
and frescoed wall to the Christian.” Although at one time” 
he declared that ‘‘the religious passion is nearly always — 
vividest when the artist is weakest, and the technical skill 
reaches its deliberate splendour only when the ecstasy which 
gave it birth has passed away for ever,” yet he could 
believe that the influence of St. BARBARA, the Egyptian, © 
was so enduring that ‘ whether in the coronets of countless, 


battlements worn on the brows of the noblest cities, or a 


the Lombard bell-tower on the mountains and the English 
spire on Sarum plain, the geometric majesty of the Egyptian 
maid became glorious in harmony of defence, and sacred! 
with precision of symbol.” This combination of art and- 
religion occasionally produced unexpected effects. Many 
passages in his books could be selected to prove his 
admiration of the ways of Roman Catholics, but he said he 
could not be a member of their Church because some of the 
monks, or rather the lay brethren who acted as servants, 
had committed the unpardonable crime of lighting candles_ 
too near his favourite pictures. The Carthusians who had 
retired to an Alpine monastery in order to afford shelter to 
travellers and to rescue those who had fallen by the way- 
side, were scorned by him because they did not open 
windows in the wall of the monastery from whence the 
most extensive views were to be obtained. He believed 
there could be no truth in doctrines which did not enjoin 
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the appreciation of scenery and reverence for the pictures 
he admired. — ee 
The importance attached to landscape in RUSKIN’s 
_ works, if compared with what he says about representations 
_ of the figure, will demonstrate his attachment to a class of 
art which was undervalued by advocates of the grand 
style. There is a very general notion from his uphold- 
ing of pre-Raphaelitism that in landscape-painting he 
wished to have details represented to an extent that many 
would consider excessive. That is an error. Nobody, 
he said, could from real mountains, no matter how faith- 
fully they were copied, obtain the forms of noble land- 
scape. Photographic representations he considered to be 
invaluable as aids to the study of geography or geology, but 
for art purposes their value was less than zero. —TURNER’S 
view of Chamounix, which was to him a perfect representa- 
tion, was, he said, unreal, for no such mountains were to be 
found there, but the artist gave us “the ghosts of eternal 
mountains such as have been and shall be for evermore.” 
We may even suppose that Ruskin was doubtful whether 
the mass of men were sufficiently gifted or, as he would say, 


sufficiently virtuous to be able to see the sublimities of . 


nature as revealed in landscape. For he imagined sensi- 
tive people saying to a great imaginative painter, ‘‘ Come 
between this nature and me—this nature which is too great 
and too wonderful for me, temper it for me, interpret it to 
me, let me see with your eyes and hear with your ears, and 
have help and strength from your great spirit.” He main- 
tains that the noblest pictures serve that purpose, and save 
the spectator from being over dazzled by the original 
scenes. 

The admiration for landscape was praiseworthy, and 
JouHN Ruskin, in his “ Modern Painters,” was continuing 
the work commenced by WorpDsworTH, a passage from 
whose poems was selected as a motto for the title-pages of 
the volumes. But the poet was not without weaknesses 
which used to amuse visiters to Mount Rydal, and especially 
a manner of acting as if he had attained the loftiness of one 
of the mountains he described. JOHN RusKIN’s work was 
also affected by his devotion to nature on a grand scale. 

- When he speaks of mountains as “the great cathedrals of 
the earth, with their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, 
choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow and vaults of 
purple traversed by the continual stars,” a cathedral built 
by Englishmen, and especially their modern houses; must 
have appeared to him as rather unworthy objects. It 
may appear strange to some admirers to suggest that 
RUSKIN ever said a word against a Medizval cathedral. 
But in the Crown of Wild Olive” he states that. the 
builders of the cathedrals corrupted Gothic architecture. 
Gothic, he said, was formed in the baron’s castle and in the 
burgher’s streets by the thoughts, hands and powers of 
labouring citizens and warrior ‘kings. ‘The monk’s Gothic 
was an instrument for the aid of his superstition. The 
sight of the English genteel house excited his contempt 
because it expressed “the spirit of well-principled house- 
maids everywhere, exerting itself for perpetual propriety and 
renovation so that nothing is old.” In his contrast between 
an English cathedral and St. Mark’s, Venice, which is one 
of the cleverest pieces of writing he penned, we see the same 
spirit of gentility is introduced to make the English building 
appear as a mass of small formalisms which has little or no 
effect upon those who pass beneath it. Everything is bleak 
and cold, and the hoarse-voiced and sable-winged crows that 
drift in the bleak air around it are its most fitting ex- 
ponents. The English cathedral is said to be something 
which stands apart from daily life. St. Mark’s, on the 
contrary, is shown to have concentrated in its walls samples 
of all that is beautiful in the world. ‘The marbles are even 
endowed with passion, for we are told that they “ half 
refuse and half yield to the sunshine, CLEopaTRa like, their 
bluest veins to kiss.” All that men care to see is found 
there, and doves instead of crows welcome the visitor. 
About the Ducal Patace Ruskin tells us that he used “to 
_ feel as much awe in gazing on the building as in gazing on 
the hills, and could believe that Gop had done a greater 
work in breathing into the narrowness of dust the mighty 
| spirits by whom its haughty walls had been raised, and its 
| burning legends written, than in lifting the rocks of granite 
higher than the clouds of, heaven, and veiling them with 
their various mantles of purple flower and shadowy pine.” 


demanded by the ideal. Gothic. 


og 


The buildings of Venice were proved to be intimately 
related with-nature, and to possess not only many of the 
qualities of the mountains, but of the sea and of the 
clouds. It wasa revelation, and no wonder the descriptions 
excited ardent minds into the belief that a new architectural 
era had commenced. . Gothic had been studied and 
practised, but the chapter in the “Stones of Venice” on 
the nature of Gothic was like a suggestion for a new style 
which all could follow. It was easy for a pupil to imagine 
that he possessed the necessary changefulness, savage- 
ness, naturalism, grotesqueness, rigidity and redundancy 
WILLIAM Morris said 
the chapter was one of the very few inevitable utterances of 
the century, that it. opened out a new road on which 
the world would travel, and that for the first time man 
could enter om work which he would be able to enjoy. It 
is no wonder that in the architectural essays of the time 
there was much said about precious stones, star-like 
openings, glittering pinnacles, marble foam, crystal vases, 
alabaster walls, so that architecture seemed to be about to 
abandon all English materials. Some attempts were made 
to introduce the forms and colours of Venice among us. 
But in our dismal climate the materials soon suggested 
it was better to have unpretending Portland cement than 
such dingy results ‘as were produced. 

Joun Ruskin had grounds for being buoyed up with 
the expectation that he had accomplished a_ revolution. 
The shy student who was not to be tempted into “ society,” 
and who shrank from crowds, lectured on architecture 
throughout the country with as much energy as if the 
salvation of the world depended on his efforts. He was 
doomed, however, to learn the-bitter lesson that men may 
applaud because they are amused for the time, but that 
clapping of hands is not equivalent to a legal agreement to 
perform something. When he saw how fruitless were his 
efforts, Mr. Ruskin yielded to.a human’ weakness, and 
supposed, like the stag in the forest, that his peculiar gifts 
were the cause of his failure. The eloquence which had 
charmed crowds became a punishment to him, ‘I have 
had,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what in many respects I ‘boldly call 
the misfortune to set my words prettily together; not 
without a foolish vanity in the poor knack I had of doing so, 
until I was heavily punished for this pride by finding: that 
many people thought of the words only, and cared nothing 
for their meaning.” - His confession suggests an awakening 
from a glorious and honourable illusion ; but there were other 
scenes to follow which were no less painful to go through. 
JoHN RuSKIN: said he spent the ten strongest years of his 
life in endeavouring to reveal the greatness of TURNER, 
The painter saw the uselessness of the attempt, and dis- 
couraged the zealot. After TuRNER’s death RUSKIN was 
allowed to make a selection for exhibition from the drawings 
which had been bequeathed to the nation. Three hundred 
were hung, but the public were indifferent to them. If 
Mr. Ruskin had given a little of the attention he bestowed 
on landscapes to the study of human nature, he must have 
known that something more is needed to gather a crowd 
than the announcement of a number of sketches by a painter 
who was not-popular. HENRY CoLr could have told him 
that the exhibition of TURNER’s studies was only an experi- 
ment which might draw, but that a collection of savage 
finery from a cannibal island would be certain to attract far 
more visitors. ‘To Mr. Ruskin, however, who knew 
nothing of the risks of showmanship, the incident became 
what he called “‘a frightful discovery.” For it was evident 
that the most splendid genius of the arts might be per- 
mitted by Providence to labour and perish uselessly. His 
words are only an example of the egotism of virtue. A 
plain man would say, if ‘FURNER were allowed to perish, 
why should the pieces of paper on which he drew have a 
right to immortality ? Or the hope would be expressed: 
that as men advanced more pleasure would be found in the 
studies, and if they were worth anything they might await 
the issue in confidence. 

Mr. RuSKIN was fated to: derive experience of failure in 
other ways. He courageously took up the championship 
of pre-Raphaelitism when that manner of painting had 
become a by-word. He was taken to be the inspirer of 
everything which the critics considered absurd, and as a 
consequence he was: for a: time the best abused man in 
Great Britain. He succeeded at length in compelling 
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adversaries into admiring the artists; then the Brotherhood 
was dissolved, the. majority of the members adopted 
different styles, and left the errors and the responsibility 
for their wasted efforts to their champion. 

No one can recount these defeats without having sym- 
pathy with the man who had striven so earnestly for truth. 
But a greater trial was to follow. The world had declared 
Mr. Ruskin to be-a delightful writer about art. Whether 
his principles were right or wrong did not much matter. 
It was sufficient that his books were too costly to be vul- 
earised, and without cutting the leaves it was possible to 
read a great many interesting passages. He was not satisfied 
with the rdle which was assigned to him. He,saw beautiful 
spots on the surface of England spoiled by collections of mean 
buildings which he had condemned without any pity. 
Further reflection had compelled him to think of the lot of 
the men and women who lived in them. Accordingly with, 
if possible, an excess of ardour, he took up the investigation 
of sociology. But the world was not disposed to overlook 
jis desertion of the part which was considered to be. best 
suited to his power. An outcry was raised against his 
“Unto this Last” which compelled its withdrawal from a 
magazine after four chapters had appeared. The conductors 
of a rival magazine considered it would be a wise act to 
display courage in publishing the remaining chapters. The 
work had, however, again to be withdrawn, but the failure 
only spurred Joun Ruskin to stronger efforts. To his 
credit it must be said that he was one of the few preachers 
who practised to the letter all the counsel which he gave. 
He devoted not only his life for a time to social problems, 
but he expended the greater part of his fortune in endeavours 
to demonstrate the practicability of their solution, He 
received occasional. aid from enthusiasts, but the muiti- 
tude thought less of his efforts than if he had been engaged 
in experiments in prose or verse, or in the production of 
engravings. Is it any wonder that amidst so many failures 
ne broke down in body and mind ¢ ¢ 

There is no great writer whose influence on his contem- 
poraries it is more difficult to gauge. Only in America the 
effect of his books can be properly judged, for there 
pirated editions were available for genuine students who 
were not wealthy, whilst in this country no more than a 
fraction of the copies published can be supposed to have 
been read with attention. There is much which is factitious 
about the admiration which has been expressed for the 
writer, and if acquaintance with RusKin’s doctrines were 
requisite for admission into a Ruskin Society we fear the 
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_roll of the members would not give much trouble to the. 


officers. We must admire the courage which for so long 
a period upheld causes which were not popular, and without 
much enjoyment of success. Painters do not imitate 
‘TURNER. Venetian architecture of a non-Renaissance type 
is rarely adopted as a model for English buildings. The 
St. George’s Society, if it should exist, is not in a 
flourishing state, and it would be difficult to discover a 
school where the Ruskin system of education is adopted. 
His own personality must have helped, to some slight 
extent, in the promotion of his doctrines ; but now that is 
withdrawn we doubt if a more powerful factor will rise, or 
that his voluminous books will be employed as guide-books 
¢o any of the numerous subjects he treated. He is, how- 
ever, sure of remembrance as a writer of luminous prose, 
who could make abstruse subjects fascinating to readers 
however strong might be their prejudices against con- 
viction. But as long as the world lasts his memory 
will be held in reverence as that of a man who never 
spared himself in promoting the interests of humanity, 
who. had visions of a happier state but was destined to 
fall before they were realised. 


LONDON IN 1700. 

S thirty-four years had passed since the Great Fire, 

the Metropolis at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century may be said to have recovered from the losses 
caused by the catastrophe. The City was laid out to a large 
extent on the old lines, for private interests would have to 
be sacrificed if either the plan of EVELYN or WreEN had 
been carried out. But there was anxiety to recommence 
business as quickly as possible, and to attain that end the 
improved thoroughfares had to be sacrificed. As we look 


‘of JANE WREN, the only daughter of Sir CHRISTOPHER, who 


over the records for 1700 and compare them with a few of 
those of an earlier time which survived the Great Fire, it is’ 
difficult to realise that so much that was essential to city life 
had vanished in flames. The ways.of Londoners in the new 
century appear to be only the continuation of what had 
long existed, and there seemed to be no break between the 
two eras. i 

The Thames remained as a link to suggest the continuity _ 
of London life. London Bridge was still the only fixed — 
means of communication across the Thames in 1709, as it ~ 
had been during several preceding centuries. With the — 
exception of the part which was called the “ drawbridge,” — 
the roadway was lined with timber buildings, and it was 
generally believed that one of them, called Nonsuch House, 
had been framed in Holland and set up without the 
use of nails. It was in those days quite common to ~ 
expend 3,000/. a year in upholding the bridge. There. 
were two water-works for pumping water to a height. 
Westminster Bridge was not commenced till 1738, and the 
first stone of Blackfriars Bridge was laid in 1760. It is: 
true that from some of the documents of the time it might 
be supposed there were several bridges over the Thames. 
Thus WaLx.is, the mathematician, writing in 1699, mentions 
a voyage from Stangate to Westminster Bridge which 
occupied half an hour. But what was called “* Westminster 
Bridge” was no more than a landing-place at New Palace — 
Yard. In one of the despatches of the French ambassador 
there is mention of a project for a bridge in 1664, but — 
CuHar es II. declared he would never approve of it, and — 
thereby won much favour among the watermen, who formed 
an important corporation. Sa ese 

The most important building in progress in London 
was St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1700 the outlay was. 
22,253/.175.13d., and in the year preceding 15,983/. 19s. 9}@., — 
but in 1706 the amount rose to 39,8254. 115. 11d. Up to 
the end of 1706 the expenditure, exclusive of interest, was 
5 36,2952. 125 1}d. It may not be known that the expenses 
in removing Old St. Paul’s and preparing the ground for 
the foundation of the new building amounted, to 20,9582. 
Although so far advanced there was a possibility that 
Wren’s building would not be seen in the eighteenth ~ 
century. In 1698-99 a fire broke out in a room at the end ~ 
of the choir which was used by the organ-builders. The 
communication between the room and the organ gallery — 
was promptly impeded by the masons, and as all means — 
that could be obtained were employed, the fire was for- 
tunately overcome. The money. required for the works 
was obtained up to September 1700 by charges 
on coal, varying from 3s. to 1s. 6d. per chaldron. 
By an Act passed in 1700 .the charge was reduced ~ 
to 1s. per chaldron or ton. In 1708 the imposition was 
increased to 2s. In addition sums amounting to 51,7157. — 
were sent in as donations, Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN 
subscribing 60/7, the Dean and Chapter 3,526/, and Arch- — 
bishop JuxoN 2,000, One of the first monuments erected 
in the vault of the new cathedral was sacred to the memory ~ 


abi, : 
al ees ee 


died in 1702, in her twenty-sixth year.. Another monu- — 
ment was a memorial of the architect’s sister SUSANNA. — 
From the inscription she would appear to have had a 
genius for medicine, as it says:—‘‘ Her Charity was no small 
blessing to the Neighbourhood wherever she resided, having 
in compassion to the poor applied herself to the knowledge — 
of Medicinal Remedies, wherein Gop gave so great a — 
Blessing that thousands were happily Healed by her, and” 
no one ever miscarried. K,. CHarLes II., Q. CATHERINE © 
and very many ot the Court had also Experience of her 
successful hand.” The decoration of the dome, for which ~ 
THORNHILL was paid forty shillings per square yard, had” 
not been undertaken in 1700. The majority of the parish 
churches of London, which the Great Fire destroyed, were ~ 
restored or rebuilt by the end of the seventeenth century, j 
but a few were incomplete. E 
Wren, although a very old man, had then a monopoly of — 
the superintendence of church and other public buiidings. — 
VANBRUGH did not begin his practice as an architect till 
1702. NicHoLas HawksMoor was in the Government 
service, and was to succeed WREN in the care of the new 
churches and of Westminster Abbey. LAGUERRE was 
admired as a decorator by many, and was the first selected 
to paint St. Paul’s, although he did not receive a commis- 
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RopertT Brown, an assistant of THORNHILL, was 
- employed in several of the City churches. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the houses 
of the nobility were rather scattered. Somerset House, 
which had been occupied. by CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA as 
if it were a dower-house, was in 170c tenanted by several 
nobles. The grounds towards the river, which were 
adorned with fountains, &c., formed one of the most 
pleasing sights to those who journeyed by boat or 

barge along the Thames. The Bedford House which 
then stood on the north side of the Strand was, 
like Beaufort House, let. out in apartments, the 
house occupied by the Duke being in Bloomsbury 
Square. Ropert Har ey, the statesman, lived in York 
Buildings, near the river ; SAMUEL Pepys was another of 
the residents. The Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND’S house 
was in St. James’s Square ; the palace near Charing Cross 
called Northumberland House was occupied by the Duke 
cf Somerset. St. James’s Square was selected for. resi- 
dence by several noblemen. The Duke of NorFoLk 
ordered the bricks for his house »to be brought from 
Sussex. Lord AsHBURNHAM’s house was in Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. Lord BERKELEY lived in King Square, 
Soho Fields; Berkeley House, in Portugal Street, near 
Piccadilly, was in the occupation of the Duke of 
DevonsHiRE ; Lord Carpican had a fine house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. In Queen Square, Westminster, were the 
town houses of Lord Derby and Lord DartmMoutn. Lord 
Dysart lived in Queen Street, Westminster ; Lord 
CRAVEN used the immense house in Drury Lane as a 
residence ; Chief Justice Hott lived in Bedford Row ; the 
Bishop of Lonpon’s town house was in Aldersgate Street, 
the Bishop of Ety’s in Holborn, and the Archbishop of 
York’s in Petit France, Westminster Lord Mounun, 
whose name had an ill repute in those days, resided in 
4Serard Street, Soho. The house which had been erected by 
Lord Powis in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was purchased and 


occupied by the Duke of NewcastLe; the Duke of 


SCHOMBERG possessed a stately. house in Pall. Mall; the 
Ear] of THANET lived in Thanet House, Aldersgate Street. 
_ Whitehall Palace was in the thirteenth century made 
over to the Dominicans. It was purchased from them soon 
afterwards by the Archbishop of York as a town house for 
his successors, and was known as York Palace. In that 
Way it came into the possession of WoLsey, who assigned 
it to Henry VIII. In 1697 the Palace, with the exception 
of In:co Jones’s banqueting hall, was destroyed by fire. 
As a consequence, there was really no palace in London at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century for Queen ANNE. 
Her Majesty was able to use Kensington House, as it was 
then called, Campden House, Winchester House, Hampton 
Court and Windsor Castle. But none of the town houses 
_ was adapted for official receptions. 
Early in the century Westminster Hall was utilised for 
a purpose for which it was exceilently adapted In 1704 
MARLBOROUGH had gained some of his great victories, and 
nearly two hundred flags had been captured with other 
trophies of victory. The hall was used to exhibit them, 
~ and never appeared to better advantage. They seemed to 
bea decoration well suited to the style of the structure. 
In 1706 several of the colours were presented to the City 
to be hung in the Guildhall; in fact, more than room could 
_be found for. They were trophies from the battle of 
-Ramillies, which was fought on Whit-Sunday in 1706. 
Guildhall was much damaged in the Great Fire, and it was 
restored in 1669. ‘The colossal figures of Goc and Macoc 
were introduced in 1706. It suggests the gratitude of the 
Corporation, that they had painted on the walls, when 
_ decorating the Guildhall, full-sized portraits of eighteen of 
the Queen’s judges, who, acting under a special Act of 


_ Parliament, determined all differences that arose between 


landlords and tenants in rebuilding the City without incur- 
ring any expense in law costs. If a similar course could be 
adopted in our time in all cases of public works it would be 
an advantage to the community. 

It seems almost incredible how few means were to be 


_ found in London for aiding in the cultivation of the intellect 


at the beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘There was no 
public gallery of pictures, and private collections were not 
_to be seen so: easily as they are at present. Sir Hans 
SLOANE, whose collection was the nucleus of the British 


‘ 
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Museum, was able to preserve it until’ 1753, and an Act of 
Parliament was required to allow the payment of 20,000/. 
for the property. Sion College. contained a library for the 
use of the City clergy, but the greater number of the books 
were destroyed in. the Great Fire. CuHaARLEs II., howevet, 
presented all the books which had been seized as belonging 
to the Jesuits, but at the beginning of the century the 
shelves were not all filled. The Corron Library, which 
was acquired at the same time as the SLOANE collection, 
was kept in Cotton House, near Westminster Hall, in a 
chamber which was supposed to have been the oratory of 
EDWARD THE ConFessor. ‘The value of the manuscripts 
increases as time runs on, for the founder, Sir T'Homas 
Cotton, was occupied in gathering them for forty years 
during the reigns of EL1zABeTH and JAmrEs I. ‘The keeper, 
however, was obliged to find security in no larger sum 
than 500/, 

The only museum which could in any way be considered - 
as public was that of the Royal Society, of which body Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN was one. of the most distinguished 
membets. Most of the objects representative of natural 
history possessed by the Society derived their interest trom 
some extraordinary legend. Among the _ philosophical 
instruments were several by Sir CHRISTOPHER \WREN, 1n- 
cluding a weathercock, a rain-gauge, an instrument to 
demonstrate how tar a ship could sail against the wind, 
and a perspective instrument. There were also a 
reflecting telescope by Newton and an instrument for 
working multiplication by Hook. Among the antiquities 
were a Roman urn of glass, 1,500 years old, presentgd by 
WREN ; mosaics found at Holborn and Charing Cruss ; 
specimens of mortar from Roman buildings and oid castles. 
The list of Fellows included almost all the foremost repre- 
sentatives of science at that time. 

The public statues were less numerous than they are 
now. King CHARLES I. was a favourite subject. At 
Charing Cross was LEsuEuR’S statue of His Maje ty, which 
looked towards Whitehall. It stood in the centre of a stoue 
circle 30 feet in diameter, which was further fenced with 
iron and stone. ‘There was a figure of him in one of the 
niches on the west side of Temple Bar. There were two 
statues of him at the Royal Exchange. No less than three 
figures of CHARLES II. were to be seen in that building, 
besides one on. Temple Bar. A figure of the Merry 
Monarch appeared in the centre of the basin of a fountain 
in King’s Square, Soho ; he was represented in armour. 
In connection with the fountain were four figures repre- 
senting the Thimes, Severn, Tyne and Humber, and a»ove 
the figures were Latin inscriptions.. There was alsv a statue 
of him at Stocks Market Conduit, which was presented by 
Sir RosperT Viner. The statue of JAmes II., wich is 
still to be seen at Whitehall, was then to be seen in the 
great court of the palace. He also figured at the Session 
House of Southwark and the north side of the Royal 
Exchange. ‘There was a relief of JAMeEs lL. on horseback 
on the north side of Aldersgate, and figures of tice king 
were to be seen at the Royal Exchange, on Temple Bar 
and at Aldgate. The Royal Exchange was remarkable for 
the number of statues it possessed. In addition to those 
we have mentioned there were representation. of 
Epwarp I. ands Epwarp IIJ., Henry V., Henry VL, 
Epwarp IV, Epwarp V., Henry VIII., Epwarp VL, 
Mary and ELIZABETH. 

The numerous statues in the building sugyvsted a 
thought of Appison’s, who in one of the Sfectators said :— 
“When I have been upon the ’Change, I have often tancied 
one of our old kings standing in person where he is | pre- 
sented in effigy, and looking ‘down on the wealthy concourse 
of people with which that place is every day filled. In this 
case how would he be surprised to hear all the languages of 
Europe spoken in this little spot of his former dominions, 
and to see so many private men, who in his time would 
have been the vassals of some powerful baron, nego iseng 
like princes for greater sums of money than were | srmerly 
to be met with in the royal Treasury.” On the front of 
Buckingham House were figures of Mercury, Apollo, 
Secrecy, Equity, Liberty and Truth Another figure of 
Apollo adorned -Somerset House. A figure o' Atlas 
appeared over the doorway of St. Magnus Church. 
AuGUSTUS CSAR was to be seen in Lincoln’s Inn Wilks, 
as well as Marcus ANTONINUS and PoMPEY THE GREAT, 
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‘A nude Venus was in the garden of Somerset House, with 
a statue of CLEOPATRA aS a companion. Among the 
figures on Ludgate Hill were those of THEOMANTIUS, 
ANpROGEUS and of the renowned King Lup. 

The sanitary arrangements two hundred years ago were 
not of a kind which could be now approved. A bath, for 
instance, was a rather expensive luxury. There were public 
sweating: houses or bagnios, which resembled to some extent 
modern Turkish and vapour-baths. The charge for admis- 
sion was generally three or four shillings. At the Hum- 
mums in Covent Garden the charge was five shillings for a 
single person and four shillings if two or more entered. 
There was a bagnio set up in St. James's Street in 1699 
where the charge was five shillings, or if the bather remained 
all night, ten shillings. It was claimed that the Royal 
Bagnio in Newgate Street was the only one in London 
which was built after a Turkish model. It contained a 
spacious room surmounted by a domed roof, and the walls 
were covered with Dutch tiles. To prove the advantages 
of the system one of the attendants used to be pointed out 
who for twenty-eight years was occupied four days in the 
week shampooing. A Mr. AyMe established a bath in 
Long Acre. ‘The price for a cold bath was usually half a 
crown, but it was generally supposed that cold-water bath- 
ing was only to be employed in certain varieties of illness. 

In modern times there is a prepossession in favour of 
the eighteenth century, and especially the early years. 
Anne’s Augustan age was in many ways remarkable, but 
the privilege of being a contemporary of WREN and VaAN- 
PRUGE® of BirD and GRINLING Grpgons, of KNELLER and 
THORNHILL had to be purchased by many inconveniences. 
London was then less desirable as a place of abode than 
the much-abused province in brick with which so many of 
us have to be satisfied. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, vice-president, in the chair. 

The Chairman said it was his first and sorrowful duty to 
announce the death of an honorary fellow of the Institute, whose 
fame was world-wide. John Ruskin had been a power in this 
country for more than half a century. Probably no man 
influenced architecture as he did. Ruskin was responsible to 
a great extent for that wave of Venetian Gothic which passed 
over the country, and of which examples were to be found in 
Oxford and London. More than anyone else, Ruskin woke up 
the English people to a knowledge of what art really meant, 
demonstrating that art was the life of the people of the country; 
that art, in the true sense of the word, was an ennobling faculty 
to raise men and make them think of higher and nobler things. 
The idea of truth was held in a very hazy fashion, and probably 
the idea of sacrifice for art’s sake had never occurred to the 
great proportion of the English people until Ruskin told them 
what it really meant. They were, he thought, too near to 
Ruskin to estimate his true position in English life, in English 
literature and in art criticism, though he would venture upon 
the personal opinion that Ruskin was probably the greatest art 
critic they ever had among them. He hoped that it would be 
possible for the literature committee of the Institute to arrange 
that a paper might be written for a meeting in the near future 
on the great influence of Ruskin in relation to architecture in 
this country. In accordance with their custom he had to move 
that a letter of condolence should be sent to the late Mr. 
Ruskin’s relatives in the loss they had sustained. The resolution 
was agreed to. : 

Award of Prizes. | < 


The Chairman then read the deed of award of prizes and 
studentships for 1899-1900 as follows :— 

The Institute silver medal and 25 guineas for an essay, the 
subject of which was “A Review of the Architecture of the 
Elizabethan Period (about 1550-1620),” was awarded to Mr. 
R. W. Carden, of 32 Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 

The Institute silver medal and to guineas for measured 
drawings of ancient buildings in the United Kingdom or 
abroad was secured by Mr. J. B. Fulton, of 23 Ampthill Square, 
N.W_ A certificate and honourable mention was awarded to 
Mr. H_I Triggs, of Chiswick 

The Soane Medallion and too/. (for continental travel) was 
awarded to Mr. Cyril E. Power, of London. ern 

_| The Owen Jones studentship (certificate and roo/) was won 
by Mr. Geo A. Paterson, of Glasgow. Medals of merit were 
awarded to Messrs. J. B. Fulton, of London, and J. Hervey 
Rutherford, of London, : 
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The Pugin studentship (silver medal and 40/.) for travel in 
the United Kingdom was awarded to Mr. James M‘Lachlan, of 
Edinburgh. Medals of merit to Messrs. E. W. Turner, of 
Peterborough, and J. A. Woore, of Derby. . ' 

' The Godwin Bursary (silver medal and 40/.) was awarded 
to Mr. T. K. Greenslade, of Exeter. — ea 
_ The Tite, Prize (certificate and 3o/.) for travel in Italy 
attracted thirteen competitors, and was won by Mr. P. E, ~ 
Nobbs, of Edinburgh. A medal of merit was awarded to Mr. 
W. A. Mellon, of London. - to US are ea A) ae 

The Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas (for design and 
construction) was awarded to Mr. C. E: Varndell; of London, 

The Ashpitel Prize for 1899 was awarded to Mr. R. Turner ~ 
Barker, of London. : UR Ua ae aya 

Satisfactory reports and drawings were received from the — 
following travelling students :—Messrs. James B. Fulton (Tite — 
prizeman 1899), A. E. Henderson (Owen Jones student 1897)... 
J. Hervey Rutherford (Pugin student 1899), E. W. M. Wonnacott _~ 
(Godwin bursar 1899). : ‘ay 

It was arranged that a further sum of 5o/. should be granted * 
to Mr. Henderson to enable him to prolong his studies im — 
Constantinople. S 

The Chairman read.a letter from Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A.,. — 
in which it was said that the committee of the Exhibition of ~ 
Pictures in Aid of the War Fund had suggested that architects 
could in some way contribute’ to the undertaking, the manner 
not being prescribed. ; fs 


Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A., read a paper entitled 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Mr. Champneys said that the circumstances which led to- 
his being asked to undertake the building of the Rylands ~ 
Library dictated to a considerable extent its general styleand 
conformation. With a view to the selection of an architect 
Mrs. Rylands and her advisers had visited many buildings, — 
among others, Mansfield College, Oxford, with which, and 
especially with the library, she was satisfied as fulfilling. 
generally the intention and corresponding with the idea she 
had formed. Being commissioned to prepare a plan, the — 
author concluded that the type of building must correspond to- — 
some extent to that of a college library, and that the style 4 
most adapted to the idea and likely to satisfy his client was’ — 
that of Mansfield College. There were, however, speciaP 
requirements which college libraries do not include. Avery — 
large number of books were to be accommodated. There were — 
to be two independent departments—one for reference books, — 
the other for loan—involving two separate entrances. Three — 
large rooms were to be provided, one specially large for the: 
purposes of conference, and two smaller for ordinary com- | 
mittees; rooms for the librarians in close communication with 
the principal library; refreshment-rooms for staff and visitors, 
with the necessary offices; rooms for unpacking, sorting, &c.;. 
a caretaker’s house, detached, but in close connection with the 
library; accommodation for engines and dynamos for electric 
light, and basement for hot-water washing and stowage, and 
for the preservation of. muniments; a large and important 3 
vestibule, and ample and imposing staircase or staircases. The: — 
building to be as far as possible fireproof. ene 

The existence of ancient lights on almost all-sides of the — 
site dictated to a large extent the general conformation, As — 
the position made it impossible that any but the steepest roof — 
could be rendered visible, and there was no loss of architectural 
effect involved, timber roofs were omitted almost altogether. 
The stone vaulting was covered with concrete brought to a 
level and covered with asphalte. + Ae 

The author then gave a full description of the building, the — 
disposition of the rooms and the manner in which he had met 
the various requirements. SS 

With a view to obtaining adequate daylight for the library — 
itself, to avoid unnecessary interference with the rights of ~ 
adjoining owners and to secure quiet, the library was placed on 
the upper floor, some 30 feet from the pavement level, and set 
back about 12 feet from the boundary line at the sides. On the 
lower floor on either side a cloister or corridor, giving access 
to the ground-floor rooms, occupies the remaining space and is 
kept low, some 9 feet internal height, so as to allow of ample — 
windows above it for lighting the ground-floor rooms, which ~ 
are about 21 feet high. The whole of the front of the building — 
is occupied by a spacious vaulted vestibule, the ceiling being 
carried on shafts. s 

The library consists of a central corridor 20 feet wide and 
125 feet long, terminating in an apse, together giving an 
extreme length of 148 feet. The central hall is 44 feet from — 
the floor to the vaulted ceiling, and is throughout groined in 
stone. It is divided into eight bays, one of which is on one 
side occupied by the main entrance, while the rest open into | 
reading recesses. On this floor there are fifteen recesses occu- a 
pied by bookcases. 
Two staircases, one at either end of the main library, lead — 


| from the lower‘to the upper floor. © 
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_ mottled form, and serve to bring the tints together. 
_ the completion of the building it proved impossible to obtain a 
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The reading spaces on both floors have bay windows; on 


the lower floor their ceilings are of oak ribs and modelled 


plaster, on the upper floor they are vaulted. 

_ Adjoining the caretaker’s house, which is separated from, 
but in immediate connection with, the main building, is a 
spiral staircase which leads to all the floors of the main build- 
ing, and under the house are the boilers and furnace for the 
hot-water warming. The material used is mainly stone from 
quarries near Penrith. That. used for the interior throughout 
is shawk, a stone that varies in colour from grey to a delicate 
tone of red.’ Much care has been used in the distribution of 

_ the tints, which are for the most part banded in an irregular 
combination. Many of the stones show both colours in a 
As towards 


sufficient quantity of mottled stone, the main vaulting of the 
library had to be built in a way that gives a more banded effect 


- than was originally contemplated. 


‘Manchester. 


Appropriate carvings decorate the several parts of the 
exterior of the building. Facing the main doorway is a 
symbolical group; carved in the stone employed throughout the 
interior of the building. The sculptor was Mr. John Cassidy, of 


_Aseries of portrait statues by Mr. Robert Bridgman, of 
Lichfield, has been designed and arranged so as to represent 
many of the most eminent men of different countries and ages 
in the several departments of literature, science and _ art. 
These are placed for the most part in pairs, marking both 
correspondences and contrasts in character and achievement. 
The statues, twenty in number, are ranged in niches along the 
gallery front. They are supplemented by a series of pictured 


effigies in the two stained-glass windows, designed and wrought | 


by Mr. C. E. Kempe, each window containing twenty figures, 
taken, wherever possible, from contemporary portraits. The 
great north window is symbolical of theology. The south 
window represents literature and art. The main design of the 
library, in its bearing upon philosophy, ethics and intellectual 
culture, is further illustrated by a series of Latin mottoes 
carved on ribbon scrolls between the windows of the clerestory, 
a printer’s device being below each motto. The fronts of the 
‘bookcases consist of very large sheets of plate glass (9 feet 
g inches by 2 feet) contained in gun-metal frames. The 
exclusion of dust is provided for by rolls of velvet made elastic 
by the insertion of wool, which when the doors are closed are 


pressed between the door and a fillet. 


torial Art of Sir Edward Burne-Jones.” 


Mr. Aston Webb proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
‘seconded by Mr. Leonard Stokes and supported by Messrs. 


Beresford Pite, H. H. Statham, E. W. Hudson and the Chair- 


man. 


THE PICTORIAL ART OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


Q* 


Birmingham, by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, on “ The Pic- 
He said the dying 


| century was taking with it into the darkness those whose names 


had been written largest on its annals. In art this had been 


' particularly so, and that very evening they were under the 
_ Shadow of the death of the greatest art critic of modern times— 


John Ruskin—whose strong but melodious voice had been ever 
raised on behalf of all that was noble and beautiful. In fact, 
of the seven or eight great names in art which would lend 
general Justre to the end of the nineteenth century, only two 
now remained—those able veterans G. F. Watts and W. Holman 
Hunt. In Birmingham they had a special interest in Burne- 
Jones—he was one of them ; he was educated at the Grammar 
school ; he had always taken an interest in his native town, 
and they possessed an unrivalled collection of his works, 
From the Grammar school he went to Oxford in 1852, 
where he met William Morris, who had then come up 
to Exeter College, and who was afterwards destined to 
become a great poet and Socialist apostle, and to exer- 
€iseé extraordinary influence upon the decorative art of this 
country. The friendship commenced thus early lasted through- 


out their lives, and both worked hand-in-hand for the glorifica- 


\ 


road of expression. 
oe Rossetti, Mr. Wallis exhibited and pointed out the principal 


_ tion of many of our churches and other buildings. Burne-Jones 


whilst at Oxford saw many of the works of the pre-Raphaelite 


school belonging ito’ Mr. Coombe, of the Clarendon Press. 
Rossetti’s work made a great impression on him, and he 
determined to be an artist. He met Rossetti in 1855, and left 
Oxford just before Easter 1856, without taking his degree. 
He settled in London with William Morris, with Rossetti as 
guide and master, whose marvellous genius strongly influenced 
him, an influence which Burne-Jones once said “ would trans- 
form a turnip intoa rose.” His earlier work was constantly over- 
looked by Rossetti, and his influence was very apparent. Yet 
each work. was an onward movement, and within six or seven 
years Rossetti’s mastery waned, and the artist started on his own 
As showing the strong influence of 


Monday a lecture was delivered in the Midland Institute,” 


Se 


| 


features in “Sir Galahad,” “Sidonia van Borck” and “ Clara 
van Borck,” and the “* Backgammon Players,” There was also 
a strong feeling for Rossetti in the famous “ Merciful Knight,” 
which caused such a profound sensation when first exhibited in 
1864. Mr. Wallis said that it appealed to him personally as 
the noblest of all the artist’s works, and in depth of spiritual 
feeling the artist had never equalled it. “Pan and Psyche” and 
the dramatic “ Wine of Circe” showeda marked advancein draw- 
ing and modelling, as did also the ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins,” of 
which he exhibited a slide from the water-colour which had 
been so carelessly destroyed. Then followed a series of single 
figures such as “ Hope,” “ Faith,” ‘* Charity,” ‘‘ Temperantia ” 
and the splendid “ Angels of the Creation,” which the lecturer 
vividly described as unsurpassed in composition and in 
delicacy of form and colour. The next series of works, the 
salient points of each picture being pointed out, included “ The 
Chant d’Amour,” the popular ‘Mirror of Venus” and. 
“The Golden Stairs,” the impressive “Wheel of Fortune,” 
“ The Annunciation,” “ Dies Domini,” the “ Depths of the Sea,” 
and the “ Pygmalion” pictures. The lecturer then dealt with 
the great “‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” which it was 
the intention of the admirers of the artist to present to the 
nation. Their own picture “ The Star of Bethlehem” was also 
alluded to, and an interesting portrait shown of the artist at 
work upon the picture. Ofthe artist’s portraits, to which branch 
of art Burne-Jones paid but slight attention, though he had 
left a few fine examples of his skill, he had special permission 
to show the beautiful portrait of the painter’s daughter, Mrs. 
Mackail, Philip Comyns Carr, and. that most whimsical of 
charming portraits of childhood, Miss Dorothy Drew (the 
granddaughter and playmate of Mr. Gladstone) Mr. Wallis 
also spoke of the artist’s love of children, of the drawings 
he executed for them, of his youthfulness and sympathy 
with the little ones, which made him, as a friend once 
said, ‘the most perfect playfellow in the world” In concluding 
his series of the artist’s greatest works, Mr. Wallis, by per- 
mission of Mr. Alexander Henderson, M P., and Mr George 
Agnew, was allowed to show the magnificent series of “ The 
Briar Rose,” those masterpieces which were exhibited in 
London only for a few weeks, and had since never been 
accessible to the public. These four wonderful works had 
occupied all the artist’s skill and thought for many years, and 
all his manifold excellences of technique, his facility of execu- 
tion and splendour of colour had been lavished upon the 
simple story of ‘The Sleeping Beauty.” He felt they should 
have passed into the keeping of the nation, to stand for ever 
as monuments of English art. Mr. Wallis said he had only 
been able to touch upon one side of the painter’s career; his 
decorative work would be left for another occasion, and 
to mention the beautiful things he had designed for every 
branch of art craftsmanship would be impossible. In the 
twilight of his studio he laid his brush down on June 16, 1898, 
and the next day passed _peacefully away. It was impossible 
to emphasise the great loss sustained by English art If to 
create a world was art, then Burne-Jones must rank as one of 
the noblest and highest of all artists ; he certainly had created 
for us a world of poetry and. beauty. The passing hour of 
fashion had no attractions for him, and he turned from the 
dulness and the ugliness of the day to the romances and myths 
of fairy tales of the old world, which he peopled with the 
offspring of his brilliant imagination. His was a life of 
incessant labour, the result of which was a legacy of unequalled 
beauty which was not of to day nor to-morrow, because it was 
of that beauty which was eternal, because it was ideal. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


OR next session the Corporation are promoting a Bill to 
acquire the garden in the centre of Finsbury Circus and to 
provide for its maintenance as an open space for the recreation 
and enjoyment of the public. They are also seeking powers 
for the acquisition and purchase of Spitalfields Market from 
the present owners and lessees and for its being carried on as 
a market by them, with the option, however, later on, of selling 
or leasing it to the new municipality of Whitechapel. The 
Corporation are further asking power to adopt the Baths and 
Washhouses Acts in the City, and to acquire land and raise. 
money for the erection of such buildings They likewise desire 
to construct a crematorium at the City of London Cemetery at 
Ilford ; to construct and make in, over, or under any street in 
the City public service works for purposes of water, gas, tele- 
graphs and telephones ; to prevent the erection of buildings 
across the streets without their consent, and to prohibit the 
exhibition of placards, notices, advertisements or announce- 
ments relating to horse-racing, football, cricket, or other sport 
whereby obstructions may be caused. 


A Statue of Alfred de Musset is to be offered to the city 
of Paris by M. Osiris, who was acquainted with the poet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A WEEK ago a chimney took fire in one of the offices of the 
Fine Arts Ministry, which are to be found in the Louvre. 


As the flue was connected with the adjoining offices of the | 
Colonial Minister, it was feared that some State papers were | 


in danger, but as an alarm was raised the fire was soon 
extinguished. The incident will confirm the apprehensions 
of those who believe that at the present time the treasures 
of art in the Louvre are not as secure as their importance 
demands. Owing to the financial needs of France some 
of the buildings have had to be utilised for public. offices, 
and as every department is more or less independent, the 
regulations which are adopted in the museums are of 10 
avail in the other departments. Besides, as the tenancy of 
the Ministers is supposed to be only temporary, although it 
may last for some generations, there is greater indifference 
to safety than is desirable. The whole group of the build- 
ings no doubt is under the charge of one architect, but his 
power is restricted in a great many ways. It would, there- 
fore, be advantageous if the subject of the protection of the 
galleries of the Louvre against fire received further con- 
sideration, and that all contingencies were guarded against 
with more foresight than is apparent. 


From a lecture delivered a few days ago in the Sorbonne 
by M. Mann, it would appear that Paris possesses about 
80,000 trees in the streets and public places of the city. 
It is calculated there are 26,000 plane trees, 17,000 
chesnuts and 15,000 elms, the remainder consisting of 
sycamores, maples, lindens, &c. . Apparently there is only 
one oak and one mulberry. Although the trees add so 


much beauty to Paris, there is a large percentage of | 


mortality among them. In the centre of the city they 
suffer from want of air. In the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
Tuileries, and in fact in all which are surrounded with 
houses, what M. Manan calls the reve:beration of the 
sun's rays is fatal to many trees. He maintains that the 
trees breathe not only by means of the leaves, but also by 
the roots, and consequently in streets where the ground is 
hard it is difficult for a tree to be in a healthy condition. 


Of late years the scavengers have cast salt on the pavement |. 


in order to dissolve the snow. ‘The substance, he con- 
siders, is most prejudicial to the roots of trees. But M. 
MancInN believes the greatest enemy to the Paris trees is 
the engineer, who carries out excavations without regarding 
their existence. 


Sir Joun Luppock has been as happy in the selection 


f a title tor the peerage which he has so honourably earned | 
i canna ees Ee * _ be useful to many students who do not possess the county — 


as in the selection of .the subjects which have enabled him 
to gain a literary reputation. How could an authority on 
prehistoric archeology be more suitably designated than as 
“Tord AvespuRY”? Old JoHn AUBREY may have con- 
sidered that his name suggested associations with the great 
earthworks, but AuBREY.must yield to Avepury. The 
property belongs to Sir JoHN Luspock, and while he pos- 
sesses it there is no need for proposing to hand it over to 
Government authorities. The remains deserve all the care 
that can he taken of them. It is difficult to realise what 
Avebury was when crowds gathered for some mysterious 
purpose within the circles.. But when we see the extent of 


the mounds we must believe that the men who laboured at | 


them must have possessed some of the energy which was 
exhibited in its most complete form by the navvies who 
excavated and piled the earthworks on so many thousands 
of miles of railivay in this nineteenth century. 


ALREADY the French painters have become a little 
alarmed about the fate of their works which have been 
sent in for the International Exhibition. Some classes of 
pictures have had to be lodged during this month, and 
many others must be in the building before February 20. 
But when the artists see numerous workmen still employed 
it is only reasonable to conclude that the interior of the 
Palave of Fine Arts is in an incomplete condition, They 
imagine that in the course of the next couple of months 
injuries are likely to arise to their property, and apparently 


there is no official who can give any assurance of safety. | GRrapL, of 7 Union Mews, Union Street, W. Messrs. | 
‘The authorities of the Exhibition are compelled to demand | W. H. Boney & C. H. Watnwricut, of 124 Chancery. 
that all works are presented at an early date, for otherwise ’ Lane, were the architects. 4 
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| art in exhibitions of the kind, and if pictures and drawings 


|more interest taken in ruins than formerly, and as Mr. 


so immense a show could never be arranged. Experience 
has proved there is no extraordinary risk awaiting works of 


are not able to stand variations of temperature for a brief 
period within a building they are too delicate for sale. The — 
experiments at South Kensington have proved that the 
deterioration caused by the display of works for twelve 
hours a day is almost too infinitesimal to be observed, and 
in the Champs-Elysées we suppose there will not be more — 

dangers than are to be met with in London. 


AN average man of business would suppose that owing ~~ 
to the condition of the money market and the high price 
which has to be paid for lwans, the present is not a favour- 
able time to raise the large sum of 2,724,500/. to purchase = 
the remainder of the property required for the new roadway 
between Holborn and the Strand. It is maintained, how- 
ever, that the inevitable high rate of interest is counter- 
balanced by the ability to purchase property for lower 
prices than the Council anticipated. Surveyors will no — 
dcubt be surprised at. the phenomenon, which is certainly 
not in keeping with their usual experience in similar cases. 
But then all the conditions of the Council’s finance are 
usually found to have something mysterious about them. 
What is prophesied by their experts rarely comes to pass. ~ 
The owners of property along the route know that the 
thoroughfare must be constructed, and the purchase of the 
buildings is therefore inevitable. We must admit thatif a 
part of a street be demolished the houses remaining are 
likely to be less advantageous for business purposes or as 
residences. In that way, no doubt, there would be some 
ground for the Council’s expectation ofa fall in the price of 
property. The Council, however, decided ‘to raise the — 
money regardless of the rate of interest, and we hope they 
will be able to turn it to profitable account. Ee 


In external appearance the brochure called “ Abbeys — 
around London,” by Mr. Joun A. RanpoLpH (The Mer- 
cantile Press), does not correspond with the majority of ~ 
archzological publications, but it would be difficult to — 
obtain the amount of information found in the pages in any 
other form for so smallasum as a shilling. There are, — 
too, reproductions of many old engravings and drawings. — 
The history of no less than twenty-four abbeys is given, 
aad Mr. RanpoL_PH must have !aboured long to have 
collected so many details. Thanks to cycling there is now 


RANDOLPH’s work is without a stiff cover it can easily be q 
carried about by a wheeler. For reference purposes it will 


histories in which the abbeys are described. 


{LLUSTRATIONS 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: TRANSEPT, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 
THE TRIFORIUM, NORTH STOR OF SACKARIUM. DEWVAILS OF — 
NORTH PORCH. 4 


MINLEY MANOR, FLEET, HANTS. — 


TRE CAULIFLOWER, ILFORD.) 


SCREEN AND ALTAR, CHURCH OF LITTLE STANMORE, EDGWARE 


HE church of Little Stanmore, with the exception of — 
the tower, was entirely rebuilt by the Duke of — 
CHANDos in 1715. It is profusely decorated throughout ~ 
with paintings by the Italian BeLLUccHI and the French — 
artists VERRIO and LAGUERRE. ‘The recess which Contains — 
the organ is flanked by Corinthian columns of solid oak — 
with entablature. All the carving, including the organ case, — 
is said to be by GrinLiInG Grppons. On the organ case is © 
asmall plate with this inscription:—‘“t HANDEL was organist 
of this church from the year 1718 to 1721, and composed — 
his oratorio of ‘ Esther’ on this organ.” 
The present screen has been erected in place of the solid — 
one of recent date which obscured the view of the organ. — 
It is intended to surmount the canopy with a figure of — 
St. Lawrence, to whom the church is dedicated, The — 
screen was executed in English oak by Messrs. Duk & | 
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THE DESIGNING OF ELECTRICA. 
GENERATING STATIONS.“ — 
jie complying with the Council’s request to read a paper on 
: the above subject I did so with some diffidence, fearing it 
’ was hardly of sufficient general interest, electrical generating 
stations being comparatively few and far between, and their 
design being often entrusted to electrical consulting engineers, 


who make a specialty of this class of work. However, I hope 


to be able to give a description of a typical station, together 


_ with some particulars and data; also to show some. views of 


exteriors, interiors and details that may be of some general 


interest. ~ 
-~ The first matter to be considered, which naturally largely 


affects the design, is the 


Selection of Stte. 

‘In doing this many matters of vital importance to the 
ultimate economical working have to be considered . It should, 
if practicable, be near a river, canal or railway, so that coal 
-may be unloaded direct from the barges or trucks into the coal 
bunkers, preventing the necessity of cartage, which involves a 
large extra outlay each year. It should not, if possible, be in 
the centre of a residential neighbourhood, as this involves 
many difficulties, such as complaints as to alleged vibration, 


noise, smoke, condensed steam, &c., in most cases unfounded, 


but at the same time involving cost to refute. One instance in 
this respect came under my notice where adjoining owners 
brought an action for damages in respect of vibration. They 


stated that they had kept careful note of the times when the 


vibration complained of was extremely bad, and the worst 
period was when the company in question were able to prove 
that no engines wererunning. Another instance was a chimney 
shaft in the centre of a residential neighbourhood in connection 
with a generating station, which had been disused for this 
purpose on account of the company requiring much larger 
works, the chimney shaft therefore being entirely out of use 
and having no flues or boilers connected therewith ; notwith- 
standing this, complaints were made by adjoining owners of the 
smoke, &c., but in this case happily it was not difficult to refute 
the alleged nuisance. 

Another consideration in selecting a site is possible actions 
for damage to ancient lights. Care, of course, is necessary in 


all cases, but more particularly’so in the case of an electric 


light company, most people thinking that a company of this 


_ description with a large capital behind them are “fair game to 
shoot at,” and therefore endeavour to obtain injunctions and: 


other pleasant legal hindrances which are annoying to the 
architect, who is generally pressed to rush the building up as 


_ quickly as possible 


One other, and although last, by no means least, important 
thing to be considered in selecting a site is space for future 
extension In starting, a company usually does not wish to 
overburden itself with a Jarge capital, and therefore the ground 
taken is often only sufficient for the building immediately 
required ; in the course of a few years as the company grows 
and has to meet a larger demand for supply of current, more 
generating plant is required and further building becomes 
necessary, and this then means either having two or more 
stations with a larger staff required than is concentrated in one 
station only, or in obtaining statutory powers (in itself an ex- 
pensive luxury) and the compulsory purchasing of the various 


' interests of adjoining owners and occupiers, when enormous 


claims have to be met and compensations paid. It is therefore 
false economy in the first place not to acquire a large enough 


site for all contingencies of extension and growth which may 


be anticipated tor many years to come. 

Other matters in selecting a site have to be considered, 
such as the nature of subsoil, facilities for drainage into parish 
sewers, &c., but as these are common to all building operations 
and not special to electric light buildings, I will make no 
particular reference to them. 

_ Having considered the questions relating to acquisition of 
site, the next matter for consideration is the 


Design and Construction of the Buildings. 

_ In the first place, it is usual for an electrical engineer to 
decide upon the system of supply. to be adopted, and to formu- 
late a scheme and prepare sketch plans showing disposition 

-and space required for machinery, plant, &c. The architect 
then has to design his buildings to meet the requirements of 
the engineer, and practically as a shell to cover and protect 
the engineering plant. The ideas and wishes of the electrical 
engineer should therefore always be studied and adopted, as 
the primary function of a building of this description is the 
supply of current and not as a testimony of the architect’s 
artistic taste (ifhe has any). Engineers’ architectural ideas, 
however, as a rule do not run on parallel lines with those of an 
architect (for instance Vauxhall Bridge), but the suaviter in 


* A paper read on January 25 by Mr. A. Roberts, M.S.A., before 


_ the Society of Architects. 


modo system is far more preferable than endeavouring to force 


one’s own taste and inclinations. 

The plan of necessity depends to a large extent upon the 
shape of site, but simplicity and economy of working should be 
the keynote ; 

It is needless to say that in the London district the build- 
ings must be planned in accordance with the Factory Act and 
also the London Building Act, the latter, however, having 
special clauses relating to electrical generating stations, whereby 
the Council have power to authorise buildings to be erected of 
greater cubical dimensions than 250,000 cubic feet, and in other 
respects to exempt such buildings from any of the provisions 
of the Act if they think fit. be as 

The following are the principal departments for which pro- 
vision must be made in the plan :—1, coal stores ; 2, boiler- 
house ; 3, engine-house ; 4, workshops; 5, stores; 6, meter 
and testing-rooms ; 7, engineers’ apartments ; 8, offices and’ 
also battery-rooms, if any batteries are proposed to be erected 
at the generating station. 

1. Coal. Stores —These should be situated adjoining and 
readily accessible from the boiler-house. They should be divided 
into a number of bunkers to obviate danger of fire and for other 
reasons; one to each pair of boilers is a convenient arrange- 
ment, so that a check may be kept upon the consumption per 
boiler. Generally, however, from contingencies of site the coal 
bunkers cannot all be placed near the boilers, in which case it. 
is necessary to have a system of iron tip-up trucks running on 
narrow gauge rails from the vaults, with turn-tables at any 
point where the trucks have to turn at right angles. The 
doors to bunkers should be of iron, hung to lift with counter- 
balance weights ; the flooring is usually of concrete or blue 
Staffordshire bricks. Where the coal is shot into bunkers out 
of carts, it is well to have several removable coal plates and 
shoots to each bunker rather than one central one, as in the 
latter case it is difficult to fill the coal bunker to its utmost 
capacity without trimming the coal, which entails much labour. 

As to capacity of coal vaults, sufficient coal should be 
accommodated to supply the boilers for at least three weeks or 
a month, and, of course, if space be available the greater 
amount of coal-storage capacity the better. 

2. The Boiler-house —A convenient arrangement is for the 
boiler-house, where practicable, to run parallel with the coal- 
bunkers, also with the engine house. It is usual to sink the 
level of the boiler-house floor some 8 or to feet below that of 
the engine-hwuse, so that the steam pipe from the crown of the 
boilers may be conveniently placed with regard to the engines, 
also so that coals may be shot down from the ground level into 
the coal bunkers beneath, the flooring whereof necessarily 
being at the same level as the boiler-house floor for ease of 
stoking. The space required in the boiler-house depends upon 
the type and size of boilers, but there should be at least a space 
of 16 to 18 feet between the boiler and wall opposite fire door 
for convenience of stoking, also so that boilers, drums and 
tubes may be conveniently removed, swung round and replaced 
with new ones, and for this purpose also large doors must be 
provided for ingress and egress of new and old boilers, as may 
be requiredin the course of years. 

The boiler-house should be lofty, well-lighted and ventilated 
by a continuous skylight running from end to end of the 
building, with louvre boarding at the sides, the skylight being 
glazed with one of the many patent systems of glazing, rather 
than by the old-fashioned wooden bar. 

Space must be provided in the boiler-house for further 
engineering plant, in addition to the boilers, such as feed-water 
heating and detartarising apparatus, Green’s economisers, &c., 
depending upon the scheme adopted, and particulars of space 
required for these must be obtained from the engineer when 
planning the building. 

Stdkers’ lavatory and urinals should be provided readily 
accessible from the boiler-house ; also a stoker’s mess-room, 
w.th cooking range, &c. 

With regard to the chimney shaft or shafts, if a single shaft 
is decided upon it.is best to place it.in the centre of the range 
of boilers, with the horizontal flue running right and left 
thereof so that boilers may be added as the works grow, and 
in selecting the position of the shaft future extension must be 
borne in mind. It is, however, advisable where funds and 
space permit to have two shafts of smaller capacity rather than 
one shaft of large capacity, so that in the event of repairs 
being necessitated through damage from lightning or other 
causes one may be shut down whilst the other is working. 
The area of the shaft should also be amply large enough to 
provide for all future boilers that may be required, and in the 
London districts particularly it is advisable to carry up the 
shafts at least 150 to 200 feet, so as to distribute the products 
of combustion at as high a level as possible. 

The shaft must also, of course, be designed in the London 
districts in accordance with the regulations of the Building Act. 
I fear it would be wearying and extend this paper too much to 
touch upon the calculations requisite in designing a shaft 
relating to draft, wind pressure, stability, &c., all of which, 
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however, are of much interest, but I must content myself this 


evening by making a few general remarks relating to construc- 
tion only. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the best form of 
chimney, some authorities arguing that a circular chimney is 
better than a square; but the shape usually adopted for electrical 
stations, however, is an octagonal form of unequal sides, or 
rather a square chimney with the corners taken off. In 
calculating the area it must be borne in mind that the actual 
effective area of a chimney is less than the entire internal 
superficial area of the shaft, as the velocity of the gases is 
retarded by friction on the sides of the shaft, and it is usual to 
take for the effective area the total area less 2 inches all round. 

The horizontal flue conveying the gases from the boilers to 
the shaft should be of a larger sectional area than the shaft, as 
these get constricted by deposit of soot, and if entering the 
shaft from opposite sides a midriff or central division wall 
should be carried up the centre of the shaft some 15 or 20 feet, 
constructed of firebrick. 

The shaft foundations of necessity are of vital importance 
and must be of sufficient area to carry the load, which is 
usually very great, without sinking into the ground beneath. 
They should be allowed to stand some months before the 
brickwork of the superstructure is commenced, as it takes some 
time for a large body of ‘concrete, 30 or 4o feet square by 8 or 
10 feet deep, to set. The bricks should be specially selected, 
particularly at the base, to withstand the load, which often 
amounts to 8 or Io tons or more per foot super ; they must not, 
with the exception of the cap and footings, be laid in cement, 
on account of its unyielding nature, and its not withstanding 
heat so well as lime mortar, also.a shaft built in cement usually 
cracks. 

The materials should be frequently tested during the erec- 
tion of shaft, particularly bricks for crushing strains. 

An extremely good mortar for shafts which I have used, 
and which is used largely in the north, is composed of blue 
lias lime, sharp sand and foundry ashes, in the proportion of 1 
of lime,2 of sand and 3 of ashes; the joints should be kept 
thin, and to prevent the shaft being blown out of the upright 
before the mortar has set the brickwork should not be carried 
up too quickly. 

A special bond is often adopted for shafts in which a large 
number of stretchers are used, as longitudinal tenacity is re- 
quired to prevent a shaft splitting ; for this reason hoop-iron 
bond, well tarred and sanded, should also be built in at frequent 
intervals. In selecting the position for a shaft it is preferable 
that it should stand alone and not be attached to any buildings. 
If, however, from necessity of plan it must be in continuation 
of walls of a building, there should be no bond between the 
shaft and the wall adjoining, but a straight joint to allow the 
shaft to expand and contract; also, it should be built first so 
that any settlement may take place before the walls are built 
adjoining. 

The cap should be of simple design, not of too great pro- 
jection, and little or no stonework employed in its construction, 
as in the event of this becoming disintegrated by frost it is 
costly and difficult to repair, and a heavy cap causes the shaft 
to oscillate in a wind with longer pulsations, and there is more 
chance of its being overthrown. A cast-iron capping, built up 
in sections and bolted together, forms to my mind the best 
finish at the top, and to this the lightning conductor may be 
readily fixed and stayed. 

The shaft should be frequently plumbed to insure a uniform 
batter, and great care should be taken in its construction to see 
that no bats are used. 

A firebrick lining is necessary, which should be carried up 
according to the height of the shaft some 8o to Ioo feet, the 
firebricks being laid in fireclay and usually carried up perpen- 
dicularly (z.e. with no batter), with a space averaging, about 
2 inches between the outer wall and the lining. It must have 
no bond with the outer wall, and to steady it headers are 
usually projected through the 2-inch space at intervals to touch 
the lining with sand joints. 

To prevent soot and cinders falling and blocking up the 
2-inch cavity, the brickwork of the shaft must be racked out to 
cover up the cavity at the top, but room must be left to allow 
the firebrick lining to expand. 

It is essential in firing a chimney for the first time that 
heat should not be applied too suddenly, or there is danger of 
the chimney splitting, so it is well to allow a little heat to pass up- 
for some weeks before it is necessary to use it to its full 
capacity. 


Foot irons are usually built into the interior of the shaft j 


from base to cap, to afford access for repairs, &c., and in most 
electric generating shafts the exhaust steam-pipe is carried up 
the centre of the shaft, and the stays to keep same upright 
must not be bonded into the firebrick lining or main walls, but 
should rest on the offsets where the brickwork is reduced in 
thickness, to allow the exhaust pipe to expand and contract; 
as this exhaust pipe and the heated column of steam inside 
forms the readiest path for a flash of lightning, it must be 


carefully earthed and connected up to the lightning-conductor. 


The boilers usually adopted in London stations are of the 
water-tube type, as with these steam may be more quickly got 
up than with any other form, and this is an essential. where 
sudden fogs and consequent darkness are so prevalent. I am 


Anse 


afraid I shall weary my hearers if I do more than show a detail is : 


of boiler setting of this type, also a view ofa battery of boilers, ; 

3. The Engine-house —This, as I before said, should be 
parallel if possible with boiler-house, so that steam pipes from 
boilers are as short as possible and may be carried direct 
through the wall separating same to engines ; its dimensions, 
of course, depend upon the number of engines and type pro- 
posed, and here the engineer must again be consulted. " 

It must provide accommodation not only for the engines 
and dynamos, but for switch-boards, and should also’ either 
contain engineers’ mess-room and lavatory, or have same con- 
veniently adjoining. ; 


It should be lofty, well lighted and ventilated by either sky- ; 
lights or ranges of windows so planned that through ventila- 


tion may be obtained, as it is essential not only for the personal 


comfort of the staff, but also for the plant, that the temperature — 


should not be too high. ; 
* Cleanliness is of extreme importance in the engine-house, 
as dry, gritty particles in the atmosphere, or blowing about in 


of the machinery, revolving at such high speeds as it does. For 


this reason, therefore, it is usual to face the walls (and where 
stores and other departments are over the engine-house, the ~ 


ceiling also), with glazed bricks which are cleanly and reflect 
the light, insuring a bright engine-house. These may also be 
easily wiped down, and therefore save the annual cost of 


distempering or painting the wall surfaces that would otherwise 


be necessary. _ / 

Window frames in the engine and boiler-house should be of 
steel or iron rather than wood, .as the unavoidably high tempera- 
ture causes the latter to shrink and wind, and the former are 
also more fireproof. ‘ 


An overhead traveller is essential in an engine-house for: 


erection and removal of engines, dynamos, &c., and corbels 
should be built in the walls as the works proceed, or some pro- 
vision made for carrying rails thereof upon which it travels. 

The flooring of engine-house must receive careful considera- 
tion. It should be carried entirely independently of the engine 
beds, so that the vibration set up by the engines may not be 
transmitted thereby, and it should be paved with some cleanly, 
insulating material, if possible, not slipping. Wood-block 
flooring soon gets greasy and unsightly, and the ‘best material 
I have found so far is unglazed red tiling, although this has the: 
objection of not being a good insulating material. 

The engine beds are usually constructed of a continuous 
block of concrete (not separate beds for each engine), which is 
carried down 6 or 8 feet, and carefully constructed and levelled, 
so that vibration shall not be transmitted to the ground beneath, 
Many methods have been tried, successfully and otherwise, 
to prevent the transmission of vibration. That adopted at the 
Chelsea Station, which has proved very satisfactory, is to 
first construct a foundation of concrete 9 inches deep, on this 
sheet lead is placed, then two layers of continuous matting 
similar to an ordinary door-mat, but very much thicker; on this 


lead sheeting is again laid, and on these insulating layers the- 


concrete superstructure of the engine bed, about 7 feet deep, is 
erected, which is shown on the view now on the screen 

The position of the holding-down bolts for the engines must 
be ascertained, boxes constructed and accurately placed in the 
right position before the concrete is shot into the beds, so that 
after the concrete has set the wooden boxes may be taken out 
and the holding-down bolts, with anchor plates attached at the 
bottom, may be let into the cavities thus formed and grouted in 
with fine concrete and cement. ; erst a 

Switch-boards should be constructed of some fireproof: 


material, slate slabs in timber framing being one of the best: ° 


forms of construction. The switch-boards should be raised 
one step above the engine-house floor level on a continuous 
platform, so as to isolate the switches and enable the operator 
working same to have a good view of engine and dynamos. 
India-rubber mats are provided to stand on when operating the 
switches. 


A convenient office should be arranged, if practicable, for’ 


the electrical engineer in charge, with a window looking into | 


and commanding the working of the engine-house. 


4. Workshops must be provided for carpenters, engineers » 
and fitters, &c., with lavatories, messroom and office for fore-_ 


man, the floor space for these depending upon the size of the 


works, and there is little in the construction of these of special. 


interest. . 
5. Sd¢ores.—These are an essential department of an electrical 
station. 


provided in connection with same. 
various articles stored, and an office for storekeeper at the 
entrance.” 


They should be conveniently situated near the work-' 
shops ; also, if on the upper floors, lifts and hoists must be | 
Racks are requisite for the 


the wind, would shortly do irreparable damage to the bearings _ 
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The stores generally, like the whole of the building, should 
be of fireproof construction and a special store, provided with 
iron doors, for oil. In calculating the strains and stresses in 
steel construction carrying floors .cf stores, it is well to err on 
the side of excess, as the loads carried are usually very great. 

6. Meter and Testing-rooms have nothing special to call 
for remark ; stoves’should be provided here for warming pur- 
poses and benches for ‘storing meters, testing, &c. : 

7, Engineers Apartments should be situated naturally with 
the best outlook, and if over the engine-house, made sound as 
well as fireproof as far- as possible. The accommodation 


- required, of course, depends on the number of the staff. 


8. Offices are often situated away from the generating 
station, and must provide accommodation for . secretary and 


staff, chief engineer and staff, draughtsmen’s rooms and board 


rooms, and have nothing special to call for note. 

‘Battery-rooms must be well ventilated to allow of the 
escape of gases, and the floors should be of cement or acid 
proof asphalte, with channels therein to carry off contents of 
the cells if they should get broken. 

Accommodation must be provided on the roof, in some 
convenient and accessible position, for water tanks, as a large 
storage of water is essential, so that in the event of burst mains 
or other causes preventing supply no inconvenience is occa- 
sicned. 

With regard to construction generally, an electrical gene- 
rating station should be substantial and of fire-resisting 
materials, as it is of extreme importance to prevent fire, not 
only on account of the damage done to works, but as a fire 
would damage plant and prevent the supply of current, which 
is a most serious matter. Also the premiums charged by 
insurance companies for electrical buildings are extremely high 
in any case, and would be more so unless the building through- 
out were of a fireproof nature. 

A system of fire hydrants should be fitted throughout the 
building, and in most electrical stations the staff are exercised 
in fire drill. 

All walls (at any rate those of engine-house) should be 
carried down to same level as foundations of engine beds, and 


-a clear space should be left all round the building between 


external walls and those of adjoining buildings to prevent trans- 


mission of any vibration. 


There are many other points in the planning and construc- 
tion of electrical generating stations that require consideration, 
but I hope to have given some general idea of the special 
matters to be thought of, which may prove of interest. 

I had hoped to be able to show views of several stations 
beyond those I have erected myself, but have been unable in 


_the time at my disposal to do so with one exception, and that 
“is the St Pancras electrical generating station, plans of which 


I am now able to show you through the courtesy of its chief 
electrical engineer, Mr. Sydney W. Baynes. This station is an 
extension of a smaller one, and has been planned upon a rather 


awkwardly shaped site. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.* 


E owe the foundation of this, “the noblest institution in 

the wor!d,” to the exertions of the citizens of London 

to provide for a large houseless population, in which good 

work the citizens were greatly assisted by grants from King 
Henry VIII. 

_ It was long customary to designate King Edward VI. as its 
special founder ; but historical records show that King Edward 
had little to do with the foundation of Christ’s Hospital ; both 
the house itself and the revenues for its support came from his 
predecessors, or were raised by the bounty of the citizens them- 
selves ; the young King Edward bestowed upon the Hospital 
its name and conferred upon it certain grants for its support in 


_ connection with the Hospital of Bridewell, which the king had 


founded, and St Thomas’s, which the citizens themselves had 
purchased. 

The story runs that the king’s attention was directed to this 
foundation by a sermon preached before him by Bishop Ridley 
in the year 1552; and that in consequence the king sent by the 
bishop a letter to the mayor, “declaring his special command- 
ment that the mayor should travail therein,” which are the 
words of the old chronicler Grafton. 

_ But this was not until after the citizens had done what they 
could and found that they required certain aid from the Crown. 

Bishop Ridley himself, in his farewell letter to his friends, 
written shortly before his martyrdom, attributed the chief merit 


to the city magistrates, first to Sir Richard Dobbs, in whose 


mayoralty the renewed effort was made, and next to his suc- 
cessor, Sir George Barnes. In order to furnish a still more 
effectual remedy for the wounds of the commonwealth, 
Edward VI. devised a system of parochial education through- 


* A paper read by Mr. Alexander at the visit of members of the 
Upper Norwood Atheneum. 
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out the kingdom. “This,” said the youthful monarch, whose 
sagacity was much beyond his years, “shall well ease and 
remedy the deceitful workings of things, disobedience of the 
lower sort, casting of seditious bills, and will clearly take away 
the idleness of the people.” His early demise interfered with 
the accomplishment of the design, which has since been carried 
out by public exertion. 

But he had already endowed several schools besides Christ’s 
Hospital, which proved the value which he attached to the 
blessings of education. 

By degrees and in the gradual succession of years, it 
appears that an increasing interest began to be taken in the 
children, as we find a Lewis. Randall giving 50/. towards 
providing a dinner of roast meat for them every year on 
St. Matthias’s Day, unless the feast should fall in Lent ; and in 
that case “good furmity was to be substituted, both at. dinner 
and supper.” 

When the Grey Friars came to London in the thirteenth 
century they established themselves on the north side of what 
we now call Newgate Street. Here I think it will be interesting 
to note the origin of this order. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century a certain 
Italian, whose parents were rich, had been greatly given to the 
pleasures of this world, when in his twenty-second year he was 
stricken down by a severe illness. 

Such was the severity of this illness that it had the effect of 
completely changing the character of his mind, for he forthwith 
turned his back upon the world and its vanities, and gave him- 
self up to the study of the Gospel and to the meditating upon 
things holy and divine. 

A mind so constituted as to be capable of at once flying 
from one extremity to another is generally easily led to adopt 
still more strict views in working out the. religious ideas with 
which it has become imbued. Accordingly this personage, 
when his mind was thoroughly inspired by the nature of his 
meditations, happened one day to enter a church where he 
heard Our Lord’s injunction given to His apostles in the tenth 
chapter of Matthew. With this he was so forcibly impressed 
that he adopted the language of the tenth verse and applied it 
to himself, resigned his possessions and determined henceforth 
to devote himself entirely to the practice and encouragement 
of religious mortification. 

His disinterested conduct was followed by many persons of 
a similar turn of mind, and he was soon enabled to form an order 
which assumed his own name, and which was that of St. 
Francis. 

The rule by which this order was bound was that of 
inculcating absolute poverty as the essence of all religion. The 
monks of the order were called Minorites, and also Grey Friars, 
because of the colour of their habit. 

Such was the origin of the Order of St. Francis, which was 
instituted in 1209, and in ten years grew to upwards of 5,000. 
In 1224 a deputation of nine of them (four clerics and five laics) 
arrived in England with letters from Pope Honorius III. Here 
in Newgate Street, aided by the citizens, they built first a 
chapel, then a church, and then again a much larger church, 
the latter between 1301 and 1327. 

In 1539 they surrendered to King Henry VIII, in whose 
hands the house remained for some time. Just before his death 
he provided that the church of the Grey Friars should become 


the parish church of “ Christ’s Church within Newgate.” 


It appears that Christ’s Hospital was not originally founded 
as a school ; its object was to rescue young children from the 
streets, to shelter, feed, clothe, and lastly to educate them. 

The citizens had already received from the king the monas- 
tery of Grey Friars, and from its new parish church came the 
name of Christ’s Hospital. 

When the citizens had collected sufficient funds they 
repaired the Grey Friars’ buildings, and on November 23, 1552, 
the poor children were received to the number of about 4oo. 

Before the forty-third year of the reign. of Elizabeth the 
relief of the poor in each parish was effected as far as possible 
by contributions of the richer inhabitants. es 

In the reign of Henry VIII. (1535), when the impending 
ruin of the religious houses threatened the country with a 
“ multitudinous sea” of vagrants who had previous to this 
period been relieved by the liberality of the monastic institu- 
tions, an Act was passed which imposed, upon all governors of 
shires, cities, towns, hundreds, hamlets and parishes the burden 
of supporting “every aged poor and impotent person which was 
born or dwelt three years within the same limit, by way of 
voluntary and charitable alms in every the same cities, and with 
such convenient alms as shall be thought meet by their dis- 
cretion, so as none of them shall be compelled to go openly in 
begging.” 

To return to Christ’s Hospital. When the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen rode to St. Paul’s on the following Christmas Day all 
the children stood in array from Lawrence Lane-in-Cheap to- 
wards Paul’s, “attired in a livery or dress of russet cotton, the , 
boys with red caps, and the girls with kerchiefs on their heads, 
having a woman keeper between every twenty children ; and 
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accompanied also by the physician and four surgeons, and the 
master of the hospital.” . : 

At the following Easter the boys and “mayden children” 
were in “ plonket,” or blue ; hence Christ’s Hospital also became 
called the ** Blue Coat School.” 

It has been imagined that the coat was the mantle, and the 
yellow, as it is technically termed, the sleeveless tunic of the 
monastery ; the leathern girdle also corresponding with the 
hempen cord of the friar. : 

There is an old tradition among the boys that the dress 
was originally of velvet, fastened with silver buttons, and an 
exact facsimile of the ordinary habit of Edward VI. It is 
most reasonable to regard the dress as copied from the costume 
of the citizens of London at this period (1552), when long blue 
coats were the common habit of apprentices and serving men, 
and yellow stockings were generally worn. The school is 
vulgarly called “ The Yellow Stocking School.” The coat fits 
closely to the body, but has loose sleeves, and beneath is worn 
a sleeveless undercoat ; around the waist is a red leather 
girdle, a clerical band round the neck, and a small flat black 
cap, about the size of a saucer, complete the costume. ' 

“While the citizens were perfecting the good work, King 
Edward was seized with small-pox, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. 

When, however, the scheme for the endowment of the Royal 
Hospital was placed before the pious prince, and, according to 
the usual practice, a blank had been left for the amount of 
property which the City were to receive for this object, Edward, 
with his own hand, wrote in the sum, ‘4,000 marks by the 
year,” and then exclaimed, in the hearing of his Council, * Lord, 
I. yield Thee most hearty thanks that Thou hast given me life 
thus long to finish this work, to the glory of Thy name.” 

Among the early bequests is the following :— 

“When the hospital was erected and put into good order, 
there was one Richard Castel, a/zas Casteller, shoemaker, 
dwelling in Westminster, a man who was called the ‘Cock of 


Westminster,’ because both winter and summer he was at. 


work by four o’clock in the morning. This man thus steadily 
and honestly labouring for his living purchased land and tene- 
ments at Westminster, worth 44/. per annum, and having no 
child, with the consent of his wife, who survived him, gave the 
same land wholly to Christ’s Hospital, and for the succour of 
the miserable, sore and sick harboured in the hospitals about 
London.” 

The ancient Hospital buildings suffered materially in the 
Great Fire of 1666, when the church of the monastery was 
entirely destroyed 

The Hospital was rebuilt by the Governors, anticipating its 
revenue from the endowment of the king and other sources. 
The great hall was rebuilt by Alderman Sir John Frederick, at 
a cost of 5,000/ 

The first important addition to the foundation after the Fire 
was the mathematical school, founded by Charles II., 1672, for 
forty boys to be instructed in navigation. They are called 
“King’s Boys,” and wear a badge on the right shoulder. Lest 
this mathematical school should fail for want of boys properly 
qualified to supply it, one Mr. Stone, a governor, left a legacy 
to maintain a subordinate mathematical school of twelve boys 
(“The Twelves’), who wear a badge on the left shoulder, and 
to these have been added “ The Twos.” 

The mathematical school was originally designed by 
Samuel Pepys, then Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Sir Robert Clayton, Sir Jonas Moore, Sir Christopher Wren 
and Sir Charles Scarburgh were among the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital at this time. To these the famous name of ‘Samuel 
Pepys was afterwards added. 

There is preserved a collection of letters between Pepys and 
Major Aungier, Sir Isaac Newton, Halley and other persons, 
relating to the management of the mathematical school, and 
containing details of the career of some of the king’s scholars 
after leaving school The letters extend from 1692 to 1695, and 
are the original letters received by Pepys, with his drafts of the 
answers. 

Pepys, it appears, printed and handed about privately some 
letters about the abuses of Christ’s Hospital. He certainly 
saved from ruin the mathematical foundation. This was the 
first considerable extension of the system of education at the 
Hospital, which originally consisted of a grammar school for 
boys and a separate school for girls, the latter being taught to 
read, sew and mark 

Pepys relates the following curious story of a Blue Coat 
girl :—“ Two wealthy citizens are lately dead and left their estates, 
one toa Blue Coat boy and the other to a Blue Coat girl in 
Christ’s Hospital, the extraordinariness of which has led some 
of the magistrates to carry it on to a match, which ended ina 
public wedding —he in his habit of blue satin, led by two girls, 
and she in blue with an apron green and petticoat yellow, all 
of sarsenet, led by two of the boys of the house, through Cheap- 
side to’ Guildhall Chapel, where they were married by the Dean 
of St Paul’s, she given by my Lord Mayor.” 

The wedding dinner, it seems, was kept in the Hospital 
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hall. A description was contained in a letter to Mrs. Steward, — 
which concluded thus|:—“ Bow bells are just now ringing ding 
dong, but whether for this I cannot presently tell, but it is 
likely enough, for I have known them ring upon much foolisher 
occasions, and lately, too.” . toe 
From 1553 to 1600, which embraces the first forty-eight 
years of the foundation, the donations and bequests principally 
made by governors amounted to 9,828/. 9s 8d. The estates 


granted or presented within the same period, exclusive ofa _ 


magnificent benefaction from Lady Mary Ramsey towards its 
close, produced an annual rental of over 4,000/ 


Notwithstand- 


ing this apparent wealth, however, the Institution was'in reality ue 


in considerable difficulty. 
At this period it maintained and educated 400 children and 
relieved with alms a vast number of poor. 


This enormous. ~ 


draught upon its funds compelled a reduction in the number of: — 


its inmates and pensioners, and it appears that in 1580 there 
were only 150 children on the books, and in 1597 we find that 
the hospital was in debt 800/. ORS ciel 
Through the efforts of the Lord Mayor, who had 
liking to relieve the house,” and other benevolent persons, 
including the grants of Dame Mary Ramsey, it soon began to 
diséncumber itself of its embarrassments. Amongst the other 
gifts of this benefactress to the institution she merits the 
honour of having laid the foundation of that distinction which 


the scholars of Christ’s Hospital have from time to time 
attained |in the University of Cambridge. Prior to this the - 


hope of academical preferment was held out to children who 


discovered a more than ordinary aptitude for learning, andin 


the year:1566 an allowance of twelve pence a week was given 
to an exhibitioner at Cambridge. Three years after this an 
application was made to Cecil, the sagacious secretary to the 
illustrious Elizabeth, to petition Her Majesty for preferment for 


the children at the University, and a supply of books, with — 
eightpence a week, till he obtained a fellowship, was ordered in 


the same year (1569) to a\student at Oxford. 
It does not appear that the suit was granted ; at any rate no 


permanent assistance for similar purposes seems to have 


emanated from the royal benevolence. . 
The following portion of a tablet, therefore, commemorative 


| of the charitable deeds of Lady Ramsey to Christ’s Hospital | 


seems worthy of being brought undernotice. It was affixed to 


one of the pillars in Christ Church, and kept its place until the 


Great Fire:— 


Behold the workes of God, done by His servant, 
DAME MARy RAMSEY, 
She hath given a yearly maintenance for two fellowes 
* and four scholars in Cambridge, : ef 
More, two livings of good value when they shall become fit to supply 
them. 


| More, towards certain sermons to be preached in this church yearly. 
More, in Christ’s Hospital a free writing school for poor men’s ~ 


children. ae 
More, in the country, a free granimar school for the poorer sort. 
All which several gifts before remembered are to continue _ 


yearly for ever. rm 
The rest of the Godly Worke done by this Good Lady— 


She hath given a worthy maintenance to the poore of Christ’s Hospital. ~ < 


More, 
More, 
More, 
More, 
More, 
More, 
More, 


a bountiful gift for the healing of poore wounded souldiers. 

a liberal maintenance for poore maimed souldiers. — 

a liberal miintenance for ten aged widows. 

a bountiful gift to release poore men out of prison. 

a bountiful gift to relieve poore men in prison. 

a yearly stipend to poore maide’s marriages. 

to the relief of the poore of seyeral parishes. 

All which several gifts are for ever. 

This benevolent lady lies buried in the Parish Church of 

St. Mary Woolnoth. 


In 1780 the Lord George Gordon riots took place in London, 
and as an idea had prevailed among the populace that the 
children of Christ’s Hospital were being nurtured in the principles 
of popery, cn the night of June 2, when the gaols were burnt 
by the mob, the prisoners who had made their escape from 
Newgate assembled in the outlet of the Grey Friars for the 
purpose of striking off their fetters. They then demanded to 
be admitted within the gates of the Hospital, but Mr. Wales, 


‘who was then the mathematical master, would not permit this, 


and by his firm and manly remonstrances succeeded in con- 
vincing them that they were under a mistake, and that no 


benefit could ensue but much evil arise from making an attack | 


upon harmless and defenceless children. 

Had this not been the case, who can tell what might have 
been the consequence? A second * Massacre of the Innocents” 
might have taken place within the precincts of an institution 
specially erected for their protection. 


Since 1839 Christ’s Hospital has been open to all classes of © 


children, without any preference in favour of those whose 
parents are free of the City of London. Every child whoisa 
subject of Great Britain is eligible for admission upon the 
nomination of.a governor. The school possesses no income 
under the charter, its support having always depended upon 


aoe good ‘ 


aN 
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benefactions and bequests, many of which have been of the 
most munificent character. The gross income of the Hospital 
may be stated at about 70,000/. a year, but as there are 


- numerous charities for the blind and aged to be provided for, 


as well as funds for exhibitions, outfits for sea, rebuilding and 


repairing, the income for the maintenance of the establishments 
in London and Hertford is brought down to about 4 5,000/, 
a year. © 


- ~JIn- London there are sixteen wards, making up 763 beds, 


and at Hertford eight wards, making up 446 beds, besides 


Tite egal OS® 


“4 


attorney from Mr. Ruskin in matters of business. 


' forty-three carts, all but a cart full. 


the girls’ school, in which there are at present only twenty 
7 Pp y ) 


girls. The total number of children on the foundation is about 


3,220 Among the illustrious and well-known names of men 
_ who have been educated at this school we may mention Thomas 


Fanshaw Middleton, D.D., first bishop in India; Charles 


Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Joshua Barnes, James Henry 


Leigh Hunt and William Camden. 


RUSKIN LETTERS. 


ne of Mr. Ruskin’s letters, showing the homeliness of 
~) the great Professor’s life, will be read with interest. They 


are supplied to the Leeds Mercury by Mr. John Bell, registrar 
- of births and deaths at Coniston, who was a great friend of 


Mr. Ruskin’s, and who for some time has held power-of- 
Mr. Ruskin 
interested himself in 1884 with the case of a family named 
Watkinson, who had sustained a series of losses in farming in 
the neighbourhood of Brantwood. Mr. Ruskin started a sub- 
scription in their behalf, and himself wrote the following in the 
subscription-book:— : 

_ .“My good neighbours, the Watkinsons, of Lawson Park, 
have been put to great distress since they came there on April 7 
last year, with good-will to work all of them, husband and 
wife, elder son and little daughter, but little more than their 
own hands and good-will to trust to, and they have had a run 
of ill-luck since, besides the sorrow of losing their younger boy, 
a child of six, by the blow of a scythe | On July 17 they lost a 
cow, for which they had given 20/.; then a calf, which they had 


' reared; then the first of the great storms blew their grange 


roof off, and scattered irrevocably or destroyed all their hay, 
I partly reimbursed them 
for their loss myself, enabling them to buy another cow and the 
horse they now have, but this horse is now taken ill, just when 
they needed him (the shoulder and limb affected by abscess); 
and I believe myself quite justified by the worth and the good 
courage of the family in asking now for some little further help 
for them so as to enable them to get another horse and hire a 
farm. labourer for the work which the son is scarce strong 


_ enough for —JOHN RUSKIN, Brantwood, March 26, 1384.” 


Mr Ruskin started the subscription at 57, and it ultimately 
totalled up to 34/. 5s 8d, the following being the final entry in 
the subscription-book, now in the hands of Mr. John Bell, and 
in Mr. Ruskin’s own handwriting :— 

“8th April, received total to here 35/. 5s. 87, which I think 
quite as much as is needed in the case. I am sure it is far 
more than was looked for, and my most true thanks are 


- rendered, with Mrs Watkinson’s rejoicing ones, to the sub- 
’ ] s , 


scribers.—John Ruskin, Brantwood, 8th April, as aforesaid ” 

Some time ago Mr. Ruskin induced Miss Wakefield to 
promise to sing at Coniston in aid of the charities, and to stay 
with him as his guest, but she did not turn up, and afterwards 
explained the cause. He felt very keenly the breaking of her 
engagement, and wrote the following, which was read to the 
audience at the concert :— 

“ Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire—Mr. Ruskin cannot 
too strongly express to the audience the regret he has felt at 
the breaking of her engagement by Miss Wakefield on the 
present occasion. He does not, however, feel called upon to 
express his sense of the slight put upon Mrs. Severn and 
himself, and he is sure that the feelings and expectations of 
others, for which he can offer no defence, has not been in 
reality so great as it appears, that the mischance has been 


'mainly owing to thoughtlessness and to the certainty felt by 


the young lady that she can make us all forget their quarrel 
with her at the first notes of her voice on some future occasion. 
Whatever our immediate disappointment, it must be remem- 
bered that the presence of an executant whose merits, real or 
supposed, discourage other performers, may not be alwaysa 
benefit to a concert, and Mr. Ruskin may perhaps be permitted 
to state that his own feeling in such matters is that a song 
rendered with simplicity of feeling by a soft and clear voice of 
average power possesses all the elements of the most delightful 
music, and that the intricacies and splendours of modern com- 
positions for voices of extraordinary power too frequently efface 
pleasure in astonishment.” 

Mr. Ruskin was of a very homely turn, and took great 


_ interest in the social life of Coniston and in the poor of the 


place. He was ever-happiest when promoting the happiness 
of others, In 1883 he lectured at Coniston on one of the 


incidents of 1848, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the deserving poor. The lecture realised 20/. 125, but at the 
request of the Professor was not reported His object was to 
direct attention to the lofty and patriotic character of Lieu- 
tenant, afterwards Sir,, Henry Edwards,‘whom Mr. Ruskin stated 
afterwards he had known as a boy and by whose precepts he 
had profited. In January 1884 he gave a splendid school treat 
to the scholars attending the Coniston day schools. 

Mr. Ruskin was fond of Coniston. Some time ago Mr. Bell 
went to London, and on returning the Professor asked him 
how he liked the sights he had seen, and Mr. Bell’s reply was 
of all the sights he had seen he liked Coniston best. ‘ Ah,” 
the Professor said, “ycu may travel the world over and never 
see any place so beautiful as Coniston is” Here are two 
letters showing the homeliness of Mr. Ruskin :— 

“ Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire: January 11, 1884. 

“ Dear John (Bell),— What weather! I can’t get over even to 
tea, let 2lone my walk with Libbie (Miss Bell), but much love - 
to her and Polly, and please tell them I hope tor their kindness 
in helping ine to see after the children’s tea on Tuesday. I 
can’t get a magic lantern from anywhere, so do you think that 
two or three of the Coniston band could be got who could give 
the children a couple of hours’ dance after tea? If they only 
played games to the music it would be ten times merrier than 
without. Please do all you can for me in this, and in truest 
regards to your father, believe me, affectionately yours, John 
Ruskin,” 

“Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire: May 7. 

“Dear John,—Tell Polly to put in hand a blue frock for 
Jane Annie, without one pinned-on or double bit in it.” 

One of the most noteworthy letters the late Mr. Ruskin 
received was from America on his eightieth birthday. It was 
addressed to the “Greatest Man on Earth, Coniston.” This 
letter gave the Professor the keenest possible delight. 


PARIS EXHIBITION PRIZE. 


‘THE following are the conditions for the competition for 
the Paris Exhibition Prize, 1900, offered by Mr. Arthur 
Cates to members of the Architectural Association :— 

Candidates to. be members of the Architectural Association 
without limit as to age. i 

To have passed the R'I.B A. final examination, or 

To have passed the intermediate examination, and also to 
submit drawings equivalent to the testimonies of study required 
to be’sent in for the final examination. 
~ To also submit practical working drawings and some brief 
descriptive reports of a technical character, satisfactory evi- 
dence of ability in architectural and constructive design, with 
good accurate draughtsmanship, being essential 

Applications, with drawings, &c., to be sent in to the hon. 
secretaries at 56 Great Marlborough Street not later than’ 
April 30, 1900. 

The examination to determine the award of the prize to be 
partly written and partly cral, and conducted by gentlemen 
appointed by the committee. The subjects will be:— 

(a) French, as written and spoken. 

(2) Technical French, as used in relation to architecture 
and building. 

(c) The metrical system and its application to architecture, 
building plans, surveys and accounts. 

(2) General knowledge of architecture if thought necessary 
by the examiners. 

The examiners will have full power to award the prize or 
not, as they may think fit. 

The successful candidate will be required to spend not less 
than four weeks in Paris to study, examine and report on the 
architecture and buildings of the Exhibition, and must on or 
before December 22, 1900, deliver to the hon. secs. an illus- 
trated report descriptive of the same. 

The successful student will receive 20/7, to be paid in two 
instalments, the first on his leaving England and the secondon 
his submitting the illustrated report to the satisfaction of the 
committee of the Architectural Association. He may be 


required to read a paper before the Architectural Association 


on the subject of his study. 

The illustrated report, or a complete copy, to be presented 
to the Architectural Association, who shall have the right to 
publish the whole or any part in “ Architectural Association 
Notes.” 


The John Hopkinson wing of the engineering laboratory’ 


in Cambridge, which is a memorial of the electrical engineer, 


will be opened on Friday, February 2. Lord Kelvin will 
deliver an inaugural address and the Master of Trinity will 
unveil a portrait of the late Dr. Hopkinson presented to the 
laboratory by subscribers. | 


- 
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THE DOME AS THE BASIS OF AN 
ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM." 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HE Duomo at Ferrara is an old building modernised to the 

design of F. Mazzarelli in 1637 and carried on from 1711-28. 

It displays several features which illustrate the study upon 

which we are engaged. At once more complex and interesting 

than the other examples, built on an oblong site, lit almost 

exclusively from a clerestory, this building affords an instance 
of what may be done with a town church on an.ordinary plot. 

There are three internal transepts, each marked by a dome, 
the intervening blocks being treated on the Gothic plan of 
oblong bays in the nave and squares in the aisles. There is, 
however, a minor difference in the setting out, for a kind of 
lateral perspective has been obtained in the plan of the piers, 
such as may be seen in Bramante’s architectural background 
to Raphael’s fresco of the “ School of Athens,” + but which has 
not, so far as the author 1s aware, been realised elsewhere. | It 
is an effect especially suitable in a Renaissance church, on 
account of the stability that it suggests, preventing too many 
cress views, as well as that slender pillar effect which distin- 
guishes a Gothic interior. ; 

That the last point is a danger to be avoided in Renaissance 
churches may be seen in the earliest examples, as St. Agostino 
at Rome, the cathedral at Pienza, &c. 

In such early instances the Gothic plan is merely clothed 
in Classic detail, as in the piers, which become four pilasters 
back to back, of inordinate proportion, in spite of the use of 
pedestals, owing to the attempt to reach up to the cross-vault- 
ing at the usual level of a Medizval interior. Such an effort 
is not aided by the small rise of a round arch, as compared 
with that of the pointed form. 

Returning to the consideration of the plan before us, an 
explanation may be due to the reader who is at home in vault- 
ing problems, and may be wondering how those oblong nave 
bays are ceiled The groins are not ellipses, nor do they 
twist, but the covering is circular barrel vaulting with intersec- 
tions for the windows, the wall arches being run on to the 
main vault at the crown level, or nearly so; the half groins, 
however, are not in one plane as the halves of a diagonal rib 
would be, the junction being concealed by the decoration. 
These wall arches, moreover, are sprung high up off the vault 
itself. 

Undoubtedly this is rather a trick, but when one remembers 
the difficulties of roofing such oblongs with round arch vaulting, 
one can only be amused at the ingenuity displayed. The 
aisles are domed with surface vaults, adding much to the 
sense of apparent stability in this church. The lighting of the 
building is remarkable, proceeding almost entirely from the 
intervening ‘blocks on their three sides, through a clerestory 
over the aisle, the domes being windowless, with a very good 
effect as regards the light and shade of the interior. 

Unlike many examples, this of Ferrara has the advantage 
of conforming to the doctrinaire rule that the dome marks a 
resting-place, for here each distinguishes a transept and is also 
a point from which seven altars are visible at once, being an 
effect sometimes arrived at in modern Roman Catholic churches, 
as in the crypt of the Sacré Cceur at Montmartre. The lines 
of sight laid down on the plan show that this result is obtained 
by an attention to cross views not common in .Renaissance 
interiors, 

The question, however, of the impolicy of using domes at 
other than points of rest is really one of vista, it being assumed 
to be unpleasing to look down a series of domes; that is to 
Say, it is the structural question of the dome section, for while 
domes of the pendentive and drum types are apt, by rising 
high above the enclosing arches, to make awkward gaps in the 
line of the covering, saucer domes and surface vaults are not 
so open to objection, being lower in section and more in 
harmony with the arches that cuntain them, 

Undoubtedly, however, the question of vista is of the 
greatest importance. For instance, in this very example, on 
looking down the length of the nave, the three domes, or rather 
the two beyond us, occurring after the cross vaulting between, 
tend to leave the end arches of each block without apparent 
support. This effect occurs also in Gothic cathedrals whose 
crossing carries a lantern. In the latter case a remedy has’ 
sometimes been found in vaulting the crossing level with choir 
and nave, which, of course, at once extinguishes the problem. 
In this instance the use of saucer domes or surface vaults for 
these transept domes would have removed the effect of the 
aps to a large degree. 

Considerations of vista are also a reason for the level ridges 
of an English Gothic vault, in that the effect of length is best 


* A paper by Mr. Arthur Bolton, read at the last meeting of the 


Architectural Association. 
_ } Usually|considered to represent Bramante’s ideas for a St.'Peter’s, | 
with a nave on the basis of a Latin cross plan. : 


| The defect, however, follows that the sides appear in 


produced by providing a line for the eye to travel along, and 
that of the vault crown is one of those most naturally followed. _ 
In wooden-roofed interiors ridge rib and purlins effect the 
saine object. Ribs are not at first sight a promising ideain __ 
connection with domes, though there are cases where the use 
of strongly-marked ribs, as in St. Maria di Gradi, Viterbo(1740, 
Salvio Niccolo), carried up from the angles of an irregular 
octagon, or other form on which the dome rests, still leaves 
something of the special dome effect, such as. might not be 
entirely lost if a system of wide bands down the centre were, ig 
used, leaving circles to occupy the spaces at the sides.* The a 
introduction, however, of all ribs in domes, while producing 
often a ceiling of powerful effect, seems to destroy those special Be 
qualities of the sphere as a covering, which count for so much __ 
in the attractiveness of the dome as an architectural feature. _ 
From the point of view of a domical church there is a 
certain imperfection in combining, as in this example, domes. ce 
with cross vaults, one being a surface and the other a line treat- a 
ment. St. Paul’s presents a clever compromise in this respect, 
as in the nave the oblong bays are covered by saucer domes 
which rest on the cross arches at the ends, while on the sides 
they are supported by the groins of an interpenetrated cylinder. 
sufficiently. ek 
supported by the thin line of the groin, as compared with the 
ends carried on the strong cross arches. The wreath band at 
the base of the saucer dome, while exaggerating the point, 
seems required to emphasise the cupola form. Thetwocross- 
vaulted bays of the intervening blocks betwéen the transepts 
could very well be treated as one composition, either domed _ 
with a saucer or covered with a barrel vault. Ofthis thereis 
an instance—the Badia di St. Fisre, at Arezzo (1550(?) Vasari) 
—in which the treatment below the vault is aS a Palladian bay _ 
of two free columns and a central arched opening carryinga __ 
small oval dome across the aisle. Emphasis is thus giventoa 


BS 


side altar. The tendency to setting out in square bays in 


domical work is directly manifested in the greater harmony of 
the Badia scheme. OME 
We shall conclude this part of our essay, dealing with 
Type I., the Domical Church, by a reference to St. Fidele, at 
Milan (1569-79, Pellegrino Pellegrini). This is an instance of 
the application of thé surface vault and a single span nave, _ 
bringing this example into comparison with those of St. Andrea 
and the Carmine with which we started. It illustrates also 
how in the Later Renaissance a treatment of columns as orders _ 
on stricter Roman lines was attempted. In this case the a 
columns of the main order are used as vaulting shafts,asin the 
therm, though with a closer adherence to rule than probably 
distinguished the works of the Romans themselves. Wemay 
consider this example as the model of the Madeleine at Paris, 
though the covering in that case is by pendentives and top-lit 
domes. Aisles in this type can be obtained by bringing out = 
the order free from the side wall and covering the passage bya 
barrel vault from column to column, as in St. Quirico, Siena. 
A good abutment is thus obtained where the side walls are thin. 


Second Type.—The Five-dome Plan. — ae 

We now proceed to take up our second type, differing from 
that. which we have been considering in this important respect, 
that the Five-dome plan constitutes an isolated and self- 
contained structure, and retains rather more of the original 
dome effect, possessing as it does a central and dominating 
cupola-covered area, : ‘ea 

It is, perhaps, the most satisfactory development of the 
simple domed apartment of the type of the Pantheon, as it is 
free from the complications that arise with attempts upon an 
octagonal basis. ee Sees tg 

We have already alluded to the relation between the 
examples of our second type and the Byzantine model, as in 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and also to the process of opening out the 
Square supporting masses as minor domed compartments of the 
plan. a 

The barrel vaults that bind these squares together agree 
well in idea with the main dome which they carry, being, in ~ = 
fact, only arches of an ampler width, insuring a greater sense 
of stability. Cc: es 

The system as a whole tends to lower the interior,asthe 
pier compartments, as hollowed out, must not be too high . 
internally, while the existence of much space above would call 
for an upper storey, also domed, such as, indeed, might well 
exist in relation to a system of internal galleries of a structural 
character. In St. Salvatore the space above is disposed of as 
a panelled attic, the lines of which range round the whole 
interior. . Sa 

In applying the Classic features to this type of plan the legs 
of the piers became naturally the main pilasters, enclosing a 
minor order carrying the small arches of the i 


I internal dome, 
this treatment agreeing well with the ideas of Bramante and 
Palladio. - ; 


ri 


a el te aot aS 


—— 


* French Gothic vaults, where treated with English ridge ribs, _ 
produce a somewhat wavy effect owing to the rise and fall of the ridge, — 
although this is not so noticeable as might be expected, reke 
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In certam examples these minor domes have drums, and 
- show outside as turrets like in S. M. Campagna, Piacenza, and 
- St. Giustina, Padua ; but in St. Salvatore, Venice, the drum is 
- omitted, the dome springing from a’string just above the heads 
of the small arches, which are united by pendentives. 

_ By the use of the surface vault, as already explained, a still 
further reduction of height can be effected. The same course 
can be adopted with the central dome as in St. Rosa, by which 
means the whole interior may. be brought to a unity and 
‘spaciousness of effect such as the first efforts could not attain, 
owing to their excessive proportions. 

_ There are cases, of course, where the Five-dome plan might 
be used for the opposite quality should a frankly tower-like 


result be desired, for if sufficient altitude were given to the 


-minor domes the central feature could be carried to an other- 
wise unattainable elevation, producing a strong impression of 
height, but at the expense of what are generally considered to 
be the special characteristics of the dome. 

The church at Viterbo, dedicated to SS. Francesco e Paolo, 
is just outside the walls of the town. It was built for one of the 


__- Farnesi, who were great patrons of the architect Vignola ; he 


was, in fact, building Caprarola for them between 1555-59 in 
the same neighbourhood, so that the attribution of this work 
also to him is not unreasonable. 
and the interior rather rough, though not wanting in dignity. 
This example is interesting in our inquiry because in the 


same town is St. Rosa, built in 1848, of almost the same | 


dimensions but of an entirely different internal effect. The 


two are drawn side by side to the same scale. 


_ The quality of space tends to disappear when much height | 


is given, and not only are the minor domes of St. Rosa pro- 
portionately less in height, but the surface vault principle 
being applied to the main dome, a great reduction in the total 
height is obtained on a similar plan of nearly equal dimensions. 
The greater effect of spaciousness obtained is very much more 
than is accounted for by the actual difference in size. Some 
part of this is due to the greater attention bestowed upon the 
minor domes, and to the attempt that has been made to bring 
them into closer relation with the central area. The modifica- 
tions introduced into the plans of the main piers are in this 
- direction, and also in that of providing a better seating for the 
‘start of the domes. It will be observed that the minor domes 
might have been treated as surface vaults, reducing their 
height, with a probable gain in spaciousness of effect to the 
_ whole interior. 

The aim in a church of this type must be to get good cross 
views, and a perfect relation between the central and minor 
domes, in which respect the relative bulk of the four great 
piers is a matter of primary importance. 

The church of St. Maria dell’ Umilta at Pistoia (about 1509, 
Ventura Vitoni), shows that a tempting solution of this side of 
the problem was not untried. It seems easy to replace the 
piers by four single columns, giving a practically unen- 
cumbered square interior, while carrying on them the vaults 
and domes above, as we find done in Byzantine examples, or 
in La Martorana at Palermo, in which last: Pointed arches 
are used. Renaissance examples also are to be found in 
which single columns are used, and one in which a group of 
four half-columns fused together forms the pier. 

' The drawback to this single-column plan, however, lies in 
its excessive simplification, by which it loses interest; a single 
glance reveals the whole interior, and also seems to stamp the 
upper part as somewhat of a fraud, so much architectural 
scenery above with so little apparent support below. Whereas 
the pier system, at any rate, has more reserve and mystery, 


while the unity and relation of parts can be equally well pre- | 


served, and, above all, it has that air of stability which con- 
stitutes so large an element in genuine architectural effect. 

- When the S. M. dell’ Umilta type is extended on all sides, 
still using columns, the plan of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is 
approached, as the formation of a central octagon by the 
omission of the four middle columns becomes necessary to 
secure the relative increase of importance to the dome. We 
have, in fact, a hall of columns to which a cupola is applied 
in order to secure a free central area. The type is essentially 
a compromise, owing to the tendency in the spectator’s mind 


to restore the omitted columns, an impression probably arising | 
in part from the difference of scale between the small bays of | 


the colonnade and the wide central area. 

It is interesting to remember that Palladio’s favourite form 
of vestibule is a hall about 30 feet square, having four columns 
about 5 feet out from the angles. In his designs the central 
area thus formed is usually cross-vaulted, leaving flat ceilings 
for the angle squares, but with a domical treatment the Five- 
dome plan is obtained, and would be equally palatial in effect. 
This is recorded in passing as an illustration of the domestic 
application of the type.. : 

El Sagrario, Granada, a Spanish example (1705-59), ap- 
proximates in scale of plan to St. Francesco and St. Rosa, but 
exhibits a wide variation of internal section. In this instance 


practically in two storeys, the minor domes being lifted above 
the main order. 

The chief peculiarity, however, is that the minor cupolas 
are placed at the cardinal points of the main dome, the angles 
being cross vaulted. 

The plan obtains considerable extension by a series of deep 
recesses in the external walls, and by adding to this a relative 
smallness of features, the impression of a large church is pro- 
duced; In comparison with St. Rosa, it is interesting to 
observe that the central squares of both are of the same 
dimensions, all the increase of size in the Spanish example 
being given to the surrounding areas. The surface vault, 
however, of St. Rosa conveys an idea of adome of much greater 
diameter than that in El Sagrario, where the greater height 
also detracts from the importance of the central feature. If 
the system of the Spanish example were carried to its logical 
development, the effect of a square hall would result, the lofty 
piers becoming incidents in the interior, while the minor domes, 
acquiring the importance of the central feature, would seem to 
be parts of one comprehensive domical covering. 

The arches in three tiers in the side sections, rising from the 
wall recesses to those which carry the vaulting of the angles, 


_and on up to the arches of the minor domes, constitute the best 
The exterior is unfinished | 


feature of the scheme. The many breaks in the detail are 
characteristic of the Spanish use of the orders. 

Our next example, the church of Madonna della Steccata at 
Parma, built by Giov. Franc. Zaccagni from 1521-39, is like 
the Invalides at Paris and churches of that type, in that the 
angles of the plan are not brought in as parts of the general 
effect. This is especially the case in this instance, as the only 
openings are small doorways, thus reducing the plan internally 
to a simple Greek cross, like the church of St. Maria Carceri at 
Prato, a type which it is not our purpose to discuss. 

An interesting point about this example is the greater 
attention bestowed upcn the exterior, and the fact that the 
cupola drum is surrounded by an arcade in place of the more 
usual colonnade, while the curve of the interior and exterior 
dome are almost the same. 

In the church of S. M. della Campagna at Piacenza 
(1522-28), attributed somewhat doubtfully to Bramante, the 
angle domes are carried up as turrets outside, with the usual 
loss of internal effect. The exterior is an interesting piece of 
brickwork, rigidly following the lines of the interior design. 
The Five-dome plan is here extended by barrel-vaulted bays on 
all sides, giving length and a transept effect; while the 
diamond, on which these plans naturally shape themselves, 
falls within the walls of the church. Except for a gain in 
cross views and accommodation, the architectural effect is not 
much improved, though, of course, greater height can be 
indulged in with success. 

There is a diagonal line to be applied in section as well as 
in plan when determining the height of these interiors. The 
most suitable point to consider is that at which the circle of the 
dome lantern, or the apex of the cupola, is to be cut off by the 
cornice of the springing, or by the crown point of the enclosing 
arches. The same consideration applies also to the minor 
cupolas. The next important station point is that in the 
extreme angles of the plan, from which the relative bulk of the 
great piers can best be appreciated. The plan of these piers is, 
therefore, a point of great interest, for, obviously; on that 
depends the extent of the cross view of the interior as a whole, 
as well as the appearance of adequate support for the super- 
structure. 

The first improvement on the simple early form of a square- 
recessed pier is to cant the angles towards the smaller domes, 
as is done slightly in St. Francesco, and rather more in St. 
Rosa. The piers of S. M. della Ghiara at Reggio (1597, Alesso 
Balbi) have very large cants to these minor features. When 
the domes are surface vaults, the cant is like the start of the 
cupola, and where a pendentive is used it acquires greater im- 
portance beginning in that way than when it commences from 
nothing in the internal angle of the pier. : 

A large cant to the main dome characterises the Spanish 
example, which also shows the doubling of the arch bands of 
the minor domes as occurs in late instances. 

A form of pier of a different character is obtained from the 
column type when minor arches are introduced under the 
entablature, so that the order becomes one quarter engaged. 
There was an example by Sansovino, St. Geminiano, Venice, 
1556 (unfortunately destroyed) of about the same scale of plan. 
The column on the angle of the minor squares is an effective 
feature, though with any close adherence to the order system 
certain detail difficulties would have to be faced, which pro- 
bably accounts for the rarity of this type. The great develop- 
ment of pier in St. Alessandro, Milan, obscuring the angle 
domes of the plan, exhibits a tendency backwards to the plan 
of St. Peter’s at Rome as it now is with its isolated angles and 
absence of cross views. : 

We have not in this essay to deal with questions of archi-. 
tectural detail, but we may say, in passing, that these piers 


height has been striven for, and attained by making the interior ' belong to that late phase of the Renaissance already alluded 
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to, when an attempt was made in using the orders to give them 
a separate character. This idea was expressed in various ways, 
but the plan of inserting a’ complete column, and forming a 
recess behind it, was a favourite expedient. 

The complications of the order system are possibly more 
felt in the second type than in the first, as the same need for 
the vertical lines of pilaster and column is not experienced in 
the Five-dome plan as in the domical church. 

St. Alessandro, at Milan (1589-1602, L. Binaghi), may be 
described as belonging in part to both of the selected types. 
It exhibits a skilful extension of the Five-dome plan eastwards 
instead of westwards, as is the more common. By this means 
on entering we realise at once the full effect of the dome, un- 
weakened by any preliminary extent of nave, while the second 
impression of length beyond is pleasing and the manner is 
good, as the second dome repeats the first but in saucer form, 
wisely attempting no second effect of height, and the vista then 
closes in with the natural termination of an apse. 

Without entering on a third division of the subject we will 
glance fora moment at the later stages of the domical archi- 
tecture of the Renaissancein Italy. We have alluded above to 
a late form (St. Giovanni, Pesaro) in which irregular octagons 
are domed with strong ribs from the angles, as somewhat con- 
. verting the dome into a vault in effect, though still leaving 

something of its special character, There is considerable 
boldness of effect in some of the later examples of this type, as 
S.M. di Gradi, Viterbo (1740, Salvio Niccolo). 

S.M. Vita, Bologna (1687-1787, G. Borganzoni), is another 
instance, but with the plan enclosing an oval shape, such as in 
the last period became a marked feature. 

Such oval churches as SS. Pietro e Paolo, Ceraino (1670-79), 
and St’ Maria Prato, Gubbio, are interesting in the present day, 
because experiments have been tried quite recently in oval 
interiors, and the geometrical and structural aspects of the 

‘problem can be observed in these old examples, bad and 
unsuitable as their details may appear. A special study might 
well be given to this type on that account. 

Of the hexagon variety, St. Giovanni Evangelista, Orvieto, 
is an example. While the curious late attempts to, as it were, 
square up within an oval circumference a central circle or 
square, with annexes reaching towards the boundaries of the 
enclosing curve, exemplifies the church of the Madonna di 
St. Luca, at Bologna (1731, C. Dotti). 

The Madonna, at Macerata, by a pupil of Bramante, is an 
earlier form,:in which the central square and annexes are com- 
prised in an octagon. 

St. Jean, at Burgos, is more closely connected with the Five- 
dome plan, though the octagonal boundary has reduced the 
minor domes to triangular spaces of vaulting. The interior, 
less octagonal in effect than appears on paper, is spacious and 
seen at a glance, 

The piers are tall and slender, almost to excess, while the 
dome is somewhat small and tends to lowness of effect, owing 
to the proportionate increase of the surrounding areas. The 
use of the Pointed arch to solve the difficulties of the triangular 
vaulting is a singular fact. 

In conclusion, we have endeavoured to treat the subject of 
domical architecture as a question of structure in an artistic 
sense, and of proportion both of plan and section, independent 
of what is called style. 

While details are decaying form in structure may still be 
progressing, and the interest of the later examples is often due 
to an advance in the general handling of the problem. This 
progress may be lost sight of if we allow ourselves to be 
blinded by prejudice induced by the detail employed, more 
particularly in late examples of the Renaissance. 

An instance of the independence of detail of these problems 
may be seen in the new church of the Sacré Cceur at Montmartre, 
which, though Romanesque in detail, belongs to our second 
type. Amongst other points this example shows how an 
increased height can be obtained in the minor domes of the 
Five-dome plan, by the simple expedient of forming openings 
with Welsh groins in the barrel vaults enclosing the dome. so that 
the whole of the space within the hollow piers is opened up. 
By this means the effect of an otherwise excessive height in 
the minor domes is obviated, and their area is included in that 
of the main structure. If, however, this process is carried too 
far the square hall effect is produced. 

Somewhat analogous is the treatment of the angles of sup- 
port to the minor cupola vaults of the Panthéon, Paris, though 
here carried out with an excessive lightness of pier and in a 
somewhat disconnected manner, due mainly to the entablature 
of the order below 
_ The Roman Catholic Cathedral in progress at Westminster 
is an instance of the use of domes on a large scale, the nave 
consisting of three. domed bays of 60 feet diameter. The side 
arches are here divided into two bays, as in St. Antonio at 
Padua, while structural galleries are obtained by arches on 
columns, as in St. Mark’s. 

Many other developments are possible, and will occur in 
future examples of domical architecture. 


An irresistible tendency to development will be displayed 
in architecture when a start has. been made on the lines of a’ 
possible system. The first experiments are often reckoned as 
failures, but the future is more indulgent than the present, and 
a consideration of their importance as links oftentimes gives a’ 
credit to buildings that might be denied to them solely on their 
artistic merit. . - 

Mr. k. Phené Spiers proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
seconded by Mr. H. H. Statham, and supported by the Presi- 
dent and Messrs. C. H. Brodie and W. H. Seth-Smith, 


Minley Manor, Fleet, Hants. d 
SIR,—I have just seen the illustrations of Minley Manor in 


your issues .of the 5th and 12th inst., 
ascribed to the late George Devey. 
This is an error. 


f 


It. was designed and 
also made additions to it. I was at that time in his office, and 
took part in preparing the drawings, so I know.. Baer 

The small building with lead roof, shown to the right’ hand: 
in your illustration of the 12th, I do not remember, and seems. 
to be by another hand, as does also the fountain (or whatever 
it is) in the centre of. the courtyard (vdde illustration of the 


fave 


erected by the late o 
' Henry Clutton many years ago, and about thirty years since he _ 


* 


5th), and perhaps also the square panel enclosing clock, but all : 


the rest is Mr. Clutton’s work to my knowlédge. 
Mr. A, J. Pilkington, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who succeeded 


to Mr. Clutton’s practice, could corroborate this, and the — 


drawings are probably in his possession, and unless I am 
much mistaken Mr. James Bentley could tell you more about 
the original contract than I, as it was carried out a little while 
before my acquaintance with the late Henry Clutton began. 
Architect, client, contractor and clerk of the works are 
alike dead, and this must be my apology for troubling you with 
this correction. If Mr. George Devey were still with us it would 
not be necessary, as I am quite sure he would be the first man 
to disclaim the attribution. He may, or may not, have been 


responsible for the items I have noted above—that I do not — 


know.— Faithfully yours, ALFRED A, BONELLA. 
St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, S.W.: 
January 24, 1909. 


GENERAL. hee 


The Society of Oil Painters have elected the following 


gentlemen as members :—Mr. G. Spencer Watson, Mr. W.) 


Lee Hankey, R.I., Mr. R. G. Hutchison,, Mr. G. Sheridan ~ 


Knowles, RI., Mr. F. Stuart Richardson, R.L, 
Hughes-Stanton. Rien ree 

The French Institute have unanimously agreed to accept 
the gift of M Osiris, which enables a triennial prize of 4,000/. ' 
to be offered to the author of the work which is considered 
most useful to humanity. i . fees 

M. Carré, architect to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
France, is entrusted with the adaptation of the mansion in the 
Avenue Bois du Boulogne which is to be used for royal visitors’ 
to the International Exposition. . Hea a 

The Committee of the French Salon that will have charge ’ 
of architecture in: the exhibitions of 1900, 1901 and 1902 wil} 
consist of MM. Pascal, Loviot, Normand, Vaudremer, Courtois- 
Suffit, Scellier de Gisors, Adrien Chancel, Daumet, Bceswilwald 
and Formigé. : 

The Queen Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, near North- 
ampton, will henceforth be in charge of the Northamptonshire’ 
County Council, as Mr. James Bouverie, the lord of the manor, 
has conveyed all private rights to that body. It is one of the 
three remaining erected to perpetuate the memory of the wife 
of Edward I, and is the most interesting Mediaeval monument ' 
in Northamptonshire. The County Council will take steps to 
secure the monument from future injury. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport will on Tuesday next read a paper 


and Mr. 1 oa 


a) 


in which this house is - 


a 
* ps 


before the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts on _ 


“ Niello Work.” 

The Exhibition of Works of Art presented by artists in 
aid of the war fund was opened in the Guildhall Art Gallery on’ 
Monday. In the collection are several interesting works. 

The London County Council on Tuesday voted 45,000/. 
to purchase 38 acres of land at Tooting as sites for dwellings 
for the working classes. 
half a million: : 

The Seventh Meeting of the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association for this session will be held on Friday, 
February 2, at 56 Great Marlborough Street, W , at 7P M., when. 


Mr. G M. Nicholson, PASI, will read a paper entitled — 


“ Opening up Land for Building Purposes.” 


It is expected that the outlay will cost’ 
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THE “WEEK. 
Tue action which was tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice on Friday last suggests that special juries are apt to 
‘consider that .models which are supplied for casting are 
liable to risks which the sculptor must accept. The plaintiff 


in the action was Mr. Simsion, and he sought to recover 


from Mr. Fer, the sculptor, 62/ for casting two bronze 
griffins. The defendant counterclaimed 250/. for damage 
to the model. The plaintiff’s explanation was that it was 
impossible to cast bronze from a plaster model without 
damaging'the latter, as the damp sand used for making the 
mould had to be rammed with great force against the 
plaster, and the damp injured it. This was especially 
the case where two bronze casts had to be made from 
the original model.. .Patts of the model. fell to 
pieces after the ‘second mould had been made. The 
plaintiff said that he had taken. every precaution, and 
that he would not have undertaken the work if he had been 
expected. to return the model uninjured. ,Evidence was 
given that it would have been impossible to return the 
model in good condition after making two bronze castings. 
Mr. Feur said that on no former occasion had ‘his’ models 
been returned in a damaged state. He, was of opinion that 
as many as twelve castings could have been taken safely: 


~ He brought witnesses to testify that, if reasonable care had 
_béen taken, the model could have been returned uudamaged. 


“The jury gave a verdict for 60/7. in behalf of the. plaintiff 
and 8/. for the defendant. There can be no general rule 


fully produced at the first attempt, and with the greatest 
care accidents can arise.’ .We suppose models: would not 
be accepted by founders if they were to be held responsible 
for breakages which might arise from. defects i in the model 
which were not apparent. . 


- EUGENE DELACROIX was a great experimentalist with 
colours, and in consequence of the peculiar combinations 
which he employed, it is extremely difficult to make a copy 
of-any of his best works. Some of his rosiest flesh tints 


when examined closely appear like masses of mud, and he 
‘did not hesitate to bring out effects by working on flesh with | 


hatchings of green. In producing these results the painter 
never thought of the future, and the necessity that was 
likely to. arise:to clean his pictures. In the hall known as 


the Salle de Tréne of the Palais Bourbon, or French House 


- of. Commons, the ceiling is painted: witli: several figures 


which are typical of Justice, War, Industry and Agriculture. 
‘In other parts are various figures connected: with France, 
‘among them being representations to recall the Rhine, 
‘Rhone, Seine, Garonne, Sadne and Loire, the Ocean, and 
‘the. Mediterranean, 


of the canvases have lost ‘the character which made them 


, ‘DELACROIXx, | 
the experts. © 
_ the artist would not employ any of the glazings which are 
‘usual in oil-painting, but a special preparation to which he 


‘appear to be among the most remarkable of the works of 
‘Little blame is, however, to be attributed to 
‘It appears that in completing the paintings 


attached much value, that has entirely disappeared through 


the washing, and it is no'longer possible to say that the 


Salle presents the highest: qualities of colouring, imagina- 


tion and poetry, 


AtrnoucH ‘the Irish people are supposed to be remark- 


able for their generosity, it must be said there 1s little 


evidence that | they give the benefit of the gift to architects. 


_ Whenever one is to be engaged an effort is generally made 


‘to diminish his commission or salary to an almost nominal 
‘amount. 


‘One of the latest examples comes from the pretty 
district of Celbridge. As economy appears to prevail in 
‘that region, we intend to give the authorities a gratuituous 
‘advertisement. An architect is required for district No. 1, 

with a salary‘of 50/., inclusive of expenses ; one is wanted 
for district No. 2 at a salary of 202, inclusive of expenses ; 
one is also wanted for Celbridge Union at a salary of 30/7, 

inclusive of all. expenses, But it is,proposed to roll the 


many famous works were not success- | 


-The paintings were lately subjected: 
to a cleansing process, with the consequence that the whole 


vided,: &c. 


three single architects into one, who will thus have the 


enormous income of 100/,a year, without any allowance 
for expenses, and who may. employ as many clerks as he 
wishes and drive’as many horses as he can feed about the 
district without asking further permission from his masters. 
It should not be surprising if most of the applicants for the 
lucrative offices have been hitherto engaged in avocations. 
which are not commonly associated with architecture. 


In the abbey church of Fontevrault are tombs of 
Henry II. and of RicuHarp I., kings of England and 
counts of Anjou,, of ELEANor, wife of Henry IL. and 
ELizaBETH, wife of Joun, king of England. The abbey, . 
or a great part of it, including the nave, is-now used as a 
prison, and, in consequence, very few tourists are able to 
see the memorials of.a race which supplied England with 
no.less than fourteen kings. The tombs were introduced 
last week in a speech:on the French Budget of Fine. Arts in 
the Chamber. M. Lucien Hupert stated that the English 
nation demanded the surrender of the four figures ot the 
Plantagenets. The Ambassador was able to obtain the 
necessary powers to. carry them off. He went. to 
Fontevrault with a band of assistants, but the gaoler, who 
was a type of the old Anglophobes, refuséd to surrender 
them, and, in consequence, they still remain in the prison. 
We doubt if the story, which amused the Legislature, will 
bear examination. What is likely is that application was 
made to obtain casts of the figures for the collection in the 
Medizeval court of the Crystal Palace, to be placed with the 
figures from Notre-Dame, Chartres, &c. As historical 
memorials the Plantagenet monuments are as interesting in 
Fontevrault. as_ they ‘would be in London, and they are 
never likely to form a casus belli. 


ot 
bokaal 


Tue arrangements are complete for the visit of the 
members of the American Society of Civil Engineers’ to 
London in the course of the summer.’ It is assumed that 
five hundred’ members: will make the journey. Represen* 
tatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers Live to 
meet the. visitors at Liverpool and show them the dock 
system.They will then be taken by boat through the 
Manchester ship canal, and visit the railway workshops at 
Crewe. ‘In London the whole of the Institution building 
in Great George Street is to be placed at the disposal of 
the Americans, and meetings will probably be proposed to 
include all engineering societies. A reception will be given 
in the Guildhall, which is to be lent for the occasion by the 
Common’ Council of London, and the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. ‘CHOATE, has’ promised to assist at a return 
reception to be given to the hosts. It will be easy to find 
accommodation together for 360 or 400 people at the new 
Russell: Hotel in Russell Square. On the adjournment of 
the convention the members will be in time to reach Paris 
before the most important of the technical congresses are 
held there during the Exposition. There is no expectation 
of difficulty in securing passage for the return’ to America 
at any time, It is expected that in Paris board and lodg- 
ing.in pensions can be had during the Exposiiion for about 

2 dollars a day. 


A CASE of.a rather novel kind was tried on Tuesday: 
before Mr. Justice Kenny in Dublin. The plaintiffs, 
Messrs. BYRNE & WARMAN, were sub contractors on tram- 
way, works, and they sought to recover 4r2/. 115. 4d. from 
Mr. WarD, the contractor, for work done, materials pro: 
The case in reality turned on the interpreta? 
tion to be given to the words “per square yard” of excava- 
tions. The plaintiffs. maintained that the words ‘‘squaré 
yard” meant a superficial square yard, the excavation 
being 1 foot deep, so that if the excavation were 3 feet deep; 
I square yard would count as 3 instead of 1, as contended 
by the ‘defendant. On behalf of defendant it was argued 
that the plaintiffs had received 410/. on account, which: was 
632 ‘11s. 5d. in excess of the amount due to them. It was 
also stated that ‘“‘square yard,” when applied to excavators’ 
work,’signified “cubic yard.” The judge said there was 
no evidence: given to’show that it was customary to con: 
sider a “square yard” of excavation asa superficial square 
yard, with a depth of one foot. . If the plaintiffs’ hypothesis 
were accepted, the defendant would have to pay: them 
nearly three’ times as much as he was receiving himself. 
His lordship harantan decided the main point in favour of 
the defendant. .. . vs Wad 
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OUR NORMAN BUILDERS AND THEIR WORKS, 
By JAMES K. Cone. 


N early days, when England had. large forasts* 26 
¢imber, oak was the readiest material for building 
purposes, and the Anglo-Saxons erected their houses, 
cathedrals and churches mostly of wood. The Saxons, 
beyond all other crafts, were clever shipwrights and carpen- 
ters, or “ trewrights,” as they were then called: Consequently 
their buildings were commonly built of wood. \ Their war- 
vessels, of which they were intensely proud, were’ richly 
«carved, painted and gilded, and upon them they expended 
their utmost skill. Doubtless their churches and cathedrals 
‘were of equal importance to them. These they erected 
‘substantially, although in wood, with upright ribs or 
stanchions, after the manner in which they built their ships, 
‘but Gilling in the interstices with rubble-work and mortar, 
er sun-dried bricks, leaving the timbers showing on the 
utside and plastered within, in the same manner as has 
been handed down to us in the half-timbered ‘constructions 
-of Cheshire, Worcestershire and other parts of the country. 
They, however, built in stone when that could be readily 

obtained. 
It is recorded in Saxon chronicles that King CANUTE, 


after he became a Christian, ordered churches to be built | 


of ‘“‘stone and lime” to replace those of wood which had 
“been burnt down by himself or his father. Where the 


Saxons found the remains of Roman buildings existing they | 


used them as quarries for their own works. Roman tiles 
are constantly found appropriated by them, but probably, 
alse, they were skilled in the art of brickmaking and made 
‘bricks or tiles in the Roman form. 

No remains of Saxon woodwork exist,- but we have, 
ot rather have many portions of, Saxon churches in stone. 
That at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, is perhaps the 
most perfect of those remaining. There is historical 
evidence to show that some of the Saxon churches were 
built after the Conquest, Naturally, the new style which 
the Conqueror brought with him would not have pene- 
¢rated into remote districts, consequently, where Saxon 
masons were employed, they still built in their accustomed 
:gnanner and in their own style. 

Saxon cathedrals were built upon the Roman basilica 
- ype, and not in the form of across. The basilica was the 
Roman public hall or court of justice. After the con- 
version of the people to Christianity by CONSTANTINE they 
were used in Rome for their meeting places. Therefore for 
2 long time after the basilica formed the model for early 
Christian churches. 

In rosr1 Epwarp, called the Confessor, commenced 
“the abbey church of St. Peter at Westminster upon \a 
grander scale than had before been attempted in this 
-country. This he erected on the plan of a Latin cross, 
, probably the first that was built in that form in England. 
It was in the new Norman style, after the manner of the 


churches which were now rising in such numbers on‘the. 


‘other side of the Channel. He invited workmen from 
Nermandy to assistin building the new church, in which he 
vintroduced all the latest improvements. It was in every way 
-a Norman minster, which, in comparison with those which 
previously existed, was of vast size, consisting of nave, 
aisles, ¢ransepts and choir, with an eastern apse and.a 
central tower or lantern, which is supposed to: have been 
of weod. How far the building was completed by Epwarp 
is uncertain, but sufficient was finished for the opening at 
Cheistmas 1065. EDWARD, however, was no longer able to 
take any personal part in the ceremony, and_ his rath 
occurred on January 5, 1066. 

With the exception of the foundations of ries piers 
which exist below the present floor of the choir, near the 
altar, nothing remains of the Confessor’s church. ‘They 
are of large size, of Norman character, and are situated 
‘within the present piers of the abbey, one on one side and 
‘two on the other, indicating a narrower ‘church than the 
€xisting one. “They are, doubtless, the remains of the main 
piers of the former church. EDWARD, we are told, was 
‘buried before the high altar, and that his remains were 
not removed into. the new shrine prepared for them by 


Henry III. until it was ready to receive them, consequently | 


‘the present choir was built wider and higher than the old one, 
&@ as not to pullit down before the new one was completed, 


‘(December 6, 


This is confirmed by undoubted authority, which records — 
“that the old Saxon church was ‘not taken aces ‘until all the | 
eastern parts of the new one were finished.” Outside the 
abbey church remain, of the Confessor’s time, the pyx > 
chamber, the dark cloister and a portion of the wall of the 
refectory. 

Earl Harotp had built, previously to the work at West- | 
minster, ‘a minster upon a smaller scale at Waltham, in the 
new style, which was consecrated in 1060, What it’ was 
like, or whether any portion of the present fabric is the work — 
of HaROLD it is impossible to say. If any portion remains 
it can only be parts of the walling or foundations, as the 
church has been entirely modified by later alterations. 

The abbey churches of Westminster and Waltham were 
the immediate precursors of that enormous activity in 
building matters which commenced as soon as the Normans 
were in possession of England. The Norman dukes were 
early patrons of architecture in promoting the erection of 
churches and cathedrals in their own country, and great 


energy and spirit were manifested by them in the advance — : 


of learning and the arts. 

From the small abbey of Bec, in Normandy, appears to 
have emanated the round arched style of the Normans, 
based upon the Romanesque of Lombardy and Northern — 
Italy. Bec was founded by Hrertwin in‘ 1034 /0n his own © 
estate, but it was afterwards removed to a more convenient 
site in another valley watered by a small stream, called by 


the Normans a beck. That stream gave its name to one 


of the most celebrated of Norman religious establishments, © 
of which Lanrranc, the future patriarch of the Ane: ; 
Norman Church, who was born at Pavia, became an inmate.* 
Bec expanded into a college, and was re-erected on a larger 
scale. LANFRANC, who no doubt brought with him some, 


perhaps considerable, knowledge of the architecture of his — 3 : 


own country, assisted HERLWIN, the founder, in the erection 
of the new and enlarged buildings. Thus we perceive the 


first link in the formation of the early Norman style, and 


how, by the aid of LANFRANC, it was founded upon the 
Lombardic form of the Romanesque. 

From Bec came the most illustrious of our great men ae 
the time, besides LANFRANC, such as GUNDULPH, ERNULF, 
ANSELM and. others, who. had been drawn to Bec by the 
per teh on of the learning and ability of LANFRANC. 

WixL1AM, who soon perceived the talent of LANFRANG, | 
employed him as his ambassador to Rome to obtain from — 
the Pope a dispensation to legitimatise his marriage with 
Matitpa. This was granted, but a penance was imposed. 


They were each to erect a monastery asa token of repent- 


ance, At Caen arose the monastery of Matitpa, dedicated — 
to the Holy Trinity, and Wit.iam’s monastery of St. 
Stephen. Of the latter LanrrAnc became the first Abbot 
in 1067. It is not improbable that he planned and 
arranged much of the work there, but he was soon again 
advanced. In 1070 he was created by WittiaAm Arch- 


bishop of CanTEeRBurRY, leaving the abbey at Caen very ins — 


complete and to be carried on by his successors. 


WILLIAM was crowned at Westminster on Chrismas * = 


Day 1066, and in the following year he visited Normandy, — 
carrying with him some of the most beautiful works of the 
Saxons in gold and embroidery, in the working of which | 
they were justly celebrated. These he presented. liberally 
to the churches of his own country, but more especially to 
his own church of St. Stephen, to which he: gave costly — 
vestments embroidered in gold by the ladies of. England, 


as well as golden crosses and,.chalices studded with jewels _ 
The king knew how to foster these 


and precious stones. 
native talents, and caused the royal state vestments to be 
worked in the most chaste designs in golden embroidery. 
On the day the Conqueror returned to this country 
1067) the cathedral of Canterbury was 
destroyed by fire. Lanrranc, upon his arrival after his 
appointment, finding the cathedral in ruins, at once 


determined to efface the Saxon minster and other buildings 


and to.erect:the whole upon a larger and grander scale. 


EpMer, the singer, records “‘that although’ the magni+s 
tude of the damage had well nigh reduced him [the arch- — 
bishop] to despair, he took, courage, and, neglecting his 4 


* Many possessions in England-were-granted to the’ monastery OE 
Bec. Among these was some land at Tooting, where a ‘monastic 
‘institution was established. seater: the eeene of ** * Tooting: Bec,” which 
is retained to this day, Be Me. ¥, Wee io ome wereiey @ fo 
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both in beauty and magnitude. 


‘and erect a more noble one. 
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-own accommodation, he completed in all haste the houses 


essential to the monks; for those that had been used for 
sO many years were. found too small for the increased 
numbers of the convent. ‘He therefore pulled down to the 
ground-all that he found of the burnt monastery, whether 
of buildings or the wasted remains of buildings, and having 
dug out their foundations from under the earth, he con- 
structed in their stead others which excelled them greatly, 


the aforesaid fire, combined with its age, had rendered 
completely unserviceable, he set about todestroy it utterly 
And in the space of seven 
years he raised this new church from the very foundations 
and rendered it nearly perfect.” * 

LANFRANC sent to Normandy for superior workmen, 
but above all for GuNDULPuH, whose knowledge of architec- 
ture he was well acquainted with, from his having assisted 
the abbot in the erection of St. Stephen’s. Common wallers 
and hewers of stone and timber might be plentiful enough 
yet from their ignorance of the Norman manner of building 
additional and more skilful workmen were necessary. 
GUNDULPH, a native of Normandy, became a pupil of 
LANFRANC’S at Bec, followed him to Caen and Canterbury, 
and afterwards, by the influence of Lanrranc, he became 
bishop of Rochester. 

-We may easily imagine the archbishop © striding 
energetically along among the rubbish as the ground 
was being cleared explaining his views to GUNDULPH, his 
old pupil :— oF ah . 

“ Here I will have the church, as marked by the small 
holy crypt of our blessed father, St. AucusTIN, but extend- 
ing far beyond it on-every side. I must have long nave 
and aisles, after the manner of our St. Stephen’s, with bold 
cross transepts, in memory of the extended arms of Our 
Lorp on the Cross, with a long and dignified choir for the 
singers, ard to contain the high altar of Our Lorp and 
Saviour Jesus Curist. Let me have lofty piers and 
arches of surpassing beauty, worthy of our divine and holy 
worship and to the glory of Gop. Go thou, in all haste, 
prepare thy drafts and lay them before me.” 

Thus we may realise to ourselves the busy scene, whilst 
the charred remains of the old church were being removed, 
and the relics and bodies of the numerous martyrs and saints 
were being carefully set aside in a secure place, as minutely 


recorded by Epmer, the singer. 


ae 


But not only at Canterbury was building activity being 
displayed, but church and castle building arose throughout 
the country, and was pursued for more than a century with 
a vigour such as never before had been known in the land. 
The church and abbey of Bury St. Edmunds were begun 
in 1070 by Abbot BaLtpwin. He was a great favourite of 
Witiiam I., who “issued his precept to the Abbot. of 
PETERBOROUGH commanding that the Abbot and Convent 
of St. Edmund should be permitted to take sufficient stone 
for the erection of their church from the quarries of Barnack, 
in Northamptonshire.” The abbey was celebrated from its 
being the place where were deposited the sacred remains 
of St. Epmunp the Martyr, king of East Anglia, who 
was done to death by the Danes at Hoxne, in Suffolk, in 
946. - His death is thus described by Lypcatr, a monk of 
Bury :— 

The cursed Danys of newe cruelte 

This martyr took, most gracious and benigne, 
Of hasty rancour bound hym to a tre 

As for the marke to sheet at and ther signe, 

And in this wise ageyn hym ther maligne 

Made hym with arwis of ther malis most wikke 
Rassamble an yrchon f fulfilled of spynys thikke, 


- No part of the church is now in existence except a few 
crumbling walls, but the Norman abbey gateway still 
remains. : at 9 “a 

: Remictus,: a Benedictine monk of Fécamp, who 
accompanied: the Conqueror to England,, had been 
promised an English bishopric if the expedition proved 
successful. He was, therefore, made bishop of Dorchester 
in 1067, where he intended to ‘have built a cathedral. 
The see was,’ however, removed to Lincoln, and Rremicius 


A Willis’s Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral. 


“\ -$ Hedgehog. — 


As for the church which’ 


there. commenced to build his cathedral, wisely choosing 
for its site the brow of the “steep hill” overlooking the: 
river Witham. What his cathedral was like cannot now be 
ascertained, as the only part remaining is a portion of 
the west front. It is said that he took for his mode} the 
cathedral of Rouen, which was destroyed by fire in 1200- 
Remicius lived to complete his cathedral, but he died, 
four days before it was consecrated (May 8, 1092). 

At York a great portion of the city, including the Saxom. 
minster, as well as its celebrated library, had been destroyed 
by fire during the devastation inflicted by the Conqueror. 
When Tuomas or Bayeux, the first Norman archbishop 
of York, was appointed in 1070, he found his minster in a 
deplorable state of ruin. He endeavoured to repair it in 
the best way he could, but to no good purpose. He 
therefore destroyed what remained of the old church and 
entirely rebuilt his minster, which he finished during his: 
episcopate. The western end of the crypt is the only part 
of his work remaining. His father was a priest of Normandy,, 
and, THOMAS, with his brother SAmpson, who afterwards was 
made bishop of Worcester, came to England under the 
protection of Ono, bishop of Bayeux. 

St. Albans Abbey, dedicated to the proto-martyr of 
England, was commenced upon a grand scale in 1077, by 
Abbot Pavt, a relativeof LANFRANC, who assisted him with 
funds. PAUvL, ambitious that his church should be superiox 
to all others, greatly exceeded in size the cathedral at Canter- 
bury or the Conqueror’s church of St. Stephen at Caen. 
The existing eastern bays of the nave, the tower and transepts 
are the remains of his work. ‘The nave is an unusually long 
one, originally containing no less than thirteen bays, while 
Canterbury and St. Stephen’s have but nine. Of these, nine 
bays still remain on the north side and three on the south, 
with a portion of the aisle groining. The whole ot the work 
is of the plainest and most simple character, plastered and 
totally devoid of ornament, in consequence of its being 
almost entirely built of Roman tiles. The ancient city of 
Verulam supplied an abundance of these materials, which 
influenced the forms of the architectural details. 

In the triforium arcading of the transepts were reused a 
series of Saxon balusters which belonged to an earlier 
structure. ‘In order to lengthen them and to adapt them 
to their present position the Normans added caps and bases, 
which are worked by the axe, while the balusters are 
smooth, evidently turned in a lathe.” * 

How far Abbot Pau was the designer of his own 
church we know not. But there is a notice existing among 
the ancient records ‘‘that Ropertus Cementarius—that is, 
mason—was employed at St. Albans in 1077, and who, 
apparently as a reward for his skill and labour, in which he 
is stated to have excelled all the masons of his time, had 
granted to him and his heirs certain lands and a house im 
the town,” f It is not improbable that he was the master 
mason, or what we should call at the present time the 
architect, although the term was not then used. 

It is a disputed point as to who were the designers or 
architects of our Medizval buildings. The late Wvatr 
PAPWORTH Says “that it isto the master mason as a general 
rule that we may turn for the actual designer of the well- 
known erections of the Middle Ages.” ‘This may be true 
to a great extent, but we cannot suppose that such men as 
LANFRANC and GuNDULPH, who saw and directed the 
works at Bec, Caen and Canterbury, knew so little about 
architecture that all the designs for their buildings were 
left to their master masons. However that may be, we 
cannot doubt that these. men, whose names have beem 
handed. down to us, were the builders and projectors to 
whom we owe these various magnificent works, even if they 
were not also the architects. 

(To be continued.) 


The Fourth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Arch» 
tectural Society will be held at the Law Library, 41 Casile 
Street, Liverpool, on Monday next, February 5, at 6 P.M, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. A. Stratton, A.R.1.B.A., om 
‘Santiago de Compostella,” with limelight illustrations. 


)* Neale’s Abbey Church of St. Albans. 
{ The late Wyatt Papworth. 
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KIMBERLEY +. DICK AND WHITE. 

S we stated last week, the undesirable privilege belongs to 

the late Mr. WiLL1aM Wuitz of being connected with 

one of the most important lawsuits relating to building which 
is to be found in the records. The case was heard. by Lord 
Romixty, the Master of the Rolls, in 1871, It is referred 
to in every treatise on the law of building published i in this 
country and.in the United States. For in few cases were 
so many important points raised and decided concerning 
clients, architects and contractors., But owing to the lapse 
of time the circumstances are generally forgotten. As there 
was much which was. remarkable. about them, the. present: 


may not be an inopportune time to. recall them to are 


generation, of architects. 

In 1866 Mr. WENTWORTH Dick was ember Mor 
‘county Wicklow in Ireland. He wished to have a residence 
suitable to his position erected on his estate of Hume- 
wood. His agent therefore wrote to Mr. WILLIAM WHITE 
on the subject. He stated that the cost of — the 
building was not to exceed 15,000/, including architects 
fees. Mr. WuiTE by letter accepted the commission under 


the conditions stipulated, and was subsequently requested | 


to prepare the plans and specifications, For some reason 
not mentioned the architect was eager to have the work 
started without the delay which is. commonly required for 
preparing plans. Mr. ALBERT KIMBERLEY, a builder living 
at Banbury, near Oxford, was invited to take up the work, 

He came to London, and on three days he attended at Mr. 

Wuutr’s office. The evidence about what took place. at’ 
that time differed. Mr. KimBer_ery said there were. only 
rough plans shown to him, but it was guaranteed by Mr.. 
Wuite that the detailed plans would be prepared in such 
a way as to correspond with them, and their.execution would 
not exceed the amount of the tender. Mr. WuirTe, on the 
contrary, declared that the business was considered in detail, 
and that sufficient materials were laid before the builder, to. 
enable him to arrive at a correct estimate of the value of the 
work. As the provisional drawings existed they. were 
produced in Court. The .Master.of the Rolls, was 
not impressed by them. He deciared them’to be rough 
and indefinite, and apparently insufficient to satisfy 
anyone. about the extent of the works which were 
to be carried out, although his lordship added that a, 
professional mind might be able to,make more cut of them. 


Mr. WHITE, it was admitted, distinctly stated that, he was || 


not to. be held responsible for the correctness of the quan- 
tities, and if Mr. Kimprrvey did not see his way to accept: 
the figures which were arrived at, Mr. Wuite was willing. 
to go over the plans again, and if: possible to persuade Mr. 
Dick to increase the amount to. be expended. Both Mr, 
Wuite and Mr. KiMBERLEY appeared to be.anxious to secure 


the work, and on March 29,1867, a tender was addressed, 


to Mr. Dick by which Mr. KIMBERLEY agreed to erect the 
mansion, offices, stables, &c., according to the plans, for the 
sum of 13,6907, and to enter into a proper contract. « It 
was also agreed that any questions that might arise were to 
be left to the sole adjudication of the architect. It will/ 
suggest the desire for expedition when it is said that on 
April 7, 1867, the contractor sent his son and a foreman, to 
Treland, and they were engaged on the preliminary arrange- 
ments and foundations until June. 

We may now consider the legal positions of the parties 
in, the first stage. Mr. Dick had made. it clearly under- 
stood that he was resolved to expend’no, more than 15,000/,, 
and Mr. WuiTte had assured Mr. Dick. that the sum was 
sufficient to cover everything connected with the house 
which was about to be designed.. There.was no doubt, as 
Lord RomILLy said, that Mr. Wuits had become the agent. 
of Mr. Dick for all purposes connected with the, building, 
and in spite of the stipulation without any limitation as to 
price or anything else. The sum of 15,000/. was no doubt 
mentioned, but Mr. KtmpBERLEY was not informed of that 
arrangement and it could not affect his position 
the first blunder committed, and it put the case outside the 
category of ordinary building contracts. 
the Rolls said, ‘* Any contract between an employer and. an 
architect which was out of the ordinary course of an archi- 
tect’s employment, or which limited the architect’s powers 
asset out in the builder’s contract with the employer, would 
be a fraud on the builder if it was unknown to.him.” What 
added to the strangeness of. the situation was that. soll eat 


ice were unconscious of ae and, that the contract deed : 


of our. business relations 


‘that an hour was not sufficient for. Mr. KIMBERLEY to — 
examine the documents, but if a man will. rashly enter into. 


would not be paid for without demur. 


were so from January to May, 1869. 


Chin an unfinished house which cost over 20, ooo/, sand 
That was |’ 


As the. Master. of |, 
-menced to. make the architect a party in the case. 
counsel, Sir .R, BacGauay, contended that an architect — 


fill either of those positions particularly, but was occupied 
with: both. . ‘There was.no collusion. in. the case between the 


was prepared under counsel’s direction, 

There were other circumstances - connaeeal with th 
preliminary arrangements which when described were 
enough to prejudice the Court against the architect. M 
KIMBERLEY was inspired by the utmost faith in Mr 
Wuite’s sense of equity. In one, of his. declaration 
he said:—‘ From being much ;associated together - 
business, and. from having up to, the occurrence, of t 
matters complained of in this, suit always worke 
harmoniously together, I came to regard. Witiiam Wut 
as my friend, and to place implicit confidence in .him in ou 
business elanOne I do not mean -that I would hay 
expected him to allow irregular or unauthorised claims 
supposing: I had been capable of making them, but I 
certainly believed that I could trust him with my interest 
so far that he would not knowingly impose upon me or- 
suffer me to be imposed upon in anything within the scope 
is.” Owing to the hurry the 
quantities were not taken out ‘in detail, but who was 
responsible for them was disputed. Mr. Wuite said he did - 
not take out the quantities as a surveyor to the contractor, . 
nor in any way guaranteed their accuracy, and that he © 
had never received one penny from him for the work. oThe @ 
cost of taking them out was paid by Mr. Dick; not as 
surveyor’s work but as part of the detailed estimate. At 
any rate as the quantities, or approximate. calculations of a8 
them, were prepared by Mr. Wuiter, it was as the agent of 
Mr. Dick, and upnseanenty Mr. Dick became oe 
for their accuracy. 

The second stage was also involved thiouean the effort — 
to be expeditious. On June 12, 1867, one of Mr. WHITE’s — 
assistants went to Banbury with the contract deed and 
specification for signature. Mr. Kmmperiey happened to be 
very ill in bed. It was not a convenient time to examine — 
the working plans, which were fifteen in number, and which . 
had not been previously seen by him. The assistant . 
said he was engaged for more than an hour with. the con-. 
tractor, but other evidence was. given by which the time. 
was reduced to twenty minutes. Lord RomILty, considered - 


an.important, agreement, and will not call in his solicitor to . 
aid him, he must of course accept the comsequences. 
The works went on for a time without any. thisgiving on, - 
the part of the builder that the contract he was bound to 
execute would not be within the amount he had entered in 
his tender, or tbat the numerous and. costly extra works 
His awakening to 
the reality of the affair was sudden. In’ January, - bon ie 
Mr. Wuite read a paper on Humewood before the Insti- 
tute of Architects. He described. Mr.. KIMBERLEY’s work — 
in glowing terms, and said while living in a granite district 
he had not seen a better example of granite. work or better — 
joinery. The granite was executed, under the supervision, 
of an English foreman and the joinery was sent over from — 
England. It was also stated that the whole cost of so: — 
important a mansion: was 15,0007) «It could no. longer bey 
concealed from the contractor in what spirit the contract. 
deed was to be interpreted, and the. revelation of the. Jimit 
extras or for works omitted from the drawings, ' There were 
also penalties which of course would be exacted if ‘they ae 
were incurred.. The contractor vainly endeavoured to gain? 4 
information about his true position, and at last was obliged 
to give notice that the works would be suspended, and they 
Correspondence and 
serving of notices followed, and in. June, 1870, possession — 
was given by the contractor to Mr. Dick’s representatives 
without preiudice to the rights of eithér party. The result 
was; in the words of the Master of the Rolls, that Mr. Dick: 


he’ refused, to pay:more than 13,690/;, while, the architect _ 
refused to give a certificate for the balance. 

It became necessary when legal. proceedings were com- 
His? 


oa ies 


was a quasi-contractor and a quasi.agent ; that, he did not 


_architect..and the SADIORSE If the architect, could be 


- os 
, 
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proved to have acted unfairly the contractor would have a | adapted as a summer and as a winter residence. Accord- 


 gemedy, but not otherwise. It would have to be made out > 
that at the time when the quantities were estimated Mr. 
" WHITE was cognisant of their inaccuracy. Mr. WHITE 
‘had stated that in other works designed by him on which 
‘Mr. Kimpercey had been employed the plans and specifica- 
tions were furnished to him only a few days or a week before 
entering into the contract, and therefore there was no 
 movelty in the arrangements relating to Humewood. 
© Counsel for the plaintiff, in reply, attached great weight 
to a sentence in the description of the building which Mr.” 
" -‘Wuirte read before the ‘Institute. Speaking of the house 
he said:~ “ It has been worked up to a form very different 
to that which I first sketched, by gradual and successive 
$tages of idea on my own part, as well as of requirement on 
the part of the proprietor.” There could not be stronger 
evidence of the great difference between the plans which 
Mr. Kimpertey ‘had undertaken to carry out and those 
- from which he was compelled to work. ‘The evolution of a 
 @esign is an interesting subject to bring before a meeting of 
architects, but the most fitting time is either before the 
contract is let or after the accounts for the work are settled. 
_ Mr. Wuitr’s desire to seize time by the forelock and to 
- obtain the applause of his fellows was disadvantageous’ to 
him, His statement was quite enough to prove there was 
elasticity in his arrangements, and that is not an admired 
quality in law courts. € . 
Lord Romity realised the embroilment. Mr. Dick 
had received not the least notice that his house was to cost 
more than 15,000/, and apparently he lost no time in 
om meeting all the certificates of the architect when they were 
sent to him, There was no doubt that Mr. WuitTeE had 
 fpound himself to the ‘prescribed outlay, but the arrange- 
_ ment between them did not in any way diminish Mr. D1cx’s 
responsibility to the contractor. The money that was 
owing to Mr. Kimpervey the Master of the Rolls con- 
sidered should be paid. His lordship also decided that, 
-_under the circumstances, the arbitration clause by which 
_ the architect became sole judge in case of disagreement was 
~ null and void, and for a similar reason because a ‘contract 
_-€xisted between the employer and the architect which was 
concealed from the contractor. But the amounts to be 


ra 
fe paid to Mr. Kimpervey were considered by the Master of 
_ the Rolls to be too detailed for the Court to investigate, 
_ and’ the only course open was to leave the matter to 
arbitration, which his lordship considered was the most 
dilatory and expensive of all tribunals . 
‘Afterwards common sense prevailed, and the claims on 
both sides were settled, but it could not be said that any 
ene of the parties was satisfied. Mr. WENTWoRTH DICK’ 
was saddled with an unfinished house, and under the 
_ circumstances completion would be’ cost!y. Mr. WHITE 
lost a client, and it was proclaimed far and wide he was 
“not much of a protection for whoever entrusted their 
interests to his charge. As for the contractor, men of his 
_ Class receive little sympathy when they enter on lawsuits 
_ towhich an architect is a party. The whole case was a 
muddle, which might haye,been avoided by a little atten- 


* 
€. 
* 


ue 


_ tion to consequences. KimperLey v. Dick and WHITE 
__ will always be a leading case, but it would be a gain to 
_ architects if all the proceedings could be erased from the 
___ law reports. . 


ae 
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MODERN HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 
_ “J HE advice given by Bacon that “ Houses are built to 
+ _ live in and not look upon; therefore let use be pre-, 
_ ferred before uniformity, except where both may be had; 
_ feave the goodly fabrics of houses, for beauty, only to the 
_ enchanted palaces of the poets,’ who build them with small 
cost,” is enough to suggest that at the end of the sixteenth 
_ century people were beginning to realise that a beautiful 
_ Elizabethan exterior was not enough to make a comfortable 
Fe habitation.’ ‘It is easy from his words to see how difficult 
. it was to erect a house in, England which would be equally 


‘ w- e 


__ including Water Supply and Fittings—Sanitary Fittings and Plumb- 
__ ing—Drainage and Sewage Disposal—Warming — Ventilation — Light- 
ing » Sanitary Aspects -of Furniture and WUecoration—Climate and 
_ Situation—Stables—Sanitary Law, &c. Edited 
_ London : The Gresham Publishing Company.” *-- 


|_| Sis = since oe cases eeecaeae ep me rea neeeicineeeoeomernneee 
3 °™ The Principles and Practice of Modern House Construction, 


by G. Lister Sutcliffe. |, 
TGs) 498 ls 4d) Of manufacturers. 


ing to a great man the North is the region of calefaction © 
and ventilation, and the means to insure both were primi- 
tive in the Tudor period. Bacon’s idea of a house cannot 
be recommended for realisation in our time, and his pre- 
cautions against ‘‘dampishness” and other evils would 
hardly be effectual. In his day it was difficult to combine 
a handsome exterior with the arrangements which are 
necessary for a healthy house, There is still so much 
attention given to appearances, it has been made an objection 
against architects, and they are supposed to be more or less 
indifferent about heating, ventilation, drainage and other 
prosy but indispensable requirements. If we divide an 
architect's knowledge into two divisions -one will com- 
prise those subjects, and he can be examined about his 
acquaintance with them. ‘They form the contents of the 
two massive volumes edited by Mr. LIsTER SUTCLIFFE 
which have just appeared. 

The work consists of twenty sections, all of which are 
written by gentlemen who can be considered to be 
specialists. Professor KERR treats of Planning ; the editor 


; takes up Construction and the Improvement of existing 


Houses; Mr. Henry Law, Water Supply; Mr. Henry 
Cray, Domestic Water Supply, Sanitary Plumbing and Gas ; 
Dr. Joss& Jonson, Household Filters; Mr. KeitH D. 
YOuNG, Sanitary Fittings ; Mr. WILLIAM SPINKs, Drainage; 
Mr. H.: Percy BouLnots, Sewage Disposal; Mr. E. R. 
Doxey,’ Warming ; Mr. E. A. CLAREMONT, Warming and 
Cooking by Electricity and also Lighting; Mr. WILLIAM 
Henman, Ventilation; Mr. J. MuRRayY SOMMERVILLE, 
Gas-producing Apparatus for the Illumination of Country 
Houses; Dr. WittoucHpy, the Sanitary Aspects of 
Decoration, of Furniture, besides Climate and Situation ; 
Mr. W. H. WeEtts, Sanitary Inspection of Houses; Mr. 
F..W. Lockwoop, Stables and Cow-Houses; and Mr. 
WINTER BLyTH, Sanitary Law. It will be'seen from this 
inventory that an array of treatises will be’found in the two 
volumes which are of utmost importance to all who design 
or erect buildings. We may add that in addition to piates: 
there are over 700 woodcuts, mostly relating to inventiuns 
of the most approved character. 

The introduction by Dr. F. W. ANDREws relates.to the 
importance of sanitation in its various aspects. It is pointed 
out that immunity against disease, in which a house can be 
an agent, cannot be insured by the architect or builder 
alone. ‘In vain,” he says, ‘‘ will the contriver of the house 
have planned the ventilation unless due attention be paid: 
to it afterwards. Windows are designed for admitting the 
sunlight, and the pulling down the blinds ‘may save the 
curtains and the carpets from fading for a time, but fading 
health is worse than fading carpets.” 

We should have liked a longer treatise on planning 


.from Professor KEeRR, who has written much on the subject, 


but within the limits assigned to him he has given many 
valuable su;gestions. The elementary principles of panning, 
he maintains, are always the same in this country, and 
“the foremost of which, and the most uncompromising, ‘are 
convenience and salubrity, coupled with the advantages of 
genial aspect and the graces of intentional pleasantness as 
far’as circumstances will allow.” ' His essay indicates the 
Spirit with which the remainder of the work should be 
studied. il 

Mr. Surc.irFe devotes over a hundred pages to the 
subject of construction, in which he utilises the conclusions 
of several experts. That he derives information from very 
late examples is suggested by what he says when speaking 
of Permiansandstone:.! He refers to the new Rylands 
Library in Manchester, remarking that architects will watch 
with interest the behaviour of the: Cumberland stone, for 


others of the same formation have not earned a.'yood 


reputation. An example is also.set in this article, which is 


‘followed by the other writers, of describing patented in- 


“ventions. 


,many years’ study and experiment. 


| 


A great many-aids to sound building and 
sanitation are in the market, each of which represents 
It. is not fair to thuse 
who have laboured in their production to’ have theny 
ignored ‘as if they were of little advantage or were’ to be 


employed secretly. An architect cannot design all the 
appliances which are needed in a modern house, and there 


is no-reason why he should be ashanied ‘of the co-operation 
The editor ‘refers to SHOPPEE’S.‘ patent 


oO 


brick, Cockrill-Doulton ‘patent tiles, hygienic block parti- 
tions, the Expanded Metal ‘Company’s Jayers of lathing 
which impart istrength and safety, Moore’s hearth boxing, 
&c., and throughout the book similar inventions are 
described. 

Mr. Cray; in writing on domestic water eupoly., 
calls attention to the patent. indestructible taps. which 
Lord Ketvin has invented, and which. are, not. the least 
important of his lordship’s contributions to practical science. 
It is said that there are no less than twenty-six varieties, 
and they have been lately improved by “the substitution of 
vulcanite for metal, so as to avoid having metal pressing 
against the metal seating” Mr. Cay, with much justice, 
censures the imposition by water companies of fittings 
which are not always the best to be found in the market. 
We are told that the tendency in all such cases is to restrict 
to the lowest limit the number of fittings to be stamped, 
and newer and better appliances are often shut out because 
sufficient weight and influence cannot be brought to bear 
on the officials who represent the companies. Various 
London districts, for instance, favour particular makes of 
syphon-flushing cisterns, none of which. are accepted in 
Liverpool or Manchester, although it: is possible to get a 
special permit. The cistern in favour at Liverpool is not 
ailowed in Manchester, and reciprocally some of the Man- 
chester cisterns are not allowed in Liverpool. For boilers 
the ‘Independent ” type is recommended, but, owing to the 
deposits from incrustation, there are parts of the country 
where they last only a couple of years. 

Justice is done in the chapter on sanitary plumbing to the 
City and Guilds of London Technical Institute and to the 
Plumbers’ Company. As usual, however, Mr. Cray, in 
common with the majority of modern plumbers, is | unfair 
towards architects, for he speaks of thousands of buildings 
being erected every year on which no architect ever sets 
foot even when employed, At first the plumbers sought to 
be independent of builders, now they appear to. aspire. to 
be independent of architects. There are so many. 
appliances available for all varieties of plumbing, : it is 
very difficult to determine their respective values. ‘The 
syphonic closets recommended are Hour’s and those of 
Messrs. ASHWORTH Bros.’ Mr.. Ke1tTH Younc considers 
that HELLYER’s “Optimus” is an excellent example of a 
valve closet which admits water all round the ring, has a 
large overflow, and is easily cleaned. The late GEORGE 
Jennincs’s “Plug Plunger” closet was in its day an 
advance on the old system. | BOLDING’s “ Laydas,” 
Jennincs’s and Moretanp’s ‘Closet of the Century,” 
HELLYER’s ‘Corbel” and. ‘ Bracket” closets are also 
described. ‘The subject is likewise treated in the chapter on 
the “ Improvement of Existing Houses.” SHanxs’s “ Com- 
bination” silent closet and cistern is deservedly commended, 
and with reason, for like all the sanitary productions of the 
firm, it always preserves a character for efficiency. , OATES 
& GREEN’s ‘‘ Channel” syphon is another sprang that is 
- Satisfactory. 


One of the first appliances described in Mr, Spinks’ Ss. 


article on drainage is the drain-pipe designed. by. Mr. 
PLUMMER, architect, Newcastle-on Tyne, after several ex- 
periments. The invert forms a different curve from. the 
rest of the section. It is claimed for it that solid matter 
in the drain is in contact with a stronger and deeper stream 
of water than is the case with a circular pipe of similar 
diameter. There are many arrangements for jointing pipes. 
STANFORD’s joint has been in use since 1873. DouLtTon’s 
self-adjusting joint resembles it to some extent, but has 
additional advantages. HassALu’s. joint is another of the 
same class. Among the later joints in the market are 
WAKEFIELD’s and SyKEs’s. The by-laws of 1877 prescribe 
that drains should be encased in concrete in order to 
increase their strength. With so many improvements 
accomplished by inventors, that regulation has become 
almost obsolete. Mr. Spinks says of it:—‘ Surround- 
ing the pipe with concrete is both a clumsy and 
expensive expedient, as will easily be seen, especially 
where the, drain has to pass under a building; and’ one 
great objection to i ‘is the difficulty of access when it 
becomes. necessary to, make a connection to the drain 
required by any extension of the system. This method of 


_ embedding a pipe in a surround of 6 inches of .concrete. 


would increase the cost of a 6-inch drain under the most 
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favourable Cuearaaete by at least 5s. per lineal yard? 
For testing drains Mr. Spinks prefers water pressure, _ 
especially when JonEs’s apparatus is employed. | It is often — 

a difficulty to discover the course of the drains in large 
eel He recommends that plans should be filed and, 
kept at the district office. Since by-laws were enacted plans 
showing drains were supposed to be lodged, but they, do. 
not always show them as executed. Sewage disposal is a 
large subject, and after his long practice as a borough engi- 
neer Mr. Boutnois has a claim-to be considered as an 
authority upon it. With all his knowledge he is compelled _ 
to artive at the following conclusions:—“ It is a difficult — 
subject, as engineers, chemists and the legislature differ ; 
on so many points connected therewith. No hard and fast, i. 
rules can be laid down, but each case must be taken on its 
merits, and the choice of any system for the ultimate dis- 
posal of sewage must necessarily be:left to the. judgment of 
experts,” With that verdict there will be Bence cae. ea! 
ment. a 

Mr. Do.zy does justice in his chapter ¢ on warming to 
Ga.ton’s, GRUNDY’, Boyp’s and HEIm’s grates and stoves. 
Praise is bestowed on the arrangement of the shorn 
grate, by which warm air is. delivered, into the upper part — 
of a room. SHORLAND’s “Calorigen” is said to be of 
superior merit. For gas stoves credit for improvements is. 
rightly attributed to ‘Mr. FLETCHER, of Warrington, whose _ 
name must always be associated with the employment of 
Heim’s “ Calorifer” is another 
important appliance which has largely been used on the 
Continent. ‘lhe Key or Plenum system of warming and 
ventilation bas been also found to be efficient. Among | 
hot-water boilers attention is called to those of RENTON, — 
Gisps & Co. and K6rtino’s, for which it is claimed there — 
is absolutely no risk of explosion, KO6rtTINGc’s system of . 
low-pressure steam heating is said to have considerable 
advantages, as “ the heating may be carried on continuously. 
or with breaks, as may best suit the character of the building, 
the season of the year, or the preference of the owner.” The — 
firm have lately invented radiators so disposed that, although 
warmed by steam, there is that agreeable heat afforded by. 4 
low-pressure water coils without any of their risks or without, — 
the disadvantages of freezing. The Coil radiator, by, 
Messrs. CANNoN & Sons, affords a large heating surface by. 
tubes arranged spirally in a very small area. For other: 
purposes Rosser &. RussELv’s radiator is peculiarly well 
adapted. Each separate loop is screwed into the base, and 
indiarubber is not employed for making the joints. = 

We suppose there will be soon a more general use of 
electricity as a means of heating. The power has beem 
employed in cooking, and, according to Mr. CLAREMONT, 
all that is necessary is ‘‘to convert the cooking plate into. 
something more artistic in appearance and then call ita. 
radiator.” It is claimed that many benefits would follow 
from electric heating. It is employed in the Vaudeville 
Theatre, and the “temperature of the auditorium can be — 
kept at a standard temperature of 60 degs. when the passages. 
are only 40 degs., by the use of a current of 90 apa 
and at a cost of only 3s,.an hour.” 

Mr. WILLIAM HENMAN contributes an n excellent, treatise 
on the principles of ventilation. He wisely - says: it. As.) 
impossible to lay down absolute rules which will in every. 
case be effective. Although his employment of one system — ~ : 
the Plenum— has done much towards its success, he does. 5 
not confine himself to it, but describes several methods — 
both faithfully and with impartiality. It is well, Hoven a 
to. have a clear idea of what ventilating apparatus can do, — 
and what is impossible. Mr. HENMAN therefore says :~ 
“Many people have a vague idea, fostered by the claims of 
rival manufacturers, that when ventilators are once fixed, 
constant and comfortable ventilation can be secured with- : 
out further personal attention. If it be clearly under- — 
stood that such is impracticable, then their employment will — 
not be discontinued, but they will be used with greater dis 
crimination and regulated to suit the various changes of — 
weather.” In a supplemertary chapter the editor describes: 
the houses in Bedford Park and Hampstead in which Sei : 
EK. J. May employed. one arrangement -for warming air and 
for the abstraction of vitiated air. Both have been suc 
cessful, but they have not been imitated. Ta 

There is much information about the electric lighting : 
of houses contributed by Mr. CLaremont, Mr. CLAY. 
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takes up the subject of gas-lighting, The incandescent 
lamps are described as the latest development. He is of 
opinion that the extra cost of incandescent gas- burners, 
with renewals of mantles, chimneys and globes, will be 
saved ineone to two years, according to the amount of gas 
consumed. 

Mr, W. H. WELLS, an inspector of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has written a suggestive section about the inspection 
of houses, which will be useful to others besides sanitary 
officials. It shows the imperfect state of legislation when we 
find him stating there is a doubt whether the Public Health 
Act gives the local authority power to require a water-flush 
in closets, except in special cases where by-laws can be made. 
Nor is there power to remove a soil-pipe if it be found in 
the interior of a house unless it is defective. 

In the chapter on stables much is, of course, said about 
the arrangements for which animals are indebted to Messrs. 
MuscraveE, of Belfast. It may be mentioned that a 
suggestion for ventilation by Mr. WATERHOUSE, R.A., is also 
given, which is thus described :—“ The end of the stall 
division nearest the horse’s head is cast hollow, in the 
form of an oblong tube, at the lower end of which the air is 
introduced by a grating in the outside wall, and passing up 


the hollow with an impetus towards the ceiling, spreads out 


system.” 


all round, with the absence of draught usual in the Tobin 


When Sir Henry Worton wrote his “Elements” it 
was with manifest hesitation he suggested that an architect 
might imitate a philosopher, and not consider questions 


_ gelating to timber, stone, sand, lime and clay as beneath his 


attention. He admitted that the duty was more proper for 
a second superintendent or officinator, leaving to the archi- 
tect the great glory of “the designment and idea of the 
whole work,” and whose “truest ambition should be to make 
the form which is the nobler part triumph over the matter.” 
So ideal an arrangement has not been adopted by clients or 
sanctioned by law courts in modern times. The architect 


is responsible for everything, whether seen or unseen, in the 


paper. 


_ building he has undertaken to have erected. But there is 


tus 


a wish that a division of labour of that kind could be 


effected. Meanwhile things must be taken as they are, and it 


’ 


4s well to consider drains, sanitary fittings and other appara- 


' tus which have not an artistic appearance when drawn on 
The whole of these subjects are brought together 
in the volumes. we have noticed, and are presented for con- 
sideration in a satisfactory manner. ‘‘ Modern House 
Construction” is in fact an encyclopedia relating to one 
important division of building, and the subjects are treated 
in a manner which commends itself to those whose time for 
reference and study is limited. 


~ ROYAL GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
. as thirty-eighth report of the council of the Royal Glasgow 
’ Institute of the Fine Arts has been issued. At the close 
of the financial year, August 31, 1899, the amount of capital 
stood at 23,713/. 7s., as against the amount in last year’s 
balance sheet of 23,4712. 16s 7d. Of this increase 150/. is due 
to the subscriptions of new members—all carried to capital 


_ account—and the remaining 91/. tos. 5d. to the profit on the 


from rentals. 


( 


galleries. 


year’s revenue account. The exhibition of 1899 met with the 


hearty approval of both artists and the general public, but 
_ Owing to the unfavourable weather that prevailed for a con- 


siderable time after the opening of the exhibition, the receipts 


atthe door fell slightly short of those of the preceding year. 


This loss, however, was considerably more than counterbalanced 
by a diminution in the expenses and an increase in the returns 
é é The council have had under their serious 
consideration the subject of the electric lighting of the 
_ galleries, and in anticipation of the adoption. at an early date 
of the electric light, have had the main cables led into the 
$alleries. The cost for these cables is included in the general 
revenue charges of the past year. After much earnest delibera- 
tion the council decided to delay until the summer of 1900 
their final decision as to the system to be adopted in the 
. The present state of the membership is as follows : 
—Contributors of 25/., 50; of 1o/, 641; of 52, 34—in all 725, 
of whom 15 have been elected since last report; six are lady 


_ thembers, and 95 professional painters, architects and sculptors. 
The’ council congratulate the members on the satisfactory 


nature of the year’s report. Year by year the financial position 
of the Institute is growing stronger, and its influence as a 
centre of encouragement to art effort is becoming wider and 
more generally recognised by artists in all parts of the world. 


Each individual member of the Institute may add to its power 
for good by doing his best to extend its connection and 
membership, 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A GENERAL meeting of this Institute was held on the 
__ 25th ult. in the rooms, Pitt Street, Mr. David Barclay, 
president, in the chair. Mr. C. J. MacLean, writer, secretary, 
read a recommendation from the council that honorary member- 
ship be conferred upon Messrs. John Burnet, 167 St. Vincent 
Street, and John Honeyman. 140 Bath Street, which was. 
unanimously agreed to. The secretary read a letter from. 
Principal Story accepting with pleasure the honour done him 
by the Institute in electing him as one of its honorary members. 
The President reported what had been done by the committee 
regarding the Buildings Regulations Bill, and after discussion 
the matter was remitted back to the committee with powers. 
It was reported that the Alexander Thomson Memorial 
travelling studentship of 60/. had been conferred upon Mr. 
L. Rome Guthrie, who was trained in the office of Mr. Wm, 
Leiper, 


KILDARE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


GENERAL meeting of the County Kildare Arche- 
ological Society was held in Naas on the 24th ult. The 
Earl of Mayo, president, occupied the chair. 

Sir Arthur Vicars read the report of the Council, which 
stated that the progress of the Society had been fully main- 
tained in the past year. Although they could not claim that 
much practical work had been done in the way of restoration 
of ancient monuments within the district, a good deal of useful 
work had been done in the literature supplied through the 
medium of the journal and in the enjoyable summer excursion 
meeting. Their treasurer’s report would show that the financial 
condition of the Society was satisfactory. Their roll of mem- 
bership now amounted to 156, of whom 14 were life members 
and one an honorary member. ‘The excursion meeting in 
September last took place at Ardrass, Rathcoffey, Clongowes 
Wood College, Clane and district, and the Council thought it 
might be characterised as one of the most successful and 
enjoyable excursion meetings they had had, both in regard to 
attendance and in the places of interest visited. The Council 
regretted to report the death of Sir Thomas Deane, who did so 
much work preserving the ancient monuments. throughout 
Ireland. 

The President said they had to fix on the time and place 
for this years excursion, and they all knew how much the 
success of the Society depended on this annual excursion The 
Council thought that Ballymore-Eustace would be a good 
centre at which a paper on the history of the district might be 
read. From that they might go to Coghlanstown and visit the 
Druidical circle of stones and remains of a rocking-stone. 
They might also visit Poulaphuca, which, if it did not possess 
archeological interest, was in many respects an attractive place. 

The proposal was adopted. 

Lord Walter FitzGerald read a paper on “ The FitzGeralds 
of Ballyshannon, County Kildare.” Ballyshannon, he said, lay 
five miles to the south-east of the town of Kildaie. The 
present name was a distorted form of the original, which 
was Bel-atha-Sheanagh, meaning the mouth of Shannagh’s 
Ford. Lord Walter then referred to the early history of the 
locality, and said that in the “ Annals of the Four Masters” it 
was stated that a battle was fought there B.c. 621 by Conmael 
MacEmor, king of Ireland. In a.D. 733 a great battle was 
fought there between Ulstermen and Leinstermen, in which 
the latter were defeated. In the course of the paper it appeared 
that the FitzGeralds of Ballyshannon were descended from the 
seventh Earl of Kildare. Lord Walter traced the history and 
fortunes of the family, and showed that their forfeited estates 
passed to the Annesley family. Reference was made to the 
siege of the old castle by Cromwell, whose mortars were placed 
within 50 or 60 yards of the castle. 

Sir Arthur Vicars said he regretted that, having regard to 
the period of the year at which they met and other causes 
they had not other papers, but they endeavoured to make 
amends by exhibiting some things which he believed would be 
regarded with interest. Sir Arthur then exhibited an interest : 
ing old engraving representing the funeral procession of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, showing the catafalque and the various classes 
of.persons in the costume of the time who took part in the 
procession. He also exhibited the original grant of arms to 
Sir William Petty, the arms of the Commonwealth, with 
Cromwell’s own family.arms ; arms connected with the Dukes 
of Ormond of' the seventeenth century were also exhibited. 
Sir Arthur-read from an old manuscript (date 1485), which con- 
tained an account of the court ceremonies of Henry VII He 
also. exhibited an engraving, running a length of about 12 or 
15 yards, descriptive of the funeral procession of W lliam III. 
It was, he said, a very scarce print, and was dated 1702.) « -| 


sculptors in France. 
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‘THE new railway terminus on the ‘Quai. SOG os 


will be unique owing to the importance of -its artistic-|) 
M. Larovux; the architect, has been able to | 


decoration. 
»secure the co-operation of several of the ablest painters and | 
3 The walls of the central hall, which 
“has a glass-dome, will be painted by M. Cormon. The 
ceiling of another hall will be, the work of M.; Bisiawiy || 
Constant.’ In the decoration | of the. vestibule three 
painters will unite, viz. MM. DAMERON, EuckNnre BourGEO!Is 
and JOUBERT. The principal rooms in the adjoining hotel 
will) have decorations by M. GAsBRIEL-FERRIER and 
M. Friepet. The facade will be surmounted with three | 
statues, each 16 feet high, viz. Vanes, by M. INGALBERT ; 

Toulouse, by M. MARQUESTE, and Borde by M, Hucuns. 
It is understood that the scaffolding will be removed from 
the front in about three months, and. the exterior appear- 
ance of the terminus will then become known to all passers- 
by, but it 4s not “expected that’ the’ connection- with the | 
“Boulevard Mont Parnasse, where is the old terminus, can’ 
be completed before July. 

SECTION 154 of the: London Building Act decrees that | 
“there shall be paid by the builder, or in his'default by the 
‘owner or occupier,'as‘the case may be, of the: building or 
structure in respect whereof the same are-chargeable, to 
every district surveyor the fees therein specified, or, such other 
fees as may be directed by the Council.” But it does not 


follow that payment is to be demanded from an owner after | 


one application to a. builder, This was made evident in a 
case which came before-Mr, ForpHAM at the North London |: 
police court a few days ago.; Mr, F, R. Mrxrson, district | 
surveyor for North: Last: Hackney, haying failed to obtain | 
12 125. 6d. ‘fees !due‘in’ connection with a building’ in | 
Windsor Road, summoned the owner for the amount.’ Mr. 


ForDHAM said that” by’the Act the fees were primarily to i 
be” paid by. the, builder, arid it.was only when he was in | » 
default that the provision for ‘the payment by the owner.was 
made, ‘Consequently until it was proved that the builder was. | = - 
the present mstance the. builder had simply been: asked to. 


in, defanlt the owner. could not be hé<ld to.be liable. 


pay_and had refused. Mr. Merson had at once summoned 
the owner without’ making any. attempt’ to enforce his 
rights against the builder. “He could not hold that: ae 
tefusal’ on ‘thé part of the builder was’ such’ default * 

absolved: him from his liability and.made the ow ner ‘liable. 


If this’ Were §o:no builder. would ever pay as the Act | - ee 


evidently intended that he: should. 
something more than refusal. The.summons: would be 
_ dismissed :with 1/7. 1s. costs. As, however, the question 
“did not appear to havé’arisen -before, and ‘there were no 


~ © Default ” meant 


decisions on the point; he would be happy to state a case if 


asked to ‘do SO. 
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“ILLUSTRATIONS 


WESTMINSTER ‘Apany. ‘FROM soUTH TRAWNSEPT, LOOKING 
N RTH- BAST. NORTH AMBULATORY, LOOKING TOWARDS: y 
HENRY: VIL’S CHAPEL! POETS’: CORNER. 


NGLAND is not supposed to be a poetic nation, but 


London ~ alone’ possesses: a" “ Poets’ Corner.” 
~CowLry said, “ These poets 1 near our princes. sleép, and in 
one grave the mansion keep;”. but it. would be wrong to 
suppose there was any belief. i in the, fitness of uniting. the 
two classes. of.men:in a common. charnel-house. As. well 
as can be made out, the first poets who. were buried in: the 
Abbey did not owe ‘their privilege to any admiration for 
their genius; it'rather drose through accident. (GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER, who was the first to hallow that’ part of! the |: 


building, was clerk of works for a short time in the palaces 
of Westminster and Windsor. | He was also a tenant of the 
abbot, for a lease exists granting to him a tenement in the 
garden on which the chapel of Hrnry VII. is erected. 
In that house he died, and Dean Stan ey :believes it was 
probably from the circumstance of his: dying. so close to 
the Abbey, and his enjoyment of royal favour as an 
ex-official, 
Benedict’s: Chapel. ‘Two’ ‘hundred © years’ afterwards 
Epmunp Spenser died in the neighbouring King Street. 
It is believed his remains. were admitted to the Abbey 
through the influence of the Earl of Essex, who admired. 
his works. - 


that’ he was’ buried at ‘the entrance | to: «St? 


Tom Browns said. “the great Spenser keeps. 


EES cot eS 


; Beg 7 z 
are more slorious than’ alt fae and brass mon 
within,” BEAUMONT came. next and then Micuary D 
Ben JONso? rf 


“interred cleewhert are meRANe at 5p Hoe mondaene O 
tablets. Dean STaNnLEy says “it would seem as if d 
the opening of this century tke place for once had lo 
charm, for of that galaxy of poets which ‘ushered | in- 
epoch CAMPBELL alone had achieved there both ¢ gray 
‘monument.” , Opinion is now divided. whether | a burl 
the Abbey i is ‘worth ‘the expense, and the relati 
Jate JOHN Ruskin are admired’ for their. 
carrying | out his desire to be buried in 

Pas. . Cae 


663) feet: ne a ane 6, inches, ey Seated fr 
ithe’. designs of Mr. Ernest A, E.’ Wooprow,. Stands 
on; a «sitewhich, from being completely. isolated, 
more exits than. are found in any house in, London: 
same size. »There-are six direct exits':into: the. street 
ithe pit or area level. There are three staircases, 4 fee 
6: inches: wide, frorn- the « ‘balcony, and: three - more. of/ 

‘same width from the gallery, : The’ structure: is; 
fireproof, built of: bricks, conerete, and: steel can’ 
_embedded: in concrete,. There are: no ,columns: 
- every seat-in stalls, pit, balcony: or gallery the: wh id 
and depth of: the stage can be seen.- =. The Saracenic sty 
was selected on account of the. opportunities it afforded for 
_colour as well. as form... The tone of the: ‘ceiling is blue, 
pretence witha POE red. ae Dea is geld c 
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| embroidered with old~ ee to ‘alfonhe a febnuract 
at the same time to: harmonise ‘with . the ‘act-drop.” 
carpet which covers the ‘whole ‘of the’ afea ’ floor’ is” 
of a blue tone; but to counteract. the effect and to { 
| warmth and comfort to the eye, the. whole. of the ch 
'of a rich red velvet, and. the walls- at. the ‘back of 
i auditorium are covered i in a deep. red paper., .The -p 
' boxes and front. part of the house have, however, been very 
differently treated and a specially: designed Moorish  papet 
applied. The building.is warmed throughout by: hot- 
.radiators and the ventilation” assuréd by a sliding ro 
lantern lights over the’ gallery, electric exhaust fans unde 
the balcony and pit ceilings, and‘a Jarge louvre, ventilate 
| over the’stage, he stage is divided from the auditoriu 
| by. a double asbestos curtain, and .iron’ door, and. 
| dressing-rooms are behind the stage in a distinct block a 
|a separate fire risk. The general: contractor was .Mr. C. 
| Gray Hit, of Coventry. ‘The steel-work and cantilevers, 
| which form so important: a part of the construction, were 
| carried out by Messrs: RicHarD MORELAND & Son, — 
fire appliances: and curtain are by Messrs. MERRYWEATHE 
| The heating is. by, Messrs. CHARLES P, KINNELL, & C 
and the iron roof by. Messrs. H, Youne & Co.,.L 
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therefore meriting a somewhat 


And ig 


a ‘excellence, and 
_ description, 


Rig 1s. the second of ‘the three magnificent temples 
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“which. the piety and generosity of individuals 


the Revival ; indeed, it has hardly been surpassed. 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica;” “ Summer pulterel 


F the es glass executed by Gibbs during. the early | 
‘ ' seventies, perhaps the most praiseworthy examples are 
“the eastern windows of two London churches, éach ‘of which 
possesses considerable historical interést apart from ‘its artistic 
ces 


_ * The church ‘of the Holy Trinity, Bessborough Gardens, 
close to Vauxhall Bridge, claims distinction ‘on two’groumds’ 
with 


enriched 
Vestminster* within the space of ten years—the founder 
| this instance ‘being ‘Archdeacon’ Bentinck—and the first | 
Dehicch bait in’ London from the designs of the’ late John | 
Loughborough Pearson, R.A.t © As a typal church of the old 
ecclesiological form, Zé. that of absolute copyism, Holy Trinity 
olds a very high place among: the productions of its phase of 
Unlike 
St. Paul’s, Brighton, or St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, 
oF All Saints, Margaret Street, this splendid fruit of Arch- 
acon Bentinck’s generosity was not, built under the influence 
eee Camden ee Nee tae its. organ— The 


& CONTRAC LT. REPORTER. 


aT 


E een eee” eerecsed itself i in térms of generous ‘commend- 
ation ; while the leading architectural journals, and that sectiom 


j 


| of the public. whose tastes ran in’ the direetion of its branch 
- | of ‘art’ did ‘full ‘justice to this- ‘graceful ‘specimen of revived 
' Gothic, being: impressed with the conviction that its author was. 
. destined to occupy no mean place in his profession. Nor was 
| this all. Holy Trinity secured the honour of a royal} yisit ; ani _ 
admirable engraving of ‘it: taken’ from the south: west appearee % 
in the‘ Mlustrated’ London News; while. two of thé’ most 
distinguished architectural scholats of its’ ‘day—Sir: GG: Scott . 
and’ M. Didron—concurred in selecting. it as the best example! 
of a revived early fourteenth: “century: church’: which | the 
movement had‘ up to that period succeeded in producing ° 

_ Holy Trinity, Bessborough Gardens, was consecrated 
| daring’ the ' ‘May’ of ’ 1852, and as an indication of the change! 
| that took’ place in the ideas of its architect during the ten’ 

, years succeeding: its’ ‘completion, a church, as typala specimen’ 
| of the original‘or inventive phase ofthe movement, was ris ing? 

at the expiration of that period but a short distance from it— 
St.! Peter’ S, Vaixhall,’ doubly remarkable’ as being one of the 

| éarliest’ London churches consistently vaulted in that brick’ 


th eed ‘ sind ; nit 


WEST MINSTER. 


INTERIOR OF Hoty TRINITY, 


style which subsequently became a leading chayacteristic of 
Mr. Pearson’s work. . 
To return, however, to Holy Trinity. We’ should, perhaps, 
have missed the very beautiful ‘and striking external group 
presented by the nobly proportioned tower and spiré—most 
refreshing features in the prosaic dinginess of the church’s 
environments, rising at the junction’ of the transepts with the! 
deep chancel ;* but the employment .of a. less developed: 
eastern limb and the location of the choral fittings beneath: 
the, lantern would have left room for the greater expansion 
of the nave, whose general aspéct’ internally is too much that’ © 
of an attenipt after an effect not to ».be attained within the giver’ 
} dimensions. — 


Ha 
father, the Bishop of Gloucester (1830- 56). ie 4S 


ree worker, at Holy 1 ee eae er 


+ The bites two. being St. Stephen’s, Rochester Row, the gift of | 
Pee Baroness Burdett Coutts, and St. James the Less, Upper Garden 
built and endowed by the Misses Monk’ in memory of their 


oe + For the photographs illustrating this paper the writer is indebted 
“tothe courtesy of Mr. Joseph Monday, Staist of, and an OS ay 


Se 


_- ™ An exceedingly pretty: feature inthe group viewed fromthe: 
‘north-east is the:sacristy which abuts on the chancel. It is, however,’ 
inadequate to present day needs, and: a space has had perforce to be: 
curtained: off’ at the west end of the north aisle for the choristers to“ 
_ vest in, an arrangement hardly conducing to the enhancement of this 
', portion of the church’s ensemble, : 


rs 
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Such a defect is to some extent overlooked when contem- 
plating the care and refinement which characterises much of 
the decorative work in this beautiful building. The groined 
lantern, supported on four noble arches, and open to a con- 
siderable distance above the floor level, constitutes one of the 
finest internal features, while the deep chancel, with its correct 
fittings and skilfully managed gradations, offers a very conteley 
exhibition of the ritualism of the Prayer Book. 

The dignity of the chancel would, however, have Heen 
materially enhanced. had Mr. Pearson kept his east window 
higher up in the wall, leaving space beneath it for a reredos or 


dossal hangings of ample dimensions, as at St. Andrew’s, Wells | 


Street; St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square; and St. 
Matthias, Stoke Newington. As it is, the sill is brought so 
low down that the lower portion of the window is obscured by 
the reredos, a much later and not particularly felicitous addition 
to the church, rather French in feeling, and similar in motif to 
that placed by Mr. Pearson in his neighbouring church of St. 
Peter’s, Vauxhall. 

Of the stained-glass which fills six out of the seven lights in 
this east window at Holy Trinity, Westminster, it is not too 
much to say that it is the most successful produced by Mr. 
Gibbs during the late sixties. Much of its excellence is due to 
the confinement: of each subject to one light, the clearness 
and distinctness with which the artist accomplished this 
somewhat delicate task being not the least praiseworthy feature 
in the design. pie: light, illustrating an event in Our Lord’s 
Trinity, as for instance its fotinder, Archdeacon Bentinck, and 
its two first incumbents, Revs. Chas. Frederick Secretan and 
Wm. Reyner Cosens. The central light, representing the 
Crucifixion, with Our Lady and the beloved Disciple standing 
at the foot of the Cross, was in position at the time of the 
consecration of the church, the remaining lights not receiving 
their complement of decoration until the Christmas of 1870. 

For the glass in the central light, and which is of meritorious 
design, Wailes was responsible. He also put the good and 
brilliant stained-glass in the three-light window on the south 
side of the sanctuary, as well as in two of those lighting the 
south aisle of the nave, but the latter, presenting small subjects 
within medallions on patterned grounds, are eminently un- 
‘satisfactory. 

There is other stained-glass in this church, but little that 
calls for any special notice, except one compartment of a 
two-light window in the eastern face of the north transept, and 


that only on historical grounds, commemorating as it does 


Henry Beaumont Walmisley, first organist of Holy Trinity, 
and one of a family of musicians of whom the Church of 
England is justly proud. oe 

The great transeptal and western windows—noble com- 
positions of five and six lights respectively—still exclaim 
for vitreous decoration. The Benedicite and Te Deum, as 
affording a fine field for the display of the artist’s abilities, 
might appropriately fill the two former, while the great west 
window, with its even number of six lights, presents an oppor- 
tunity for finely treated effigies of the Apostles, with, below 
each, and treated predella-wise, a subject from his fife. But 
this is anticipating. To return to actualities for a brief space. 
The lectern forms an interesting feature in the zstvrumenta of 
this fine reproduction of Edwardian Gothic. With the exception 
of the noble one in St. Paul’s Cathedral nearly all the ancient 


eagle lecterns were grotesque in outline, attitude and detail, 
probably. from the inability of the modeller to obtain a more’ 


naturalistic casting, and this type was generally adopted in the 
lecterns executed after the Revival, under the impression that 
nature herself must appear in a Gothic ea in a Gothic 
church.* 

This view the munificent founder of Holy Trinity Church 
practically combated when he provided his sumptuous gift 
with an eagle as faithfully representing the natural bird as was 


*. The ambiguous character of many of the eagle lecterns produced 
since the Gothic Revival has given rise to. not a few ,diverting anec- 
dotes. One is that of the old Herefordshire dame who, on being 
asked her experiences of the service to which she was taken, at the 
magnificent church built by Woodyer for Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley 
at. Tenbury, replied, 
turkey ! 


possible. 


admirable~ fidelity to 
moreover, 
evincing unstinted liberality in its manufacture, — 


«*O yes, I got a good seat ; right up anuns they 


Here the eagle’s head is attent, its body erect, its 
wings expanding, its plumage. ruffled—all executed with 
the desired ideal. This eagle is, 
being a solid mass of brass, and 
But on 
esthetic grounds the usual mode of hollow casting is 


‘unique, 


preferable, for the extreme weightiness of the bird precluded its 


erection upon a pedestal of the generally accepted Gothic form 
of the same material ; so, to secure it from overthrow it was 
found necessary to fix it upon a nondescript marble pillar, 


Such a position is detrimental to the ensemble of this fine ‘3 


piece of work, whose only defect is its too upright posture, 
rendering necessary, as at Lichfield, a supplementary shelf 
with the requisite slope, thus sacrificing the symbolism of this 
‘brazen deske with God’s holy Worde thereon.” It may not 


be generally known that this lectern in Holy Trinity was first - 


used at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington (November 18, 


1852), having been lent to St. Paul’s for that special occasion. 4 
Thus the earliest and latest specimens ofdesigning ad aturam 


were somewhat singularly brought into juxtaposition, 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- — 

ing last at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne (president) in the chair. 


The President said it was with regret. he announced the — 


decease of their old friend and past president, Mr. William 
White, who was president during the session of 1868- 69. He 
always had the warmest enthusiasm in ‘his work, even in the 
smallest details. 
relations and friends of Mr. White. bs 

Another vote of condolence on the motion of the President 
was also passed to the relations and friends of the late John © 
Ruskin. The President said the death of Mr. Ruskin was 
perhaps felt more by them as architects than by any other kind 
of artists. Ruskin was one of those who loved their art as an 
art, and he had probably in his writings done more to inspire a 
love of true architecture than any writer of this century. 

The following were elected members ae A. N. 
Campbell, J. T. Burt, T. L. Dale and J. W. this ae 
Davies. 

‘Mr. W. R. Lethaby then delivered a lecture on - 


Cast-Iron. 


In the course of it he said :—There seems to be no doubt, | 


from numerous references, that cast-iron was known to the 
Greeks and Romans, and a large use seems to have been made 
of it in China from an early date. It is not known whether a 
knowledge of how to obtain and deal with molten iron was kept 
up through the Middle Ages in any part of Europe ; ‘the lack of 
evidence till the fifteenth century suggests rather that it was 
then reinvented. In all districts where iron was‘ reduced from - 
the ore the iron in the furnaces approached the melting point, 


but until the blast furnace was discovered the ‘heat was in- 
Analogy with silver, bronze — 


sufficient to cause liquefaction. 
and lead, which were all readily cast, must always have kept — 
the idea of casting iron in the minds of metal- workers .. 

Small objects in bronze were cast here in England from 
time immemorial ; 


thirteenth century. An approximation to casting iron was 


made in the stamping of small-details while the iron was red- 
A beautiful example of this kind” 


hot into swages or moulds. 
of work belonging to the thirteenth century is offered by the 
grille of the Eleanor tomb at Westminster, but a door at 
Windsor has ironwork of this kind in it which is probably 
thirty or forty years earlier. This ironwork is particularly 
interesting, as (and I have never seen this pointed out) several 
seal-like forms have the name Gilbertus stamped on them. 
This work looks earlier than the Westminster éxample, and 
the chapel of Henry III., of which the door was the 
west entrance, was completed about 1250, It has been 


suggested that the running of iron into moulds was most © 


desirable for the making of cannon balls, and we know that 
cannon were already part of war equipment from early in 
the fourteenth century. Lead shot were at first used, and later, — 
as we know, cast-iron. I cannot but think that swaging the balls 
into shape must have formed an intermediate link 

Dr. Percy, who wrote on the metallurgy of iron, came to. 


‘the conclusion that Medieval casting in iron was first practised, 


in Prussia. Mr, Sterkie Gardner, in an excellent paper in~ 
“ Archeologia” (1898), the best illustrated and most. recent 
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A vote of condolence was passed to the 
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large bells were cast in the twelfth century — 
and beautiful full-size figures were cast in bronze in the 
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contribution to the subjec argues for its origin in the Weald ~ 
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of Sussex and Kent. The contention, however, is I think not 


proven Many Gothic examples of cast-iron stoves and grave 
slabs still exist in Germany, One elaborate stove front having 
figures within cusped panels, a far more important piece than 
anything in England, was illustrated in the text of the Buzlder 
some years ago by Mr. Brewer, and dated by him 1502. A 
fire-back at Bruges, dated 1565, of which there is a cast at 
South Kensington Museum, is a very beautiful design of two 
figures cast from a model by a first-rate artist. This, again, as 
a work of art goes far beyond anything we can show. The 
work on which the supposition of an early use of cast-iron in 
England is in the main founded is the grave slab of Jhone 
Colins at Burwash Church in Sussex. It is a flat slab with a 
small cross with leafy extremities, and the inscription: is in 
poor lettering of Lombardic characters, I certainly have 
been inclined to put this down to the fourteenth century, 
but the fact that it would then stand alone the earliest 
casting in England, and probably in Europe, should put 
us on our guard Mr Starkie Gardner says its claim to 
be the oldest specimen of Medizval cast-iron existing is 
not disputed, and that it appears to afford sure ground for the 
belief that the art of iron casting was invented in Sussex. The 
statement by Percy that Siegen in Prussia was the seat of the 
discovery, although casting was not practised there until the 


fifteenth century, has passed unchallenged, but Mr. Gardner 
_ thinks it probably contrary to fact. 


Mr. Gardner goes on to 
remark very properly that we can hardly suppose casting in 
iron was inyented for the purpose of casting grave slabs, 
whereas a real and urgent need for castings in iron arose upon 
the introduction of cannon. Cannon are known to have been 
used in England from early in the fourteenth century. One 
exists which is said to be “at least as old as the early part of 
the fifteenth century,” the interiot chamber of which is of cast- 
iron. Now the making of war engines was at this time much 
developed in Germany, and I should expect iron cannon to 
have been first made there, where indeed it is said they were 
in use early in the fifteenth century. 

In Stow’s ‘ Annals,” under the year 1543 and the heading 


_First,[ron Pieces Cast,” he writes:—“ King Henry, minding 


wars with France, made great preparation and provision as 
well of munitions and artillery, as also of brass ordnance, 
amongst the which at that time by one Peter Bawd, a French- 
man, a gun-founder or maker of great ordnance, and one other 
alien called Peter van Collen, a gunsmith, both the king’s feed 
men, who, conferring together, devised and caused to be made 
certain mortar-pieces, being at the mouth from 11 to 19 inches 
wide, for the use whereof the said Peter and Peter caused to be 


_ made certain hollow shot of cast-iron to be stuffed with firework 


or wild fire . . for to break in pieces the said shot, whereof 
the smallest piece hitting any man would kill or spoil him. 
And after the said king’s return from Boulogne the said Peter 


_ Bawd, by himself, in the first of Edward VI., did also make 


certain ordnance of cast-iron of divers sorts and forms... 
Unto this Bawd, John Johnson, his covenant servant, sur- 
viving his master, did likewise make and cast iron ord- 
nance, cleaner and to better perfection, to the great use 
of this land His son, Thomas Johnson, is yet living, a 
special workman; in the year 1595 he made. forty-two 
cast pieces of great ordnance of iron for the Earl of Cumber- 
land Dimi cannons weighed three tons apiece.” Even. cast- 
brass cannons were not made here, Stow says, till 1535, when 
John Owen began to make brass ordnance ; he was the first 
Englishman, Stow adds, that ever made that kind of artiilery 
m England The actual founder of the cast-iron pieces appears 
to have been Rafe Hogg Holinshed says, * This year (1543) 
the first cast pieces of iron that were ever made in England 


were made in Bucker-steed in Sussex by Rafe Hoge and Peter 


Bawd” Now we cannot traverse such direct and ample 
evidence as that for the introduction of casting for artillery, and 
I cannot think there is evidence enough to allow of our sup- 
posing thatthe grave slab of Burwash is any earlier, especially 
as a family of Collings, ironfounders, lived in the adjacent 


,parish of Brightling. Mr. Gardner, indeed, suggests that the 


identity of Van Cullen himself, who made the hollow cast-shot 


in 1543, became merged with the ‘Collings. Returning to the 


grave slab itself, with the preponderating evidence that it can 
hardly be earlier than about 1545, and comparing it with several 
late. Gothic fire-backs, it seems to me that there. is every 
reason to assign it to this period The letters on the slab are 
not good Lombardic characters, and such letters were used by 
bell-founders to a comparatively late date. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that they were part of an old stock used just as we 


_ find Tudor decorations. surviving for ‘several generations on 


other castings The art of decorating the earliest of these 


_ §rave slabs and fire-backs is strictly analogous to that used by 


the bellfounder, by. which separate devices and letters were 
impressed one by one into the yielding sand-mould 

_ Mr. Gardner notes this, and calling it'a primitive process 
Says the fire-backs decorated by this simple means afford 
distinct evidence that the art of iron casting originated in the 
Weald and developed step by step there, and was not ‘trans- 


planted as a perfected art from abroad. When a sufficient 
number of backs are’ grouped: together, he says they exhibit 
an evolution from simple to complex. ‘That, of course, is'so if 
you put the rude ones first ; but; there is nothing to justify this, 
and the simple elements of cable border and crossed pieces of: 
cable used in the rudest examples occur again and again in 
ones which are shown by arms and other devices to be of late 
Tudor work. The earliest actually dated are two of 1582. 
One, indeed, in the Lewes Museum bears the date 1550, but 
the design is much more like work of 1650,-and I came to the 
conclusion in examining it that the date had been tampered 
with. This, if my memory serves me right, is quite evident, 
and I even have a suspicion that this is a Dutch back after all. 

The earliest date known in France is: 1548. Altogether; 
then, I conclude that the evidence is in favour of the standard 
theory that casting iron was invented in Germany. 

One of the most assuredly Gothic pieces ot decoration in 
these backs is a vine-trail along the top of one in a farmhouse 
at Buxtead, but the field of this same back is occupied by the 
crowned rose of Queen Elizabeth, and her initials E. R., and 
even this last was .old stock, for it is cast not in relief but in 
matrix and reversed. An example decorated with strips of 
vine and birds, now on loan at South Kensington, is probably 
the most beautiful of all, and apparently in style one of the 
earliest, yet the very same pattern of parallel vertical strips of 
vine is found on the grave slab of Anne Forster at Crowhurst, 
which is dated 1591. Another early fire-back at Crowhurst 
displaying the crowned Royal arms with supporters probably 
belongs to this same period, 1570 to 1590 Mr. Horsley at 
Cranbrook had an example of a different type, in which the 
pattern was formed by circles of tracery, but very shallow and 
poor, and probably no earlier. 

The archeology of the subject stands thus. The earliest 
fire-backs appear to be Elizabethan. The earliest grave 
slabs which can be dated belong to the same period, but the 
ornamentation of one example looks earlier. Even if the early 
design of this were proved, however, it is quite easy to account; 
for by the methods of the old foundeis in using up old orna- 
ments. 

Finally, for cannon, which we might suppose would be the 
earliest things put into cast-iron, we have the most positive 
evidence that that was first done in 1543. In this regard I 
have myself to make a recantation for having spoken of the 
beautiful fourteenth-century statue of St. George in the Palace 
court at Prague as cast-iron. Years after having said so, on 
some insufficient authority, I found myself able to go and 
look for myself, and found it to be in fine green-patinaed 
bronze. 

I feel some satisfaction in its being established that the use 
of ornamented cast-iron was made by Gothic craftsmen—a 
reaction which followed Pugin’s vital proclamation of. prin- 
ciple denounced the use of such materials as plaster, cast-iron 
and whitewash, whereas a true application of true principles 
would only arraign their misuse fraudulently and thoughtlessly. 
The true principles of an organic art would proclaim that no 
material and no method is in itself outcast from the field of art, 
be it iron or lead or plaster, graining or veneering or casting, 
or anything else. Iron itself, whether wrought or cast, seems 
to me one of the noblest of materials. There is nothing mean 
in the ideas suggested by the iron pillar of Delhi or the iron 
crown of Lombardy, or in the myth of Mahomet’s coffin sus- 


tained in mid air by loadstones. 


In the composite image mterpreted by Daniel iron stood 
for power—“Strong as iron, forasmuch as iron breaketh in 
pieces and subdueth all things.” Dante also refers to its 
strength, and in Chaucer’ “ Temple of Mars ”— 


Every pillar the temple to sustain 
Was ton great of iron, bright and shene. 


A material in which the poets can design to such effect as 
that is worthy of the best skill of the artist and craftsman. 
Such notices as we have of the use‘of cast-iron by the ancients 
refer to its use for statues. Pliny speaks of a Hercules as 
being made in this appropriate material. Some quite pleasant 
works of a secondary order of sculpture were cast in. iron a 
generation or two since—sleeping hounds for gate piers, and 
that sort of thing.. The. grave slabs spoken of are no mere 
curiosities ; rough and simple, they are dignified and serious 
works of art.. Fixed flush with the floor, the walking over them 
is just sufficient to give them a pleasant texture. It seems to 
me that this use of castings is most appropriate. A, com- 
paratively plain slab, with just a little meandering border and 
the field fretted all over with nicely drawn lettering, should 
make an excellent memorial for if we do not continue to bury 
within our churches their floors might surely still receive 
memorials. In Switzerland arms and medallions: nicely 
modelled in flat relief and cast in iron were quite recently set 
in flat gravestones. 

Fire dogs have also been made from Medieval days. A 
great number of simple Gothic examples exist in France, and 
some quite reasonable and pleasant forms continued to be 
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manufactured in England down to the beginning of this century. 
We cannot have.art of any sort without having thoughts to put 
into it, but. if wéhad'the thoughts the niaterial—cast-iron—is well 
enough fitted to receive them. The later fire-backs are often 
delightful examples of little stories told by the fireside. The 
actual achievement of these as sculpture, from an academic 
sculptor’s:point of view, is often ludicrously inadequate. But they 
all have that honest touch of.a real motive, some reference to a 
pleasant object or scene, and however great their simplicity they 
show an instinct for balance and fitness without forcing of the 
material or obtrusive display. As to these motives we have 
arms. and devices and inscriptions, animals, soldiers and his- 
torical personages. There are scripture scenes of Abraham 
and’ Isaac, David and -Goliath, Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba,. the Woman at the. Well, the Annunciation and 
Michael casting Satan out. There are Venuses and 
Dianas .and: Neptunes, Irises and. Fortunes, Hercules and 
the -Lion, Juno .in her. peacock-drawn chariot, Vulcan in: 
hisi smithy.» There are allegories of Time, Hope, Peace, 
and .Fame.. There are early birds. getting worms, and 
/Esop’s fables..: Some have subjects like a girl with a bird on 
Anger, a cache: and a lady on either side of a fruit tree 

Mr. Ruskin, with that insight which made him refuse to 
talk about the fringe of a subject, saw clearly when everybody 
was clapping their. hands over the Crystal Palace that the 
finding and founding of iron is not one of the radically nobler 
employments as stone-hewing and setting is, or the felling and 
framing of timber. I would echo every word he said. But 
while we use iron in some degree, while we even need iron, 
while even it may grow into wider necessary use, I want 
to say let us lend what grace we: may to it, so that’ if 
obtained with cost, the greatest of all cost, an unkindly labour, 
it may not be misspent and more than spoilt. For in all these 
things it is human Ife we “spend, for there is coy no other 
currency. , 

Cast-iron: was lapel used. in the pleasant: and refined 
manner of building of the eighteenth century 
from Paddington to Pimlico and Bloomsbury to Bayswater 
there are an infinite number of examples of a quiet and charm- 
ing’ taste—railings, balconies, verandahs, with graceful posts 
and panels of delicate lattice, or inside the house the grates 
and stair:balustrades were just as good The railings ‘begin 
with the very fine design of the enclosure to St Paul’s, great 
baluster-shaped forms of beautiful profile, the railings at St. 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields following the same model, and there is a 
date: example in Bloomsbury Square, where large rounded 
posts of this kind are .used occasionally between straight up- 
rights The balcony railings are very light—a network of 
lattice. For perfect fitness, a natural and unashamed treatment 
of casting in iron, they could not be bettered. We never think 
of comparing them with wrought-iron to their disadvantage; 
‘both are excellent in differen’ categories, whereas modern cast- 
ings do. invite comparison with wrought-iron by an infinitely 
careful, ingenuity: of pattern-making, emulating just those 
qualities in:which to succeed is only the. most of all to fail, for 
not the line,as in wrought-work, the bent rod in scrolls, but the 
plate, plain or pierced, is the primary fact_in design for casting. 

I want.to:make clear that these notes are not written with’a 
wish to widen the application of iron, or to prove that cast-iron is 
superior to other materials » Each material is the best, and 
eur:use of iron: castings: is’ sufficient, indeed excessive in all 
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, to the point, simple and tionest. 


In the great area: 


probability.. The claim I make is that if we use cast-iron we | 


‘should ‘try not to:make it do more than the limitations of the 
material allow. The ornament should, be.a surface decoration of 
a general simple structural form Repetition is of the very nature 
of cast work, and the repetition of a few simple elements in 


different combinations made great actual variety possible i in old 


fire-backs. 

As to surface, rust is, without: any doubt, the natural treatments 
and we might wellJet nature have it so on occasion Let us 
suppose a relief, good: in design, slight in -finish, of the- best 
iron, and absolutely untouched from the mould’; put up under 
some simple pent, it will gradually acquire colour and texture 
—too much of both, you think, but I am not sure.. Remember, 
first of all, how frightened we are of beauty ; and that natural 


Shard: ands 


| as rolls for rolling metals cold, various and ‘special por-: 
' tions of’ machines, and_ for chilled shot, and formerly ‘for 
"hardening the interior of guns. 


colour and naturally acquired texture are the very adornments | 


to beauty herself. Decay is really much less than we suppose ; 


especially on large rounded surfaces, and with even a small but 


constant amount of friction the metal keeps free of rust, or 
probably. acquires a weather skin. Internal work like the 
finely designed gratings in Kensington Museum become quite 
polished with ordinary wear. » 

Electro-bronzing is another available method of which the 
French make use,:and the dogs at Kensington are examples. 
We find it possiblexto get. Japanese workmen. here to furnish 
out a shilling show. “Would it not be possible to: get one or two 
¢o instruct usin their processes in iron working, and Meperiayy. 
in finishing and colouring the surfaces? 

By way of moral Iwill sum up thus s(t). In designing we 
Phbuld) give up attempts at the artistic—it is apt to miss fire ; 


the thing to aim.at- is an Sieg ant kind of ; PORE E RIE Be straight. 


the carbon in.the.iron. 


disguise it. 


are. rendered ductile, and may be hammered and bent to 


-as hematite ore or iron forge scale, in an annealing oven for 
‘| a period varying with the size.and form of the casting. ‘Thus 


Rep. 2 219000 
(2) The forms, either solid or _ 
flat, should be homogeneous, and approximate toa cylinder or a _ 
flat panel or lattice Where modelling is applied there should © 
be a good space of level field, as in a coin, and the modelling, — 
so far as possible like a coin, should be of equal weight — 
throughout. (3) We want exactly tabulated information as to | 
how castings simply treated behave when exposed to the — 
weather. We should aim at leaving the castings un- 
touched from the mould; the Japanese in delicate. kettles. 
and the like leave the seams on ; we should do the same with 
our bigger objects. Wewant to proclaim the casting, not to ~ 
(4) We should give up painting external objects 

Indian red, the worst of all colours. Black, white or grey or 
green are the best colours. (5) We should try to learn how bat 

surfaces of Japanese castings are treated. , 

Mr. L. A. Shuffrey referred to several examples of cast- iron) 
in London, ‘and adyocated the employment of wrought andi 
cast- iron in combination. 

’ Mr. Longden ‘exhibited several- Sussex fire-backs. 
advised that no very great variations in thickness should be! 
adopted in any casting, as unequal SHRINE would take hy i, 
Undercutting should also be avoided. 

‘Mr. R. Moreland said:—It is unlikely that cast: iron -will 
be superseded for the bulk of the objects. for which it is now used 
owing to the ease by which it can be cast into any required shape. 
In designing castings care must always be taken to:avoid sharp 
and abrupt variations in the thickness of the various portions 
lest the casting on. cooling may contract unequally, and — 
with unequal rapidity, and so fracture or produce internal’ 
straining The longer the time allowed for cooling’ 
the better and tougher will be the casting ; slow cooling 
allows the gradual crystallisation of the iron, and, besides, be-: 
comes a method for annealing. The association of carbon with’ — 
iron is so constant, and the affinity of i iron for carbon so great, 
that all iron .is found to contain carbon, the limit of saturation: 
being about 5 per cent., and the method of smelting the iron 
produces this effect. Cast-iron is the crude metal derived from | 
the crucible or blast’ furnace. The iron ore, the fuel and 
the flux are thrown into the furnace together, and’ — 
subjected to an intense heat by forcing a‘ number of 4 
jets of hot air under pressure, and the products are the” 
gases which emerge,‘ the slag or glassy matter produced. 
by the combination of the flux with the earthy materials of the — 
ore, and the crude pig-iron which falls to the-bottom of the — 
furnace by its own gravity, and is then run into pig-iron moulds.” 
In some cases diffe ent kinds of pig-iron are produced from the 
same ore in the same furnace under different circumstances as 
to temperature and quality of fuel, so the pig-iron is a com- 
pound of iron and carbon, either mixed or unmixed with a: 
small quantity of uncombined carbon as a mechanical mixture, — 
Ordinary castings are made of the soft grey iron which yields. 
easily to the file and can be machined to any required sur- 
face Cast-iron when’ fractured has a white and radiated. 
appearance, showing a crystallised structure, and is very brittle | 
and hard. Between these there are varieties of cast-iron” 
having various shades of the qualities of each, and those are 
best which approach the grey cast-iron. Cast-iron when it~ 
fails gives. little or no warning of its approaching fracture, 
which is its chief defect. The strength of cast-iron principally 
depends on the absence of impurities derived from the ore and ~ 
the fuel from whence it is produced. Remelting within certain 
limits increases the strength and density of cast-iron, the 
specific gravity increasing with successive meltings up to a. Be 
certain number, and it is found that one of the best tests of the 
quality of cast-iron is its specific gravity. An exceedingly 
impenetrable skin may be: produced on: the 
surface of castings ‘which are termed “chilled iron cast-" 
ings ;” they are used for a ‘variety: of ' purposes, “suc 


The hardened skin may have’ 
a thickness from inch to 1 inch in thickness, or it may be made 
to penetrate and crystallise and harden the whole casting 
throughout. It consists .in lining the mould where the 
hardened Surface i is required with suitable iron moulds. The 
molten,.metal in being cast and run in. is suddenly 
cooled ‘and solidified where it touches the cold mould, the 
chilled surface taking the white granular crystallised condition, 
while the remainder of the casting is in the grey-iron condition, 
Another interesting form of cast-iron is that of malleable iron, 
whereby the castings, of whatever torm or shape tiey may be, 


certain degree. - The tensile strength is increased to, 15 20 tons. 
per square inch. The malleable iron is formed by subjecting 

castings to a decarbonising process by packing them ina bath of 
powdered iron ore containing a large proportion of oxygen, such 


arises a molecular interchange of the oxygen in the bath with 
The oxygen of the oxide of iron in the: 
bath associates itself, with the carbon by a process interaction "i 
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i the carbon ‘is gradually removed from the outer layer of the 


_ metal and slowly passed from particle to particle through the 
-solid metal or i until the surface is reached, where it is 


tion and interchange of its structure and material. It may be 
here remarked that when bar iron is heated sufficiently long in 
‘ca, bath of powdered carbon, it, the bar iron, will take up carbon 
- jn a similar manner and become what is known as blister steel, 
_ in which the interchange is carried on as the reverse of that in 
the production of malleable iron. The most important invention 
roducing a fresh epoch was that by Sir Henry Bessemer, who 
enteda process whereby the carbon and silicon, as well as other 
mpurities, were burnt and carried away as gaseous products out 
of the molten pig-iron, and the resultant was the production of a 
molten mass of cast-steel, which was then cast'into an ingot. 


F 


prought into a malleable condition The oxygen of the air blast 
combines with the carbon in the iron and thus liberates it. 
he ingots being cast into moulds can then be rolled or 
mmered into any desired shape or form. All gradations of 
netal can now be procured, for after all the carbon, &c, are 
burnt out, the pure iron left in the crucible is treated with a 
special dose of prepared carbon and other ingredients, which 
are added to the molten mass, and so the material can be pro- 
‘duced of any desired quality, hardness, ductility and tensile 
" strength which may be desired and glacified, according to the 
yarious methods adopted in the manufacture of the steel 

_ . Mr. Beresford Pite proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
‘Lethaby, L. A. Shuffrey, Longden and R. Moreland, which 
was seconded by Mr. Leonard Stokes and supported by the 
‘President and Messrs. W. J. N. Millard, H. C. Eyres, W. H. 
- Seth-Smith and E Herbert. 


‘paper would be read by Mr. Thomas Blashill on “ Working- 
class Dwellings in Blocks.” 


es LEGAL TOPICS.* 

“T-*HERE is a proverb which is somewhat uncomplimentary 

_ — to the man who acts.as his own lawyer. 
_ I venture to think, however, that a knowledge of the law 
may be of considerable use to a layman in preventing him, 
when he is on the edge of a legal precipice, from acting as his 
own lawyer and in helping him to act wisely when his solicitor 
has left his office and gone home For solicitors sometimes 
dine and have a home circle which cherishes them ; nor can 
they, like doctors, be rung up at any hour of the night. 
‘The man who would conceive and plan the buildings which 
act as the temples of our commerce or the nucleus of our home 
ife, or form the outward expression of our religious devotion, 
eets with many difficulties. There are the brute forces of nature, 
he wind which makes his Tudor chimneys smoke or, still 
orse, blows them down, or the frost which lays its injunction 
1 him during the winter. Worse still, there are jealous 
heighbours who allege that he is encroaching on their fields, 
__ r wrongfully leaning against their buildings or darkening their 
ncient lights. Then he may have to keep a wary eye on the 
builder to see that the building contract is duly carried out. 

_ Again, there are the local authorities, armed by Parliament 
‘with extensive powers in the hope that they will use them 

isely. Trustees of the public eye whose delicate, artistic 
ense requires a symmetrical street, these authorities, like some 
rill sergeant, say to the houses “ Fall in” (a command not to be 
aken too literally). Trustees of the public lungs and legs, they 
reserve Our open spaces from encroachments, and our streets 
_ and highways from obstructions And. not only this, but with 
_ tender solicitude the legislature has commissioned the local 
_ authorities to watch over the health and safety of the inmates 
08 the buildings which you intend to erect or to rebuild. It is 
_ with these powers of local authorities that I propose to deal to- 
hight. The law I wish to lay down must, however, be 


‘to the Metropolis or to Scotland | 

__ Thestatutes with which we have to do speak of “buildings ” 
and of “houses,” and it would be well at the outset to ascertain 
vhat these words mean In construing a word you must take 
in its ordinary and popular sense, unless you gather from a 
erusal of the whole Act that it is to be otherwise understood. 
rther, so far as possible without straining the language of 
“Act, you must carry out its’ intention. This intention 
st be gathered from the words of the statute itself, the 
hole of it being duly considered. 2 

‘Pitst, as'to “ building.”. 77°43.) ¢: ae 

This word occurs in two. kinds of provisions, and its mean- 
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* A paper read ‘at a sessional meeting of the Northern Architectural 

. ciation »on' January, 17,» by, Mr.’) Algernon + Barker, , B.A.,. 
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‘oxidised at the expense of the oxide of the bath, and the result, 
_ is the production of an iron poor in carbon, due to an altera-- 


_ The cast-iron being deprived of its carbon and other matters is’ 


+ It was announced that at the next meeting on February 9. 


“buildings” in this connection. 


_ taken with this qualification—that it does not necessarily apply 


varies according to which of these two kinds of provision: 
fo ry OTT P-L CS Pe yet ASE / id 


contains it. It occurs in provisions for the benefit of. the. 
public generally and in provisions for the health and safety of — 
inmates of buildings. I must emphasise’ the chameleon-like .“ 
nature of this and, indeed, of all words. It is of little use to 
search through cases as to inspecting: dilapidations or as to. 
are? qualifications in order to ascertain the meaning of this 
word. 

In provisions for the benefit of the public the word “ build- 
ing” must be taken to include any structure whatever its 
material, if'it be only large enough and be intended to be per- 
manent; thus, a wall 15 feet high is a “ building ” in breach of an 
obligation not to build within so many feet of the footpath, and 
a huge wooden trellis;is a breach of a covenant against putting 
a.“ building” in a yard, _ If the size, however, is not great, the 
erection will not be a “building,” e.g. a small conservatory 
44 feet by 2} feet was permitted to project in front of the line 
of buildings and. in another case a small railing, and it was 
held that a wall 8 feet high was not a breach of covenant 
against building within so many feet. of the footpath, as it was 
about the height that would be necessary to secure privacy 
against pedestrians. I have quoted several cases of covenants, 
but the principle is the same. As to the necessity for per- 
manence the case as to the huge wooden trellis above alluded 
to may with advantage be examined. Common sense tells us 
that in order to carry out the purposes of these restrictive cove- 
nants or of statues forbidding “ buildings” in certain places a 
wall must be included, for it would be almost as objectionable 
if it broke the vista of our streets or encroached on our public 
parks or on our highways as would any other building. 

Very different, however, is the meaning of the word “ build- 
ing ” when it is found in provisions for the health and safety of 
inmates. A “building” in these provisions requires size and 


permanence as it did in the former class of provisions, and thus « 


your builder’s shanty intended to be removed when the new 
terrace you are putting up is completed does not come under 
the term “building.” One other ingredient, however, is 
requisite, and that is capacity. To use more homely language, 
it must be something a man could get into and move about in, 
and must have a roof to shelter him. But if these ingredients 
are present it matters not that it is uninhabitable. It may have 
no fireplace, no chimneys and no foundation. It may be of 
any material. It may have wheels, if it is used for the purposes 
that buildings are used for. Thus night houses for cattle and 
coachhouses have been held to be “ buildings” for the purpose 
of these provisions, but not a boiler standing on a base of 
bricks 4 feet high. A judge has decided that a dog-kennel, 
a birdcage and a wig box do not come under the category of 
You may, therefore, if you 
so. wish, design these without fear of the Public Health Acts. 

_ Next, as to the meaning of the word “ house.” 

We are only concerned with the meaning of the word when 
it occurs in provisions for the benefit of inmates. It requires the 
three ingredients of size, permanence and capacity mentioned 
above, but adds to them one other—that is, habitability, though 
this ingredient may be absent if the word comes under the 
interpretation clause mentioned below. Thus it includes an 
unconsecrated chapel which was inhabited by a caretaker, and 
the whole of which could have been inhabited without any 
structural alterations ; conversely nothing that is uninhabitable 
unless it comes under the interpretation clause can be a 
“house.” This lack of habitability may arise from two causes 
—from structural defect in the absence of such things as a fire- 
place windows or doors, or from the legal bar to using the 
structure for purposes of habitation, which results from con- 
secration, as in the case of a church which has been held not 
to bea “house” in this connection. Thus we must exclude 
such opposites as a cowhouse and a church. We must, how- 


‘ever, in accordance with the interpretation clause of the Public 


Health Act, as modified by later Acts, include ‘schools, 
factories and buildings where persons are employed.” Thus, 
taking what I may call the common law and the’ statutory 
definitions together, you might, I think, include~ schools, 
factories, offices, shops, warehouses, theatres and all premises 
where a caretaker sleeps F ; 

‘When the word “dwelling-house” is found in the Acts we 
deal with it seems to mean a house of which the main purpose 
is residence. The mere fact that a caretaker resides on pre- 
mises such as a chapel or warehouse would -not of itself be 
sufficient to make them a “ dwelling-house.” a 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I may mention that! 
the interpretation of the meaning of words contained in a’ 
statute is a matter of law, but the question as to whether any 
particular subject matter with which you may have to deal 
comes within the definition of any word so interpreted is a 
question of fact. 

Your first question in considering the rules which I desire . 
to lay down will be “What am I building?” Someof the, 
provisions that we. shall consider apply, as we have seen, to. 
“buildings” -in_ the most comprehensive sense,. others , to 


_ buildings” in the narrower sense, excluding, as I may remind, 


you, anything without a roof ; others apply to * houses” and all 


riety 
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the other premises by judicial decision or by interpretation 
clause comprised in that word. Others again apply to par- 
ticular kinds of. premises, to dwelling-houses, to common 
lodgings, to cellar dwellings, to factories and workshops, to 
bakehouses, to dairies, or to schools. 

Another question in considering the rules hereafter men- 
tioned wiil be “* Wheream I building? Is it in the crowded town 
or the divine country?” Or to be more practical, Is it within 
the jurisdiction of an urban or a rural district council? Much 
will depend on the answer to this question, so widely do the 
powers of these councils differ. 

The difference between the town or a city council and an 
urban district council is not great. The dignity, and shall | 
say the poetry of the former may be wanting to the latter, but 
so far as the provisions which affect the man who builds are 
concerned there is little or no realdifference. Very different, 
however, are the powers of an urban district council from those 
of its humbler rurai brother. 

An urban district council can by the Public Health Act set 
back a building whose front you are completely restoring, and 
can under another statute punish you for building beyond the 
house on either side of you. It can prevent you from building 
upon its sewers or under its carriageways. It can forbid you 
to build a house without a drain. Then, again, by adopting the 
Public Health Act Amendment Act it can gain further exclusive 
powers. It can forbid a room over a cesspool, ashpit, or privy, 
to be inhabited. It can permit you to substitute an ashtub for 
the ashpit, it can see to the substantial construction of and 
sufficient ingress into and egress from places of public resort, 
and also to the safety of grand stands and the like. Again, an 
urban council has power to make the by-laws authorised by 
section 157 of the Public Health Act of 1875, and if the Public 
Health Act Amendment Act is adopted, it can make by-laws 
as to paving of yards and open spaces round dwelling-houses, 
and as to providing of secondary means of access to ashpits 
and the like for the purpose of removing house refuse. 

The ccuntry cousin has none of these powers unless he 

obtains them from the Local Government Board. One luxury, 
however, the rural district council has all to itself. By the 
Public Health (Water) Act, section 6, it can punish the man 
who builds a “dwelling- house” without first obtaining a 
certificate that there is a water-supply at a reasonable distance 
from it Here again, however, the Local Government Board 
may step in and give this power to an urban authority at their 
request. 
- A second time, again, it will be well to ask yourselves 
“Where and under what statutes am I building? Has the 
Council adopted the Public Health Act Amendment Act? Is 
there any local Act or by-laws that may have a word to say to 
me? Who am I building for? Is there a special Act or 
special powers or restrictions in any Act which may enlarge or 
curtail my liberty ?” 

There are the public general statutes, such as the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Public’ Health (Water) Act, 1878, the 
Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, the Factory 
Acts, the Chimney-Sweepers’ Act of 1840, and the numerous 
Acts as to town gardens, commons and open spaces. 

Then we may havevto deal with an adoptive Act, the 
Public Health Act Amendment Act, which until it is adopted 
by a district has no more force of law in any district than some 
incipient Bill in Parliament. With the formalities precedent 
to adoption I will not trouble you. The urban council cannot 
pick and choose which of the sanitary provisions in Part III. 
of the Amendment Act they will adopt. They must take all or 
none. Rural councils stand in the same position as to those 
provisions which they can adopt without leave of the Local 
Government Board ; but where they need this leave they do 
gain a power of choice, as the Local Government poard only 
gives them such powers as they ask for. 

Then there may be the local Acts, and the contents of 
these are-so various that I cannot deal with them at present. 
They must, however, be carefully read, as they may, with 
regard to the place in which you are building, utterly upset 
any of the law laid down in this. paper. I cannot too strongly 
emphasise this fact. In these local Acts are usually incor- 


porated the whole or parts of the Towns Improvements | 


Clauses Act. 
Then, again, there may be by-laws which we shall consider 
later on. Or, again, the Education Code for the time being, 


which has the force of law, may have much to say to the: 


architect who is building a Board school, and the Education 


Acts may enable him to defy the Public Health Act or similar. 
Or, if you are building for a railway: 


Acts in certain respects. 
company, there will be the special Acts laying down, it may be, 
further restrictions, or enabling you to escape from those which 
apply to buildings in general. I will not enter into the 
questions which ‘arise when these Acts, or when sections of 
Acts, or when a by-law and a statute seem to conflict. I hope 
to consider this matter more fully in a pamphlet which: I 
propose to publish 
And now we proceed to > ceneider the provisions shidissehvess 


‘may prescribe the line 


public ; is 
assimilated to the ordinary case of houses with separa 
gardens opening into the street, the more likely is such terrace 
to be held to be in the street. 


‘the other street was for . the milkman and the butcher’s boy. 


I have fee forced to use this word “ ‘ provisions,” redolent | 
though it is of the great restaurant over which we are seated - 
to-night, as I have been unable to find a word which i is at. onc : 
so comprehensive and so little calculated to mislead. 

The first class of negative provision for the benefit of 
public is that which regulates the vista of our streets, either in» 
accordance witha “ prescribed line” under the Public Health’ — 
Act or through a “governing building” (a term which I - 
explain) under the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act. 

These methods differ in several important respects, “Th 
first deals only with “ buildings or the fronts thereof taken dow 
to be rebuilt or altered,” and not to buildings being erected 
where none stood before. The second deals with new buildings 
or new additions in front of or new additions on the top of ole 
buildings. zi 

In the first the line of buildings is the general line of ae th 
houses in the same street, but depends for its very existence on 
its being prescribed by the urban authority. In the second it 
is not the general line of buildings at all which regulates, 
merely the most backward next-door neighbour called the 
“governing house,” no prescribing being necessary, but consent : 
to build forward being required. | 

The first, the prescribing method, gives compensation. an 
exacts no penalty, but is enforceable by the ordinary methods 
injunction and indictment. The second exacts a penalty which 
can only be recovered before justices of the peace. In th 
case of the prescribing method an offending building must 
pulled down by the defendant if the High Court make an order ~ 
to that effect. .In the second the building which projects — 
beyond its most backward neighbour cannot be pulled hi 
at all. 

To consider the -first or “ prescribing ” method under sec- _ 
tion 155 of the Public Health Act, 1875. This enacts that 
“where any building or the front thereof in any street has 
been taken down to be rebuilt or altered the urban. authority x 
in which” its successor “in the 
same situation” is to stand, and the successor (as I may call it) 
shall be erected in accordance with such prescription. Com-— 
pensation is to be paid or tendered to the owner, the amount to ‘ 
be ascertained if necessary by arbitration in the usual manner. 
Short though this section is, almost every word of it has been’ 
a text for judicial interpretation and a cause of innumerable 
disputes. 

You may ask, “Is my structure a ‘building’ so as to be. sets 
back?” The answer is, “ Even if your structure were only a 
wall 15 feet high or a cowhouse, back it must go af it is lar 
enough and intended to be permanent. 

Then, again, you may question whether it is in a “ street” Me 
for the purposes of this section of the Act.. Well, if there are 
houses more or less continuous along one or both sides of your 
road, and that road is used for public carriage traffic, it is 
“street.” Thus.Claremont Road is a “street,” though on one 
side stretches our breezy town moor. A mere foot passage” 
with houses on either side, such as.we see in Durham or in 
our other quaint old cathedral. towns, will not be a “street, ae 
and I think, though the matter has not been clearly decided, 
that the road must be one which has been dedicated to t! 
public, z.2. a public carriageway. My reason for this opinio: 
is that the provisions as to building line are provisions for t 
benefit of the public, and therefore the authority would see 
to have as little right to regulate the vista of a private stree 
as it has to choose the pattern of your drawing-room carpet. 

One more question. Suppose that, as shown in our fir 
diagram, i in front of your terrace lies a footway, pads in front | 
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I“IN THE STREET” 
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\ Common GarRoEN 
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the faotiny a common garden extending the. whole leneth a of 
the terrace, will the terrace be in the street? On the whole I am 
inclined to think, having regard to decided cases, that this will 
depend on what openings there are from the common garde 
into the street, and also as to whether or not the footway 
the more nearly the terrace with common garden — 


"An i increase of the accessibi 
of the common garden into the street would have this effect 

Another question, however, which has. been decided 
numerous cases may arise for your consideration. You’ 
engaged on a charming building, the corner house, whi 
enjoys the barrel organs of both streets (the old house before 
was demolished is shown on our second diagram); one street, 
the aristocratic street, used to boast of the: front door, while 


Is the corner house in the latter street also? There is 
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doubt that it can be and probably is, but this will be to some 
extent a question of fact. , 
~ Then, again, what is the meaning of “ taken down in order 
to be rebuilt and altered?” It means substantially taken down. 
A case which may be useful in explaining this is the case of the 
Attorney-General v. Hatch. In this case the owner of a 
baker’s shop which projected beyond the building line wished 
to turn it into a grand two-storey-windowed milliner’s shop, 
He accordingly took out the fronts of the ground and first 
floors, but left undisturbed the second storey, shoring it up 
first with wooden beams and later with iron girders. The 


fein THE STREET” 


urban authority came with their compensation money in their 
hands, but the owner was not to be tempted, so an action was 
- commenced against him. In this it was held that in order to 
_ bring a building under the provisions as to the prescribed line 
_ the front of such building must have been completely pulled 
_ down (that is,as far as the foundations), though a few bricks 
of the front left standing would not save the owner. Con- 
__ versely, in another case it was held that a building whose front 
_ was left up as far as the first floor cannot be prescribed for, as 
its front has not been pulled down. 
~ Now you have heard these cases, I think a word to the wise 
will be enough. If you want to keep your own position ina 
~ street do not be in too greata hurry to pull down your building. 
» Supposing you have an ugly yellow brick house which is fast 
_ going to decay, but which, on account of its forward position, 
_ commands an: interesting view up and down the street and 
_ covers valuable ground You wish to turn this into a ‘‘ marble 
hall” You can, if you like, pull down the front all at once, in 
_ which case you will lose your position in the street. Or you 
can pull out the bottom part of the front and put in your 
marble, meanwhile shoring up the higher storeys, then restore 
_the higher storeys until the whole building has a new front, or 
‘you may begin on the top storeys. A local authority who tried 
_tofix you with a prescribed line would be in this dilemma. 
You could always say, “I have not pulled it down, it is too 
_ €arly to prescribe,” and also at the same time, “I have begun 
to build it up, it is too late to prescribe” Another question. 
* ‘Suppose you have two semi-detached houses and pull the front 
_ of one down, have you pulled down a whole front or only half 
afront? Well, if the houses were separately occupied and had 
_ no internal means of communication you have pulled down a 
_ Whole.front, and the authority may prescribe for the front that 
you pulldown... 
~ _ But if you have pulled down the front wall of your house it 
will not avail you that you have left the rest of the building 
_ Standing. Suppose, however, that you have pulled down the 
whole front, extending, say, a foot back, can the authority pre- 
Scribe a line a yard back? No, I think, certainly not Their 
line cannot go back further than the site you have vacated. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
‘ears annual meeting of the Birmingham Archeological 
_ Society was held on the 24th ult., in the council-room at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute. Mr. J. A. Cossins 
presided, and there was a large attendance, among those present 
being Councillor Martineau, Dr. Wright Wilson, Rev. A. 
_Chattaway, Messrs. H. C. Pinsent, C. J. Hart, A. Hayes 
(secretary), W. Doubleday, Lloyd Owen, B. Walker, W. 
Churchill, J. Lewis, J. Bickerton Williams, A. Derrington, 
W. H Robinson, &c. 
__ The report of the committee stated that the work: done 
luring the past year had been-of a useful and satisfactory 
Character. The meetings had been well attended, and the 
Papers and excursions had proved of great interest The 
Society had added to its collection photographs of all old 
Birmingham buildings of interest which were likely to be de- 
Stroyed. Several works of archeological value had been pre- 
-Sented to the Society, and others had. been purchased and 
_ added to the library. The Society had also used its influence 
in favour of ‘the preservation of the old Packhorse Bridge 
at Hampton-in-Arden, and it gratefully recorded the generosity 
of Sir John Holder. in entirely defraying the cost of the 
_ Festoration of the unique Moat Gatehouse at Nether Whitacre 
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Hall, under the supervision of the President. Provision had 
at length been found possible for the library and collections of 
the Society by the adaptation of rooms in the basement. The 
Society was indebted to the Council of the Institute for their 
continued exertions to attain that end, and for the generous and 
willing assistance which they had lent to the accomplishment 
of that much-needed work The committee regretted that 
there had been a small diminution in the number of members, 
the total now standing at 183, as compared with 192 last year. 
There was a deficiency of 22/. 7s. 2d on the general account, 
due to the cost of furnishing the new library.. The report was 
adopted on the motion of the President, and a vote of thanks 
was accorded the officers for their services 

The company then adjourned to the new library, which is 
situated in the basement of the building, and was formerly part 
of the apartments occupied as the old metallurgical laboratory. 
The room has been conveniently adapted to the requisite. pur- 
poses, and the books and objects of interest have been carefully 
arranged under the supervision of Dr. Wright Wilson. Mr, 
H. C. Pinsent, the senior vice-president of the Institute, 
formally handed over the library to the Society, remarking that 
the room might not perhaps form an ideal library, but it would 
enable the members to keep the treasures of the Society in one 
apartment, where they might be studied with more profitable 
interest than hitherto 

Councillor Martineau, as a member of the Council of the 
Institute and of the Society, said he had always taken great 
interest in the work _of the members. The Society was 
established in 1870, with 190 members. He traced the history 
of the organisation, and alluded to the valuable work it had 
been able to perform, observing that it served a very useful 
purpose. Its record was one of which the members might well 
be proud, and the Council hoped that its usefulness would be 
continued with even greater success than before 

Mr. J. A. Cossins (the president of the Society) assured the 
Council that the members thoroughly appreciated their kind- 
ness in providing them with a room which would serve the 
excellent purpose of a library and museum ~ The work done 
by the Society was of great value, for it had been the means of 
securing the preservation of old churches and houses from the 
hands of the vile restorer. Although years ago the member- 
ship of the Society was very strong, of late the roll had 
steadily diminished, and he trusted that an effort would now be 
made to increase the membership. 

The company then returned to the council-room, and Dr. 
Wright Wilson read a paper in which he described the present 
state of the library and museum. He said the number of 
volumes was 217, and included in the list were copies of the 
transactions of other societies with whom the Birmingham 
Society exchanged volumes of their proceedings They had 
forty-three volumes of archeology, but unfortunately the set 
was incomplete. The Corporation of London had presented 
them with volumes of their publications, they had six parish 
registers, and the antiquities of the counties were represented 
by twelve volumes. They possessed forty volumes relating to 
different localities, five volumes concerning Warwickshire, four 
volumes of indices and three volumes of calendars. He sug- 
gested that the members should provide a fund which would 
enable the committee to purchase books on coins and architec- 
ture and histories of the three counties of Warwick, Worcester 
and Stafford. With regard to the museum, he observed that 
they had a collection of sixty-two dies made in France in the 
last century under the direction of Captain Mudie, and medals 
which were struck from them at Sir Edward Thomason’s manu- 
factory in Church Street, Birmingham, an establishment long 
since demolished. There were, however, fifteen dies which 
were missing, and he hoped if the members heard of their 
whereabouts they would do their best to acquire possession of 
them, so that the collection might be made as complete as 
possible. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Dr. Wright Wilson for his 


paper. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery having 
already in their possession a portrait of the late Mr. 
John Ruskin drawn in chalks by G. Richmond, R.A, and also 
a terra-cotta bust of the same modelled by Sir J E. Boehm, 
R.A., and presented by the Earl of Carlisle, have decided to 
place these two portraits immediately on exhibition in the 
galleries, suspending, in view of Mr. Ruskin’s great eminence, 
their usual rule as to'the expiration of ten years from the date 
of a person’s decease. - 
The trustees have been informed by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 
a member of their board, of his intention to add to the collec- 
tion of portraits already bestowed on the gallery a portrait of 
the late Dr. James Martineau. | This will be accepted as part 
of Mr. Watts’s original gift. i: 2e:5m ar 
The trustees have also accepted, as.a gift a small picture 
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with full-length portraits of Ann avid Fane Taylor, authors of 
the well-known poems and hymns for the young, painted by 
their father, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, and presented by Mrs. 
Josiah Gilbert. 

They have also eorea| as es ‘an oil portrait of 
Captain Marryat, the novelist, painted by J. Simpson, and 
bequeathed by his daughter, Miss Augusta Marryat, and a 
marble bust of William Pitt, by D. A. Olivieri, bequeathed by 
Mrs. FitzGerald of Shalstone. 

‘Two casts—one of a medallion portrait of Thomas Carlyle 
by T. Woolner, R.A, the other of a medallion of Adam Smith 
by James Tassie—have been presented by Mr. James L Caw, 
curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh 
*' Tn addition to these, three small portraits of John Ashburn- 
ham, the Royalist, Dr. Edward Young, the poet, and Samuel 
Prout, the water-colour ' ‘painter, have “recently been Purchased 
by the trustees. 


THE BRADFORD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS ; 

HE annual dinner of this Society was held on the 

26th ult. at the Great Northern Victoria Hotel, Bradford, 
There was a. fair attendance of members, although numerous 
apologies for absence were received up to the last moment, 
due chiefly to influenza. The president, Mr. James, Young, 
who occupied the chair, was supported by, amongst others, 
Mr. BD. Fairbank, ex-president, and. Messrs. Charles Gott, 
Charles France, Samuel Jackson, Richard Horsfall, T. C 
Hope, W. J. Morley, James Ledingham, and Rhodes Calvert, 
with the secretary, Mr. Charles Henry Gott. The guests of the 
evening included the mayor (Mr. W. C. Lupton), the president 
of the Bradford Incorporated Law Society (Mr. H. J Jeffery), 
the president of the National Association of Master Builders 
(Alderman W. Holdsworth) and Alderman H. B. Ratcliffe. 
Various loyal and other toasts were honoured, the health of the 
Society being proposed by Alderman Holdsworth. The Mayor 
responded to the .toast of “The Municipal Authorities ” 
in characteristic vein, and Alderman. Ratcliffe acknowledged 
that of “The City and Brees of Bradford” in an interesting 
‘speech. 


TESSERA 
The House of. Augustus, Rome. 

UGUSTUS adorned Rome with beautiful buildin and 
works of art but not with an imperial palace. At: a time 
of unbridled luxury, when Roman citizens surrounded them- 
selves with the splendour of Eastern kings and Eastern kings 
built temples to the prince of the Roman senate, this ‘prince 
lived in a little house on the Palatine, which had ‘previously 
belonged: to Hortensius the orator. On each side of ‘the 
entrance stood a laurel tree ; above the door hung the wreath 
of oak leaves given by the senate’ The colonnade in front of 
the house was not made of marble, not even of ‘travertine, but 
of the spotted volcanic tufa, peperine, which is the poorest of 
Roman building materials. ‘He who stepped in in the hope of 
finding behind the unpretentious walls marble statues, artistic 
furniture, costly mosaics, had made a mistake Nothing was 
to be discovered; that indicated the rich man and judge of arts. 
Tables, sofas, and whatever else was to be seen, reminded one 
of the modest home of a citizen. A little room in: the upper 
storey was the master’s study. That he called his “ Syracnsa” 
He rather chose to work, however, surrounded by his family. 
In this dwelling lived the lord of the: Roman realm over ‘forty 
years. The children who grew up by his hearth he himself 
taught to read. Here he looked with pleasure upon his kins- 
women busied with distaff and loom. For everyday use 
the emperor never clad himself in other stuff than that made 
ready by wife, sister, or daughter. Why did he choose that 
manner of life when he might have outshone the old-time 
Greek monarch of Persia in magnificence? The answer lies 
near at hand—that he did so because it was his humour. 
Another answer, too, lies not far off ; he was the highest judge 
of the behaviour of his fellow- citizens, and deemed himself 
bound to be an example to them in the natural habits of life of 

their forefathers. 

Art and Progress. 

aa every country the progress of att affords the truest 
picture of the intellectual growth of the nation. Among each 
people these arts germinated and sprang up, and before castles 
were erected or cathedrals were founded, solemn groves and 
august temples of rock were formed. Ere the Roman had 
planted his foot on British shores painting in an uncouth 
fashion had been resorted to to decorate the persons of the 
natives, for whose rude and not unpicturesque costume the 
objects in nature most readily to be met with afforded the 
simple materials. And thus early did their woods and caverns 
echo afar the unstudied notes of melody. Imposing monu- 
mental trophies ‘served: to exhibit their savage ingenuity and 
stimulate the first efforts in sculpture and architecture. ‘Their 
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architects had a marked superiority over the’ cee Ae 
ober irons sealed up in solid masonry. 


the American Society of Civil Engineers to this country. 
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wild eloquence, too, was often exerted in full fervour, a 
their fierce games the foundations of dramatic: art were 
Their very barbarism gave force and vigour to their arti 
efforts, passion added to their effect, and the savage and unh 
rites which were exercised midst the dire conflagration 


cited forth and exhibited to the’ full the contortions. of eac 
terrible emotion. Thus, far more ancient than civilisation, a 
first established itself and by degrees expanded and grey 
Older than one) it. cet the Pie of ade 


science. 
Gothie Cramping-Irons. 
Re the long beams of wood used during the Roman 
period, the builders of the thirteenth century seeing tha 
soon decayed substituted cramp-irons, uniting the stone 
posing the courses. This method was never at any 
employed with such singular exaggeration as in Ile-de-Frar 
There are edifices, like the Sainte-Chapelle-du-Palais, at Pari 
where all the courses from base to summit are fastened b 
irons. At Notre-Dame in Paris even if is seen that al 
structures raised or repaired .after the early years of 
thirteenth century are, at heights not far separated, fasiene 
by .cramps set in lead. Certainly these builders had 
entire confidencé in. their very ingenious devices, and - 
innate good sense made them soon feel that they were carryi 
their boldness too far. The way in which these ancho 
are arranged shows, moreover, that what they feared most 
the -bending or twisting of the piers and walls, and in 
regard the system of stone posts adopted -by the Burg 


It must also 
long stones resistant enough | and one of eis set \ 


impunity against the cleavage, while in aureueted eee 
common and of excellent cay $ 


GENERAL. 


‘A General Assembly of Academicians and Asiogata 0 
the Royal Academy of Arts was held on Tuesday last, at which 
Mr. John Belcher,?architect, Mr. H. S. Tuke, painter, and M 
Alfred Drury, sculptor, were elected Associates. Among 1 
candidates were Messrs’ Farquharson, Stott, Yeend 
George Simonds and Ridley Corbett... > de 

The Collection of 224 drawings and sketches. prese 
by the late M. Puvis de Chavannes can now be seen in one | 
the galleries in the Luxembourg ~ 

[The Wain Drainage Committee of the Lokaok Count 
Council propose to expend 600,000/ on two additional line 
outfall sewers between the Abbey Mills pumping station ¢ 
the Barking outfall works. An effort will be made to have 
works or the greater part of them carried .out by the ‘Wo 
Department. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison will preside at a. aucun t 
held at the St. Martin’s Town Hall on Thursday, February 
the eighty-first anniversary of the: birth«of John. Ru 
when the Rev J. B. Booth, M.A, of St. James’s, will de 
an address on “The Life and Work of John Ruskin,” in wl 
suggestions will be made for the formation of a Ruskin U 
for the study of Ruskin’s works - Admission will be by tick 
which may be had on application to Mr. Mark H.. Jud 
7 Pall Mall, SW. 

The Painting Azz Cophetua and .the Beggar Maid 
been purchased from the executors of the late Karl of Wha 
cliffe, to be placed in the Tate Gallery as a perpetual memo: 
of Sir E Burne-Jones. The cost of the painting was G56 b. 
A sum of 2,000/..is still wanted. ; re 

The Court of Common Council have granted the Coun a 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers.the use of the: Guildhall 
for the purposes of a ‘conversazione to be given by the Ins 
tion on Thursday, July 5 next, on the occasion of the: ‘visi 


Kensington Palace is henceforth to form part o 
borough of Kensington instead of the borough of oe 
to which it belonged till last week. a: 

Mr. C.' Hodgson-Fowler, F.S.A., of ‘Durham, hase be 
appointed architect to. Lincoln Cathedral, in. succession to 
late Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A. Mr. 2 owler is also ne 
to Rochester Cathedral. 

- A Second «dition of the brochure describing she 
town hall and municipal buildings, Colchester, has been, P' 
lished. It has been much eo and contains S) 
illustrations. 

The Society of Engineers. eae hold ihe first ordi 
meeting for the year 1900 on Monday, February 5, at 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, when the f 
sident for the past year, Mr. John Corry Fell, will presen 
premiums awarded for papers read during the year, and 
president for the year roo, Mr. Henry O’Connor, will de 
his inaugural address.’ The chair will be taken at 7.30 P. M. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY S. B. BOLAS & CO. 
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NORTH AMBULATORY, LOOKING TOWARDS HENRY VII. CHAPEL. 
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THE LINEN AND WOOLLEN DRAPERS' INSTITUTION COTTAGE HOMES, MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX. 


CENTRE PORTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK. 
GEORGE HORNBLOWER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


cr 


_ fo recover the amount, which was g1/. _Afterwards * Essex, Nicot & GoopMaN. 


‘declared the words were of no interest. 
_ the restoration of Christ Church by G. E. Street the slab 


_ Asturias. 
‘His son, Lomparpo Raymonpo, is found then in another 
part of Spain cathedral building. 


_ that he found a wife who belonged to the PEREz family (also 


_ without power to enter into subsidiary contracts for which 


in the case BEIGHTHEIL & YouNG v. STEWART, which was 
_ tried before Mr. Justice BiGHAM on Saturday. Mr. Stewart 


yaks. BES 


Fup. 9, 1900.) 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A., has been fortunate in a 
remarkable archzological discovery in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, of which he has charge. In that ancient 
building there has been preserved, although nobody could 
say for what reason, an inscribed monumental slab 
measuring 33 inches by 18 inches. So much respect was 


_ given to it that in later times it was protected with glass. 


What it recorded was not known, but in 1878 Mr. Tyssen 
In the course of 


was fixed in a dark place. A reading of LEADER ScotTt’s 

“Cathedral Builders” suggested to Mr. Drew that the slab 

was in some way connected with the history of the ancient 

architects who went forth from Italy to exercise their skill 

in other parts of Europe, and he was rewarded by a 

revelation of the engagement of one of the Comacini on the 

building of which he is the official conservator. The 
lettering he has deciphered as follows:— 

ION LUMBARD DILU GARMAND DE PARME E DAME RAME 
PERIS DE SEINT SAVAOUR D’ESTURIE SA FEME E 
TUT LILINAGE KE ESETE TERRE MURUNT GIEINT KI. 

Mr. DreEw’s suggested translation is :— 

Joun the master-builder,'son of RayMonpd of Parma and 
the Lady RaME Perez of Saint Salvador of Asturias 
his wife and all his family which dying in this land 
lie here. 

It is well to remember that when the inscription was pro- 

duced the Somerset masons who were employed on the 

cathedral were likely to have received a draught from 
the monks in which the name of the master builder was 
incorrectly written. There are precedents to suggest that 

*“GARMAND ” was intended for RayMonp. It is remark- 

able, if that view be correct, that by a curious coincidence 

G. E. STREET, in his book on “Architecture in Spain,” 

records how LomBARDO RAYMONDO, A.D. 1125, had been 

called from the neighbouring town of Monforte di Lemnos, 
and had contracted to build and finish in his lifetime (or, 
failing it by the master, his son), the cathedral of Lugo, in 

He completed the work before 1175 and died. 


Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that a second son, Magister JOHANNES, was called 
to Dublin about 1172 by the Archbishop St. LawRENcE 
O’TooLE? The Dublin inscription points to his father as 
by repute a Comacini master of the Lodge of Parma; 


named by Mr. STREET) in Asturias, of St. Salvador, near 
Burgos, and must clearly have been in practice there. 
The names of the master builders of cathedrals are rarely 
discovered. Indeed, some suppose they were concealed by 
a sublime modesty. The rescuing from oblivion of the 
name of the Italian-Spanish architect, JoHN Raymonp, is 
therefore noteworthy, and many will envy Mr. Drew for 
his good luck, which is the reward of the interest he takes 
in Irish archeology, and especially in Christ Church. 


IT cannot be too well remembered that an architect is 


the employer is to be held liable unless he announces for 
whom he is acting. He is an agent, andas such there must 
be no concealment about his principals. This is exemplified 


| IGNATIEFF, GOURKO and SKOBELEFF. 


was the architect for the rebuilding of two public houses, 


-and he asked plaintiffs for estimates for lamps on behalf of 


his clients, whose names were not mentioned. The plaintiffs 
sent the estimates to him, and in their letter referred to 


“your clients.”. The lamps were supplied, and the accounts 


were made out in the form of ““W. Stewart, Esq.—Dr. to 
BrEIGHTHEIL & Younc.” The architect, in return, sent 
certificates for the amounts addressed to the builders. ‘The | 


_ builders declined to pay, although they were requested 


several times. On Mr. Stewart’s suggestion, the build- 
ing Owners were applied to, and they also refused EAI 
pay. An action was then taken against the architect | 


the builders paid 70/. Plaintiffs’ counsel said the architect 
had made himself personally liable, because in asking for 
estimates he had failed to give the names of his clients. 
His counsel stated that he had informed the plaintiffs that 
there were principals, and that by seeking payment from 
the builders the plaintiffs had taken the risk in that course. 
The Judge, however, said that by applying to the builders 
and the building owners, to. whom they were referred, the 
plaintiffs had not exonerated the architect. He had made 
himself. personally liable because he had not declared who 
were the principals, nor made it understood that he was 
not personally liable. Although his lordship considered 
the builders were liable for the balance, judgment was 
given against the architect for the amount with costs. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the British Association of 
Waterworks Engineers will be held on Saturday, the 17th 
inst., at the Geological Society’s Rooms, Burlington 
House, W., when the chair will be taken by the president, 
Mr. WitiiAmM WaTTs, at 10 A.M. A paper will be pre- 
sented by Mr. C. E. Jones, member of Council, entitled 
‘The Nation’s Water-supply and its Effective Control,” of 
which the following is a synopsis :—Importance of effective 
control, control should be on national lines, national board 
suggested, constitution of local authorities defective, 
monopoly of gathering grounds. centralisation of control of 
all sources of supply recommended, non-utilisation of 
appropriated areas, allocation of watersheds, failure of pre- 
sent system, exceptions, want of continuity in policy, com- 
bination or coupling of contiguous systems, example should 
be set by Metropolis, advantage of uniformity of supply, 
constitution, powers, duties and usefulness of proposed 
national water board, conclusion. As this subject is of 
vital and national importance at the present time, and 
various technical and other societies will be invited to send 
delegates to the meeting in order to represent their views 
thereon, the Council are particularly anxious to have a 
large attendance of members and their friends on this 
occasion. 


BULGARIA has many reasons to be on good terms with 
Russia, and the Prince has therefore decided to erect a 
memorial of the late Czar ALEXANDER II. A competition has 
been arranged in order to obtain designs. The principal 
subject will be a statue of ALEXANDERII., which is to be 
surrounded by figures of four of the statesmen and warriors 
who aided the Czar, viz. his brother, and the Generals 
; There will also be 
bas-reliefs representins; the siege of Plevna, the battle of 
Shipka, the passage of the Danube, the signing of the 
treaty of San Stefano, and the first sitting of the National 
Bulgarian Assembly. ‘The designs and sketches are to be 
sent in not later than 19th January, 1902. The memorial is 
to be inaugurated in 1905. Five prizes varying from 
1,000 to 5,000 francs will be awarded by an international 
jury, and the winner of the first prize is to obtain the com- 
mission for the work, which will cost about 12,0007. 


THE manner of regarding the excess above the estimates 
in the works of’ the new Meat Market by the Birmingham 
City Council is a testimony to the practical way of dealing 
with business which is characteristic of the capital of the 
Midlands. The amount was 13,972. 7s. 4¢. In most 
towns there would be an outcry about the necessity of 
meeting unexpectedly so large a sum, and the architects 
would be subjected to severe criticism. But in Birmingham 
not one objection was raised. It was believed that the 
additional outlay was a profitable investment and nothing 
else. Part of the money was expended on the purchase of 
leasehold property. The market is a novelty, and in such 
cases improvements are suggested during the progress of 
the works. The site selected required the foundations to 
be made deeper and costly provision for drainage. The 
delay in obtaining the site obliged the committee to accept 
an increase in the prices of materials. Several of the 
tenants proposed alterations which had to be carried out. 
The Council have, however, obtained buildings which have 
won admiration from experts and form a most ‘valuable 
property for Birmingham. The architects are Messrs. 
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GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND.* 

HEN Emerson descants on the power of Fate or 
Destiny over Art,-and says the :artist’s pencil or 
chisel seems at times to have been held and. guided by a 
gigantic hand, he explains, according to his theory, the 
phenomenon of national or local styles. Although men 
naturally prefer to have. their own way and ‘to be inde- 
pendent in their works, there have been long periods when 
they all seemed to have thought and laboured as if in- 
.dividuality did not exist. «Sometimes it has been. advan- 
tageous for art, sometimesithe reverse. Mr. PRIOR recog- 
nises the peculiarity which was manifest among Medieval 
men when, in speaking of the building of -the thirteenth 
century, he says :—‘So;:though local uses in quarry-craft 
might create differences, the master style was one still as 
evident in small work .as, in great; in the great planning 
and in the least detail ; the whole one master’s achievement, 
because that master was the nation itself, and, each par- 
ticular workman or craft was but as a hair in his paint 
brush, or a molecule of his chisel.” It is of the influence of 
England’s mastership in architecture Mr. Prior mainly treats 
in his new book. He adopts the excellent plan of stating in 
his preface what he proposes to demonstrate, viz. :—“ First, 
the distinction of the English style, as a true line of Gothic 
creation, native in its origin and in its progress, and separate 
by its qualities from the continental styles ; secondly, as 
to the existence of English art in local schools and centres 
of craft, which made distinct sub-styles in their districts.” 
His large volume is, therefore, unlike ordinary histories. of 
architecture in which incidents, and buildings follow each 
other in chronological succession, for itis a serious effort to 
prove that English Gothic art can be considered as racy of 
the soil of England, and possesses qualities of its own which 
are not weak imitations of those found in continental 

buildings, and especially of those in France. 
_ The necessity of a work.of its class is obvious. It has 
been so often repeated that we are indebted, to the French 
for any success we may have had in building during four 
or five centuries, many English people have acquiesced 
in the statements as if they were articles of faith. An 
enthusiastic and impartial student of Medizval art, the late 
M. Virer of the French Academy, and who was for many 
years the oracle of the Historic Monuments Commission, 
has not hesitated to declare that the Saxons were, like the 
Lombards and other barbarians, without any architecture 
of their own, and it was not until after the Conquest that 
the fever of reconstruction which was created by the 
approach of the year 1000 A.D., and which spread through 
Italy, France and Germany, affected England. From 
France, he asserts, were imported not only architects and 
workmen for building, but the squared stones which had 
been cut'in Caen. ‘The Normans, he continues, carried 
their cathedrals, it might be said, ready-made to England, 
just as, in the time of Louis XIV., Le Norre planted the 
terraces of Marly with the great trees. he had taken from 
the forest. M. Virer could not fail to have observed 
many differences between the Norman. churches in France 
and those in England, but he ascribes them as being due 
to a difference between the surroundings rather than to the 
construction. Then, again, he says there was no transition 
pertod in England, for the: Norman style was succeeded by 
the Pointed, and evidently, he imagined that we cauld only 
deal with architecture that was ready-made, and were 
indifferent to what was in.an experimental stage. M. Vitet 
finds fault with the appellation “Early English,” for to him 
French or German would. be more appropriate. 
admits the difference between chevets and the square 
ends of which there are three or four examples in France, 
such as the cathedrals of Ijaon, Poitiers and Dol, and the 
church of Sainte-Serge at, Angers, but that peculiarity he 
does not consider as forming,a radical feature. 
was not successful, for the great flat walls produce an effect 
that is dry and without poetry, It is only in the vault- 
ing M. ViTET recognises,native skill. The fairies who 
raised the Alhambra haye, not, he says, surpassed the 
wonderful covering of the Salisbury chapter-house, which 
is without any parallel in, France.. The Decorated English 
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* A History of Gothic Artin England: By Edward S. Prior, . 


M.A. With illustrations by Gerald C.:Eorsley, and many plans and 
diagrams. London: George Bell & Sons, ° ee OS ae 
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style, he maintains, corresponds with the contemporary — 
French style, except in the treatment of details. It is not, — 
says M Viret, until the Perpendicular style is reached that 
we can find anything which can be claimed to be really and. 
exclusively, English. | | : ‘ie SI ea 
Several writers who are not so well acquainted with the __ 
progress of architecture have followed M. ViteT in his 
conclusions, and to suppose that English Gothic is or was — 
a reality is to a Frenchman incredible. The indebtedness 
to our neighbours has received support from some authori- 
ties on architecture in this country, although students who 
were acquainted with the work on both sides of the 
Channel, such as the late Rev. J. L. Perit, have not 
hesitated to declare that French and English Gothic “may 
be shown to have an inherent and independent vitality of 
their own ; either would have. lived and advanced to per- 
fection without the aid of any external influence. What- 
ever connection may have existed between them un- 
doubtedly strengthened and advanced both, but the germ — 
of progress was in each independently, and showed itself — 
by movements in a great measure independent of each 
other. The comparison between the two styles shows — 
this ; their similarity proves the identity of their aim, their — 
difference, the independence of their action.” It is the aim 
of Mr. Prior to establish that England has as much right — 
as France cr Germany to claim a Gothic of its own. He 
gains his end not by mereassertion but by bringing forward 
facts that cannot be .controverted. There cannot be ~ 
stronger evidence on the subject than is to be found 
surviving in masonry, and Mr. Prior cites numerous — 
examples of buildings to support his views. His book is — 
argumentative throughout, and he has spared no pains to — 
marshal facts in a manner that will make them most 
effective. But there is no effort made to strain evidence 
beyond its worth, Little value is attached by him to 
general and unsupported assertions; it is by an investigation — 
of architectural detail that his conclusions are mainly sup- 
ported. But he is no less successful in comprehensive 
views in which something else besides the werk of the 
masons had to be considered. For example, after speaking — 
of the square east end, which was copied in Laon and other 
places, he says :— . Ch ede . : 


This borrowing does not make the French Gothic derive 
from English, any more than the plan of Westminster Abbey 
makes its style a fresh starting-point of ‘French Gothic” in 
England Indeed, from a consideration of the monastic con- 
ditions in England and France at this time, it seems strange 
that the intimate connections between our island and the ~ 
Continent did not create a greater uniformity in their methods — 
of fashioning architecture. Instead, the determination is seen 
on either side to go its own way. English masonry had, as it - 
were, a pride in rejecting the prominent ambitions cf the French — 
Gothic. ‘So one observes that the direct French introduction 
at Canterbury bore no fruit at all in changing the path of the 
English advance. The William who was “master” after 
William of Sens built on in. the English forms, which by their 
nature were evidently not personal inventions, but part of an 
English manner which only some considerable series of Gothic — 
practice could have evolved. And of this series we can show 
successive examples at Malmesbury, Worcester, Ripon, Wells 
and generally in the buildings of the Cistercians and 
Augustinians, which, if the dates cannot be as exactly de; 
termined as at Canterbury, yet most certainly many 0 
them have been building. years before that quire. But 
were such examples wanting, there is proof for the neces- 
sary existence of the series in the perfected English manner — 
which followed immediately at Glastonbury, Chichester, 
Winchester and Lincoln. Lincoln at any rate shows little sign — 
of borrowing from Canterbury. Its style speaks for itself as 
having no kinship with anything abroad. And nomore did 
the succeeding examples of English. Gothic show the least 
trace of French dependence. It was not till fifty years later 
that we find anything of importance that can be referred 
directly to France. The builder of Westminster Abbey, - 
Henry III., was socially a Frenchman. In his early days he 
was continually at the Court of St. Louis, and his royal 
monastery was fashioned on the, French system. Its monks 
spoke French, and the eastern limb of the abbey was designed — 
on what might truly be called a “French” model, as indicat 
ing what was then, being built throughout the length and 
breadth of our modern France. Yet, even so, it became itself no 
model for subsequent English’usage. \ The influence of its plan — 
seems indeed to have been singularly transitory, considering the - 
prestige: of its royal creation ‘and the ‘magnificence of the 
French counterparts: which: it not: unsuccessfully emulated. 
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English art made but little effort to march to the foreign tunes. 


Lichfield, Tewkesbury and Exeter showed no desire for French 
loftiness and a scaffolding of flying buttresses. Their humour 
is all for low, broad effects ; the contrast is great between the 
smiling radiance of their English tastes and the lean, logical 
art of what is contemporary at Rouen. If Westminster intro- 


duced examples of window tracery such as the English, 


absorbed in their hobby for lancet windows, had hitherto but 
little encouraged—if, for the moment, French art ran in parallel 
lines—still, the English soon left French company. Our 
tracery early in the fourteenth century made speedy advance at 
once in the direction whither theirs turned quite laggardly in 
the fifteenth. By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
English Gothic was as characteristically English as when at 
the end. it grew Perpendicular in form and ideal, disclaiming 
all continental connections. 


If French models were looked to for guidance by the 


islanders who could not invent, there would not be the 


varieties of treatment of which more or less examples are 
stili to be seen among us. By treating Gothic as a progres- 
sive art which was marked by a very few periods, sufficient 
account is not taken of the different varieties which prevailed 
in the country. If in the Canterbury diocese clerics went 
to the Ile-de-France for a model when they wished to erect 
a parish church, as people now go to Paris for the fashions, 
it did not follow that in other parts of England there was 
a similar admiration for the work of the foreigner. The 
interest attached to local treatment is insisted on through- 
out Mr. Prior’s book. On that account, as on others, he 
is a vigorous opponent of many operations which were 
considered to be necessary for the process of restora- 
tion. It was not understood that churches in a 
measure resemble dialects and arose under 
influences which we cannot now understand. To im- 
port, as has been done, details which added to beauty 
to churches in one district of the island into another district 
far away is as logical as it would be to confuse dialects and 
then boast of the gain to philology. The idiosyncrasy of 
many a church has been destroyed in that way, and its 
value as evidence in such an investigation as that under- 
taken by Mr. Prior is annulled. In days when communi- 
cation between artists and workmen who were far apart was 
difficult, it was necessary for districts and even parishes to 
be self-reliant, and that so much variety ensued is to be 
taken as a blessing. At one time the notion prevailed that 


the plans of churches were prepared in some great 
- monastery, and had to be faithfully carried out regardless of 
local circumstances. 
‘undoubtedly adopted, it is no less certain that in many cases 
‘up to the thirteenth century local artists were allowed to 


Although occasionally that course was 


try their skill in building. We may hope that the attention 
which is now given to parish records and to documents in 
private collections will throw light on the architecture of 
many a building which was hitherto supposed to be only 
one amidst the numerous productions of a central organisa- 
tion. In many cases it matters little whether information 
is discovered or not, for the buildings have ceased to 
possess the authenticity which is indispensable for evi- 


dence to be used for historical purposes. 


In the last half century there was no architect who was 
more indifferent to the histurical aspect of church buildings 
than Sir Gitpert Scorr. He laid down some excellent 
maxims about the necessity of the conservation of whatever 
was characteristic, but he was compelled to employ too 
many agents for his principles to be respected throughout 


_ the country. Mr. Prior is compelled to mention numerous 


cases where Scort’s interference was fatal. ‘Thus of Stone 
Church, in Kent, it is said ‘he took away a good deal of 
fifteenth century window work and put in his own.” His 
rebuilding of Chichester spire “altered its outline and takes 
away all claim to its being now considered as a Medizval 
example.” His restoration of tabernacles at Exeter is “a 
false one,” and many other cases are noticed for condemna- 
tion. Nor is Scorr described as the sole culprit. Judging 
from the pages, it would appear as if every restoration was 
destined to be a failure. For if WittiAM BuRGES was un- 


___ intentionally an agent in the destruction of ancient wall- 


paintings in the Salisbury chapter-house, what chance is 
there for less cautious and skilled directors ? 

Like many other opponents of restoration, Mr. Prior 
does not give any definite instructions about the best way 
to conduct it. Indeed, he does not seem to be over- 
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zealous for the employment of architects either in building 
new churches or in repairing those which are old. The 
secrets of Gothic, he considers, are lost ; nobody, according 
to him, is now able to build so simple a structure as a 
broach spire. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “shows the futility of 
our revival Gothic more clearly than the attempts of our 
architects to copy the ‘ broach’ spire. There are hundreds 
of these efforts, all either clumsy or spiky—not one has 
reached the untaught grace of the Medizval mason.” The 
last phrase will suggest what ‘Mr. Prior desires. He would, 
as we understand, revive the authority of the masom and 
other craftsmen, and allow them to exercise the power which 
it is supposed they wielded in the period of the Perpendicular, 
and may be at an earlier time.» For a revolution of that 
kind something else is necessary besides desires, however 
warmly expressed. A practical demonstration would be 
more convincing than any eloquence. It ought not to be 
difficult to raise the funds which would be necessary to 
build a church or a chapel without the intervention of an 
architect. Let all the craftsmen be allowed to display their 
ability in the way which seems most fitting to them, 
and, if the result is satisfactory, it would then be 
time enough to insist on the retirement of archi- 
tects from building. But all that is suggested by 
Mr. Prior is only another example of following out 
logical conclusions as far as they will go. What is said 
about the revival of “the hope of English architecture,” as 
it used to be called, may be legitimate in a logical sense, 
but we doubt if it is the part of Mr. Prior’s book which 
will produce most effect on the professional or on the public 
mind. We must confess that it appears to be less interesting 
than the much larger part of the book in which the relations 
between English and French Gothic are explained with a 
thoroughness which hitherto was not attempted by any 
of the numerous writers on architecture. It will be very 
hard to refute any of Mr. PRrior’s arguments in favour of 
the independence of the English builders and of the 
superiority of their work in many features. It would be 
well if the emulation of the two countries never gave rise 
to any other.form of contest than one of esthetics, but it 
seems to be inevitable that Fraace and England can never 
be brought to agree in art or politics. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN CANADA. 


CONVENTION of architects was held last month 
in Toronto, and from the proceedings we can infer 
the character of architectural practice not only in Ontario 
but in other parts of Canada, and it may be also in colonial 
towns in different parts of the world. Why there should be 
congresses or conventions in such places is not always 
plain. Asa rule architects have to act during the greater 
part of their lives individually, and occasions for co-opera- 
tion with other architects rarely occur. Painters and 
sculptors do not hold congresses, although it would be as 
easy for them to find topics to talk about as it has been 
for several years for architects. The stock subjects of 
education, professional etiquette, the indifference of the 
public, and so on, have as ‘much interest for painters and 
sculptors as for architects. But it is realised there is 
not much use in discussing them Architects, on the 
contrary, have a firm belief in the necessity of a 
corporate attempt at keeping up appearances, and 
in consequence ‘societies are maintained, meetings are 
held and other processes are gone through for the purpose 
of inducing the public to believe in the power. of the 
members. They do not ‘realise how easily the public can 
judge of the importance of a-society. When, for example, 
it is found that the subscriptions amount to a very small 
sum, and that several times they are not equal to the 
modest expenses, men of business, if they condescend to 
consider the case, cannot help drawing the conclusion that 
the Society in question is not very formidable. For instance, 
the Ontario Association of Architects, with which we are 
now concerned, received only’ 170 dollars as the annual 
fees of the members, while the expenditure amounted to 
317 dollars. Accordingly it was necessary to diaw upon 
the little capital which had been accumulated to start the 
Society. 
Under the circumstances it might be supposed that the 
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efforts of the Society would correspond with the financial 
support which they possess; but one of the peculiarities of 
the co-operative system is that individuals who would 
hesitate to indulge in ambitious schemes appear to consider 
themselves when united as if they had some extraordinary 
“power behind them and were entitled to whatever they 
cared to claim. 
‘have not hesitated to ask some prominent citizens of 
Toronto to give them 5,000 dollars in order to endow a 
travelling scholarship for architectural students. 
‘quite certain the money would be well laid. out, and the 
prominent citizens, we suppose, every year spend larger 
sums on less worthy objects. But the courage shown in 
making the demand would hardly be paralleled. by the 
nembers of any other society or calling in the city. The 
effort, we are told, did not meet with success, and 
we doubt if a city could be found on the American 
‘continent where such an application would meet with 
a generous response. A committee was also formed 
‘to make application to the Government for 
to provide a gold medal to be presented) annually 
‘to a member of the Association, or other architect whose 
work was considered of the highest merit: A cognate 
proposal was also made at the Convention, which was that 
“every year the Association place a mark of distinction 
upon a certain number of houses approved for excellence.” 
‘The scheme, no doubt, is considered an improvement 
on the experiment which has succeeded in Paris of a com- 
petition between a limited number of building owners, and 
with judges of whose impartiality there can be no doubt. 
In Ontario the Association was to become the judge, and, 
as one member said, it would be preferable to put a label 
on every building designed by a member. A speaker in 
opposing the scheme declared they could not trust one 
another to carry it out fairly. They were all, he said, 
hunting so earnestly for a living ; it had become quite a 
common practice when an architect received a commission 
‘for another architect to hunt out the employer, and to 
insinuate the advantages of getting rid of the selected 
architect and substituting the intervener.. The scheme was 
not adopted, but from the fact that it was. proposed and 
supported by an influential section of the Association, we 
can realise how much hardihood is acquired by a man 
when he becomes a member of an architectural society. 

The education problem appears to be as puzzling in 
Ontario as in other places; in fact, the question of late 
years has become more complicated in the colonies, for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects being anxious to 
-increase its funds is endeavouring to secure colonial 
associates. The President of the Congress was forced to 
say that, although the Council of the Association had under- 
‘taken to conduct a special examination for the Institute in 
Toronto, which was to be open, not to.students, but to 
practising architects and chief assistants—the class of men 
most likely to be able to pay the annual fees—he considered 
the possibilities of advantages arising in that way as 
doubtful, and it would be better for the Association to aim 
“at what was readily within its reach: It cannot be said 
that much light was thrown on the subject of education by 
the deliberations. The most practical conclusions were that 
the members of the Association should make it an essential 
requirement for their students or pupils to go up for ex- 
aminations, that this condition might be entered in the 
students’ articles and that instruction by architects to 
students upon the subjects of the examination should 
become part of the work of the Association. But as the 
improvised professors were not selected it is not likely the 
teaching will be started until an indefinite time elapses. 

The greater part of the discussions related to the 
important question whether the Association was in a con- 
dition to enter into a three or four years’ agreement for 
rooms of which the rent was 150 dols., or 30/. a year. 
Although it was suggested that by subletting part of the 
rent could be. obtained, the members would not decide 
upon the venture, and the subject was left for the con- 
sideration of a committee to be afterwards appointed. It 
was also found necessary owing to the financial straits of the 
Association that the office of registrar and librarian would 
have for a time at least to be honorary. Poverty may be 
creditable, but the people of Toronto are sure to conclude 
that a Society that is unable to pay a single official has no 
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right to exercise influence upon them. The misfortune of 
the Ontario Association, as of ‘many similar societies, is in’ 
aping the ways of larger organisations. ‘There is no reason 
why architects should not meet together and discuss 
subjects relating to their art and business, but that can be 
done without a shabby-genteel imitation of the American 

or British Institutes. This fact was admitted in a curious 
way at the congress. There is in Toronto an architect’s 
“Eighteen ” Club. ‘The members do not pose as a mighty — 
confederacy. The club, according to its representative, 
consists of a few of the younger members of the profession” 
who met during luncheon hour, and thought it would bea _ 
good idea to meet on an evening also once a week in order 

to talk about architecture. But the Association is mani- 
festly afraid of the club, and with reason, for it is not un- 
likely that the senior body will be superseded by the — 
younger. It indicates the state of affairs when we find the ~ 
Eighteen Club called in to give advice on the state of its” 
rival. Ae 
There are physicians who believe in the virtues of plain 
speaking with invalids, and the club men evidently holda _ 
similar opinion. The Association they said was founded 
on wrong principles, as it started with the purpose of doing 
good to. architects rather than to architecture. If asmuch 
were done to make the profession better, instead of a close 
corporation, more results would have been obtained, andin 
the end the architects would have gained. ‘The proposed 
examinations were a farce, for there was no- system of — 
education to prepare for them. The.charter was a useless 
clog on the more intelligent architects of the province. ~ 
Nothing was done to improve the relations between archi- : 
tects and the public. The meddling with competitions was 
useless and undignified. Members of the Council took part — 
in competitions after protesting against the conditions, and — 
such practices tended to lessen the respect of the public for | 
architects. It would be the height of presumption to ask 


‘the Legislature to restrict the use’of the word architect when 


the whole work of the Institution was conducted in an~ 
unbusinesslike manner. The club men proposed that the 


energy of the Institution should be restricted solely to 


education, that the few really earnest and sincere members — 
of the Association should agree not to take pupils, who 
would not be bound to go through the course laid down 
by the Association, and that a room should be hired in’ © 
which pupils could work on the atelier system as at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. The “ patrons,” it is pro- 
posed, are to be five or six of the most respected architects — 
in Toronto, who would each have to spend about an hour ~ 
a week in superintendence The success of the experiment 
by Mr. FLracc and Mr. Hastincs in New York was a 
guarantee against failure. As for the talk about travelling 
scholarships, medals, &c., it was, according to the censors, 
only adding to the farcical side of the Association. The 
members of the Ontario Association accepted the criticisms _ 
of their past history and present condition with meekness. — 
Apart from the advantages to be derived from having an 
available body of useful assistants, it is felt that some course 
apparently unselfish is demanded to give a reputation to 
the members as a body. As one of the members said, 
whenever they approached the Legislature to ask for any- 
thing they had been treated as if they were seeking their — 
own advantage as individuals. It will be seen from the 
words that in other places besides England there is 
scepticism about the disinterestedness of architects. The 
education of pupils by the members, it is imagined, will be 
taken by the Canadian Government as a proof of generosity, 
and at any rate it cannot have an injurious effect in the — 
eyes of the world on the Ontario architects, he 
The fate of the Association should be considered asa _ 
warning. It was established in 1889, and as the public ~ 
spirit of the members is now doubted by the Legislature, it 
is not easy to discern the compensation which is to be 
found to balance so serious a prejudice against architects. — 
What benefits can be shown as arising from the united efforts” 
of the members? In the Convention there was no allusion — 
to any gain from the existence of the Association. On that 
account the experience of the Ontario Association should — 
be utilised, for the doubts of the legislators imply that with 
many people there must be graver prejudices, and it is not 
clear why dissolution should not be accomplished as_ 
speedily as possible, Indeed in one sense the Society can — 


ee 


he considered as being without a legal existence. It was 
sanctioned and holds its powers from the State by virtue of 

an undertaking that the members were not to be admitted 

unless they went through an examination. It is, however, 
__ proposed that the subm ssion of designs should be taken as 
_ equivalent to an ordinary examination. But an evasion of 
_ the lawin that form might involve all the members, or at 
- Jeast the Council, in serious responsibilities. Unless the 
Eighteen Club will come to the rescue the prospects of the 
_ Ontario Association of Architects are not encouraging to 
- those who are ambitious to play at society promotion. . 
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©THE greatest and the most distinguished builder of the 
{| early Norman period was GunpuLPpH. When he 
- became bishop of Rochester in 1077 he found his cathedral 
_ in such a state of dilapidation that repairs were useless; he 
_ therefore obtained funds and commenced rebuilding. The 
- Norman portion of the nave, and two bays which still 
_ wemain of the crypt, were his work. The west front, with 
~ its magnificent doorway, is later, and was probably added 
Etsy his successor, ERNULF, who had ‘done so much good 
- work at Canterbury whilst he was its prior. He took down 
_ the choir there which was built by Lanrranc, and “erected 
~ itso much more magnificently that nothing like it could be 
_ seen in England.” This was destroyed by the great fire of 
_ 1174, and was succeeded by the still finer work of W1LLIAM 
OF SENS. 
_ The experience of GUNDULPH in architecture must 
have been very considerable, for, in addition to his cathedral, 
the was employed by WiLt1AM in the erection of the Tower 
of London. He also built Rochester Castle (although some 
parts may be later), Malling Castle and portions of Dover 
- Castle, besides many other works. He was, therefore,.a 
_ great military architect, as well as a church builder. 
ar The first Norman bishop appointed to the see of 
__ Winchester was WALKELIN, who was of noble birth and 
related to the Conqueror. Following the usual custom, 
_ he commenced a new cathedral “ from the foundations” in 
the year 1079. 
_ The following story is told of the manner in which 
_ WALKELIN procured timber for the completion of the 
church, by taking undue advantage of the gift of the king. 
_ Yhe Congueror granted him as many trees from an oak 
wood, on the old Alresford road, a few miles from 
_ Winchester, as his carpenters could take in four days and 
_ four nights. But the bishop collected an innumerable 
_ troop of men, and within the stipulated time cut down the 
_ whole of the wood and carried it off to Winchester. When 
__ the king passed that way soon after, he cried out, ‘‘ How’s 
_ this? Am I bewitched, or have I taken leave of my senses ? 
_ Had I not a fair wood on this spot?” When he was told 
_ what the bishop had done he was very wroth, but the 
_ bishop found means to appease him by humbly pleading 


_ the roofless state of his cathedral. The king exclaimed, 
x I was as much too liberal in my gift 


a 


“By God’s ’ounds ! 
_ as thou wert too greedy in availing thyself of it.” This 
_ anécdote cannot be literally true, unless the trees were of 
small size. It is said, however, that the transept roofs 
_ show to this day what became of much of the wood. 
___ The transepts are parts of the original work of 
Wacken. - The- nave, which was also Norman, has 
_ been covered up by the later work of WittiaM oF 
_ Wykenam. The internal portions of the walling, however, 
are original, and. still show, the noble proportions of 
_ WALKELIN’s work, 

__Tuurston, the last Saxon abbot of Ely, died in 1072, 
_ and Simzon, the brother of WALKELIN, being appointed to 
_ the abbacy, commenced to collect funds and materials for 
_ the erection of a new church. He laid its foundations in 
~ x082, but although he reached the age of 100 he did not 
_ tive to finish it. Probably he began the nave, which was 
ho doubt completed after his death according to the 
The transepts are the only portions of the 


Original design. 
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resent building which are recognised as the work of Abbot 
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Hereford Cathedral, and a great part of the city, were - 
burnt down by the Welsh king GryrryvrH. The church 
lay uncared for and in ruins during the troublous times of 
the Conquest. Some portion may have been repaired in 
order to carry on the service. ROBERT DE LUSINGA was 
the first Norman bishop appointed. He is said to have 
been one of the most learned bishops consecrated by 
LaNFRANC He began to rebuild his cathedral in 1079, on 
a more extensive scale than the former one, the invariable 
rule with the Normans. The piers and arches of the nave, 
the choir as high as the clerestory, and the south transept 
are regarded as parts of Bishop Ropert’s work, although 
the enriched capitals to the piers in the nave appear to 
indicate a somewhat later style. 

At Worcester the Saxon cathedral was pulled down in 
1084 by Wutrstan, the last remaining Saxon bishop. 
Probably he was obliged to do this under the force of cir- 
cumstances and Norman rule. At its destruction, which he 
regretted, it is related that he was moved to tears When 
remonstrated with by those around him, he made answer 
“that he wept because he was pulling down the work of a 
much holier man than himself, and to think that men lost 
in holiness of life and care of souls what they gained by 
grand and pompous buildings.” The parts left of 
WULFSTAN’S work are the interesting crypt and portions of 
the chapter house. 

These buildings, as well as many others, were com- 
menced in the first \WWILLIAM’s time, but some of them were 
not completed until many years after, when the style and: 
fashion of the architecture had much altered and advanced 
in lightness and richness of character. 

The second WILLIAM, although industrious in erecting 
castles, was not a great church builder like his father. 
Three large works’ in London were undertaken, however, 
by Rurus. ‘The surrounding of the Tower with a strong 
wall of enclosure; the erection, or commencement, of 
London Bridge in stone ; and the, Great Hall at West- 
minster. The bridge was not completed for a long time. 
A flood, more than once, swept away the unfinished work, 
making it necessary to rebuild it again. The people com- 
plained bitterly of the way in which they were taxed for 
these works. 

“Eke many shires that with work to London belonged 
were sorely harassed through the wall that they wrought 
round the Tower, and through the bridge that well nigh all 
flooded away was, and through the king’s hall-work, that 
man in Westminster wrought, and many men therewith 
harassed.” 

The Hal! at Westminster was originally, divided into 
nave and aisles by piers and arches in the round-arch style, 
but these features have been obliterated by subsequent 
changes and alterations. 

The greatest and the most magnificent work of this time 
was the cathedral at Durham. It was begun by Bishop 
Wi.1aM of St. Carileph, in 1093 ; he did not, however, live 
to camplete it. At his death in 1096 the choir had been- 
completed, as well as the tower arches and one bay of the 
nave. The See remained vacant for three years, the red 
king appropriating the revenue. 

_ The next bishop who tock up the work was compelled 
to give the king 1,000/, for his promotion to the See (repre- 
senting a very large sum of money of the present time). 
This was RANULF or RALPH FLAMBARD, who carried on 
the work of his predecessor with great energy. He con- 
structed the nave up to the roof, following the former 
design, but the work was stopped fora time by the death 
of WILLIAM RuFus, when FLAMBARD was committed to 
the Tower on a charge of malversation. A butt of wine was, 
however, sent him by his friends while he was in prison, by 
which means he intoxicated his keepers. In the wine was 
concealed a rope, by the aid.of which he. managed to escape, 
cutting his ungloved hands to the bone in the act.* He 
fled to Normandy, but was restored to his See in 1107. 

Previous to his being Bishop of Durham he had been 
Dean of the Priory Church of Christchurch in Hampshire, 
and contemplated its entire rebuilding upon an enlarged 
scale, but his rapid promotion prevented the fulfilment of 
his intentions. He, however, built the Norman nave and 
transept, and had commenced other works there, which 
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were suspended on his removal. There is a similarity 
between some of the work at Christchurch and that at 
Durham, which points to the probability of FLAMBARD 
being the architect in both cases. 

He was one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
A native of Bayeux, the son of THurston, a village 
priest, he became by advancement procurator-general to the 
king. He was execrated by the people for his exactions, 
and also by the bishops for his distraining them of their 
rents and property. Upon his becoming ' Bishop of 
Durham, he devoted the rest of his life to the completing | 
of his cathedral. Besides the naves of Christchurch and 
Durham, he erected Norham Castle, Mottesford Priory, 
-county of Lincoln, and Kepyer Hospital, Durham. 

The Norman work at Durham differs materially from « 
the types found at Gloucester, Hereford, Tewkesbury and 
the eastern counties. It is upon a bolder and a much 
grander scale. The choir, transepts and nave show the 
same general design. They are’ formed by a double bay of 
two arches, the main piers being constructed upon a cruci- 
form plan, with bold vaulting shafts, the intermediate or 
secondary piers being circular. The nave is more enriched | 
than the other parts of the work, showing the influence of | 
FLAMBARD. 

It is evident from the position of the vaulting shafts that | 
the nave, choir and transepts were intended to be groined 
in stone by a semicircular quadripartite vault (fig. 1). Who 
can tell? Perhaps it was attempted to be so carried out, 
but the crown of the vaulting being so flat proved unsafe, 


and had to be abandoned.: The nave was without a roof 
at FLAMBARD’s death. The present groining, which is late 
Norman, divides the large bay into two, and consequently 
pointed arches were necessarily adopted by the builders, 
and the intermediate springing was taken by a small corbel, 
as roughly represented by fig. 2. The main arch of the 
vault across the nave is also pointed. ‘This is the only 
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Norman groining across a nave existing in this country, 
although other cathedrals were evidently intended to be 
‘so groined. Aisles were constantly groined,’ but wider 
spans were avoided until a subsequent period. » 

HERBERT Losinca removed his See from Thetford to 
Norwich in 1094, and two years afterwards he laid the first 
stone of the existing cathedral. The chroniclers declare 
that he bought his bishopric from the king forthe sum of 
1,900/7., and that he also bought that of Winchester for his | 
father. His work is said to have comprised the choir and 
its aisles, the first storey of the tower and the transepts. 
The nave, which is somewhat later, was the work of 
EVERARD, the succeeding bishop. It is of great length and 
is Norman throughout, with the exception of ‘the vaulting, 
which is of the fifteenth century. The castle on the hill 
overlooking the city was built by Wittiam Rurus. 

He was buried at Winchester in 1100 | below the central 
tower. Seven years after the tower fell in upon his grave. 
It was considered to be “a judgment in corsequence of 
the monks having buried in consecrated ground so wicked 
aman.” In rebuilding the tower the piers were built very 
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| round the continuous passage, in the enormously thick walls, 


| Henry’s time that this was altered. 
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large and of a most unnecessary strength to support a 
comparatively small tower. The piers are the largest for 
such a purpose to be found in England. ne ogee ree 
That the builders of this era were deficient in scientific — 
knowledge, is shown from the falling of so many of their 
towers. They built massive square towers well enough on — 
solid ground, as at Durham and Exeter, but they failed in — 
their central towers supported on piers and arches. Besides 
that of Winchester, the centre tower of Gloucester fell in 
1160, Worcester in 1175, Evesham Abbey in 1215, Lincoln 
in 1244, Ely in 1322, and that of Norwich is said to have ~ 
been blown down in 1361—all Norman towers. At Caen 
the central tower or lantern of ‘the Conqueror’s church 
of St. Stephen fell down in 1566. iar 
There are two causes which account for the failure of — 
Norman towers. ‘The first, from their being supported on 
four semicircular arches, raised upon lofty piers with in- — 
sufficient abutment. The crowns of the arches in time — 
often become: depressed, and the haunches open upwards, 
from the piers having become thrust out of upright by the 
great weight of the tower above, and the whole would 
eventually collapse. .The second cause was the manner in 
which the piers themselves were built. Formed as they 
usually were, with a thin outer casing of dressed stone- 
work (technically termed ashlaring), the interior being filled. 
with rubblework and mortar, roughly or lcosely packed in, 
the consequence would be that the two parts would be ~ 
liable to separate, the outer casing crack and bulge out, 
while the internal work would crumble. away, unable to — 
bear the superincumbent weight. This was the case at — 
Chichester when it fell, in 1861, where the ashlar became 
fractured and burst, and the interior ran out like so much ~ 
sand. : aaa 
Witu1am WarELwastT, bishop of Exeter and nephew — 
of the CONQUEROR, is noteworthy for his noble twin towers,: 
already mentioned, which were placed in an unusual ~ 
position north and south of the church, and now form the 
transepts. The church was begun during the reign of © 
Henry Beaucterc (about 1112), but WARELWAsT did not 
live to finish it. The towers are the only portions now left 
of his work. is Sod Cae 
Bishop RocEer of. Old Sarum was not only a great: 
churchman, but a great builder. He built the castle 
at Devizes and another at Sherborne. Like all the Anglo- 
Norman bishops he resided in his castle in great state and: 
magnificence, and kept up a numerous body of armed 
retainers. He was a great favourite with HENRY, and was. 
appointed chancellor upon his accession to the throne. 
Henry followed the example of Rurus in the erection — 
of castles, which were becoming very numerous, but in this 
he was exceeded by STEPHEN in the next reign. . Gas 
The castles, which at this period could be counted by 
hundreds throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
where are they? With few exceptions they have become 
picturesque, ivy-covered ‘ruins, sought after only by the 
sizht-seer. We may imagine the tourist coming upon a 
keep of one of these castles. which time had partially — 
spared. He scrambles up the broken winding stair, rushes- 
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peeps through the cross-formed arrow-slits, comes upon the 
chapel, looks into the bed-place leading .out of it, and 
wonders how the lord and his lady could ever sleep in such. 
a ‘‘beastly hole.” Then he looks at the remains of the — 
machicolations on the top of the walls, and if he has. 
sufficient imagination, pictures to himself the lord of the 
castle tearing up his own roof to melt the lead to pour 
down, between the corbels, upon the heads of his enemies. 
who are endeavouring to undermine his walls. ome 

Such a scene would be quite probable, for many of 
these proud barons had to stand some very fierce sieges. — 
Some of them brought the king himself down upon them- 
For it should be understood that all these castles nominally: 
belonged to the king, although built by his barons. During 
the first two reigns land was what wascalled “loan-land”— | 
that is, all land was the property of the king, he permitting _ 
his subjects to build upon it, but they were bound to assert 
his authority and to assist him in his wars, or to give up 
their castles for his use if he required it. A son could not | 
inherit his father’s house or estate until he had paid thee 
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Crown a heavy sum for doing so. It was not until — 
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the capacity of a human pair of eyes ? 
those proportions which the eye assigns to it—when it ceases 
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Most of the Norman churches were probably not built 
until late in the period. A noble of that age, after com- 
pleting his castle, erected a church near it and planted a 
colony of monks in some corner of his possessions. Others 
were built as ordinary parish churches, and in many cases 
were very small, such as Adel Church, in Yorkshire. It 
consists of nave and chancel, with enriched chancel arch, 
and an elaborate deeply- recessed south doorway, ornamented 
with zigzags and beak-head mouldings. Kilpeck Church, 
Herefordshire, is another of about the same size, with 
enriched chancel arch and south doorway. Some of the 
ornaments of the doorway consists of serpents twisted and 
biting each other’s tails—an evident reminiscence of the 
serpent worship of the Danes. Another most interesting 
small church is that of Barfreston, in Kent, with enriched 
chancel arch and north and sonth doorways, ‘The orna- 
ments are of that curled and entwined kind which is  sup- 
posed to have been brought from Norway atan early period. 
Iffley Church, Oxfordshire, is a very complete Norman 


~. eross church, with central tower and three deeply recessed 


-and elaborately enriched doorways. The date of this 
example is given as'about 1160, which would indicate it to 
hhave been built.in the reign of Henry II. 

Great numbers of these enriched and deeply recessed 
doorways are to be found in various parts of the country, 


and they evidently were highly appreciated, and therefore | 


preserved by later builders. In many small churches, 
where everything else has been swept away to make room 
for later alterations, these doorways are allowed to remain, 
-.and in some cases have been taken down and erected in 
‘another position—as, for instance, when an aisle has been 
added to the church, the doorway has been removed to 

_ the exterior wall of the aisle. 
Many other examples, both of churches, cathedrals.and 


abbeys, might be cited, but so little is known, even of the | 


names of the builders in the case of the churches, that the 

giving the names of such as have been handed down to us 

would be but a barren list with few particulars concerning 
them, : put 


TESSERA&. 
. Size of Pictures. 


_JT is difficult to assign any arbitrary limit to the size of a 
picture, but must it not be in some measure determined by 
When a picture passes 


to become a unit in vision, and the direction of the look is 
changed, not for the purpose of examination of the parts but 


_ for that of ‘comprehension of the whole, it is no longer a single 


picture but a plurality of pictures on the same canvas. Nature 


gives us thus many pictures in one scene, and when art 


attempts to do the same it passes its proper bounds, and, in 
endeavouring to become a literal copy of nature, commits a 
solecism in taste of the same kind as that committed by 
colouring statues and assimilating sculpture to wax-work. Art 
ought to assist the appreciation of the beholder by limiting 


pictures within reasonable frames. 


History in Buildings. 
The kind of art from which the passing traveller can derive 


”, 


the greatest quantity of knowledge and enjoyment is that which 
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_ study has brought new and rich ground of this description into 


is to be found in the outside rather than in the interior of 
buildings. A painting demands study, but the character and 
_ tendency of an edifice are taken in at a glance. Archzeological 


_ ¢ultivation, and by investigations and classifications has given 


_ the traveller the inestimable advantage of reading the history 


_ Of the territories he passes through in the character of the 


edifices. 


1 The Normans, for instance, were the great castle 
builders ; and the form of the castles in any country will show 


Gras, by a sort of tide-mark, the time when they overran it— 


whether in the age of that round-arched massive style which 


_ has been named after them, or in that of the first pointed 


manner, or in any other of the progressive varieties which have 
been so sedulously traced and clearly classified. Pasquier tells 
us that the term castles in Spain—pretty nearly equivalent to 
that of “castles in the air”—is as ancient as the “ Romaunt of 


_ the Rose,” and owes its significance to the fact that there were 


no castles in Spain. So also it was almost the only part of 
_ Europe where the Normans were not predominant, the Moors 
of Africa having taken the place usually assigned to them. 

To any eye that will take the trouble to note what it passes 
over, the destinies of states may be everywhere as distinctly 
‘read in stone. In Scotland we have fortified houses of the 
_ Seventeenth century, while in England we must go back for 


them to the Wars of the Roses. In Saxony, Northern Prussia 
and Bavaria country houses can be seen protected with many 
stanchions like prisons, which was a consequence of the Seven 
Years War. Walled towns—where the people could not spread. 
laterally and tried to do it perpendicularly by building house 
upon house—also tell their own story ; and so do thuse Jews’ 
quarters and the places of privilege which retain their gates 
and walls within cities, 


The Orders. 


The proportions of the principal members of a Greek temple 
were determined by rigid geometrical rules, in which was con- 
spicuous the very systematic genius of the Greek people— 
lovers of proportion and symmetry in every sense ot the words. 
At the same time these strict geometrical principles lent them- 
selves very readily to the gratification of zsthetuc sentiment, 
and fell easily into a series of combinations, of whicn the chief 
examples were the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders. Each 
of these orders resulted logically from the various preportions 
assigned to the column. ‘Lhe Doric order, in which the height 
of the column is less than six times its diameter, expresses 
solidity, severity and strength. The Ionic, in which the height 
of the column is eight or nine times its diameter, expresses 
lightness and elegance, The Corinthian column 1s sull more 
slender than the lonic. All the parts of the column in each of 
the three orders were so conceived as to contribute with abso- 
lute certainty to the general effect. Thus the Doric column, 
like a tree springing from the earth, has no base, and its capital 
is confined to the slight enlargement which is absulutely neces- 
sary for the support of the entablature. The lonic column 
stands upon a base and possesses a capital of volutes, which 
recalls ideas of flexibility and grace, but is still far trom pos- 
sessing the richness and magnificence of its Corinthian rival. 
The logical development does not end here. The dominant 
idea expressed by each order of columns becomes in a sense 
the motive for the whole monument, thanks to a series of 
mathematical calculations proceeding naturally the one from 
the other. The character of sturdy strength which distin- 
guishes the Doric order. became progressively atvenuated 
through the Ionic and Corinthian styles, and gave place to the 
elegance and richness which is their special characteristic. 
Following a similar course, the severe ornamentation of the 
first-named order gradually developed itself through the other 
two, till, in the last, it came to border on exaggeration. 


Early Mosques. 


The first idea of a mosque was extremely simple. The 
Prophet’s mosque at Medina consisted of a small square én- 
closure of brick, partly roofed over with wooden planks, sup- 
ported on pillars made of palm stems plastered over. All that 
was needed was retirement from passing scenes and shade from 
the sun’s rays It was not necessary that the whole of the 
square court forming the mosque should be roofed in, for the 
number of worshippers who remained for any length of time in 
the mosque would be small, and, for the brief periods occupied 
by the ordinary prayers, the open court could be used if the 
roofed portions did not afford space enough. The same 
principle was observed in the plans of the early mosques of 
Egypt. An open court for occasional use and roofed cloisters 
for the regular congregation were the essentials, and in the 
older mosques in and around Cairo we find this plan carried 
out by a spacious open court surrounded on the four sides by 
covered colonnades or cloisters. The mosque of Amr al 
Fustat (or Old Cairo) has been so repeatedly restored 
that it is not safe to draw conclusions from its details ; but it is 
certainly as old as the tenth century in its main outline, which 
consists of an immense court surrounded by covered colon- 
nades. The mosque of Ibn-Tulun, which preserves for the 
most part untouched its original form and ornament as com- 
pleted in the year'265 of the Hegira (A.D 878), consists also of a 
vast open court surrounded by arcades or cloisters, which differ 
considerably in the. details from the colonnades of Amr’s 
mosque, but shows the same general plan. The musque of 
the Fatimy Khalif el-Hakim, finished in tor2, resembles that 
of Ibn-Tulun in plan and many of the details, and the Azhar, 
though frequently restored, preserves its original colonnaded 
court of 971. The mosque of Edh-Dhahir L-<ybars, to the 
north of Cairo (1268), and that of En-Nasir \{shammad, in the 
Citadel (1318), are also of the arcade plau. resembling’ Ibn- 
Tulun, and the same form was adopted by Kusan (1329), El- 
Maridany (1339), and Aksunkur (1347), for their mosques in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, by Barkuk at the end of: 
the same century for his tomb mosque in the eastern cemetery 
of Cairo, and by El-Muayyad for his mosque (1420) in the 
Ghoriya. The plan of an open court surrounded by colonnades 
is, as will be readily recognised, simply a survival of the ancient 
Semitic temple, as we see in Phoenician and other ruins, and 
also in the porticoes surrounding the Ka’ba at Mecca. The 
Arabs naturally adopted the form most familiar to them, and 
also best suited to the climate and to the religious rites to be 
performed.. . a Ta ORNs tae : fi 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is to be regretted that the French Government are 
compelled to be sparing in expending money on explorations 
in Algeria. All that has been done reveals the necessity of 
still more extensive operations, and at the present rate it 1s. 
calculated that half a century will be required to complete 
the excavations. Asa rule, not more than a sum of 50,000 
francs is available for the work in Tingad, which has been 
called the French Pompeii. As a consequence the explora- 
tions have to be suspended in the month of August. The 
Government having assigned 500,000 francs to pay for the 
researches in Delphi, where the objects found by French 
archeologists become the property of the Greek Govern- 
ment, it is no wonder if many Frenchmen are dissatisfied 
at the favour shown to Greece. In Tingad there have been 
discovered the Triumphal Arch, the Forum, the great 
Baths and the market-place of the Roman city, and, above 
all, the Temple of Jupiter, with its channelled columns 
which were about 80 feet in height. ‘There are still over a 
hundred acres to be excavated, but owing to the want of 
funds the work is to be done slowly. This year a some- 
what larger sum than usual has been granted, and the 
success which has hitherto attended the official archeologists 
will of course: increase ‘the public interest in - Algerian 
remains. . The Government have also decided that the 
students of the French school in Rome are to visit Algeria 
and Tunis, and to take part in the explorations. 


Mempers of the Greek Archzeological Society have 
been examining the chapel of St. Meletios, which is about 
half an hour’s walk from Athens, and the ancient graveyard 
of Kolonos. The place has great interest, for it was in 
Kolonos SopHocLEs was born and there he was_ buried. 
In his “CEdipus” he refers to the place. It is supposed 
that there the tragedy was mainly enacted. ANTIGONE 
describes it to the unfortunate prince as a place which 
appears to be sacred—it was so thickly planted with laurels, 
olives and vines, and the nightingales sang so beautifully in 
the wood. A stranger in the tragedy.also informs CZ pipus 
that NEPTUNE possessed it, and the god o! fire, the Titan 
ProMETHEuS. The place the prince stood upon was said 
to be the brazen way which was the defence of Athens, and 
the people of the surrounding country were supposed to 
pray that the hill which was crowned by Neprune might 
be their guardian, and on that account they all bore the 
common name of Kolonite. According to Pausanias the 
Temple of Neptune was burnt by ANTiGoNUs, but there 
remained two altars— one. dedicated to NEPTUNE, one to 
Minerva. Kolonos was the retreat of the astronomer 
Maton and of PLato. The hope is not yet abandoned 
that in the course of excavations some memorial of 
SOPHOCLES may be discovered.’ Vases of his time have 
been met with, but they do not present scenes from his 
tragedies or incidents in his life. | 


AT first sight it seems strange that a decision relating to 
a broker who was appointed to decide in a dispute about 
the quality of raisins (PappA v. RosE) should be taken as 
determining the limits of responsibility of an architect. 
But in law apparent anomalies are common. ‘That case 
was again inyoked in an action brought by Mr. J. T. 
CHAMBERS, an architect, against a client for the recovery of 
fees The defendant, while admitting the plaintiff's claim, 
counterclaimed damages for negligence, as it was said 
materials had been incorrectly measured, and the amount 
was in excess. The case was heard in the Holmfirth 
County Court, where the judge allowed the plaintiff his 
claim and the defendant his counterclaim. The architect 
appealed His counsel argued that when giving a cer- 
tificate an architect was an arbitrator, and so long as he 
acted honestly he was not liable to an action for damage for 
want of skill. It was laid down by Chief Baron KELLY, 
in Pappa v, Ross, that it is for the parties themselves to 
take care that the person in whose judgment they confide 
should possess the requisite skill to exercise it properly. 
Defendant’s counsel maintained that the architect was 
liable because when measuring up the quantities he was a 
servant of the defendant, and not an arbitrator. Myr. | 
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the Pastel Society achieving the excellent display which IS\sas 


‘the river banks which were built on slender poles driven in the 


Justice CHANNELL held that if the plaintiff was acting in a 
judicial capacity.an action for mere neligence could not © 
succeed. It did not matter that the person who acted as 
arbitrator had contracted obligations to one or other of the 
parties. The plaintiff was only liable for negligence so far 
as he was the agent for the defendant, but in actingas 
arbitrator between the builder and the defendant he was 
not liable. The builder had a right of appeal, according to 
the contract deed, from the architect’s decision, but that 
did not prevent the architect from being in a judicial 
position in the first place. The architect’s appeal was’ 
therefore allowed. 
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Ir is satisfactory to find so young a body of artists as. 


shown at the Institute Galleries, Piccadilly. The causeis 
owing to the number of the members whose standing in art 
has been long established. Where so much is excellent it 
is difficult to make a selection, but the drawing which will 
excite most attention is the head of a girl by Mr. G. F. 
Warts. Apart from its qualities as a pastel, it will afford 
gratification from showing that the artist’s hand is as. — 
vigorous as when he made experiments in fresco, with which — 
pastel has undoubtedly some relation. Mr. Epwarp 
Hopkins has several pleasing portraits which will bear — 
comparison with any French or German works. Mr. 
Epwarp Srortr’s pastels are mostly small in size, but they _ 
show that his style is as well adapted to the process as to 
painting in oils. A visit to the galleries is enough to 
convince any one that the art of the pastelist is deserving 
of encouragement, and it is not impossible that the works 
seen in Piccadilly will retain their brilliancy long after 
many contemporary oil-paintings have changed colour. pet 
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An American engineer, Mr. W. P. Parsons, has given 
an account of his experience of a railway survey in China, — 
The line proposed was about 740 miles in length. .The’ 
Chinese Government allowed the party about 300 soldiers _ 
as a protection, and the same number of coolies were 
required. It was also necessary to have pioneers carrying 
placards warning the peasants against interfering with the 
surveyors. ‘The line was surveyed in 77 days, or about 10 
miles a day, but as most of the country traversed was level 
the work was not difficult.. The engineers made it a rule — 
never to sleep at an inn, and they spent the nights at the 
public examination halls, wayside temples or in tea ware- 
houses. They met with numerous pagodas of about 100 
feet high which were built of solid masonry, but they. must 
have been intended as landmarks cr memorials, for; it was 
impossible to enter them. The party found many ‘houses on 


mud. ‘The river was subject to floods of 50 or 60 feet, and 
miles of the houses were recently destroyed and about 
10,000 lives lost, but the houses have since been rebuilt in. 
exactly the same place and manner. There were many 
ancient arch-bridges with perfect cut-stone voussoirs. The 
spans were of 50 or 60 feet, and in one place where the 

river had for 100 years flowed through a different bed 
leaving the bridge high and dry, the Chinese continued to. 
pass over it, climbing up at one end and down at the other. 
A curious wooden cantilever bridge of 70 feet span was 
seen, which was made of successive corbels overlappin 
each other and knee-braced at the piers. The corbels were 
built out far enough for their opposite ends to be connected. 
by wooden girder beams.. The road was paved with stone 
but the timber was so much decayed it was unsafe to loa 

the bridge heavily. aa 
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BSTAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
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“with SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
, REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


: Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


The Works of O Connor, Gibbs and Gerente. 
(Continued from page 82.) 


HE other window by Gibbs alluded to as possessing more 
_ than ordinary merit is at the east end of All Saints, 
{ ‘Kensington Park. 

~ Not only is this church the largest and most sumptuous 
work i in London with which the name of its architect, the late 
Mr. William White, F.S.A, is associated, but one of the most 
 peautiful and strikingly abnormal in the western districts of the 
Metropolis. Built of smooth hewn ashlar, judiciously relieved 
_ by bands ofa pale red stone from Somersetshire, All Saints 
“may also be cited as one of the earliest of London churches to 
a demonstrate the importance of constructional polychromy. 


hu 


% have furnished the architect of All Saints with his TOE for 

_ certain details, though at the same time there is much in this 

A fine edifice indicating a desire on Mr. White’s part to strike out 
a path for himself. 


-; carried out by the late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, at Tenbury. 
Pecuniary difficulties arising upon the completion of the church 
a (in all essentials) about 1854, the noble idea conceived by 
__ Dr. Walker had to be abandoned, the works coming to a stand- 

still, and the nucleus of the intended group left isolated and 
ie _unglazed until towards the end of 1860. The broken thread 
Te: was then in some measure ink up, and: the shell of the 
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Be church, which cost upwards of 20,000/ £ is but a portion 
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church—imposing even in its inchoate condition—completed 
and fitted under the direction of an engineer officer(!), and 
consecrated April 9, 1861. 

~The resumption of the works at this majestic fale. its 
furnishing and the setting of it apart for the service of the 
Most High, were matters of great rejoicing to churchmen 
resident in this quarter of the town ; for, deficient in taste as 
these works were--evident in the strange colouration of the 
northern aisle and the glazing of the clerestory *—it is 
gratifying to record that the religious and ritual idea on which 
this fine building was planned by its founder was not crossed 
by those into whose hands it passed, for it has ever since 
sustained a reputation for the excellence of its choral service, 
the dignity of its ceremonial—corrected and ripened by years of 
experience—and for the well-managed parochial machinery of 
which it forms the imposing centre. Improvements, too, have 
taken place in its furniture and fittings of late years, but there 
is still not a little in this department that requires amelioration, 

All Saints Church, although conceived by its architect in 
the pure and bold Middle Pointed style of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, presents, as mentioned just now, several 
striking departures from established precedent. These are 
observable chiefly in the still unfinished steeple and in the 


ALL SAINTS, KENSINGTON PARK, FROM S.E, 


treatment of the nave arcade and clerestory. In the latter the 
architect introduced, placed close together, six rather low 
windows composed of four plate-traceried lancets beneath a 
containing arch. The inner pair of lancets is trefoil headed, 
subarcuated, and surmounted by a trefoliated opening, the one 
on either side being simple, while the space above it is left 
unvierced externally, but relieved internally by mosaic work. 
The plan of All Saints embraces a nave of four wide bays 
with rather low, broad aisles, south porch and western steeple ; 
a chancel similarly aisled, and projecting from it a short, 
square-ended sanctuary. There are transepts in the last 
bay of the nave, but gabling as they do at a less elevation than 


* This was effected by small panes of embossed white glass, most 
unecclesiastical in pattern and redolent of the glazier’s shop. . Within 
the last few years all this has been removed, and a very pretty 
flowered quarry glass, with a border of red by way of relief, 
substituted for it, 
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it, and projecting but little haven the line of the aisles, serve 
to impart variety to the external, and picturesqueness to the 
internal ensemble, without that sense of uselessness too often 
attendant upon the cruciform plan. Any idea of erecting the 
cloister and group of collegiate buildings seems to have been 
abandoned, for it was in anticipation of these entourages that 
the church was never equipped with a sacristy, a temporary 
building having been, until quite lately, used for this purpose. 
This indispensable appendage has now been provided, but at 
the expense of blocking up the beautiful window in the north 
chancel aisle, where the organ stands in lieu of in the 
transept, which was fenestrated with a large rose window 
placed high up in the wall, especially for the reception of that 
instrument.* 

The tower of All Saints, even in its unfinished state, presents 
a most striking outline, recalling at a little distance that of St. 
Bavon at Ghent. Toa great height above the nave roof it is 
carried up square, with a bold buttress terminating in a turret 
at each angle. This’ is surmounted by. an octagon very 
fascinatingly arcaded, and showing some pretty natural poly- 
chromy, connected with the turrets by flying buttresses, and 


destined to carry a spire, a feature which frorh the proximity of | 
the tower to the pavement can never become an pccomplabed 
fact except in some light material.t Miva 

Within, the tower opens into the nave by a very graceful 
arch on shafts of Devonshire marble, but we desiderate a groin | 
here, an indispensable feature in such a position, From this 
point. the, view looking east, which is very striking, would be 
doubly so were a tall rood-screen of some light material | 
present.. During a recent visit to the church the writer 
observed .one covered with evergreens for the. Christmas 
festival. Temporary as this was, it was sufficient to show what 
a striking improvement a. Sree ae be in a church pos- 
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‘3 Ranen: the: church’ was pened in 1861 the organ stood on a loft in 
the south transept, its removal to the chancel being an event of quite 
recent date. 

+ The original design of Mr. White for this spire, together with 
details of the lantern, &c., was given in the Building News of Sep- 


tember 15, 1876. ‘To a severe criticism it may seem to be rather too 
tall for the buildingu ches 2 : 
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sessing such breadth as All Saints; it seemed to increase its 
length in no inconsiderable degree, besides imparting that 
most essential factor in a Pointed building—an air of mystery. 
In the common acceptance of the term this would hardly be 
called a large church, yet the architect contrived to secure for 
it an appearance of great size, effected in no small degree by 
the manner in which he carried his low, broad nave arcade 
across the entrance to the transepts, filling in the ‘super- 
imposed space with a deeply splayed arcade in continuation of 
the clerestory, after the fashion of some Italian examples, _ 
though such an arrangement, the writer believes, is not wholly 
unknown in.England. These transepts, commensurate as they 
are in breadth only with a bay of the nave, have an air of grea 
loftiness, due in some measure to their fenestration, which in 
the southern arm is effected by one large window of four lights 
and a rose above it, while that of the opposite one has already 
been alluded to. Another very striking feature in the fenestra. & 
tion—which throughout the church is most masterly, the 
tracery rivalling that of the old exampies in boldness—is that 
of the northern aisle, where we have a continuous series of : 
arcades, broken only by the door destined to open out into th 
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cloister, and supported on slender attached shafts. Only the 
upper portion of the wall space behind these arcades is pierced 
with low plate-traceried windows of two lights, an arrangement 
dictated by the intended ‘cloisters’ abutment; but Mr. White’s 
graceful piece of work here is.ruined by the feeble: painting and 
by the atrocious stained- glass, which in an extraordinary 
| medley of styles, most of it in the most miserable and washy 
tinctures, and in places actually srotesaue, has been pee to 
fill this side of the church. rs ‘ 
One or two of these windows are, ce islenble ae 
pair nearest the west, whose artists can pretty well be guessed — 
at, being all that show any ecclesiological knowledge: of the 
surroundings, while the easternmost pair would be meritorious 
_ had less positive colour been introduced, pam 
But the bathos of glass-painting may be seen in All Saints 
in a window by Ballantyne at the west end of this aisle, and in| 
the eastern one of the south chancel aisle, a production of that 
_ most miserable of schools, the Munich ; than this nothing:could 
a be more.contemptible. . It is, indeed, deplorablé that a work of iS 
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genius such as this church is should have fallen a victim to the 
vulgarising element exhibited by these windows, which, with 


 jts crude, bad detail, carried out by those destitute of proper 


knowledge or training and without feeling for its hidden 
beauties, did so much to bring the art of modern vitreous 
_ decoration into disrepute forty years ago. 

It is refreshing to turn from these feeble productions to 
Gibbs’s work in the east window, a graceful composition of five 
- lights, with the three inner ones subarcuated and surmounted 
by one sexfoiled and two quatrefoiled circles.* 

Without being particularly remarkable in an iconographical 
point of view, the stained glass in this east window of All 
Saints, Kensington Park—inserted, by the way, about the year 
1872—merits attention for the brilliancy of its colouring, the 
_ graceful drawing and pose of its figures, and for the perspicuity 
of the groups, especially of the three small ones, which, 
_ illustrating scenes in the Passion of the Redeemer, occupy 
the lower portion of the three inner lights. These have un- 
fortunately been concealed from view of late years by the 
canopy which has been added to the reredos—a graceful work 
from the chisel of Redfern(c. 1878). Gibbs’s treatment of the 
Session in Majesty, which fills the large circle, as well as that of 
_ the censing angels in the lesser ones, is extremely dignified, yet 
graceful; indeed, the whole work merited the encomiums 
bestowed upon it by several leading artists of the period that 
witnessed its execution. The wall space below this window on 


_ either side the reredos. is occupied bya fresco by Mr. Henry 


_ Holiday, one of which, the Annunciation, is alluded to in the 
highest terms by Eastlake in his “History of the Gothic 
Revival ;” it was, moreover, selected to form the frontis- 
_ piece to that most fascinating contribution to architectural 
literature. 

Beside the glass in All Saints briefly alluded to, there is 
another window by Gibbs, with effigies of Samuel, Solomon, 


__ Joshua and Moses, dignified and amply draped, but rather too 


large for the lights in which they are placed, above the west 
door. Then there is a considerable deal from the ateliers of 


_ Cox, their work, much too heavy and cumbrous, though superior 


to what has since been put up, filling the two four-light windows 


vs in the south aisle, the great northern rose and the couple of tall 


_two-light windows on either side of the sanctuary, where, in two 
tiers, we have richly coloured and somewhat Diiresquely 
treated figures of saintly persons. But nearly all these windows 
are disfigured by the placing on the sills of fulsome descriptions 


_ of the persons—many, the writer has heard, totally unconnected 


_ with the church—whom they commemorate. 

The artist who, it is believed, inserted much of the work 
in the north aisle has recently put stained-glass into the 
large four-light window— formerly blocked by the organ—of the 
south transept. The iconography is good and appropriate, and 
‘the effigies therein represented—eight British saints—show 
careful drawings and hieratic treatment, but the backgrounds 
_ of sickly blue and the tawny canopy-work, which is most feeble 
in conception, are both very unpleasant. 

[A pathetic interest attaches to the foregoing paper. The 
manuscript having been forwarded to the late Mr. White for 
revision very shortly before his death, the courteous letter 
accompanying its return, and which reached the writer on the 
morning of the day that he was taken away from earth, must 
_ have been the last penned by the distinguished architect of 
All Saints Church. With reference to this Miss Margaret 
White has since written to the author of these papers :—‘* My 
. father passed away very peacefully from a sudden failure of his 
heart, due to his age. He was working up to theend. I am 
‘Sure that your very kind letter, and the very appreciative notice 
of his work, which he read aloud to me, did much to make his 
last-two days happier 
All Saints Church came in time for him to read, and I am sure 
that if my father had lived he would have been delighted .to 
_ make your acquaintance.” ] 


Requiem @ternam dona ei, Domine: et lux perpetua luceat ez. 
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_* Probably suggested to the architect of All Saints by the typal 
one at the east end of Temple Balsall Church, which window was 
given by Mr. White in illustration of a paper on ‘*Modern 
Design,” ‘read before the Ecclesiological Society on June 2, 1853. 


I am so glad that the description of } 
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MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. William 
Emerson, president, in the chair, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of William 
White, who was elected Fellow in 1859. Mr. White, said the 
speaker, was a very active and worthy member of the Institute 
and an architect of great repute. Some forty years ago 
William White was a ‘conscientious and successful worker in 
the school of the Gothic revival. Perhaps there was no one 
who paid more respect to the principles of Welby Pugin. 

It was agreed to send a letter of condolence to the relatives 
of the late architect. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The President said the Council proposed to nominate the 
Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, D C.L. Oxon., Professor in 
the University of Rome and an. Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Institute, as recipient of the Royal Medal. The 
only other Italian who received the distinction was the Cavalier 
Luigi Canina in 1849. 


The President's Address. 


The President delivered his address to the students :—It is 
now my official and, | may add,also my pleasing duty to say a few 
words to our students, the younger members of the profession. 
In doing so I think it would not greatly advantage you were I 
to enter into the details of an architect’s work in relation to 
the many subjects on which he may be called upon to exercise 
his talents, or were I to enlarge on my own experience in life 
and endeavour to explain for your benefit such things as, for 
instance, the points that should enter into your consideration 
when preparing plans and designs for an ordinary town or 
country house, though this is most likely one of the first 
subjects that many of you may be employed upon. 

Nor do I propose to set forth my views as to what principles, 
should be adopted in arranging a cathedral or church to meet 
modern congregational requirements, or what period or style 
should be your point de départ in preparing such a design, 
though this also is a problem which many who are ambitious 
will possibly early start upon solving Neither do I think it 
would do any particular good to state on what lines I may 
think you should proceed in entering upon a competition, say, 
for a monumental structure, of the town hall or other public 
building type, which, nevertheless, is an effort that many of 
you will doubtless shortly make. 

Any one of such subjects would form good material for an 
exhaustive paper, but all are details of the knowledge an archi- 
tect should have, and may, or indeed must be, studied and 
thought out by the inquiring and perceptive mind of the student 
who is hoping to succeed in his profession. Besides I have no- 
doubt you will hear from Mr. Bodley many wise suggestions as 
to principles of planning and designing in the course of his 
critical remarks on the drawings submitted for the medals and 
prizes. What I therefore think of doing is rather to direct your 
attention to several essentials-that lie at the root of the matter 
in the practice of architecture, if success and noble work be 
aimed at—almost first principles rather than details. I hope 
the few points I shall touch on may be found of some practical 
use, and perhaps elevate your thoughts in regard to the im- 
portance of, and the responsibilities attached to, your art and 
profession, and also perhaps be incentives to prosecute with 
vigour the necessary studies in the line of life you have 
selected. 

The practice of architecture, I need scarcely add, is quite 
one of the most toilsome and difficult, as well as one of the 
most noble, worthy and interesting of all secular pursuits, and 
one in which the life and history of a people should be indicated 
more than in any other. ‘To enter upon it is, therefore, a very 
serious step for a young man to take. Architecture is not 
solely a fine art, nor is it altogether simply a profession 

It has two distinct sides. The one is the artistic side, the 
other the practical and business side, and both are as essentia! 
to each other as the stomach to the head. I allude to this 
because one cannot help feeling that some of us appear to fancy 
that the sum total of architecture is comprised jn the facile 
preparation of drawings that shall show well on paper. The 
design may be architecturally good, and artistically and 
correctly drawn, or it may be not good and trickily and un- 
truthfully. drawn, and also we appear to lose sight of. the effect 
of materials and detail, and of the important fact that the 
practice of-modern architecture includes, besides the artistic 
element (without which it can only be termed building), the 
necessity for a knowledge of a vast series of practical subjects. 
For instance, without a certain amount of legal knowledge an 
architect cannot safely advise his employers regarding contracts 
with builders, or in respect to the purchase of or dealing with 
building sites. He should understand the respective lega} 
rights of tenants and owners of property, and the laws as to 
rights of light and air and adjoining owners. He should b 
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acquainted. with the sanitary and protective enactments for 
buildings erected under the laws of the Local Government 
Board and factory and other Acts, and under school regula- 
tions ; also the legal points in respect to the rights of the 
parishioners and clergy in ecclesiastical edifices; neither can 
he ignore such legislation as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which has been found by our Council in dealing with the 
form of contract between employers and builders, and he must 
understand the legal side of the County Council’s Building Acts 
if he ever can fathom it. 

I do not mean to suggest that an architect should be so 
complete a lawyer as to be competent to advise his employers 
in any intricate legal question arising through building opera- 
tions—that would be neither advisable nor safe—but I do mean 
that he should have such an acquaintance with these matters 
as to recognise the obligation of attention to points in his 
schemes, plans and advice to his employers affected thereby; 
otherwise his ignorance or neglect may involve his employers, 
who should be his best friends, in serious difficulties and 
monetary loss. In the course of an architect’s varied practice 
many of these questions are sure to crop up, and woe betide 
him if he has disregarded them, though to know them all may 
be the work of a lifetime. : 

There must also be a knowledge of the latest scientific 
inventions affecting buildings, of construction in all its details ; 
materials, accounts, and the values of materials and labour 
But apart from all the practical matters and to turn to the 
artistic side, a wide appreciation of the beautiful in all styles of 
architecture is necessary for the enlargement of the views and 
to open the eyes as to what architecture in its highest aspira- 
tions really means. ; er 

My old friend and master, the late Mr. William Burges, 
used to point out to his pupils the necessity of knowing how to 
learn—the time saved by a knowledge of what was best to 
study—and’he emphatically declaimed against the waste of 
time involved in making many pretty sketches rather than a 
few careful measured drawings of good examples. 

A pretty sketch may show a certain effect ; but, without 
dissection: of the building sketched, how that effect is obtained 
can no more be understood than .the working of the human 
frame without the study of anatomy. Burges also had a 
maxim that in art the thing that looks well is well. There is 
manifestly great truth in this.. The false, either in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music or literature neither looks well, 
sounds well nor reads well. And this is discernible to the 
cultivated eye and ear in regard to these, in the same measure 
that the false ring about a double-minded person is instinctively 
perceptible to the honest and ‘truthful soul. All these points 
suggested infinite food for reflection to us, and it could not do 
students any harm.to consider them now. . 

The practice of architecture should not signify to those 
adopting it just a means of livelihood, and consequently the 
obtaining of clients as the first consideration (no matter by 
what means), and the giving the least possible value in the 
shape of brain work with smallest trouble in return for their 
remuneration. Were this the idea bad builders might. be 
evolved, but never good architects. : 

It should mean the putting of selfish ends on one side for 
the sake of the art, with a determination that no personal con- 
siderations shall weigh in the balance, providing in the best 
' manner for our employer’s wants at any amount of self-sacrifice, 
and building for them in truth and beauty to the utmost that 
may be in the capacity of the architect If you do not.quite 
grasp the full meaning of. this you cannot do better than study 
the works of our late Honorary Fellow Mr John Ruskin, whose 
death we are lamenting, and more particularly his “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” which include the “ Lamp of Truth.” 
All that he says need not necessarily be taken for granted, but 
all is worthy of deep reflection. 

Further, it should also mean building not just for the pre- 
sent, but for the future, works that may last, and of such a 
class that future generations may form a high and not a low 
opinion of what we are asa nation. To arrive at this altruistic 
level of work means an exalted feeling of the value to others of 
beautiful architecture and the worth to the world of honest 
hard work. 

There are several things most necessary for the student who 
has such high aims. First, there must be diligent study. 
Second, there must be the power of drawing. Third, there 
must be enthusiasm. And with all these there must be com- 
bined a high ideal of the responsibilities of the architect. 
Then, granted that you possess all these gifts, if you have not 
the spirit of architecture, you had much better leave it entirely 
alone ; for if under the circumstances architecture paid you, 
you would derive no sort of satisfaction from it but the mone- 
tary one, and that can be. obtained with less exhaustive labour 
in inferior occupations. 

But with regard to study, and how, and what to study—and 
I am alluding now to the art side of architecture, not to the 
practical. In the latter the courses of study necessary for pass- 
ing in the subjects of our, examinations are known to you all. | 


a change to thoughtful study and intelligent travel migh 


They form the foundation on which your art must be erected, 
and without which practical knowledge the art side is well- 
nigh useless. But besides these practical courses of study, all 
the subjects which a cultivated gentleman should have an ac- 
quaintance with, including classics, ancient and modern his- 
tory, and literature, are equally necessary to educate the taste, 
to assist the imagination, and properly to comprehend the 
evolution of architecture, That all these are needed is clea 
when ycu reflect that all that can be constructed, from large 
architectural or engineering structures down to goldsmith’ 
work and embroidery, legitimately comes within the province 
of the architect. All engineering works, bridges or otherwise, — 
are the better for the architectural element being combined — 
with them, and all architecture comprises some amount of 
engineering ; neither can afford to ignore the other—also 
embroidery necessitates knowledge of form and design. This 
then means a vast range of study for the student But with 
regard to the study of architecture proper: it is well to begin 
by carefully examining any one style that attracts you, and to 
study it thoroughly from its commencement to its end—if yor 
can find either. In reality you will discover, if you have any — 
real zest in the work, that to find any beginning or any end ~ 
you will be. forced into the comparative analysis of all styles 
If you do not consider Greek work you will not understand 
Roman ; if you ignore Roman half the meaning of Romanesqu 
and Byzantine will be an enigma to you. Unless you have’ 
studied all these thoughtfully you will really know but little.. 
For instance, you would not understand how such a thing 
came about (though of no great importance) that the Classi 
entablature should have developed or, shall I say, have been 
compressed into the Gothic abacus ; also without comparing 
Mohammedan work with Gothic many of the possibilities of | 
the pointed arch would be unappreciated ; and if the differences 
in the treatments of the Oriental and Classic or Italian dome 
have not been considered, you will miss seeing the potentialities | 
of the dome or what might be done with it if you ever have th 
chance. And the origin of hybrid or deduced examples o 
architecture can only be understood by a knowledge of the 
purer styles from which they are departures he 

Therefore study all styles of architecture, and without 
prejudice. On one occasion some years ago I had been show-— 
ing a younger architect some photographs of magnificent work | 
in India He looked at them listlessly, and then said, *‘ Well 
of course we cannot feel any interest in Indian things afte 
having seen the glorious Early French architecture in 
Normandy.” SoS Ree 

If a mind is so cramped as that, and there is the latent idea 
that all perfection of architecture may be found either in a 
Greek, Early French, fourteenth-century English, Jacobean, or 
a. bastard Queen Anne, Georgian, or any other style, there 
would seem no redemption for so small a soul, unless perchance 


compass it. eas Bee 
There is nothing more contracting to the individual’s min 
than existence in a small circle only, and nothing more cramps 
perception than imagining perfection to exist in one direction 
only. . 3 ; 
Therefore the best of the various styles and their purest 
examples should be the subjects of the first most careful study, — 
reflection and comparison by the student. The finest works in- 
architecture are those which have perfectly suited the circum- 
stances of the age and nation for which they were erected, were - 
well and honestly constructed, stately and beautiful in propor-. 
tion and detail, and truthful in the expressions of their purpose 
And the best examples are those which are the purest, whether - 
in Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, or any other period. 
In examining hybrid or deduced styles much of picturesqueness 
and interest is frequently found, but there is generally a some- 
thing Jacking of the greater elements of the finest architecture, 
either in simplicity and breadth, monumental grandeur or truth 
which jars on the most cultivated and refined taste. In this, 
however, architecture only expresses something of humanity; the 
perfectly pure human would be somewhat above this world: so 
with our mundane needs, the absolute purist in architecture 
would find he could not altogether comply with modern require- 
ments. Nevertheless, I reiterate that the purest examples of 
architecture are the most worthy of careful drawing and 
measuring by the student. Occasional eccentricities of detai 
sometimes, perhaps when even a trifle bizarre, Jend now and 
again interest to the general harmony of a design, as a dis 
cordant note may give point to a passage in music; they ar 
incidents which may be interesting and quite worthy o 
sketching, but as details or points of accentuation only, not as 
precedents with a view to give a general character or eccen 
tricity to a design. I note this point because of late years 
debased or eccentric detail seems to have pleased the public” 
taste, as well as that of architects, and appears to pass fo 
style. . It should be remembered that it is infinitely more diffi- 
cult to design thoughtfully and effectively with simplicity and 
breadth of treatment, than to endeavour to hide artistic 
incapacity by. an elaborate clothing of ill-adapted ornament, 01 
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’ as i , y . . . . . 
a an affectation of originality of thought or eccentricity of 
form, to attract the attention of an unthinking crowd. So the 
first suggestion I make to you is, study most the best and 
‘purest examples of all styles of architecture, 
a ~* Some time ago the one thing most prominently urged upon 
Sy 


students of architecture was the paramount necessity for 
- draughtsmanship, drawing first, drawing second and drawing 
fast. This resulted in much good, and draughtsmanship has 
now been brought by many of you to a high pitch of excel- 
dence ; but also, I think, some harm has resulted. Too great 

__ yalue seems occasionally attached to the effect, technique and 
execution of the drawing itself; and the quality of the archi- 
% tecture, a far greater thing, is sometimes apparently considered 
of secondary importance. This is entirely wrong. ‘The effect 
of architecture certainly cannot be shown without good draw- 
ing, but draughtsmanship, however excellent, cannot make 
inferior architecture. good. William Burges used to say there 
was only one man in whose architectural perspectives he could 
really understand the details, and that man was Axel Hermann 
Haig. Of late, however, many of our younger architects have 
‘done splendid work. Nevertheless occasionally, on looking at 
the numerous clever sketches made, something of the same 
feeling strikes me even now. 

. A good general effect of chiaroscuro is given ; little touches 
_ of shadow are put in effectively, and impossible high lights and 
unnatural broken lines are introduced, mainly with a view to 
make a picturesque and pretty drawing, and not to truthfully 
‘represent the design. It this becomes inferior artist’s work, 
and does not represent the architecture. Often not much more 
detail can be made out than, perhaps, that it is Renaissance or 
Gothic in character, and that the windows have square or 
arched heads, either circular or pointed in shape. 

____ But on examining one of Haig’s drawings, say of Chartres 

_ Cathedral, there are also grand and picturesque and pictorial 
_ fects of chiaroscuro, but the high lights and shadows are true. 
_ Details are shown by clearly defined drawing, and mouldings’ 
are so accurately suggested as to be almost as plainly read as 
_ ima working drawing, whilst the statues are absolute portraits 
_ As architecture is largely composed of details, if a. drawing 
‘slurs them over, and is indefinite, its vitality is in a great 
__ measure lost, and its utility sacrificed if intended for an archi- 
 tectural drawing, and it becomes merely a picturesque sketch 
__ of value simply in relation to its artistic quality and technique 
as such, not as a study of architecture. 

_. The French understand this, and therefore their drawings 
_ of architecture are much more academic than ours. 

__ I think our style of drawing is defective in many ways. 
French drawings give by clean lines and properly cast shadows 
a fairly truthful impression of the detail, relief and projections 

_ ofa building. By our method shadows are sketched in merely 
_ with a view to look pleasing on paper, and frequently convey a 
_ false effect of the cornices and other salient features. 

_ Some years ago designs were mainly shown by coloured 
“perspectives ; then it was said they were so faked up by the 
artists that they were quite untrue representations of the 
_ designs. Consequently pen-and-ink drawings became the 
_ fashion. Messrs. Street and Shaw were the first and most 
conspicuous representatives of this style, and coloured archi- 
tectural perspectives have practically disappeared. 

_ But I would ask what can be more untruthful and misleading 
| than a black and white line drawing of a building constructed 
__ of several differently coloured materials? A monotone design, 
no doubt, can be well shown this way, but is it not evident how 
Misleading an etched drawing may be in representing, for 
_ Instance, a design in red bricks and white stone? In the black 
__ and white it may look charming, yet when erected prove a most 
restless composition, owing to the spots, blotches and streaks 
 9f white stone sprinkled all over its surface. Now this effect 
- Ina tinted elevation or coloured perspective would at once be 
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_ apparent ; in the black and white it is unnoticed, and when the 
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_ building is erected it possibly disappoints the owner and the 
” . 

architect also. 

____ No doubt the reproduction by the journals has much to do 
with this matter. Colour does not easily photograph, whereas 
__ black and white comes out most satisfactorily. 

zs _ Pretty sketching is very seductive and of infinite use, but it 
_ sometimes leads to a distaste for the labour of making careful 
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_ measured drawings, truly a tedious business, but without which 
no really useful knowledge of how details cause effects can be 

_ obtained. ; 

___ My second word to you this evening is, therefore, learn to 
‘Graw accurately and definitely, as many of you already do 
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_ excellently well, but do not neglect to supplement it by careful 
dissection and measurements. Also study the human figure, 
_ for more than all else that instils a fine sense of proportion. 

_ But above all do not let sketching run away with you, or 
Mistake drawing for. architecture; it is not ; but simply a 
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means to an end, and bears the same relation to i: that an | 
' and nobler effort. 


_alphabet bears to a language. . 


The third essential I would put before you as imperative to © 
_ the successful accomplishment of noble architecture is an _ 


unlimited enthusiasm. If your work is to be worth anything at 
all there must be such an enthusiastic love for it that self and 
selfish considerations sink altogether into the background. 
Enthusiasm, derived from the Greek enthousiasmos, signifies 
“a God-inspiring zeal.” If you look towards the.sun your own 
shadow is unseen, being cast behind you; so if your mind’s 
aspirations are steadiast towards a lofty ideal, through your 
entire possession by this God-inspiring zeal there will be com- 
plete unconsciousness of self in respect to your art. 

And this is most important, for then the inspired desire will 
be simply to do the most perfect work according to your light, 
for the sake of art alone; other considerations will be only 
incidental to it, and eccentricities with the view of attracting 
attention to yourself, or of notoriety, will find no place in your 
designs, and your work will live. 

This inspiration is manifest in the best and purest of all old 
examples of architecture, and proved by the history of the 
lives of some of the architects. For instance, how great must 
have been the zeal of Michel Angelo, to urge him on with his 
work amidst intrigues, jealousies, monetary difficulties, and 
family worries and disappointments. 

If it were needful for the attainment of noble work. in the 
simpler olden times, how very much more must -it be indis- 
pensable to carry a modern architect through the arduous 
labour necessary for the production of one of the complicated 
buildings of the present time, with its manifold requirements, 
and to sustain a young man through the toil at high pressure, 
the anxieties of business, and the many certain and vexatious 
disappointments which meet every architect in these dreadful 
days of competition, and indeed most other persons on their 
way through life, whatever that way may be. 

Further, it is all very well to fancy, as some appear to do, 
that architecture as a fine art is altogether apart from and above 
the sphere of such practical matters as drainage, heating and 
ventilating, electricity, hydraulic power, gas and water supplies 
and such like. Granted that it is on a higher level, neverthe- 
less there is no important edifice, public or private, erected 
now to which these things are not vital. It has been well said 
they are the very nerves of the structure. If any building is to 
properly answer to its requirements it must be not only artistic 
but also scientific. 

These scientific details require consideration by the 
architect from the very commencement of the inception of his 
scheme. Their introduction affects not only the plan but the 
design, and even details, and the ignoring of them or leaving 
them entirely to specialists to fit in as best they can in an 
imperfectly thought out arrangement increases the cost, often 
spoils the building, causes inefficiency in future working and 
vexes and irritates the employer. 

But to grasp all these necessary and important details 
implies the thoughtful use of every talent with which you have 
been endowed and an infinite capacity for painstaking ; and in 
neglecting these things for the absorbing interest of the art side 
of the profession the architect, as well as any other person who 
does not use necessary foresight in all details of his profession, 
no matter what his business may be, is not doing his duty either 
to God or his neighbour or his country. 

Because these things are surrounded by practical difficulties, 
are troublesome and not particularly interesting, to lose heart 
or interest in the work and let them take their chance is an 
easy but downward course. The architect who does so is 
lacking ina sense of responsibility; but on such a sure and 
certain Nemesis waits Let noble architecture be your first 
consideration, but practical use should follow closely in the 
wake. It is enthusiasm which alone will insure the architect’s 
retaining the love of his art and a lofty ideal amidst these 
practical difficulties and immense responsibilities inseparable 
from his profession, and that will enable him to do his duty 
not only by his employer but by the nation. Therefore, I say, 
foster enthusiasm and guard its door, for from it are the issues 
of the life of your art. An architect is not acting squarely by 
his country if he puts up hideous eyesores or insanitary or 
inconvenient buildings. It should never be forgotten that, if 
our buildings last, on the architects almost more than on any 
other workers will depend what verdict may be passed in the 
future on the character, artistic taste, culture, intellect and 
nobility of the British Empire of the time—whether we shall 
be reckoned by posterity as having been one of the greatest 
nations the world’ has seen, or as a small-minded, sordid, un- 
cultured and superficial race. For these are exemplified by 
our architecture. 

But one can only endeavour to act honestly and zealously 
according to one’s capacities ; everyone is not gifted with the 
highest ‘talents, nor can all expect to be Michel Angelos or 
Giulio: Romanos. Therefore never let failure damp your 
ardour ; it is‘the best general who makes the fewest mistakes, 
but all must make them at times, so be not disheartened by 
errors or inexperience ; only let them spur you on to further 


The true architect must ever aim at the highest ideal, if his 
work is to live, and with the greater knowledge and means of 
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learning in this enlightened age it is possibly within the power 
of some gifted ones to approximately attain in some instances 
to their ideal. Be careful, therefore, what your ideal is. It 
should ever be beyond your best efforts. As Browning says— 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for? 


As architects the uttermost powers you possess should be 
exerted for your art; they are not given to do what you like 
with, but to use for the benefit of others, in everything, however 
small, and even though the work be not what you may con- 
sider sufficiently interesting to call for the highest endeavour. 
You cannot be waiting always for a great opportunity to exert 
yourselves. I came across the following words the other day, 
which I will leave with you as worthy of thought, for without 
some such sense of moral responsibility as is implied in them 
your work in life as architects or men will be deficient in 
quality :—“ Our task in this life is to employ to the uttermost 
that human faculty, that human talent which has been given to 
us, and not to let it wait for some exceptional moment in which 
we shall probably never find ourselves, or we may die without 
ever knowing or dreaming what lies in the capacity of everyone 
of us to be, to dare, or to do.” 

Mr G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., read a review of the works sub- 
mitted for prizes and studentships. While admitting there 
were various and beautiful delineations of ancient works, he 
said most of the designs for the Tite Prize wanted the inde- 
scribable charm, the picturesque feeling of old work, and there 
was a want of more idea and freedom.. Similar remarks were 
offered on the drawings for the Soane Medallion. Mr. Bodley 
then read a part of a paper which was delivered before the 
students of the Royal Academy in 1885. 

A vote of thanks to the President and Mr. Bodley was _pro- 
posed by Sir J. D. Linton, and seconded by Mr. Axel Haig. 


i EGAL TOPICS.* 
(Continued from last week.) 


y OW we come to the meaning of the word “ prescribing.” If 

a surveyor authorised by the Council comes along the road 

and points with his stick or paces out the line saying, “ Thus 
far and no further shalt thou go,” has he prescribed, or must he 
send for pen, ink and paper? He has duly prescribed and 
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need not do so in writing. The authorities, however, must 
prescribe a line particularly in each case They cannot do so 
by a general notice or by by-laws, though they may possibly be 
able in certain special circumstances to obtain much the same 
effect by by-laws as to new streets and air spaces, as we shall 
see. 

Next, as to the word “line.” It should hardly be necessary 
for a lawyer to teach you how to draw a line, but there is some 
law in this matter. In Tear or Sear or Fear v. Freebody (no 
one seems to know the plaintiff's name) the only decision as a 
matter of law with regard to the meaning of the word “ line” 
was that it need not be a mathematical or geometrical line, but 
the case is in other ways instructive. The facts were as 
follows :—Portland Road (as you will see in our third diagram) 
ran from east to west. At the extreme east on the north side 
of the street was a house which plaintiff was building flush 
with the footpath, then adjoining it followed going westwards 
a row of nine houses called Priory Terrace. This row stood 
back some 11 or 12 feet. Of these houses the first two were. 
forward, the next five back, the last two again forward. The 
forward houses projected beyond the backward houses by 
g inches. Then came a gap of 4 feet, and then two houses 
called Boundary Cottages, standing back some 11 or 12 feet, 
then another gap of 4 feet followed by Portland Terrace, whose 
houses also stood back some 11 or 12 feet. This last terrace 


* A paper read at a sessional meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association on January 17, by Mr. Algernon Barker, B.A., 
barrister at law, of Newcastle. 
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consisted of twelve houses. The first a wider house standing 
forward, the second a narrower house also standing forward, 
then came three narrower houses standing back. Then came — 
two narrower houses standing forward. Then came three 
narrow houses again standing back. Then a narrower 
house standing forward, then a wider house also standin 
forward. The difference between the backward and the - 
forward houses was 9 inches. The backward houses of Priory — 
Terrace and Portland Terrace stood at the same distance back 
from the pathway, and so did the forward houses. 


also that all these rows taken together had one general line of 
buildings, These were the circumstances in which the judge — 
decided that the line of buildings need not be a mathematical — 
one. The judge also said that the object of the provisions as — 
to line of buildings was to secure the ornamental character ae 
the street. The Court evidently approved of the arbitrator’ 
finding. I may, however, remark two things. It was not 
necessary for the case that all three rows should have one li 
of buildings, It was sufficient that Priory Terrace, which w 
next to plaintiff’s house, should have a generalline. Secondly, — 
_the question whether houses have a line is a question of fact, — 
and therefore precedents cannot affect it. ae 
Another rather curious case. A owned a pair of sem 
detached houses and pulled one down. To the left lay the oth 
semi-detached house, and beyond it, further left, a row of publ 
buildings which retreated further back. To the right of A’ 
houses stood a row of buildings in line with them. You would 
have thought that A could have built on the same site as — 
before, since he had one house on one side and a whole roy 
on the other to keep him company in a forward position. But 
no. He had to put his rebuilt house back to the line ‘of the 
public buildings, thus making a most irregular line, for on the 
left there would thus be a row of public buildings standin 
back, then there would come A’s untouched house standin 
forward, then his rebuilt house standing back, then the row 
houses standing forward. The case, however, is a Scotch on : 
and this may be the Scotch idea of a straight line. . The reason 
why it was so decided was that A’s two houses were for th 
purpose treated as one building, and the untouched one: wa 
only considered as half a building, and therefore ignored as 
factor in regulating the building line. a 
Now suppose that next to the house you have 


demolished, 


or whose front you have taken down, there stands not a row of. 
houses, but a row of old sites, with perhaps a stone or tw 
standing above their naked foundations. Can these interesti 
ruins be taken into account so as to set the line of buildin 
either forward or backward? Yes, they can. Unless the 
owner has clearly abandoned all intention of rebuilding on 
these foundations. A mere delay, however, of two or three 
years will not be evidence of intention on his part not to — 
rebuild, : : ‘ 
On the other hand, let us suppose that next to the house whos 
front you have taken down a builder is putting up a row of un- 
finished houses. Your business will be to begin to rebuild before, — 
he has finished or nearly finished, for an unfinished house cannot, _ 
according to reported decisions, be a governing house for 
the purposes of the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, and 
I apprehend that neither can it be taken into consideration i 
prescribing the line of buildings under the Public Health Ac 
(Of course, these houses must be on new foundations, or the 
will come under the previous case.) Before the builder he 
finished his houses the authority cannot make you keep in line 
with them. After you have begun, the authority cannot 
prescribe for you at all. You will thus escape their attention 
_ The urban authority can prescribe a line, but the rura 
authority can only do so if they obtain powers from the Loc 
Government Board. You may, therefore, find that owing te 
the locality in which you are building you are free from anxiety 
on this pomt. Then as to the compensation. It need not be 
tendered when the line of building is prescribed. The amount | 
is fixed by arbitration in the usual way. It is for you to con. 


sider whether it will be better to accept the compensation 
offered or wait for the arbitrator to award a greater or less sum, 
orto refuse the compensation and go to the expense of the 
piecemeal demolition and restoration which I suggested 
above. | : ; 
BS If, in spite of the luring bait of compensation, you refuse to 
set back your building after a proper prescribing the urban 
authority has two methods of punishing the owner and builder, 
put cannot punish the architect. They may get an injunction 
to restrain the continuance of the offending work, or to 
command the offenders to pull it down, but they cannot take 
the law into their own hands and pull it down themselves, 
except where it actually encroaches on a public way. They 
_ may also indict the owner or builder criminally. They can 
thus have his building pulled down by one court and punish 
him in another. f 
Counsel for the defence may have several ways of meeting 
the action or prosecution. 
_ denying that the structure whose front was pulled down, or that 
the structure put up in its place, was a building as, e.g. if it was 
~asmall railing. Or he may show that the street in which it 
_ stood was not a “street” for the purposes of the prescribing 
method, or that it was not “in” that street. Or he may bring 
_ witnesses and adduce arguments to show that the building or 
_ the front thereof was never really pulled down, or that you did 
_ not vacate the site as far back asthe authority wished to set you. 
Or he may show that the line has not been prescribed in time. 
- What circumstances will you allow him to plead this point? 
_ Well, if you have done anything in the way of rebuilding, for 
_ imstance, have put in fresh foundations or begun to build on the 
old ones, it will be too late for the authority to set you back. 
_ The principle is that the authority must not be trying to get 
~ You to’ pull down work innocently done in front. of the line 
before they prescribed it and waste your labour. You can say, 
“Had I known I would not have rebuilt in front of the line.” 
_ In the case that follows we shall'see that even where you have 
__ begun to build behind the line previously to its being prescribed 
_ the authority cannot waste your labour by, not indeed asking 
you to physically demolish: it, but by wishing you to abstain 
_ from doing that which is necessary in order to make your work 
of any use. 
built as I did.” The principle is the same Suppose, for 
_ imstance, you have pulled down, and then without having built 
__ anything, not even a foundation on the site of your demolished 
_ front, you have put up at the back of that site a building which 
absolutely requires some building or other in front of it as a 
_ necessary complement. For instance, you have pulled down 
a building, and the site of the front of such building still 
remains vacant, but you have already begun to build a nave of 
a church at the back, and the authority try to cut off the chancel 
and vestry which you intend to build in front of the nave by 
prescribing a line, and thus forbidding you to build on the site 
__ of the demolished front. The urban authority are not entitled 
_ to do this. They have prescribed too late, for though you 


‘them, “ You let me put up a building, and then try to make it 
useless by cutting off a necessary adjunct. I should not have 
put it up at all if I had known you would do this.” But if, for 

_ instance, you have begun work ona school at the back of the 
__ vacated front site which the authority wishes to keep open, and 
the buildings which you wish to put up in front of it and of the 
_ ‘prescribed line are merely annexes, such as a lavatory, which 
_ could either be dispensed with or put elsewhere, and which, of 
_ €ourse, 1 am supposing you have not yet begun to build, the 
_ local authority can, in this latter case, prescribe so as to cut off 
_ the site of- your intended annexes. Delay will be fatal to the 
_ authority, though they have not been guilty of negligence, and 
_ though the builder had good. reason to know that they were 
_ thinking of prescribing a line. 

__ Your counsel again might be able to show that before you 
_ began to pull down you had good reason, not merely from the 
_ inaction, but from the conduct of the authority to consider that 

_ they had no intention of prescribing a line, and that on the 
eee of this you were led to act as you did in pulling down. 
_. And, of course, if before you began to pull down you told them 
_ where you were going to rebuild, and they approved of your 

It may therefore 


then not begun to build on the front site, you can truly say to 


é 
é 
: 


‘intention, they could not but lose their case. 
__ be wise, and will usually be obligatory, before you pull down 
_ the front of a house to tell the authorities where you intend to 
Se rebuild. It has been decided, however, that the local 
_ authority could prescribe a line for a builder, after having just 
a ig another builder to erect a house in advance of the 
Brine? >> 
__ We will now presume that the local authority has been 
_ punctual in the proper sense of the word, that is, neither too 
_ €arly nor too late. That you have come under the provisions 


_ as to prescribed line, and that they have drawn the line 
_ Correctly. Can they keep the owner waiting an indefinite time 
for the writ, or perhaps for the policeman who is to lead him off? 
_ Well, _Of course, if they are suing to prevent a building being 
_ putup, they must do so before it is put up. Otherwise there is 
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He may defend on the merits by |-: 


You can say, “Had I known I would not have } 
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no limit to the time they may wait. Counsel for'the defendant» 
however, will not omit to dwell on this delay with all the 
eloquence at his command. 

If the case goes against. you can you appeal? If the action 
is for an injunction you. can, but if the offender is indicted there 
is no appeal except for technical defects. 

I said that the authorities have no other remedies but the 

above, and’! here repeat it: They cannot sue you summarily. 
They cannot themselves pull your building down. If they 
want it down they must go to the High Court. It is true that 
the Courts have held that an authority may refuse to approve 
your plans on the ground that they have contravened pro- 
visions other than those contained in the by-laws, but what or 
that? Disapproval is of itself merely a “ brutum fulmen” The 
Legislature only requires approval or disapproval to be shown 
in order that the builder may not be in the dark, but may have 
a danger signal before the authority proceeds. 
You may, howev2r, have also brought yourself under the 
Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act of 1888, or you may 
have broken some by-law in your rebuilding. In such case the 
owner will be liable to other proceedings as well. 

This brings me to the question whether a local authority 
can set houses back by making by-laws as to new streets or 
new buildings. Can they by by-laws as to new streets set back 
an old demolished building, the whole of which you have 
pulled down.to the ground floor? It has been held that they 
cannot by by-laws do without compensation and by a penalty 
what a section of the Act has allowed them to do with com- 
pensation, but for all this if in building your demolished house, 
or at any rate in building a house where none ever stood 
before, you proclaimed an intention of laying out a new street, 
then you may come under the by-laws. You will in such case 
be unable to build if, owing to the position of the house you 
intend to put up, you cannot do so without curtailing the street 
required by the authorities. They must, however, show that 
you had this intention of laying out a new street, either from 
plans which you have shown them and have begun to carry out 
on the land, or from work actually done in making or altering 
the boundaries of a road. They must also show that you would 
encroach on the actual footway or carriageway of the required 
street. 

Next, can they set back an old demolished building by 
by-laws as to air space? Well, if you have not contented 
yourself with pulling down the front, but have also pulled down 
the rest of the house to the level of the ground, I certainly 
think they can. Any disobedience to by-laws renders the 
offender liable to summary penalties, and your building will 
be pulled down and the expenses of removing it be recoverable 
against the owner. 

There is a method of setting back old buildings, and that 
is by compulsorily buying the sites, but with this we are not 
concerned. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 

sophical Society of Glasgow was held in the hall, 
207 Bath Street, on the 29th ult., Mr. Lindsay Miller in the 
chair. Mr. Jas. Cairns, clerk of works, read a paper.on “ The 
Clerk of Works—his Duties in Connection with Buildings.” 
He began by giving a description of the duties of a clerk of 
works as compared with what it was in former days, pointing 
out that in order to fulfil the duties properly there was more 
need for technical training and a knowledge of building con- 
struction. He strongly recommended an extension: of the 
sphere of labour in-various technical schools, and then went on 
to compare what he called a jerry building with one of the best 
constructed in the city. He took occasion to point out that a 
number of fires occurred through downright carelessness 
in placing timber in close proximity to vents. Thereafter he 
proceeded to describe the principal materials now used in our 
buildings and the great changes that had taken place in the 
city within the last quarter of a century. Mr. Cairns traced 
the history of the manufacture of glass from the first century, 
and alluded to the extensive use of marble at the present time. 
Another point touched on was the development of the sanitary 
work in the city, and in connection with that he made reference 
to the good work done by the late Mr. W. P. Buchan. He 
gave a few hints as to the electric lighting of our principal 
buildings, and advocated the use of mechanical appliances in 
order to secure proper: ventilation, that in some cases being 
impossible by natural means.. The lecturerafterwards re- 
marked that the building regulations of to-day had been a 
great boon to the city, although he was prepared to admit that 
in some small points these were unnecessary and oppressive. 
It was to be hoped that those to be placed before Parliament 
would be of great service in defining the line of our streets and 
the height of our buildings. At the close’ Mr, Cairns was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. “ 
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HAWICK ARCHACOLOGICAt SOCIETY. 


‘HE annual meeting of the Hawick Archzological Society 
was held on the 30th ult, the president (the Rev. 
W. A. P. Johnman) in the chair, The secretary’s report 
showed that there were eighty-three annual and seventy-one 
life members, and the treasurer’s report showed a substantial 
balance in favour of the Society. The question of reprinting 
the transactions of the Society from the first. (1856) was 
remitted to the committee to consider. The Rev. Mr. 
Johnman was reappointed president ; Messrs. James Oliver, 
Thornwood ; R. F. Watson, Hassendeanburn ; William Scott, 
Orchard; and D. M‘B. Watson, Hillside Cottage, vice- 
presidents; Mr. J. J. Vernon, secretary ; Mr. Alex. Grieve, 
assistant secretary; and Mr. James Cairns, treasurer. The 
President referred to the arrangement which had been made 
between the Town Council and the Burgh School Board 
relative to the use of a portion of the Buccleuch Memorial for 
the science and art classes. He remarked that the interests of 
the Archzological Society had not been conserved to the full 
by the Town Council, and the Society would have to look after 
its interests in this matter. They were hampered for room, 
and it seemed to him that it was simply an impossibility that 
the Science and Art on the one hand, and the Archeological 
Society with its museum on the other, could be accommodated 
within the limits of this building. This was fundamentally 
their property ; the Council were their trustees in conserving 
their interests. Mr. J. C. Goodfellow said that if the School 
Board had treated them in the same kindly spirit as the 
science and art committee there would have been no un- 
pleasantness. 


THE FORUM EXCAVATIONS. 


WO more large pentelic blocks belonging to an architrave 

of the Basilica AZmilia have made their appearance, says 

a correspondent of the G/ode; and though much damaged by 
the third century fire, previously referred to as having destroyed 
the edifice, upon one of them are the remains of the name of 
(4Emiliu)s PAVL(us) cut in beautiful Augustan letters, measur- 


ing 23 centimetres in length; in fact, resembling those of the’ 


inscription to Lucius Czesar. Behind the two Etruscan 
pedestals in the Comitium, and partly under the Niger Lapis, 
hes the base of an altar 12 feet long, made of the same materials 
as these. To whom was it sacred—Mars or Romulus? In 
the Regia further explorations at the north-eastern extremity 
(that 18, near its chief entrance) have resulted in the discovery 
of a quantity of very early bucchero, or black pottery, on one 
piece of which, in archaic writing, is the word “ Rex.” It is 
written on the interior base of the vessel. - 

Having pierced an aperture some 15 feet below the present 
level of the door and floor of the church of S. Adriano (the 
“ Curia”), the workmen here found themselves on the north 
marble pavement of Diocletian’s Parliament House, as restored, 
be it recollected, after the fire under Carinus. It shows abund- 
ant evidence of having been repaired from time to time by his 
Christian successors, whose boastful inscriptions occur on all 
sides in large, ill-written characters. 

By the time this reaches you the church of “St. Maria 
Libera nos a peenis infernis” will be no more. Acetylene gas 
and the pickaxe will have well-nigh penetrated to the lair of 
the original dragon ; and we shall be looking for the remainder 
of the stairs which led from the Temple of Castor to the Palace 
of Caligula, and up which the Vestals fled with their treasures 
during the great fire under Commodus, which destroyed their 
convent. 


Blue Lias Lime. 
SIR,—You may have seen the notice, of which we append a 


copy, in most of the building and engineering papers. We 
drew the attention of the trade to the subject to which it refers 
some few years ago, and, on the Jines of action taken by the 
London Chamber of Commerce with the support of the press, 
were able to some extent to check the practice complained of, 
but of late it appears to have revived. 

An association of most of the principal manufacturers of 
blue lias lime has now been formed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the sale of material other than blue lias lime under that 
name. 

We trust the association will.receive the co-operation of all 
sicrerted in good building and engineering work and in fair 
rading. 
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Should any case of the nature alluded to come under your 
notice, we hope you will point it out to the association.—Yours, 
faithfully, - GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN,» 

13 South Wharf, Paddington, W.: February 8, 1900, - 


BLUE LIAS LIME, 

A CAUTION. BG oe 5 aa 

It having come to our knowledge that certain lime burners — 
and merchants are selling as blue lias lime material which 
does not answer that description, we hereby give notice that 
legal proceedings will be instituted against any persons dealin 
as aforesaid after the date of this notice. eR OR 9 
SHARPE, PARKER, PRITCHARDS, BARHAM & LAWFORD, 
Solicitors to the Blue Lias Lime Burners’ Association 

12 New Court, London, W.C.— - ; 


GENERAL. 


The Late Sir T. N. Deane’s estate has been valued a 
13,178/, 155. 1d. After provision for Lady Deane, the residue o 
the property is left in trust for his five sons. hh ae 


The Duke of Devonshire, Lord President, has appointed 
Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., RA., Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane as a counc 
to advise the Department of Science and Art on art matters 
relating to art schools and classes, the Art Museum and the 
Royal College of Art. He has also appointed Mr. A. Spence 
headmaster of the Municipal School of Art, Leicester, to b 
headmaster of the Royal College of Art. Cues 

A Commission has been appointed by the Bishop o 
London to report on the expediency of pulling down the churc 
of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 1t is proposed to unite the benefic 
with Christ Church, Newgate Street, and to utilise the valuabl 
site for an extension of the General Post Office : 

The German Emperor has had a stained-glass window 
erected in Dovercourt parish church in memory of the soldiers 
of the German Legion who died from disease during th 
Walcheren expedition of 1809-10 and are buried in the adjacen 
churchyard. A few months ago the Queen presented a lych 
gate to the church in memory of the British soldiers buried i 
the churchyard. cee 

The Prince of Wales on his visit to the Artists’ War Funt 
Exhibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery on Saturday last mad 
bids for the following works :—‘“ Bad News,” by Mr. J 
Lorimer, A.R.S.A. ; “Oh ! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
by Mr. C. E. Perugini; Bust of Lord Leighton, by Mr. T. 
Brock, R.A.; and “ Shadow of the Future,” by Lady Alma 
Tadema. : 

The Dean of York has placed in the south choir of ‘the 
Minster a mural tablet to the late Duke of Clarence. It was 
executed from the Dean’s designs by Mr. Milburn, a local 
sculptor. 7 


a0) 


A Copy of Millais’s early work, Christ in the Carpenters 
Shop, has been sold by auction for 120 guineas. On the back — 
of the canvas is written, ‘Copied by Miss Solomon, and all_ 
the head and great part of the background painted on by me, 
(signed) John Everett Millais.”. The picture was exhibited, — 
and it is specially referred to in Sir William Armstrong’s — 
“ Biography of Millais.” a a yn 

Sir Jobn Whittaker Ellis has promised a donation of 2 
thousand guineas to the newly-formed Benevolent Fund of the 
Surveyors’ Institute. eee 

An Action brought by Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of Man 
chester, to recover 144/, fees for architectural work, was no 
defended, as the defendant’s counsel assented to a verdict fo 
the full amount claimed with costs. . 

’ A Paper on “ Building in the West Indies” was read b: 
Mr. John Todd Rea before the Architects’ Association o 
Ireland on. Tuesday. Sa ea 

A School for higher commercial education is to be built b: 
the London County Council on a site valued at 14,770/. in th 
cleared area at Clare Market, Strand. ; 
~ Royal Academy of Arts.—The attention of artists is par. 
ticularly called to the following changes in the regulations for 
the delivery of works intended for the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy :—Water-colours, miniatures, black and white — 
drawings, engravings, etchings, architectural drawings and al 
other works under glass must be delivered on Friday, March 30, 
None will be received either before or after that date. Oil- 
paintings must be delivered on Saturday, March 31, and — 
Monday, April 2. None will be received either before or after 
those dates. Sculpture must be delivered on Tuesday, April 3. — 
None will be received either before or after that date. All 
works of whatever kind must be delivered at the Burlington — 
Gardens entrance. None will be received at the Piccadilly — 
entrance. Hours for the reception of works, 7 A M. to 10 P.M. 
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THE WEEK. 


-AccoRDING to Section 74 of the London Building Act 
‘of 1894, ‘‘In every building exceeding ten squares in area, 
used in part for the purposes of trade or manufacture, and 

in part as a dwelling-house, the part used for the purposes 
‘of trade or manufacture shall be separated from the part 
used as a dwelling-house by walls and floors constructed 
of fire-resisting materials.” Last year the County Council 
endeavoured to bring public-houses under the section, as 
they were used in part for the purposes of trade or 
manufacture and part for the purposes of a dwelling-house. 
Asa consequence the case CaRRITT v7. Gopson was tried 
“before Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice LAwRANCE, who 
decided that a public-house was outside the section. The 
ease, no doubt, is of great importance, for there is so much 
gas employed in lighting those establishments and so many 
careless people frequent them, they appear to be liable to 
“risk; but statistics prove that the number of fires in 
*public-houses does not exceed the average number in 
“ordinary buildings, whether for trade or residence. The 
County Council lately endeavoured to have the subiect again 
considered. But the magistrate refused, on the ground that 
the Courts had already decided on the interpretation of 
‘the section. The Council then went before Mr. Justice 
-CHANNELL and applied for a rule. But Messrs. SNEwIN, the 
~ builders, appeared to show cause against the rule. Mr. Justice 
CHANNELL considered the decision already given was right. 
His lordship discharged the rule, but gave leave to appeal. 
Sooner or later some way will be discovered to enable the 
London County Council to enter the Court of Appeal, and 
“it may be higher Courts, in order to have further discussion 
on the subject, but meanwhile no one is disposed to facilitate 
their approach. 


a 
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-\ ‘Tue fantastic Castel Bérenger, lately erected in Paris, 
‘and which excited more comment than any of its rivals in 
the competition among the most important houses, has 
been advantageous for the architect, M. Guimarp. The 
directors of the new Underground Railway having to erect 
stations, resolved that they must not be of the ordinary 
_ type, from which Paris is not free. M. Guimarp is exactly 
the man for such an enterprise. He is not over-respectful 
to precedent, and is not afraid of the grave looks of the 
_ judges, who represent the old academicism, when they see 
aberrations which are startling. His new buildings are 
likely to be as picturesque as a Swiss chalet, but instead 
of forms that are adapted to timber construction he will 
~ employ ingenious combinations and details which are attain- 
able by the use of cast-iren, and it is expected will prove 
that the material deserves more consideration than it 
usually receives. In Castel Bérenger he has introduced 
metalwork, but all his figures are subsidiary to other 
‘materials. In his stations ironwork will have a very 
important office, and it is to be hoped that no apprehension 
of remonstrances from shareholders will cause the directors 
_to adopt more sober arrangements than those of which they 
have approved. It will be a novelty to have railway build- 
ings which are not oppressively commonplace. 
» ACCORDING to a paper that was read last week before 
_the Institution of Civil Engineers, the heaviest engine used 
for main-line passenger service in this country is the ten- 
wheeled Great Northern engine of 9890 tons, equal to 
1'71 tons per foot of length over buffers, and 2°04 tons per 
foot of wheel-base. Mr. Farr, thé author, considered that 
the weight of the most recent and heaviest locomotives on 
_ British railways had, owing to the limitations of the loading 
gauge, reached its maximum. Any further increase of 
weight will have to be obtained by increased length and 
conseGuent increase in the number of wheels carrying the 
weight. The present time was considered to be suitable 
for suggested reconsideration of the rules for designing 
bridges, making allowance for impact and the other factors 
considered, and specifying the stresses permissible in 
the metal of the girders, using varying coefficients or 
factors of safety, preferably some modification of WOHLER’s 
s law, somewhat similar to the regulations governing the con- 


struction of bridges which had been drawn up by the prin- 
cipal European and other Governments. Attention was 
also called to the necessity of making some provision for 
the loss in sectional area which occurred when the girders 
were painted, owing to the thorough scraping and _ cleaning 
of the surface which was necessary for efficient maintenance, 


.and which in the course of the life of a girder would have 


an appreciable effect. It was pointed out that the Board of 
Trade rules for railway underbridges, which at present 
governed their construction except in the case of cast-iron 
girders, made no allowance for impact, but that the girders 
were required only to be sufficiently strong to carry the 
heaviest locomotive, travelling crane or boiler-truck in use, 
calculated as a static load. 


Mr, WittiaM Ewarr Lockuart, who died on Friday 
last in his. fifty-third year, could claim to be one of the 
accepted representatives of Scottish art. He was born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1846, and when he was fourteen he entered 
the art schools of the Edinburgh Trustees. He worked 
under Ropert Scotr LAupER, who was an able painter 
and an excellent master. But he was not disposed to 
follow any beaten track. He wished to have a wide range 
of subjects, and while he was in his teens he visited 
Australia, and then soon after he followed the example of 
Joun Puiuip and resided. in Spain. ,His Lovers’ Quarre/, 
which was exhibited in 1868, was a Spanish scene. It was 
admired in Edinburgh, and two years afterwards he became 
an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. He exhibited 
a scene from “Don Quixote” in 1875, and one in 1878 
from “Gil Blas.’ In the latter year he became a Scottish 
Academician. He was not satisfied to confine himself 
to Spain, and a visit to Majorca enabled him to produce 
his Orange Harvest, which is a very brilliant work. Like 
so many painters who belong to the north, Mr. LocKHaRT 
considered London was the most profitable residence for 
an artist, and he came south. ‘The commission from the 
(QUEEN to paint the scene at Westminster Abbey at the 
Jubilee celebrations of 1887 made his name popular. 
Representations of an immense number of notabilities are 
rarely successful, but Mr. LockHart’s work merited all the 
praise it received. Most of the figures could be identified, 
and yet the painting did not suggest a coloured photo- 
graph. Mr. Lockmarr was no less dexterous in the use 
of water-colours, and was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Society in 1886. He was a painter who seemed destined 
to produce greater works of art than those which bear his 
name, and his death causes much regret. 


AT the first annual dinner at the Edinburgh Building 
Trades Exchange, the principal toast was proposed by Mr. 
W. W. RcBERTSON, architect. In his speech he described 
the present age as one of special and feverish legislation. 
How many Building Acts, he asked, had been passed during 
the last ten years? He had put that question to a member 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh, and the reply was, 
“‘T should think one every year.” Mr. RoBERTSON believed 
the councillor understated the case, but he submitted that 
they all suffered to a certain extent from over-legislation in 
regard to building. ‘The continua! unrest and disturbance 
in laws under which they lived in such matters as erecting 
dwelling-houses or ash bins in “back greens,” or scaffolding 
to take down a chimney can, was something too awful to 
contemplate. The Building Exchange Association was 
doing its best to minimise this by giving a digest to its 
members of the Acts periodically promoted by the Corpora- 
tion. He would almost go the length of suggesting that 
the Corporation should gwe their legislating proclivities a 
rest for, say, four years, so as to be enabled in time to 
come to bring forward somewhat maturer regulations. 
Mr. PETER LAWRENCE, the chairman, said he supported 
Mr. ROBERTSON’S statement regarding the restlessness of 
the present legislation in Edinburgh. All master builders 
present were aware of this, that from one year to another 
they did not know where they were in consequence of the 
actions of the Corporation. ‘The complaint about over: 
legislation is no less applicable to other cities besides 
Edinburgh, and under the «gis of the by-laws the 
authorities of many very small towns exercise their fussi- 
ness at the expense of. builders. 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN IRELAND. | 


\.THOUGH the time in which they lived usually. 


offered more than enough duties to occupy them, it 
as eemarkable that so many men were always. found who 
appeared to be more fascinated with the past than with the 
present, It cannot, we suppose, be said that the archzolo- 
sist, like the mason, is a type of existence, and that his 
calling is as old as the world. But we know that at a very 
early. age men began to collect legends when nothing else 
could be found to exemplify former times. 
“curios” is not yet exhausted, for the folklorist can still 
claim to be an archeologist, and ‘of the oldest known class. 
‘The labour of individuals becomes the more remarkable, 
for they rarely obtained’ any support from Government. 
‘The present, rather than the past or the future, has always 
Seen the principal concern of people in authority, 
and at the present day we find few countries 
in which there is any organised system for protecting 
the works which were executed by former generations 
3f mea. Some time ago we described the measures which 
were taken ins various countries of Europe to protect 
antique remains, and it was manifest that the example set 
&y France when the Historic Monuments Commission was 
formed has not been fully imitated elsewhere. It could not 
Se said that even in Turkey there was encouragement of 
vandalism. But in most places it would not be difficult to 
disfigure one of the survivals of the products of a past 
age without incurring much risk. Nor can it be said that 
the French system is perfect. We constantly read of the 
destruction of old buildings in Paris, Rouen and elsewhere, 
which, in the eyes of archeologists, are important. More- 
over, the system of conserving the buildings which come 


in France is ancient or modern work. 

In Great Britain the reverence for the rights of property 
nas often been fatal to old work. A man is supposed to 
Save the power to do whatever he pleases with his own 
possessions, and though he may.act unwisely, he will not 
find that public opinion is inimical to him unless when he 
destroys or transforms. something which has gained 
approval. Public bodies are in possession of privileges no 
fess absolute than those of individuals. When cathedrals 
aud churches were hacked and demolished under. the 
xestorers in the early part of the nineteenth century, with the 
‘néention of giving them.a more refined appearance, there 
were very few people who had sufficient courage to raise 
their voices against the desecration. 

In [reland there were influences which were more fatal 
than any known in England. The old churches which 
were so abundant were disliked by the most intelligent of 
che inhabitants, because they were supposed to have at one 
time aided in upholding many superstitious practices, 
The people, to whom the churches should be precious from 
“he associations, were not indisposed to utilise them 
as if they were quarries. Some fifty years ago THomas 
Davis, who, although an active politician, was a passionate 
lover of antiquity, described the ordinary custom of. his 
‘<ountrymen in the following words :—“ Daily are more and 
snore of our crosses broken, of our tombs effaced, of our 
abbeys shattered, of our castles torn down, of our cairns 


sacrilegiously pierced, of our urns’ broken up, of our coins | 


melted down. All classes, creeds and politics are to blame 
en this. The peasant lugs down a pillar for his sty, the 
farmer for his gate, the priest for his chapel, the minister 
for his glebe. A mill-stream runs through Lord Moore’s 
Castle (twelfth century), and the Commissioners of Galway 
have shaken and threatened to remove the warden’s hcuse, 
chat fine stone chronicle of Galway heroism.” During the 
‘me which has elapsed since those words were penned, 
various measures were adopted to save the relics of the past, 
and ostensibly they would appear to be successful. But 
‘the address which was delivered a few weeks ago by 
Dr. Perceval “WRIGHT as - President of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, reveals that old work 
<ontinues to be neglected and is exposed to many dangers. 

‘The Society was founded in 1849, and owing to the 
foyalty and energy of its officers it has often succeeded in 
rousing a great many people from lethargy and persuaded 
them to exhibit interest in archeology. The expenses of 
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membership are trifling, but subscriptions are gathered with , 
‘ings and other antiquities would be safe. The pecul 


That variety of. 


crosses, forts, &c. 


- heirs. 
ander Government care is often believed to be injurious to 
them, and a tourist is never certain whether what he admires | 
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difficulty. If there were more members, and if the fu 
were a little in excess of the expenditure, good work coul 
be accomplished. meer 
But with all the improvement in the affairs 
Society it may still be doubted whether the ruins of 


of Irish government are not to be easily made servi 
for archeology, and the variety of authorities may neutr 
each other when they all claim power to deal wi 
subject. For example, there was at one time a supp 
that legally the ruined churches were the possession o 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but if so, that respec 
body appeared to think it was its duty to make no att 
to keep the masonry together.. In 1869 it was decide 
make over the charge of the old churches to the Comm 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, who are prepared 
undertake any duty, from the construction of a harbour 
the supplying of firewood. The intention was goo 
as parliamentary draftsmen seemed to be allowec 
their ’prentice hands in measures for legislation in rel 
everything that was supposed to be a national monum 
was vested in the Secretary to the Commissioners, his he 
and assigns. A provision of that kind was fatal te a 
for the conservation of ancient buildings, and the hei 
assigns of the favoured official might well be aghast a 
responsibilities. Worse than a troop of white elephant 
were the round towers, cathedrals, churches, monasteri 
It appears that a large sum of mon 
was also assigned for the conservation of the buildings. 
The Commissioners courageously assumed the respon- 
sibilities which legally belonged to the secretary and his 
They introduced the innovation of appointing — 
outsider to report upon the state of the buildings, and th 
showed discernment when they selected the late Sir Tuc 
N. DEANE. Unfortunately it is not enough to recei 
letter of appointment when a man is handicapped in m 
ways. Dr. WricuT tells us there was no office prov 
for the superintendent of ruins in which he could place 
sketches, plans and photographs, which were records of 
work. The course to be followed gave rise to many theo 
and it might be supposed the foremost duty of the sup 
intendent was to give way to everybody’s judgment ra 
than his own. “To be a restorer of ancient monuments,” 
says Dr, Wricut, “one should be. sheltered by a triple 
coat of brass; but even the repairer of such require: 
a coat of mail.” The explanation of his wor 
that in Ireland, as in France, crowds wish to — 
ticipate in a_ single office, and the confiding 
one individual the duties which could _ easil 
made to occupy a great many was taken as a seriou: 
offence. Meetings were held; reports were prepared t 
show how much better the points of view for photograp 
could be selected if a committee were consulted in 
case. The setting a stone upright which had been lyin 
the ground was taken to be too great a responsibilit 
the Commissioners and their superintendent unless 
were aided by the various sections of archgeologists. 
Commissioners had to. give way, and a committee 
appointed. Dr. Wricut, who was one of the commi 
declares he is not satisfied with the results of the 
actions in which he has borne a share. ape soe 
One of the reasons for his discontent is the uncerta 
with regard to the legal aspects of restoration. Among 
most important of the prehistoric works is Dunbeg F. 
co. Kerry. According to the Doctor, the operations | 
completely altered the character of that earthwork, but 
the time they were expending money upon the fort, 
Commissioners had no legal right to remove a shovel 
clay from it. It was not vested in them at the time, a 
well as an outsider can judge their work was altogeth 
illegal. Another case is the fine abbey of Mellifont. — 
ruins were not in charge of the Board, for they still rem 
the property of a private owner. No doubt it is w 
have something done on any terms that will be an obst 
to further decay, but it is always well in archeologic 
Operations to have the support of the law. The Commi 
sioners are empowered to do much for the improvement 
landed estates and residences in Ireland, but the. 
cannot be twisted into a..warrant for dealing with mn 
which must remain private property. That the Comr 
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 ‘sioners in such cases have tio: footing is proved by the fact |. __ Why was the Vatican’ Hill selected as ai site? Two 


~ “that last year, when an attempt was made to discover the 
Ark of the Covenant within the famous earthworks of Tara, 
‘they realised that they'had no'right to interfere. = 
+ Tt is easy to understand how the Commissioners of 
Public Works, with their almost countless responsibilities, 
_ which aim at the material amelioration of: Ireland, should 
"give only @ vety slight consideration to matters which do 
not affect drainage or fisheries,,or railways, and other require- 
ments of the present time, and should be a little indifferent 
to operations which have so remote connection with everyday 
life. Since the Board of Public Works was first formed we 
- do not believe there was one member of it who could be 
- considered to have the slightest interest in archzeology, or 
‘was competent to distinguish the style of a_ building 

‘from one constructed a hundred years earlier or later. 
_ In fact, there could be no more grievous chafge brought 
against the Commissioners than to say they were 
antiquated, or possessed any'sympathy with a state of 
things which could not bring material profit to land- 
owners or their tenants. Owing to the character -of the 
_ Board, we are glad to learn that Mr. Roperrt CocHRANE, 
who has charge of the architectural department, has been 
appointed successor to Sir THomas DEANE. Some people 
may suppose that the holder of ‘such an office will not have 
_ any more reverence for antiquity than the Commissioners. 
_ But it should be remembered that Mr. Cocurane has been 
d _ for many years the hon. secretary of the Royal Society of 
_ ‘Antiquaries of Ireland, and its success is in a large measure 
owing to his zeal for archeology. He has accomplished 
the very difficult task of inducing Irishmen to co-operate 
_ for one purpose, regardless of their religious or political 
Pee erences. In his: official position we are confident he will 
_ be no less effective.. He will be able to explain to the 
‘Commissioners and to others in power how much is re- 
_ quired to make law a supporter of archeology, and the 
criticism of amateur superintendents must become less 
bitter with a man who has given so many proofs of his 


capability both in construction and archzological research. 
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THE OLD BASILICA OF ST. PETER, ROME.* 


a 


es f HEN Vixktor RypseErc, the Swedish author, visited 
Be Rome he was disturbed at seeing in the window 
of an evangelical bookshop which was opposite a 
-.cardinal’s house the announcement “PETER never was 
Bishop of Rome.” Although a Lutheran, RypBERG, as 
ere man of letters and a lover of art and antiquity, looked 
_ with tenderness on old traditions. The effect which the 
words produced in his mind was to compel him to gather 
__up the legends about St. Perer and St. PAuL in Rome and 
_toform them into a charming historiette. Ecclesiastical 
archeology has undoubtedly two divisions, and may be 
concerned with persons as well as with things. Unfortunately 
__ the personal side is commonly taken up by men and women 
_ {for Lady MorcGan was not the only representative of her 
sex who has dabbled in the controversy about the connec- 
_ tion of St. PETER with Rome) who have not had the 
__ advantage of a training in the science of archeology, and 
_ are unaware of the tests it demands. Fortunately for us, 
__-there is no need to consider the personal question in noticing 
Mr. Barnes’s volume. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
_ know that in the time of Constantine there was a belief 
that St. Peter had lived in Rome, and was executed in 
: the environs of the city. It may be said there is also a 
— doubt about the emperor’s erection of a basilica on the 
_ Vatican Hill which was dedicated to St. PETER. We have, 
_ however, a record in the “ Liber Pontificalis” which, from 
_ its antiquity, would satisfy the English High Court of 
4 Justice as being acceptable evidence. It is also known that 
Mosaics existed in which CoNnSTANTINE was represented as 
_ Offering to the Saviour the new basilica, in which act he 
__ Was supported by St. Peter. Nor must we omit to mention 
_ -aminscription which was found on what we may call the 
chancel arch of the church, and which ran as follows:— 
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* St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb on the Vatican Hii. 
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‘PETER’s execution. 
the lower chapel in the church of S. Pietro in Moanterio, 


explanations have been offered. One is that there stood - 


NeRo’s circus, which was said to be the scene of St. 
But many of our readers have. visited. 


and will remember BrRAMANTE’s circular building, the 
“Tempietto,” that Baron von GEYMULLER calls a. play- 
thing, which was erected to enclose the surface where the 
cross was erected’ on that occasion. It is: more probable 
the Vatican site was selected because it was there the body 


of St. PETER found a final resting-place after a rather lone. 


course of wandering in. Rome. There is evidence forth- 
coming about the different spots where his remains were 
temporarily deposited. Considerations of satety would 
dictate removal of the: relics from one hiding place. to 
another during a.time of persecution. At all events, in the 
Grotte Nuove beneath St. Peter’s is a sarcophagus which 
from time immemorial is believed to have contained the 
body of St. PETER. if 

When in the beginning of the fourth century ConsTan- 
TINE resolved to show reverence to the Apostle by the 
erection of a basilica, the tomb was part of a low building 
with two chambers. He respected the structure, although 
it was not likely to have much. architectural character. . ft 
stood so near the Circus. of NERO, it became necessary te: 
demolish that work, and it is .reasonable to infer that the 
apse of the new basilica was laid out above the structure. 
Although covered by the flooring of the church, the Imes. 
of the sepulchral building were indicated, and around them 
the early Popes were buried.. Mr. Barnes says that ** So. 
far as can be ascertained the front of the altar~ that is, of 
course, the western side—at which the officiant would stand: 
facing eastwards down the church, was arranged to be- 
exactly over the end of the sarcophagus.below, so that the 
spot where the chalice would stand would be exactly over: 
St. PETER’s head.” BuNsEN, however, came to the con- 
clusion that the Apostle’s body.was originally in a different: 
position in an oratory belonging to» ANACLETUS, for, 
according to ANASTASIUS, the emperor exhumed the body 
in order that it might be interred beneath the altar of his 
new building. Against BuUNSEN’s theory is the fact that a 
tombal chamber and small chapel still exist, and if there 
was exhumation was there any need to erect) a structure of 
that sort, or to reproduce it from the earlier work? . 

What kind of building was erected by. Constantine. 
cannot now, except by. inference from what is known of 
contemporary basilicas, be ascertained. The church was 
adorned from time to time, and the gifts of kings,:;popes. 
and pilgrims may have much affected the original appearance 
of the building. ‘The accounts which have come down te 
us relate mainly to the precious works which were added to 
the church. Thus St. SvLVESTER speaks of a cross of- 
gold, weighing 150 lbs., which was given by CoNSTANTINE. 
It is also recorded that Pope Xystus III. in the fifth. 
century gave silver to the weight of 400 lbs. and the 
Emperor VALENTINIAN offered a golden image with twelve 
gates and twelve Apostles, with a figure of the Saviour 
adorned with precious gems. In the fourth century a 
description of the building was prepared by St. PAULINUS, of 
Nola, but, as Mr. BARNES says, “‘ Unfortunately there is hardly 
anything to be gathered from this description which gives. 
us any exact idea of the place.” The writers appear to have - 
devoted most of their attention to the neighbourhood of 
the tomb of St. PETER.- But whether owing to'the archi- 
tecture or to the objects in gold and silver with which it was 
enriched, the basilica was considered.to be most impressive, 
and especially to those who came on pilgrimages from 
England. Of the effect of the combined wonder and 
reverence on them Mr. BARNES says :— 


They built churches at home which were designed more or 


less exactly after the model of St, Peter’s at Rome, though, of 
‘course, on a less magnificent scale, and got them enriched with 


indulgences and other privileges which could be obtained by 


‘those who came on pilgrimage to them. That was the origin 


of many of our own churches in England, and notably of the 
abbey of Peterborough—the great church which is now Peter- 
borough Cathedral. In some cases the portions of such 
churches which were imitated from St. Peter’s ean stil] be: 
traced, and in them we have another test by which to try the 
exactness and truth of our theories and reconstructions. . . 

In a lesser degree the cathedrals of Exeter, of Gloucester ane 


‘of Ely, with the abbeys of Westminster, Ripon, and many 
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others of lesser note up ne down the country, all of which 
were dedicated to St. Peter, shared in these privileges. It is 
not unlikely that in Saxon times many of these churches had 
the arrangement of the high altar and the crypt, which was 
generally beneath it, copied from that of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
but of that we cannot be sure, for no sufficient details have 
come down to us, and the churches have in every case been 
rebuilt and altered so often that hardly any trace of the original 
arrangements remain tous. We have, however, in the Saxon 
towers, of which.a good number still exist, one remaining proof 
of the very wide extent to which Roman architecture was 
imitated in England before the Conquest. No one who has 
once had his attention drawn to the matter can doubt that 
these towers are direct imitations in a different material, and 
perhaps from hearsay information only, of the campanili which 
are so marked a feature of Roman churches now, and among 
which the great tower of old St. Peter’s, built in the eighth 
century by Hadrian I., was the largest and most beautiful 
of all. 

- The oldest plan of St. Peter’s is one by TisEeRio: 
ALFARANO, which appeared in 1589. The basilica did not 
then exist, but he may have been able to trace the founda- 
tions of the walls and to receive. information which would 
enable him'to plot portions of the church of which there 
was no trace. It appears to have been a consistent plan— 
a, nave with two aisles on each side and several chapels, 
with a court or atrium of large size in front. Although this 
plan suggests that the usual arrangement of a basilica was 
followed and that the building was practically a square, with 
the exception of two projections at the east and west sides, 
yet there are statements from which it might be concluded 
that by many people St. Peter’s was believed to have b2en 
on a cruciform plan. Ifso it would form a clumsy tau cross. 
So far as is known, St. Paul’s in Rome was the first church 
which possessed transepts, and in that. way differed to a 
remarkable extent from St. Peter’s. According to Mr. 
Barnes, “ The original church, as it was built by Con- 
STANTINE and remained until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, differed from other basilicas in no way except that 
it had a great arch—a chancel arch, as it would be called 
in Gothic architecture—which divided its length into two 
parts, and afforded additional means of support for what 
otherwise would have been a very daring construction.”. In 
most of the old descriptions of the building there is refer- 
ence to the columns which divided the nave from the 
aisles. They are introduced in the picture Zhe Presentation 
of Rome to Sylvester TI. by Constantine, which is sup- 
posed to have been designed by RAPHAEL, and is in the 
Vatican. ©The capitals are all shown to be uniform, 
which is not always the case in- basilicas, and was 
likely to be only a_ painter’s license, Those which 
are above the tomb were the originals of the twisted 
columns introduced in! ome of the cartoons as form- 
ing a part of the Beautiful Gate. The length of the basilica 
cannot be ascertained. Mr. BARNES considers the nearest 
approximation to it would be found by measuring through 
the crypts, but he admits that the operation would be diffi- 
cult. From other evidence he has come to the conclusion 
that the basilica measured in length 340 feet without the 
apse, and was 196 feet wide, exclusive of the external 
chapels. In the fourteenth century the descriptions of the 
church are more numerous. In the views and in the plan 
of ALFARANO two round buildings appear as connected with 
the church, and they were supposed to be Pagan temples. 
- Through the researches of Professor De Rosst they are 
now assumed to be ‘“mausolea of some of the earliest 
Christian emperors, whwv desired to be laid as close as 
possible to the tomb of St. Permr.” As in the Pantheon, 
altars were set up in them and they were used as if they 
were churches. One of the round buildings survived until 
1777. Behind the apse corresponding with a Medizval 
- lady chapel was a building which was also supposed to be 
a pagan temple, and bore the name of Prosus. In the 
fifteenth century it was described as a noble building with 
many marble columns, but utterly neglected and never 
visited. The humidity which still prevails at St. Peter’s is 
“suggested when we read that the architraves were covered 
with moss. The sarcophagus of Propus long served as a font. | 

The invasion of the Saracens during the pontificate oo 
Pope Sercius II. in the middle of the ninth century 
wrought great havoc in the basilica of St. PETER. They 
carried away the gold and silver and gems, the silver 
plating of the doors and the gold plating of the altars. 
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Baronivus declared’ they did not meddle with the tombs — 
because he was not able to see any trace of fire on the 
memorials, The contrary view was taken by other 
annalists. Mr. BARNES investigates the subject with very 
great care,.and from what is known about the condition of Sr. 
PETER’s tomb he has come'to the conclusion that expedients. iG 
were adopted to conceal the opening, and as there would - 
be no apparent advantage in excavating earth, we may 
assume that the privacy of the dead was not interfered 
with. The subject is of great difficulty, and has been 
variously interpreted. As long as the world lasts w 


suppose there will be sceptics who will — believe 
that thé dust of the Apostle was scattered by the 
Saracens. But, on the other hand, we may assume that 


the authorities of the church would. adopt means t 
preserve the sarcophagus of St. Perer, and it would b 
no difficult task to fill the subterranean chamber with stone 
earth and rubbish. In any. case, it is remarkable that the 
restoration which followed has been allowed to remain 
unchanged, for, according to Mr. Barnes, “In spite of the 
thousand years that have passed away, and the extraordinary — 
transformation that has taken place in the church around, 
nothing more has been done than to repair what was then 
arranged, with the result that we have apparently before u 
the “confession” of St. PETER in exactly the same conditio 
as when its restoration was completed by Leo IV. in the. 
middle of the ninth century.” What is said on the subject 
is enough to suggest the spirit in which Mr. BarRNEs writes 
He does not rely on miraculous action as a factor t 
account for whatever may appear to be not in. keeping wit 
experience. If he is not always able to satisfy. doubts, he 
does not add to their number or aggravate the irritation 
they bring by explanations which impose a burden on th 
understanding. / 

Up to the Reformation the basilica of. St. iter. wa 
the most important building in Europe, and for many. 
people the existing temple still holds its pre-eminence. 
The history of the old church is known to only a few 
students. Mr. Barnes has made the information on the — 
subject accessible. It is a marvellous story he has to relate, — 
and he has performed the task reverentially and exhaustively. 
Architecture, however, has only a secondary place in the 
history, for what drew: pilgrims to Rome was not the 
basilica which ConsTaNTINE raised and other monarch 
adorned, but the sepulchral chamber and the small watching 
place or chapel above it, both of which were beneath the 
church and which’ few were privileged to behold. The 
volume is therefore at least of equal importance to ecclesio- 
logists, and to all who can find interest in the PStOr of 
the Latin Church. BRAS SRE 


= 


RUSKIN’S SURREY HOMES. | 
N this, the fairest of the home counties, Ruskin’ Ss carly years: 
were passed near London. = 
In 1824, when the late author was about five years old, biel 
residence was at 28 Herne Hill. “Our house,” said Ruskin, | 
‘‘was the northernmost of a group which stands accurately on 
the top of a dome or hill.” In 1886 he revisited this spot, and e 
walked from Herne Hill station to. the Fox tavern, long since . 
converted from a lowly inn to a pretentious hostelry. ; 
His cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Severn, lived afterwards 
No. 28 Herne Hill, and since his retirement at Brantwood, on 
Coniston Lake, one or the other has always been with him. 
The early life of every great man is interesting, developi 
features which afterwards become part of a noble and unig 
character. 

_. We hear of his many rambles in. Surrey, along count 
lanes, where he collected leaves and flowers which served. as 4 
study for his pupils at. a school of art which he founded in 
Great. Ormond _ Street. His first lessons, almost were at 
private school in Grove Lane, Camberwell, and his amuseme 
was riding along the Norwood roads and at times traversi 
Dulwich fields, then full of “ buttercups in spring and blac 
berries in autumn,” as he tells us in his “Preeterita.” ek 

Mr. Morris, the Dulwich artist, has many memories. 

Ruskin’s Surrey life; how that he would ask him to see 


celebrated Hunt, or “ Little Hunt,” as Ruskin called him. hy 
We may even go back to the days when Ruskin’s matern 
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me ,grandmother kept the Old King’s Head at Croydon, a tavern 
- which once stood in the rear of the town hall, taken down a 
few years ago, to be replaced by the present municipal build- 
sings. The King’s Arms and King’s Head were favourite signs 
jn that once picturesque town, and may have taken their names 
from the frequent visits of George IV. through Croydon on his 
_ way to Brighton, a route so often described in that bright and 
chatty volume, “ The Brighton Road.” 
ey In Shirley Churchyard Ruskin’s father and mother are 
_ 4nterred, and we hear of John as a little boy staying with his 
aunt in this neighbourhood, and of his many walks on Duppas 
Be Hill, near Croydon, or over the purple heather of the Adding- 
a ton hills. In Ruskin’s character we see the love of. revisiting 
his childhood’s haunts, and his care in placing an epitaph on 
' his father’s tombstone. A county whose associations are linked 
__ with Tennyson, Watts, George Eliot, and many others who 
have spent some part of their lives among its beauty spots, 
adds another chain to its annals in that artist and author of 
great fame, John Ruskin. Nowadays there is so little left to 
_ wemind one of the early homes and haunts of such men that we 
can only recall them by past recollections. Would that they 
i _ were more, or that historical buildings should not have suffered 
so greatly by removal. 
. In Croydon, the Archbishop’s Palace (now much altered 
and lessened) and Whitgif’s Hospital are almost the only 
5 remains from the picturesque and old-world “bits” which, if 


+? 


saved, would have been a subject for the pencil and a theme 
_ for the pen. 


ae THE ROMAN FORUM. 
‘THE following communication from Mr. Richard Norton 
appeared in the Z7Zes :—A little more than a year ago I 
_ had the honour of writing to you on the subject of the excava- 
_ ‘tions which had then been recently begun in the Forum of 
_ Rome. As it is not improbable that this work, which has been 
_ going steadily on ever since, will soon be stopped, at least 
_ temporarily, it may be of interest if I give a slight account of 
what has been accomplished in the meantime. 
One important result attained has been proof of the com- 
_ #lete incompetence of the earlier excavators. Nowhere had 
“these workers completed their undertakings. They did not dig 
_ deep enough, an omission for. which, by all sound rules 
_ of archzeological excavation, there is no excuse. Worse, even, 


-discor of monuments of which the original position was easily 


‘discoverable had, in many cases, been heedlessly cast aside as 


ps 
_ though they were uncut blocks froma quarry. This was true 
of the metope of the Basilica “Emilia, mentioned in my former 
_ detter, and equally so of several of the lower blocks of the Arch 
__ of Augustus which have now been placed where they originally 
_ stood Numerous pieces of the base moulding and cornice and 
~ ‘balustrade of the Rostra have also been gathered together and 
put beside this monument. . 
Behind the Rostra, it will be remembered, there is a curved 
_ wall of porta santa marble which has been for a long time an 
_ -archzeological riddle. Not unfrequently it has been called the 
Grecostasis. This name served but asa working hypothesis 
against which lay all the balance of probability. A much more 
reasonable explanation has been suggested by Mr. O’Connor, 
one of the students of the American Archzological School. 
____When the earth within the curved wall was taken away 
_ remains of travertine steps were brought to light. Now there 
__ Was in the Forum, as is clear from various passages in Cicero, 
_ a Tribunal Aurelii shaped like a theatre—as to its exact 
position and character authorities disagree. From what Cicero 


_ tothe Temple of Saturn and to the Comitium, and that it was 
built about 75 B.c. As the construction under consideration 
__ does not belie this date and suits all the other requirements, it 
___ seems as though Mr. O’Connor’s suggestion may have solved 
_ the riddle. 

____ Between the tribunal and the modern road two interesting 
__ discoveries have been made:—(1) Early tufa drains constructed 
__ with a high continuous ledge along one side of the interior; the 
_ object of this ledge is not apparent. (2) The foundations of the 
_ Temple of Concord. On some of the foundation-stones are 
cut large archaic letters. In this immediate vicinity another 
___ monument, the Temple of Saturn, has been cleared, but nothing 
a of especial import was discovered. ; 

_____ Results more interesting were attained towards the northern 

limits of the Forum; for here, just in front of the Arch of 

_ Septimius Severus, was found the much-discussed Black Stone, 

_ while, approximately opposite the Basilica Julia, the remains 
_ of the Basilica A:milia were brought to light chiefly through 
- *the munificence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. Both of these events 

have previously been mentioned in your columns, and the 


__ Says it can scarcely be questioned that this tribunal was close. 


excitement occasioned by these discoveries has now died down 
to an extent which renders it possible to consider them without 
controversial animus, The Black Stone is, in truth, 
several black stones, or rather thick slabs, of black marble, 
making together a thick pavement some 12 feet square 
The marble is of very fine grain, intensely black in colour, 
lit by lightning-like streaks of white. It came, perhaps, 
from Laconia. Whether this Black Stone marks, as, according 
to certain ancient authors a certain black stone (niger lapis) in 
the Comitium did mark, the tomb of Romulus is for many 
obvious reasons open to doubt ; but there can be no reasonable 
question that the black stone which has been found, and which 
is in the Comitium, marks the spot where, according to popular 
fancy, Romulus or Faustulus his guardian (for the story was 
told in different ways) was buried. When first found it was by 
some asserted not to be black. This opinion was due to 
colour-blindness. Sceptics further asked to be shown the bases 
on which, according to the ancient account, sculptured lions had 
stood on either side of the Black Stone. Objections of this 
kind are tantamount to a proposition that excavators must find 
everything mentioned by the ancients before any of their state- 
ments are worthy of credence. Shortly afterwards, however, 
these bases were found some 4 feet below the Black Stone, 
thus showing that the present Black Stone is to some degree a 
restoration and not the original form of the monument. _ Still 
unsatisfied, the doubters argued that not one but many black 
stones had been found, thus refusing to the Romans the right 
to refer in the singular to an object composed of several parts. 
But now the discussion is abating, and competent authorities 
seem rapidly becoming willing to acknowledge the Black 
Stone. 

The results of the excavation below the Black Stone aroused 
even more discussion than the stone itself; for there, in addi- 
tion to the bases of the lions above mentioned, were found a 
truncated cone of tufa set on a neatly-squared base, and a four- 
sided shaft, or cippus, of tufa rising from a base of its own. 
The meaning of the truncated cone is a riddle On each of 
the four sides of the cippus and along one edge, which had 
been cut down to afford extra space for letters, were inscribed 
words the meaning of which is not yet certain Whoever 
attempts to decipher these words is met by a twofold difficulty ; 
in the first place they belong to the earliest, as yet little under- 
stood, stage of the Latin language, and in the second, the 
upper portion (perhaps half) of the cippus was at some unknown 
time destroyed The general drift of what is left shows, as has 
been proved by Comparetti, that the inscription dealt with the 
making of sacrifices. The sacred character of the spot where 
it was placed is clearly shown by the layer of ashes, bones and 
votive objects found all round the cippus. The most interest- 
ing of the votive objects were a small number of little bronze 
figurines stror.gly resembling the Apollo of Tenea.. These are 
about 3 inches high, and, to judge from their style, were cer- 
tainly not made in Rome or the neighbourhood. Roman may 
be, on the other hand, two or three bone figures and a rudely- 
modelled, shock-headed nude male figure of bronze holding a 
short curved stick in his hands. None of these figurines are 
more than 4 inches high. 

Foreign students have made but timid veniures towards 
deciphering the inscription, and it may be well to utter a 
warning against the numerous Italian interpretations. The 
above-mentioned article by Comparetti is well worth reading, 
but the rest, including those by the gentleman whom his 
opponents wickedly dub the “ glotologist,” Ceci, may be com- 
pletely disregarded. This energetic savant has fumed, insulted 
and raved by turns against the entire learned world, which 
refuses to attach any importance to his lucubrations. 

Though the: Comitium has been cleared as far back as the 
front wall of Sant’Adriano, nothing of great importance has 
come to light, except the larger part of a building inscription 
of the Republican-epoch. ‘This inscription is of considerable 
value to epigraphists, owing to the excellent preservation. of its 
remaining parts and to the forms of letters employed 

The chief interest of archeologists was, however, concen- 
trated upon the exploration of the site bought by Mr Phillips 
and given by him to the Italian Government. On, or rather 


- under, this site the Basilica A2milia was known to have stood, 


and notwithstanding the ravages of the Renaissance architects 
it was hoped that considerable remains. of this very important 
building would emerge from their long burial. Even if the 
results of the excavation have not fully corresponded to the 
hopes previously entertained, the value of Mr. Phillips’s muni- 
ficence must not be undetrated. It was displayed at a time 
when work in the Forum seemed likely to cease for lack of 
funds, but the stimulus afforded by Mr. Phillips’s gift enabled 
Professor Baccelli, Minister of Public Instruction, to obtain 
supplementary grants and to carry out further important 
undertakings. 

-The results attained on the site of the Basilica should not 
be disprized. The original plan of one side of the building 
(a long colonnade with rooms behind) can be made out, but 
the superstructure has, like most of the buildings in the Forum, 
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been destroyed by vandalism. The plan is not quite what was | 


expected ; something more like the Basilica Julia, a rectangular 
space with colonnades on all sides, was looked for. Further 
exploration more to the north behind the wall which forms the 
back of the colonnade will probably reveal the expected central 
space with another similar colonnade. The plan of the ends 
has still to be made out. Two points are made clear by the 
great length of the building—(1) that the Argiletum, the street 
that ran from the Forum past the Curia to the north, must have 
been extremely-narrow ; (2) that the well-known drawings by 
San Gallo and other Renaissance architects of Roman-Doric 
remains which have so often, though against many probabilities, 
been asserted to be designs of parts of the Basilica can in no 
easy way be brought into relation with it. : 
The colonnade was built of white marble shafts set in 
travertine foundations ; architrave and frieze were also of 
marble, but the wall at the back and the spur walls that 
divided the space into chambers were of tufa. In some of 
these chambers are considerable remains of charming pave- 
ments in opus sectile. From a metope decorated with a patera 
it seems that the metope with a boucranion found last year is a 
sample not of the whole but of only a part of the decoration. 
Other decorative pieces, attached originally probably to the 
walls, as in the case of similar bits in the Pantheon, were found 
in an ancient sewer which, running under the Sacred Way from 


the vicinity of the Basilica of Constantine, joins the Cloaca_ 


Maxima not far from the Basilica A:milia. They are panels of 
white marble, some 4$ feet by 2} feet, on which are carved, 
within a leaf moulding, acanthus scrolls, from the centres of 
each of which spring a lion, panther, or other animal They 
are magnificent examples of decorative work of the early 
empire. 

The Basilica was restored, it appears, probably in the time 
of Theodoric. The original site of the building was not adheres 
to in all its parts, small shafts of red granite, raised on pedestals, 
taking the place of the earlier columns of marble. These 
granite columns were more numerous as well as smaller than 
those of marble. 

Among the odds and ends found were two interesting 
inscriptions, one of these (much broken, though the pieces are 
well preserved) being the notification of a dedication by the 
Senate to Lucius Cesar, written with all the splendid elegance 
of form of the inscriptional writing of the Augustan age. The 
other is a fragment of the Fasti, brought from the Regia and 
used as a threshold. Though much worn there are still to be 
traced the words recording the appointment of a dictator, “ clavi 
fingendi causa,” an interesting ceremony spoken of by Livy. 

The Regia, whence the latter inscription came, has at last 
been laid bare. The ground plan was well known from earlier 
work by Nichols and others. Now, besides a well and an 
underground chamber, bee-hive shape, have been disclosed the 
foundations of what may well have been the shrine in which 
were preserved the sacred spears of Mars. It has been sug- 
gested that the beehive chamber was the’ sacrarium’ of Ops 
Consiva, but this sacrarium was entered on certain occasions 
by the Pontifex Maximus and the Vestals, and we can scarcely 
think of their descending into this dark, small hole. In this 
chamber were found some seventy. ivory stili and a small 
wooden writing tablet. The well above mentioned was of no 
great interest, though it contained a few dice and astragaloi, 
and near it was found a bit of moulding inscribed with the word 
Regia. The number of wells of all epochs that have been 


found is quite remarkable and all the earlier ones are charac-. 


terised by having at the bottom a layer of gravel. As a layer 
of this same gravel was found under the Black Stone, and as, 
wherever it has been found, votive objects have come to light, 
it seems as though it had probably been used in some religious 
ceremony. 

The Domus Publica, which belongs to the same group of 
buildings as the Regia, has been studied, but nothing new 
found except the corner of the impluvium, which gives, of 
cours®, @ key to the plan. 

The Atrium Vestae, another building of the same group, has 
been more carefully worked over than ever before. The careless, 


or rather ‘stupid, character of the earlier excavations was. 


shown when, on the removal of the dirt from certain chambers 
at the south-west corner of the atrium, two rich pavements of 
opus sectile were uncovered, Following indications on the wall 
ot one of these rooms of an original arched opening, blocked 
up at some later time, Signor Boni was rewarded by finding 
concealed in a small hidden passage-way a hoard of about 400 
aurei of the late Roman Empire. ough well preserved, they 
were unfortunately mostly of comnton types of the reigns of. 
Anthemius, Valentinian III., Livius Severus, Marcianus and 
Leo. The only rare ones are a few of the reign of Euphemia. 
Another and still larger hoard of coins, but unfortunately this 
time of copper, badly oxidised, was found a few days ago in the 
Basilica A. milia. 7 “ 
__. Asa sort of bond connecting these scattered explorations 
has been the search for the Sacred Way. Signor Boni, follow- 
ing the line of the sewer in 


4 


/ 


front of the Basilica 4:milia, dug. 
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‘of Rome of a bit of the Ara Pacis and 500 or more fragments. 


year when what Americans term the “horse-sense” of an. 
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Association on Janwary17, by’ Mr. Algernon Barker, 


in front of the Basilica of Constantine, and there several feet — 
below the late road that Lanciani had mistaken for the Sacred 
Way found extensive remains of the fine polygonal pavings ot — 
the real Sacra Via... Higher up towards the church of S, — 
Francesca Romana he\ came across the foundations of the — 
Porticus Margaritaria, and then digging below the nave of the 
church itself he found the same pavings, thus proving that — 
originally the Sacra Via ran straight from the Forum towards. | 
the site where the Colosseum was subsequently erected. Later, — 
perhaps when Hadrian built the Temple of Venus and Rome, 
the Way was turned towards the Arch of Titus. i 
These, then, are the.most important results of the year’ 
work. Others less noteworthy, such as the laying bare the 
marble floor of the Forum Pacis and the finding in other part 


of the Forma Urbis, have been described in the official publi 
cations. It is a year that will long be remembered. It is a 


Englishman won for the world of scholars a victory over false 
sentiment, and when that same world has applauded the well 
founded strictures of Professor Helbig upon the management 
of the Papa Giulio Museum. If the fates permit Minister 
Baccelli to remain in office there is every reason to hope that 
the good work of the past twelvemonth will be continued, if not 


in the Forum itself, at least in other parts of Rome. . ae 


‘LEGAL TOPICS. 
on Concluded Srom last week.) s 


| OW we come to the Public Health(Buildings in Streets) Act, 
1888, which, I may remind you, deals with new buildings — 
as well as old, and only applies to urban districts or to such rurab 
districts as have got leave from the Local Government Boar i 
to enforce it. In this last respect it resembles the prescribing @ 
method. Under the above Act you may not without the 
written consent of the urban authorities put up a new building, — 
or put up a new addition in front of an old building, or put up © 
a new addition on the top of an old building in such a position — 
that the new building or the new addition will project in fron 
of the main front wall of that building next to you which stand: 
furthest back and is in the same street. I shall speak of your 
neighbour’s building, the “ governing building.” = es 
What additions will be forbidden? Any addition that 
comes too-far forward if large enough. A small wall anda — 
small conservatory would be legal, a large wall or a larg 
conservatory would be illegal. : ee 
What kind of building must your neighbour possess for i 
to be a governing building? It must, I think, be something i 
the nature of a house, as the Act speaks of it as having a “ mai 
front wall.” eae coca lr 
As to what is a street, we have already discussed thi: 
matter, and we have also observed that a corner house can b 
in two streets. ae ire 
Suppose the alleged governing house stands for instan 4 
64 feet back from the street, it cannot prevent you from adding. 
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the purposes of the Act. Then, again, suppose that your hou 
is in an old street, and someone makes a new and wider stree 
in continuation of this old street. Can you put up an addition — 
which would be in front of the houses in the wide new street? 
Yes, certainly, the two streets are distinct. Again, it has been E 
held that. a wide street of palaces and a narrow back street, 
though one formed a continuation of the other, are not th 


IV “Main FRONT WALL” 


¢ 


BRISTOL CASE 


ae 


\ee 


same street. sis to whether a building is in the same street, 
and also as to what. is the “main front. wall,” we may refer to 
a Bristol case, of which I exhibit a diagram... {n this case. 
there was a shop, B, which the owner brought forward to neat 


be ES 


* A paper read at.asessional meeting of the Northern Architectura 
: B.A: 


barrister at law, of: Newcastle. 
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‘the roadway. Next to this shop on the other side of the lane 
‘and of a small area was the wing A of the Blind Asylum. 


| This wing stood back a considerable distance from the 


road. . Then came a large courtyard which ran a very 
long way back to the main body of the asylum. Beyond 


_ this courtyard and right up to the road came the other or left 


& 


wing of the asylum. It was held that the front of wing “A” 
was not the main front wall of the Blind Asylum, so as to keep 
the owner of the shop from building forward. The Court said 
that the governing “ building must be looked, at as a whole ; its 
character, position and distance from the house or building 
which is being erected must be considered. A particular wing 
‘must not be selected. Nor are two buildings ‘necessarily in 


‘the same street because one faces the same street or a con- 


ey 


tinuation of the same street as the other.”« _ 
In another case as to main front wall it was held that a 


house which turned its side to the street (as in diagram five) 


V“Matn FRONT WALL" 


LB FRONT Door 


ae STREET 


could not be a governing house. The side wall was not a main 


front wall. 


: 


What is to be done, then, if you want to build your house 
forward or add to it some addition which would project ? 

The consent in writing of the surveyor ought to be obtained, 
and it would be well to persuade him to enter it on the minutes 
of the Council, but no consent given by word of mouth or 


_ presumed from conduct of the surveyor or the authority can 


; recovery of penalties in a subsequent part of my paper. 


avail you. In the absence of this consent there may be another 


_ method which I indicate below. 
With the penalty I will not deal now, as I deal with the 
Suffice 


it to notice that there is a continuing penalty of gos. a day or 


_ Tess, which does not begin till the day after notice that you 
__ have infringed the Act, and which must stop on the anniversary 


_ 0f the original offence when you first made any projection worth 


considering.’ Also note that a building put up in breach of the 


_ Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act cannot be pulled down 


plying with the Act in this respect. 


without your consent except so far only as it projects into the 
‘footpath or roadway. 
+ Aconsideration of these two facts leads me to suggest that 


~ it may be worth your while to set your building forward where, 


owing to circumstances, you are morally justified in not com- 
Your building cannot be 


_ pulled down, and the owner cannot be made.to pay more than 
~ 7507, and costs, and the extra land you gain may be worth 


7 


streets. 


\ 


_thisbelong?” 


more than this. ; 

' Another variety of the precept ‘Thou shalt not build” con- 
fronts the architect in the case of open spaces, highways and 
It rarely occurs to the man who perambulates the 
park or the public street or highway to ask ‘‘to whom does 


. 


A private man or body of men may have the freehold, and 


_ always in the case of streets and highways does possess it. 


‘Their rights must be respected, for they own the land up to the 


_ Sky, and subject to any rights of subsoil being in some other 
_ private person or company, they own the soil down to the 
_ middle of the earth. The smallest freeholder may justly swell 


with pride as he contemplates the vastness of his estate. 
Thus even the local authority are not complete lords of their 


_ Own streets, they cannot authorise the laying of trade pipes 


‘or make tunnels, for instance, for subways and the like without 

_ the freeholders’ leave. Their sole right is to lay gas, water- 
Mains, sewers, or electric wires, and to protect. these. 

Or a local authority may in the case of open spaces be 


; Sane the freeholder or the leaseholder, and have rights as 
<2 such. eR 


_ The rights of these freeholders and léaseholders, whether 
‘private men or local authorities, must be borne in mind when 
you wish to put out a projection overhanging, or to excavate a 
tunnel or cellar undermining an open space, highway, or street, 
and I will presume that you have respected these rights. 

__* We pass on to the rights of easement which are vested in 

local authorities—that is, to those rights of the public to use and 
enjoy the open spaces and to promenade along the pavement 
or to drive carriages or haycarts along the streets or highways 
‘without let or hindrance, and to have their: gas and water- 
‘mains or their electric wires and their sewers undisturbed by 
underground tunnels and vaults, ie 

.If you wish to overhang an open space, highway or street, 


ra 


you need not get the consent of the local-authority in their 


_ Capacity of guardians of the right of way, but you must not 


obstruct or endanger the public in their use of such open spaces 


or ways. Thus in the case of a street or highway your pro- 
jection or bridge if over the pavement must be above man’s 
height, and if over the street must be above the height of such 
vehicles as are likely to “use the street as a street.” Thus it 
must be possible to take a haycart along the road, and perhaps 
a fire-escape, but,as I have heard of in America, if a peripatetic 
chapel were to come that way it could not complain of your 
bridge. Nor must you put a cornice which might drip over 
passers-by on a rainy day, as it has been held by weighty 
judicial authority that rain does fall. 

If you wish to tunnel under an open space you must not 
disturb the soil so as to lessen the amenities of the park, and 
in the case of a street you must leave undisturbed such portion 
of the subsoil as the authority may need for their gas-pipes, 
sewers, water-mains, or electric wires, and not only must these 
be respected, but the whole stratum in which they lie must be 
treated as sacred. As regards tunnels, vaults, or cellars under 
the carriageway of any street of the urban authority (and this 
would include a bridge other than a county bridge, but not a 
main turnpike road), you can only make such excavations with 
a written consent of the local authority ; such consent is only 
valid in writing, it cannot be presumed from conduct. For 
breaking this rule there is a lump penalty and a daily penalty 
recoverable before justices of: the peace. The authority may 
also remove the building and recover the costs of doing so 
before the same tribunal. There may be other bodies having 
statutory and other rights in the surface of the street and a 
portion of the subsoil, and these you must respect. In the case 
of disused burial-grounds you must not disturb the dead unless 
you get special powers to do so. 

If you wish to build upon the public park or to overhang it 
so as to obstruct passage you must get the consent of the local 
authority, but even if you are employed by them they have a 
sacred trust for the public, and only such buildings as conduce 
to recreation can be placed thereon, . You cannot even by their 
orders put.up a town-hall or a school, but you can put up a 
conservatory, a public library or a museum, and as it seems to 
me such buildings as a boat-house, shelters, refreshment 
and other kiosks, baths, gymnasiums and other places for 
indoor exercise, monuments and rooms for entertainments or a 
gate-keeper’s lodge. To choke up the whole park with these 
would, however, be no doubt illegal.» No building of any kind, 
not even a band-stand, can be placed in a disused burial- 
ground. Statues and monuments may be put in the streets 
only if the Public Health Act Amendment Act is adopted. (No 
freeholders’ or leaseholders’ consent can enlarge these powers.) 
As to who are the authority to enforce these rights, and as to 
how these rights are to be protected, is a question I must 
leave for another occasion. 

Before leaving these sins of commission it may be well to 
consider the case of brick-burning. This is a nuisance at 
common law if it interferes with the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood, but it is not subject to the technicalities of the 


| Public Health Act regarding nuisances or offensive trades. 


It is punishable by the ordinary methods if it does cause a 
nuisance. 

Now fora few sins of omission against the public. You 
have a quarry by the roadside. Have you fenced it? If not, 
beware of the complicated technicalities of sections 91 to III 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. 

You are erecting or repairing a building or the front 
thereof near the public street, and have not remembered that 
beautiful object the repairer’s hoarding, usually resplendent 
with advertisements of cigarettes, and that inconvenient 
adjunct, the hand-rail, and the red lamp to warn the belated 
as required by the Towns Improvements Clauses Act. If so, 
beware of the urban district or the town council, and remove 
your hoarding in good time where the Public Health Act 
Amendment Act has been adopted. In any case, these hoard- 
ings must not impede traffic. 

Or the builder may have left a heap or an excavation an 
unreasonable length of time in the street, and may have 
omitted to light such heap or hole at night. This is an offence 
under the Towns Improvements Clauses Act. Besides all these 
the owner may be liable for commissions or omissions under a 
local Act, and if there is a local Act it may be well to see 
that proper water-spouts are put on buildings to prevent their 
dripping into the streets, so that while the indignant passer-by 
is looking up to discover where your waterfall comes from he 
does not fall into your unfenced cellar. Lastly, the doors of 
your building must be made to open inwards, unless it isa 
public building with special leave obtained. Any by-laws also 
must be carefully attended to. ; 


; 


y ‘ 
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The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its third 
members’ ‘meeting of the«fifty-second session at the. Law, 
Library, 41 Castle Street, on Monday next, the 19th inst. at, 
6 P.M., when a paper will be read by Mr. A. Stratton, A.R.I.B.A,, 


| on “Santiago de Compostella,” with limelight illustrations. 


THE ARCHITECT 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SEVERAL efforts are about to be made by the Paris 
Municipality in order that strangers may not be shocked 
when they visit out-of-the-way parts of the city during the 
present year. One case is to be found at Montmartre. 
That quarter of Paris: largely consists of tumble-down 
houses, which, although pleasing in the eyes of Bohemians, 
are likely to surprise staid: people who come from towns 
where the authorities exercise efficient control. As the 
visitor ascends the hill the condition of the houses becomes 
less satisfactory, and when the summit, where stands the 
great church of the Sacré-Cceur, is reached the surround- 
ings are extraordinary. The houses appear more tottering 
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and neglected through the vicinity of the severe building , 


which M. Apavig designed, where the masonry is as bright 
as if the stone had just left the quarry. It is not possible 
to clear away the wretched houses, although they seem 
almost as unstable as gipsies’ tents, for we may be sure a 
very high value is now set on the meanest among them. 
But many things are to be seen in and about the roads 
which could be dispensed with. The late M. ALPHAND 
attempted to grapple with the evil, and would have suc- 
ceeded if he had lived, but his death put a’ stop to the 
projected improvements. M. Bouvarp, who now has 
charge of all the public ways in Paris, has been able to 
persuade the Municipality to grant him about 1,200/. to be 
expended in the neighbourhood of the basilica. The sum 
is very small for so vast a work, but by careful management 
it would accomplish a change for the better in the ap- 
proaches to the great memorial building. 


Nogopy can expect to study attentively pictures which 
hang in law-courts. Having a belief in the influence of 
art, the French at one time introduced paintings into them. 
But they were compelled to substitute a sculptured 
crucifix as more impressive. There are, however, some 
good examples of painting to be found in the courts. One 
which was hung in the Court of Appeal in the Palais de 
Justice, Paris, has an interesting history. It was com- 
missioned between 1452 and 1455, and was paid for by 
fines which were inflicted by the judges. This picture has 
been attributed to Van Eyck and to ALBERT DOreER, for 
it is unquestionably the work of a master. It is a triptych, 
and is over 9 feet high. In the centre is a representation 
of the Crucifixion, in which the Eternal Father and the 
Holy Ghost are introduced after a manner that was popular 
with the Flemings. On the right side is a group of the 
holy women, with St. JoHN THE Baptist and St. Louis. 
On the left are St. JoHN THE EVANGELIST, St. DENnis and 
CHARLEMAGNE, who was long accepted as a French 
monarch. But what gives interest to the work is that in 
the background of the side panels Paris is substituted for 
Jerusalem, The Palais de Justice, with its donjon and 
other buildings, forms the most prominent object in one 
panel, while in the other the Louvre and the Hétel de 
Ville are introduced. This fine work somehow found its 
way to the Louvre, where it remained till 1811, but wall 
space was then valuable, for the spoils of the principal 
European galleries found their way there. The picture 
was therefore returned to the Palais de Justice, which is its 
most fitting abode. But as it cannot be well seen, and the 
view of Paris is valuable evidence, some lovers of antiquity 
have appealed to the Government, and in consequence the 
picture has been once more transferred to the Louvre. 


THE erection of workmen’s dwellings is a problem 
which is evidently beyond the powers of the French mind. 
Attempts have been made to solve it, but without satis- 
faction to those who pay for the buildings or those who 
occupy them. The Social Science sub-committee of the 
Royal Commission of the Paris Exhibition are therefore 
rendering a service to the municipalities and the philan- 
thropists of France by showing in the English section 
drawings and models of various types of workmen’s dwellings 
which have been erected in this country. The Birmingham 
Corporation have had a model prepared of the dual houses 
which are now in progress in Milk Street. Each house is 
self-contained, and comprises a front room, a bedroom, 
a scullery, a small coal-house and a water closet ; while 
each alternate dwelling has an additional bedroom, the 
occupant of the larger dwelling having to. pay 4s. 6d. rent 
as compared with 3s, for the smaller house. The houses 
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for a building, stating that the authorities of Grinario | 


‘the Stuttgart Museum, and both are likely to give ris 


ff oa is the first new Church Training College f 


| addition in South London to the number of training colle 


“which so far has been almost exclusively and inexplica 


are being erected by voluntary subscription. 
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are in terraces, one behind another at a distance of about 
30 feet. Including road-making and sewerage the buildin: 


will cost about 10,000/, - 


PROFESSOR Sixt, who is conservator of antiquities t 
the Wiirtemberg Government, has been fortunate in findi 
a Roman milestone. It is about 3 feet 6 inches high, an 
it bears an inscription announcing it was set ‘up in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of HaprIian, or about 129 a. 
It records the distance from Sumoloonna, which is no 
believed to be the town of Rothenburg, as 29,000 Roman _ 
paces. It is the first milestone which has been found in 
Wiirtemberg, and it bears the oldest Latin inscription in 
the country. Professor Sixt has also found an inscri 


placed it in its position in order to do honour to_ 


imperial family. The two stones have been deposite 


controversy among scholars. If Grinario can be taken 
be near the spot where the stone was found it will follow. 
that other sites assigned to that town must be erroneous, 
and when measurements are found to be faulty in one 
place, it is not unlikely that other measurements which ar 
based on the same principles may also be found to | 
wrong. ie 


¥ 


| ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WESTMINSTHR ABBEY: INTERIOR, LOOKING EFAs, “SHOWIN¢ 


MODERN SCREEN. DETAIL, NORTH PORCH. SOUTH aMBULA 
TORY, LOOKING TOWARDS HENRY VII’S CHAPEL. ~ ; 


ST. GABRIEL'S COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL, S.E., FROM SOUTH. 


Elementary Women Teachers that has been unde 
taken for at least five-and-twenty years, during which 
period the number of téachers required and employed has 
increased so enormously that many have to enter the pro- 
fession without any college training, so inadequate is the 
accommodation in the existing colleges for thosé who ‘hav 
obtained a good place in the Scholarship List. St. Gabriel 
has been authorised by the Lord President of the Coune 
and will be under Government inspection, == 

The accommodation arranged for is eighty Church of 
England residential students, and a similar number of n 
residential of any persuasion, the latter of whom will live at 
their own homes or houses approved by the committee, and’ 
need not attend services. No pains or money are bein 
spared to make the College, both as to buildings and stai 
as perfect as possible, so there will soon be a most valua 


which are already doing such excellent work in various pz 
of the country. The patron. of the College is His Grac 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, and the president the 
Lord Bishop of RoCHESTER. ee eee Cae 
The architectural character of the building hasa somewha 
severe if subtle note, being a blend of Gothic and Clas 
some Classic forms being utilised and vivified with Got 
mouldings. Only the part hatched in in solid line on 
block plan is included inthe present contract, which 
been let to Messrs. J. GARRETT & Son, of Balham H 
S.W., at 30,5654 It is hoped that this will be comple 
by August 1900, as the great demand has necessitated t 
opening of temporary premises. The materials throughou 
are of the best, Lawrence's red facings being used 
bands of two colours with Portland-stone dressings, an 
the roofs are covered with Tilberthwaite green slates 
diminishing courses. The bays will be in rough-ca 


used for domestic work. It is thus hoped that a simpl 
effective, bright front willadda permanent pleasure to thos 
using the London County Council pleasure gardens of 
acres—known as Myatt’s Fields—facing the site of St 
Gabriel's in the Cormont Road. The chapel, gymnasiu 
lecture theatre, music practice-rooms and swimming-b 
remain to be built later. It may be noted that the buildings — 
e The architect © 
is Mr. Puitip A. Rosson, A.R.I.B.A., Palace Chambers, 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. ae es 


THE LINEN AND WOOLLEN DRAPERS’ INSTITUTION COTTAGE 
HOMES, MILL HILL, MIDDLESEX: a VIEW IN ONE OF THE 
QUADRANGLES. | ity 


_SHILLINGFORD HILL, BERKSHIRE: THE RIVER FRONT. 


av 
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MEMORIAL SLAB, CHRIST CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
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| fae week we mentioned the interesting discovery , his translation, which assumes that “ GARMAND” was a mis- 
a of a slab in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, by | spelling of ‘‘Rarmonp.” The subject is most interesting, 

Mr, THomas Drew, RH.A. According to Mr. Drew’s | for it would appear to connect the Norman cathedral: of 
_ interpretation, it relates to a Spanish architect, who was the | the twelfth century with the Comacini builders whose 
_ son of an Italian architect from Parma. We have given | works are to be found in many parts of Europe. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. of building, and they inevitably lead to an increased outlay 
.: MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- | 0%. tent-. All we can do as architects is to exercise the most 
oy ing last at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H Waltsges rigid economy in planning, in-fittings and in finishings, with a 
im Li AS Res a good deal of reserve in the design of elevations. _ Besides 


__ Prynne, president, in the chair. ; : . ; E eae 
4 The following were elected members :—Messrs. C. Brett, this, ordinary materials and articles must be used in ordinary 
_D.A. Forster, W T. Loveday, H. Redfern and J. G. Walker. | YS: An opportunity of designing a working man’s dwelling 
__ The Chairman referred to the possibility that the Architec- | !§ 7°t the occasion for experiments which might be tried, in 
_ tural Union’s prize might lapse owing to the few competitors. ee arene cs house of a Pa a PE ODaIES) Lee 
__ It was proposed that as an alternative which might attract a | 2*W4y> Deen the besetting sin of the designer of “mode 
_ larger number of competitors the subject should be a set | “Wellings. In some published designs, probably the best at 
Brot four traceried windows illustrating: the development of their date, the houses are to be constructed with special bricks 
* tracery, half interior, including wall arching, and half exterior | tat would have to be laid by specially trained bricklayers ; 
_ of each window, drawn to 1 inch scale, showing jointing. Full- there are special drain-pipes and special window casements, 
_ Size details to be given in each case, and the original measured with floors of a costly and uncommon fireproof construction, 
Br sketches to he submitted. finished, even in the bedrooms, with a smooth vermin-proof 
= Mr Tics’ Blashill’ read. the following paper, which was surface of Portland cement. Looking candidly at these designs, 
: 


a : : cs i they do not seem suitable for working people of any known 
me eet by numerous plans and sections, entitled phd d THA: ponalationslikesthe Wisddineewonld have to" be 


aah | Working Class Dwellings in Blocks. | special and “purpose made.” We -must consider what these 
, 
Sic 


The invitation to read this paper recalled to my mind an! people are accustomed to, what they want and what they can 

asion long ago when the Association devoted an evening ! afford. 
_ to the same question. On November 13, 1863, Mr. H A. I suppose the bulk of the families for which new.dwellings 
23 Darbyshire, who was then and afterwards largely concerned in | are required are now lodging with other persons of about their 
__ this kind of work, read a paper “On the Construction of Dwell- ; own class, or take rooms in houses that are let out in tenements. 
_ ings for the Poor,” and I, being then the immediate past presi- | All that is private to them is the bare rooms. The scullery or 
_ dent, took part in the discussion. Mr. Darbyshire, who gave ; washhouse, the closet and dust-bin, are used in common and 
_ us much useful information, began by saying that the subject | with much less inconvenience than one might expect. The 
was full of interest, and in skilful hands might be treated with people are satisfied with such arrangements, and the families 
novelty, but, as it had been so much discussed, he had little | are helpful to each other. Directly you provide a complete 
__ hope of giving additional information or enlightenment in the | dwelling that cuts off family from family, difficulties arise before 
Ly quarter of an hour which he proposed to occupy with his paper | unknown. Everything must be private and special to each 
_ One reads this with a melancholy interest after an interval of family. If you imitate the old-fashioned arrangements by pro- 
_. Six-and-thirty years, during which, in spite of the work done by | viding adjuncts to be used in common, extra supervision. is 
__ the author of that paper, and in spite of all that has been done necessary, and this is a serious item of expense. 


& by societies, by private individuals and by the public authorities, Then points of “hygiene” not raised by the working man, 
_ the housing question is even more than formerly a matter of | not appreciated by him, to some of which he is bitterly opposed, 
_ Serious concern. and for none of which he will willingly pay, come into pro- 


Rs There are many well-meaning people who shudder at the | minence. Ventilation is his horror when it takes the form of 

_ mention of a block or barrack building, desiring to see our | staircases exposed to the air, thoroughly ventilated lobbies, or 

_ working people housed in two-storey cottages behind gardens, | anything that causes movement of air in or about the dwelling. 

_ leafy, floral and rustic fenced © In theory I agree with them, | There are points on which you cannot argue with a medical. 

but the practical man must recognise that when the middle | authority; he is doubtless right, but if you design your work- 

class has taken so kindly to “ mansions” or “ flats,” it would be | men’s dwelling in every respect on his lines, it will probably 

waste of time to argue against the housing of a working-class | not be occupied by a working man. There must be some point 

_ family in a “ dwelling ” situate in a block. short of absolute perfection with which a reasonable man may 

_. The great difficulty which faces the working man who must | be satisfied, and beyond which we need not insist upon forcing 

_ live near the centre of a town is the increasing scarcity of land | our ideas, however defensible they may be, upon people whose 

_ that is suitable for him, but not capable of being used in more . risks of starvation and of being turned into the street admit of 
feacatve ways. To this must be added the increasing cost no dispute. 
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In the first place, I should not be so fastidious in the matter 
of site, subsoil and surroundings as a Government inspector 
might be in the case of a hospital or a gaol; your occupiers 
will not be patients or prisoners. Make the aspect of the 
principal rooms as good as you can, and strictly obey the 
Building Acts and. public health regulations, trusting to the 
general outdoor habits of the PEOp IC and to their common sense 
for the rest. 


Let us assume that your block can only be lighted byt 


windows at front and rear. It may be so designed that the 
plan can be repeated down the whole length of a street. 
generally better that entrance to the staircase should be at the 
rear. This gives the tenants direct access to the playground, 
and keeps off the loafers and criminals who, in certain localities, 
infest staircases accessible to the street. If there is a 
choice it is generally better to put the living rooms overlooking 
the street : but upon this point and others of the like kind the 
important thing to the working man is to get a ‘dwelling, let 
the aspect and the prospect be what they may. 

Get into early communication with the district surveyor and 
the local public officers and fully explain your proposals ; they 
will save you much after trouble and may give you sympathetic 
help. Do not be tempted to threaten that if they will not pass 
a certain arrangement on which you have set your. heart you 
will find lawful means of doing worse. 

A block dwelling will usually consist of four square storeys 
with a Mansard storey in the roof. You will want 4o feet 
clear open space in front and, subject to the Building Act, as 
much as you can get in the rear. 
probably let well, but will require thicker walls and more open 
space. A lower building will hardly pay for the cost of founda- 
tions and roof. 

The ground-floor level should be a foot at least Sie the 
back of the footway pavement ; sometimes a half-basement is 
made, but the front area and the whole of the open space at 
rear should then be sunk below the level of the floor. Each 
storey will be 8 feet 6 inches high in the clear. 
should be 6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet wide for the two flights. 

The floors of rooms should be made at least “ fire-resisting. 
Pugging between the wood joists would be sufficient, but all 
the floors in the dwellings put up by the London County 
Council are made of coke-breeze and cement carried by steel 
joists. They are thinner than wood floors, saving a course of 
brickwork in all walls, and we found them somewhat cheaper, 
but this must depend on the price of steel. Care is required 
in mixing the coke-breeze concrete and in applying. it so as to 
be firmly held by the flanges of the joists, which should be 
rather wide. I advocate here fire-resisting floors for con- 
venience of construction as well as cheapness; but fires in 
these block dwellings hardly ever extend from one room to 
another, whatever kind. of floor is used. Extension of fire from 
one tenement to another is almost unknown. The concrete 
under the ground floor has a covering layer of coke-breeze and 
cement concrete, and all floors have thin floor-boards nailed 
down close on the coke-breeze after this is quite dry. 

Some useful hints may be gained from the particulars 
issued by the London County Council a few months ago for 
designs for blocks on their Millbank estate, but these must be 
used with discretion. The Council, having expended about 
50/. per head of all the persons removed from insanitary areas, 
stipulates that the new buildings shall be so designed as to let, 
without further loss to the Council, at the rents that rule in the 
neighbourhood. They have to pass very strict medical 
criticism One result is that the tenements are made very 
complete in their arrangements and the rents are beyond the 
means of the persons turned out. JI am afraid that any really 
good complete sanitary dwellings will get into the hands of 
those who are comparatively well off, and not till this class has 
been satisfied will the working man of small earnings have his 
curn. 

In the competition the Council demanded through ventila- 
tion from front to rear of each tenement, no back-to-back 
dwellings being allowed. The staircases were to have hori- 
zontal ventilation through windows opening direct to the open 
air. The average area of living rooms must be 160 feet super- 
ficial, that of bedrooms rio feet. If two bedrooms were pro- 
vided one must have an area of 120 feet. No living room was 
to be less than 155 feet and no bedroom less than 100 feet 
This is very good, but the usual size demanded for a living 
room has been 144 feet and for a bedroom 96 feet, which are 
the dimensions given to us by Mr. Darbyshire. In many 
modern cottage dwellings such rooms are only 120 feet and 
60 or 70 feet, “and I am not aware of any serious mischief that 
has arisen from these small dimensions where otherx things are 
satisfactory. No bedroom must be connected with any other 
bedroom, and in general these are entered from the living room. 

A dwelling should consist of a living room with one or two 
bedrooms—sometimes a third. The inmates will be reckoned 
at two persons per room, and no doubt the living room will be 
used by night as well as by day. 

Dust-shoots by the County Council means are not to be 


Tiss 


“accommodation was demanded by the Council, but not baths ; 


A sixth storey would. 


The staircase 


-amongst the chimneys than before they were washed, and 


dissatisfaction, so I took a good deal of pains with these Cab! 


q 


provided, but each tenant will have a dust- -pail, and there will 
be a dustbin in the common yard into which pails may be 
emptied at any time. Idetermined from the first to have no a 
dust-shoots in the Council’s dwellings. They are unwholesome 
in themselves, and they involve an underground chamber that 
for many days together is filled with decaying vegetable and ing 
animal matter, and is difficult to empty without nuisance. The i 
parishes met this view in different ways, but all fell into the © 
idea better than I had expected, their men collecting the pails 
either in the yard or at the doors of the dwellings. But some ~ 
architects of experience prefer the dust-shoot. Each tenement © 
must have its own scullery and closet. Washing or dryin 
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and some. arrangement must be made, perhaps in connection 
with a caretaker’s lodge, by which the tenants could draw hot 
water for tea or for early breakfast. Food cupboards were not 2 
demanded. 4 
Bearing in mind such conditions as these, so far asis 
practicable, we may proceed to consider the kind of dwelling 
that can be designed with reasonable expectation that it will 
be inhabited by the working man. Upon this point I may 
be permitted to say a word about the designs which were — 
submitted in ‘this competition. It was clearly laid down that — 
the buildings must involve no charge cn the rates, so that — 
every outgoing which the Council would have to meet must be 
paid out of the rents. Some competitors showed covered play- 
grounds which occupied the place of rooms, and other luxuries, 
all very nice, were thrown in, _All the designs were far too 
costly in plan or in elevations, or both, and for that. reason 
none could be carried out. 
The working man’s dwelling is divided sharply from that 
of the ordinary clerk and from the “flat” by having no accom- 
modation for a servant. It is inhabited by the family only ; 
they wait on themselves and on each other. We may classify 
the usual kinds of block dwellings in this way :— _ : 
1. The self-contained dwelling, in-which every part of it, 
with its offices, is inside its own outer door. This willbe most 
costly to construct, but the management will be cheaper. 
The associated dwelling, in which some or all of the offices 
are Gather used in common or are at least separate from the 
living rooms, and approached by the common passage or 
corridor. In proportion to the degree in which offices are used 
in common will be the expense of supervision by caretakers, 
and of work that will have to be done at the atecate of the 
owner. The rent obtainable will be rather less. 
There is great variety in the planning of each of these kinds - 
of tenements so as to get a sufficient number of rooms from the 
staircase. Neither the staircase nor the passage will produce 
rent, and both are costly. There is also great variety in the 
office accommodation allowed to each tenant, as I shall be 
able to point out by specimen plans. This ‘has a most im- 
portant bearing on questions of cheapness and of rent. 
For an example of a block of self-contained dwellings, I 
may take those built on the Cable Street area by the London 
County Council. They were designed after some previous — 
experience which the Council had had, and they fulfil all the 
accepted conditions of such dwellings. There is through — 
ventilation, the closet is separated by an open lobby from the — 
dwelling, there are small sculleries with coppers so that the 
family washing may be done at home. The entrances are 
direct from the street, but there is a through passage on the 
ground floor for access to the yard, which isan element of cos 
As only five habitable rooms are provided on each floor to ea 
staircase, the plan, so far, is not economical; but there is n 
an inch of space wasted in passages inside the dwelling. Th 
balconies are a pure luxury, but as they are ‘much appreciated. i 
they probably contribute something towards the rent. For 42 
economy they might be left out. 
Let me say here the little i have to say about Sxternel 
appearance. Our earliest blocks were of four storeys only, an 
were finished with flat roofs on which clothes were to be drie 
and where the dwellers on the upper floors were to promenade 
or to play. The clothes were said to be more dirty after drying 


tenants complained at. first that they could hear footsteps . 
the flat down two storeys of the building. When we bega 
building five-storey blocks, the plain square elevations g. 


Street fronts, substituting Mansard roofs, varying the outli 
and using bricks of different colours. They cost too much, and - 
in later designs many devices were tried in order to get 
decent appearance at a moderate cost. Some variety has bee 
obtained by the use of cheap terra-cotta bricks and in othe 
ways, and I think that quite as much money has been devoted 
to the elevations as can generally be afforded. A walk. down, . 
Harley Street or past St. James's Palace brings home to one 
the question why a working man’s dwelling should be mad 
picturesque when he does not require it and will not pay oF ta 
It is done to please the owner, and he ought to pay for it. 
Usually in a self-contained dwelling from five to six rao 
forming two tenements, are approached on ean floor fro 


- been done. 
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each staircase. I have seen designs in which there is a stair- 
case to four rooms, but these hardly come within the sphere of 
practical architecture as applied to this question. So far as I 
know, the only plan of self-contained dwellings in which more 
than six rooms are accessible on one floor from one staircase is 
that intended to be carried out in the block called Gains- 
borough Buildings at Millbank. This contains ten rooms per 
staircase, and the through ventilation, if not so perfect as in 
some other types of plan, is, I think, practically sufficient. 
The weakest point is the two-rooms tenement, which. for 
through ventilation depends entirely on the entrance door 
opening from the staircase. This is a reason for leaving all 


staircase openings unglazed and for putting a fanlight, made to 


open, over the entrance doors of the tenement. ‘If the occupiers 
persist in keeping the fanlight closed they must take the con- 
sequences. I have known them get the staircase openings 


closed also, and I quite think it must be worse for them; but 


up to this date I do not know that it has. told on the statistics 
of death or illness in the particular buildings where this has 
I anticipate that this plan will be cheap, as the 
cost of the staircase, a very expensive item, is divided amongst 


- fifty habitable rooms, whereas the cost of the staircase in all 


other through ventilated plans of self-contained dwellings 
known to me is divided between only twenty or thirty rooms— 
a very material difference But, on the other hand, there is 
some waste of room in internal passages, and so the economy 
of this plan remains to be tested. 

It will be observed that in both these self-contained plans 
there are rather considerable breaks in the lines of the outer 
walls This cannot be so economical as a perfectly rectangular 
plan in which the area is well utilised for rent-producing space. 
Probably a plan with nearly straight elevations, and with a 


_ depth of about 28 feet from front to back, is the most economical 
_ arrangement. 


by the Registrar-General 


In both these plans every desirable part of the dwelling is 


enclosed within the entrance door, for the scullery has a copper, 


and a washhouse would be unnecessary. If there is a public 


_ washhouse near, it is not necessary to make the scullery so 


large. The closets are cut off from the tenement by an open 
lobby ; if the occupiers close up the opening by old sacks and 
cube-sugar boxes, the results, if any, will be duly worked out 
It has not been unusual in artisans 
dwellings to enter the closet from the scullery, but the regula 


_ tions under the Public Health Act now prohibit this arrange-- 


_ will serve a large number of dwellings. 


ment, because food is, or may be, prepared in the scullery. 
A third arrangement of self-contained tenements is shown 
in a block that is about to be erected by the Council at Poplar. 


It may be called a gallery plan, for all the tenements are 
_ approached from galleries that extend along the front of each 


Storey. This means of access has been adopted in many 
places, and the idea is tempting as the vlanning is most 
simple. The block is perfectly rectangular, and one staircase 
Still, the cost of the 


_ balconies must be a considerable item. Extreme sanitarians 


houses of this class. 


would obstruct the view of the street. 


object to the obstruction of light by the projecting balcony. If 
you offer to enlarge the windows they say the balcony still 


_ obstructs direct sunshine, but if in the future we are all to have 


all our rooms fully exposed to the sun it is a serious innova- 
tion, and I do not think the beginning can be made with 
Many persons, however, who are-just 


_able to stand the air in the street, may find that in times of 


_ storm the balconies of the higher storeys are too much 


_ exposed. The Corporation of Manchester has covered a large 
_ Square plot with dwellings on the gallery plan surrounding an 


"1 


open court, and this gives a considerable amount of shelter, as 
the galleries face the court. Galleries in exposed places might 
have their railings lined with corrugated iron, though this 
But the value of a view 
of the street from upper windows may easily be exaggerated. 
So far I have assumed that the site will only permit the 
block to be lighted in front and in rear, but there are cases 


where light can be got all round. Such a case is the Council’s 


usually be done. 
waste space. Some of these bedrooms are entered from sculleries, 


block in Brooke’s Market, Holborn, where''the self-contained 
‘dwellings are arranged with much greater facility than can 
In a square block like this there need be no 


which, however, are unusually well lighted and ventilated ; 


_ they might just as easily be entered from the living rooms, 


Associated dwellings vary greatly in the extent to which the 
common use of the offices may be carried. Both the closets 


and the sculleries may be detached, and so placed as to be 


entered from a corridor. This will prevent the access of foul 


air from these places direct to the habitable rooms ; but if 
_ occupiers are induced to keep their solid and liquid refuse too 


_ long in the rooms this advantage is only’ theoretical. 
_ the rooms, instead of having a through current of the fresh 


And if 


% outer air, are ventilated largely from a corridor which gets the 
_ flavour of the sinks and closets, the result may be unsatisfac- 


tory. Of these flavours, 


that of the sink is most difficult to 


‘Prevent. Our modern closets, if managed with any _ intelli- 


gence, ought to be free from smell. 


If the closets and sinks are to ‘be kept clean by the tenants, 
there must be a separate set for each tenant, the closets, at 
least, being kept locked. ' This very much reduces the economy 
of the associated arrangement—indeed, it is not really “asso- 


‘ciated ” if the offices are still kept exclusively for the respective 


ees 


tenements. There are objections to the arrangement of closets 
in a corridor where everybody using them is under the observa- 
tion of neighbours ; there are objections to closets or groups of 
closets being too much secluded, as they become lurking-places 
for rough and mischievous youth ; there are objections (which 
may find expression in reduced rental) if a tenement is ap- 
proached through an avenue of closets and sinks, If the class 
for which we are providing dwellings is indifferent to these 
considerations, sensitiveness in such matters may be expected 
to increase, 

In Sonning Buildings four tenements on each floor con- 
sisting of thirteen rooms are approached from one staircase. 
All closets are detached and are grouped together’ near the 
staircase, one being allotted to each tenement. One small 
scullery for drawing water but not for working is common to 
the four tenements. 

In Taplow Buildings five tenements on each floor, consist- 
ing of thirteen rooms, are approached from one staircase. In 
two cases the closet and_.scullery are included in the tenement, 
which is therefore self-contained, and in the: three remaining 
cases the closets are approached from the corridor, one scullery 
sink being common to the three. 

In all these cases of associated dwellings, although as many 
as thirteen rooms are approached from one staircase, there is a 
rather large proportion of passage, and in a large part of the 
block there is only one line of living rooms instead of two, 
which is uneconomical. There is some saving in cost, but on 
the other hand there is, as I have said, some reduction in 
rental value as compared with the self-contained plan. 

I should be inclined to adopt, as a rule, the self-contained 
plan, each tenant being responsible for his own dwelling. But 
where this would be beyond the reach of the class to be pro- 
vided for, I should dispense altogether with the scullery, the 
housework being done in the living-room. In that case the 
water-tap, with the place for dust-pail, would be in the open 
lobby disconnecting the closet from the tenement. 

If a lower class of tenement should be required it might be 
on the associated plan. The group of four tenements off one 
staircase might have two closets only, one for men and the 
other for women, and one draw-off tap. People of this class— 
I mean families earning very low wages—do not keep perish- 
able food in the house and do not need a ventilated larder. 
The amount of dust which they have to dispose of is extremely 
small ; if they-should object to carry it downstairs, a perpendi- 
cular distance of 13 yards at the most, to a dustbin in the yard, 
I should say they do not really want a new dwelling, but ought 
to make shift in an old one. 

Mention has been made of the provision for hot water at 
certain times. This great convenience was first afforded by 
the Guinness Trust in dwellings designed by Mr. Macartney. 
Many other conveniences may be suggested, some of which 
may be made remunerative. 

I think that in addition to the common dustbin in the yard, 
which should always be provided, there should be closets and 
urinals, which would. diminish the use of the men’s closets up- 
stairs. Some kind of shed or workroom might be given where 
the men could do little repairs for themselves. The men would 
probably pay a trifle for small lockers that would hold a 
labourer’s tools ; street tradesmen in some districts would pay 
for sheds just large enough to hold a barrow. with their stock 
during the night. In the Dufferin Street dwellings, undertaken 
specially for costermongers, stables for donkeys were provided. 
In several cases the County Council has utilised a portion of a 
rather large back yard by making two-storey workshops, of 
which the tenants of dwellings have the first chance. 

With regard to washing accommodation, it will pay in 
highly rented dwellings, and it may be possible in cheaper 
dwellings to provide a small washhouse for every five tene- 
ments, which will allow of its use by each tenant one day in 
the week, Saturday not being a washing day. If the wash- 
houses are amongst the dwellings the air is often full of 
moisture from the steam, and the smell is unpleasant. I think 
it best to put them in the yard, or they may be put on the top 
of the dwellings. In the Boundary Street area the County 
Council has provided one large common washhouse with all 
modern contrivances, as well as a club-room; but you cannot 
saddle the poorest class of tenants with the cost of such con- 
veniences, unless perhaps where a very large number of 
dwellings are built. } es, 

I have thought it best to use, both for illustration and 
for criticism, the designs that have been carried out under my 
direction by the London County Council. They have been 
designed under conditions of extreme pressure from various 
quarters. The Council has had to charge only the rents ruling 
in the localities in which it was building, and out of the rents 
has had to meet all outgoings and the sinking fund for repay- 
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ment of cost of buildings and land which the Treasury very 
needlessly, as we think, demands, They have had to be 
designed under hygienic conditions imposed by Government 
departments that are not imposed by Building Acts or carried 
ot voluntarily by those who build or live in other classes of 
dwellings. I have pleasure in acknowledging the great skill 
and energy that has been brought to bear on every detail by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, in charge of the housing branch of the 
architect’s department, and his colleagues. I have often had to 
acknowledge valuable hints received from friends who have 
had long experience in the design of workmen’s dwellings, and 
we have now to thank those gentlemen for lending their most 
recent plans to illustrate this paper. 

I should like to draw attention to the great variety there is in 
these plans, and at the same time to say that, so far as I know, 
they have in every case been found highly suited to the require- 
ments of working men’s families. This may result partly from 
careful administration and partly from variety in the taste of 
the tenants, and I think it tells against a rigid adherence to 
any one particular plan. 

One might have hoped that on any subject connected with 
block dwellings valuable lessons could be learned from conti- 
nental cities, where large buildings, consisting of many tene- 
ments, are the rule. But after searching the chief of these 
cities, particularly in Germany, and consulting many books, I 
am surprised at the poor results. The favourite plan just now 
seems to be to put blocks or rows of workmen’s flats in yards 
behind flats of a superior class, an arrangement opposed to all 
our ideas Frequently the tenement consists of a rather large 
room which contains all the beds, with a smaller kitchen, 

- probably used for sleeping, with use of a closet that serves for’ 
several occupants. Lodgers are often taken who, including 
washing, pay a material portion of the rent. There is asystem 
of providing a lodger’s room with entrance from the staircase 
as well as from the tenement, and where two such rooms 
adjoin they might be let as a complete tenement. 

I see that when we first discussed this matter in Mr. 
Darbyshire’s paper, I insisted that it was essential for these 
buildings to be made to pay, so as to induce capitalists to 
invest money in them. I see every reason to repeat that view 
after a further experience of six-and-thirty years, and I am 
afraid that, owing to the increased cost of building, this 
becomes year by year a matter of greater difficulty. I must 
leave the question of cost untouched just now. I hope, how- 
ever, that the discussion of this paper may bring out ideas 
helpful towards the solution of the housing question, which, as 
regards the working population of our towns, is the great 
question of the present day. 

The President said he was inclined to disagree with Mr. 
Blashill as to the success financially of the workmen’s dwellings 
schemes Considering the present price of building it was 
practically impossible to make the speculation profitable. The 
question had become a State one, because it was necessary to 
house the poor properly. Separate or isolated buildings were 
the best. It was an advantage to have the light all round, both 
for cleanliness and sun. 

Mr M. E. Macartney said too much attention could not be 
given to securing light and sun for buildings in blocks. The 
staircase should be excluded from the external air, because 
generally the staircase was used as an extra living- room or 
playing-room for the children, and if it was exposed to the 
external air at all seasons of the year it would not be a very 
suitable place’ for children’s games, An internal staircase with 
a good-sized well-hole and a door at the bottom which could 
not be closed entirely was the best method of construction. 
Many medical men were of the same opinion. 

Mr. Owen Fleming said in the question of housing ‘the 
poor he had only rendered humble assistance. Behind 
all the plans of these block dwellings there must always 
be the question of finance—it ruled the architect’s schemes 
The probable poverty of the tenants must be considered, and 
the best attainable must be given for their money. Ventilation 
should not be overdone, and self-contained tenements were 
the best. It was wrong to think the children in such dwellings 
played on the staircase; they played in the yard. He thought 
Mr. Macartney’s experience was novel. The open staircase 
had many advantages, and he hoped the County Council would 
ever remain firm against all those to be constructed internally. 
Attention, too, ought to be paid to the external appearance of 
such dwellings, as the inmates could appreciate good architec- 
ture. Whatever views architects might have regarding block 
tenements, whenever attempting such work they must make 
their scheme show a profit, otherwise the design would fail — 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith proposed a vote. of thanks, which 
was seconded by Mr. F. G, F. Hooper. Messrs. C. Joseph, 
jun., H. W. Pratt, F. W. Lane and C. H. Brodie also joined in 
the discussion. 

It was announced that at the next meeting, to be held on 
February 23, a paper would be read by Mr. A. W. Hennings 
on ‘‘ The exterior treatment of sharp or acute angles in street 
Sones illustrated by lantern views. 


informed by him that you contemplated purchasing a_ block ( 


THE BRISTOL ELECTRICAL. COMMITTEE 
' AND THEIR ARCHITECT. 


HE following correspondence has passed between Mr. H. 
Williams, architect, and the Bristol Electricity ae 
ment:— ; 
24 Clare Street, Bristol: February 10, 1900. ue 
Sir,—I beg to submit to you a copy of a letter sent to 
electrical committee, together with their reply. cs 
May I respectfully point out to you that the commi 
were willing to pay the sum of 800/ per annum ground. rent for 
one acre of land in Temple Backs, the price asked being gac 
per annum. Capitalised value for the freehold at twenty-fi 
years’ purchase 22,500/. for one acre. I found, negotiated 
and purchased for the committee over 9i acres of freehold land, 
far more eligible, with water frontage and access to the ralways a 
the price for the whole being 14,492/. Ios. 
Having thus saved the city several thousands of pounds, 
is now proposed to deprive me of the appointment of architect 
that was given me unasked. 3 
I consider this most unfair, and I cannot believe that the 
Town Council will consent to my being treated 1 in this ‘way. 
If an apology is necessary for troubling you in the matte 

it is that in your official position you ought to be may 
Be eke with the fact—I oa your obedient servant, : 
HENRY WILLIAMS. 


(COPY.) 


mad Clare Street, Bristol : 
To the Chairman and committee, 

Electricity Department, Bristoh = 8 = = ~— 
Gentlemen,—On June 15 last I received a letter from | yo 
secretary as follows:— © 
City and County of Bristol, Electricity Department, ¢ 
Temple Backs, June 15, 1899. ee. 
Dear Sir,—The electricity committee at their meeting on 
the 9th inst. appointed you architect for the proposed extensio 
of the central electric-lighting station upon the usual terms a: 
regards fees, but with the express understanding that th 
superstructure is to be of the cheapest possible character with 
out sacrificing efficiency. — 0 ar 
The committee desire you to prepare alternate plans: for 
foundations and superstructure, separate and together, and 
they wish you to advise them whether three stacks of the 
dimensions of the existing stacks or two stacks of larger dimen 

sions would ‘be the most econonncal: —Yours faithfully, —. 
FRANK W. PROSSER, Secretary. 
Henry Williams, Esq , architect, — 

Clare Street, Bristol. 


January 25, 1920. a Bs 


= x 


In reply I wrote thus :— ae 
24 Ciare Street, Basel june. 1899. 2 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of th 
15th, and will at'once proceed with the plans for the propose 
extension of the central electric-lighting station. 
Special attention will be given by me in carrying out. th 
instructions from the committee (mentioned in your letter). | oa 
I beg to tender my best thanks to the committee for 
appointing me architect for the proposed extension —I am, dea 
SIT, Phas truly, HENRY. WILLIAMS, 
ae TOCLOT, 2 5q, 


I at once waited on your engineer, Mr. F. Proctor, and wa 


Temple Church, and that negotiations were in progress. 
I saw Mr. F. Proctor, Mr. P. Addie (city valuer) and 
Scrase (churchwarden) at various times, and did all I pos 
could to push forward the negotiations. Ultimately 
negotiations fell through, and. in July last I was instructe 
make borings on land at-Crew’s Hole (which I did), with a vi 
of land there being purchased for the further extension of Z 
works. 

In July I was instructed to look for a sui ieibie site fo 
further extension of your electrical works. I inspected the 
in St. Philip’s Marsh belonging to Messrs. Thomas, and 
commended your committee to purchase a portionofit TI 
instructed to negotiate with Messrs Thomas, and succeed 
obtaining terms which you decided to accep, and you 
upon purchased the land. 4 

In August last I received a letter from your secretary 
follows :— 

Temple Back, Bristol : 
H, Williams, Esq., Clare Street. 

Dear Sir,—The electrical committee at their meeting 0 
Friday last resolved to instruct you to proceed with the pla 
and specifications for additional buildings on the site 
Potters’ Arms arid Rain’s warehouse.— Yours fares 


August 28, 1899 


_. engineer. 


- put the matter was under consideration. 


_ would ruin my reputation and disgrace the Corporation 
_ pointed out that there was a resolution passed by the Council 
_ that the trade rate of wages was to be paid by their contractors. 
_ The outcome of this interview was that I received my appoint- 


_ bound by their letter of appointment. 
_ obtained at considerable trouble a better site and ‘upon reason- 
_ able terms appears to be used as an argument for not employ- 
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-I at once made the plans and submitted them to your 
It was afterwards decided by you that the space 
being so limited, having only accommodation for one engine 
and dynamo, the idea should be abandoned. 
In November last I received a letter thus:— 
Temple Back, Bristol: November 11, 1899. 
H. Williams, Esq., Clare Street. ; . 
Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the electrical committee held 
yesterday it was resolved to appoint you architect for the 
foundations of the proposed building at Avonbank, and the 
‘engineer was authorised to give you the necessary instructions 
for the boring and piling.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK WM. PROSSER, Secretary. 
These plans have been made and handed to your engineer. 


he wrote me a letter thus :— 

Temple Back; Bristol: January 19, 1900. 
Dear Sir,—Referring to your Mr. Sargent’s call, we hope 

to be able to give you our final instructions and drawings of our 

requirements for the Avonbank station foundations by next 


On January 19 


a Wednesday or Thursday.— Yours faithfully, 


H, FARADAY PROCTOR, City Electrical,Engineer. 


It will be seen by the foregoing correspondence that my 


. appointment as architect has been confirmed from time to time, 
- and that my engagement applied also to the new site. 


Several months ago I was requested to attend at the 


_ chairman’s office to meet him and the vice-chairman, which I 


did. I was informed by the chairman that it was intended to 
considerably increase the size of the works, but at that time 
the committee did not own any property excepting a small 
public-house (Potters’ Arms), and no scheme had been decided 
upon as regards the site of the proposed extension of the works, 
I was asked by the 
chairman whether, in the event of my being employed as 
architect, I would reduce my charges below 5 per cent. on the 
outlay as hitherto charged by me. I replied I could me ; it 

also 


ment dated June 15, 1899 
On Friday last I called on the chairman and asked him 
whether the committee intended me to carry out the super- 


' structure, and he informed me they did not—that their 
_ engineer would do so 
committee for a draughtsman which appeared in the Z/ectrical 
_ Review, and which draughtsman is, I understand, now employed 


I showed him an advertisement by your 


by the committee. 
I cannot understand this attempt to shelve me from the 


_ Position to which I have been deliberately appointed ; and I 


cannot for one moment believe that the committee desire to do 


_ otherwise than to act by me ina fair and honourable manner. 
_ Itis perfectly clear that a very large extension was contem- 
plated. 


It is also perfectly clear that if I had not succeeded in 
obtaining for you a more eligible site than the one which was 
Originally proposed, your committee would have been morally 
The fact of my having 


ing meas your architect for the superstructure. I cannot too 
_ Strongly protest against this treatment, and must again ask your 
_ kind attention to the unqualified terms of the secretary’s letter 
_to me of June 15, whereby I was unconditionally appointed your 
architect. I cannot help thinking that after your committee 
has given a fair and impartial consideration to what I have 
Said, they must come to the conclusion that I ought to be 
entrusted with the designing of the superstructure at 


oe -Avonbank. 


__H. Williams, Esq, Clare Street. 


5 a 


__ I must apologise for having troubled you at this length, but 
the importance of the matter to me must be my excuse.— 


_ Awaiting the favour of a reply, Iam, your obedient servant, 


HENRY WILLIAMS. 


Electricity Department, Temple Back : 
February 9, 1900. 
Dear Sir,—I have submitted your letter of the 25th ult. to 
_ the electrical committee, and they have directed me to inform 
_ you that in appointing you on June 15, 1899, architect for the 


__ Proposed extension of the central electric-lighting station, the 
* committee had no intention of extending the appointment 
_ beyond what was expressed in the words used by me, which 
_ apply only to the proposed extension at Temple Back. 


The building at Avonbank willbe of a different character 


_ to that which you would have been asked to erect at Temple 
_ Back, and the committee think that it can well be erected by 


_ the electrical engineer. 


; é In these circumstances the committee, 
whilst regretting that 


you have misunderstood your appoint- ! 


ment, féel that they are unable to employ you as an architect 
for the building at Avonbank.— Yours faithfully, 
FRANK W. PROSSER, Secretary. 


The letter in reply received from the secretary states :— 
“ The building at Avonbank will be of a different character to 


| that which you would have been asked to erect at Temple 


Back, and the committee think that it can well be erected by 
the electrical engineer.” 

My appointment, dated June 15, says :—“ With the express 
understanding that the superstructure is to be of the cheapest 
possible character without sacrificing efficiency.” It is perfectly 
clear that the committee could not erect at Avonbank a 
building cheaper than the cheapest which they intended to 
erect at Temple Back, and I certainly fail to see where the 
words “building of a different character” apply. I am aware 
that it is proposed to use Babcox & Wilson’s boilers 
exclusively in the Avonbank station, but I would remind you 
that in the Temple Back station: you have Babcox & Wilson’s 
boilers and Lancashire boilers. How the character of the 
Avonbank station is to be altered I cannot understand. I 
would respectfuliy point out to you that if an architect pre- 
sumed to ask you to employ him as an electrical engineer for 
the machinery, boilers and fitting up of your electrical works, 
you certainly would not do so, and consider it an absurdity. I 
venture to submit to you that for your committee to employ an 
electrical engineer to erect your buildings at a cost of several 
thousand pounds is an experiment (which your committee 
intend to carry out) if the Corporation decide that they should 
do so, unless the Corporation consider that it would be as great 
an absurdity for the engineer to carry out architect’s work as it 
would be for the architect to carry out electrical engineer’s 
work. Of course this is a matter entirely for your consideration. 


PERSIAN TILES. 


HE student of the arts, industries and handicrafts of Persia, 
says the Vice Consul-General of the United States at 
Teheran, receives but little assistance from the writers of either 
ancient or modern times. Poets, historians, philosophers, 
romancists of classic fame never condescend to analyse or in- 
terpret for posterity. the avocations or the labours of the people 
among whom they lived. They were, nevertheless, the slaves 
of the situation, and. had to mould their style and subjects so 
as to procure the favour and patronage of kings. To magnify 
events and intensify their meaning and effect in all the vivid 
hues of oriental colouring, was the aim and business of the 
historian. His work has one recommendation : it is drawn to’ 
a scale. Everything is colossal, and to those not acquainted 
with his methods he appears to be impartial. Success or 
disaster, victory or defeat, prosperity or calamity, feasting or 
mourning, all receive the same treatment. Nothing could be 
small, nothing insignificant.. His imagination, not his judg- 
ment, secured the favour and-earned the reward. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find him silent on the minor, yet. 
practical, realities of the national life. 

To trace the course of any industry in Persia which has 
survived the ravages of time is an interesting study. The 
industrial activity, though unnoticed by the records, is very 
closely interwoven with the texture of the national life, and in 
its pictorial aspects reflects its peculiar and dominating charac- 
teristics. It will, moreover, be found that where the skill of 
the artist has been united to the handicraft of the artisan, the 
product has taken firm hold and has remained, under various 
forms and degrees’ of excellence, through every national, 
dynastic and religious change, This proposition receives its 
most practical illustration and proof in the industry associated 
with the manufacture of porcelain, glazed and encaustic tiles. 
Their invention lies far back in the twilight of history. They 
have been excavated in their almost original lustre from the 
buried cities and entombed palaces of Babylonia, Persia and 
Media, and are now the treasures of the museums of the West. 

Tiles, in their pictorial aspect, have had considerable variety 
of form and representation. In one instance a tile contains a 
complete picture, while in another it may form a small section 
of a large composition. 

In the early stages of the art the surface of the tiles appears 
to have been generally smooth and flat, while in later develop- 
ments raised or embossed figures have entered largely into the 
design, especially for mural and frieze ornamentation.: The 
esthetic idea was generally modified to represent the character, 
the predilections and the policy of the reigning monarch of the 
period. Warriors in complete armour, hunting, feasting and 
religious. devotions diversified the illustrative scenes. The 
artistic perceptions, though not always correct, have been 
generally free from the blemishes and luxurious depravity 
which have defaced other domains of art. 

In the superiority of materials, in the delicacy of design, in 
the beauty of colouring and perfection of finish, nothing has 
perhaps equalled the work of the thirteenth, fourteenth anc 
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fifteenth centuries of the Christian era. The tiles produced 
during this period were generally devoted to the decoration of 
mosques, holy places, shrines and tombs of saints of the 
Mahommedan faith. f k 
The centre is composed of flowers or geometrical figures, 
and the border consists of written passages from the Koran. 


A golden tint pervades the whole surface, sometimes united | 


with a shade of blue, giving to the design a peculiar softness 
and charm, The materials and the.method of producing this 
characteristic. are now unknown, and hitherto no attempt to 
reproduce it has been successful either in Persia or Europe. 
One tile manufacturer in Teheran, after experimenting. for 
many years, seems to be on the path of success. 

How this beautiful art was lost to the world is a question 
often asked, but without eliciting any satisfactory answer. It 
is, however, generally known. that certain departments of art 
workmanship were in former times confined to small communi- 
ties, and not infrequently to the members and branches of one 
family, who looked upon themselves as close guilds and the 
possessors of special secrets, rights and priyileges, 


absolute extinction. It is therefore not unreasonable to €on- 
clude that either by famine, pestilence, the sword or exile the 
art and the artist perished for ever. Twenty years ago 
examples of this work could be bought for a trifling sum, but 
at the present time the finer specimens command ridiculously 
high prices. fle vs 7 

It should be noted that vessels of household use, especially 
vases, ewers, basins and dishes, were made’ of the same 
materials, with the same glow and tint of colouring, but, being 
more delicate in texture and more fragile in form, very few 
examples remain 


At the present time two classes of tiles are made, the plain 


aad the pictorial—the former in a variety of shades for flooring, 
and the latter chiefly for mural decorations. As a general rule 
tiled floors consist of alternate white and coloured rows, though 
some are laid in composite designs. The masonry of the gates 
of Teheran, the domes of mosques and shrines, and some public 
buildings are overlaid with variegated tiles'in arabesque or 
mosaic designs. The effect is graceful, though decidedly 
oriental. ‘The thickness of the tile varies from two-thirds of an 
inch to 3 inches. Those used on the outside of buildings are 
the thickest. 

The material used in the composition of the groundwork 
consists of nine-tenths of pulverised quartz to one-tenth of 
strongly adhesive clay, and the glazing is compounded of flint 
and potash. All the minerals used in the manufacture of tiles 
and porcelain for groundwork, glazing and colouring are found 
‘an the country. 

With our preconceived notions of complicated manufactur- 
ing processes, it is difficult to imagine that the most beautiful 
carpets in the world are the product of the gipsy’s tent ; or that 
the glowing surface of the ornamental tile can have received 
its shape, colour and hardening in a mud hut, with no. more 
machinery than a pestle and mortar and an ordinary knife. In 
such surroundings, organised labour troubles have not much 
scope for operation. ‘ 

No sanitary laws exist for the regulation of workshops, or 
even a general inspection of the conditions of living and habita- 
tion, In this respect every many is a law to himself. 

No insurance society has so far been organised in Persia, 
either for life or property, though some English companies 
insure goods in transit in the interior, and a Dutch agency is 
trying to introduce the system of life insurance. 

The social conditions and religious prejudices and restric- 
tions prohibit to avery large extent the employment of female 
labour in factories or workshops. Carpet weaving seems to be 
the only industry in which their services are utilised. 

The Persian Government gives no encouragement and lends 
no aid to native industries beyond being a purchaser of the 
goods produced. A little help in reviving old arts and sup- 
porting modern ones. would benefit a large section of the 
population and give an impetus to the exercise of artistic and 
mechanical skill. 

The tile will continue to be used as a covering and orna- 
ment for the domes, cupolas and minarets, both inside and 
outside of mosques and other sacred buildings, but for houses 
and public buildings it seems to be gradually falling out of the 
taste and fashion of the times and giving way to simpler and 
cheaper materials. For durability it is superior to anything 
now in use, but the cement by which it is attached to the 
masonry lacks the proper adhesive qualities and it often 
separates and falls away. 

The tile business of Persia is very humble and simple. The 
most extensive is carried on, from pulverising the quartz to 
putting the finished . article on the market, by the proprietor, 
his son and four helpers.: Under such industrial conditions not 
much room is left for the contractor and sub-contractor, and yet 
I believe such divisions are not unusual. 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the prices of tiles, for 
the variety of shape, ornament and size seem to almost. equal 


This gave. 
them. profitable advantages, but it exposed their craft to 


4 
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the number of tiles produced, and each has a different price. 
But as a formula to include all, it may be stated that floors, . 


dados, borders, window-seats, &c., can’be fitted up from 3 dols. 
to 15 dols. per square-yard. | ele pete otk gig 
- Hitherto the foreign demand for this product has been com- 


‘paratively small. Orders have been executed for London and 
The heavy cost of transport is the chief hindrance‘to — 


Paris. 
the export trade.” So.long-as the camel, the mule and the ass 
are the only freight vehicles, Persian industries. will labour 
under great disadvantages. ‘The rates for carriage are for tiles. 


the same as for every species of merchandise, viz. from eight to 


twelve cents a ton per mile, which means from Teheran to: 
Bushire, exclusive of Customs and commission, 80 dols. 


The free and untrammelled adoption by Persia of improved s 


methods of transport and communication and the development 
of the resources ‘of the. country are being greatly impeded by 
monopolies, concessions and conventions, which, instea 


infusing new life into native industries and utilising natural 


either cause industries to lapse into a state of decrepitude or 


inanity, or are used as instruments to foster the processes of _ 


decay. : 
When Pers 


ia can shake herself frée from these shackles. 


products so as to give increased employment to the population, — 


of foreign drags and interference, and give freedom, instruction — 
and help to native enterprises, then and not till then may she — 


hope to take her place as one of the 
world. 

The principal ornamental-ti 
addressed as follows :— OS apie 
Ustad Ali Mohammad, Hassanabad. PNG 

Seyd Habid, Kashi-paz, Khiaban-i-Ala-ed-Dowlah. 


Persia. 


Va 


le makers. of Teheran may be 


producing nations of the 


Mosaic work as understood among us does not exist in. — 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


T a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association in, 
the Royal Institution, Princes Street, on the 6th inst. — 
Professor Francis G. Baily, M.A., delivered a lecture on 


“ Electric-light Wiring Systems.” 


Mr. James Bruce, W.S., 
presided. 


In the course of his lecture Professor Baily ex- — 


plained that the materials used in the construction of cables — 
were copper for the conductor and indiarubber or oiled or — 


waxed paper for the most part for the insulator. From the 
dynamos to the buildings the conductors, he said, might be 
completely insulated, or one of them might be earthed. The 
latter method introduced complications if the distance were 
great. In a third method both were insulated, but one was 
connected to earth at the dynamos. On the three-wire system, 
as used in Edinburgh, this protected against excess of pressure 
on any consumer’s premises. 


upon the system that was used. ‘The systems of distribution in | 
buildings were the tree system and the separate circuit system, 
Combinations of the tree were frequently employed for con-— 


venience and economy. All systems required fuses or protective 
devices against excessive currents in the cables, 
most easily applied .in the separate circuit system, with 
main and branch fuses, or with an intermediate set in large 
buildings. Repetition of fuses, he advised, should be avoided 
as far as possible. With reference to the construction 


of cables, Professor Baily said the wires should consist of — 
three or more strands, the insulator be continuous and imper- ~ 
vious to water, or be protected from the access of water. © 
Moisture from plaster walls or mortar, oils, and heat were — 
detrimental to indiarubber. The joints of cables were weak © 


points owing to possible-bad workmanship and the difficulty of 


adequately reproducing ‘the original covering of the cable. — 


The use of special joint boxes, he pointed out, avoided this 


danger. Cables, he went on to say, were protected by lead — 
covering, wood casing, stranded iron wires, iron or steel pipes, 
If buried in’plaster the last 
was the only adequate protection against mechanical injury. In ~ 
certain cases the concentric earthed system’might be used, as — 
The connection of the cables 
to fittings, he next mentioned, was a source of possible danger, 
and the mechanical protection and the exclusion of moisture ~ 
were not always properly carried out, while the junction 


the last being the most efficient. 


it possessed some advantages. 


between cables and flexible wires was often. unsatisfactory: 
Professor Baily concluded by giving a summary of the require- 
ments for a thoroughly safe system. “The lecture was illus+ 


trated by diagrams, lantern slides and examples of materials — 
and apparatus, and at the close the Professor was accorded a — 


vote of thanks. 


The new central fire station at Lauriston and the City — 


v 


The effect of leaks depended — 


w 


These were: — 


a 


et 
1 


i 
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Chambers extension buildings were visited on the roth inst. by _ 


the Edinburgh Architectufal Association. 
turn-out of members. 


Williamson, A.R.I B.A., interim city architect, the party was 


shown over the first-named buildings, and were much impressed 


by the ccmpleteness of the manner in which the station has 


There was a large 
Under the leadership of Mr. James A. — 
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‘been planned and equipped for the efficient working of the 
‘brigade. Nothing appeared to have been overlooked calcu- 
lated to make the station one of the most complete in the 
‘kingdom. ‘ Referring to the question of site, Mr. Williamson 
drew attention to the difficulty experienced in Edinburgh to find 
a site sufficiently large and central to include space for the drilling 
‘of the men, an essential requisite in all modern fire brigade 
‘stations. Having regard to that difficulty, he stated that the Town 
‘Council had turned its attention to the Cattle Market, where, by 
restricting the actual buildings to a smaller area than would 
otherwise be possible, the market could be used when free 
for drill purposes, of which the advantage was obvious. The 
_attention of the visitors was directed to the central position of 
‘the site, and, by means of a map of the city, Mr. Williamson 
showed that a circle, having the site of the new station as its 
centre, circumscribed the greater part of the area comprised 


_ within the city’s municipal boundary, and said that the site was 


equally convenient.as an approach to the various parts of the 
city by the thoroughfares of Lauriston, Lauriston Place and 
Lady Lawson Street. The company afterwards proceeded to 


_ the Council chambers, and were there shown over the new 


“ 
a. 


“Oa 
a 


‘ 


buildings, which were much. admired for the completeness and 
appropriate architectural character. Reference was made to 
the comprehensive scheme of new municipal offices, of which 
the recently finished buildings are the first instalment. After 
tea had been served, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., president of. the 
Association, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Williamson, which 
was heartily accorded. 


“SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


; HE usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in the 
library at the museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, on the 

12th inst., Mr. Gilbert Goudie in the chair. Before proceeding 

‘to the ordinary business, the meeting resolved to record their 
‘sense of the great loss the Society had sustained in the recent 
deaths of their president, the Marquis of Lothian, and Mr. 
James Macdonald, LL.D., one of their foreign secretaries. 


_ (Lord Lothian held the office of president for nearly a quarter of 


a century, and to the influence which he exerted and the 
Sagacious advice he was ever ready to give the present prosperous 
condition of the Society and of the National Museum under 
‘its charge may in a great measure be ascribed. The first 
paper read was a description of the towers of James V. at 
Holyrood Palace| by Mr. John Sinclair, F.S.A.Scot.. As no 


_ thorough exposition either with respect to their characteristic 


exterior or their intricate internal structure had yet been given, 
he had been induced by the interest of the subject to make an 
attempt to supply the deficiency. After alluding to the de- 
‘scription by John Young, Somerset Herald, of the palace in 


_ 1503, and noticing the entries in the Lord High Treasurer’s 
__ accounts, he inferred from these and from a reference in 1515 
_ tothe Auld Tower of Holyrood that there was good ground for 
_ attributing the oldest part of the structure to James IV. From 


other circumstances it was inferred that the towers shown in 
the views of Hollar and Gordon of Rothiemay were the work 
of James V., a conclusion borne out by an elaborate examina- 


__ tion of various points in connection with their external and in- 


my, building 


ternal construction, and their relation to other parts of the 
as it existed in the time of Mary Stuart. 


__ After tracing the changes and extensions effected by Sir 


William Bruce, he concluded by giving a minute de- 
‘scription of the interior arrangement of the older 
towers, the sole survivors of. the original palace. In the 


___ second paper Dr. Ireland gave a rejoinder to the “ Supple- 


«, 
" 


mentary Notes on the Scottish de Quencys.” Dr Ireland 


_ observed that the name of Quincy was in all the copies of the 


Roll of Battle Abbey, and though interpolations had been made 


_ ‘on this list, it was not likely that this would have done for so 


illustrious a family before the last of the male line expired in 


-1264. Dr. Ireland was now able to trace the De Quencys to 


the beginning of the twelfth century from a grant to the 


Or Priory of Dunmow Little by Saher de Quency, the father 


of another Saher, from His lands in Suffolk. Mr. Bain 
had tried to throw discredit upon the received accounts 
of the savage treatment of the Countess of Buchan and 
of the sister. of Robert the Bruce, who fell into the 
hands of Edward I., from an extract of a contemporary 


_ document concerning the imprisonment of a» Welshman ina 


cage in a house in Bristol Castle, where he was shut up at 


t 


night. Dr, Ireland observed that it was too bold to assume 
that a cage at Bristol to imprison a Welshman must be of the 


_ Same pattern as a cage in a turret at. Berwick, especially de- 


signed by the greatest of the Plantagenets to torment a lady 
who would not submit to: his usurpation. He gave a transla- 


a} 


tion of the original order from Rymer’s Foedera, which proved 


_ that the Countess was imprisoned day and night «in» the cage, 


and fully confirmed the descriptions given» by »Tytler -and 
~ Burton. 


He also showed that the daughter of William, the 


eS son of Ness, who married Robert de Quency and conveyed 


to him the lands of Leuchars, though mentioned as “ filia 
orabilis” in the Cartulary of St. Andrews, calls herself 
Eva in the only known document issued by herself. 
In the charters extending and confirming the grants made by 
Robert de Quency to the Abbey of Newbotle, Seyr de Quency, 
his son, is styled Earl of Winchester. Amongst the witnesses . 
to these. grants is found the name of Jocelin, bishop of 
Glasgow, who was known to have died on April 26, 1199. 
Now, Seyr de Quency was not made Earl of Winchester till 
about eight years after, a consideration which throws suspicion 
upon the-grants, We have not the original charters of the 
Abbey of Newbotle, but a parchment volume of unknown 
antiquity, which is now in the Advocates’ Library. Dr. Ireland 
gave some additional notes which he had gathered about this 
once great but now forgotten Norman family, In conclusion, 
he thanked Mr., Bain for the additions which he had 
afforded to the research, and hoped that he would yet 
find time and opportunity to examine the hundred charters 
about the De Quencys in the library. of Magdalen 
College, which could not fail to elicit facts illustrating the 
history both of Scotland and of England. In the third paper, 
Mr. Alexander Munro described a rude stone slab in the moor- 
land at Strathy, Sutherlandshire, which bears on one face, very 
clearly incised, a cross of peculiar form, nearly 3 feet in length. 
The summit and the base, as well as the two arms, terminate 
in circles formed by the expansion of the two outer lines of the 
cross. In the centres of the four circular expansions are 
hollows or cups of about 3 inches in diameter, and in the centre 
of the cross are traces of a fifth cup. If these could be supposed 
to represent the cups and rings of the Pagan sculptures on rocks 
and stones, we might be justified in assigning to this cross a very 
early date ; but whether it might be assigned to the seventh 
century or to the thirteenth, it was a cross of form unique in 
Scotland, and therefore of much archeological interest In 
the last paper Mr. William Buchan, F.S.A.Scot., gave a notice 
of a bronze scabbard tip of late Celtic type which was recently 
found newly thrown up in a mole-hill on the farm of Glen- 
cotho, in Holms Water, Peeblesshire. It is of cast-bronze and 
bifurcated to fit the end of thé scabbard, having the outer 
surface ornamented by a wavy scroll of the peculiar curves of 
Late Celtic ornamentation, These curves combine in an 
ornament somewhat resembling a leaf or a bird’s head, in the 
centre of which is a circular socket, which has been apparently 
filled with enamel. 


Re Dumfries and Maxwélitown Public Library 
Competition. 


SIR,—We noticed in your i$sue of January 5 an account of 
the above competition, and we, being one of the competitors, 
think it is in the interest of the profession that a few facts 
should be brought to your notice. 

It appears that the choice in the final selection lay between 
the drawings numbered 3 and 4, and that No. 4 was adopted 
by the committee by a majority of twelve to three. Our drawings 
and specification are each marked No. 4, and when the draw- 
ings were returned to us we naturally wrote to the committee 
asking for an explanation. After writing twice.and waiting 
some time we received a letter from them stating our drawings 
were not marked No. 4, but you will see by the drawings them- 
selves that this is not correct. Another point that may be of 
interest is the fact that about a fortnight before the drawings 
were to be sent in (and of course by that time architects would 
have their designs almost completed) we received a notice from 
the councils stating that the foundation-stone was laid on 
September 15, but that it would not affect the preparation of 
the plans in any way. 

We venture to suggest that it would have been impossible 
to lay the foundation-stone unless a plan had been decided 
upon, and also the position in which: the stone was to. be 
placed. 

We enclose you copy of our correspondence with the 
councils, and shall be obliged if you will give publicity to same 
in your paper as another instance of the curious way in which 
some competitions are conducted.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBB & GRIERSON. 

Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. : 

February. 7, 1900, 


Lee Dumfries and Maxwelliown Public Library. 


Town Hall, Dumfries: September 16,1899. 
. S1IR,—I beg to inform you, to prevent any misunderstanding 
on the part.of competing architects, that the: foundation«stone 
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of this building was laid on Friday last, to suit the convenience 
of the donors. 
It is not, however, intended that this should affect the 
preparation of plans in any way.—I am, yours faithfully, 
JOHN GRIERSON, Clerk to the Joint Councils. 


ten Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. : 
January 23, 1900. 
Re Dumfries and Maxwelltown Public Library Competition. 

SIR,—We enclose you report of above competition that 
appeared i in The Architect of January 5, and kindly ask you for 

an explanation. 

It appears from the report that the final choice lay between 
Nos. 3 and 4, and the committee, by a majority of twelve to 
three, resolved to recommend the adoption of No. 4, and it 
states “the author of this plan was generally known to be Mr. 
Alan B. Crombie, of Dumfries” (rather an unusual thing in a 
competition where all the competitors are supposed to be 
unknown). Possibly the foundation-stone having been laid 
before or on September 16, 1899, may account for it. 

We beg to say that all our drawings are marked No. 4, 
which number is also on the wooden case enclosing them, 
and it is on that account that we ask for an explanation, 

At the same time, it is usual for each of the competitors to 
receive a copy of the assessor’s report, and it is only fair for us 
to ask you to forward one 

Awaiting your early reply, we are, yours faithfully, 

Ropsp & GRIERSON. 

iis Grierson, Esq., Town Hall, Dumfries, N.B. 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. : 
January 31, 1900. 


ke Dumfries and Maxwelltown Public Library Competition. 

SirR,—We have been expecting a reply to our letter of 
23rd inst., in which we enclosed a cutting from 7he Architect 
of January 5 with reference to the above competition. Will 
you please let us hear from you by return, with a copy of the 
assessor's report ?—Yours faithfully, 

RopB & GRIERSON. 
J. Grierson, Esq., Town Hall, Darts N.B. 


Town Hall Buildings, Dumfries : 
February 2, 1900. 
Public Library. 

SiRs,—Yours of 23rd and 31st ult. were duly received. Your 
plan was not marked No. 4 by the assessor, but No. 6. 
It is not the intention of the councils to furnish copies of the 
assessor’s report to architects.—I am, yours faithfully, 

SAM BROWN, 
Town Clerk depute. 
Messrs. Robb & Grierson, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


H. BZ. ‘walmisley. 


S1R,—I was pleased to observe in the last instalment of 
the interesting “History of Stained-Glass in England” a 
reference to the memorial-window to Henry Beaumont 
Walmisley, in the church of Holy Trinity, Bessboro’ Gardens. 
Had his life been prolonged, Walmisley would undoubtedly 
have risen to considerable eminence in his profession. 

He was born at 18 Cowley Street, Westminster--the house 
remaining almost in statu quo— March 11, 1830.. His father, 
Thomas Forbes Walmisley, a distinguished glee- -writer and 
a prominent member of the musical world of London in his 
day, was, from 1814 until his retirement in 1852, organist of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. His grandfather, William Walmisley, 
was Clerk of the Papers to the House of Lords, while his 
mother was the daughter of William Capon, draughtsman to 
the Duke of York, and a famous architectural scene-painter. 
Thomas Attwood Walmisley, M.A. and Mus D. Cantab., his 
eldest brother, one of our most distinguished church composers, 
was professor of music in the University of Cambridge, and 
organist of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges. Another brother, 
the Rev. Horatio Walmisley, is at present vicar of Iffley, near 
Oxford, 

At the age of ten Henry Beaumont was admitted a chorister 
of New College, Oxford, under the auspices of the Rev. Peter 
Maurice, chaplain of that Society, and while there he had the 
advantage of studying under Dr. Stephen Elvey, the organist. 
A remarkably pleasing portrait in oils, representing him as a 
boy in New College choir, is in the possession of my friend, 
Mr. Arthur Walmisley, another of his brothers. When his 
voice broke in 1845 he entered King’s College School, Strand, 
where he gained many prizes, becoming in 1850 assistant to 
Dr. Major, the distinguished head master. While here he 
wrote two poems, which were printed. In 1853 he was 
appointed organist to Holy Trinity, Westminster, a post 
he resigned in 1856 on his proceeding to Hanover 


with a classical pupil.. He played on the organ, and 
conducted concerts before the king and queen, and was 
presented by them with a valuable ring. He. returned — 
to England in 1857, and died at his fathers house in 
Cowley Street on October 13, surviving his brother, the 
Cambridge professor, a little over a year. He was buried in 
Brompton Cemetery. His compositions include a set of six | 
songs, published by subscription in 1853, and a Christmas — 
carol, “Hark! what sounds are sweetly stealing,” Mie: in 
the Rev. Dr. Maurice’s “ Choral Harmony.” 

‘The painted window in Holy Trinity Church was siescaen 
for by the boys of his choir, the minor Canons of Westminster 
and Archdeacon Bentinck, the founder of the church. Thinking 7 
the above details might interest your readers who are fond of : 
church music—I am, yours faithfully, Oe 

Joun S. ‘Bumpus. > i 

Glebelands, Stoke Newington : February II, ia 


GENERAL. 


The Trustees of the Wallace Collection hope to pen the 
rooms in Manchester Square in the course of next May. 

The Gross Value of the estate of Mr. George Furness, _ 
formerly a contractor for part of the main drainage works and 
the Thames Embankment, who died on the “gth ult., aged 
seventy-eight years, is 303,826/, 

Mr. A. Walker, of Hobart, obtained the first: prize of 150d. 
in the competition for the local post office ; the second prize 
was awarded to Messrs. Robertson & Marks, of Sydney. — of 

Mr. Van Norman McGee has been appointed to the chair _ 
of civil engineering at the Chinese Imperial University ates 
Tien Tsin 

The Belfast Harbour Commissioners intend to extend a 
the shed in York Dock at a cost of 8,500/. . i 4 

The Ayrshire and Galloway Archeological Association i 
having a balance of about 170/. in hand, part of the money will 
be given to the restoration of Glenluce Abbey, and the | 
remainder for the restoration of Crossraguel Abbey. 

Kelvingrove House, Glasgow, which was erected from 
the plans of Robert Adam, is now being demolished in order 
to provide a site for the concert hall of the mises Exhibition, 
which is to be opened next year. 

An Additional Lock is to be constructed at Teddington 
which will be the largest on the Thames. Its length will be 
650 feet and the width 25 feet. The estimated cost is 20,0007, 

Mr. Edwin Bale will read a paper on “ Artistic Convent 
before the Society of Arts on Wednesday next. Sir L ue 
Tadema, RA., will preside. 

A Paper on “ The Legal Position of wach in  Roatent 
to Local Authorities” will be read by Mr. E. J. Naldvelt, — 
barrister-at- law before the Society of Architects on Thursday _ 
next. 

Mr. George Hepworth, architect, Roahaese hae: taken 
first prize for his set of designs, marked “ Excelsior,” for the 
proposed public baths to be erected by the Elland District 
Council. 

The Estate has been valued at 215,672/. 9s. 6d. gross, a 
166,5352. 6s. 1d. net, of Mr. George Pearson of Brickendonbury, 
Herts (formerly of Bradford), and of S. Pearson & So 
Limited, contractors, 10 Victoria Street, London, who died o 
March 3 last, aged sixty-five years, and whose will woe the 
date December 21, 1895. 

The Second eS banquet, of the allied protescieua 
civil engineers, architects and surveyors of Newport and 
district was held at the Westgate Hotel, Newport, on the 9th 
inst. Mr. W. Stopford Smyth, M.I.C.E., president for the year, 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the mayor (Mz. — 
Greenland), Mr. A. Swash (vice-chairman), Mr. R. H. ye 
(borough engineer), and others. 

It has been decided to restore the south transept ‘of Chest 
Cathedral, and place a monument therein as a memorial to the — 
late Duke of Westminster. It was one of the Duke’s m 
cherished desires to .see the transept restored, and this 
memorial, it is felt, will be the most suitable scheme. ‘Tt will” 
cost about 10, ooo, A representative committee has bee 
formed, with Sir Horatio Lloyd and the Mae of Chester as 
honorary secretaries. Sayre cht 

School of Art Wood-Carving.—As vue rooms at prese 
, occupied by the school in the Imperial Institute buildin 
‘have been handed over to the London: University, the da 
classes and a special Saturday afternoon class for those’ pupils — 
who cannot otherwise attend will after March 1 be carried on 
in the North Gallery of that building. But the evening ciasses 
will necessarily for the present be closed. Some of the free 
studentships maintained by means of funds granted to 
school by the City and Guilds Institute and the Company i 
Drapers are vacant, and forms of application for these and — 
further particulars selaiing $ to the school may be opie from 
the manager. oo Se 
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«Oe Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


4 Ir is a step in the right direction when we find the 
‘improvements committee of the London County Council 


proposing that designs should be obtained to enable the 
Council to insure beauty and dignity for the new thorough- 


official eyes only a series of building plots which the 


- various purchasers or lessees can utilise as they please. 


The committee have recommended that eight “leading ” 


_ architects should be invited to send in designs, four of the 


eight being nominated by the County Council and four by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Each architect 
is to receive 150/. for his designs, but the precaution is 
taken to recommend “that the invitations should be care- 
fully worded, so that the Council should not. come under 
any obligation to select any particular design or to employ 
any of the architects, and that the Council should have a 
perfect right to make what use it likes of the plans to be 
submitted.” Now if we remember that the total cost of 
the improvement, or, in other words, the value of 
the property, is estimated to be 4,862,500/, an expendi- 
ture of 1,200/. in order to discover the best way of 


laying it out is a much more satisfactory affair for 


the London County Council than for the leading architects 
of London. The fees to be paid for a scheme that, in 
addition to utility, should possess beauty and civic dignity, 
like some of the grand thoroughfares in certain continental 
cities, are at the rate of 6d. percent. The Council will 
have the right to utilise the designs with as much liberty as 


_) if they were blank sheets of drawing-paper, and can there- 
', fore employ draughtsmen, or it may be officials of the 
- works committee, to transform them as they please. 
_ not a word is said about what will be prescribed to those 
_ who obtain the building sites, the Council will be able to 

‘insist on their transformed design being carried out, and 
_ no ulterior profit can in that case arise to the original 


As 


designers. But if, on.the other hand, it should be ordered 
hereafter that everyone who takes up a site must employ 
one or other of the eight architects, then the proposal is 


“3 unfair, for it is giving a monopoly to a few men who will 
_ owe their positions mainly to the favour of the Council of 
_ the Institute or the County Council. 


While therefore we 
are glad to see that an opportunity arises for considering 


_ the effect of a street as a whole, the conditions under which 
_, architectural aid is sought are not of a kind to satisfy the 
- majority of leading architects in the Metropolis. 


The pro- 
posal is one of those ‘‘ penny-wise” efforts to gain reputa- 


_ tion for economy which have made the Council notorious. 


M. BénarpD, the architect for the Californian University, 


cy has returned to France after his visit to the United States, 


where he was engaged in arranging the preliminaries for the 
great undertaking. In order to gratify the students in the 


_ Villa Médicis, Rome, where he once resided, M. BENARD 
sailed from New York to Naples. 


He then made the 
journey to Rome. He received an ovation from the 
students, who feel as if they could claim some share in the 


_ renown of an architect who succeeded in a competition in 
which all the principal architects of the world were sup- 


posed to have taken taken part. In reality the competition 


was more restricted, but if a larger number of architects 


had engaged in it M. Brnarp might have been no less suc- 
cessful. His first duty on his return to Paris will be to pre- 
pare the /oges for the competitors for the Prix de Rome in 
musical composition. The competition will be held in the 
Chateau de Compiégne, which is in the charge of M. 


 B&narp as Official architect. 


Tue Local Government Board having appointed a 


committee to inquire into the causes of the high death- 
rate in Dublin, the evidence given is often: startling. 


~ On Monday, for example, Mr. Macurre, who was formerly 


chairman of the health committee of the Corporation, said 


_ he did not think that any unprejudiced engineer who tested 


_. the houses in Dublin would pass more than half of them, 


_ and that conclusion referred to houses in the principal 


or a 
a 


As a rule a street is in 


Squares as well as in back streets, The system of inspec- 
tion in Dublin was described as far less exacting than that 
adopted in London. The borough surveyor said he had 


| taken down several hundreds of the tenement houses in 


the city, and the condition of some of them was too 
terrible to be described. As the indifference to sanitation 
is of ancient date in Dublin, it is almost impossible now to 
remedy the evil. There. has been no main drainage, and 
some time must elapse before the works in progress are 
completed. The tidal river-is not altogether an advantage, 
for it appears that on the north side of Dublin there are 
700 acres, and 300 acres on the south side, with sewers 
which are tide-locked. ‘The Corporation are endeavouring 
to improve matters, but the difficulty is, in so poor a city, 
to recoup the outlay. Building schemes especially are 
unprofitable. Neither baths nor workmen’s dwellings can 
be carried on without large contributions every year from 
the rates. 


On Friday last the French papers announced that 
M. BILuorgé, architect, of Amiens, had been entered on the 
roll of officers of the Academy, a distinction which French- 
men prize. He won it by his services as “surveillant ” of 
the works in the ecclesiastical buildings of that diocese. 
But he was not destined to wear the ribbon. On the same 
morning he was engaged in an examination of some of the 
operations which are in progress at the upper part. of 
Amiens Cathedral. He had ascended to the exterior 
gallery, which is above the rose window, and was about to 
pass from it on a scaffolding leading to the part he desired 
to see, when somehow he unfortunately lost his balance 
and fell over the quatrefoiled balustrade to the parvis. As 
the height is over 130 feet, he was killed instantaneously, a 
martyr to duty whose memory should be respected. 


THE Founders’ Company have again decided on a com- 
petition for designs and models in metal, wood, plaster or 
any suitable material for casting. It is open to founders, 
designers, craftsmen and apprentices engaged in the foundry 
business or allied trades within the City of London or the 
metropolitan area. The objects selected are a casting, a 
group, figure or head, a panel in ornamental figure, a bell, 
and a design which may be a drawing, model or pattern for 
any kind of cast metal work. If we can accept Stow as an 
authority, the founders’ work in his time consisted of cast 
candlesticks, chafing-dishes, spice-mortars and such like 
copper or laton works. Three centuries have brought about 
many changes, and in our time there is scope for the 
founders’ occupation with a far higher class of production. 
The Company now realise that fact, and great credit is due 
to the master, wardens, and court of assistants for their 
efforts to make English founders become at least equal to 
those who are found in France and Germany. _ If pro- 
perly supported the Founders’ Company should become the 
most artistic of all the London corporations. 


~ Tue New South Wales Government are contemplating 
the erection of a bridge which will be one of the longest 
and highest in existence. It is intended to connect the 
northern and southern shores of Sydney Harbour. The 
competition is open to all the world. A prize of 1,000/, and 
another of 500/. are offered. ‘The designs must provide for 
two footways each 10 feet wide, two roadways each 20 feet 
wide, or one roadway 4o feet wide, also for a width of 
24 feet in the clear for a double line of railway. It is con- 
sidered that the bridge should be a single-tier bridge, as 
the extra height to be surmounted by the railway or road, 
as the case may be, might be an objection, but designs 
showing either the footways or the roadway, or both, over- 
head, may be submitted, and will receive consideration. 
The bridge must consist of a single span, and a clear head- 
way of 180 feet above high water for at least the middle 
600 feet of its length must be provided. The structure 
must be designed to carry alive load of 130 lbs. per super- 
ficial foot of roadway and footpath, and every part of the 
roadway is to be capable of carrying a moving load of 
30 tons.on two pairs of wheels, and for a train on each line 
of railway consisting of three of the heaviest class of engine 
and tender in steam, followed by loaded trucks. ‘The com- 
petitive designs will have to be delivered in Sydney not 
later than August 1, 1900, 
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ARCHITECTURAL .COMPOSITION.* 
HERE never was a time when architectural illustra 
tions could be obtained so easily as they are now. 
Photography has enabled the poorest class of students to 
- possess views of the finest buildings of all classes, ancient 
and modern. And yet it cannot be denied that in’ London 


and in the provincial towns buildings are to be seen which. 


are not beautiful, and, indeed, can hardly claim to be con- 
sidered as architectutal works. They sometimes suggest 
that the modest cube continues the best model for English 


designers to follow, or that there is a national preference | 


for a marked contrast between the exterior and interior. of 
buildings. It is not necessary to go into all the causes 
which have produced such strange effects. The mass of 
the people seek for conifort, and are not much pained by 
adverse criticism about the shortcomings of their dwellings. 
Many so-called architects consequently are able -to secure 
a great many commissions on the strength of a very small 
collection of “original” designs, which often may be based 
"upon the drawings which they, traced when they began their 
- pupilage. For much of the ‘modern domestic architecture 
it is evident good examples, ‘were never sought, for the 


designers do. not appear, to be able to draw inspiration from: 


them. 

One reason for’ this ‘inability arises from the incom- 
petence to analyse suitable examples, and to adapt what 
can be utilised in them. Features which are admirable in 
one composition may cease to be so when they are repro- 
duced under different conditions. There is undoubtedly 
less mingling of styles'‘in our time than was once cofmon. 
But it is not entirely understood that with the same style 
throughout, a building’ may not be satisfactory to the eye. 
In the United States it does not appear that the condition 
of architecture is much better than in England. Mr. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, who writes an introduction to the reprint 
of Mr. Bevery. Rosinson’s articles on “ Architectural 
Composition,” takes ‘a: rather pessimistic view of what is 
being done around him. He tells us that, ‘‘ Undertaken in 
haste, decided on in a scrambling meeting between ignorant 
committee-men and ‘headlong architects, put through in 


one-fifth of the time which their design and construction | 


require, in modern buildings the artistic problems. con- 
nected with grouping, massing, subdivision, relation and 
proportion have but little weight.” 

As an aid to those who have to be rather precipitate in 
action when designing buildings the articles on composition 
were prepared. Mr. Roprnson represents the genuine 
American spirit. He employs nearly three hundred views 
and diagrams, and the space which is left between them he 
utilises for explanations and investigations which become 
almost as succinct as engineering formule, in order that the 
headlong designer may be able to seize suggestions at a 
glance. The author starts with some just remarks about 
the influence of plan, saying :— 


Admirers of both the Gothic and the Classic modes will 
urge that the design must spring from the plan—that is, from 
the atrangement that utility or construction requires. They 
are both quite right : 
‘but it must spring from it, and not remain nothing but plan. 


Designs must be suggésted by the plan, but if no design’ 


. attaches itself to one way of satisfying the utilities, some other 
way of satisfying them. must be devised which will suggest a 
scheme that pleases the. eye. 
exalted the value of the .mere utilities were it not that each 
starts with a certain typeof artistic results, to which, it. is 


assumed, all utilities must be made to conform. Thus, when 


the Gothic man talks of plan he has in mind as a type an 
unsymmetrical group of ‘parts, apparently thrown together as 
nature throws the rocks: of' a mountain, yet really carefully 
arranged according to the ’skill of the designer. In the mind of 
the Classical man, on the otlier hand,’ there is an assumption of 


a different type, to which-all of his. utilities must adapt them-. 


selves. He wants something symmetrical, with horizontal 
lines predominating. Just as the Medizvalist cannot think of 
a house as a square mass, the Classicist cannot think of one all 
_ peaks and steeples. ‘The truth is that men have. not 


thought of design as a general method, applicable to all styles _ 


They fall in love with’ some ee) beauty of the past, justly, no 


* Principles of Architectural Composition : 
~ and Phrase Ideas which’ have hitherto been only felt by the Instinctive 


. Taste of Designers.’ By John Beverly, Robinson. : With an introduction 
by Russell Sturgis. 
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Chateau de Josselin, which in exterior appearance 
parable to a suburban terrace of cheap houses or a ro 


Baptistery of Pisa and one of the Pyramids are exa 


‘Temple is three ‘or four, while a modern country- -house 


the design should spring from the plan, . 


not follow: that three objects can always be uniform 


Nor would anyone ever have. 


alike or the central must be the largest. 


snrwA tena 4OCOR aa exemplified by the Russian church of St. Basil, in 


New York ; The-Architectural Record Compaby. , 


" [Fes. 23, 1900, 


doubt, but without anything ‘like a fair appreciation of 
possibilities of the case. 


Mr, RopINson introduces some considem aes of un 
which should be a paramount quality in architecture as in 
all other forms of creation, He proposes to limit the 
subdivision to. horizontal. subdivision, and  groupi 
vertical separation. He begins with the simplest f 
and the first building to which we are referred is 


almshouses, but becomes a work of art by the var 
well as the beauty of the details. . From the dormers 
evenly distributed “ there is a sense of continuity, almo 
infinity.” Then comes the question of grouping in ger 
Mr. Ropinson becomes somewhat oracular when h 
that after all only three manners of grouping can 
His rules are “one thing looks well, two things look w. 
together, three things look well together ; ” and he ad 
«call the rest is but to learn ways of doing what t 
require when other considerations interfere of reconc 
them with situation and use, and other modifications 
adaptations.” Of the first the Coliseum, the Parthenon 


whereas the Pantheon is two things or parts, aC r 


have eight. or ten. ‘parts. A German building in whic 

upper part of the facade becomes a gable of several sto 
is taken as a single mass, because there are not: other g 
at the sides, no matter how often it may be divided 
zontally. Some of the psychologists assert we. can re 
or have cognisance of, five independent things at the 
moment... Mr. Ropinson reduces the number to three 


Yet it will be said there are many groups of more. 
three objects.. There is St. Mark’s, with its five domes 
with its four towers; and there are innumerable groups of 
five and more windows, pinnacles, arches, gables, pavil 
How can it be said that three is the largest possible nu 
for a group? It is strictly true. Just as soon as we pass 
we begin to lose the sense of a definite number bound toget 
into a group, and to feel only the vague sense of an indefin 
number of things placed upon another object. Four dorm 
or four windows, or as many more as we please, we may ave 
but as soon as we pass three we begin to lose sight o 
dormers as objects themselves, and to think of the buildi 
a whole decorated by a row of an indefinite number of dor 
And so used, multiplicity of subordinate parts is of value 
giving continuity to a larger object, and is used in cert 
situations. But for plain masses that stand up, asserting the 
selves as independent objects, four is a combination that can 
be made to look well. It is almost impossible to find an a 
instance of four grouped masses that affords a fair illustra 
In most cases either the body of the building so much pre- 
dominates that the four towers, or whatever they may be, 
into subordination as mere sub-masses, or a simultaneous vi 
of all four is impossible, one or more beige cut off by per 
spective. + 


Mr. Ropinson maintains it was owing to he diff | 
of seeing more than three objects simultaneously that 
designing the upper part of Medizeval church towers 
pinnacle was made larger than the others, in order not 
impose too great a strain on the spectator, But it 


beautiful. Lichfield Cathedral would, as is pointed out, 
improved if the centre tower were larger. After compari 
a great many-buildings with the aid “of illustrations. thr 
additional rules are introduced, viz. :—‘ In double gro upi 
whether of equal or unequal abiecis the members mus 
alike, In triple. grouping, either the members mus 
A group | 
number of members may be harmoniously construct 
making one object very much the largest and letting the 
vothers fall info subordinate groups, but always by twos at 
threes, as if they were single.” From the extreme brev 
of Mr. Rosinson’s conclusions, his words, if consid 
by Bete ee may not always aie ae 


sented, the case is different. . The. lage ae for ae 
the designer seemed to be unrestrained in treating the. 
above the roof, but yet was able to present a ‘building 
more unity than many Russian churches which are, 
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in style. The chapter is followed by one on the grouping 
of subordinate parts, that winds up with a suggestion 
which is useful in the arranging of ventilators on roofs. 
For, says Mr. Rosinson, “by making one much the 
largest, just as in the case of main masses, we may use 
-yarious groupings as our fancy suggests, as well with 
- these objects applied to the roof as with the bays, oriels 
and other subordinate masses that are naturally applied to 
the side.” 
_ .Then comes the important distinction between the 
main mass of a-building and the appendages. — It is not 
“always easy to say which is which, but Mr. Ropinson 
would have a church tower considered as the mass and the 
1 


nave and aisles as the appendage or appendages, according 


to the arrangement of them. In many cases there will be 
links between the parts, and the conclusion is drawn, which 
_ is supported by sketches, that with a central link an uneven 
‘or odd number of openings is desirable, but-in side links 
-aneven number. The author then adds :—“‘It is one of 
the indications of the superiority of the zsthetic sense of 
the Greeks to our own, that their effortless perception of 
_ odd and even extended to so many more things than does 
ours. A Greek took as much care to put fourteen or 
sixteen or eighteen’ intercolumniations on the side of a 
building, in order to avoid a central openirg, as we take 
_ to put the door in the middle of a room.” 
«Mr. Roginson next treats of horizontal subdivision, in 
_ which he has something to say in defence of the practice 
in the lofty office buildings of America of putting solids 
over openings in the upper storeys. Then he enters on the 
“important question of proportion, in which the use of 
~ diagonals, drawn at similar angles, as means of: obtaining 
approximations of the relations between the parts is 
_ described. A chapter follows on the classification of 
buildings according to the dispositions of their parts, such 
“as square top, round top and pointed. One of the most 
‘important features of the book, especially for students, is 
_ the number of diagrams by which it is explained how a 
building can be transformed in character without much 
alteration of the plan. Exercises of the kind will be found 
_ to form an excellent training, and so many illustrations of 
__ buildings are now available, the operations can be conducted 
_ inexpensively. Mr. BEVERLY Roginson’s conclusions may 
_ not be always accepted, but he has devised a system which 
corresponds to some of the newly-invented gymnastic 
appliances, and which, if carefully employed, cannot fail to 
_ strengthen the mental powers of young architects. 
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me GEORGE ELIOT, 


VASARI AND PIERO DI! 
COSIMO. 


(By A CORRESPONDENT.) 


| CCORDING to the old Greek proverb which Fathers 
‘ of the Church accepted as wise, “APOLLO does 
“Not keep his bow always bent.” By a free interpretation, 
it might be said to affirm that an architect is not 
_ necessarily bound whenever he reads to limit himself to 
_ books connected with his everyday practice. But it some- 
_ times happens that one cannot take up a novel without 
having compunctious visitings of conscience for the loss of 
time which should be given to graver duties. It is, how- 
ever, possible to overcome the stings of remorse by an 
attempt to regard books of the class under a professional 
aspect. There are not many novels which are entirely 
devoted to artists, like Jean Pavuv’s “Titan” or GEORGE 
‘Sanv’s “ Mosaic Workers;” but English, French and 
German authors have occasionally introduced artists of 
various kinds among their characters. It is surely allowable 
for an architect to consider the representations, although in 
_ doing so he may have to read about a great many other 
things. It cannot be said that novel reading under such 
Conditions is entirely remote from his ordinary duties. One 
of those characters to which novel readers in general may be 
indifferent is Pr—ERO Di Cosimo, the painter, who appears in 
“Romola.” — es 
_ _ ‘Although his remarks and his work are not without 
Influence on the story, he can only be considered as one: 
of the subsidiary characters. In a literary sense PIERO 
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may not be entirely a success. As VASARI made him 
the subject of one of his “ Lives,” and has written about 
him in an affectionate manner, he must be considered as 
historical. Accordingly, a novelist who utilises him has to 
work within limitations which are not entirely self-imposed. 
In works of imagination thought should be free, and it is 
not a very difficult task to invent a character who will 
have to make a few remarks about a. man’s appearance, to 
paint a portrait, and to receive a visit from the heroine, 
The Roman poet’s rule should be made applicable in such 
cases, “a god should always be made to appear in a 
manner worthy of a god,” and PiERO pi Cosimo was. too. 
remarkable a man to be kept in the background of an 
historical picture. 

We must, of course, allow that in so tremendous a task 
as the presentation of life in Florence four centuries ago 
an author is to be excused for seizing hold of any reality 
that can be discovered. We suppose there never was:another 
novel which required so much preparatory study for each 
chapter as “‘Romola.” Grorce: Etior has recorded the 
titles of some of the books it was necessary to study. One 
day she mentions her triumph .that for 4/. she secured 
SavoNnAROLa’s “ Dialogus de Veritate Prophetica” and 
“Compendium Revelationum,” and her special reading 
comprised histories relating to Florence, to religious orders, 
to Roman law in the Middle Ages, the revival of Greek 
learning, sacred and legendary art, Medizeval superstitions 
and, in fact, any hook which even remotely related to 
Florence at that time. Indeed, it might be supposed 
that the spirit of the ancient citizen introduced in the 
proem was, in knowledge of Florentine ways, not a 
bad emblem of GrorGe E tor herself. It is no wonder 
the writing was very slow and exhaustive, for erudition 
and imagination were throughout contesting for supremacy. 

In Vasari the novelist found a vivid picture of PrERO 
pI Cosimo, and we suppose it was utilised because it 
allowed a respite from the efforts to create. All that was 
necessary was to follow the outlines of the biographer.and 
to make the old painter act in a manner which, from what 
we are told about him, must have been inevitable. If 
Vasari is accepted there can be no question about what 
Pirro would do in certain circumstances. The architect- 
painter has not only made the eccentric PIERO prominent 
among the artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
without his pen it is possible that Pimro’s existence would 
no longer be remembered, for it must be owned that his_ 
authentic pictures are not enough to immortalise him. 
Prero’s. father was LorENzo, a goldsmith, a craft that 
supplied many artists during the Renaissance ; but he was 
a godson and pupil of Cosimo RossELLI, and we suppose 
he was glad when he was made to appear as a relative of 
his master. Never was he known, or at least in the world 
of art, as Pirro. D1 Lorenzo, but always as PIERO DI 
Cosimo. He was his master’s trusted assistant, and helped 
him in his most important works. On Cosimo’s death, 
Pirro followed his own crabbed will, and was entirely 
indifferent to the conventionalities of society. He lived in 
a remote part of Florence, and, as VASARI says, “ more after 
the manner of a wild beast than that of a man;” his rooms 
were never swept; he had no appointed time for meals ; 
his garden was allowed to grow wild, for he preferred that 
all things around him should correspond with himself and 
be left in a state of nature. , 

Grorck Exior endeavours to improve upon VAsarr’s 
description of the atelier, for after describing the garden 
or thicket “in which fig-trees and vines grew in tangled 
trailing wildness among nettles and hemlocks, and a tall 
cypress lifted its dark head from a stifling mass of yellowish 
mulberry-leaves,” she goes on to say:—‘‘It seemed as if 
that dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate even within the 
walls of the wide and lofty room, for in one corner, amidst a 
confused heap of carved marble fragments and rusty armour, 
tufts of long grass and dark feathery fennel had made their 
way, anda large stone vase, tilted on one side, seemed to be 
pouring out the ivy that streamed around,” During her 
visit to Florence GrorGE Eviot may have .visited houses 
which were similarly neglected,,and have seen rooms in 
which the vegetation of the garden had intruded; but it 
cannot be said the addition adds much to the effect. The 
desolation of PrERo’s atelier is more marked by the matter- 
of-fact statements of his biographer, but she is carefultc 
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note the sordid litter, the heaps of broken eggshells and 
ashes which were in the room. PiERO’s domestic arrange- 
ments were simple. He boiled a large number of eggs 
until they were hard, and then fed on them until the stock 
was exhausted. . 

VaSARI says that PizRo used to seek for animals, plants 
or. other productions which were uncommon, and took 
indescribable pleasure in them. GEORGE ELIo7T, on the 
strength of that evidence, speaks of speckled or white 
pigeons in the atelier which were too tame to fly on the 
entrance of intruders, of corpulent toads crawling in a 
benevolent ‘way, and of a white rabbit. Familiarity had 
made VASARI so indifferent to the properties of artists’ 
ateliers, he does not mention any which were not of a 
bizarre kind; but GEorGE ELIOT, writing for the benefit of 
those who had not visited studios at any time, notes such 
articles as a carved ebony bedstead, ‘covered carelessly 
with a piece of rich Oriental carpet that looked as if it had 
served to cover the steps to a Madonna’s throne, and a 
carved cassone or large chest with painted devices on its 
sides and lid,” in addition to the robes of a Vallombrosian 
monk surmounted by a helmet with a barred vizor, brocade, 
skins, &c. It is evident that the English writer deliberately 
entered into a competition with VASARI, and on the whole 
her description may be considered as a praiseworthy effort. 

M. TAaINE argues, and with much reason, about the 
advantages which arose out of the Florentine masques and 
processions, for from seeing the pageants the numerous 
artists were able to obtain ideas of motion, costume, colour 
and the like which hardly could he inspired by ordinary 
life. Florence was rather a sober city, and we may be con- 
fident there were always people in it who, like: BELLINCION 
BERTI, were belted “ with leather and with bone,” and 


Contented with their simple suits of buff, 
And with the spindle and the flax their dames. 


PIERO was a great agent in the pageants. VasaRI says 
he endeared himself to the young nobles by the improve- 
ments he introduced in the characters, and he was the first 
to impart to them the character of a triumphal procession. 
VaSARI expresses his own delight as well as as that of his 
contemporaries when he says:—‘“ To see at night, by the 
light of innumerable torches, twenty-five or thirty pairs of 
horses’ richly caparisoned, with their riders splendidly 
arrayed according to the subject represented, was without 
doubt an attractive and beautiful spectacle. Six or eight 
attendants, also on horseback, accompanied each cavalier, 
all clothed in the same livery and each bearing a torch in 
his hand; of these there were sometimes above 400; next 
followed the triumphal chariot, elaborately decorated with 
trophies and fanciful ornaments of various kinds, a thing 
which was not without its utility in sharpening the wits of 
the contrivers, while it gave infinite pleasure and delight to 
the people.” There are several processions described in 
“Romola,” but PrERO is not represented as the contriver 
of any of them, but simply as an onlooker who was glad “ to 
lie in wait for the secrets of colour that were sometimes to 
be caught from the floating of banners and of the chance 
grouping of the multitude.” He is made to say that the 
banners were far more interesting than the processionists, 
for there was an endless play of delicate light and shade on 
the velvet, satin and brocade, and he exclaims, ‘Va / your 
human talk and doings are a tame jest; the only passionate 
life is in form and colour.” 

VASARI mentions one occasion when Pigro devised a 
spectacle that was called the Triumph of Death, which 
caused a mingled sensation of terror and admiration. It 
hardly was a fitting part of a carnival, but its strangeness 
and novelty caused its inappositeness to be overlooked. It 


was afterwards supposed to be symbolical and intended to. 


suggest that the Mepicris, who were then in exile, would 
soon arise and overcome their enemies.. GEORGE ELIOT 
utilises the procession as an incident which followed the 
betrothal of Romoa and Tiro, and we are informed that a 
cold horror seized on the bride, “for at the first moment it 
seemed as if her brother’s vision, which could never be 
effaced from her mind, was being half fulfilled.” 
historical event which is employed is the burning by order 
of SAVONAROLA of representations of indecent subjects in 
pictures, sculptures and tapestry, and books of a like 
character. PIERO was present at it, and it is needless to 


a partiality for figures of that class, for the biographer says 


| of St. MARGARET was so extravagant, fantastic and terrible 
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say lamented the effort to burn colour out of life. There 
is, however, no authority in Vasari for the supposition that 
the painter saw the conflagration of vanities, but th 
probability is in favour of the novelist’s assumption. _ 

PrERO Di Costmo, like the majority of the painters ¥ 
were his contemporaries, attempted all the classes — 
painting which were then required. He painted scriptu 
scenes for churches, portraits, landscapes, but there was 
much variety in his works it cannot be said that he had 
any definite style. We may infer from what is said by 
Vasari that he was most successful with mythologic 
scenes. When we remember how tame are the sez 
monsters which appear in the majority of representatio: 
of ANDROMEDA, it is to be regretted that we do not posse 
the creature which Pirro executed for Firippo Strozzi, 
than which, according to Vasari, a more singular and 
fanciful specimen could not easily be conceived. He ha 


that the dragon which was introduced by him in his picture 


9 se 
nothing could be found in nature which was comparable to 
it. As well as can be judged, Piero was not unli 
LronaRDo DA VINCI in disposition. Ugliness had 
singular fascination for both, as if each thought it was 
impossible to rival nature in beauty, and it was only in the 
horrible man could be a creator. But in other scenes he 
was also happy, and especially when he was able to 
introduce numerous amorini. Tiro showed an apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of the painter when he asked him to — 
paint a Bacchus and Ariadne on a small scale and arranged 
as follows :—‘‘The young Baccuus must be seated in a 
ship, his head bound with clusters of grapes and a spear — 
entwined with vine leaves in his hand’; dark-berried ivy 
must wind about the masts and sails, the oars must be 
thyrsi, and flowers must wreathe themselves about th 
poop ; leopards and tigers must be crouching before him, 
and dolphins must be sporting round.” ~ pa 

A picture so arranged would be in keeping with the 
Renaissance spirit. But it may be doubted whether so 
handsome a young fellow as was Tiro MELEMA would b 
considered as marked out by nature ta do a shameful deed. 
On his first sight of the Greek, Przro asks him to become 
a model for SINON in a picture of Sinon deceiving Pria 
and when a remonstrance is raised the painter explains 
himself by saying that ‘‘a perfect traitor should have a face 
which vice can write no mark on; lips that will lie with a 
dimpled smile ; eyes of such agate-like brightness and depth 
that no infamy can dull them; cheeks that will rise from a 
murder -and not look haggard.” With all’ respect for 
GEORGE ELior’s memory, we must maintain that she 
entirely misunderstood the belief of the age in which PreR 
lived, if that is supposed to be the theory which then 
prevailed. Vicious people were made to exhibit more 
less ugliness, for as pictures had to serve instead of books, 
it was necessary to remove all doubts about the character 
of the figures. It mattered little whether Priam appeare 
to be a fool for listening to a man with a villain’s face ; the 
aim of a fifteenth-century painter was to insure that n: 
spectator of his picture could be deceived about the wi 
Srnon’s character. | Ue ae ead 

VaSARI, on the whole, leaves the impression that PizRO- 
was a Florentine Timon, All his thoughts were concen- 
trated on his art. GEORGE Exior could not suggest he was 
a model of benevolence. It is true he cuts the rope by 
which the old scholar BALDASSARRE was bound. But h 
was anxious to use the man as a model. He had seen — 
the terror of the young Greek when his victim, the old — 
BALDASSARRE, who looked “as if the plough and the — 
harrow had gone over his heart,” clutched him, and Pirro 
thought he had obtained materials for a very striking pictur 
He was not exacting about the price to be paid for the Bacch 
and Ariadne, but he made it a condition that he was in 
return to have models for his @dipus and Antigone. aes 

The story of Romoxa ends before the latter days of — 
Piero arrived. It was a melancholy time for him. ‘There 
were no relatives or friends to aid him, and it was no — 
longer possible to live day after day upon boiled eggs. 
Prirro’s fate was an anticipation of JamMEs Barry’s, Bot 
were able artists, and eager to exalt art, and both met th 
fate which Swirr dreaded—that of dying alone like 
poisoned rat in a hole. eee aaa 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


i. MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
: - Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president, in the 


Ghai. . 
_____ -M. Charles Lucas read a paper in French entitled 


Wotes on the Palaces of the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 


_ The Exhibition, he said, occupies an area of about 
- 12 hectares (1,120,000 square metres), apportioned thus :— 


_ *Champ de Mars, 50; Trocadéro 16 ; Esplanade des Invalides, ' 


Mae: Champs-Elysées, 15; quays on the left bank of the 
Seine, 950: quays on the right bank, 9.50. In addition, in the 
Bois de Vincennes IIo hectares (1,100,coo square metres) have 
__been provisionally taken for special exhibitions, various sports, 
_ houses for the working classes, &c. The superficial area 
*e covered in will not be less than 450,000 square metres—the 
_ French section occupying 250,000, the foreign section 170,000, 
and the Bois de Vincennes 32,000. The private buildings of 
the foreign sections along the left bank of the Seine cover a 
superficial area of about 50,000 square metres. Besides the 
buildings above indicated there are 1co French pavilions, 
merous restaurants, kiosques, cafés and drinking bars, as 
_ well as seventy-five pavilions or foreign, edifices beyond the 
_ official pavilions of the nations represented at the Exhibition, 
_ mumbering thirty-six. 
It is calculated that the total weight of iron and steel 
_ employed in the French official palaces alone amounts to 
_ 0,000 tons ; and for the motive power and the electric lighting 
_ there has been provided a total force of 20,000 horse-power, 
_ which in case of need can be brought up to 40,000, The power 
_+of the cranes used is 425 tons. Some 5,000 workmen are daily 
___ employed on the works. 
: The selection of architects for the principal palaces was 
_ determined by public competitions. The twenty-three work- 
yards, under the general supervision of the Architectural 
_ Department, have at their head twenty-three architects, all 
' premiated in the two competitions for the erection of the two 
‘permanent palaces in the Champs-Elysées. These architects, 
_ among them seven former students of the Academy of France 
--at Rome, are surrounded by colleagues chosen by themselves 
among old fellow-workers in offices, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
_-or the /oges—that is to say, among old pupils of the same 
_ masters who have shared in the same artistic struggles. Thus 
_ ‘the buildings area resultant, if not of the tendencies of the 
_ French school of architecture, at least of the methods of study 
_ fits students. Of all the buildings two only will remain per- 
_ amanently, viz. the two palaces in the Champs-Elysées, which 
_ are intended for fine-art exhibitions. The others will be de- 
~-smolished immediately after the close of the Exhibition in 
_ November. 
_ Before reviewing the buildings M. Lucas called attention 
-+to the numerous collection of drawings, photographs, &c., 
_ fanged on the walls of the meeting-room, which had been 
brought together to illustrate his paper. These comprised 
large plans, showing the situation of the various buildings, and 
_ plans, sections, elevations, perspective views and photographs 
of most of the official buildings. The collection, partly com- 
__ posed of official documents not publicly obtainable and forming 
__ the most complete set possible to be procured, had been got to- 
_ gether through the kind assiduity of M. Bouvard, who had desired 
aa Lucas to present the collection to the Institute in his name. 
igi They are to be supplemented by the whole of the studies for 
_ ‘the great permanent palace on the Champs-Elysées, which M. 
Albert Thomas, the architect, himself proposes to present to 
_ the Institute. 
____M. Lucas then went on to describe the following buildings 
_ more or less in detail, taking them in the order in which the 
_ various illustrations representing them were catalogued :— 
___ Lhe Monumental Gateway on the Place de la Concorde 
_ 4M. Binet, architect). 
~The Smail Palace on the Champs-Elysées (M. W. Girault, 
_ architect),—This building, slightly modified since first designed, 
_ fetains all the charm which captivated the jury and the public 
at the time of the competition, and won for its author the 
_ appointment of chief architect of the two palaces of the 
_ Champs-Elysées. In course of its erection M. Girault and the 
__ architects of the Great Palace agreed upon certain modifications 
_ for the sake of harmony between the Great and Small Palaces, 
_ which are intended to make a monumental whole, ornamenting 
the new Avenue des Palais, and forming, together with the 
_ Pont Alexandre III, the architectural legacy of the Exhibition 
Of 1900, 
the Great Palace in three sections—(1) the anterior 
_ S€ction on the Avenue des Palais, M. Deglane, architect ; (2) 
the central section, M. Louvet, architect ; (3) the posterior 
section, M. Albert Thomas, architect—This is the most im- 
_ portant of the permanent structures Each section, especially 
the front and rear, combines in itself a complete edifice. The 
_ three architects, each making a sacrifice of some of his artistic 
ES ideas, have contrived a completely harmonious whole in which 
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stand out portions of great beauty and personal feeling. The 
central section has two fronts, of which the northern, fronting 
the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, is raised upon a_ podium. 
One of the most remarkable motives, not only of the Great 
Palace, but of the whole of the Exhibition buildings, is the 
grand staircase—a real staircase of honour for the most stately 
ceremonials—leading from the ground floor to the concert-hall 
and galleries on the first storey. The conscientious study in 
metal, and particularly of theiron gutters, is strikingly noteworthy 
from the point of view both of construction and decoration, com- 
bining as it does boldness and elegance. The rear section of 
the Great Palace forms a complete and fascinating whole, with 
its great central hall; crowned by an ‘elliptic dome, with its 
straight staircase, its galleries and its saloons. Behind the 
Ionic order which decorates the main front runs a high 
enamelled frieze, the work of the national manufactory of 
Sévres, whose varied tones will be lit up by the setting sun. 

The Pont Alexandre ITI, (MM. Cassien-Bernard and 
G, Cousin, architects).—In the course of his remarks on this 
bridge, M. Lucas said that it would always remain an 
irrefutable witness of the necessity of the alliance between 
architects and engineers in works of public utility. Referring 
to the rich Ionic order and the sculpture which decorated the 
two palaces and the bridge, the only artistic monuments which 
would survive the Exhibition, the author said that they recalled 
the luxury displayed by Louis XIV. in his royal residences, 
and occurring as they did under a Republican Government, 
in such an eminently popular manifestation as a universal 
exhibition, they were: significant to show that art was an 
essential need of France whatever the institutions in force at 
the time. 

Coming to the temporary buildings the author went over 
the various plans and original working drawings iilustrating 
each building, and gave a brief commentary upon each.. These 


| temporary structures are as follows :— 


The Pavilion of the Town of Paris (M. Gravigny, architect). 

The Patace of Horticulture (M. C. A. Gautier, architect). 

The Palace of Social Economics and Congresses (M. Mewés, 
architect).—In this palace rooms are specially arranged for the 
International Congresses, two of which—the Congress of Archi- 
tects (July 29 to August 4) and the Congress of Public Art 
(August 6 to 11)—the author said, seemed to invite the presence 
of English architects 

The Théitre des Bonshommes Guillaume and the Aquariune 
(MM. Henri and Albert Guillaume). 

Old Paris (restoration by M, Robida).—This is a complete 
Medizval town, covering a spacious area, built on piles and 
containing gates and commune house, turrets, dve/éches and 
famous houses, old markets and theatre, grand hall of the 
palace and chapels, well and pillory, stalls, shops, taverns, &c , 

Pavilion of the Egyptian Section (MM. Boulad and 
Dourgnon).—This is composed of three blocks: (1) a temple 
of ancient Egypt; (2) an Arabian bazaar; (3) a theatre with 
facade of ancient Egyptian style. 

Palace of the Algerian Section (M. Albert Ballu, architect).— 
This reproduces the minaret of the mosque of the Sultan 
Bashaw at Oran ; the cupola of the mosque of La Pécherie at 
Algiers ; the Moorish court of the old museum of Algiers, &c. 

Palaces of Navigation, Commerce, Woods and Forests (MM. 
Tronchet and Rey, architects). 

Palace of Education, Teaching, Instruments and General 
Processes of Letters, Science and Arts (M. Sortais, architect). _ 

Patace of Civil Engineering and Means of Transport (M. 
Jacques Hermant, architect). 

The Chdteau ad’Eau and Palace of Materials and General 
Processes of Mechanical and Chemical Industries, &c. (M. 
Paulin, architect).—This, crowned by the crest of the palace 
of electricity, promises to be, in combination with the latter, 
one of the great attractions of the Exhibition. In the evening 
strings of electric lights will illuminate the main architectural 
lines and the cartouche, and the various water effects, cascades 
and jets will be rendered luminous and coloured with every 
hue. 

Palace of Electricity (M. Eug. Hénard, architect).—In this 
palace, surrounded on all sides and partly masked by the 
Chateau d’Eau, the architect has concentrated his whole 
decorative effort in the upper part of the central hall, which is 
in the form of a trilobate vault containing the great niche of 
the Chateau d’Eau. The building is surmounted with a broad 
open-work crest ; during the day it will give the impression of 
metal lacework standing out against the sky, and during the 
night the appearance of lacework of. flame. 

Other palaces described were the Salle des Fétes (M. 
Raulin, architect), adapted from the Machinery Gallery of the 
Exhibition of 1889, and to remain permanently as a hall for 
the award of prizes ; Palace of Woven Fabrics (M. Blavette, 
architect) ; Palace of Mines and Metallurgy (M. Varcollier, archi— 
tect) ; Palace of Belgium (MM. Acker and Maukels) ; Palace of 
National Manufactures (MM. Toudoire and Pradelle) ; Palace 
of Decoration and Furniture (M. Esquié, architect) ; Palace of 
Various Industries (MM. Larche and Nachon, architects) ;. 
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Palace of Ceramics, Crystals and Glasswork (M. Tropey-Bailly, 
architect). : 

In his closing observations M. Lucas said that throughout 
all the conscientious work, in the heart of which is paramount 
the influence of the school in which the architects and their 
collaborators had been trained, there is observable, especially 
in the richness of the decoration and the exuberance of the 
sculpture, a certain exoticism, a reflection, as it were, of archi- 
tectural styles that have come ready moulded from the furthest 
East, giving rise to thoughts of Colonial France and its art. 

Touching the remuneration received by the architects of 
the Exhibition, M. Lucas quoted from a report of the Minister 
of Commerce to the President of the Republic :—“ The -re- 
muneration was fixed and comparatively small. ‘The chiefs of 
offices, men of tried skill and assured reputations, would easily 
find’ higher remuneration in private work. ~The more meri- 
torious is the zeal with which they devoted themselves to the 
service of the State.” ; mo 

_ Mr. Penrose proposed the vote of thanks, and in the course 
of his remarks said that M, Lucas was a model for all corre- 
spondents of the Institute. Mr. Statham seconded the vote, 
and said that he respected M. Lucas as an acquaintance of his 
own and as a friend to the Institute. He wished to thank him 
for his elaborate survey of the Exhibition, and although our 
tastes differ, yet we can feel perhaps that the French may be as 
right as we aré. ee nea 

The President, speaking in’ French, remarked that the 
lecture was both interesting’and instructive, and that the 
drawings were magnificent. He heartily thanked M. Bouvard, 
the director of the architectural works, together with’ the other; 
architects, for presenting them to the Institute. In conclusion 
he announced that on March 5 some recommendations of the 


Council regarding by-laws, 25; 29 and 30 would be considered, - 


and: that a- Congress would. be held between June 18 and 
June 23. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S ART TREASURES. 


OHN RUSKIN has passed to his long, well-earned rest, 
says a special correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, his 
remains have been buried, not with pomp and circumstance in 
our national VaJhalla at Westminster, but simply and quietly 
in the lake country, whose glorious sunsets have been one of 
the greatest joys of his last years.. In the early spring of 1878 
he wrote thus of the elusive beauties of his home surroundings, 
which yet did not serve to stifle sorrow for well-loved ones who 
had gone beyond range of his ken :—‘“‘ Morning breaks . . 
along those Coniston Fells, and the level mists, motionless and 
gray beneath the rose of the moorlands, veil the lower woods, 
and ‘the sleeping village, and the long lawns by the lake shore. 
Oh, that some one had told me, in my youth, when all my 
heart seemed to be set on these colours and clouds, that 
appear for a little while and then vanish away, how little my. 
love of them would serve me, when the silence of lawn and 
wood in the dews of morning should be completed ; and all 
my thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, I was to 
meet more.” Yet, as I. know from one who visited 
him at Brantwood, it solaced him to sit for hours gazing 
out of his window, ever discerning’ some new beauty in 
drift of cloud, on mist-hung hill, or when the sun slowly sunk 
in the west. And now, while yet the keen sense of his loss is 
upon us, conjecture is busy as to what is to become of his art 
collection. In the majority of cases, when definite. instructions 
are lacking to the contrary, such possessions are dispersed. In 
Mr. Ruskin’s case this would be the signal for the expression of 
widespread regret, and for many reasons. His collections were 
to an almost unparalleled degree a part of himself ; he lived with 
them, they were to him a constant source of delight, and no 
small portion of his writings are based upon them.. His books 
all can buy, and so considerable therein are the number and 
importance of allusions to works in his own possession that it 
would be a sorrowful thing should these now have to pass into 
various hands It may be, happily, that some arrangement 
may be made whereby the public is allowed access to the 


Brantwood collections, at any rate during certain parts of the 


year or upon certain days. An announcement of this kind 
would be hailed with the utmost satisfaction. f 

To speak of John Ruskin’s art treasures is to think: of: 
Turner. The drawings at Brantwood by this master are not 
so numerous as they once were, owing in large part to \the 
generosity with which’ Ruskin handed over some of them to 
Cambridge and Oxford ; a water-colour view of the junction of 
the Greta and Tees, for instance, one of the very best of the 
Yorkshire ‘series ; “ Ashestiel,” another water-colour ; perhaps 
the finest rendering in this medium of “ Richmond, Yorks,” now 
in tae Fitzwilliam Museum ; several Venetian pieces and others. 
Still, the thirty or so Turner water-colours at Brantwood, each 
one (chosen with a view to some particular beauty or charac- 


“grave purity and majestic delicacy,” the group of sheep intro- © 


‘executed since the best days of the Florentines, but the most 


in whose sky alone, Ruskin held, there was more design and 


i 
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teristic, constitute one of the finest collections of this kind 4 
owned by an individual, Of. works in oil, if I mistake not, 
there are none from this hand. ‘‘ The Slaver,” given to Ruskin 
by his father about the time of his majority, was sold fora — 
considerable sum to an American, who rapidly recouped the * 
outlay by exhibiting the work. Its fine sky ranked as one 
of Turner’s highest achievements in Ruskin’s esteem, and 
those. who remember it will recall the masterly way 
in which the sunset hues are blent with the blood of the slaves. 
who have been thrown overboard and caught by sharks The ~ 
Turner collection, which some value at about 30,00G0/,, is re- , 
markable, not so much for its extent as for its genuinely repre- — 
sentative character. There we may follow the development of © 
the artist from 1792, when as a lad of seventeen he painted his 
own portrait, through his various significant phases, onward to — 
the early forties when he executed some of the most wonderful ~ 
of his drawings. Twenty-two years ago, it will be recalled, 
Mr. Ruskin exhibited his Turners in Bond Street. The 
epilogue to his -instructive notes in. the catalogue is dated 
Brantwood, May Io, 1878, and afterwards come these words :— 
“Being my father’s birthday, —— who —— ‘though, as afore- 
said, he sometimes would not give me this, or that, —— yet | 
gave mé, not only all these drawings, but Brantwood —— and - 
all else.” The tribute is simple and beautiful. ie te i a- 
It will be of interest at this moment to give a few particulars. 
of these Turner drawings, of the nature .of the special — 
appeal which some of them. possessed for Mr. Ruskin, and of — 
the way they served as object.lessons in his books. The artist . 
is known scarcely at all as a portraitist, hence the study ofhim- _- 
self in almost full face with long curling hair. made in his. 
school days is particularly instructive. He gave it to Mrs. 
Danby, his housekeeper, who bequeathed it to Ruskin. “It is — 
to me, who knew him in his age,” he writes, “entirely the germ, — 
and virtually capable contents of the man I knew.” Oneof 
the next in date is the “ Bonneville,” a quiet, stupendous study +) 
recording probably Turner's first impression as he drew near 
the great Alps, the Alps that always wrought him to sadness, — 
as did Venice to delight. There is “The Aiguillette” ofabout —, 
1810, which to Ruskin’s thinking was unique in this period for its. — 


f 4 


duced. with great certitude into the foreground and made to. ~ 
repeat the gray cloud-effects above ; the “Italy of the Olden — 
Times,” whose human life in its peace and its homes can no — 
more be seen, said the owner ; “Turin, from the church of the — 
Superga,” really from the portico flanked by great pillars, — 
shows the city lying below against a background of mountain ;. — 
“Florence from Fiesoli,” notable, again to quote Ruskin, for — 
the tenderness of its distant undulating hills, carried out with 
subtlety of tint and perfection of form quite undreamt — 
of before Turner saw it ; “The ‘Bridge of Narni,” than which — 
‘‘a more lovely study of water-surface does not exist;” and. 
“The Falls of Terni” all belong to what the critic called the — 
dreamland-Italy period, circa 1818. This last-named drawing | 
was valued by Ruskin as the most perfect rendering of waterfall — 
he knew, “beyond all other conquest of difficulty supreme.” 
Again, the most accomplished gem engraver shows no finer ~ 
work, we are told, than the little view, 8} by 54, of Rome from. 
the Monte Mario, every principal building from this point of 
view represented, and this is among the works that “ will in. 
future be held precious among European treasures of: art, not 
only because they are the subtlest pieces of point-work. 


accurate pieces of topography extant, either among architects. 
or engineers, of the central city of the world.” To this group, — 
too, belongs the lovely Lake Nemi, “consummate in all ways.” 
I am uncertain whether “Vesuvius Angry” is now in the 
Brantwood. collection. It was an engraving after this drawing, — 
published in “Friendship’s Offering,” which introduced — 
Turner’s work to Ruskin, then a mere boy, delighting, as he — 
tells us, in Miss Edgeworth’s “ The Little Merchants.” “Even. 
thus early, however, he “used to feast on that engraving every 
evening for months, and return to it again:and again for years 
before I knew anything either about drawing, or Turner, or (h 
characteristically adds) myself.” — - CNS eae ot Se 
‘ In following the late owner’s own classification, we next — 
come to the fourth group, ‘ Reality, England at Rest” Th 
Brantwood examples include the view of Heysham from th 
hill above with the Cumberland mountains in the distance 
showing the master’s “first perfect grasp of English scenery, 


more work “than would make a dozen of common water-colour — 
drawings ;” and, again, a “ Richmond, Yorks,” whose righ 
bottom corner is reproduced as “‘ By the Wayside” in “ Modern 
Painters” to illustrate the English artist’s power of painting — 
foliage and thicket, alike definitely and with a suggestion 

mystery, as opposed to the mechanism of the Dutch, the con 
ventional severity of the Italian. The fifth group was entitled 
by Ruskin “ England Disquieted,” and of these allusion may 
be made to the rapidly executed “ Dudley Castle”—“I have ~ 
no doubt that at least twice the time given to this whole draw 
ing of Dudley was spent on the sky of Heysham alone,” is th 


+: 


3 ‘birthday, and for lcng hung in his rooms at Oxford. This is 
\ his remark about it :—“ No mortal would believe, and now I 
-»can scarcely understand myself, the quantity of pleasure it gave 


y-ane. 


oe 


x 


] 
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critic’s remark ; “ Richmond Bridge, Surrey,” the first drawing 
by Turner that Ruskin ever possessed, it having been bought 
for him by his father, “thinking I should not ask for another, we 


“ both then agreeing that it had nearly everything characteristic 


of Turner in it, and more especially the gay figures.” Nor was he 


_ ever weary of trying to analyse it, but, he significantly says, “after 


thirty years’ endeavour I finally surrender that hope—with all 
similar hopes of ever analysing true inventive or creative work.” 
This sentence should be graved on stone as a warning to those 
who think that qualities not easily measured are therefore no 
‘qualities at all. “On the March, Winchelsea”—a view of 
troops winding up the hillside, on which falls a thunderous 
light—was given to Ruskin by his father on his twenty-first 


At that time I loved storm, and dark weather, and 
.soldiers. Now I want blue sky, pure air and peace.” What 


_ Magic use.of simple words he had, __ Still belonging to this fifth 


-group are’ the “Devonport,” with the figures exagyeratedly 
vulgarised —with intent, according to Ruskin—and the 
“‘ Gosport,” the second drawing possessed by Ruskin, where 


boats are swiftly sailing and clouds flying apace. 


~The: sixth group, “ England Passing Away,” it is aptly 


- entitled hy Ruskin, gives him the opportunity for a telling 
. piece of, satire. 
_ narvon-Castle wrapt in twilight mist, the castles of Flint and 
_-of Okehampton, the abbeys of Leicester and Bolton. 


It includes the exquisite Salisbury, the Caer- 


Each 
was acquired as a beautiful work of Turner, not because of 
Ruskin’s love of architecture. “Everyone of the seven was 


~ composed,” he says, “to do honour to some of those buildings 


-of which it is England’s present boast that she needs them no 
more. And, instead of cathedrals, castles or abbeys, the hotel, 
the restaurant, the station and the manufactory must, in days 
to come, be the objects of her artists’ worship. . . . But the 
future England and Wales will never be painted by a Turner.” 
In connection with the “ Bolton Abbey,” painted about 1835, 
it is to be noted that the finely-rendered rocks to the right 
were etched by Ruskin himself, and afterwards engraved by 


his friend, Thoman ‘Lupton, for “‘ Modern Painters,” under the 


title, if I mistake not, of ‘Shores of Wharfe.” 

None of the series of drawings illustrative of Scott are now, 
I think, at Brantwood ; and of the eighth group, “By the 
River Sides,” there is but a single example, but this is an 
important one—“ Rouen.” Executed for the rivers of France 


series, Ruskin wrote :—‘“It is beyond all wonder for ease, 
____-Minuteness and harmony of power ; perfectly true and like the 


place; also, inestimable as a type of Turner’s consummate 
work. If any foreign master of landscape painting, hitherto 
unacquainted with Turner, wishes to know his essential 


- Strength, let him study this single drawing, and try to do any- 


_. thing like it.” And, indeed, the praise is no whit too great. 


~ Of the-works at Brantwood, perhaps those belonging to the 


tenth group, “Sunset,” were most largely drawn upon by the 
_. Owner as object-lessons in his art teaching. They belong to 


_ » the early forties, and several of them were bought direct from 


_’ -order.to illustrate the law of curvature. 


‘the artist, or at least through Mr. Griffith, of Norwood, on 
whose garden lawn Ruskin was introduced to Turner. Did 
‘Space permit, there is much of extreme interest that might be 
said of these drawings. The ‘Coblentz,” with the fort of 
Ehrenbreitstein in the aistance on the left, is closely analysed 
in “Elements of Drawing,” parts of it being reproduced in 
“ There is nothing in 
' painters’ work of any kind more exquisite,” is the late owner’s 
enthusiastic pronouncement on it, ‘ Constance,” the “ Lake 
of Zug” at early morning, Goldau, with its incomparably fine 
distance—these are other of the important drawings of this 
period in the collection. Finally, a word as to not the least 
marvellous of these creations, the Pass of St. Gothard, painted 
in 1843 or thereabouts. To the right we see the coach moving 


“in leisurely fashion along the hillside, behind the mountains, 


' -drawn as no one else ‘has drawn them, to the left the expanse 
_ of jagged rock that serve as an illustration of “Rocks in 


Unrest” for “Modern Painters.” In a masterly analysis by 


Ruskin, the drawing is instanced for its “Turnerian topo- 


graphy,” and part of it was etched by him for plate 21 in 


_ “Modern Painters.” 


t 


Of course there are many other art treasures at Brantwood 


_ beyond the Turners—several drawings. by Rossetti and Burne- 


Jones, a work by Titian, fruit studies by William Hunt, and 


examples by “Brett, A. W. Hunt, J. F. Lewis and others. In 


5 


his own bedroom he had arranged some works, including a 
. few William Hunts, into a scheme of colour, which he would 


- explain when in a mood to sympathetic visitors. There is no 


actual picture gallery at Brantwood, this in part because 


_ Ruskin delighted to live surrounded by the things of beauty 
* that he had brought together, not merely to visit them of set 
_ purpose and perhaps irregularly. 
_ that he possessed was a series of diamonds in the rough, 


u 


Among many other things 


_ « Sraduated in size.from.~small.to: large.’ Their shafts of varied 


‘ 


colour were a supreme delight to him. These stray notes may 


opened. on the 17th inst. 


serve to make more widely known the character of the late 
critic’s. collection, the heed which he paid, the pleasure he 
derived from each minute detail of each small drawing and 
object. To whomsoever they may belong hereafter, it is to be 
oe that the public will not be denied occasional access to 
them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHAOLOGY. 


AV LECTURE was delivered before the Royal Dublin 
Society by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D D., on “ The Develop- 
ment of Archzeology in the Nineteenth Century.” 

The lecturer said that the archzologists of the eighteenth 
century had come, to be regarded, if not. as destructive bar- 
barians, at least as mischievous amateurs, who destroyed the 
most precious vestiges of ancient history. They were mostly 
patrons of art—men who professed soto admire Classic art 
that they loved to transfer the most noble specimens to their 
gardens and galleries. _Workmen were employed by those 
archeologists to dig into the earth in likely places for statues 
and other remains of ancient art, and these were often taken 
up out of the ground‘in a mutilated condition, but that made 
no matter if they had clever workmen who could restore a 
broken nose or an’arm where required. The archzologists,of 
the nineteenth century had made up their minds that it was 
better to leave such art treasures as they were found rather 
than endeavour to improve them by any modern work. 
A recent French writer had characterised our private galleries 
and museums as “the tombs of ancient art,” and so they truly 
were. Great quantities of beautiful work of early art had been 
carried off into the museums and private galleries throughout 
Europe, and so we had lost by that the benefit and instruction 
which might be gained if those things were shown in their 
proper places. The Venus of Milo was one example of the 
practice to which he referred, and owing to the way it was 
treated they were only in recent years able to discover the age 
te which it belonged. The climax of the archeology he had 
been describing dipped into the early years of the nine- 
teenth century by reason of the action of Lord Elgin, who took 
down the magnificent western pediment and a good part of the 
frieze of the Parthenon at Athens and brought them to the 
British Museum. .Lord Elgin thought he was helping the 
cause of archeology, and considered himself a patron of art, 
but the name by: which these works of art were now known— 
the Elgin Marbles—had for all time pilloried him, even as 
Pontius Pilate was pilloried in all Christian churches. The 
establishment of the Dilettanti Society was the first sign of an 
improvement in this melancholy state of things. It-consisted 
oi a group of seven or eight or ten men, and they were the first, 
as far as he knew, to take a scientific view of archeology. 
They sent out at least two first-rate architects, who by their 
efforts gave us a knowledge of Greek architecture we never 
possessed before. By the science of archzology he meant the 
study and right understanding of the remains of antiquity. The 
real Greeks were as different from the ideal to be seen in the 
statues as the real William III. was from that magnificent 
personage, bareheaded and barefooted, whom they saw sitting 
on that very remarkable horse in College Green If that statue 
was taken to represent the real King William, how far astray 
they should be. Limelight views of Greek and other art 
having been shown, the lecturer went on to point out the 
various characteristics of, and optical delusions produced 
by, the ancient styles of architecture, and said that the 
revolution caused by archeology, in their knowledge 
of the Greek theatre especially, was so great that it 
would require a-separate lecture. They saw that great work 
was done in the “silver age” as well as in the “golden age.” 
Now, while they had been talking of the gains of arche2ology, 
it was not right that they should forget its losses. The 
victorious advance of an army was not without its reverses. 
In modern war these losses were chronicled with exaggeration, 
whereas in modern science they only talked of their successes. 
In no science had the successes been more glorified than 
in archeology, yet they had been accompanied by severe 
losses—losses in our sense of beauty and sense of reverence for 
the sublime productions of the past. 


The Clock Tower which has been erected at Lewisham in 
commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen was 
The structure, which is 45 feet ‘in 
height, is of the best Portland stone in the Renaissance style, 
the top being relieved by the Imperial crown wrought in gilt. 
There are four’ faces to the clock, which. is, illuminated, the 
width across the dial being 3 feet 6 inches. The plinth, is 
embellished with the letters in gilt, ““V. R.and I,” and the 
motto “Dieu et mon Droit,’ while beneath is the following 
inscription, in black letters relieved with gold’:—“ This clock 
tower was erected to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee of the 
reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 1837- 
1897.”.. The architect is Mr..A/ R.: Gough, | 


Per | zt 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ABOUT a year ago the Lyceum Theatre of Eccles, near 


Manchester, was in course of construction by Messrs. | 


Moore & Sons. The decorative work was a separate 
contract, and was in the hands of A. R. Dean, Limited, of 
Birmingham. One of the painters who was engaged on the 
ceiling fell from the scaffolding to the pit, owing to the 
‘failure of one of the planks, and was killed. The widow 


_ claimed compensation from her husband’s employers, who 


‘ Moore & Sons, who became responsible. 


denied liability on the ground that painting did not come 
within the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
also because the scaffolding had been erected by Messrs. 
The case was 
brought into the County Court, and the judge appointed an 
arbitrator to hear it. The applicant claimed that A. R. 
DEAN were ‘undertakers ” in the sense of section 7, and on 
the other side the contention was that the work undertaken 
was not construction within the meaning of the Act. 
The arbitrator decided that the painters were under- 
takers, and he awarded the widow 300/. damages with 
costs. The County Court judge, however, set aside 
the award on the ground that the painting of the ceiling of 
the theatre was not an employment within the Act. ‘The 
case was carried to the Court of Appeal. Lord Justice 
SMITH said there was no doubt deceased was employed on 
a building within the Act, and that whoever undertook 
the construction of a substantial part of such a building 
was an undertaker. . The applicant was therefore declared 
to be entitled to the sum which the arbitrator had awarded. 
Lord Justice COLLINS, in agreeing, said it seemed to him to 
be immaterial what kind of work a workman was engaged 
on at the time he met with an accident. Lord Justice 
ROMER also agreed, and, according to him, when several 
persons were engaged in carrying out separate parts of 
a building each and all of them became “ undertakers,” but 
that undertaker alone was liable to pay compensation who 
was employing the workman when the accident occurred. 
The decision will not be satisfactory to sub-contractors, 
and it will increase the liability of many who hitherto were 
held to be exempted from the operations of the Act, but it 


- will have the advantage of simplifying interpretations, and 


will help to prevent needless litigation. 


Ir is believed that arrangements are concluded to 
form a company for the purchase of the ancient quarries on 
Mount Pentelicon. From them the greater part of the 
marble employed in the public buildings of ancient Athens 
was derived. Animmense quantity of material still remains, 
for the old quarries would be able to supply stone for a 
great many cities the size of ancient Athens. The 
marble is almost pure carbonate of lime, but there is more 
sparkle in the crystals than is found in Italian marble. 
Blocks of immense size can still be obtained. When 
the quarrying was primitive, it was possible to obtain 
a block that was beam-like, as the lintel of the great gate of 
the Propylza in Athens, which is calculated to weigh about 
22 tors. Some travellers have maintained that the square 


holes which are still visible in the rock ‘were intended to 


receive beams which formed part of the machinery for 
conveying marble to the foot of the mount. It is supposed 


that a market for the stone will be found in Western: 


Europe. It is also proposed, as part of the operations of 
the company, to purchase and export the beautiful Parian 
marble from Paros. It is of a different texture to the 
Pentelic. To the Romans it was known as “ Lichnite,” 
because it was believed the stone was found underground, 
and had to be dug out by the light of lamps. But vat 
the present time there is no trace of a subterranean 
worki: g, and the marble seems always to have been 
quarried from the side of the hill. The appellation was 
more likely to have been derived from its sparkling quality, 
in which it exceeds Pentelic. 


‘THE Rue des Précheurs, in Paris, is a very short street, 
and the titl: would suggest some connection with the Order 
of Preachers, It leads from the Rue Saint Denis to the 
Halles Centrales. There was no Dominican convent in 
the neighbourhood, and it has been supposed the name 


- recalls Rogert LE PRicHEUR, who possessed a house 


there towards the end of the twelfth century. There is 
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whence springs a prophet. On the summit was a figure of 


-worship on or before June 1, 1901. The case is interesting 


under the proposed site, there might be a subsidence of the 


from the plans, for which there was no provision. The 


_& GRIERSON were marked “No. 4,” and to’ “Nou Am 


‘The cubical contents, including areas and front bound. 


evidence that in the middle of the thirteenth century it bore. 
the same name as now. Others derive the name froma 
piece of sculpture in wood which for centuries was known 
as the Arbor aux Précheurs, This is a Tree of Jesse, 
having twelve branches, each ending in a flower from “ 


the Blessed Virgin. The sculpture is not in good condi 
tion, but it could hardly be otherwise when we remember a 
it has been exposed to the vicissitudes of time, weather and _ 
riot for six or seven centuries. However defaced, it must 
always be interesting, for it is the last example of a class — 
of sculpture which in Medizval times was often seen on 
corner houses. The old building to which it. belonged 
has been purchased by the Municipality of Paris in order _ 
to widen the street, and the Tree of Jesse has been 
sent to the Carnavalet Museum, where it will be pre- 
served in company with many other relics of bygone time: 
in Paris. ae a 


A NEw church is to be erected as a substitute for the 
old parish church in Shettleston, near Glasgow; the archi- 
tect is Mr. W. F, McGrezon, — An order has been made by 
the sheriff that the “‘heritors” are to proceed with their — 
work forthwith, and that the church is to be open for public 


as exemplifying the difficulties which arise in Scotland when. 
all the parties who have rights in a church are not of one 
mind about what should be done. The heritors, who by 
Scottish law will have to pay for the new building, have 
opposed the project with much ingenuity. In the first 
place, it was maintained that, owing to the mineral workings 


ground and injury to the walls of the new church. The 
site had been selected after much deliberation. The sheriff, — 
however, asked Mr. BELL, architect, of Glasgow, to report — 
on the subject, and to examine the district to see ifa more — 
eligible site could be discovered. Acting on Mr. BELL a 
reports, the sheriff decided upon.a particular site which is 
to be used. The heritors then protested against it in one 
of the upper Courts, but subsequently withdrew the appeal 
The next move was to oppose the erection of the church 
according to the plans and specifications of which the 
sheriff had approved. According to the heritors, the busi- 
ness of the Court was confined to seeing if the necessary — 
comfort and accommodation were provided. Then it was 

said that no church could be erected without deviations 


final objection was the insufficiency of the period allow 
for the works. As there was no valid reason to the contr: 
the sheriff made no change in the arrangements. _ 


PROD cease Dat TE TORE aS SS 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: NORTH AMBULATORY, LOOKING EAS 
ABBOT'S COURTYARD. DEANERY AND CORNER OF CLOISTER: 


WOODGATE, SUTTON COLDFIELD: 
GaRDEN FRONT. ENTRANCE FRONT, 


DESIGN FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY AT DUMFRIES AND mR 
MAXWELLTOWN, N.B. 5 : 


. 2 

HE design we reproduce this week would have 
a interest if it were only for exemplifying one of the 
risks of the competition system under the latest arrang 
ments. ‘The drawings and description by Messrs. R 


the first premium was said to have been awar 
But a different design was adopted, and it was afterwar¢ 
declared that the No. 4 now published was No. 6. T 
arrangement of the rooms can be seen from the pla 
It was proposed that the front should be in red Dumifri 
dressed stone, the walls to general newsrooms, lending 
reference library to be also in red Dumfries, but in rub 
Cement concrete would be laid over all surfaces, un 
wood-block floors and under mosaic or tile payeme 
The roofs were to be covered with Bangor countess sla 


wall, were 300,672 feet, 
ing, 8,200/.; 
8,700/. 


The estimated cost of the buil 
book-cases and tables, 5004, Total 
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a nr rg Lana a Poe = 


STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
Peco =" GOTHIC “REVIVAL.” ~ 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
. . REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


€ 
a Author of * Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
; among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


sf = The Works of Gibbs and Gerente. 


a Poe (Continued from page 99.) 
THe interval that elapsed between the stoppage of the 


3 - works at All Saints, Notting Hill, in 1854, and their 
resumption six years later, was marked by the erection, in quite 
a different suburb of London, but on a still more grandiose 
scale, of a new parish church for Stoke Newington, already 
_ made remarkable in an ecclesiological aspect by Mr. Butter- 
- field’s church of St. Matthias.* : 

St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, belongs, properly speaking, 
- to a series of churches produced during that inventive or 
_ original phase of the Gothic movement which our history has 
“not yet reached, but as it contains several stained-glass 


St. Mary’s, SrokE NEWINGTON, FROM THE S.W. 


_ windows from the ateliers of one of the artists whose works are at 
_ present under consideration, some brief description of this 
noble edifice not inappropriately finds a place here. 
The work of Sir G. G. Scott, Stoke Newington Church is 
_ one of a large number upon whose erection the architect was 
engaged in different parts of the country during the six years 
_ alluded to above, the list comprising not only such churches of 
_ minster-like character as that at West Derby, Liverpool ; St. 
George, Doncaster (whose general plan was pre-dictated by its 
large Third-Pointed predecessor); and St. Paul, Dundee 
_ (where we find a modified German plan cleverly wedded to 


__* To decide between the rival excellences of these two churches is 
a difficult task. They are curiously unlike, and critics take their sides 
according to their predilections. Perhaps the balance would be 
slightly inclined in favour of St. Matthias as exhibiting greater 
| originality and independence of thought; but lovers of traditional 
__ rthern Pointed will prefer St. Mary’s. 


English details); but others of more modest dimensions, 
anong' which may be named St. John Baptist’s, Eastnor ; 
Holy Cross, Ilam; All Saints, Ridgmont; St. Pauls, Chip- 
penham ; St. John’s, Leicester (much praised by Sir Charles 
Anderson, and noticeable for the natural polychromy of its 
steeple, in emulation of the well-known one at Irchester) ; St. 
Andrew’s, Westminster (a most graceful conception, to be 
noticed more fully hereafter); All Souls, Haley Hill, near Halifax 
(the sumptuous gift of Mr. Akroyd) ; St. Matthias, Richmond ; 
the churches of Hawick’ and Hawkhurst, and the chapels of 
Harrow School and Exeter College, Oxford. 

All these buildings, very refined in style, though somewhat 
cold from an ecclesiological point of view, are edited, so to 
speak, in a style which embodies reminiscences: of North- 
Eastern French Gothic as exemplified in Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Troyes and Metz, and in certain Belgian churches of the better 
sort. Allied with this, these churches present not a little that is 
insular, while originality, which their architect never allowed, 
as did some of his compeers, to degenerate into bizarrerie, 
prevents any of them from appearing commonplace or mean. 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, does not betray a thorough con- 
version of Sir Gilbert Scott to foreign forms, yet -it affords a 
sufficient illustration of the architect’s belief that the Pointed 


INTERIOR OF ST. MARY’s, STOKE NEWINGTON, LOOKING E. 


of Franc, North Italy and, in some respects, that of Germany, 
may be studied with perfect advantage, and, if rightly used, 
can be found to supply a vast fund of material which, without 
infringing upon its nationality, may be imported into our own 
insular one. 

Thus, in Stoke Newington Church its non-English 
character is manifested by the cross form without a central 
tower; in the employment of a nave divided from aisles 
of the same height by tall cylindrical columns, with 
abaci of the square and octagonal form, and in whose capitals 
bold and natural forms of floral ornament are made use of ; in 
the less complex nature of the arch mouldings; in the 
adoption of that particularly grand but by no means exclusively 
continental feature, the western steeple opening into the 
church by a lofty arch; and lastly, by the polygonally apsidal 
eastern termination lighted by tall windows of two _trefoil- 
headed lights apiece, and traceried with a sexfoiled circle. 
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The situation enjoyed by St. Mary’s at the west end’ of 
Church Street—a long winding thoroughfare, once an almost 
uninterrupted succession.of grand old red-brick mansions, but 
now rendered offensive by ‘the march of modern improvement ” 
—and in close proximity to the lately formed Clissold Park, is 
remarkably fine.. Immediately opposite stands the old church, 
whose demolition upon the completion of its imposing vis 4 vis 
in 1858 -was, it is gratifying to chronicle, warmly. opposed by 
the parishioners. Although of little interest architecturally— 

.it having. been, with the exception of the low, late sixteenth- 
century south aisle, rebuilt and enlarged by Sir Chas, Barry 
in 1829—old St. Mary’s is sufficiently picturesque to delude the 
uninitiated into the belief that it is a veritable. Perpendicular 
building. 
the churchyard will be regarded with interest’ as, the last. 
resting-place of..Anna Letitia Barbauld, one of the, most 
gracefully-accomplished. women writers of the latter part of the 
last and the early years of the present century. 

The declining days of Mrs. Barbauld were spent in Stoke 
Newington, at the house of. her brother, Dr. Aikin, who lies in 


-.the same grave, and to whose “ Evenings at Home,” which still. 


retains its place on the shelves of our.young folks, she con- 
tributed several. papers. 
At the time of Mrs, Barbauld’s cenieners in Stoke Newington 


‘STOKE NEWINGTON : 


A plain, brick tomb close to the south-west.gate of: 


| detriment to the general effect of the Church, but 


SourH SIpE or .OLp St. Mary’s. 


“(c. 1816), ‘and ‘of which we catch glimpses in the pages of | 


‘Crabb Robinson’s Diary, America’s weird writer, Edgar Allan 
~ Poe—whose: reputation as.a poet rests-upon those fine pieces of 


~ mystery and, music’ “The Raven” and“ The Bélls,” and-whose | 
“tales,” such as “ William Wilson” and Gordon Pym,” while | 


deficient i in human sympathy are ingeniously constructed, hold 
us spellbound to their very last pages—was placed at school in 
one of the-old houses which not long since existed in Church 
Street. At that time Stoke Newington was the “ misty looking 


village of England” so feelingly described by Poe many years | 


after. in his “William Wilson,” “where there were a vast 


number of gigantic and gnarled trees, and where all the houses | 


wereiexcessively ancient. .In truth it was a dreamlike and 
spirit-soothing place, that venerable old town. At this moment 
in fancy I feel.the refreshing chilliness of its deeply shadowed 
avenues, inhale the fragrance of its thousand shrubberies, and 
thrill anew with undefinable delight at the deep hollow note of 


the church bell, breaking each-hour with sudden and. sullen | 


roar upon the stillness of the dusky atmosphere in which the 
Gothic steeple lay embedded and.asleep.” 

The two exterior views given of St. Mary’s—one showing 
‘its aspect from the north-east prior to the completion of the 
steeple in’.1888-go, and the other from the west with that 
member finished—render,a detailed description of this remark- 


| acorns are felicitously introduced in the capitals of the atta 


Shafts, is undeniably graceful, recalling some of the steej 


‘which was not often, the aisles were contained beneath roofs separ. 


able building—which, by the way, occupies the’ site of the old. 
rectory- -house garden*—unnecessary, The former. of the tw 
views is undoubtedly the finer, as displaying the minster-like out- 
line of this queen of modern parish churches to great advan 
From the apsidal sanctuary, so ingeniously wedded t 
aisled and clerestoried chancel, the eye travels past the majes 
transept with its noble five-light window to the nave, ° 
the gables surmounting its tall three-light windows prc 
serrated effect that is sce ah Pipesiag SA coe 
those seen in the naves “of ‘te prototypes—sundry Belelans and 
German churches of the “hall” class. There, nave and 
‘being vaulted.at.the same level, gables. are introduced ane 
to mitigate the ungainliness which, when they are not mad 
use of, results: from the employment of one. huge mass_ of 


visitor enters “be Bes they area. ane having b 
quisitioned by the architect to contribute: avery grace 
original feature, in the saa’ of the eaters ee the S 
of the interior. - : eer ae : 


to be carved out, still remains en bees Tas, howeve 


increases its air of minster-like grandeur. | 


“The carving of the -north porch, when ‘oak és eaves 4 
shafts, was undertaken in 1872, and that of the westet 
and steeple generally about eleven years ago, when th 
portion of the tower and the Hes were Bane ade M Jo 
Oldrid Scott’s designs, . 
The belfry stage of the former, on its lone eee 


and around Caen, ‘and its effect will be enhanced and 
vigorated when the openings have received their. barge-boar' 

Bells are, at the present writing, among the-desid 
those i in the steeple of the old church sapptyiGa, ies 
the deficiency. ; 

The spire, which, it should be remarked, iiaret (as 
does the lately sompleted portion just alluded to). entirely fr 


* A view of this picturesque building, with the new peal ch 
rising in its rear, will be found in Thornbury & Walford’s Old and 
London, vol. Vv. p. 540. 

+ When the unclerestoried type of church was used in Eng 


gabled, a much more pleasing and picturesque arrangement, : 


evidenced by the lady chapel at Salisbury, the Temple Church, 


ay 
Thomas of Canterbury, Winchelsea, and Austin Friars, near ‘Broa | 
Street. Pugin’s St.: Chad’s; bias esi @ would liave greatly ge 
in effect by this arrangement, _ 4 


Ppa rt eats 
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the one originally planned by Sir’ Gilbert, has a somewhat 
_ hungry look, and from certain points of view is not at all agree- 

_ able in contour. 
ea Internally, the great beauty of proportion, refinement 
of detail and extreme magnitude of St. Mary’s, place 
it as the most noble and imposing of the modern churches of 
Bie tingdom: The nave is very open and graceful, while the 
¥ * chancel, if wanting in those accompaniments which nowadays 
are deemed indispensable to every well-ordered town church, 
- is second to none either in careful selection of sculptured orna- 
‘ment or in amplitude of dimension. 
a The interior view given of this church brings out in tolerable 
_ sufficiency the main features of the building, but there are 
_ others not so clearly indicated, and which require some brief 
~ elucidation. Sir Gilbert’s treatment of his crux, always a 
delicate member to handle when the central steeple is absent, 
‘was most masterly. 
Boldly eclectic, he carried the arch spanning the entrance 
‘to either transept along in the same level with those of his 
nave, superimposing it with that charming Italianising feature, 
the light open arcade, in this instance of wood. Still further is 
the cruciform character of the interior minimised by. the sub- 
os stitution at. the western! arch of the crux of a wooden for a stone 


STOKE NEWINGTON : 


arch, springing from a slender shaft imposed upon the abacus 
of a grand cluster at the junction of the nave with the 
. _ transepts. had 
. The architect’s treatment of the aisle roofs exhibits con- 
siderable cleverness and originality. They are a kind of 
_ medium between the lean-to and those roofs that out-gable in 
_ quasi-transeptal fashion, a traceried tie-beam introduced 
_ between each window and springing from simple corbels assist- 
ing to impart picturesqueness to the aisles, besides accentuating 
their transversely gabled character. 
_ The fenestration of the south transept, aac eek for the 
‘reception of the organ, will be noticed, composed as it is of a 


* A cruciform church without a lantern, or at least a four-arched 

_ crossing, can never be of the most perfect type of its order ; never- 
theless, if the transepts, however shallow they may be, open into the 

_ Rave with conspicuous arches, a dignified effect can seldom fail to result 
from their juxtaposition to the choir arch, An instance of the con- 
 cealment of the existence of transepts to the utmost extent from the 
congregation occurs in Mr. Butterfield’s cathedral of St. Ninian at 
Perth, partly completed in 1851, and, ten years ago, extended west- 
wards. At St. Ninian’s not only do the north and south arches of the 
transepts correspond in all dimensions with those of the nave bays, but 


the transverse.ones between the aisles and the transept die away into 


the wall in-lieu of being brought down upon responds, 
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couple of discontinuous two-light windows, with a traceried 
rose above, all placed high up in the wall. 

The roof covering the nave is of the polygonal or cradle 
form, that in the chancel and apsidal sanctuary waggon-shaped, 
with plaster between the closely set ribs. An apse of whatever 
form cannot be called perfect without a groin, but Sir Gilbert’s 
treatment of his roof here at St. Mary’s is a not unsuccessful 
effort to grapple with the situation when material for such a 
feature is not forthcoming, and like many other points in this 
fine building can lay claim to no little invention. The same 
treatment of the apse roof had been pursued a few years 
earlier in St. Andrew’s, Westminster, but in the other church 
similar in motif to St. Mary’s—St. Paul’s, Dundee—both 
chancel and apse are provided with that indispensable feature, 
the stone groin. In the chancel of Stoke. Newington Church 
the columns separating its two arches are coupled transversely, 
recalling Sens and the eastern part of the choir of Canterbury. 
Here the detail is extremely rich, the soffits of the arches, 
which are very broad and flat, having angels in relief and 
enclosed in panels of that form which may be described as the 
superimposition of a lozenge on a quatrefoil. 

It is the incompleteness of its ritualism that isthe drawback 
to St. Mary’s. 


MARyY’s, FROM THE N.E, 


Ecclesiologically cold, it gives one the impression, as do 
many, even the most sumptuous, of Sir Gilbert Scott’s churches, 
that the main fabric being finished, the architect had concerned 
himself but little about its furniture and decoration. 

The font, a very graceful conception equipped with effigies 
of angels in marble by the younger Westmacott, was in position 
when the church was consecrated, June 25, 1858 ; the reredos (a 
Ccenacolo placed behind graceful arcades) and the pulpit—both 
sumptuous creations, but of a type now rarely adopted—follow- 
ing somewhat later (1863-66), from the chisel of a Farmer 
& Brindley. 

Aésthetically, what we most desiderate in a church of such 
length as St. Mary’s (153 feet) is some line of demarcation— 
whether of wood or metal—between nave and choir. 

The absence not only of this feature but of parclose screens, 
coupled with the choking of the chancel aisles with appropriated 
sittings, are serious detriments to the dignity and seclusion 
that the eastern limb of a church should exhibit. Other, but 
not so palpable, desiderata are sedilia and credence, suc h 
instrumenta on a scale commensurate with the grandeur of 
the fabric never having been provided. 

And this brings us to the subject of the stained-glass in 
Stoke Newington Church, the vitreous decoration of which, it. 
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must be confessed, is, speaking generally, by no means worthy 
of this magnificent fane. . The work of Mr, Alexander Gibbs is 
seen in the great north transept window, in the spherical one 
above the north porch, and in the couplet of two-light windows, 
surmounting the western entrance, all of which was inserted 
during 1878. In the opinion of the writer, the glass in the last- 


named windows is the most satisfactory production of Mr. 


Gibbs in this church, portraying, as it does, two tiers of Old 
Testament figures seated against ruby backgrounds. The 
spherical window—a pretty composition of one large cinquefoil 
and two quatrefoils of lesser diameter—has, in the former, a 
prettily treated figure of Our Lady holding the Divine Infant, 
and seated beneath a canopy of tapestry-work, and in the two 
latter the Annunciation, exhibiting much reverential feeling. 
The same praise cannot, however, be extended to the glass 
that Mr. Gibbs has put into the great north transept window, 
a fine one of five lights surmounted by a wheel, traceried with 
a circlet of five foliations surrounded by six smaller ones of 
four. 

The size and grandeur of this window offered a splendid 
opportunity for the display of a subject evincing some icono- 
graphical knowledge and research; as, for instance, the 
Te Deum, the Benedicite, or the Radix Jesse. Vexatious 
indeed it is to have to chronicle that nothing of the sort has 
been attempted, the three central lights of this finest of modern 
parish church windows being devoted to a commonplace repre- 
sentation of the Transfiguration and of its immediately subse- 
quent miracle, while the outer lights have been given up to 
groups within medallions, illustrative of the Corporal Works of 
Mercy, and equally uninteresting, re 

Of course the artist is not altogether responsible either for 
this glass or for.that which fills the three lofty aisle windows 
east of the north porch, than which, by the way, nothing 
so completely alien to the style and dignity of the church 
can be conceived. The selection of subjects which hardly rise 
above the coloured plates in a child’s book of Sunday stories 
rested with the authorities of the church, who are to be blamed 
for not submitting the matter either to its architect or to 
persons capable of judging of the style of glass suitable for so 
important a locale. Some idea of the glass most suited 
to a church of this description may be gained by the 
visitor who turns from these feeble productions to that in 
the third window counting from the east in the south aisle, 
which, with its three small subjects ranged in the centre of the 
lights, white glass being employed above and below, imparts 
sufficient richness, obscures no light, and preserves the élancé 
character of the framework. Then there are the effigies 
of the Evangelists in the trefoil-headed lancets of the transepts’ 
clerestory—perfect models of their kind, approved by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and of a type which he would have wished to see 
adopted in other parts of the church. Like the south aisle 
window just alluded to, these are from the ateliers of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. Fite 

In the glass which fills the windows of the apse its artists 
can hardly be said to have been permitted to do themselves 


justice. This being a position in which uniformity of design | 


was a matter of necessity, Messrs. Clayton & Bell were pre- 
cluded from emancipating themselves from the motif which 
they had proposed when, very early in the sixties, the scheme 
‘for the decoration of these graceful windows was settled. 
The central window was fixed about 1861, and _ fifteen 
years elapsed before another one received its complement of 
stained-glass. During that period it need hardly be said that 
vast strides had been made in the vitreous art of England, 
while the style of Messrs. Clayton’ & Bell had _ under- 
gone some great and important changes, both in drawing and 
tincture ; but, taken as a whole, this series—to which we shall 
have to recur at a later period of this history—is a remarkably 
good one. It is, moreover, iconographically interesting, and, 
most important of all, is thoroughly in accordance with the 
surrounding architecture, 


Mr. Ben Gooden, stone merchant, Brighouse, has just died 
at the age of forty-nine years, after a brief attack ot acute 
bronchitis. He was well known in the Yorkshire stone trade, 
and was highly esteemed. He leaves a widow and young family 
of two sons and two daughters. 
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NIELLO WORK.*— 4, as 
HE study of niello work perforce carries us back to the 
subject of engraved designs on metals, with whichartitis 
intimately connected. Such designs were at first used asfinished 
ornamentation in themselves, as, for instance, the beautif 
Greek engravings on bronze, many of which were found 
Corinth and date as far back as the fifth century BC. 
possibly earlier ; or the Etruscan work of similar charact 
mirrors and caskets ofa stillearlier period. = 8 : 
Subsequent engravings on metal, known specimens datin; 
back to about the first century A.D., were treated with a furt 
process, the engraved lines being filled up with a blac 
metallic amalgam, now known as “‘niello,” and finally, : 
time during the fifteenth century, the engraved plates begar 
be used only as originals, for which prints could be produced 
in quantities. It is interesting to know that prints were actua 
made for engraved plates intended for niello ; indeed, fo 
long time it was considered that such “ proofs” were really 
first prints made from such plates. But that belief is no 
modified. Prints made from ‘“niello” plates are highly value 
and always have words and dates reversed, They can h 
been of little use, and were probably only made as expe: 


Niello is applied to a metallic surface in a similar man 
to that used in the case of vitreous enamel.-: A design is 
out of the metal plate, and the niello is put into it or ove 
melted, and the superfluous residuum scraped off Nie 
itself metallic, therefore it is less liable to chip off than vitreo 
enamel, the expansions and contractions of the metal bed bein 
more nearly in accord with its own movements from the sa 
cause. Rie ; sft 
The earliest mention of niello work is in a remarkable 
treatise written by Eraclius about the middle of the tenth 
century. The original of this treatise, “De Artibus Romano- — 
rum,” is lost, but there is a copy dating from the thirteenth ~ 
century in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 840A). ae 

Eraclius says the niello should be made of “equal parts of ~ 
quicksilver, copper and lead, fused together with sulphur ; th 
take atramentum (probably sulphuric acid) tempered with w 
and make what you wish upon silver with the atrament 
and overlay it with the metal and a beautiful -niello will 
made.” mee 

The next important mention of niello is in the treatise 
*“De Diversis Artibus,’”’ written by the monk Theophilus in the 
first half of the eleventh century. It was translated by Rober 
Hendrie in 1847. Theophilus quotes from Eraclius, and th 
are copies of his MS. at Paris, Vienna and London. ~ 
recipe differs a little from that given by Eraclius, and is 
follows :—Silver, one part ; copper, one-third part ; and lead, 
one-sixth part ; all to be fused together with yellow sulphur by 
melting in a crucible. Cool and powder, and apply to t 
metal at a low heat with “parahas gum,” which Mr, Hendri 
thinks is borax. | te eo ee 

Theophilus further says you can make a stick of niello an 
rub it on to an engraved plate made hot. For polishing h 
recommends stone powder, mixed with saliva, rubbed on wi 
a piece of lime-tree wood, to be finally finished by rubbing o 
with “wax from your ear.” es ge 

In the “Trattato dell’ Oreficeria” of Benvenuto Cellit 
published at Florence in 1568, there is mention again of niell 
He advises a different proportion of the same ingredie 
namely, silver, one part ; copper, two parts ; lead, three pat 
all to be melted together and mixed with powdered sulphu 
and borax. He also says that the heated plate should be 
coated with borax and the niello applied at a low heat. 
easily burns. Kub it over with a hot spatula, file off when c 
and burnish while warm ; polish with tripoli, charcoal an 
reed. By ania. 

The mixture I have used successfully, under the advice 
Mr. R. E. Atkins of the technical schools of the Lond 
County Council, is composed of silver, one part ; copper, thre 
parts ; lead, six parts—being the same as that recompmended 
Cellini, but with a larger proportion of lead and copper. T. 
is fused with sulphur, cooled and powdered, and used with 
ammoniac. I succeeded better as to the firing with the blo 
pipe than I did with the furnace. at ey 

The word niello is an Italian form of “nigellum,” and th 
art itself. is usually associated only with Italian work of 
fifteenth century, but in fact it is of much earlier origin. _ 

There is a considerable amount of small niello work i 
silver and bronze, dating about the first four centuries of th 
Christian era, of Roman workmanship. Statuettes, fibulee anc 
centres of silver dishes are especially favoured ; some of t 
are heightened in effect by party gilding. Be ee 

A complete set of toilet accessories of silver belonging to a 
Roman lady was found near the Esquiline Gate in 1793. 
There are several pieces of niello work among them, all small, 
and with accessory gilding. The whole set is contained ir 
beautiful repoussé silver casket, and was made about the 


* A paper read by Mr. Cyril Davenport before the Society of Ar’ 
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fourth or fifth century. An inscription on the lid mentions the 
names of the bride and bridegroom, and their portraits are also 
given in repoussé work. There are also monograms of the 
ames Turcius and Projecta in niello, and slight gilding on the 
ishes, round and rectangular, which were found in the casket. 
About the time of King Alfred in this country there appear 
_ to have been made a number of gold ornaments with niello. 
Those I have to show you pictures of this evening are gold 
ings, and they are remarkable pieces of jewellery. They 
are heavily made of pure gold, deeply engraved, and the 
_ depressions filled with niello. In all cases the niello has a 
- blueish tinge, and I have not yet been able to decide whether 
“this colour is apparent or real. I think it just possible that the 
lead which is given in the recipes for making niello has in 
these cases been omitted—we all know what a dangerous thing 
_ itis to melt lead with gold—and some other metal substituted. 
_ Anglo-Saxon nielli are also found on silver and bronze. 
___ Of Celtic workmanship I have only one specimen to show 
_ you ; it is, however, a very fine one, and associated with inlays 
of silver. In Ireland there are, I believe, several fine speci- 
mens still preserved, mostly on bronze. 
_ There are instances of niello work to be found on the 
enamels of the beautiful “‘ Pala d’Oro” at Venice. This is the 
- finest existing specimen of Byzantine church ornamentation, 
-and consists of a large number of enamelled plaques repre- 
‘senting various scenes from Biblical history, portraits of saints, 
&c, and the lettering in these enamels is in niello. They 
date generally about the tenth century. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries most of the speci- 
mens of niello work I have been able to find are of French 
origin ; they consist of small silver plaques used as adjuncts to 
the ornamentation of religious vessels, croziers, reliquaries, &c.; 
then in the fifteenth century came the large engraved and 
“nielloed silver plaques used chiefly for decoration of the 
Pax. In these cases the nielloed plate is the chief feature, 
and during this period it loses its ‘‘accessory” character. 
‘The most celebrated engraver that used this process was 
Tommaso, or Maso, Finiguerra, of Florence ; he was known 
by repute to Benvenuto Cellini and highly esteemed by 
him. ‘The process of niello was also largely used for the 
‘decoration of churches in various ways, small altars, sacred 
cups and vessels, crosses, reliquaries and bookbindings, and 
at a later date its use was extended gradually to secular 
objects, and it is found on sword handles,’ knives, buckles, 
bracelets, rings and coffers. . 
Russia, Siam, Turkey, Burmah and Italy have all to some 
extent kept up the art of niello, but most of the modern work 
certainly is made in Russia, in the Caucasus. The objects 
decorated are various—powder flasks, helmets and all kinds of 
small objects—but not by any means all religious. 
_ At the time of Finiguerra, or shortly after it, it was not un- 
common for the engraver to make a mould of his work in the 
metal with fine clay ; into this he poured melted sulphur, and 
inked the resulting cast. The result is a complete replica of 
_ the original engraving. These sulphur casts are now highly 
valued ; in many instances the original plates from which they 
are made are lost. 
; __ The celebrated Pax. of nielloed silver representing the 
Coronation of the Virgin, engraved by ’Maso Finiguerra, was 
-reproduced in suiphur before the niello was put on. Two of 
hese sulphur casts are now known, but a still rarer impression 
_ from the same plate is preserved at Paris ; it is on paper, and 
for a long time was considered to be the first print taken from 


a metal plate. 
_ The question of the origin of the process of making prints 
mn paper from an inlaid metal plate has been the subject of 
uch learned discussion. It will be found debated from all 
oOints of view in the writings of Bartsch, Vasari, Dutuit, 
uchesne and several others, the net result being that as far as 
is now known the idea was first carried out about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. I hardly think myself that it arose 
because of niello work, for this reason. An impression on 
aper from the inked plate is reversed, and to correct a plate 
what is called a contre-epreuve is required. From this point of 


i 


_ view the casts in sulphur would have been of real use, whereas 
l€ paper impression would be valueless. The discovery indeed 
ay have been accidental, as Vasari considers it was. It is, 
at all events, safe to say that a print was made from Finiguerra’s 
plate about 1450, before it was nielloed, and also that for the 
_ purpose of correcting the plate this print was of little or no use. 
ee Except the Italian artist-goldsmiths of the fifteenth century 
and the Anglo-Saxon “Edward,” who made a gold ring for 
_ “ Ethred,” the names of niello workers are not much known. 
ie But during the fifteenth century there are plenty of well-known 
_fMames. The niello workers of Florence, besides Finiguerra, 
_ imclude Antonio Pollajuolo, Amerighi, Bandinelli and Brunel- 
— Teschi ; at Bologna worked Francesco Francia; at Milan, 
_Ambroglio Foppa and Daniel Arcioni; at Geneva, Taglia- 
_€arne; at Cremona, Tomaso Fodri; at Modena, Giacomo | 
j 


- Porta 3 and besides these there are a host of less celebrated 


6% 


artists, 
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| France, Italy, Siam and other places. 


- Venice, with letterings in niello. 
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After this the aim of niello work has been on a lower level. 
Small ornamental work has been done and still is in Russia, 
The art is a beautiful 
one, and might well be used in silver jewellery here. 

To illustrate these remarks, I have a series of slides to show 
you, which I have divided into three divisions. Speaking 
generally— 


The first shows the early work, dating from the first century , 


to the fourteenth, consisting chiefly of Roman, Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic specimens, with one or two pieces of French and 
Italian thirteenth and fourteenth-century work. All small, 
and generally secular. 

The second division is that of the Italian work of the 
fifteenth century, where the niello is the main decorative point, 
the engraving most delicate and refined, and the subjects almost 
always religious in character. 

The third division will show the modern outcome of the two 
foregoing periods, and give you some slight notion of the work 


done from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, chiefly in ., 


Russia, Italy and Siam. 

I have taken my specimens chiefly from one or other of our 
great museums in London, the British Museum or the South 
Kensington, to the officials of both of which offices my thanks 
are due for the facilities they have always given me. I prefer, 
if possible, to take my examples from our own collections, 
because I feel that it makes it easier for any of my audience 
that may wish to follow the subject up to examine the originals 
for themselves. 

The first of the slides I have here this evening will show a 
silver plaque inthe various stages of niello working. It is in 
the South Kensington Museum, and was made for this purpose 
by Consoli Alfio. Then come the early examples, dating from 
the first to the fourteenth century. 

1. A beautiful bronze statuette of a Roman imperial per- 
sonage of the first century inlaid with silver and niello, found 
near Barking Hall in Suffolk. 

2. One of the dishes found in a silver casket near Rome in 
1793. The casket contained toilet accessories for a Roman 
lady, and there is niello work and the monograms “ Projecta- 
Turcius” found in the centres of the dishes. They are ot 
about the third to the fifth century A.D. 

3. An Anglo-Saxon silver-gilt brooch, with flat garnets and 
small niello work. About the eighth or ninth century. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon gold and niello ring marked Ethelwulf 
found near Salisbury. Of about the ninth century. 

5. The Anglo-Saxon gold and niello ring of Ethelswith, 
queen of Mercia. Fourd in Yorkshire. Of about the ninth 
century. 

6. The Anglo-Saxon gold and niello ring of Alhstan. 
Found in Carnarvonshire. Of about the ninth century. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon gold and niello ring of Ethred, made 
by Eanred, Found in Lancashire, and made about the ninth 
century. 

8. An Anglo-Saxon knife, inlaid with silver and brass, 
lettered in niello, and made by Biorhtelen. ‘Of about the ninth 
century. 

g. A Merovingian brooch of silver, party gilt, with small 
niello patterns. Of about the nine or tenth centuries. 

to. A Byzantine silver dish, with repoussé head in the centre 
and richly designed niello borders. Of about the tenth century. 
Found in Cyprus. 

11. Another Byzantine dish, of the same origin as the last, 
with a niello cross in the centre. 

12. A gold enamelled Byzantine plaque with head of Christ, 
the lettering in niello, Of about the tenth century. 

13-14. Two gold enamelled panels from the Pala d’Oro at 
Of about the tenth century. 

15. The bronze top of the Irish capped Bell of St. Culan, 
the ‘‘Barnan Coulawn,” with designs inlaid with silver and 
niello, Of the tenth century. 

16. Crozier head made by Frere Hugo, the monk, of 
Oignies, near Namur, with small niello plaques. Early thir- 
teenth century. 

17: Italian ciborium of gilt copper with niello plaques. 
Thirteenth-century work. 

18. French reliquary of gilt copper with small niello 
plaques and one large plate with niello. Of the fourteenth 
century. 

19. A gilt and enamelled binding, with small niello work 
among the enamel. Probably fourteenth century. 

The next division is all fifteenth-century work, the first slide 
showing the most celebrated piece of niello work known—that 
to which the discovery of printing a paper for an engraved 
print is commonly considered due. 

1. Italian Pax of silver, engraved and nielloed by ’Maso 
Finiguerra, of Florence, and now in the Bargello at Florence. 
Probably made about 1452. ‘There is a paper print from it at 
Paris, and a sulphur cast at the British Museum. 

2. An extra slide, showing a print dated 1446, which, if 
genuine, negatives the attribution of the earliest prints to 
Finiguerra. 


» 
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vs Italian silver medallion with niello. | 

4. Italian badge i in mother-of-pearl, with aver oilt border 
having nielli upon it. 

5. Italian silver plaque, with nielli. 

6. Italian reliquary of silver, with niello of the Virgin and 
Child. 

7. Italian reliquary of. gilt copper, maith silver panels 
nielloed, having designs upon them taken from the life of St. 
Catherine. 

8. Italian niello plaque, attributed to Peregrini. 

9. Upper part of one side ofa silver nielloed binding now 
at Vienna. It bears the arms of Cardinal Balue, and was given 
to Pope Paul II. by him. 

10. Italian Pax of silver in enamelled frame. 
surrounded by-angels and saints. 

11. Italian Pax of silver nielloed with design of the Man of 
Sorrows. « 

12. Italian Pax of gilt metal with small niello plaques: on 
the plinth. 

13. Flemish cup of silver with niello, mounted in silver 
Formerly in possession of the family of Van Bekerhout. 
The third division will show you something of the work that 

has‘béen done in niello since the fifteenth century :— © 

1. Arabian’ helmet plate of steel, with name of Arslan Beg 
in niello. ‘Probably sixteenth-century work. 

2, Russian Tcharka with g: -Iding and niello on silver. 
Sixteenth century. 

3. Russian cup, with. jewelled mounts, 
nielloed. Seventeenth century. 

4. Dagger handle of silver gilt, 
Seventeenth century. 


The Virgin 


gilt. 


Silver gilt and 


chased and nielloed. 


5. Siamese ‘Kathén of silver, parcel gilt with niello. 


Eighteenth century. 

6. Russian priming horn, silver gilt and niello. » 
century. 

7. One of a pair of pistols from the Caucasus, mountéd in 
silver, with niello. Eighteenth century. 

8. Russia cup, silver gilt with niello. 
Russian work is generally known as “ Tula.” 

9g. Wine. flagon from’ the Caucasus, mounted in mipiioed 
silver and party gilt. Eighteenth century. 


Eighteenth 


This modern 


to Priming horn from the Caucasus, mounted in_ silver, 


party gilt, with niello. Eighteenth century. 

11.’ Military badge from the Caucasus, of silver, with niello 
inscription. 

12. Siamese silver-gilt bowl, with designs on a niello back- 
gronnd. Nineteenth century.  — - 

13. Turkish yataghan, the silver handle with niello and 
party gilding. Nineteenth century. 

14. Italian Pax of silver, with niellt, Nineteenth’ century. 

With regard to’ these slides I must say that there has been 
considerable difficulty in producing them. This is due to the 
curious fact that an apparently dark piece of niello, when 
photographed, shows much lighter than would be expected. 
I suppose this has something to do with the silver in it, as 
I have often noticed that tarnished silver shows much 
whitened in a photograph. Again, silver in the near neigh- 
bourhood of niello is often stained a yellowish tinge, owing I 
suppose, to the sulphur, and this photographs darker than 
would be expected: So between the lightening of the niello 
and the darkening of the Silver, in many instances the design, 
easily seen by the eyé, in the photograph is almost invisible. 
I have in one or two instances had to bring in the aid of art, 
but I must ask you to imagine the designs in niello to. be 
actually much darker than they appear in most of eg slides. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF. 
IRELAND, 


HE annual. dinner in connection with the Architectural 
Association of Ireland took place in the Royal Hibernian 
‘Hotel, Dawson Street, on the 13th inst. Mr. George “P, 
Sheridan, president of the Association, occupied the chair, ane 
there was a large attendance of members and guests. 

After dinner the Chairman gave the toast of “ The Queen: 
which was duly honoured. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the evening, 
* Success to the Architectural Association of Ireland.” He 
said the Association, so to speak, was in a state of adolescence, 
being only three years old, but they had done good work in that 
time. The object of the Association was to encourage archi- 
tectural education, and so successful had they been in pro- 
moting the object that the effect had already been felt. He, 
therefore, thought ey were justified in drinking to their 

* noble selves” 

Mr. R. M. Butler, in responding, said they had reason to 
congratulate themselves on the position their Association now 
occupied. It was not, however, the first Association of the 
kind formed in Dublin. More than thirty years ago there was 


| facilities for a student to acquire even the elem 


| had placed his rooms at their disposal, and their worthy gues 
Mr. Murray, had not been behind Mr. Drew in that respect 


by Mr. 
and recitations was contributed by Messrs. Scott, Buchanan, 


Coleman: Mee py 


ments and supply his architect with proper particula 


‘Another, and perhaps the chief cause, was the possibly - natural 


of the London Reon and Mr. Je y Sf iis as Wa 
an active member of the present Association, was its first 
president. That old Association flourished for a number 
years, but, chiefly owing to the i increasing claims of practice 
the members of the committee it languished and ultimately ~ 
ceased to exist, and it was not until about three years ago 1 
a few of them met together and decided to resuscit: 
Association. When they started there were absolut y 


sional knowledge, if he excepted the teaching in the Bch 
of Art of freehand drawing. The Association had : 
yet been able to establish a very advanced educati 
curriculum, but they had created classes where, if they 
chose to avail themselves of them, the pupils in archi ects? 
offices might at least learn the difference between a ste 
girder anda brick.. Mr. Thomas Drew, president — 
Institute of Architects, had given. them great. assistance. 


With the work done up to the present they might, he thought : 
be satisfied and congratulate themselves on ae success” ‘that: 
had so far attended their efforts. i 

The other toasts included, “Our Guests,” responded to 
Mr. A. E. Murray and Mr. John Good; “The President,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Batchelor, ant “Our Musical mean proposed 
Tighe. ee 
During the evening an entertaining programme of song 


Birch, Hicks, Wrenn, O’Cennor, Rogers, | Holloway ‘and 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — 


ee ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held: 
the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, Mr. W.- 
Bernard in the chair. After the election of three new member! 3 
Mr. G. H. Oatley read a paper on ‘Bills of Extras,” dealing 
with the cause of these almost inevitable accompaniments to: 
building contracts, and showing how extras might be reduced 
to the minimum by very careful preparation of the plans,. 
details and specification. A fruitful source of extras was ver 
often the inability of the client to clearly formulate his require- 


another Cause being the very inadequate time allowed in thes 
days of rush and hurry for the preparation of the contr; 


attempt of the builder to obtain as large an amount as possible: 
for so-called extra work, owing to a misreading or misunde 
standing of the contract, but this was confined to the- 
reputable class of builder, and. arose chiefly when the original 
contract was taken at a low figure. After the President ha 
read a few notes on the subject an interesting discussion ensuet 
in which Messrs. Smith, Bryan, Green, Jaines, La Trobe and 
Wood took part, and on the proposition of Mr. J, H. La Trobe, 
seconded by Mr. T. Nicholson, a hearty vote of thanks 
accorded to the lecturer. Mr. Oatley, in. acknowledging the 
vote, dealt with several questions arising out of the discussion. 
The following resolution framed by the hon. secretary (Mr. ] 
Dare Bryan). was read by the President, seconded by Mr. R. 
James, and carried with acclamation : eG That this meeting ¢ 
the Bristol Society of Architects learns with much gratificatio 
that one of its members, Mr. H. S. Lawson, has been accepte 
for the service of his Queen and country in South Africa ;. th 
members present congratulate him on being appointed to — 
command the local detachment of rifles, and on behalf of the 
Society wish him a successful participation in. ae campaig 
and a safe return home.” , 3 


TESSERZA. ~ 
Egyptian Hieroglyphies. 


THE first author who mentions the writing of the Feype 

says they had two kinds of characters, one called sacred ~ 
and the other popular, but he does not say that they had any 
affinity with each other. Diodorus Siculus mentions the sam 
with the addition that the first were peculiar to the priests an 
the other was taught to all. Concise as this is, it is all the 
information these authors give.’ The next is the celebrated 
passage in the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, in’ which th 
different kinds of writing are given with considerable precision. 
He says there were three kinds—the Epistolographic, thi 
Hieratic or sacred, and, thirdly, the most complete of all, th 
Hieroglyphic, which he tells us is expressed by means of th 
first or initial element of words, that is, by reference to th 
initial sounds of. words which denote these objects in th 
spoken language of the country.. Upon this scanty foundatio 
the most extraordinary theories have been built ; ae six {ch °. 


_. of Kircher, according to his interpretation of the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, which succeeded equally whether he began at'the 
beginning, the middle, or at the end of the text, are found to 
be filled with the cabalistic science and strange fancies of a\ 
refined system of Dzemonism. lis- 
_-covered that they are all astronomical, or expressive of: the |: 
- doctrines connected with the science. of astronomy: and’ the! 
_ division of time in the calendar ; and the author of a work,’ 
entitled “De [Etude des Hiéroglyphiques,” published at Paris 
_- in 1812, found in the inscription on the temple at Dendera 
_ © a translation of the 1ooth Psalm of David, a foreign language, 
_, which most likely the inhabitants of the country never under-') 


2s, stood. Count Palin has persuaded himself that the hymns of 
a » David are but Hebrew translations of the consecrated rolls of 


_, Egyptian papyrus. All these fantastic reveries have, however, 
__ given way to the system of Dr. Young, the invention of which 
_. has been disputed by M.-Champollion. He followed the idea 
__. of Warburton that the hieroglyphic, or isacred character, wais 
_. not so-called because peculiarly appropriated” to. sacred. 
___ subjects, but that they constituted a written language applicable 
to all the purposes of life, that they were not used to represent | 
' things or ideas, but that they represented sounds or words, 


objects, the common names of ‘which in the spoken language 
. ; .began with the sounds it was wished to express. | 
» .: .. Egyptian and Greek Seales. 
© .. The Egyptian system of scale appears to have differed in 
_» this respect from thatiof the Greeks: that while the system of 
{the latter was based upon the use of the lower diameter of the 
shaft of the column as the unit of multiplication and division 
_ » of dimensions and parts, the Egyptian system approximated 
ae ‘more closely to that system»which painters usually adopt to 
__ €nlarge or diminish their drawings, viz. covering a given space 
_ « with lines forming squares like those of a chess-board, and then 
_ allotting to each of these various squares a specific portion of 
_ the subjéct to be represented: This system is admirably 
_. illustrated by incomplete works left upon the walls of various 
__ tombs at Thebes, but in none so well’ as in that discovered by 
_ + Belzoni and named after him. On the-walls of that tomb may 
_ be seen the setting out or squaring for the representation of 
_ colossal figures ; and from the regularity with which leading 
__ parts of the figures correspond with the precise intersections of 
__ these squares, it is obvious that an arbitrary system existed 
_ whereby a certain number in height or breadth of the squares 
___ was allotted to definite representations of the human form. An 


_ always been regarded as a modulus of length from the most 
_ remote antiquity, as indicated to us by numerous allusions to 
_ that denomination of measurement in the Bible. There can 
be no manner of doubt that the Greeks adopted a similar 
__. System for their sculpture and for their architecture as well, 
_ and they carried out a system of subservience to dogmatic pro- 
_ portioning by means of their: scales toa refinement of which 
__* we can scarcely have a conception: The eye alone of a 
_ + Spectator cannot fail in examining any fragment of Grecian archi- 
__ tecture to be sensible of the beneficial influence of the exquisite 
_ delicacy with which every portion of surface of any structure 
= as adjusted, so as to occupy.an area in just relation to the 
_ Surface of the whole. 


The Wicar Collection, Lille. 


» _ The Public Museum at Lille contains a most precious col- 
__ fection of 1,200 original drawings, of which 197 are attributed 
_ « to Michel Angelo, 3 to Leonardo da Vinci, 68 to Raphael, 13 to: 
_ + Masaccio,.6 to Andrea del Sarto, 9 to Bandinelli, 1 to Paolo 
5 Veronese, 1 to Perugino, 1'to Gian. Bellino, 8 to Annibale 
ia . . * 
Catracci, 2 to Correggio, 17 to. Carlo Dolci, 10 to Fra Barto- 
_~ lomeo, 15 to Francia, 8 to Guercino, 5 to Ghirlandajo, 3 to 
__ Giulio Romano, 1 to Palma, 5 to Parmegiano, 6 to Poussin, 2 
oe to Tintoretto, 8 to Titian, 2 to Albert Diirer, 3 to Lucas de 
i Leyde, 1 to Rembrandt and 1:to David, Many of these are 
* apparently first sketches of pictures which have since acquired 
_ the highest reputation, and show the gradual steps by which 
_. the great masters progressively improved the rude embryos of 
_ } their first thoughts ;.and in order to: compare the original ideas 
» with ‘the finished works there are engravings of the pictures as 
_ + completed. Some are in pencil, others in black or red chalk 
_ « 4nd several in bistre. To architects the most precious portion 
___ of the drawings is a series of 185 sketches of architectural sub- 
~ jects attributed to the pencil of Michel Angelo. They are now 
+ mounted in glazed frames, so arranged as to show both sides 
« of the sheets, as they originally were in a sketch-book, and 
with drawings on both sides, the size 8 inches by 5) inches. © 
They are generally drawn in bistre, and the plans tinted with a 
_ light shade of that colour. .To some there are dimensions ; 
-, Others, have the words “a dischretione e noe misurato” 3 some- 


x 


“ 


_ times the word “anticho” is added. They consist of, plans, 


* 
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“sections, details and some few elevations of various ancient and 


‘Augustus at Pola, 
The Abbé Pluche ‘has: dis- | 


that they were alphabetical, and that they exhibited things or . 


‘ornaments of architecture, 
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modern buildings. Among the former are’ the arches of Titus, 
Septimius Severus, Janus and Constantine, at Rome 3 of 
in Istria ; ‘a plan ‘and details of the Colisseum. 
Some seem to be plans of &dicula or tombs like those then 
abounding in the Campagna. There is a sketch in pencil of 


the drum under the cupola of Sti*Peter’s at Rome as designed 


and executed’ by Michel Angelo, with’ the abutment piers and 
coupled engaged columns instéad of the continuous colonnade 


‘of previous designs, whether by Bramante or San Gallo: and 


above are some loose lines in pencil indicating the dome, 
though not' very definitely, and more like the Pantheon than 
St. Peter's, There ‘are “several drawings of the parts of the 
church of “St. Pietro'in Montorio' which was designed and built 
by Bramante, the ‘cotemporary of Michel Angelo and uncle of 


Raphael’; and many sketches’ of'the Baptistery at Florence; of 


the Lantern of-StLorenzo, a’plan of the Chiesa degli Angeli 


‘by Brunelleschiand other buildings in that city, and particularly 


of ‘the: Medicean’ Libraty, désigned and almost entirely executed 


by Micheb“‘Angelo;” but'€omipleted ‘by Vasari: Thére are 


sketches off 
ancient Romatt armoury’ 


et bee com The Language of: Art. 

To.a:maniwho is used to look at:-nature, pictures.or draw- 
ings» withoaicpainter’s' eye, the slightest ‘hint on’ the slightest 
inspection) conveys: a perfect and: intelligible meaning, just:as 
the.slightest sound, with the: most negligent articulation, con- 
veys meaning to an ear that is well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the speaker... But..to a. person little versed in that 
language such a sound is quite unintelligible ; he must have 
every word pronounced distinctly and articulately. Then 
again, as these slight hints and flurried articulations have often 
a grace and spirit in language which is lost when word sare 
distinctly pronounced, so many of these slight and expressive 
touches, both in art and in nature, give most pleasure to those 
who are thoroughly versed in the language. This may per- 
haps in.some degree account for the plainly marked distinctions 
in improvement, for, as in order to convey any idea to a man 
unused to a language in one sense, you must mark every word, 
so to a man unused to it in another sense, you must mark every 
object, must.cut sharp lines, must whiten, redden, blacken, &c. 


vases, arabesques;' pulpits and groups of trophies of 


; Charlemagne and Architecture. 

It was that great ruler Charlemagne who first called archi- 
tecture out of its sleep. Filled with his large conception of an 
Empire of the West, the heir to the greatness of Rome, his 
mind turned, as was. natural, to the restoration of Gallo-Roman 
splendour. To.this, end he called around him artists and 
skilled workmen. from the south and east. The Roman basilica 
was taken as the model of the new churches which, under his 
encouragement and with his aid, the monastic communities 
began to raise through the land ; and thus Roman architecture 
became the starting-point of the new development of the art of 
building. Nevertheless, other foreign influences became early 
active through contact, direct or indirect, with other races. An 
illustration of the profound modifications which such contact 
could bring about may be found in a comparison, for example, 
between the sculptured facade of the church of. St. Gilles-in 
Provence, a region much under Roman and Greek influences, 
and the church of St. Front at Périgueux. The latter church 
was begun, according to Viollet le Duc, towards the end of the 
tenth century, a few years after St. Mark’s in Venice, and 
practically on the same plan ; the former is of much later date, 
yet the southern example is still strongly impregnated with 
classic tradition, whilst the Acquitanian church, with its five 
domes, is wholly Byzantine in its general character. Here the 
inspiration is derived undoubtedly from the Venetians, who, at 
an early period, had established a trade route through France 
to the western seas and’had an important mart at ‘Limoges ; 
and it is an-interesting fact that during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries it is in Acquitania alone—that is, in the pfo- 
vince within more immediate touch of Venetian influence—that 
domical churches wete built. Now, both these instances, 
illustrating as they do in a marked manner the receptivity of 
the’ Gallic intelligence, exhibit’ also conspicuously the freedom 
with which it fashioned foreign elements to its uses. This 
freedom is almost startlingly displayed at St. Gilles, where 
classic material is handled with an audacity which, if leading in 
some points to an almost’ barbaric incongruity, produces a 
result in the last degree impressive and stimulating. 


ye wy. Roof Coverings. 

The surface of slanting roofs must be nearly flat ; decora- 
tion, therefore, is difficult, and though it is rough, when coin- 
pared with the surface of columns or of hewn stone in general 
it has:no effect of light and shadow, it has also'a more unfinished 
look than any other part; a very material circumstance in 
whatever is to be combined with’ the highly-finished forms and 
It remains to be considered by 
what means these’ defects may: be diminished.’ Few. roofs’ of 
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ancient buildings remain ; in. them, however, a peculiar atten- 
tion seems to have been paid both to regularity of construction 
and to light and shadow. The Tower of the Winds at Athens 
is covered with slabs of marble, in each of which the horizontal 
edge projects so much as to give a strong shade, while the 
vertical joints are so elevated as. to form high ribs which break 
the uniform surface in a very beautiful manner. The Lanthorn 
of Demosthenes is roofed in the form of laurel leaves, which, in 
a different way, have the same effect. The ancient mode of 
tiling by semicircular tiles laidZwithin each other gave a sort 
of fluted look to the roof, and the old flat tiles. of the lower 
empire, which were joined with a high rib something in the way 
of the Temple of the Winds, had the same effect of light and 
shadow. Even the ridge and hip-rolls of our roofs diminish in 
some degree the bareness of their appearance, and our. pantiles, 
though much less picturesque than the hollow tiles of, the 
ancients, are, perhaps, in point of form, the best material in use 
for common covering. The richness occasioned by these 
variations from uniformity of surface is also, very striking.in 
some of the old leaded roofs of our churches, where the sheets 
are small and the rolls large ; but it is still more so when, as it 
sometimes happens, a part of the roof is repaired with slate, 
while the rest remains in its original state. The ancients seem 
to have had it in view to give both lightness and richness to 
their roofs by a sort of lacing to the edges of them; the ridges 
as well as the eaves were decorated with a sort of open work of 
small knobs or projections, and the same kind of ornament yet 
remains with peculiarly elegant effect in many of our old 
churches and houses. 


In the front of the Mansion House we see a Corinthian 
portico raised upon a basement of rusticated piers and arches. 
This certainly produces a very inharmonious effect, the latter 
features being of too ordinary a character to suit with the 
grace and dignity of the Corinthian order. There is in this 
composition another very glaring defect, viz. the portico leading 
to nothing, for the hall to which it leads from the street 
instead of being of ample dimensions with the portico is low 
and contracted. A+ stately portico should not lead to mere 
chambers when it is necessary to have recourse to such 
economy in the interior ; it is ostentation to apply so magni- 
ficent a feature as the portico externally. The very effect of a 
portico is to exalt the ideas of the spectator, which become 
suddenly depressed when he least expects it if it lead not to 
some feature of corresponding grandeur. Like persons, build- 
ings should not promise more than they perform, and generally 


the ideas raised by the external appearance of a building‘ 


should be realised in its interior. 
St.’ George’s, 
attended to, and much vigour is produced by the columns 
being comparatively closely placed; the centre opening is 


In the Corinthian portico of 


somewhat wider than the rest, ‘which is very admissible. : 
There is something very noble about the portico of St. George’s, 


Bloomsbury ; the order is boldly treated, and the deep tone of 
shadow obtained by the great projection from the line of wall 
gives to the front columns a fine relief; but it is difficult to 


comprehend how<a pupil of ‘Sir-C. Wren could introduce: 


columns attached to the wall and corresponding to those in 


front, thereby repeating in the background the front part of 
the picture, which is surely as absurd in architecture as it’ 


would be deemed in painting. 


Early Byzantine Churches. 


The earliest Greek churches have a very simple front, a 
large mass bounded at top by a horizontal line, without any 
pediment to indicate the inclination of the roof, carpentry not 
being used in Byzantine architecture, as cupolas and terraces 
only were used to cover in the building. Eusebius, describing 
the basilica of the Apostles, says that rails cut out of gilt bronze 
were used to decorate the upper terrace, called the solarium. 
It may be supposed from that, that the faces of the building 
were surmounted with -horizontal cornices. . The churches of 
Sergius and Bacchus, of Santa. Sophia, and of the Panagia 
Lycodimo are all of the same kind; the square form being 
apparently preserved as late.as the eighth and ninth centuries. 
These Byzantine churches are badly crowned, the upper 
entablature being composed only of a few mouldings, in which 
bricks are so placed as to form salient angles, and through 
which gutters are cut at different distances to carry off the 
water from the terraces or domes. The first floor is generally 
marked on the front by a certain number of windows lighting 
the gyneceum. In the church of Santa Sophia these windows 
are of large dimensions, semicircular, and divided into three 
parts by two columns, which hold thin slabs or plates of stone, 
pierced with holes to let in the light. Under the windows of 


the first storey, or women’s gallery, are placed the doors: 


giving admission to the narthex, or porch. These doors 
are generally formed of lintels and door posts, ornamented 
with elaborate mouldings much in the style of the antique. 
Over the lintel a full arch, sometimes of stone and sometimes 
of brick, protects the door from the pressure of the super- 
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small arched windows, very near each other, are cut throug 


Some London Porticoes. . 


Hanover Square, the’ order has been _ well- 


Saturday for 300 guineas, the same price it realised at the Co: 


oN 


(Fes. 23, 1900. 
incumbent structure. The narthex was the place “devoted ta 
the catechumens, but in some of the later edifices it was used 
as a gyneceum, and thus the men: entered the church by the 
north and: south doors (/Votiomeros, Boretomeros). The early 
Byzantine basilicas have orily a single dome, as in that of 
Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. ‘Santa Sophia, in th 
same city, has a large central dome, and two semi-cupolas 
which cover the two curved portions situated to the east and 
west of the nave. These primitive domes are generally ver 
heavy and cumbrous in form, differing from those which we 
erected later and elevated on tambours. A great number 


the base of the domes, and serve to light the interior. The 
effect of the light is so brilliant that the cupola seems as. 
were isolated from the building. Thecupola of Santa Sophia, — 
upwards of 120 feet in diameter, not being properly poised over 
the four main piers, in consequence of gathering the spandrels — 
into too small a compass, exhibited, in less than twenty-five — 
years, symptoms of approaching downfall, and the piers were 
accordingly strengthened on the outside. 


GENERAL. | (3 2 @ 
Hogarth’s Picture, 7/e Gate of Calais, has been bequeathe 
by the Duke of Westminster to the National Gallery. ee 
The Government Bill for facilitating the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings will propose the granting of powers to 
local authorities to purchase land outside the limits of the 
jurisdiction, and will also extend the time for the repayment 
the loans obtained for building. Hah Oe So ae 
The Congress of the Sanitary Institute, which was to b 
held in Nottingham next autumn, has been postponed. T! 
responsibilities which have been placed upon the country in 
connection with the war in South Africa have made it difficu d 
to assure the success of the meeting. Sct one ra 
Countess Cadogan formally opened the annual exhibitio 
of the Water-Colour Society of Ireland at the Leinster Hall, 
Dublin, on Tuesday last. Pas 
M. Maximin Deloche, the French archeologist, has died 
in Paris in his eighty-third year. is es 
The Late Major William Joseph Myers has. left his 
showcase at Kytes and a selection from his Egyptian and othe 
antiquities to the headmaster of Eton College. His loan col- 
lections of Arab glass and wall tiles now at the Victoria an 
Albert Museum are to be offered to the Government for 3,000 
and 1,000/. respectively.: Sek 12 Citesie aah a tent ee 
The Colossal Group by Elias Robert, Hvance Crownin 
Industry and the Arts, which surmounted the Palace of Indus 
in the Champs-Elysées, is about to be'set up in the park i 
St. Cloud. ; ikeayees 
The Late Sir Henry Tate has bequeathed to Mr. Sidney 
R. T. Smith, architect, 500/.; to Mr. Charles Holroyd; of 
National Gallery of British Art, 500/.; to'Mr. George 
Ambrose, clerk in the National: Gallery, 200/. ; to Mr. Fra 
J. Burgoyne, of the Tate Library at Brixton, 2007. ; and to M 
Thomas Everatt, of the Tate Library at Streatham, 2002. 
The Committee have decided that a bust of the late S$ 
George Grey and not a statue, as was originally proposed, sha 
be placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. ti aie Y 
The Lord Mayor of Sheffield has commissioned 
Onslow Ford, R.A., to execute a marble bust of the Queen 
the new Town Hall, which Her Majesty opened’in 1897. 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cam 
bridge University, will, on Thursday next, deliver the first of 
course of three lectures at the Royal Institution on “Recen 
Excavations at the Argive Heraeum, Greece.” CUS 
The Brighton Town Council have decided to carry | 
the plans by the borough surveyor for the alterations to | 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery approved in 1894. Beds. 
An Exhibition of prints, drawings and documents relatin; 
to Liverpool will be opened to-morrow in the Brown readit 
room of the Reference Library in that city. Oni 
The “Railway Station,” by Mr. Frith, R.A., was sold 


ie 


sale in 1899. His “Coming of Age” was also sold for ; 
guineas. wes Re 
Furness Abbey will be the subject of a paper by Mr. V 
St. John Hope in the next number of the Westmoreland a 
Cumberland Antiquarian Society’s “Transactions.” He 
discovered traces of the earlier buildings on the site, an 
able to prepare a plan-of the abbey when it was Savign an 
before it became Cistercian, ieee 
‘Milton’s Cottage at Chalfont now contains a large | 
lection of books relating to the poet. The trustees appointec 
are Mr. C, T. Ritchie, M.P., the Rev. P. W. Phipps and 
Rev. G. R. Sandars, : yal Oe 
Mr. John Lanyon, architect, Belfast, died at Teneriffe 
the 13th inst. _He was the eldest son of the late Sir Char 
Lanyon, and a member of the firm of Lanyon, Lyn 
Lanyon. ; ae 
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eo) THE WEEK. 


» _- Jas week we noticed a case under the Workmen’s Com- 
~ pensation Act in which sub-contractors who were under- 
| taking the painting of a theatre were held to be responsible 
_ for paying compensation to the representative of a workman 
- who had been killed. It was-laid down that if several 
"persons were engaged in carrying out several parts of a 
building each of them was an undertaker within the mean- 
ing of the Act. A more recent case reveals there is a great 
" difference whether a sub-contract is made with a general 
‘contractor or with the building owners. Mr. Isaac Gou_p, 
a builder, contracted to erect an electrical station. He 
entered into a contract with one BuTLER to execute the 
- painting ; the latter employed a man named Henry Cass. 
Cass was painting the girders of the roof when one of the 
_ planks of the scaffolding broke, and he and another man were 
killed. Mrs. Cass, the widow, claimed compensation from 
_ Borer. The Leeds County Court judge held that BUTLER 
_ was an undertaker and that painting was ccnstruction; 
- He awarded 2357 6s. BurLer appealed, and it was 
argued on his behalf that the case was unlike Mason 7. 
> A. R. Dean, Limitep, which we noticed. last week, 
~_ inasmuch that in that case different contractors agreed with 
_ the building owner for separate parts of the construction, 
__ while in the present case there was only one contractor, who 
_ sub-contracted with the appellant for painting. The Court 
held that Burter did not come within the definition of an 
"undertaker. On that account the appeal was allowed. 
- ‘The judgment determined the case of the second man, 
»  Crowruer, who was killed with Cass. . Their lordships said 
that whether the applicants would have succeeded if they 
_ had sued the contractor depended on whether the station 
_ was being constructed by means of scaffolding when the 
- accident occurred. The conclusion to be drawn is that if 
' acontractor enters into sub-contracts he has a chance of 
' escaping liability. As a matter of course the demand is 
first made on the immediate employer, and the majority of 
_ workmen, or their representatives, cannot te!l whether, if 
he be a-sub-contractor, his contract was made with the 
a building owner. 


n. 
reg 


__ From time to time Mr. JAMEs Orrock has generously 
_ lent paintings and other works of art from his valuable 
_ collection for the purposes of exhibition. He has now 
_ presented no less than twenty-seven oil-paintings and 
__water-colour drawings to the South Kensington Museum. 
i, They comprise works by Grorce Cuampers, W. J. 
_ MbU.tEr, Georce Dopcson, FREDERICK: TAYLER, H. G, 
‘Hing, Cuarres Green, Sir James Linton, Joun Fuutey- 
LOVE and others, also two oi!-paintings, Zhe Wavyfarers, by 
» T, Granam, and Zhe Thames— Evening, by Joun R. Ret, 
- and two smaller ones by JouHn FULLEYLOVE. These gifts 
_ are supplemental to the following works, which have been 
_’ already presented by Mr. Orrock:—An oil-painting by 
ay . 
__ GEorGE Barret, jun., another by DE LouTHERBOURG, and 
_ a third by Henry Dawson, besides some drawings by 
» Davin Cox ‘and Samuret Prout. The Museum has also 
_ acquired under the will of the late Henry VAUGHAN two 
fine pictures by ConsTasLr, several drawings by, TURNER, 
_ and other objects; The collections have been further 
_ enriched by a water-colour drawing by the late T. B. 
Harpy, given by Mr. ALEXANDER T. HoLiincswortH, 
_ anda collection consisting of eighteenth-century furniture, 
_ costumes, lace, English cut-glass, nine miniature portraits— 
several being of members of the St. Aunyn family—and 
other objects, given by the late Mr. Henry BARRETT 
_Lennarp. During the progress of the building operations 
_ the entrance to the building will be in Exhibition Road, as 
__ the entrance by Cromwell Road has been closéd. 


_ ALTHOUGH the new arrangements for conducting the 
» training school at. South Kensington, or, as it is now called, 
the Royal College of Art, have been announced, there 


» 


the death of Wiiiiam Srortt, of Oldham. 


seems to be some doubt about their finality. The following 
‘Treasury minute on the subject has been laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons:—* My lords. are pleased 
to declare that for the due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of the post of head-master of the Royal College 
of Art. professional or other peculiar qualifications, 
not ordinarily to be acquired in the public service, are 
required, and that it is for the interest of the public 
that persons should be appointed thereto at an age’ €x- 
ceeding that at which public service ordinarily begins. 
They are further pleased to direct that the head-master of the 
Royal College of Art may be entitled to superannuation with- 
out any addition of years under the above-mentioned section, 
though he may not hold his appointment directly from the 
Crown, and may not have entered the service with a 
certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners.” © From 
this it would appear there is still a belief that for so 
important an office as the head-mastership an_ outsider 
would be preferable to a master who had no other experi- 
ence than could be derived from acquaintance with the 
departmental curriculum. Can the discovery be contem- 
plated of-a master like Mr. Watter CRANE, and how will 
that affect the recent changes? The, uncertainty which 
still prevails on the subject is not satisfactory, and should 
be cleared up without delay. The latest issue of the 
Calendar announces that the staff of the college will’ 
in the future consist of a council of four members, experts 
in their respective branches of art, a head-master, four 
instructors, four assistant instructors, various lecturers, a 
registrar, a clerk and a matron. 


THE excavations which M. GaucKLer is conducting on 
the site of Carthage for the French Government continue 
to produce interesting objects. Although in the majority 
of them the influence of Egyptian art is to be seen, there is 
also evidence of a Greek spirit in some of the details. One 
very remarkable object is a masque of a woman’s face, 
which recalls the style of the most ancient statues which 
have been discovered in Athens, The site of the excava- 
tions is an ancient cemetery. One .of the tombs lately 
opened contained five examples of jewellery. One was a 
band covered with hieroglyphics, another was a signet ring 
bearing the sign of a prince; there was also a sword and 
several ornaments. Examples have also been found of 
enamels, ostrich eggs which have been painted or 
engraved, collars of crystals and of emeralds, &c. If the 
excavations continue to be so productive, we may expect to 
see illustrations of ‘“‘Salammb6” which will be archeo- 


logically correct. 


THERE will be general regret among artists on learning 
He was one of 
the few English painters whose works find favour in the 
eyes of Continental critics. His success abroad was in a 
measure Owing to his education at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, where he came under the influence of M. GéROmE. 
But his style did not recall that of the painter of ancient 
Greek and Roman scenes, unless in admiration for the 
nude. WILLIAM StTortT’s subjects were generally modern, 
and he preferred to represent his figures in a pleasant land- 
scape or by the sea shore. He was born in Oldham in 
1857, and studied in the local art school. But his powers 
were not really awakened until he migrated to Paris. In 
1882 he won a medal by his Bashers, in which the boys 
were truly boyish. In England there was some hesitation 
about accepting his treatment as satisfactory. A picture by 
him was seen at a glance to differ from its neighbours on 
the wall of an exhibition, but it was doubtful whether the 
pecutiarities were favourable to profitable investment —a 
consideration which often determines the purchase of 
pictures. But if his reputation did not advance by long 
strides, at least it did not retrograde, and his admirers were 
sanguine his merits would soon be generally recognised. 
A recent illness made a sea trip necessary, but unhappily 
he was not destined to come back to England, unless as a 
corpse. He was buried at Ravenglass on Wednesday. 
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T might be supposed that the venerable architect who 
| passed from this life on Friday last had taken for his 
device the lines of the French poet—_ : 


Ami, cache ta vie, et répand ton esprit !' | 
Sois petit comme source et sois grand comme fleuve. 


His works are spread throughout England, .and they 
have been subjected to the sharpest criticism. 


At one. 


time it’ seemed to be absolutely necessary to praise or to” 


blame them in unmeasured terms. But the man about 
whom so much was spoken and printed was unknown to 
his contemporaries. If he belonged to scme Medieval 
order of monks who devoted themselves to the designing of 
church buildings and who spent their days over drawing- 
boards in cells, he could not be more of a recluse. 
had made him shy and sensitive, qualities which are 
not illadapted for an artist. There was, however, 
nothing morose about him. He followed his own 
way because it never interfered with his vocation, but he 
did not believe he was superior to those who prefer to carry 


on their duties, as it were, under the eyes of the public. 


Unfortunately he, was able to find evidence enough to 
convince him that he was bound to keep aloof, for’his ideas 


concerning architecture did not correspond with those of | 


his contemporaries. When he found Sir Witiiam Tire, 
who was the official head of the profession, declaring that 
the church of All Saints in’ Margaret ‘Street was only a 
“* costly folly,” could Wittiam ButTerRFIELD believe that 
the architects who, like -himself, believed in the Gothic 
style, would welcome him among them? ‘Turr’s words 
might be excused, for he was a critic who could not be 
said to be inspired by the Medieval spirit, and to consider 
a church as if it were a financial speculation, although 
characteristic of the man and his method, was hardly the 
proper way to judge of a work of art. Harder to bear were 
the sneers about “ the streaky bacon style,” which. were the 


Nature. 


reward .of. the endeavours of WittIAM BUTTERFIELD to. | 


avoid monotony in brick surfages and to introduce colour. 
is it to be wondered at if he allowed his natural disposition 
to have the fullest scope, and concealed himself more and 
more from all but a chosen few ? : aS ee 

Not many could afford to follow his course. In an age 
when there is so much competition an architect is com- 
gelled to draw attention to himself, and’for that purpose 
must employ other means than the buildings which -he 
designs. \WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD’s manner of acting was 
not, however, unsuited to the times when he first became 
known as an ecclesiastical architect. In the forties, when 
the Cambridge Camden Society attained a dominant power 
in this country, it was understood that the members should 
practise repression of themselves in order to promote the 
aims of the Society, Every member was supposed to have 


attached himself “not from curiosity or fancy or caprice, 


or mere personal gratification, but from a hearty wish to 
join in the good work of restoring Gop’s temples to their 
ancient honours, and of raising from the dust the mighty 
works of an age long since passed away.” The zeal with 
which Wittiam BurrerrreLp entered into the spirit of the 
Cambridge Camden may be judged from a report which 
was presented to the Society in 1843. It says :— 


The attention of your committee has long been occupied 
with the arrangement of a scheme by which applicants might 
be supplied with church plate and ornaments of correct ecclesi- 
astical design They are happy to be able to announce that 
they have now entered into arrangements with a gentleman of 
much taste and skill, Mr. W, B 


utterfield, of 4 Adam Street, 


Adelphi, London. The secretaries will receive any orders for | 


church plate or ornaments, and Mr. Butterfield kindly agrees to 
undertake the practical superintendence of the execution of 
sacred vessels or other ecclesiastical furniture from designs 
which shal 


his object to select artists who in their respective branches of 


art will execute the work entrusted to them in a right spirit. 
{t is hoped that encouragement will be given to this scheme by 
all interested in the propriety and decency of church furniture. 


itis certain that in no branch of ecclesiastical art has there 
been found so great a want of correct patterns and of 
competent superintendence, and the committee have reason 


to think that the éstablishment of any plan like that above 
indicated will sup 


parochial clergy. - 


ply a want very extensively felt amongst the | ‘ : 
aye aries an admirable judge, 


| have been approved of by our Society. It will be 
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chapel at Fulham Palace, the outside of which 


Mr. BUTTERFIELD’s name was often mentione | in 
church news of that time as the architect for ch 
for the decoration of them, and for schools. — 
fell into the ways of the Camdenites and sought after 
plicity rather than a costly ostentation. His position 
be judged from the circumstance that he received 1 
mission to re-erect St. Augustine’s College at ( 
The remains of the old abbey were divided am 
poor owners who utilised them for unworthy 
north-western gateway and a group of building 
it formed a brewery tap, and within the precin 
gardens, smoking booths and a fives-court. — 
was expected to keep in view the ancient a 
and, if possible, to use remains of the masonry in 
keep up the relation between past and present 
were also limited. The rooms were small, and th 
the students were without fireplaces. . There was c 
quently no need of chimneys, and the long line of 
without any break could only be pleasing to th 
considered that logic should prevail above all other 
siderations in architecture. ‘lhe college was, h 
great experiment, and the connection of the modern En 
Church with St. Augustine’s Church through the use of 
site was accepted as a memorablé triumph. © 

In those days BrREsrorD Horr was a power 
ecclesiastical organisation of England. When he 
WILLIAM BuTTERFIELD for the new metropolitan - 


unsatisfactory to some. critics. It was evident 
there was much which was Startling in the 
although from the suspension of the works for ; 
long period, which enabled the architect's ideas 
utilised in other buildings, the peculiarities were 
marked as they must have appeared at an earlier tim 
Saints was opened in 1859. Four. years afterwe 
remarkable church by BurrerrigtD—St. Al 
Holborn—was completed. ‘his building was e 
in more senses than one. At the present tim 
to be completely enclosed by mean houses and’ m: 


The churches of All Saints and St. All 
principal works by BurrerrieLp to be seen 
He was also the architect for the church of St. 
Queen’s Gate. In the towns around London « 
his works. At Weybridge there is the 
Michael and All Angels, which was erected in 18 
of red brick and rather severe in appearance, bu' 
interior is more attractive—a contrast he often employ 
and which was suggestive of his own character. In A 
is the church of St. Matthew, which is unusu 
within. BUTTERFIELD was also the architec 


simple, but within has a richness. befitting its use. 
is a large mosaic designed by the architect, representing t 
Adoration of the Shepherds. © The church of St. 
Baptist, in High Barnet, was reconstructed by him, i 
a new tower of flint and stone arranged in squares. ‘I 
church of St. John, Hammersmith, is another of his wot 
He also added to Tottenham Church. St. Matthias St 
“Newington, finished in 1853, is by some considere tol 
the most striking and abnormal of. all his churches. 
The late Ewan Curistian, who in church 
described BUTTERFIELD as one 


j 4 ae rite if 


es 


studious, hard workers of the Revival, who did much 
to advance the knowledge and sound practice of their art. 
_ “In him,” he said, “we must all recognise a true master of 
his craft—one who not only knows well the art he practises,- 
whose works from first: to last, whether great or small, 
the counties or in the cities, bear the uniform impress not 
nly of the skilful design, but of the loving care with which it 
ad been carried out.” Mr. Curistran’s criticism is, how- 
er, SO generous, it deserves to be given on the present 
casion more fully. In conclusion he said :— 


We may joyfully thank Mr. Butterfield for the dignified 
rk of his early years, the graceful and beautiful spire and 
the vigorous yet sumptuous interior of his noble church of All 
aints, Margaret Street; and lest I should weary you by a 
bare recital of ‘his work, passing over many others, each 
_ possessed of the power and beautiful form of whick_he is so 
_ great a master; glancing only at the noble church of 
- St. Alban—of the fine west front of which, as has 
- been well remarked, there was lately af unlooked-for 
' revelation—and the fine church of St.. Augustine, South 
- Kensington, I will stop at the great crowning work of his 
_ maturer years, the magnificent and richly finished chapel of 
~ Keble College, Oxford. In each and every one of these is 
_ seen, though with great variety of composition, the same 
_ noble conception of dignified form, the same careful study of 
_ every detail for producing general harmony of work, and while 
fully availing himself of the richness derivable from the 
_ subsidiary arts in choice stained-glass, mural painting or 
_ mosaics, the same powerful mastery which fuses the whole, 
_ and subordinates everything to the architect’s design. While 
_ possessing as he does a profound knowledge of the works of 
_ the great architects of old, and availing himself of the number- 
_ less resources which they so copiously afford, Mr. Butterfield’s 
' genius has enabled him to work in a style peculiarly his own, 
never slavishly copying, but moulding in his own mind what- 
_ ever he desired to employ in carrying out his work; and though 
opinions may, and will, differ on matters of taste, none can 
ertainly deny that his works are those of a refined and 
- cultivated gentleman, anda most able, original and accom- 
_ plished architect. - ea eee 
The occasion on which the foregoing words were spoken 
is on the presentation of the gold medal of the Institute 
in 1884. The choice had fallen on Mr. BuTTERFIELD, but he 
said it would appear so inconsistent with the habits of his 
whole life publicly to receive it, that if that course were a 
‘necessity he must regretfully decline the distinction. It 
was therefore handed to Mr. PENRosE, who represented 
Mr. ButrerrieLp for the occasion, The incident is 
characteristic, and by itself is‘enough to reveal to us the 
‘love of retirement which always animated him and which 
"was unconquerable. An architect with that disposition 
“might be supposed to be ill-adapted for practice. BUTTER- 
"FIELD was able to attract as many commissions as he cared 
carry out. We suppose he sometimes lost opportunities, 
for strangers could easily believe he was indifferent to 
“practice. Apparently, however, he attained the measure of 
_ success which he desired, and it gave him little concern 
_whether the world believed him to be successful or the 
_ reverse. That a man with so unworldly, or as some would 
‘Say, with so unpractical a disposition could gain reputa- 
mM as an architect in our times, speaks well for his 
lanner of conducting business. His buildings are 


ut his wishes, and there are no cases in the Law Lists to 
show that unjust demands were made in the expectation 
_ that he would shrink from defending a client’s interest, and, 
indeed, it was only necessary to meet him to discover that 
- under his unaffected and, we might say, his ecclesiastical 
- Manner.there was a keen sense which would detect injustice, 
and a resolution that would conquer it at all costs. His 
_ works must always hold a prominent place in any history of 
. the Gothic Revival, and it will be evident that in designing 
_ them there was as little self-seeking as is possible with a 
_ professional man. Biers 

_ “Think wrongly if you will, but think for yourselves” 
fas the advice of Lxssinc. It was the endeavour of 
LLIAM BUTTERFIELD to act in that spirit and to avoid a 
eotyped treatment regardless of the objections of would- 
purists. Whether his buildings would have been more 
leasing if the sources of inspiration were more manifest 
vill depend on the character of the critic. In. England 
here is a reverence for precedents which almost becomes a 

é on, But as MicHEL ANGELO said to his objectors, 
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account the circumstances of his life. 


roofs of the desfre on the part of contractors to carry. 
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if there must always be imitation, where is the chance for 
invention? BUTTERFIELD treated Gothic elements in his 
own way, and it was not to be expected that he could | 
escape giving occasional shocks of surprise to those who 
believed the limits of the style were fixed for ever in the . 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. We must also take into 
Retirement has a 
remarkable influence in exciting asense of colour. TURNER 
lived apart from the world and startled people by his 
visions. If, like the majority of French landscapists, be 
spent a large part of every day on a boulevard he might 
have produced landscapes in tertiaries. BUBTERFIELD was 
more of a solitary than the Medieval illuminators, and we 
suppose, like them, he’ revelled in colours schemes which 
earthly materials could not easily reproduce. If he had 
mixed more with the crowd he would have known of the 
fear of colour in churches which exists among the most 
religious congregations. But, in colour as in form, he was 
no follower of routine, and his courage in seeking after 
originality made amends for any shortcomings which are 
found in Keble College Chapel or in All Saints Church. 
No architect of his time merited more respect. 


BRUGES.* 


RCHITECTS do not give more attention to the 
yn study of political economy than the majority of men. ' 
But they have ideas of the power of wealth which are not 
common. Most people when they see great buildings are 


So captivated by the appearance of them, they fail to realise 


what they have cost. An architect, on the other hand, knows 
that builders’ work is necessarily expensive, and instinetively 
he,asks where the money came from which was needed to pay 
for the materials and labour. The palaces of kings and 
the castles of feudal nobles may have been raised by levies 
on inhabitants, which is only another way of expressing a 
robbery of the weak bythe strong. Churches and monasteries, 
In some cases, were erected with the aid of people 


who supplied materials or labour gratuitously, or 
at-a very low rate, but in the majority of cases 
buildings represent commercial transactions, and the 


building owners must have had legitimate wealth at 
their command. When, therefore, an architect enters a 
city like Bruges, which possesses very handsome buildings, 
he concludes that it must have been inhabited by wealthy 
people, and he asks, How did they acquire the riches which 
were so wisely expended on architectural work? As a rule, 
a city which once enjoyed prosperity rarely becomes im- 
poverished. Now it does not need many hours residence 
in Bruges to discover that the majority of the inhabitants 
are poverty-stricken. The streets are crowded with people 
who seen¥tto have no aim in life, and who resemble the 
Mantuan apothecary in being bare and full of wretchedness. 
Without the aid afforded by the surviving Medizeval institu- 
tions they could not exist, any more than the shopkeepers 
of the town could ‘succeed without the contributions of 
foreign visitors. If Bruges were always in a like 
condition it could not have fine buildings, and 
if the old conditions continued there would be in- 
finitely. fewer miserable spectacles. It does not take 
an architect long to come to the conclusion that the former 
state of Bruges was preferable to the present, but how was 
the change accomplished ? He may resolve to investigate 
the subject, and perhaps looks out an article in some 
cyclopzedia, but as a rule the subject is never followed out. 
It is taken for granted there was misgovernment, political 
or religious persecution, dishonest trading and the like—evils 
for which the present inhabitants have to suffer. For any 
one who is not entirely indifferent to the questions which a: 
visit to Bruges suggests, Mr. WitFRID Ropinson has fur- 
nished a histoty in which the causes to which we have 
referred -are sufficiently explained. Having hved many 
years in Bruges and being a devoted student of its archi- 
tecture and other antiquities, the former condition of the 
city is as familiar to him as. that which is before his eyes. 
He has -exhibited his knowledge on the subject in 7%e 

* Bruges : An Wistorical Sketch. By Wilfrid C. Robinson. 
Bruges ; Louis de Plancke. 


Architect and other English journals, and time has enabled 
him to extend his researches. “The visitor to Bruges will 
find his history an excellent aid to the understanding of the 
city 

The early history of Bruges is like that of many other 
places ; it owed much to Christian missionaries. 
Exicius is supposed to have been the first who laboured 
there. A St. TRupo built an abbey in a.p. 650. St. 
Bonrrace and St. WaLpuRGa also toiled among the people. 
Missionaries were not like anchorites, for they were not 
afraid of crowds, and we may conclude from the number 
of -saints’ names associated with Bruges that it was a 
growing place. If the name Bruges is derived from 
“‘ briigge,” a bridge, then we can conclude there must have 
been ‘commercial. interests sufficiently powerful to require a 
structure of that kind over the river. A writer of the four- 
teenth century, JOHN OF YPRES, takes that view in describing 
the origin of Bruges. He says: yes Very soon pedlars began to 
settle under the walls of the fort, to supply the wants of its 
inmates. Next came merchants with their valuable wares. 
Innkeepers followed, who began to build houses where 
those who could not find lodging in the fort found food and 
shelter. ‘Those who thus turned away from’ the fort would 
say, ‘ Let us go to the bridge.’ And when the houses near 
the bridge became so numerous as to form a town it kept, 
as its proper name, the Flemish word ‘brigge.’” The 
story is an ordinary example of the evolutionary process. 
The builders, according to Mr. Ropinson, were kinsfolk of 
our English forefathers, Saxons, some of whom found a 
refuge in England, as others did among the creeks of 
Flanders. An advanced stage of success in the town must 
have been early attained, for in the ninth century coin was 
struck in Bruges. A connection with’ England was formed 


through JupiTH, the stepmother of ALFRED THE GREAT, | 


who married BALDWIN, Count of Flanders, as her third 
husband. Subsequently there were several other marriages 
between English and Flemish families. » Ihe great Earl 
GopwIn and his three sons, when they fled from England, 
found protection in Bruges, and there they arranged for 
their attack on England. Matitpa, who married WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR, was a’ Fleming, and her: sister married 
Gopwin’s son Tostic. Tostic aided WILLIAM, and was 
killed at Stamford Bridge, and indeed the names of many 
Flemish soldiers are recorded in Domesday who. received 
their rewards for having taken part in the invasion. | 
Flanders is not less an artificial creation than Holland. 
It was described at a very early time as a land that seemed 
to float on the ocean and quaked when trodden on, but by 
reclamations the amphibious ground became equal to the 
best agricultural land in Europe., The work could not be 
done without co-operation, and the spirit which inspired 
the united labours of the inhabitants was also prominent 
in the formation of the guilds, which exercised so great an 
influenc: on the history of Bruges. In the twelftly century 
the guilds often developed into trading associations. Wool 
was imported from England, and was converted into cloth 
that could not be equalled elsewhere: in Europe, and from 


many States merchants came to exchange their productions 


We are told that 


Down the Scheldt from the industrious towns of what is 
now northern France, and down the Rhine from Cologne and 
other busy cities along its banks, traders brought their wares 
round to the famous. estuary of the Zwijn. This estuary 
explains the secret of the great commercial prosperity of 
Bruges in olden times Looking at the situation of the city 
of to-day, cut off from the sea except by a single canal, it is 
not a little difficult to discover the secret of what made Bruges 
in the Middle Ages hold the rank among seaports that London 
or Liverpool or Antwerp now holds. But remember how the 
Zwijn broke into the Flemish coast near where Sluys. still 
stands—how its waters spread themselves past the deserted 
village of Damme, and made of that lonely little place a busy 
port, and how the salt waves of the estuary almost bathed the 

walls of Bruges, and then we realise why Bruges was once a 
great seaport And it has been well said, as- long as Bruges 
had easy Communication with the sea Bruges was prosperous, 


for it. 


In the Crusades and other great European events, Bruges 


took a share befitting its importance, but it was not ‘by 


arms or diplomacy the city was enriched, but rather by its 
commercial arrangements. One of them was the Flemish 
Hansa, by which various privileges were acquired in England, 
where the members could settle all trade disputes in a court 
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A’ Ste 
-would have various different theories about the remarkable 


‘suggested by the English street in that city where, in th 


Carpenters’ Guild, but the most powerful of all was the 


' chapel for religious purposes. 


| There came a time when ‘the battle with the sea could no 


: [Marcu eB, 


of the League. Bruges was able to os up a mint in args : 
it possessed a weigh-house and other institutions which 
were not to be found in other places. It is supposed that 


the reputation: of Bruges was sufficient to attract Dantr, 


and it has had the honour to be mentioned by him in the : 
“Purgatorio.” It is easy to understand how foreigners 


success of the city. Our Epwarp III. considered it was 
owing to the skill of the weavers. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, a wise policy to bring Flemish weavers to Englan 
and to encourage them in the working of native wool, 
which would be a preferable course to sending’ wool to 
them from England. By holding out promises that they were 
to feed on fat beef and mutton, that their beds should be 
good and that they should receive in marriage the daughter: $ 
of wealthy yeomen, some weavers were induced to cros 
over and ‘settle in the Weald of Kent. To them and thei 
descendants the woollen industry of England is largely 
indebted. The*relations between England and Bruges are” 


fourteenth century, the English merchants had a weigh 
house. Near it was a house known as ‘‘Old England.” 
There were various other buildings which bore English 
names. The Scottish merchants had also their depéts in 
Bruges, and even Ireland, which was never remarkable for 
its extensive trade, was possessed of three houses where its 
merchants congregated. et eS 

If the foreigners kept together et their own security, th 
forty-seven guilds in Bruges were evidence of the strength 
of association among the Flemings. The oldest was the 


Masons’, of Ces Mr 


Ropinson gives the following, 
account :— * ¢ 


The masons seem to have been also crkieo and builders, 
and could design as well as carry out their work. The freedo 
of the guild was granted on proof that the candidate was a 
burgher of Bruges, and could use his pencil and chisel with” 
skill. Many of the quaint bits of stone- -carving inserted in old. 
houses about the city were proofs of capacity produced by those 
who sought admission to this guild. The statutes of the 
guild, orginally drawn up in the twelfth century, were 
destroyed in a fire in 1280. Renewed and modified 
by a charter in 1445, they remained in force until the 
suppression of this and other guilds in 1789, T 
prenticeship of a mason lasted four years. The appren- 
tice was lodged and boarded by his: master, and was paid a 
small but increasing salary. The son of a guildsman might be 
admitted without fees, and, if taught by his father, had not to — 
be apprenticed. No master might have more than one 
apprentice at the same time. Usurers and notorious bad 
characters were excluded from membership, as also excom- 
municated persons as long as they were under the ban of the. 
Church. Guildsmen were forbidden to work ~ on) Sundays, 
holidays or at night. This last rule was to prevent piece- 
workers getting more than their fair share of work by workin; 
over hours. The rules of other guilds were very similar. All 
were enforced by fines, or if this did not suffice, the unr 
member was expelled from the guild, The masons’ guild- -ho 
stood on the south side of the Stone Street, at the sign of the 
Great Fox.. It still remains much as it was after it was rebuilt | 
in 1621. The patron saints. of the masons were the Fou 
Crowned Brothers. The guild used the choir of St. Basil’ 
On the pavement of the Cha 
are carved, and still visible, the Miaiaeee te trowel ene, ot 
emblems of the masons’ art. Rie 


The guilds and other organisations, slinougiy sain 
of their kind, could not save Bruges from decadence 


longer be waged. The estuary of Zwijn became m 
shallow through the deposit of silt, and there were 
dredging machines then invented to cope with the evil. 
The number of vessels which entered | consequently de-. 
creased every year. Various remedial schemes were pi 
forth. LAaUNCELOT BLONDEEL proposed to cut a harbe 
near Hyst, and from it to construct a deep canal to Brug 
The scheme was considered too visionary, but one se 
to it in principle is not unlikely to be realised. e 
Owing to the silt Bruges ceased to be the Venice or the 
North, but for a time there was a desire to. gain areput 
as a Flemish Athens, ‘The old verse says :— He 


When house and lands are gone and spent, is 
- Then learning i is most excellent. \ See 


\ 


But the many men of learning and the Many a v 
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mot learned, or quick-witted, or sound in judgment, which 
_ was the description given by Erasmus of his associates in 
_ Bruges, were not equal to upholding the city in the state 
in which it was left by the cloth merchants. Although the 
charities could not be so liberally supported-as of yore, the 
number of applicants for relief was not diminished. Mr. 
_ Ropinson, speaking of the description given by Vives in 
- 1526, says that from it we see the streets crowded with 
_ beggars too lazy to work, and we hear them exacting with 
_ threats, even in the churches, alms which they hastened to 
‘squander in gluttony and debauch. We are afraid that 
many of our readers can testify that they have had a similar 
experience of claimants for.aid. Artists, however, continued 
to make Bruges their home, and many renowned names 
_ will always be associated with the declining city. Of one 
class of artists Mr. Ropinson says :— | 


It would be unjust to pass over in silence a class of artists 
_towhom Bruges is indebted for much of its picturesqueness. 
__ This class comprised its workers in brick and stone, its builders 
_. and architects. But it is startling and disappointing to find on 
___ inquiry that nothing ‘s known, not even the names, of the men 

_ who designed the two.most remarkable edifices of Bruges, its 
_ lofty Belfry and its elegant Town-hall. The early architects of 

the city were certainly. strangers, probably from northern 
_ France and the parts about Tournay. The people of Flanders 
_ had no other building materials except wood and the loose 
_ stones—‘ field-stones,” as they called them—scattered over the 
_ soil of their country. Consequently the blue stones from 
_ Tournay and the softer white stone from Brabant had to be 
‘brought from far to Bruges when required there. And with 
_ the stone came those who knew how to use it. The architect 
_ Charles Verschelde has traced in, the designs of the lower parts 
‘of the Belfry and of the west portal of Notre-Dame, in its more 
-ancient portions, the influence of these foreign masons. He 
' also adds that a square window, divided by a single upright 
_ «column, was known in Bruges as a “ Tournay window,” pro- 
___ bably from the place of its origin. 


_ In spite of all the vicissitudes of Bruges hope seems to 
‘be always upspringing in the minds. of the citizens. At 
_ the present time imagination is busy with the prosperity 
which is expected to arise after the completion of the new 
_ canal to the sea-coast and the harbour, which are expected 
to revive the ancient commerce with the rest of the world. 
Mr. Roprinson, as becomes an Englishman, is not so 
_ Sanguine as the people around him, but so great «an engi- 
_ neering undertaking should meet with a due reward for the 
_ outlay. Ifthe canal can be as attractive in its results as 
_ the architectural works have been, there will be no reason 
_ to complain of profits. As about 11,000 people every year 
_ pay to see the beautiful reliquary by Mrmttna, the total 
_ number who visit Bruges must be enormous. The majority 
_ of them are of the English-speaking race, and they will 
_ ind it advantageous to be equipped when visiting the 
_ ancient city with Mr. Rosinson’s interesting and trust- 
> worthy historical sketch. 
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oA “MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
: ing last at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
_ Prynne, president, in the chair. 

~ The following were elected members :—Messrts. E. G. Cole, 
_ J.H. Peacock, J. Bruce Merson, A. Wingate, H. G. Coyne and 
Jj. H. Watkins 

Messrs, L. Cabuche and F. E. Ravenscroft were reinstated 
> members. ., 
_. Votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. A. Waterhouse & 
_ Son for allowing members of the Association to visit the Uni- 
‘versity Hospital extension works on February 10, the. first 
Spring visit. A second vote was passed to Messrs. A. Dunbar 
- ‘Smith and C. C. Brewer, who allowed a visit on the same 
‘occasion to the Settlement, Tavistock Place. 

_ On the motion of the President, a unanimous vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith for his donation of 10/. 
to the library. 

Mr A. W Hennings read the following paper, illustrated 
by lantern views, on . 


_ The Exterior Treatmext of Sharp or Acute Angles in 
Bae ests 3 7) Street Buildings. 

-_. The subject of the paper this evening, “ Exterior Treatment 
of Sharp or Acute Angles in Street Buildings,” may seem 
_ tosome rather far-fetched, and indeed it is hardly one that 
_ comes in student or class days, but sooner or later, when you 
,8et into active practice, you will have a site that is not right- 


angled, one whose prominent corner is much less than a right 
angle, and then you will find it indeed a difficult problem. 
First of all, the plan will trouble, for it is very obvious that the 
sharp angle is of no good to you—the ground enclosed is so 
small that it is clearly a waste of material to enclose it with 
bricks and mortar, and yet in a town the land is so valuable 
that the owner naturally does not like to sactifice a square foot 
without a very good reason. Then again, the very prominence 
of the angle seems to fit it especially for a business entrance ; 
but whilst its position is apparently so suitable for that purpose, 
it is clear that an entrance so placed must mean long passages 
and consequent waste to reach the furthest parts of the build- 
ing. I do not propose to-night to follow up this question of 
plan of the structure beyond the angle, but mention it in 
passing as one of the factors that will have to be considered. 
My attention to the subject was caused in the usual way, viz. 
having to design various buildings to fit angular sites. After a 
few attempts, it struck me that the best thing to do was to care- 
fully observe what had been done in such instances, and I was 
somewhat amazed to find how many times the problem had 
been attempted, and also that very few of the attempts could 
be called really successful. The recent cutting of important 
new streets through old localities has resulted in the formation 
of many difficult sites, and, after carefully looking at the 
various treatments, I have come to the conclusion that they all 
fall under one of two heads :—First, the architectural lines of 
the two facades are simply returned across the sharp angle ; 
secondly, a distinctive treatment to express the angle. 

Now, the first method is the easiest and cheapest. It is, 
therefore, most generally used, and, although it is really an 
avoidance of the problem, it is not therefore bad—indeed, 
I hope to show you some very good effects ; and as long as 
there is only a flat roof to the building there is no difficulty, but 
directly a pitched roof is required it is easy to sée that the 
junction of the ridge running parallel to each front must meet 
ata great distance back from the angle, and will want something 
to mask it, whilst ifthe angle enclosed is so small that one roof 
only can be used for a covering the result will be a ridge rising 
towards the broadest part, and I venture to think it will pass 
the wit of man to make such a roof presentable on the exterior. 

To return to the plan. The first thing that suggests itself 
is to cut off the useless point—in fact, to truncate the angle— 
and the amount so:cut off will depend chiefly upon how much 
land your client is willing to sacrifice. If it is only a little there 
will be only a narrow face to treat, and possibly the best thing 
for this is to carry the strings and cornices round and vary the 
windows, but it is surely the most bald way of treating it by 
simply cutting off the angle, and some views will be shown you 
that bring out this poorness of design very clearly. The right 
thing to do seems to be a small return at right angles to the 
facades and then fill up the intervening space with a 
wall at right angles to the bisection of the angle. This 
at once gives interest, and not only satisfies the eye with proper 
mitres to the strings and cornices, but serves a second useful 
purpose by well enclosing any detail put on the end Do not 


, In any case put a distinct feature on to the end unless you so 


enclose it— for the inevitable result is that the said feature will 
look stuck on and not grow, as it should, out of the structure. 

If, however, a considerable angle can be cut off so that 
there is a reasonably wide face to treat, you will at once have 
room for special features if the site and purpose of the building 
warrant it; but the before-mentioned right-angled returns to 
the facades are absolutely necessary to enclose and mark it 

Another way is to sacrifice the point and join the two 
fagades by means of a curve. This is the most popular way, to 
judge by the number of times it occurs in our streets, and any 
treatment of this must be ruled by the smaller or greater radius 
of the curve. If small, there is very little scope, and perhaps 
the best thing is to simply run the strings to cornices round it ; 
but this requires care, as you will clearly see by the effect of a 
building in Queen Victoria Street. Again, the necessity of 
right-angled returns to the facades must be borne in mind ; the 
curve is so much more clearly defined by their use, and the 
breaks, be they small or great, at once give a chance to enclose 
a special feature Still another way to’enclose the curve is by 
means of projections taking the form of pilasters or trips — 
examples of both will be shown—and there is a very notable 
illustration ot the bold effect of this treatment in Mappin & 
Webb’s premises at the junction of the Poultry and Queen 
Victoria Street 

There are also samples, and good ones, too, where there is 
no break or mark, but the effect there seems to have been pro- 
duced by reason of the great size of the curve, and it is really 
the facade continued, and can hardly be called a treatment of 
an angle site., Returning to the smaller curve, the natural 
growth upwards seems to be towards some sort of turet, and 
it is in this that there are so many failures So long as the 
features are enclosed by the lines of the building they are kept 
in their places, and unless very strange and uiicouth do not 
greatly offend. But directly they get clear and are outlined 
against the sky and have to be judged on their own merits, 
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the difficulty begins. Here it may be remarked that no 


amount of ingenuity displayed in the formation of a turret by 


transitions from octagons to circles and back again—with all 


sorts of cunning and spicy detail—will atone for the lack of 


pleasing outline. Many of the competition designs published 
in our technical journals show this extreme cleverness, but 
when any of them are carried out somehow the result is not so 
good, and with humiliation one has to confess that the sober, 
simple outline to be seen on so many stable turrets erected last 


century are much more satisfactory than the clever but’ 


laboured productions of the present day. They are to my 
mind products of that unrestfulness so typical of the times. 
As to the window treatment of the curve, the size must 


determine how many windows there shall be at each level. If 


very small, a blank end will probably be best, for lintels or 


archés put on a small curve haye a very uncomfortable and > 


weak look from certain points of view. This is, perhaps, a 
truism, but you will find modern examples of the eiror. ; 

There are some very satisfactory treatments where a pier 
is at the centre of the face of the curve with windows each 
side, and certainly the effect is strong; it seems to efficiently 
buttress the angle The introduction of a doorway at the base 
of the curve does not seem very desirable, although it is 
frequently done, but it tends to weaken the appearance, and its 
details will inevitably break the clean sweep of the curves, 

Another point for consideration in the treatment of an angle 
or of a curved end is, How many of the horizontal features of 
the facades should be taken round or across it? Some are 
necessary to tie it in, but if all are taken across the result 
seems to be merely a continuation of the facades, and it will, I 
think, be very clearly shown by the views that the most 
successful of the designs are those where the principal and 
strongest features are used, the subsidiary ones being stopped 
by a pier or return, ; 

In City buildings, however, the most difficult place to treat 
properly seems to be the shop front. If there is no door the 
angle is obviously a splendid place for the display of goods, 
and piers: sufficiently substantial to satisfy the eye are seldom 
allowed, This is a lamentable fact, but still it is a fact that you 
will have to deal with, one that will cause you -much trouble. 
To ignore it and treat the building as a design only above the 
shop cornice is weak, but it is the course usually followed, and 
to judge such designs you must see them when the shutters are 
up, when a solid base sufficient to support the superstructure is 
apparently formed. An answer to this objection is that when 
the shops are in use the streets are so crowded -that this defect 
is hidden, but surely it is always possible to bring some strong 
line down, and the right-angled returns to the facades before 
advocated will here serve a very useful purpose. : 

In domestic or office designs it is nearly always possible to 
get a strong base, as, for example, the delightful corner at the. 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, where the stonework of the 
base is not only carried right round the curve, but its appear- 
ance of strength emphasised by means. of horizontal rusti- 
cations, , ; 

There is yet another way of treating the angle, and that is 
to so mask it that it is impossible to know that it is an acute 
angle. This is hardly.a commendable thing to do, but there 
is an important example in the Bank of England at the corner 
of Princes Street and Lothbury. If it were not for the tanks 
above the attic storey you would not guess that the angle was 
more than right angle, whereas it is really very ‘sharp. No 
ee can deny its cleverness, but it does not seem to be on right 

ines. 

The City abounds in various angular treatments, and honest 
criticism must admit that many of them are very clever indeed; 
there seems to be no lack of imagination in them, and often- 


times they must be judged by their design and not by 


their detail. The latter is’ often bad—very bad, and would 
disgrace our elementary class of design—but there the design 
is, and as such it is to be criticised. The City is, indeed, a 
glorious school for study, and is a great example of the truth 
of the old tale of ‘Eyes and no eyes.” To those who have 
learned the language the streets become, as it were, an open 


book wherein something good and useful can always be 


read, but how many of us do so? A rush from the train to the 
office in the morning, and another rush back in the evening, gives 
one but a blurred idea of what is to be seen. But go up ‘to 
town one fine summers morning—say between four and five, 
before even the workmen begin to get about—and you will be 
astounded at the wealth of design there is to be seen when all 
the streets are quiet, and you can stand to look at a building 


without attracting a crowd. Then you will find the charm of’ 
London, and at once come to the conclusion that many cities. 


we rush to see on the Continent are not to be compared with 
ours—not even for picturesqueness.. What glorious sketches 
many of the streets would make, and perhaps somé day we may 
even get some in the Association Sketch-book. 
It is time now to turn to the views. These are not by any 
means exhaustive of the subject, but have been taken as types, 


and in criticising them I would ask you to bear in mind the 


i 


emphasising their faults and beauties. It would have be 
interesting if they had had the names of the architects of 
the examples of good or bad design, and it would be 
feature if the buildings bore the names in some way ; 
architects. deo ain Genet or < 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, who seconded the vote of thanks, — 
said the angles and turns which could be seen projecting from — 
all points were for the most part offensive. ‘They could 1 
have had a paper of more importance to architects, and th 
effect of having their attention called to such an importan 
feature in a building would be beneficial. What they h 
heard and seen in the lecture rather emphasised the view that 
the importance and dignity of London architecture should be — 
distinguished from country work. This did not mean, however, _ 
that we should be so classical as to lose picturesqueness. There 
were one or two familiar angles which had not been referre 
to. The Constitutional Club in Northumberland Avenue, which. 
had been well treated, was one; another successful example 
was the National Liberal Club, by Mr. Waterhouse. Mr. 
Waterhouse gave a good example of emphasising his angle: 
After looking at the views on the screen, they felt how ver 
difficult it was to give strength to the parts of a building whi. 
were apparently weak. In designing buildings for importan 
streets a knowledge of angles and their treatment was useful 
as such erections were observatories from the best approach 
Mr. S. Flint Clarkson thought the paper did not refer 
sufficiently to acute angles. The question of entrances was 
worthy of attention, and it seemed to him that a doorway should 
lead from the principal thoroughfare. In the number of door- 
ways the architect must be guided by logical treatment. Mr. 
Hennings referred to Sir John Soane’s work at the Bank of: 
England, but did not seem to appreciate it. One could not — 
study such work too closely; it wasa good example ofsuccessful 
angular treatment. Bae Nae eR Sg 
Messrs. A. C. B. Booth, G. B. Carvill, Matt. Garbutt and. 
C.-H. Brodie also ‘supported: the vote.” 2s Lo a 
Mr. Hennings, in returning thanks, said he found great 
difficulty in getting the names of the architects of the buildings 
he had shown. He made several inquiries, but in most cases. 
with littie success.,° = (RE OR a a 
It was announced that the next meeting would be held on. 
March 9, when Mr. C. E. Bateman would read a paper on. 
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Earls Barton and Whiston Churches. — é 


Cy one of the stations on the Peterborough railway we can: 
descry on the ‘right hand the stern Romanesque tower 
of Earls Barton. Its lofty yet massive proportion, the barba 
richness of its rude arcades and heavy balusters, carry us back 
to the wild freedom and isolated greatness of England’s early 
days. To the right reposes the last building of ancient times, 
the fairy church of Whiston, its graceful tower with its rich 
panelling, and battlement and pinnacle, kindled into beauty b 
the last expiring rays of northern skill and faith. By amere _ 
calculation of years, the latter would be comparatively one of — 

our own day, and in outward appearance it has all the fre: 

ness of a newly consecrated temple ; while Earls Barton bear 
upon it all the stamp of ages. Yet who does not feel the seven. 


the Medieval church, , Re 
‘Wilkie at the Edinburgh Academy. 


Wilkie was always first on the stairs leading up to 
Academy (which was then held in St. James’s Square), anxi 
not to lose a moment of the hours of drawing ; and this lov 
his art, paramount to all other gratifications, continue _ wi 
him to the last, even when his success had given him the 
means of'indulging in relaxation and procuring amusem 
When in the Academy his intenseness attracted the attent 
the more volatile students, who used to pelt him wit: 
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_ pills of soft bread ; as he was one of the first to be present, so 
he was one of the last to depart. After Academy hours, which 
were from ten to twelve in the forenoon (the best time of the 
day for application) those who were apprentices returned to 

_ their several professions ; but Wilkie invariably returned to his 
‘lodging, there to follow out what was begun in the Academy, 
‘by copying from his own hands and face in a mirror, thus, 
as it were, engrafting the great principles of the antique on the 
basis of nature. He soon became aware that in telling a story 
the action of the hand was as necessary as the action and expres- 
_. sion of the features. The dexterity and knowledge he thus 
acquired when young were of the utmost importance to him 
- _.when he carried out his pictures of familiar life, as he found it 
'» was impossible to get his models to give him either action or 
expression. To exemplify this observation it may be mentioned 
_ that in his admirable picture of Zhe Blind Fiddler, now in the 
‘ hee National Gallery, the hands of all the figures in action are 
from his own, as is also the expression of the heads ; in fact, 
_ the girl leaning over the back of the chair is very like what he 
was at this time. The other heads requiring less mixed ex- 
pression were painted at once from the model, and exhibit 
more of Tenier’s sharpness of touch (the master he had. in his 
_ eye at this time). As the picture was painted for Sir George 
_. Beaumont, Sir George gave him a very fine specimen of this 
_ master, which used to be on his easel during its progress. 
Reverting to his studies of hands, his drawings are innumerable, 
' and many of them possessing the character and grace’ of 
Raphael and. Correggio. 
' dDiack and red chalk, heightened sometimes with white, such as 
_. _ wé see on those of Watteau. Wilkie could sketch with the left 
when drawing with the right hand, and it has been often 
' observed when using the same method that the left-hand 
sketches possessed greater character, being less mannered in the 
handling. : 
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The Busts of the Roman Emperors. 


7 Seldom does the quiet and gentle strength of moral will 
shine forth from the features of a Roman emperor, as from the 
glorious face of Antoninus Pius; oftener the force of a coldly 
' mathematical understanding, bare of ideality, inaccessible to 
_- great visions ; now and then the beast-tamer’s power to sub- 
- _ which at the bottom is weakness. Another remark one makes, 
is that the races show—even if interruptedly—retrogression. 

_ They begin with a fine regular type, which more or less 
' sustains itself through all the members of the so-called Julian 
family, in which’one might be inclined tosee the influence of 

' an esthetic breeding, carried through many generations. 
ae _ These are men who have grown up amid Hellenic painting and 
__ sculpture, have brought their mental food from the literature of 

_ Greece, and moved in circles where every gesture passing the 

' limit of beauty shocks; where no one can expect success 
' _-without mastery over his outer man and an intuitive knowledge 
_ of the dispositions of those around him, and where perception 

- is sharpened against the polished exterior of. his companions. 
' With the Flavians a coarse mode of features comes on, “the 
'_ urbane” gives way for a something rustic, the esthetic for a 
_, something common. The honest, good-humoured, but stingy 
_ toll officer, who was father of this house, plainly has handed 
' down his face to Vespasian and Titus. Some of the Antonines 
havea spiritual look that more than counterbalances the refine- 
. ment of the Julians; but the beauty of the former is less a 

heritage than a personal gain, is more of a spiritual than of a 
_ bodily kind. In their features, as in their time, the antique 
strives for a higher form of life—an ethical form—to escape 


_ 4eath. After them faces of barbaric or doubtful mould are 
oe usual. Rude soldiers change with dull stewards of the realm, 
__and the peculiarities of both kinds unite in a repulsive whole in 
Ae _ Constantius Chlorus and Constantine. : 

ee ' 4 


_. There are two symbols used in Persian art: the one is a 
_ tree, more or less elaborately blossomed, and supported, as 
_ heralds say, by two living creatures, genii, partly or wholly 
_ manlike, or animals, sometimes of known kinds, lions or the 
_ like, sometimes invented monsters; the other symbol is an 
__altar-with a flame upon it, supported by. two living creatures, 
sometimes man-like, sometimes beast-like. Now these two 
__ symbols are found, one or other or both of them, in almost all 
periods of art. The lion gate at Mycenz is a prominent 
_ example. The Holy Tree is common in Assyrian art; the 
_ Holy Fire is found in it. The Holy Fire with the attendant 
_ ‘figures, priests in this case always, is on the coins of all 
_ Sassanian kings ; the Holy Tree, supported by lions, is found 
in Sassanian art also. Now it is clear that the two symbols are 
_ apt to become so much alike in rude representations that 
_ ‘sometimes it is hard to say whether the supporters have 
_ ‘the tree or the fire-altar between them; and this seems 
4) to have puzzled those who used them after the Sassanian 
period, and when, doubtless, they had forgotten or perverted 
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He generally made these studies in» 


_ jugate, and sometimes, too, the might of unbridled passion, - 
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‘be observed in going through any collection of statues, 
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their original meaning. They are used very often in Byzantine 
art, in carvings and the like, where, again, they sometimes take 
another form of peacocks drinking from a fountain, but of all 
things are commonest, perhaps, in the silken stuffs that were 
wrought in Greece, Syria, Egypt, and at last in Sicily and Lucca 
between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. In these, at first, 
it was chance whether the thing between the creatures should 
be the altar or the tree, though the latter was commonest, but 
at last the tree won the day, very likely rather because it was 
prettier than for any more abstruse reason ; still, even in quite 
late times the fire crops up again at whiles. It should be 
mentioned also that in these later representations man-like 
figures are seldom if ever seen; beasts of all kinds, from giraffes 
to barn-door fowls, take their place. 


Influence of Egypt on Greek Architecture. 


The Egyptians were the inventors of the classical ordinance, 
for the Greeks really had little to invent in the way of elements, 


‘however much they may have accomplished of artistic and 


intellectual refinement. In the form and decoration of many 
of their columns we see the germ of the Greek orders. And in 
the: treatment of their entablature—than which it would be 
difficult to conceive anything more beautiful and harmonious—* 
the triglyph, the decorated metope and the figure-charged frieze 
of the Parthenon may have had their suggestive source ; and 
not only so, but they invented more than has ever yet been 
appropriated. The column-capitals of Egypt are not only 
suggestive of new varieties, but they are pregnant with new 
principles which their successors have never yet seized upon. 
That principle of variety, for instance, introduced into the 
portico, by which the capitals increased in richness of decora- 
tion from the extremity on either hand towards the centre, 
where it became greatest and thus formed a sort of climax, is 
a most artistic one, eminently worthy of reception into modern 
practice, where it may become an inexhaustible source of 
beauty and freshness ot design. 


- Perceptions of Colour. 


The perception we receive of the colour of an object 
depends often as much on the condition of the eye when the 
object is seen as upon the object itself. By the action of lights 
of different colours the sensibility of the retina may be so 
modified that the same object will appear at different times to 
have different colours, and unreal objects will often be per- 
ceived. These are called spectra. If we place ona sheet of 
white paper a red wafer, and, illuminating it strongly, direct 
the eye steadily to it for a short time and then look at the paper 
close beside it, we shall there see a blue wafer of the same size. 
This object is an optical spectrum. The cause of its appearance 
is easily explained. By the action of the strong red light pro- 
ceeding from the wafer, the retina is rendered for the moment 
insensible to the operation of a more feeble red light upon it, 
forthe same reason as the ear would be insensible to the ticking 
of a clock immediately after being affected by a discharge of 
artillery. Accordingly, when the eye, after viewing the red 
wafer looks at a white wafer beside it; the action of that portion 
of the compound white light reflected from the paper which is 
red fails to produce any perception, and the remaining con- 
stituents alone are perceived, which accordingly present a 
blueish tint. To comprehend this and other similar illusions 
it is very necessary to remember that white light is a compound 
of reds, yellows and blues, and that if we deprive it of any one 
of these elements it will assume the tint produced by the others. 
Thus, if the eye be insensible to red light, all white objects will 
appear to it with a tint composed of yellow and blue. If it be 
insensible to blue light, then white objects will appear orange. 


Ancient Allegorical Figures. 


The allegorical representations of the ancients generally 
express what they mean directly and easily, and often by a 
single circumstance. This character of them in general is to 
Thus 
Prudence is marked out by her rule pointing to a globe at her 
feet, Justice by her equal balance, Fortitude by a sword, and 
Temperance by a bridle; Devotion is flinging incense on an 
altar, Honesty is in a transparent vest, Modesty is veiled, and 
Clemency is known by her olive branch, Health is distinguished 
by her serpent, and Liberty by her cap. Tranquillity stands 
firm against a column, Gaiety has the myrtle of Venus in her 
hand, and Joviality the wreath of flowers which they wore of 
old at feasts. Necessity is distinguished by her clavus trabalis, 
the Destinies by the distaffs, and Fortune by her rudder. All 
these marks are settled and obvious, and most of them point 
out the character of the person they belong to in a more easy 
and strong manner thar a multiplicity of marks for each could 
ever have done. As propriety and simplicity are the distin- 
guishing character of the ancient artists in their allegorical 
figures, so multiplicity and impropriety may almost be looked 
upon as the distinguishing character of the modern, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


In spite of their go-aheadness the Americans have as 
much weakness for the’ law’s delay as if they were. still 
subjected to the English courts. For over seven years a 
contractor’s case; where the amount at issue is only 4oo/., 
has been going on, and apparently the action is about to be 
recommenced, for the Supreme Court has sent it back to 


the first court in which the case was heard. : The principle | 


at stake is, however, of importance not only ‘to plaintiffs, 
but to contractors throughout the world. The question 


faithful carrying out of the plans and specification referred 
to in his agreement ? 
contracted for the construction of a,reservoir. A year 
afterwards the work was completed and~ the engineers 
certified that a'sum of 20,553 dollars was due to the con- 
tractors. The municipality of Homestead, for whom 
the work was done, retained. 2,0oco dollars. on the 
ground that .the reservoir was not finished, because 

there was a leakage. The contractors immediately 
“ commenced an action to recover the amount. When the 
case was first heard the jury were directed to find a verdict 
for the plaintiffs. The municipality appealed on the ground 
that the work to be done was the construction of a water- 
tight reservoir. For the contractors it was contended that 
all they agreed to perform was to carry out certain plans 
and specifications, and they had not guaranteed that their 
work would be more than a realisation of those documents. 
In a similar case it was held that contractors were given no 
‘discretion, as every detail was fixed which they had to 
follow. The Supreme Court held that the money was 


due when the work was finished; but the judge in the first | 


instance should have left the jury to determine whether the 
work had been finished. In order to enable that end to be 
attained the case has to be retried from the beginning. In 
England the judgment would be probably given in such a 
case against the contractor, who is supposed to exercise his 
own judgment in avoiding anything which would leave the 
work incomplete. In ‘the leading case THorN v. LORD 
Mayor and Corporation of London it was laid down that 
‘the usage of contractors to rely on plans and specifications 
was most unreasonable, and that the practicability of the 
documents should have been inquired into before a tender 
was submitted. So faras can be made out from the case we 
have referred to, the American courts would have taken an 
opposite view to that which was adopted. 


It may not be known: to all municipalities that the 
Sanitary Institute has already examined 5,400 candidates 
for appointments in which sanitary knowledge is demanded. 
The certificates of the’ Institute are accepted by over 200 
local authorities, including most of the principal towns of 
England. 
held in other centres besides London, including Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
Exeter, Edinburgh and Belfast. The Institute has, in 
addition to examination for official sanitary appointments, 
also arranged for an examination in practical hygiene for 
school teachers, which cannot fail to extend a knowledge 
of sanitary science throughout the country. It will also 


enable teachers and other school authorities to realise that. 


when dealing with pupils the brain must not be overtaxed 
nor physiological laws disregarded. rai 


In the Archivio Buonarroti, which will be found in the . 


house of MicHEL ANGELO, No. 64 Via Ghibellina, there is 
a vast collection of letters by the sculptor, and of those 
which he received from the numerous people with whom 
he was brought into relation. The correspondents range 
from popes.,cardinals and statesmen down. to quarrymen. 
Professor KARL’ FRav, of, Berlin, has undertaken to make 
a selection and translation of those which he considers 
most interesting. They will throw light on the long and 
laborious career of the great artist. Many of the writers 
employed the dialects in which they were accustomed to 
speak, and it appears that MicHrL ANGELO, in order to be 
clearly understood, used sometimes in his reply to adopt 
the same peculiarities. Condescension of that kind sug- 
gests the kindliness of MicHEt ANGELO, and the letters will 
therefore give a better revelation of his thoughts and feel- 


ings than could be obtained by contemporaries who were |. 


In 1891 Messrs., HarLow & Co, | 


During the present year examinations will be 


| Paris will be of a size which will daunt all users but — 


_ of 1889, and the Great Exhibition of 1851 was catalogued 


; | by a single volume. At first it was calculated the contri- 
involved is, Can more be expected of a contractor than the | y 8 ‘ i- 


contain the results of the last census in France. 


quaries represents his obsequies. 


-veniens succurré Johanni !’—the Abbot of Bury admin- 


amidst a forest of candles before the high altar, with its 
screen for the last time filled with images, and surmounted 


used as a robing-room. 


REPORTER. 


not intimate with him. The letters which Vasari intro-— 
duces in his life of the sculptor cannot be supposed to be 
peculiar, for with all his sternness he was able to be patient — 
with his humbler contemporaries. BN irs Ts lace a 


THE catalogue of this year’s I nternational Exhibition at ‘ 


encyclopedists. It is expected to form from twenty-eight — 
to thirty volumes. Nine volumes sufficed for the exhibition — 


butions of about 50,000 exhibitors would have -to be 
described, but it is now expected the number will extend 
to 76,000, or say 40,000 for France and 36,000 for foreign — 
exhibitors, but if supplementary exhibitors are included the 
number of exhibitors may approach 100,000. It is expected 
that the catalogue relating to the Social Science section will 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: ABBOT IsLIP’S CHANTRY, IN NORT 
AMBULATORY. MONKS’ COMMON ROOM. CRYPT UNDER THE 
| CH4PTER-HOUSE, | s a ass 
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HE name of Joun Isiip, who was Dean of, West- 
minster, has been. lately resuscitated, through - the 
circumstance that in his rent-roll there appears an entry ‘as 
to the letting of one of the houses in the Sanctuary to JOHN 
SHAKESPER, who is supposed to have been the great- 
grandfather of the dramatist.- Istip became abbot in 1500. 
Three years afterwards he laid the foundation-stone of the 
chapel of Henry VII. in the presence of Sir RecINaLD 
Bray, architect, and others. He held his office until 1532. 
He was a great builder. Among his: works were the 
western towers as far as the roof, the apartments and 
gallery, or pew, by whichsthe abbot could overlook the 
nave. The Istip. roll belonging to the Society of ‘Anti- 
Dean STANLEY déscribes 
the scenes’ in sympathetic language as follows :—“ We see 
him standing amidst the ‘slips’ or branches of the power 
of modern virtues, which, according to the fashion of the 
fifteenth century, indicate his name, with the words, sig- 
nificant of his character, ‘Seek peace and pursue it.’ We 
see him, as-he last appeared in state at the coronation of 
Henry VIII., assisting WARHAM in the act ‘so’ fraught 
with consequences for all the future history of the English 
Church amidst the works of the Abbey, which he is carrying 
on with all the energy of his individual character and with 
the strange exorcisms of the age which was drawing to its 
close... We see him on his deathbed, inthe old manor- 
house of Neate, surrounded by the priests and saints of the 
ancient church, the Virgin standing at his feet, and implor- 
ing her Son’s assistance to JoHN Istip—‘Islip, O Fili, 


istering the last sacraments. We see his splendid ‘hearse ~ 


by the crucifix with its attendant saints. We see him as. 
his effigy lay under the tomb in the little chapel which he — 
had built, like a king, for himself, recumbent in solitary 
state—the only abbot who achieved that honour. The; 
last efflorescence of monastic architecture coincided with — 
its imminent downfall, and as we thus watch the funeral of — 
Istip, we feel the same unconsciousness of the coming 
changes as breathes through so many words and deeds and 
constructions on the eve of the Reformation.” The chapel i 
an example of the humour of the time’ when it was erected, 
for a rebus is employed to suggest the Abbot’s name. I 
consists of an eye with a hand grasping the slip or branch 
of a tree, as well as a man slipping from a branch ; the 
rebus.is repeated several times. The chapel is occasionall 


RESIDENCE AT OULTON, LOWESTOFT. i , 

‘HIS residence stands upon a slight eminence over- _ 
looking Oulton Broad, and is built of red brick and 
Ketton stone. The contractors were Messrs. J. Youncs & — 
Son of Norwich, and cost 4,009/. The architect was M 


Wiiiam C, STREET, of 18 Walbrook, E.C. 
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“STAINED GLASS: IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 

gee er GOTHIC. REVIVALar oy cance 
- WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES. 
Pee REFERRED) TO. che phe cA! 
Ree tnes 6. By T>- FRANCIS Bumpus, 


_ Author of “ Ecclesio!ogia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 


> Re among French Cathedrals,” &c,  * ‘ 
a a The Works of Gibbs (continued), : 
a ee ' . (Continued from page 132.) 


14 [It may here be stated that the succeeding article was being 
penned on the day that the eminent architect, of whose 
churches it forms the subject, was passing away. | 

MONG the numerous instances of works in stained-glass— 
many of them of high excellence—produced by Mr 
Alexander Gibbs between 1870 and the present time, some of 
‘the most interesting iconographically are those which he has 
e ecuted from the designs and under the superintendence of the 
ate Mr. Butterfield,* either in churches that have been: built 
~ from that architect’s designs, or in those which he restored and 
in some instances rebuilt, or in sundry debased churches of the 
early Revival which have been remodelled and refitted by him 
with a result that is often very church-like, despite the mean 
architecture of their structures. 

i The list of churches in which windows of the Gibbs- 

“Butterfield fabrique are to be met is a long one, comprising— 
to mention but a few—St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth; the 

‘churches of Ottery St. Mary; St. Cross, Winchester ; St. 

‘Editha, Tamworth;+ All Hallows, Tottenham;f{ St. John, 

High Barnet ;§ All Saints, Babbacombe, and St. John’s 


* Mr. Butterfield’s alliance with Mr, Wailes, as illustrated by the 
“windows of that artist described in a former number of these papers, 
was supplanted during the middle of the fifties by one with the Messrs. 
O’Connor, which in its turn gave place, now more than thirty years 
ago, to a formal co-operation with Mr. Alexander Gibbs. Between 
them, especially of late years, they have done some very fine things, 
notably the four clerestory windows in the chancel of St. Augustine, 
Queen’s Gate. 
+ The great east window of this—one of the largest and most 
imposing churches of North-East Warwickshire—is a remarkably good 
“specimen of the Gibbs-Butterfield fabrique, the figures, those of the 
Twelve Apostles, being of brilliant. yet full tinctures, relieved by a 
kground of white. The window itself is peculiar, consisting of six 
ights divided into groups of three by a species of triangular buttress 
rising up through the tracery to the head of the depressed containing 
ft All Hallows, Tottenham, was a late fourteenth-century 
fiddlesex church of the customary type, with a truncated. nave and 
isles under separately gabled roofs, a western tower and a grandiose 
math porch with chamber above. The whole had, however, 
fered grievously during the last and early’ part of the present 
ntury, when the northern aisle was rebuilt in the Gothic ot 1816, 
nd the interior was choked with pews and galleries, without antiquity 
recommend them. Mr. Butterfield, on being called in to super- 
tend the restoration—or, as it proved in the sequel, the almost 
tal reconstruction—of Tottenham Church, lengthened the nave by one 
, added a clerestory, placed his chorus cantorum in a transept, and 
w out a short sanctuary beyond. These works, which were carried 
im red brick and in the Geometrical Decorated style (the old 
ions being of a good and rather early type of Perpendicular) will take 
s before the rawness of their material is toned down. We miss, too, 
customary vigour of the architect, though the east end is dignified, 
“tells” t advantage when the church is approached from that 
er. With the exception of some fine old foreign work in the 
€st window of the north aisle, all the stained-glass in Tottenham 
rch is by Mr, Gibbs, overlooked by Mr. Butterfield, and if in some 
tts of it there is a tendency to a Byzantine-like stiffness in’ the 
irapery of the figures, a rawness of tincture and a thinness of texture, 
€ vitreous decoration of this church must be pronounced satisfactory 
mM its uniformity. Sepa 
_. § The finely-situated church of St. John Baptist at High Barnet, 
a cted by John de la Moote, abbot of St. Albans about 1400, the 
architect being one Beauchamp, is another church of much the same 
type as Tottenham, and underwent still greater transformation at the 
nds of Mr. Butterfield about the same period. Parochial needs 
calling for an enlargement somewhere, the lean-to south aisle was 
Temoved and anew nave, south aisle, transept, chancel and tower were 
‘Yaised on its site, so that the church now consists of four parallel 
members, z.¢, the old Perpendicular nave with its graceful piers com- 
sed of four slender shafts attached: to a core, its chancel, and its 
Tean-to north. aisle ; and of Mr. Butterfield’s new nave and chancel, 
from thé south aisle by, tall octagonal’ columns, and cleres- 
h sexfoiled circles and three-light windows arranged alter- 
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Newbury; the college chapels of Rugby and St. Columba, 
Rathfarnham, Dublin; St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, 
Enfield ;* the chapéls of Fulham’ Palace and ‘Keble College, 
Oxford ; + and.the five striking and abnormal London churches 
of St. John, Hammersmith ; All Saints, Margaret Street; St. 
Alban’s, Holborn; St. Augustine, Queen’s Gate; and St. 
Clement, City Road: 

Upon the majority of the churches named in the above 
list the few brief and generalising notes given below-are all 
that can here be afforded. . The five closing ones, however, are 
entitled to something more than this brief distinction, belonging 
as they do to that epoch in the history of the Gothic 
Revival characterised by eclecticism and development, each 
being a church in which ‘the architect stepped beyond 
the mere repetition of English forms, without, however, 
losing sight of our own incomparable detail,’ to produce ’a- 
building in which a free eclectic manipulation of parts has 
been grafted upon a system of polychromatic decoration, 
having its basis in the fact that London is naturally a brick 
town. For although churches have been constructed in this 
material ever since the dawn of the Gothic Revival seventy 
years ago, Mr. Butterfield was one of the first to prove to us 
that its use—in the plainest form at St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, and in its more costly one at All Saints, Margaret 
Street—is compatible with the highest flights of architecture. 

It is true that these five remarkable buildings present many 
characteristics in common with each other—characteristics 
which have marked the long career of their. late distinguished 
architect ; but their members are sufficiently varied to admit of 
that comparison and contrast which, without losing sight of the 
text of these papers, the writer opines will be more acceptable 
to his readers than a detailed description of each church. 

Next to their brick construction, the most noticeable feature 
which these churches possess in common is the confinement of 
their plan to that of a nave and chancel, both aisled, but in 
which the organic structure, ze. the relation of the several 
parts to each other, is clearly defined by the architecture. 
Indeed, few architects have been more careful in making the 
ritual sanctuary, the chorus cantorum, and the nave answer to 
the constructional members of the design than Mr. Butter- 
field, and this is perhaps nowhere so finely illustrated than in 
that earliest of his London churches, St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, which, had it not been alluded to at more or less. 
length in preceding numbers of these papers, might be brought 
into comparison with the other five. Here there is something 
which teaches us that the worsh¢f lime beginning from the 
laity in the nave, and continuing through the clergy in the 


nately after the Norfolk fashion. | The south clerestory of the old nave 
has been denuded of its glazing, and now forms an open arcade looking 
into the new one. The northern window of the old chancel (good 
Perpendicular) remains, but the eastern one, a circle, is. Mr. Butter- 
field’s. The glass, by Gibbs, is a finely-treated Crucifixion within a 
vesica. In the new chancel, where the instrumenta are of the type 
usually affected by the architect, the east window is a large one of five 
hghts thrown high up in the wall, and the-glass which from the same 
atelier represents in the lights the Ascension, and in the circle the 
Session in Majesty, is less raw in its tinctures than that at Tottenham. 
Of late years this church has received new fittings exhibiting much fine 
carved work. These well deserve a visit, as does, indeed, the whole 
structure, whose arrangement on first entering, owing to the curious 
parallelism of the two naves, is a little difficult to make out. There 
are several churches in the vicinity of Barnet that can be brought into 
the limits of a Saturday afternoon ramble, notably that of Monk’s. 


Hadley, an excellent and typical specimen of a Middlesex village 


church, interesting as being an early restoration of George Edmund 
Street (c. 1852)/~ 5 fi 

* One of the architect’s most successful rural churches, finished 
in 1883. Me 

+ A’ building in which. Mr. Butterfield’ maybe’ said to have 
approached the sublime in architecture. Tastes, of course, differ as to 
its mode of decoration and furniture, but it may be with safety asserted 
that had its distinguished author. restrained himself somewhat in the 
matter of its structural polychromy, this chapél’and Keble’ College 
would have secured a far‘ larger circle: of admirers. , Next. to its. 
grandeur of proportion the interest: of Keble Chapel: lies in. the com- 
pleteness of its iconography. . This is doubly interesting from the fact 
that during the period which elapsed between its inception and its com- 
pletion (1870-76), the subject’of decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral had 


become little short of weariness to the world, while at Oxford a single 


learned and inventive mind had produced a work successful enough to: 
form an, era in English church architecture, by displaying its most 
important: principles to all the world, inherited from the Nicene 
period, - aaa 
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central chancel—formed here beneath the gabled tower—up to 
the brick-vaulted sanctuary projecting beyond, is not inaptly 
symbolised by the ridge line of the roof running in the same 
direction. 

Then there is Mr. Butterfield’s tenacity. to the square- -ended 
eastern termination’; his preference for a bold and vigorous 
form of Early Decorated, which in his plastic hand became 
of a type peculiarly his own; anda penchant in certain features | 
of detail and decoration conned eccentricity and uncouthness, | 
which his best friends cannot help deploring as ill-judged, and 
as-detrimental to that nobility of proportion and grandeur of | 

outline which stamps each and every of his works, be it the | 
humble village church or the stately one rising high above the 
dwellings of the thickly populated town, 


Lastly, there is the evidence which each church displays of | 
its adaptation by the architect to the proper performance of the | 


ST. ALBAN’S,” HOLBORN. 
(Lrom a Drawing made just before the Consecration.) 


Anglo-Catholic ritual, and for that dignified ceremonial which 
has been so developed of late years. . 
While hardly coming within the province of our papers to 
trace the origin of these five stately churches, it may, without 
irrelevancy, be stated that in each case it was a very humble 
one, Thus, at St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, the congrega- 
tion met for nearly five years in the school buildings contiguous ; 
All Saints (whose history being more immediately concerned 
from its artistic standpoint with our subject will be detailed 
further on) grew out of Margaret Chapel, a ‘nondescript 
structure of the last century, made memorable from , its 
having been the scene of the labours of Father Oakeley, who 
seceded to Rome in 1845, and of his successor, Rev. Upton 
Richards, both of whom strove to impart to the dingy old 
building as ecclesiastical a character as was possible ; while 
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' until February 21, 1863, when the noble permanent structur 
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at St. Alban’s, Holborn, the first religious service was held 
May 11, 1862, in a room over a costermonger’s fish shop at 
the corner of Baldwin’s Gardens ; but this place being dirty 
and dangerous and infested with. vermin, the services were 
transferred'a month later to “The Cellar.” This formed th 
basement of a house occupied by a printer in Greville Stree 
and annoyances were likewise experienced here. The printing 
machines above rattled down dust.on the heads of the wor- 
shippers below, the printers’ boys borrowed chairs from the 
congregation to turn on the gas for the floors above at t 

meters which the cellars contained, while the gamins outside 
joined loudly and derisively in the Gregorian chants wh 
issued from the windows. Here the services were carried 
with the adjuncts of eucharistic vestments and lights by Fat 
Mackonochie and the faithful band he had gathered round’ h 


which the late Lord Addington had built ‘free for ev 
Christ’s\ poor”—as the inscription above the entranc 
Baldwin’s Gardens tells us—was consecrated by Archbi 
Tait, then Bishop of London, ; 

Our text being ‘their vitreous decoration, we ‘may. : 
appropriately commence our analysis of these five imp 
temples with some remarks on the various methods of fen 
tion that have been employed in them. Before doing § SO, 
ever, the reader must be reminded that, save in one in 
Mr. Butterfield was unfortunate in his site, sentiment dict 
it in aS case co Sania while in the re thre 


need fear to obey. 
The first two churches esenved difficulties which to a S| 


x, 
pai 


ff 
a 
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shed practitioner might have seemed unsurmountable. 


snius and skill of Mr. Butterfield, but completely neutralised 
yy the scope which they afforded to two of the most distinguished 
cred artists of the Early Revival—William Dyce and Style- 
nan Le Strange. _ 
Standing, as St. John’s, Hammersmith, does, in its church- 
rd, with the light freely admitted on every side, none of the 
edients which had perforce to be adopted in All Saints and 
Alban’s were here necessary. 
The west and east ends are each lighted by a rather large 
adow, composed of three trefoil-headed lancets, but which, 
; well as the circlets by which they are surmounted, are 
ted in a plate-traceried fashion not often found in the works 
r. Butterfield — 
_ The latter of these windows was filled with stained-glass 
rtly after the completion of the church in 1859 by Messrs. 
vavers & Barraud, but like nearly all the works executed about 
h 5 period by those artists* it labours under surfeit of positive 
y, admirable as are the drawing, the grouping and the 
atic feeling that pervades the whole. 
he clerestory, not quite so grandly developed as in the 
examples, has couplets of two-light windows, while the 


a Ne Sr. EpirHa, TAMWoRTH. 


eceive their light from rather broad plate-traceried 
arranged in pairs beneath a depressed head, and 
abe lay be seen some of the earliest productions of the 
-Butterfield fabrique, executed as it was between 1863 
1873 _ In, these windows thirteenth-century archaism has 
-unsparingly adopted, but the ensemble, despite some 
ities of tincture excusable for the period of theif execution, 
od because it has been carried out devotionally and on one 
form plan ° The southern range of lancets, commencing 
those in the chancel aisle—lately extended eastward into 
chapel and equipped with one of those cinque-cento looking 
S of stained-glass of which one would be heartily glad to 
€ the back—have effigies of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
>. Paul and Barnabas occupying the western window of the 
le, with beneath each a subject from his life treated predella- 
ies hese are balanced in the west window of the opposite 
Abel and Enoch commencing the series of Old Testa- 


os 


, for instance, the Vincent Novello window (representing St. 
in the eastern aisle of the north transept at Westminster ; the 
ndow of St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn ; one in the south 
sl aisle of St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington ; and a piece represent- 
“The Vision of Beatrice” from the Purgatorio in the South 
ngton Museum, WOR rie ile Ai 
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»wever, were not only turned to good account by the 


ment worthies, which filling the northern range are not only 
later in execution than those opposite, but less archaic in 
sentiment, 

It is a relief, however, to turn to the amply draped figures 
in the last clerestory window on the south side of the nave, 
from the ateliers of Mr. Daniel Bell, who, judging from his 
recent performances on the aisle walls at St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, is much more deserving of commendation as an 
exponent of vitreous than of mural decoration. It is believed 
that Mr- Bell’s tinctures in the two figures filling the above- 
mentioned window failed to satisfy the architect of St. John’s, 
and that any intention of completing the series according to 
this scheme has been abandoned, if one may judge from the 
glass that has been put into the window next it. Mr. Bell is to 
be sincerely sympathised with here, as the specimen of the 
work which he has given us seems, in the opinion of the 
writer, not only well suited to its position, but as supplying an 
illustration of that mean between the two extremes, 

At All Saints, Margaret Street, local reasons prohibited 
Mr. Butterfield from fenestrating either the eastern wall of his 
chancel or the southern one of his nave. The church there- 
fore derives its light from the clerestory, the south aisle and 
the west end, where there is a very majestic window of five 


(Restored by Mr. Butterfield.) 


lights, having an inner arch of five foliations. When the 
scheme of erecting All Saints.Church was put into execution, 
its vitreous decoration was entrusted by Mr. Beresford Hope— 
one of the most munificent contributors towards its erection— 
to Henri Gerente, of Paris, but upon the untimely death of 
that artist in 1849, a year before the foundation-stone of All 
Saints was laid, the work was followed up with, however, but 
moderate success, by his less accomplished brother Alfred. 
When about the year 1857 it came to be fixed in’ the church, 
this glass gave such dissatisfaction not only to the architect 
but to others immeciately concerned in All Saints, that after 
remaining in its position for about twelve years, a portion of 
it—that in the south aisle—was removed and new glass, the 


joint production of Mr. Butterfield and Mr. Gibbs, introduced.* 


This took place during the late sixties, Gerente’s glass in the 


great west window sharing the same fate about twenty-five 


years ago, Of that artist’s work all that now remains is in the 


window of the baptistery. Judging from this, the removal of 
his other glass was not to be regretted, though doubtless it was 


associated with not a few tender memories. 


at a 


* One of the last letters received by the writer from Mr. Butterfield 
bore reference to the stained-glass in All Saints, Margaret Street. 


: 
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ST. PANCRAS AND BATTLE BRIDGE.* 


ATTLE BRIDGE, now very absurdly called King’s 
Cross—for no cross ever stood there—is generally be- 
lieved to have been the scene of an ancient battle, though 
avriters somewhat differ as to which battle it was. Dr Stukeley, 
the antiquary, ascribes it to a battle fought between Julius 
Czesar and Cassivelaunus, B'C. 54 ; and he even drew a plan of 
the supposed camp of the Romans, of which a copy is pre- 
served in Lysons’s ‘Environs of London, ” in the Guildhall 
Library. But Lysons says, in justice to Stukeley he had not the 
courage of his opinion, for he did not publish the plan during 
his lifetime Peter Cunningham says, “A battle is said to have 
been fought here between Alfred the Great and the Danes.” 
Both these conjectures are unsupported by any evidence. 

The general tradition, and with some evidence to support it, 
is that this was the scene of action between Queen Boadicea 
and Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general. In Pink’s 
‘‘ History of Clerkenwell ” we read :—“ The name of this locality 


is supposed to commemorate the famous battle between the | 


Romans, under Suetonius Paulinus, and the Britons, under 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, which was fought near London, 
A.D. 61.” 

The position occupied by the Roman general when awaiting 
the attack of the Britons is described by Tacitus ‘as having 
the advantages of a narrow approach, and the shelter of a 
forest in the rear.” The great forest in the rear was evidently 
the great forest of Middlesex.- There is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that this was the actual scene of that memor- 
able engagement. The Romans had their castra_zstiva, or 
summer camp, on an eminence in the immediate vicinity of this 
spot. The size of the preetorium was an exact square of about 
200 feet. In 1825 a labourer, occupied in digging in the: 
preetorium, turned up a considerable quantity of arrow heads, 
and shortly after another labourer, excavating a few. yards south 
of the same spot, uncovered a pavement of red tiles about 


16 feet square, each tile being about 14 inch thick, and about. 


6 inches square. In Hone’s *“ Everyday Book of 1831” are 
engravings of the pretorium of the Roman camp at Pentonville, 
and of the old well in the fosse. 

In 1680 John Conyers discovered in a gravel pit, not far 
from Battle Bridge, the skeleton of an elephant, and in the 
same pit the flint head of a British spear. fastened into a shaft 
of good length. This circumstance affords some confirmation 
of the opinion that this was the spot where Suetonius Paulinus 
gained his great victory over the army of Boadicea. This flint 
head was engraved in a letter by Bagford, the antiquary. It is 
certain the Romans were assisted by elephants in their battles 
with the Britons. 

In 1842 there was discovered among some fragments of 
stone in one of the cottages on the east side of Maiden Lane 
(now York Road) a piece of hard limestone, between 5 and 
6 inches in thickness and 12 in width, on which was an 
inscription commemorative of an officer of the twentieth legion. 
This legion was one of the four which came into Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, and contributed to its subjection. The 
vexillator (signalman) of this legion was in the army of 
Suetonius Paulinus when he made that victorious stand in a 
fortified pass with a forest in the rear. Lysons says that at a 
place called the Brill were to beseen, a few years ago, some 
reniains of what is supposed to have been a Roman camp by 
Dr. Stukeley, but this is doubtful. It was more probably a 
British camp. But Dr. Stukeley, with greater probability, 
supposes Brill to be a contraction of Bury Hill, and mentions 
other places bearing the same name. 

Queen Boadicea was the widow and _ successor of 
Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, who died in the reign of the 
Emperor Nero, and who left by his will his province to be 
divided between the emperor and his daughters, in expectation 
by that means of securing Nero’s protection for his family, but 
he was no sooner dead than the Romans seized the whole. 
On Boadicea remonstrating they ordered her to be publicly 
whipped and her daughters to be outraged by the soldiers. 
The Britons now took arms to the number of 120,000, with 
Queen Boadicea at their head. They sacked, barned and 
destroyed Camulodunum (now Colchester), and - marched to 
London, and put all they found in it to the sword, and about 
70,000 persons are said to have perished on these occasions 
Suetonius Paulinus was at that time in Mona (the Isle of 
Anglesea), and he hastened to London with 10,000 men. A 
battle was fought, as supposed, on this site, with great valour, 
when the Romans triumphed. Boadicea, not able to survive 
so great a calamity, is said to have poisoned herself. A 
tumulus between the Hampstead and Highgate ponds is 
traditionally said to have been her burial-place. Thus ended 
the “ British Warrior Queen,” whose memory has been so well 
immortalised in the beautiful poem by Cowper. 

The next historical event to which I must claim your 


~* A paper read by Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, at a meeting of 


members of the Upper Norwood Atheneum at the Great ata 
Hotel, 


‘at he was, he boldly answered, “‘ That may be, but I da 


Kentish Town and Highgate, which are’ members thereof, 


are, however, exceptions to this rule, as at St. Albans 
| 


attention is that which gives name to this parish. Christianit 
is believed to have been introduced into Britain about t 
middle of the third century, St. Alban, the first British martyr. 
having suffered according to Venerable Bede in 286, and in 
Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs” on June 22, 287. ‘ é 
It would be about this period that the names of our ‘earliest 
saints would be adopted for the dedication of our first churche sag 
thus the cathedral of London would be dedicated to St, Pa 
and that of Westminster to St Peter,and so on. St. Pancra 
was one of the earliest martyrs of Rome, ae a name Be | oe 
likely to be adopted about that period 
The story of this saint may be thus briefly wivens ‘aad 
tius, or Pancras, was born in Phrygia about* 287, of no 
parents, and spent the first ten years of-his life at Synnac 
His mother brought him up with tender care, but when he 
nine years old she died, leaving him to the care of Cleonius 
her husband Every day for three months did he and his little’ 
boy visit the mother’s grave. At the end of that time Cleo iu: 
himself died, out of grief for the loss of his wife. Onhis deat 
bed he called for his brother and earnestly entreated hi 
take charge of his little son and educate him as though he 
his own. This the uncle faithfully promised to do, and though 
-the best way to fulfil that wish would be to take Pancratius 
Rome, that he might there have the advantages of superior — 
education. It was in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian that 
‘they found themselves in Rome. The Christian religiot wa: 
then the subject of the bitterest persecution ’ Their bishop o 
pastor at that time was Marcellinus. 
The Emperor Diocletian was a_ bitter ae 108 
Christians, and among those whoassisted him was his m 
Galerius, a man even more cruel than himself, and wh 
persuaded him to put them all to death Though Marcell 
expected that his own turn would soon come, he used to goa 
the dead of the night cheering the desponding. 
One night as Marcellinus was engaged in ie oelk work 
entered the house of young Pancratius and his uncle—to t 
he expounded the doctrines of the new faith. They list 
and believed, and gradually forsook the worship of Jupite 
The uncle, however, died soon after his cons ern in 


One day, when kneeling beside ‘the bone of his dead unc 
earnest prayer, four ‘Roman. soldiers entered the room 


arose from his knees and a chain was fastened to his» 
he was then led to the palace of the Czesars. The e 
was seated upon his throne when the weak, footsore chil 
led into his ‘presence, and bitter as he was against u! 
Christians he was moved with pity when he saw the youthfu 
ness of the hero he had ordered to be brought before him. — 
tried to win him over by promises, but the child remained f firm 
The emperor then turned to threats, and said he should b 
killed that very day. It is recorded that pale and tre 


deny my Saviour; I dare not worship idols. God will 8 
strength to die for Him as others have done” th 
obstinate boy from my presence,” said the infuriated oni ror 
“take him to the Aurelian Way and despatch h'm with }j 
swords.” It was sunset, and kneeling down with his hé 
tied behind him, the noble boy died, pierced by the sword: 
the soldiers. During the reign of the Emperor Consta 
the Great a magnificent church was erected over his 
place. From this church at Rome all others of the 
name (including those we have seen to-day) have derivec 
name. 

It was A.D. 290, when St. Pancras. was Shout fiftee 
old, that. he suffered martyrdom. Can we wonder th 
with such a tragic history fresh in their memories, and 
only three years after the martyrdom of St Alban, that the 


one of the first churches built in the county of Middle: 
our early Christian forefathers? Of the antiquity 
St. Pancras-Church, Norden, the historian, writin 
end of the sixteenth century, thus speaks of it :—“ 
Church standeth all alone, as utterly forsaken, old and wea 
beaten, which for the antiquity thereof it is thought not 
yield to St. Paul’s in London ; about this church have k 
manie buildings now decayed, leaving poor. Pancra 
company or comfort; yet it is now and then visi 


they seldom come there, for that they have chapels:« ol 
within themselves, but when there is a corpse to be inter 
they are forced to leave the same in this forsaken chu 
churchyard, where no doubt it resteth as secure agi st 
Day of Resurrection as if it lay in stately St. Paul's. 


« Wherever we find a place known by no other name than tk 
of the patron saint of its church, I think we may. conclu 
when the church was first erected there was neither. towns 
nor village, but a sparse and scattered population ” 


St Pancras is mentioned more than once in the: Do 


‘ 


Pee Mh Ein 
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yok, The old church and its appurtenances. were given by 
illiam de Belmeis (nephew of Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of 
London) to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, to whom they 
were confirmed by Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London in 1183, 
_ when Fulcherius, the priest, was made perpetual vicar ; in the 
~ time of his successor, Alexander, the Dean and Chapter granted 
_ it with all tithes, &c., to the hospital founded within their cathe- 
Ses by Henry de Northampton, with the annual reservation of 
"a mark. 

- After the suppression of the hospital the rectory reverted 
to the Dean and Chapter. About 1218 the Dean and 
_ Chapter, leased this rectory for the consideration of 18 marks 
i“ te Philip, the clerk, son of Roger de Worcester, while he lived 
and remained in the clerical state. In 1251 the vicar had all 
_ the small tithes and other perquisites, and the parish then con- 
tained only forty houses. In Pope Nicholas’s taxation in 1291 
the rectory is valued at 13 marks. Lysons says that at a visita- 
tion of this church in°1251 mention is made of a very small 
_ tower, a good stone font and a small marble stone ornamented 
with copper to carry the pax. The church consists of a nave 
and chancel, and small tower at west end. The oldest monu- 
“ment it contains is a brass plate inserted in the north wall to 
Mary Beresford, 1588. Against the south wall is a memorial 
to Samuel Cooper, the celebrated miniature painter, 1672, 
The principal hamlets of this parish are Kentish Town (or 
 Kentistoune), where William Burges, Garter King-at-Arms in 
the reign of Henry V., had a country house at which he enter- 
‘tained the Emperor Sigismund; part of Highgate, Battle 
_ Bridge, Camden and Somers Towns. There are four ancient 
prebendary manors in this parish, namely, Pancras, Cantelows 
or Kentish Town), Tothill (or Tottenham Court) and Rugge- 
mur (or Rugmere). . In Domesday Book two manors are de- 
“scribed, besides that of Totchele (or Tottenham Court). “The 
“canons of St. Paul’s hold four hides at Pancras for a manor. 
The land is of two carucates. The villans employ only one 
plough, but might employ another. There is timber in the 
hedgerows, pasture for the cattle and 20d. rents. Four villans 
hold under the canons, and there are seven cottars. In the 
whole valued at gos. In King Edward’s time at 60s.” 

_ Lysons says,, ‘I suppose this to have been the prebendal 
manor of Kentish Town or Cantelows, This name occurs 
in some of the most ancient court rolls of the Manor of 
Tottenhall” Domesday also describes the other manors. 
Tottenhall (or Tottenham. Court) is supposed to have been 
a residence of King John; it stood at the corner of Euston 
Road, where the Adam and Eve tavern now stands. In 1590 
the manor and palace of Tottenhall were demised to Queen 
Elizabeth for ninety-nine years. So that royalty evidently had 
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a connection with this manor. F : 
_ There are mentioned in ancient documents four places in 
the neighbourhood of London noted for images of the Virgin 
Mary of wonder-making- power. They are Croon’s’ Hill, 
sreenwich; Willesden, Muswell Hill, and Our Lady of the Oak. 
The last is mentioned in a proclamation of Henry VIII. 
touching the preservation of game, and must have been 
between Islington and Highgate. This is now supposed to be 
the locality known to us as Gospel Oak. An excellent paper 
on this subject will be found in the fourth volume of the 
“London and Middlesex Transactions,” by Mr. J. G. Waller, 
who also wrote in the same volume a very descriptive paper 
n the River Fleet—which is illustrated with a map of the 
ame—from its rise to its fall into the Thames. It passed by 
Old St Pancras Church, and under Battle Bridge, Holborn 
idge and Fleet Bridge, into the river at Blackfriars. Peter 
sunningham says Old St. Pancras Church was erected in 1180, 
ut there is no trace of anything so old about it now. It 
tobably stands on the site of a former one built of wood, and 
f the material of the adjacent Middlesex forest. The present 
“Structure appears to have been erected about the year 1350. 
The earliest date of the register of baptisms and marriages is 
660, and that of burials 1688. : 
__ This church is said to be the last parish church in England 
5 n which the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion were performed, and the last also whose bell tolled for 
Mass after the Reformation. It was restored and enlarged by 
Messrs. A, D. Gough & Roumieu, architects, in 1847, and re- 
opened for divine service after enlargement, July 5, 1848. 
Be rcidcs the monuments to persons mentioned inside the 
church, there are many eminent persons interred in the church- 
oo adjoining, too numerous to specify, but whose names will 
> found described in Peter Cunningham’s Handbook of 
London; but among them I must mention William Woollett, 
the engraver (died 1785) ; William Godwin, author of “Caleb 
Williams” (died 1836), and his two wives, Mary Wolstonecraft 
Godwin, the authoress of “Women’s Rights,” the mother of 
Mrs. Shelley (died 1797), and Mary Jane Godwin (died 1841); 
John Walker, author of “ Walker’s Dictionary” (died 1807) ; 
Jeremy Collier (died 1726) ; Ned Ward, author of the “ London 
Spy” (died 1731). Jonathan Wild was married to his third 
wife in this church, February 13, 1719. | Bishop Burnet, de- 
| Scribing the locality in which Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey’s body ! 
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was found, says “‘it was in the fields beyond St. Pancras ;” the 
exact locality as we should now describe it was the field beyond 
Primrose Hill. A very curious character buried at this church 
was the Chevalier D’Eon ; he was born in Burgundy in 1727, 
and began life as a soldier and afterwards as a diplomatist. 
He was sent on a mission to St. Petersburg in 1771, when he 
assumed the female garb for state purposes, and continued to 
wear it until his death. He died at his residence in Milman 


‘Street, May 21, 1810, aged eighty-one years, and his remains 


were interred in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. After his decease 
it was discovered by his confessor, what that gentleman never 
suspected, that the Chevalier was of the male sex, 

The poor poet Chatterton was amusing himself one day in 
company with a friend reading the epitaphs in Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard, when as he walked on, and not perceiving an open 
grave in his way, he tumbled into it. His companion ran to 
his assistance, and as he helped him out told him jocularly he 
was happy in assisting at his resurrection. Poor Chatterton 
smiled and replied :—‘‘ My dear friend, I feel the sting of a 
speedy dissolution. I have been at war with the grave some 
time, and find it not so easy to vanquish as I imagined.” In 
three days afterwards he committed suicide by poison at his 
lodgings in Brooke Street, Holborn. 

St. Pancras, like St. Marylebone, is possessed of two parish 
churches, the old and the new. 

New St. Pancras Church is situated in the Euston Road ; 
the foundation-stone was laid by H.R.H. Frederick, Duke of 
York, July 1, 1819, and it was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, April 7,1822, The architect was Mr William Inwood, 
the well-known author of Inwood’s ‘ Tables,” a work much 
used by surveyors and estate agents in the valuation of leases 
and annuities. The model for the church was the Erechtheum 
at Athens ; the steeple is from an Athenian model, the Temple 
of the Wind, built by Pericles. Its elevation is 165 feet from 
the ground. The side porticoes are supported by caryatides 
also taken from Greek models. The whole structure was 
erected at the cost of 76,679/. 7s. 8¢. The pulpit and reading 
desk are made of*the celebrated tree known as the Fairlop 
oak, which stood in the Hainault Forest in Essex, and gave its 
name to the fair long held under its branches. Gilpin, in his 
‘‘Remarks on Forest Scenery,” says, ‘“ The traditions of the 
country trace this tree half-way up the Christian era.” It was 
blown down in 1820, A list of the vicars of this parish will be 
found in Lysons’s ‘‘ Environs of London,” 

Attached to this parish is the St. Pancras burial-ground, 
now called the St. Pancras Public Garden. It was established 
immediately northward of the Foundling Hospital, pursuant 
to 10 Anne, c. 11. It was closed against interments in 
1853. Here was buried in her husband’s grave, Anne, sixth 
and favourite daughter of Richard Cromwell, protector ; she 
died December 7, 1727, in Bedford Row. She was married to 
Dr. T. Gibson, Physician-General to the Forces. The tomb 
can be identified by the carved arms which it bears of Crom- 
well and Gibson, per pale. Robert Nelson, author of “ Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church,” is said to have been the first Lu-ied 
here. Here, too, were interred Zachary, father to Lord 
Macaulay ; Jonathan Richardson, the painter ; and Dr. John 
Campbell, editor of the “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

The name of Battle Bridge is derived from a small bridge 
over the River Fleet which formerly existed at this spot, but 
was replaced by an arch of considerable length. Mr. Crosby 
says, “Battle Bridge is nothing more than a large brick arch 
12 feet long and 14 feet wide, to which has been joined similar 
arches, so much alike that the same date might be affixed to 
all of them: The probability is that the old bridge was of 
wood, and when destroyed was replaced by a common brick 
arch like the present sewer.” The name of this locality was 
altered to King’s Cross in 1830, through a structure being 
erected at that time to the memory of George IV. Its 
architectural features have been made the subject of severe 
sarcasm by Welby Pugin in his ‘Contrasts; or, a Parallel 
between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries” It is figured in one of the plates of that work side 
by side with the beautiful Gothic. cross at Chichester. An 
illustration of it is also given in Cassell’s ‘“‘Old and New 
London.” It was not destined to stand for many years ; it Was 
pulled down in 1842. During its short existence a con- 
temporary newspaper says, ‘‘We cannot tax our memories 
with the uses to which the building itself has been appropriated 
—now a place of exhibition, then a police-station, and last of 
all (to come to the dregs of the subject) a beer-shop.” 

This parish is so large that it embraces many public build- 
ings ,from the Orphan Working School at Haverstock Hill to 
the Foundling Hospital in Guilford Street; London Uni- 
versity, Royal Veterinary College, Russell Literary Institution, 
&c.,’ but its mightiest structures are undoubtedly the great 
railway termini that have been erected of late years. The 
London and North-Western terminus at Euston Square is 
said to have cost 150,000/, and was built from the designs of 
Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., and opened May 1849. 

The Midland terminus was constructed by Mr. William 
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Barlow, C.E., and is fronted by the handsome hotel designed 
by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, RA. The Great Northern terminus was 
designed by Sir William Cubitt, C.E., and is remarkable for 
possessing the largest brick arches in the world. So proud 
were the directors of the company of this, brickwork that, out 
of compliment to their engineer, they had the Great Northern 
Hotel erected on one side instead of in front, as first intended, 
so that the brick arches should not be hidden. It is said that 
most of the bricklayers in London turned out to see the 
“centreing” or framework taken down upon which the arches 
were constructed. 

In conclusion, I must thank the Rey. H. L. Paget, M.A., 
and the Rev. R. Eden, M.A., the vicars of the two churches 
we -have visited. I always find the clergy willing to assist in 
promoting objects of education and of rational recreation. 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT." 


E have five Acts. Three deal with engraving, one with 
sculpture, one with painting, drawing and photography, 
between which there seems to be little or no relation. We 
have, first, three terms of duration of copyright—twenty-eight 
years for an en 
fourteen if the artist be alive at the end of the first ; 
seven years for a painting, drawing or photograph. — ae 
There are two different relations of the artist to his copyright. 
The sculptor’s right to sell his work and retain his copyright 
has never been questioned. The retention of the painter’s 
copyright is made to depend upon the signing of a document 
by the purchaser of his work. : ; 

Two modes of treating artists as to registration also exist. 
The engraver and the sculptor comply with the law by putting 
their names and dates on their work, and they are not required 
to register. The painter cannot protect his copyright without 
registration ; while registration itself, as it is now required, is a 
snare, a delusion and a pitfall. Designed to give the public 
information as to ownership and duration of copyrights, the 
uncertainty of its operation simply results in the prevention of 
information on these very points. : 

And now we come to the consideration of the proposed 
new Artistic Bill. As its memorandum states, it “is intended 
to simplify and amend the law relating to copyright in artistic 
works.” Its main features are :— 

1. To secure greater uniformity in the terms and conditions 
of copyright 

2. To reserve to the art 


life and 


2 ist—with certain exceptions—the 
copyright until expressly assigned or disposed of by him. 

3. To make registration of copyright—and of all dealings 
therewith —with certain exceptions compulsory. 

4. To improve the remedies for infringement. 

To artists its most important’section is that dealing with the 
passing of the copyright from the author. 


disposition by him of the work until expressly disposed of by 
him in writing. The copyright of a work of art and the work 
itself are two such distinct properties, of which it occasionally 
happens that the copyright is far the more valuable of the two, 
that it is hardly necessary to spend time in showing the 
injustice involved in making the two properties pass as the 
result of the sale of the work. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission recorded the fact that “the artists as a body are 
unanimous in their desire to have the copyright reserved to 
them by law,” and that desire is as strong to-day as it was 


when, the Commission recommending otherwise, the Royal 


Academy at once entered its strong protest to the Govern- 


ment against any other method of dealing with the artist’s” 
The Bill proposes that the purchaser of a work of | 


copyright 
fine art should not thereby acquire the copyright unless he 


expressly contracts so to do. And here two questions naturally . 


occur :— 
When a portrait is painted on commission, is the artist to 
retain the copyright ? \ 
He is, unless the contrary is expressly stipulated. And the 
person giving the commission can always stipulate as to the 
copyright, if he desires it; but in order to protect such a 
person the Bill provides that in this case, although the copy- 
right remains with the author, he may not, without the consent 
in writing of the owner of the portrait, reproduce it in any way. 
This clause restricts the exercise by the artist of his copyright 
in the interest of the owner of the portrait, but it enables him 
to veto the issue of bad reproductions of his work, which might 
injure his reputation. . 
The second: question is:—Retaining the copyright of a 
work he has sold, may an artist repeat the work to the injury 
of the purchaser? . Under the present law, with the vanishing 
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_™* From a paper read by Mr. 
Arts, and published in the Journal. 
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' copyright, the artist. may repeat the subject as 


It is proposed that | 
the copyright shall remain with him notwithstanding the sale or | 


_ consideration the differences which exist betwéen variou: 
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pleases, and i remember a very interesting discussion 
two eminent picture collectors before a well-known 
hanging in the gallery of one of them as to whic 
owned the original, they having both bought the sam: 
from the painter. Under the new Bill this cannc 
Replicas which could interfere with the identity of the o1 
work are forbidden to the artist, though he retains the 
‘right. This is in the public interest. ~ Bae erie uh 8 
The next change of importance proposed by the Bill 
cerns the terms of copyright. Petals Ree i 
There are two terms of copyright conferred by the Bill :— 
1. For an original work of fine art, the life of the autl 


and thirty years after his death. Fa cael ae 
2. For a work of fine art made by one person from the 
design of another, for a photograph, for a cast from nature, 
thirty years from the first day of the month of registrati ne 3 
There can be no kind of doubt that under the existiz 
the artist is placed in a position of great disadvantage w. 
compared with the photographer, and the proposal of the 
Bill is to do away with those disadvantages, and, taking 


of art and photography, to devise a term of copyright protecti 
which shall meet the needs and circumstances of all of 
without injury to any. — ye) VANE es Anca okay Risa aeedeaatag 

Works of art divide themselves naturally into two clas: 
the division between which is an intelligent one and re 
perceived. es DOO aS ES glial ee ee 

An original work of art is, from its inception to its comp! 
tion, the work of the artist, imagined and thought out by his” 
brain, and embodied in some graphic or plastic form by his 
hands. The highest’art is the expression of a thought or fe 
ing in forms suggested by nature and put into shape with 
skill of the craftsman, Art and nature are quite distinct thing 
Art is nature that has passed through the alembic of the a ti 
brain, and has been embodied by his hands ; and there 
clear distinction here between such original work an 
translation of such works after they have been produced 
some other form by engraving or other similar process c 
mere reproduction by mechanical means, like: the casti 
simple natural forms; this is a distinction not of bett 
worse, but merely of kind, and this difference of kind 
importance. The man who works with high artistic a 
almost always to work and wait for ‘long and p 
weary years before he commands his public. T 
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in his lifetime failed to win. By sag 
The difference in this and other respects be 
photographer and the painter was recognised by: 
Commission, who themselves recommended. the 
difference of terms in the following words:— = 
“We therefore propose that the term of copyright fc 
works of fine art other than photographs shall be... t 
of the artist and thirty years after his death.” [C.95.] 
“‘Photographs, however, present some difficulty. 
“present time they are coupled by Act of Parliam 
paintings and drawings, and are subject to the same la 
we have before pointed out, we believe this circumsta 


however, it will be seen that photographs are 
different from paintings and. drawings, inasmuch 4 
more nearly resemble engravings and works of a mect 
nature by which copies of pictures are multiplied indefir 
RG; 18.4 Sit 4 We Menai toe tek ee 
“We propose that the term of copyright : 
should be thirty years from the date of publicatio 
But, it must be asked, does the proposed extensio: 
to the artist do injustice to anyone? At present 
have life and seven years of the operator, the eng 


| term of thirty years. At present the photographe 


Edwin Bale before the Society of 


eight years, the caster from nature fourteen, an 
other fourteen years. It is proposed to give tc 


certain term which may end in seven years” 
am not aware that anyone has objected that t 
years is not ‘as good, if it be not better, than the | 
the operatorand seven years, With the other two 
is an actual extension on what they now enjoy. 
this question it is well to look abroad and | 
with in other countries. rine a ND 
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‘In France the artist has a copyright for his life and fifty 
ears. A photograph has not of necessity a copyright at all ; 
ut if it can be shown that it is artistic in its character, 
can claim protection as a work of art. In Germany, 
ustria, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, 
witzerland, the artist’s term varies from life and twenty years 
o life and fifty years. The term for photographs is a uniform 
one of five years only. 
- Registration is the next important matter dealt with in the 
ill. The primary object of this is to afford information to the 
ublic as to the ownership and duration of copyright. Under 
the present Act the owner of a copyright must register if he 
wishes to take proceedings for an infringement ; but in practice 
large number of copyrights go unregistered. The public, 
_ who are unversed in the ins and outs of the law, do not under- 
stand this; and indeed those who do are in little better 
position. You want to find particulars as to some work, and 
you search the register: there is no entry. Knowing the con- 
dition of the law which causes so many copyrights to lapse, the 
"presumption is that the work is within the “ public domain;” 
and if so, it is actually public property, and anyone may use 
. At the same time, you know that if you do it is at your 
peril, for an unknown and undiscoverable copyright owner may 
suddenly appear out of space, and having registered his work 
after your publication may obtain an injunction. and stop 
-your work. Now it must be manifest that to leave things 
at a loose end like this is fatal. Registration must either be 
abolished and the public left without pretence of information, 
“or it must be made compulsory. Once more one looks back 
to the report of the Royal Commission, and this is what we 
wind :— 
¥ “We are satisfied that registration under the present system 
‘is practically useless, if not deceptive.” [C. 137.] 
_ “We have been satisfied by the arguments in favour of 
Tegistration, that it is advisable to insist upon it and that it 
should be made more effective and complete. To this end it 
should be made compulsory.” [C..138 ] 
This recommendation is embodied in the Bill. 
_ But the Bill exempts from registration the copyright of an 
“original work of fine art so long as it remains in the possession 
of the author, but should he dispose of it the person to whom 
it is assigned must register. The reason for this is simply that 
as under the Bill the copyright is always vested in its author 
until disposed of, if there is no entry of a work the public will 
ow that the copyright is still in the hands of the artist and 
will apply to him for information, and this method is made 
effective by the compulsion to register within six months after 
eaves his hand. 
' But the onus of registration remains with photographers, 
€ngravers and others, who under the Bill have a fixed term 
of copyright. This becomes a necessity, because this term 
Starts from a certain date. Under the Bill itis date of regis- 
tration, and the public have a right to know when that term 
begins and ends, and in England registration is the only 
accepted means of affecting this. 
$ adopted whereby photographs have to be issued stamped 
upon the face with the name of the firm to. whom they belong 
and the date of original issue, so that the public may see at a 
nce how many of its five years have expired. There is a 
ecial reason why in the public interest photographs should 
have a fixed term which should be registered, a reason which 
does not apply to original works of fine art. 
' Under the present law the copyright of a photograph is 
sted in the operator for his life and Seven years’; but, assum- 
‘that the copyright is registered in the name of the operator, 
at means has the public of knowing anything about him? 
‘is an employé, unknown to the public, who passes maybe 
mi the service of one firm to another, and passes ultimately 
ay, and even the person who employed him may know 
othing of his end. It is probable that at the present moment 
€ are thousands of photographs upon the market in which 

Opyright is claimed, the rights in which have long since 


_ expired under the terms of the present Act. The present Act is, - 


any Act giving life and a term of years to the photographic 
tor must be ineffective, owing to the conditions of the 
tographer’s business. That this should be so is scarcely in 
public interest. — 

Turning once more to the report of the Royal Commission 
find after the proposal of compulsory registration— 
We recommend that registration of paintings and draw- 
Should not be insisted on so long as the property in the 
re and the copyright are vested in the same person, but 
if the copyright be separated by agreement from the pro- 
erty ia there should be compulsory registration.” 
“With regard to such works as engravings, prints and 
tographs . . . We think that they should be subject to com- 
sory registration.” [C.159.] : 

I have put before you the main features of the Bill. There 
others I can only mention :—_ o oD ah 

The Bill enables an American to secure copyright in this 
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In foreign countries a system | 
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country. At present he cannot do so, while we can secure 
copyright in America. 

It attempts to simplify and make clear the relation between 
an employer and his assistant whether he be employed to 
make a photograph, or to assist in carrying out a work of art, 
in which cases it is proposed that the copyright remain with 
the employer. 

It defines more clearly the relation between the publishers 
who employ an artist to draw or a photographer to photograph 
for publication. It amends and strengthens the provisions for 
repressing the commission of fraud, and gives to the print- 
seller, the photographer and fine art publisher, powers of which 
he has long felt the need, and for want of which he has been 
largely at the mercy of- the pirates, viz. power of search and 
seizure of pirated copies in houses and shops and on hawkers. 

These are powers which were also recommended by the 
Royal Commission, 

In so far as they can claim to be works of art the Bill protects 
the drawings of the architect and the designs of the art worker 
in all materials.. It does not directly concern itself with inter- 
national copyright, nor with the Berne Convention, though 
indirectly it touches both, and these subjects are far too wide 
for me to enter upon. 

I have tried in the time at my disposal to give you a brief 
sketch of the rise and progress of artistic copyright, to show 
you the weak spots in the present state of the law, and the 
reasons for the chief proposals made in the new Bill now before 
Parliament. As a matter of fact it is a subject which concerns 
pounds, shillings and pence only; it is a mere question of 
business ; and yet I know of no question into which more 
sentiment can be and is imported. And one knows what a 
weighty factor is sentiment. Its introduction,: however, only 
interferes with a true perception of the real matters which have 
to be considered; but painters, and sculptors, and engravers, 
and perhaps I shall not be far out if I add photographers, 
have all a good deal of sentiment about them Sentiment is a 
fine thing, it belongs to the highest in man, but it is out of 
place in such a mere matter of business as copyright. It is as 
a matter of business that the Bill will be dealt with by the 
Committee of the House of Lords, 4nd as a business measure 
it will have to pass through the fire of criticism not only before. 
the committee but before Parliament. And only if it can stand 
this test will the committee which is answerable for its exist- 
ence feel they have succeeded in that which was their main 
object in framing the measure. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM. 


je a letter to the Z7mes Professor Lanciani writes :—In the 
remarkable article on the excavations of the Forum, my 
esteemed friend Professor Richard Norton, director of the 
American School of Classic Studies in Rome, speaks of a late 
road in front of Constantine’s basilica “thac Lanciani has 
mistaken for the Sacred Way.” 

As I have mistaken nothing of the kind, and as the question 
refers more to a point of great interest in the management of 
archeological excavations than to a personal divergence of 
opinion, I beg leave to make the following brief statement. 

In my last volume on the “Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome,” pp. 181 and 206, I have distinctly stated that 
the course of the Sacred Way underwent at least three changes 
in Imperial times, the first after the fire of Nero, A.D. 65, the 
second after the fire of Commodus, A D. 191, the last after the 
fire of Carinus, A D. 283. Each of these three calamities gave 
rise to a new Piano regolatore. 

The damages of the last fire of Carinus were made good by 
Diocletian and by Maxentius. Diocletian restored the western 
half of the burnt district (Basilica Julia, Curia, forum of Cesar, 
&c.), and Maxentius the eastern (Temple of Venus and Rome, 
Basilica Nova, Héroon Romuli, &c.), As far as the Sacra Via 
is concerned, this is what Maxentius did:—He spread the 
rubbish of the fire on the spot, raising the level of the ground 
by several feet, and burying whatever traces were left of the 
gutted buildings, through which passed the old narrow, crooked — 
Sacred Way, and on the newly-made ground traced the new 
Clivus Sacra Vize, which is the one which has come down 
to us. 

It was partially discovered in the excavations of Con- 
stantine’s basilica in 1818 (compare Nibby’s ‘‘ Roma Antica,” 
vol. i, p. 249), and completely excavated under my personal 
supervision between 1878 and 1882. I have officially described 
the find and illusttated it with maps and diagrams in the 
“Notizie degli Scavi,” 1879, p. 14, plate VIL, p. 113; 1882, 
p. 216, plates XIV.-XVI. ; : 

‘To this Clivus ought to have given the title of “pulcherrima 
inter Romanas plateas,” which the biographer of Caracalla 
bestows on the Via Nova Antoniniana. 

It was a noble street indeed, running between the Heroon 

‘Romuli and the basilica of Constantine on one side and the 
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*Porticus Margaritaria on‘ the other, in a’ perfectly straight line 
for the distance of 181 metres as far as the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, and then turning ata right angle in the direction 
of the Palatine, as shown in Sheet XXIX. of the “ Forma 
Urbis.” : iso Sarena ite act 

This noble avenue, this Sacred Way of the late empire (its 
classic name was certainly not changed by Maxentius), this 
witness of the last three centuries of Roman life, measured 
23 metres across from building to building, and 12°35 metres 
between the side-walks. The one running along the Porticus 
Margaritaria is 8:20 metres wide and encumbered by many 
monuments, such as fountains, hemicycles, “ excubitoria,” &c.— 
all post-Maxentian—mixed up with older relics (altars, 
pedestals, shrines), which must have been raised to the new 
level. 

This most beautiful specimen of the architectural and 
engineering skill of the third century is no more if we except a 
short section in front of the Heroo 
destined to disappear. It has been obliterated to lay bare the 
Sacred Way and its surroundings of an earlier date. All we 
have left to remember it are the official descriptions and the. 
official plans published in the ‘‘ Notizie degli Scavi” for 1879 
and 1882, and repeated in sheet XXIX. of my “Forma Urbis” 

This process of suppressing one archzeological stratum for 
the sake of another is rather dangerous, as proved by the pas- 
sage in Professor Norton’s letter in which I am accused of 
having “ mistaken a late road (sz¢) for the Sacred Way.” 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


C)* February 22 a case under the London Building Act, 

1894, and which related to the construction of chimneys 
from coppers in rear of workmen’s dwellings, was heard at 
the Worship Street Police Court before Mr. A. R. Cluer, 
magistrate. 

Mr. A. Payne, district surveyor of East Hackney, South and 
North Bow, summoned Mr. H. I. Cohen, 1 Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. Defendant, who is builder and owner, had constructed 
coppers in rear of 57 Lamprell Street, North Bow, a two-storey 
dwelling-house in flats for the working classes, the upper and 
lower storeys being separate tenements, with chimneys formed 
of drain pipes carried up past the balcony of the upper flat, and 
to about six inches above the roof. The district surveyor 
required them to be carried up in brickwork at least 4 inches 
thick throughout to a height of not less than 3 feet above the 
roof, as required by section 64 (12), A notice of irregularity 
was served in September last. After hearing the evidence the 
magistrate made an order that the Chimneys were to be carried 
up in 4-inch brickwork to a height of 3 feet above the roof in 
accordance with the section, in fourteen days, and defendant 
to pay 12s. costs. The same defendant was also summoned for 
constructing similar pipe chimneys in rear of Nos, 59 and 61 
Lamprell Street, in which cases the pipe flues were taken in 
front of ‘the corner of the windows on each storey. The magis- 
trate made an order to amend, with 12s. costs in each case, , 


GENERAL. 


Mr. John Giles, architect, of the firm of Giles & Gough, 
died on the 2oth ult. at the advanced age of sixty-five. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Society of Painters 


in Water Colours, Mr. Walter Bayes was elected Associate 


of the Society. i 

Mdlle. Taniers has bequeathed 150,900 francs to found a 
school of architectural design at Paris, which is to bear the 
name of the late M. Dubreuil. The whole of her legacies to, 
_ Paris amount to 5,000,000 francs, tus 

The American Institute which is being established in 
Paris will be opened in the beginning of next month. The 
building; which will be used until the permanent building is 
erected, contains studios, rooms for study and reception-rooms. 
‘A collection of photographs from the frescoes by Paul 
Veronese at Fanzolo has been presented to the committee. 


The Society of Miniaturists will hold its annual exhibi- 
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required for the structure will be about 500 feet, or including 
the pavement about 1,100 feet. Li a Ss noe 
| Whe Gainsborough Urban Council have resolved 
send a circular letter to all their contractors warning them t 
any commissions given to the. Council’s officials wou 
the effect of closing the account. — i pean 
‘he Court of Common Council have decided to expen 
48,6007. in-the purchase of freeholds of property in F leet Street, 
Fetter Lane, Lower Thames Street and Threadneedle Street, 
for the purpose of carrying out improvements. _ cov aes 
The Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company have duri 
the past year erected cottages in the Harold’s Cross district. 
168 houses were contracted for; 52 were finished in 1898 | 
78 in 1899, leaving 38 to complete the contract. Ne ae 
The Swansea Town Council propose to expend 10,000; 
on alterations in ‘the local law courts; 90) Sy 
Mr. E.S. Shepherd will on Monday begin a course \ 
Cantor lectures at the Society of Arts on ‘ Photography | 
Colour.” ary FSS Ot ae 
Lord Pirbright has presented a site adjoining the land 
has already given at Bisley for the purpose of erecting a cha 
and hospital for the inmates of Princess Christian’s Homes 
Disabled Soldiers, Sailors, Yeomanry and Volunteers. © 
Yemporary Buildings are to be erected at Millbank 
accommodate the officials employed in arranging the cens 
returns. oF. ie Bes 
“Qord Windsor bas been appointed by the ‘Treasury to b 
a trustee of the National Gallery in the place of the late S 
Henry Tate. ~ £7 OSS SI oe oe 
The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its fi 
ordinary. meeting. of the fifty-second session at the La 
Library, 41 Castle Street, on Monday next, March 5, at 6 PM 
when a paper will be read by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1I.B 
on “Public; Baths'and- Wash-houses.”).7 4" ys a 
The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engine 
will be held on Monday next, March 5, at the Royal Un 
Service Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will be re 
entitled “The closing of Breaches in Sea and River Emban 
ments,” by,Mr. Richard F. Grantham, M.Inst.C.E, F.G.S, — 
A Painting by the Jate Sam Bough, R.S.A,, “ Dumbarte 
and its Building Yards,” was sold in Glasgow on Tuesday 
5252. & j ‘ es Ball, 
A Meeting of the Northern Architectural Association w 
be ‘held on Wednesday next, March 7, at 7.30 P.M., in t 
lecture theatre of the Mining Institute, Westgate Road, Ne 
Casiles 723 Bhs ae, eam 
The Late Mrs. Barton, formerly of Corsley House, ne 
Warminster, bequeathed 10,000/. for the erection of a chure 
or a chapel-of-ease and for its endowment at Temple, in 
parish ot Corsley, as a memorial to her late husband and st 
Lord Kelvin, hon. colonel of the corps, will preside | 
“send-off” dinner which is to be given next Saturday at 7. 
P.M. at. Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, to the active seri 
contingent of the Electrical Engineers (R.E ) Volunteer 
Mr. John Hay, S.S.C., gave on the 21st ult. a lectu 
before the members of the Forfarshire Society on “Cast 
and Mansions in Forfarshire”’ He began with des i 
Dudhope Castle and Mains, near Dundee, and dealt 
ticular with the group of castles at one time connected 
the family of Lindsay.. Mr. David Anderson, advocate, © 
delivered a lecture on “Scenes and Characters of Old 
burgh.” : Pcp eS 
Professor Ridgeway has offered to 
Cambridge a very valuable and interesting collection 
antiquities which has been formed during the last seventy 
by Mr. Thomas R. Murray, Blundell House, Edenderry, Ki 
‘County. Mr. Murray has accepted 150/. for the collect 
on condition that it shall be for ever kept separate fro 


4 


the Univer ty 0 


al 


tion of members’ work at the galleries of the Royal Institute of. 


Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly, early next month. 


_ Mr. Peter Schuyler Bruff, C.E., died on Saturday last in 
his eighty-ninth year. He was consulting engineer to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company during several years. 

The Gladstone Memorial, of which Mr. Thornycroft is 
sculptor, is to be placed on a site to the west of St. Clement 
Danes Church. ‘The base is to be cruciform, measuring on 


the plan submitted about 26 feet every way with a pavement. 


round it about 6 feet wide. The superficial area of the ground 


| Society and other donors. 


other collections in the Museum of General Archzeolo’ 
Ethnology under the name of the Murray collection, th 
the sets of objects from separate graves or found other 
,associated shall never be broken up or divided. The ey 
for the cost of the collection and the expense of its remc 
Cambridge has been contributed by the Cambridge An‘ 
‘The Photographer’s Note Book.—The glorious 
Shakespeare says, can stay in his course and play the alchen 
but with all his greatness, or because of it, there isan advant 
in keeping a tecord of his proceedings. The convenie t 
book which Messrs. Marion & Co., ot Soho Square, ha 
- pared enables a professional or amateur photographer to | 
an historical record of a plate without any inconvenience. 
great many formule and tables by Sir David Salomons, B 
are given, which will be found of much use. For all who 
to follow a systematic treatrnent of plates the note boo 
indispensable, for the entries in it will be a protection again 
the empiricism which is too prevalent among photographers. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘A JUDGMENT has been given in the Glasgow Summary 
Court which is important, not only as a condemnation of 
an underground bakehouse, but of the procedure in the 
Dean of Guild Courts well. <A large building in Bothwell 
‘Street is used as the Christian Institute Club and for 
‘similar-associations. It contains a restaurant and a bake- 
house, having an area of about 3,500 cubic feet, the floor 
being 3 feet 6 inches, or a fourth of the height, below’ the 
pavement of the street. The walls of the bakehouse are 
lined with white glazed tiles ; there is electric lighting, ven- 
tilation, and the temperature is kept low. The Corpora- 
‘tion summoned the manager for a breach of the Factory 
Acts, as it was considered the bakehouse was a place under- 
ground. ‘The judge considered there was a contravention, 
and the manager was fined 1os. The site, it should be 
“mentioned, is on a steep incline, and although the bake- 
house is below the level of Bothwell Street on one side, it 
is not below the main street level on the side which is 
nearer. The judge, therefore, confessed he had’ sympathy 
with the owners of the property who were made the victims 
of the system of municipal government in Glasgow. The 


plans were approved by the Corporation officials before | 


the bakehouse was erected, and as the judge said :—‘It 
does seem a most extraordinary thing, which may well 
startle owners of property, that the same Corporation which 
sanctioned the plans of a building should, immediately after 
‘its erection, be found in Court prosecuting the owner for 
using the building in the way his plans showed he meant to 
use it. That such'a thing should be possible seems to 
indicate that to keep himself safe a proprietor would require 
to call the factory inspector as a party in the Dean of Guild 
‘process when his building is to be put to industrial uses.” 

_ M. Ravaisson is an archeologist who has given much 
attention to the Venus of Melos, which is the most important 
work of antiquity to be found in the Louvre. The statue, 
it will be remembered, was discovered in 1820 in a niche 
beneath a garden belonging to a peasant named Jorcos. 
It was promptly purchased by the French consular agent 
at Melos, and despatched to Paris before an Englishman 
could compete for its possession. When it arrived at the 
‘Louvre it was concealed for some time from all but officials, 
and there is no doubt it was subjected to operations. The 
pedestal was altered, and has had to be altered again 
tecently in order to give the inclination to the figure which, 
‘according to experts, it originally presented. What the 
goddess was supposed to be doing must be left to imagina- 
tion. The French agent declared that when the statue was 
found the left arm was outstretched, while the right held 
the drapery as if to prevent it from falling. The lieutenant 
of the vessel which carried the statue, writing in 1821, 
confirmed that description. All the representations of the 
goddess on gems and medals have been scrutinised in order 
to discover a figure which would help to remove the diffi- 
culty about the original disposition of the arms. M. 
Ravaisson’s latest discovery relates to an adaptation of the 
figure under remarkable circumstances. All who have 
visited the Pantheon in Rome know the memorial of 
Rapwaet, which consists of an altar with a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin which is recorded to be the work of 
Lorenzetto of Florence, one of the dearest friends of 
the master Popularly the figure is kuown as the 
Madonna de Sasso, or Virgin of the Rock, because the 
left foot is planted on a stone at a higher level than 
that on which the right foot is placed. M. Ravaisson 
Maintains that the figure is a version of that type of Venus 
of which the Louvre statue is one example. He believes 
it was taken from a copy of an antique statue which is 
found in the Vatican gardens. He finds in the work a con- 
firmation of the theory that originally the goddess was a 
member of a group. The upper part of the Venus of 
Melos is undraped, as everyone knows, whilst the statue in 


the Pantheon is of course entirely draped. There is, how- - 


ever, undoubtedly some resemblance between the two 
figures, and in both the left foot is at a higher level than 


the right. There is also some similarity in the drapery of 
the limbs, and Lorenzerro’s figure, if it could be accepted 
as evidence, would suggest that the arms of the Venus of 
Melos originally either held a shield which was supported 
on the left knee, or some other worthy object. 


HarDLy a year passes without an outcry in the papers 
about the sale of plaster casts in the streets of Paris. It is 
supposed the sculptors suffer by the sale of so many 
reproductions from their works. It is doubtless unsatis- 
factory to have the laws of copyright broken, although the 
royalty that could be paid for any one of the statuettes 
must be insignificant. The artists are, we suppose, more 
annoyed at the inaccuracy of the copies. If the sale of 
unauthorised statuettes were prohibited we doubt if any of 
the sculptors.would be much the richer. The patrons of 
art who invest a franc or two in a copy of Zhe Florentine 
Minstrel or The Diana would not be able to spend ‘the 
sums required for one of the authorised copies in bronze or 
oxidised silver which are to be obtained in the grand shops 
on the boulevards or in the Avenue de l’Opéra. The fame 
of the creators of the figures is extended by the. humble 
copies, in the same way as the barrel organs and street 
minstrels popularise the work of composers. The griev- 
ance, although it inflicts so little loss upon sculptors, has 
been so much spoken about, the French Ministers of Fine 
Arts and of Commerce are about to unite in introducing a 
Bill to put a stop to the industry. It is proposed to give 
the same protection to works in sculpture which is now 
possessed by the authors of new books, and to prohibit all 
copying which is not authorised by the artists. Financially 
the protection will not be worth much. 


ALTHOUGH it was stated that Mr. H.’ J. Brypon, the 
electrical engineer, who disappeared after he left Dublin on 
the roth ult., was recently obliged to obtain police pro- 
tection, the belief in the capital is that he was swept over- 
board from the deck of the steamer in the Irish Channel. 
It would not be the first occasion of such an accident, fot 
among the victims of the turbulent sea which separates 
Treland from England have been a member of Parliament, 
a stockbroker, and a secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. Mr. BrypDon, who was the representative of 
Messrs. PARSHALL, of London, had not recovered from an 
attack of influenza when he left Dublin, and he was there- 
fore likely to have been unfitted to remain on deck during 
a stormy night. Architects will sympathise with Mr. J..M. 
Brypon in his affliction, for his son seemed destined to 
take as high a position in electrical engineering as he has in 
architecture. 


St. Joun’s Churchyard now belongs to the Liverpool 
Corporation, and an open space of about 4 acres near 
St. George’s Hall is therefore available to be laid out as a 
public garden. Messrs. ELtison & Sons, architects, pro- 
pose as the ground is sloping that a terrace should be 
constructed on the upper level next to St. George’s Hall, 
with stone retaining wall in the shape of a crescent, with 
balustrade and pedestals for statuary or massive lamps, the 
central portion having a projection to about 80 feet from 
the hall, with raised space for a band to stand whilst play- 
ing, broad steps on either side giving access to the respec- 
tive levels, and the front open with square columns 
(matching the hall), giving light and access to a spacious 
shelter beneath, and adding dignity to the terrace generally. 
The centre land on the lower level fronting the terrace to 
be formed into a sort of amphitheatre, with handsome 
clock tower, terrace, cascades and pedestals (for statuary if 
desired), having broad promenade walks round, both upper 
and lower levels furnishing sites for the proposed 
ForwooD, GLADSTONE and RATHBONE memorials, or others 
the city may hereafter determine to erect, the garden, of 
course, being furnished with suitable shrubs and flower 
beds. The architects also recommend that an access to 
St. George’s Hall from the west side should be arranged as 


“a public convenience, in order to prevent the necessity of 


having to go round the building to the Lime Street 
entrance. This entrance would, of course, correspond 
with that already existing. 


THE AKCHITECT & CON 


ARTISANS’. ‘DWELLINGS. 


THEN Dickens ih'1838 described Jacob’s s Island in 

Southwark, he was supposed to have drawn the 
place” ah his imagination. Twelve: years afterwards he. 
ells us “it was publicly declared in London by an amazing 
-alderman that Jacob’s Island did not exist, and never had. 
existed.” Unfortunately there was not one island only of the 
icind in the Metropolis, but many hundreds, which were so 
OR ADICEY ignored by respectable people that they were at 
last believed to be non-existent. Nor had- London the 
anonepely of them. When inquiries were made about 
1848 by the early Sanitary Commissioners, ‘it was found 
there was scarcely one:town in England which could not 
present districts which tivalled that described in “ Oliver 
Twist” An industrial quarter in Leeds, for instance, was 
described as having broken panes in every window frame, 
lth and vermin in every nook, the walls unwhitewashed 
for years, the floors unwashed from year to year, no out- 
affices, causeways broken and dangerous, ash places choked 
Up, and no authority recognised but the landlord, who 
weekly collected the rent from his miserable tenants. Dr. 
SouTHwoop SMITH, whose name should always be remem- 
Hered with respect as one of the pioneers of sanitation, 
<lescribes a visit which he paid to several parts of London 


with a distinguished foreigner who had read = such 
descriptions as those. given by Dickens, and could 
not bring himself to believe in their accuracy. 


After examples of neglect had been exhibited to him, 
we are informed how he expressed his astonishment 
that concern for the common safety had not induced the 
authorities to attend to the sanitary conditions of such 
extensive districts. .‘‘I told him,” said Dr. SourHwoop 
SMirH, “that these places were as unknown to our legis- 
lators, and to almost all our people in power, as an hour 
ago they had been to himself.” The distinguished foreigner, 
however, thought the statement scarcely mended the matter. 
It would be vain to suppose the unsanitary conditions 
which prevailed in 1848 are among the miseries of the past 
which can only be known by tradition. 
<nany parts of London is enough to make men shrink at 
the dangers to which so many fellow-creatures: are exposed, 
ainless it is believed that they are necessary to keep down a 
cedundant population. Unfortunately it is the interest of 
many people to keep the humbler classes in a condition 
that animals for which money was paid would not be ex- 
gosed to. <A larger rent in proportion to the value of the 
accommodation can be rung out from tenants in slums, and 
professional agitators tacitly approve of the evils, because 

rey keep the occupants in a state of discontent. The 
inadequacy of the dwellings-of the poorer classes, which at 
éast is receiving attention from others besides the. sufferers 
by it, isan ancient peculiarity of England. As long ago as 
r6o2 tt was declared in a proclamation by Queen EL1zaBeTH 
“‘that such great multitudes being brought to inhabit in 
such small rooms, whereof a great part being very poore, 
and being heaped up together, and in a sort smothered with 
many families of children and servants in one house or 
small tenement, it must needes follow that if anye plague 
or other universal sickness should, by Gop’s permission, 
enter among these multitudes, the same would spread itselfe.” 
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ates for the benefit of a class that contributed so little to Ee 


the income and was not possessed of much power over the | 
election of councillors. Seeing the failure of Lord SHAFTES- _ 
pury’s Act to meet the difficulty, McCuLLacu-TorReEns, 
who was for a long. time member for Finsbury, ob- 
tained the passing of Acts by which money ‘could be 
raised in order to improve existing dwellings, and, i 
necessary, also allow the construction of buildings on | 
larger scale. As the success of those Acts was only partial, 
more comprehensive measures weére’ introduced by thi 
present Lord Cross, but they also caused disappointmen 
Various other Acts were subsequently passed. All of — 
them, it must be allowed, have accomplished some good, — 
but the task which has to be got through is so colossal, an 
the benefits derived by the’ Seer of legislative po 
seem: to be insignificant. 
Building is supposed: by many £6 tbe: so unprofitabl 
venture, it is not surprising that the comparative failure 
‘the effort to provide model dwellings is ascribed to the c 
of construction, owing to the character of the details 
specified by. architects.. No doubt in some of the ea 
experiments the character of the buildings was not dete: 
mined’ with a- view to profit! In some of Baron 
BurpeEtr Coutts’s working-class dwellings work was to'b 
found which was good enough for any of the contempor. 
Gothic mansions, but that lady'is always generous in © 
character of her gifts; and believes in the elevat 
influence of handsome surroundings. Private individuals 
not to be blamed if, at their own risk, they please the 
selves by gratitying poor people. But it cannot be sai 
that the Waterlow or Peabody Buildings are unnecessarily 
beautiful or costly. The fact is that in respect to cost : an 
effort is made to make architects and builders respo 
‘sible for outlay over which’ they have not the le 
control. If those large blocks of dwellings are 
expensive, the cause is owing tq the enormous su 
entirely disproportionate to the value, which have to 
paid for sites. ‘The same cause has operated in respect 
the construction of railways‘and other works. Property 
a sacred thing in England, and when it has to be purchased” 
the price must be large enough to imply reverence for wh 
is so exalted in nature. Corporations and public bodi 
are more liable to be mulcted than ordinary individual 
In a great many cases corporations have had to abando' 
their intention of erecting dwellings within the bounda 
of their authority, and have incurred the risk of obtainin 
land outside the limits of their jurisdiction. This fact ca 
not receive enough consideration. Unless the avera 
value of property is accepted for sites it cannot be expecte 
that houses for the working classes can return a modei 
percentage on the outlay. It will be said that the Water 
Buildings and the Rowton Houses are not unprofitab 
investments, but we must remember that in the selectiol 
sites the proprietors are not so much handicapped as 
public body. They are not bound to set up building 
particular places; they can utilise the bargains which o 
sionally appear in the property market; they ca 
through all the preliminary procedure without announ 
the purposes for which the land is to be acquired. Abo 
all, they cannot be pressed to make the work urgent lik 
town council. What is desirable. is that public -bodi 


‘The great queen was, however, unable to find a remedy for 
overcrowding, As if to afford a satire on the weakness 
of the State in dealing with so powerful an enemy, Royal 
Windsor was long notorious for its insanitary condition. 


Alal€ a century ago, when investigations into the condition | 


of England’s towns were in progress, one of the inspectors 
declared that among the places visited by him beyond all 
comparison Windsor was the worst. 

‘One of the first efforts to cope with the housing difficulty 
was made by the late Earl of SHarrEspury. He contrived 
to have a Bill passed to enable towns with a population of 
at least £0,000 to ‘mortgage the rates for ready money to 
grovide dwellings for the working classes. JoHN LEECH 
made one of his happiest sketches, showing the working 
man—who was, of course, a carpenter, for the trade. is 
anuch esteemed by artists—entering a comfortable room 


with a scullery adjvining, in which wecan see water was laid | 


oa for'domestic use, a privilege which was then very rare 
da humble dwellings. But in spite of newspaper illustra- 
eons and articles, the towns were not eager to mortgage the 


should be placed on the same footing as individuals in 
acquisition of land for public purposes, and until that” 
done there cannot be as easy a solution oF the housing prol 
lem as is demanded. : 

A very instructive account of Bar can be realised wi 
lately given to the Society of Arts by Mr. EpmuNnpD WILS 
a solicitor of Leeds, who has taken a practical interest i 
this most difficult problem, His paper was mainly a histo 
of the Leeds Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, 
operations of the company began in: 1866,’ and the 
experiment was the erection of a four- storeyed building | 
taining twenty-three dwellings with a common stair ; t 
was also a common wash-house on each floor. ‘Whatev 
was common became. a “casus belli.” Outsiders look 
down on the tenants as if they were ‘objects of charity, an 
apparently. the soundness of: the building made it sonorous, 
and the domestic broils.and family jars.created a polyp 
} which. was not agreeable toa tired: workman. . _— D 

experiment failed. .A second experiment: was nat more 
successful, | Mr. Witson at last: came to: the cect 
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that operations on a heroic scale were not likely to be more 
successful than those in which he had taken part. He 
found it was necessary to imitate the practice of the ordinary 
landlord, and if shareholders will invest in houses it is 
necessary for them to look after their property. |The 
company now owns 1,000 houses, and if he had had _ his 
way they would have possessed 10,000. They are 
mainly of the cottage class, and are erected in the 
suburbs of Leeds; but just as we find in South 
Africa, operations in one part of a district will effect a 
pressure in another part, and the more people will go to the 
company’s cottages, the less will be the overcrowding in the 
central parts of Leeds. In the selection of sites and the 
determining of the class of buildings to be erected, Mr. 
Witson says that two qualifications are indispensable— 
common sense and a knowledge of the needs and habits of 
the people to be provided for. The medical faddist he believes 
to be the least suitable of all guides. If a medical officer 
is to be employed he is to be kept to germs and microbes 
and bacilli. Instances were given by him of the waste of 
money that was entailed by following the advice of men of 
that class. Indeed, according to Mr. WiLson, the Leeds 
Corporation in their desire to do things grandly have wasted 
very large sums of money. Thirty years ago one district 
was cleared; a police station was erected on’one part of it 
and baths on another part, but the Corporation cannot sell 
the remainder of the land for buildings. That is not a 
solitary instance of precipitate action by which a danger is 
removed, although a remedy cannot be provided. In London 
it is possible to adopt Mr. Wirson’s suggestion; indeed, it 
_was anticipated by the praiseworthy efforts of Miss OcTavia 
Hiv. If there were an army of Miss HItts much would 
_be done for the amelioration of London; but when attempts 
are made in districts which are far apart and which seem 
to have no connection, the results do not appear to be 
sufficiently powerful. Concerted action is indispensable, 
-and that is difficult to organise in the face of so many 
obstacles, especially when such extraordinary prices are 
_demanded whenever property is to be improved. 
___ On that account the interest shown by the PRINCE oF 
Watts in the providing of improved dwellings for the 
~humbler industrial classes is likely to have important con- 
sequences. When, on Saturday last, at the opening of the 
new buildings on the Boundary Street Estate at Bethnal 
Green, we find the Prince announcing that he has no con- 
_trol over property of which. he is the owner in Lambeth, 
and cannot deal with its insanitary defects, an object lesson 
is afforded which the Legislature cannot fail to study. The 
Prince desires to seé his Lambeth tenants as well housed 
as his Norfolk tenants, but there are leasehold interests and 
an Act of Parliament which he is not able to overcome. 
The acknowledgment of impotence in his case reveals 
what has to be endured in many others, and the desires of 
people who are willing to suffer sacrifice for the benefit of 
the poorer classes are frustrated by the laws which uphold 
property at all costs. It is well known, for instance, that 
Lady Henry SoMERSET was willing. to abandon her rights 
in order to enable the County Council to rebuild a street, 
but the Courts could not give the required sanction to the 
project because there was no certainty that the sacrifice of 
her ladyship’s rights would bring. in an increased rental. 
The Boundary Street Estate was too remote and insignificant 
to be subjected to intricate processes in the High Court, 
but it has required an outlay of 600,000/. to be made fit for 
poor inhabitants, a sum which could only be obtained by 
a body having the power of the County Council. It is 
‘Supposed the capital will be repaid in the course of sixty 
years, but even with that prospect there has to be a limit 
to the number of improvement schemes which can be 
attempted. It is also a melancholy fact that of the former 
residents on the land very few will be able to enjoy the 
advantages of the new accommodation. — 

If the land could. be sentient it would be amazed at the 
value which has been set upon it. To pay 330,000/. for 
_ ground which carried some of the worst hovels in London 
_Tesembles the adoption of war prices in the East End.” The 
new buildings, which are supposed to be of too grand a 
character for the tenants, and which comprise shops, baths, 
laundries, &c., cost a less sum, or 270,000/, Should the 
| Outlay fail to be refunded within the term proposed, we 
Suppose the inhabitants of London in 1960 will believe the 


failure arose out of the excessive price of the builders’ work 
and was not directly due to the expenses which were. 
incurred before a brick was laid. Lord Wexpy, the 
chairman of the County Council, however, made it plain to. 
those who heard him on Saturday that the greatest obstacle: 


to the improvement of the slums was found in the owners 


of those plague spots and their leaseholders. Unless: 
powers are granted by Parliament to enable the rights of 
such men to be acquired on equitable terms, there cannet 
be any efficient dealing with the overcrowding of Londor:. 
and the large towns. It is only by compulswry means the 
individual passion for accumulating wealth, regardless of 
the well-being of the community, can be restrained within. 
reasonable limits, for in the case of building sites in an old 
town like London the ordinary economic checks on unfair: 
prices are no longer to be found. There is a monopoly, and a 
surplus value may therefore be allowable, but to suppose the 
surplus is to rise to any amount which greed can dictate is 
to make the individual owner a despot and the State a 
nullity. 


STAIRCASES.* 


HE staircase is one of the parts of a building whic?» 
was longest in gaining recognition as a means for 
architectural display, ‘The ancient staircases are generally 
supposed to have been treated as mere utilitarian objects. 
The credit which belongs to the discovery of the staircase 
as an Opportunity for a special treatment should be awarded 
to the Renaissance architects. It could not be said, how- 
ever, that the Gothic masons were indifferent to a part of 
a building which enabled them to exercise their ingenuity 
in stone-cutting. VIOLLET-LE-Duc speaks in commenda- 
tion of the Norman: staircase at Canterbury, although 
it is not remarkable for its intricacy. But the spiral 
staircases- which were in favour at a later period; 
he says, were’ adopted because they occupied little 
room while giving easy access to the upper. storeys- 
The diameter of them was rarely more than 5 feet in the 
clear, and they were frequently constructed within the 
thickness of the walls. They were very different in appear- 
ance to such a grandiose work as the Giant’s Staircase 
in the Doge’s Palace, Venice, which dates from 148s. 
PALLADIO appears ‘to have originated the modern system 
of staircase construction, but his examples existed a long 
time before they were considered worthy of imitation in 
England. Lord Bacon’s idea of a staircase for a palace’ 
is not suggestive of a grand model. Let the stairs, he 
advises, ‘‘be upon a fair and open newel, and finely railed 
in with images of wood cast into a brass colour, and a very 
fair landing-place at the top.”» Some years afterwards Sir 
Henry Wotton gave more explicit directions as became 
a lawgiver on architecture. But we doubt whether the 
result was not less-striking than was to have been expected 
from the instruction of a’ man who had spent so jong a 
time in the study of Italian buildings. What he says on 
the subject is curious, as indicating the belief of the early 
part of the seventeenth century on the subject :— 


To make a compleat staircase is a curious piece of architec- 
ture; the vulgar cautions are these. That it have a very 
liberall light against all casualty of slips and falls That the 
space above the head be light and airy, which the Italians use 
to call Un bel-sfogolo, as it were good ventilation, becanse a 
man doth spend much breath in mounting. That the half- 
paces be well distributed at competent distances for reposing 
on the way. That to avoid encounters, and besides to grate 
the beholder, the whole staircase have no nigard latitude, that 
is, for the principall ascent, at least 10 foot in Royall Buildmgs, 
That the breadth of every single step or staire be never less 
than 1 foot nor more than 18 inches, that they exceed by no- 
means half a foot in their height or thickness, for our legges deo. 
labour more in elevation than in distention ; these-I say are 
familiar remembrances, to which let me add, that the steps be: 
layd where they joyn Cou un tantino di scarpa; we may 
translate it, somewhat sloaping, that so the foot may in a sort 
both ascend and descend together, which though observed by 
few, is a secret and delicate deception of the pains in mounting. 


* 4 Treatise on Stair-builiding and Hand-railing. By Wilham 
Mowal, M.A., and Alexander Mowal,.M.A., Science Masters, Schoo} 
of Science and Art, Barrew-in-Furness. London: George Bell & 
Sons. 
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Lastly, to reduce this doctrine to some’ naturall, or at least 
mathematicall ground, our master (Palladio) as we see 
borroweth those proportions that make the sides of a rect- 
angular triangle, which the ancient school did express in 
lowest terms, by the numbers of 3, 4.and 5. That is, three for 
the perpendicular, from the stairehead to the ground ; foure 
for the ground-line itself, or recession from the wall ; and five 
for the whole inclination or sloapeness ‘in the ascent ; which 
proportion, saith he, will make Zemeratas graduum librationes. 
Hitherto of staire-cases which are direct: there are likewise 
spirall, or cockle staires, either circular or ovall, and some- 
times running about a pillar, sometimes vacant, wherein 
Palladio (a man in this point of singular felicity) was wont to 
divide the diameter of the first sort into three parts, yielding 
one to the pillar and two to the steps. Of the second into four, 
whereof he gave two to the staires and two to the vacuity, which 
had all their light from above. _And this in exact ovals is a 
master- piece, 


It will be apparent that Worron’s preference was for 
direct staircases, or, in other words, those which were laid 
out on right lines. He says little about circular, oval, or 
spiral stairs; he represented in that way the national 
preference. A great staircase, like those in Crewe Hall and 
other Jacobean or seventeenth-century buildings, was con- 
structed with the aid of few curved lines. On the Continent 
there was a desire to exhibit curves, and it still prevails. 
The greatest of modern staircases viz. that in the Opera 
House of Paris—consists entirely of curves, although straight 
lines would have served if only utility were considered. 
If, however, M. GARNIER’S work were translated into stiff, 
straight lines, while the ascent and descent would be equally 
facile, the beauty would vanish. In the Tribunal de 
Commerce of Paris, we can also see a remarkable curved 
staircase. In all these modern works the: architects were 
simply carrying on the principle of the remarkable staircase 
in the Cour du Cheval-Blanc at Fontainebleau, which was 
erected in 1634, or only a few years after Wotton had 
written about lines that were direct. The difference in 
treatment between the work of the two countries is remark- 
able, and to some extent is due to the greater love of 
geometry’ which always existed in France, and which 
inspires French architects to find delight in curves in their 
buildings. 

During many years, however, there have been carpenters 
in this country who have possessed sufficient knowledge of 
geometry to be enabled to construct staircases with winding 
curves. ‘They appear.as if they were the successors of the 
Medizeval workers in wood and stone, and are no less dis- 
posed to keep their rules as far as possible secret. . It was 
always possible to construct any sort of staircase that was 


desired, although the laying out of the lines might bea | 


very roundabout process and entail a large amount of 
fudging. PETER NICHOLSON endeavoured to reveal the 
mysteries of staircase geometry, and his book is: still 
serviceable. But the requirements of construction often 
present problems for which his ‘‘ Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Assistant” is unequal. A new and most interesting variety 
of the staircase is needed in the floating mansions which 
now traverse the ocean. In them economy of space is a 
primary consideration, and with the aid of geometry stair- 
cases on curved plans are made to supersede the old- 
fashioned ladders, and are more convenient to the 
passengers without occupying any extraordinary amount of 
space. In English ships, consequently, staircases can be 
seen which, at least, are equal to those in Paris buildings 
in ingenuity and in showing an application of geometry. 
The new treatise on ‘ Stair-building and Hand-railing,” 
by Messrs. W. and A. Mowat (GrEorGE BELL & Sons), 
comprises methods for laying out staircases in ships as well 
as in houses. A book of the class depends for value mainly 
on geometrical diagrams, and in this work they have been 
drawn to a scale by which every detail is manifest. Better 
plans and sections are not easily to be found. Theauthors 
begin with the simplest classes of stairs, and by degrees 
lead the student on to the most complex cases in wood and 
stone. The explanations, we imagine, can be readily com- 
dean by ordinary workmen, and the construction of 


the diagrams is made so plain there should be no difficulty | 


in copying them on a larger scale. There is no geome- 
trising for the sake. of displaying subtlety, and indeed ‘any 
student who has mastered the appendix on ‘plane and 
descriptive geometry will be able to go through all the 


problems and propositions with advantage. The volume i is 
an admirable example of the new class of scientific treatises 
by which technical education is becoming a reality, and it 
should help to create a class of designers and workmen 
that will enable England to compete with those in foreign — 
countries. The book has been produced in excellent style 
and well deserves the commendation of architects. The 
following extract on the fixing of steps will give a notion of — 
the didactic instruction in the pages, as distinguished ie ¢ 
the geometrical: — 


As a rule stone stairs should not be erected till the 
enclosing walls of the stairway have been built and allowed a 
sufficient time to settle down and arrive at their bearings. In 
the case of stairs with steps supported at both ends it is 
obviously more expedient to lay the steps as the walls are 
being built, and this is very frequently done. The former, 
however, is the safer plan, since it avoids any risk of damage 
to the structure from unequal settlement of the walls, and of 
injury to the finished steps incidental to building operations at 
an early stage of the work. When the former method is — 
adopted the indents or raglets made in the walls for the 
reception of the ends of the steps are built up in a temporary 
manner with bricks, bedded in sand, so as to be easily removed 
when the steps are being fixed, The steps should be pinned 
into the walls with pieces of slate, tile, hoop-iron, &c, along 
with cement. As overhanging stéps act to some extent as 
loaded levers, tending to crush and displace the wall, care 
should be taken to secure good sclid masonry in the vicinity of 
the indents, and from 1 foot to 18 inches of the wall imme- ~ 
diately above and below the line of the stair should be built in 
strong cement mortar to insure greater solidity. It is, of 
course, equally important that the work of pinning-in over- 
hanging steps should be carefully performed, and all the inter- — 
stices filled up with solid material, otherwise they are liable to © 
work loose when subjected to heavy and continuous traffic. A — 
pair of iron folding wedges driven in above each of the nosings 
prove very effective in securing the steps at-the wall. When ~ 
a step has been fixed in its proper position and levelled the ~ 
overhanging end should be temporarily supported by wood 
struts or other means till the cement is thoroughly set. 


THE METHOD OF H. H. RICHARDSON.* 


HEN an architect sues for his fee and his drawings are 
brought into court as evidence of the work he has — 

done, the opposing counsel at once proceeds to make the dis- 
covery that the drawings have not been made by the architect 
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at all, but by a draughtsman. Investigation of the draughts*, 

man’s salary and estimation of the length of time taken by him — 

to make the drawings which are shown in court reveal what - 
= + 


* A paper by Mr. W. A. Langton, presented at: the’ anual cons 
vention of the Ontario Association of Architects, January. 1900, and 
published i in the Canadian Architect. ns 
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«seems like a scandalous disproportion between the cost of the 
-drawings and the fee that is asked for their use To the jury 
it appears as if the man who made the drawings did the work, 
and the time he took to make the drawings represents fairly 
well the time that should be charged for ; nor are they dis- 
posed to be at all indulgent in a matter which appears to them 
qerilously near a system of sweating the draughtsman. Both 
counsel know better, but they aré not so sure about it that the 
opponent’s counsel need feel any scruple about raising the 
objection for the chance of what there may be in it, or that the 
counsel for the architect can clearly explain to the jury that 
there is nothing in it; that an architect’s work is not to be 
measured in that way. 

_ I propose to illustrate the architect’s position by an account 
of the method of work of H. H. Richardson, an architect who 


How were these designs produced? One would suppose 
that he must. have drawn everything himself; to the extent at 
least of the essential proportions and features, if not the 
mouldings and ornaments. 

The extent of his drawing was a plan scribbled on a sheet. 
of note-paper ; often done in bed, where the state of his health 
obliged him to spend much of his time and where he had the 
best opportunity for thought. A plan 2 or 3 inches square 
embodied his idea. The ultimate result. of his study was 
inked in over the mass of soft pencil marks with a quill pen, 
and sometimes principal dimensions were figured. That was 
usually the end of his work on paper. 

There is in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Life a sketch for the 
Harvard Law School which shows an elevation also, but I. do 
not think that he often defined the elevation in this way. 


PLAN OPPCITY HALL, ALBANY, 
(Autograph Sketch by H. H. Richardson.) 


| 
| 
| 


‘collected 50,000 dols in fees in a year, and who never made 
one stroke of the drawings upon which these fees were based. 
In taking Richardson as an example I am taking a man 
who was par excellence an architect. His office was, above all 
‘things, a place where original work, or, to use his own phrase, 
his “own work ” was done. From the beg nning, in the plan 
‘which was his conception of the idea contained in the problem, 
‘to the details of finish which were in accordance with his taste, 
it was his own—so much his own that when the rush of 
enthusiasm for his: work produced imitators all over the 
Country, though it was thought at first that the American style 
had been founded, it was soon seen that the charm Was ina 
personal quality that could not be caught, and tuat the style 


apart from the man-was nothing. 


This note went to the head draughtsman, who worked in a 
room apart in constant consultation with Mr. Richardson. “The 
nature of that consultation was to a great extent criticism 
merely, and the suggestion of leading ideas; but never, I © 
think, so definite as to supersede thought on the part of the |, 
draughtsman. The first criticism of the kind that I heard has 
remained in my memory. It was just after some big works 
had possessed the mind of the head draughtsman with ideas of . 
grandeur. He was at a table near me designing the entrance. . 
to a house at Albany when Mr. Richardson passed, and, after — 
looking over his shoulder for a moment, said, “C’est la” 
délicatesse qu'il faut maintenant, mon ami” (it is refinémeént we * 
want now), and went away. It was délicatesse he got.’ The | 
fenestration of this house was in charge of another draughts-. 
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man whom: Mr, Richardson kept rubbing out his windows all 
morning until they came right, and were accepted with the 
remark, ‘‘ There is nothing like rubbing out.”: ‘The only case 
in which I worked from one of these sketches was a sketch 
plan for a large apartment house.; The sketch came to me on 
a piece of note-paper showing two large bays in front running 
through all floors. This was the design. The living rooms 
connected with the front were indicated clearly ; an interior 
courtyard was shown, and the living rooms connected with it, 
but the back was a mere scribble with “service” written across 
it, and, as far as I recollect, such guides as “lift,” “dust” 
and perhaps one or two more hints of the peculiarities of the 
service department of a flat. 

_ Usually these original: notes did: not appear in the office, 
but were guides for the head draughtsman alone, who made 
from them small scale sketches for the client. When the matter 
was settled the small scale sketches were put into the hands of 
one or more draughtsmen ; usually a pair, one in charge, the 
other assisting. When the actual work was done many hands 
might ink and trace ; even better hands than the original men 
who did the drawing (as we understand the word) sometimes 


LAW SCHOOL. 
(Autograph Sketches by H. H. Richardson.) 


dropped their work, if it could wait, to take a hand in wiping 
off a job which could not. The specification was usually 
written by the senior of the responsible draughtsmen, and one 
of this pair often acted as superintendent while the work was in 
progress, especially if the work was’ out of town. For larger 
work there was a larger gang than two, but the principle was the 
same ; everybody was responsible. Mr. Richardson designed, 
the head draughtsman or draughtsmen executed his design, and 
the junior draughtsmen made from it the working drawings and 
specifications. There was, of course, much mutual consulta- 
tion, criticism and advice; but Mr. Richardson himself 
was usually away most of the day when in town, and 
was half the time out of town ; and the final authority in con- 
struction, who was called the foreman, was away for months 
together superintending the erection of the largest work. So 
it was a school of artists or art students of all grades all helping 
one another in that mutual agreement which came from their 
having but one aim and one idea—to carry out Mr. Richardson’s 
design. When it came to details there was even more apparent 
freedom, from the fact that a design would be from beginning 
to end a draughtsman’s own work ; but it was not his own in 
the sense of being a departure in any way from Richardson’s 
recognised feeling. Where, when or how he ‘stated his’ ideas 
about detail it was not always easy to trace, but all the office 
knew what he liked. He did not fail to praise what had turned 


‘out to be successful, and in course of time the tradition of. 
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what pleased him was established, for detailers were: articularly 
keen to have their work approved, as it was in a teat dense gee ; 
own, though it was designed to meet his views, . Maser. 

The conclusion which, I think, we may draw is tha 
Richardson’s very method of work had much to do with th 
ideal character of his design. It was to the idea he devote 
himself entirely, and it was the essentials to its expression th 
he looked for in the drawings and succeeded in bringing out of 
the draughtsman. So that to return to the juryman’s point of 
view, I think we may say that not only was he entitled to hi: 
fees without having made any drawings himself, but it was th 
very fact of his not having made drawings himself that gav 
his work that quality v.hich made the public glad to give him. 


the large fees he asked. 


LICHFIELD CHURCH EXTENSION FUND. 


ee Bishop of Lichfield has addressed the following letter 
Ae to each of the three archdeacons in relation to thi am 
und :— Ry 
““My dear Archdeacon,—Having been. requested by th 
«Diocesan Conference to establish this fund to commemorat 
the close of one century of the Christian era and the commence 
ment of another, I have corsulted several of the clergy an 
laity who are interested in Church work in the diocese, and I 
now venture to ask your kind co-operation in the initial stage 
of the scheme which is the outcome of our deliberations. 

“1. I propose that the special fund thus raised should be 
devoted to the specific purpose of building churches and 
mission-rooms, and that these should be particularised, _ 

‘2, That the total amount (one million shillings) should b 
raised locally in the following proportions, viz. by the Ar 


‘3 I shall be obliged if you will take an early opportunit 
of inviting the rural deans in your archdeaconry to meet, an 


church or mission-room‘s most urgent, and to tabulate these i 
the order of necessity, that the subscribers may be inform 
that in the distribution of the fund those cases will receive 
consideration which are most pressing. : 

‘4. I would also ask you at the same meeting to apportio 


several deaneries, and request the rural deans to summon 
early meeting of the members of their Ruridecanal Conference 
to apportion: the amount for ‘the deanery among the sev 
parishes in it.” : 


THE LATE MR. R. S. FERGUSON. — 


a a death is announced of Mr. Richard S. Fergusoi 

F.S.A., Chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle, chairma 
of the Cumberland Quarter Sessions, and a distinguishe 
antiquary. He died at his own residence at Carlisle 
Saturday afternoon. The elder son of the late Mr. Jos 
Ferguson, a member of a well-known firm of manufacturers 
the border city, he was born in July 1837... He was educa 
at Shrewsbury and St. John’s College, Cambridge, and we 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1862, and practised fo 
about ten years, going the Northern Circuit. His health the 
broke down, and ‘it became necessary for him to lay his work 
aside and travel in Egypt and Australia. He returned hom 
in 1874, but instead of resuming his: profession he devo 
himself to literature, archeology and local affairs. His fir: 
books were “ Early Cumberland and Westmorland Friends 
in which he sketched the most notable Quakets in the tw 
counties, and “Cumberland and Westmorland M P’s fr 

the Restoration to the Reform Bill.” + His experiences — 
in Egypt furnished the materials for another volume entitle 
“Moss Gathered by a Rolling Stone.” Mr. kerguson was 
also the author of several other works of archeological and 
antiquarian interest, and as editor of the Transactions of 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society, which he was mainly instrumental in establishing 
1866, he did much to develop in the district a taste 
archeology and to preserve objects of antiquarian inter 
He helped to clear up many doubtful points in relation to. 
Roman Wall and the Roman occupation of Cumberland, 
gathered together in the Corporation museum at. Carlisle a 
exceptionally rich and valuable collection of Roman remain 
Under his direction the two counties were carefully explore 
and the records of the Transactions contain a rich mine 
information relating to churches, houses and family hist 

One of his histories contains a very graphic picture 
Cumberland as it was in the days of. the Romans- 
Ferguson had quite lately accepted the editorship of tt 
volumes reixting to Cumberland in the. projected ‘’ 


History of the Counties of England.”..More than twenty 
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years ago he entered the Carlisle Corporation, and was thereby 


enabled to gain access to the city muniments which are of great 
local interest. He translated the charters preserved among 
them and. brought to light records of many curious customs 
and regulations connected with government of the city in old 
days. He was twice Mayor of Carlisle (1881-82 and 1882-83), 
and the Corporation, in recognition of his eminent services, 
amade him an honorary freeman of the city. Chancellor 


_ Ferguson was a most active member of the principal com- 


amittees of the Corporation, and took a leading part in the 
establishment of Tullie House, an institution founded by the 
Corporation for the advancement of literature, science and art, 
comprising a free public library, school of art and science, art 
galleries and antiquarian and natural history museum. He 
was chairman of the committee from the first, and through his 
influence many valuable collections of books and antiquities 
were obtained as free gifts. He was a magistrate both of the 
«ity of Carlisle and of the county of Cumberland, and on the 
retirement of Mr. Percy Wyndham he became chairman of 


quarter sessions for the county. On the death of Chancellor 


Burton Bishop Goodwin appointed Mr. Ferguson Chancellor 
‘of the diocese of Carlisle. The appointment of a layman was 
a new departure, but Mr. Ferguson’s legal training qualified 


him well for the post, in which he was eminently successful. 


TESSERZ:. 


Absence of the Arch in Egypt and Greece. 


HE discovery of the use of the arch by the ancient 
Egyptians in the tombs at Gornou, by Belzoni, and its 
subsequent confirmation by Wilkinson, have probably antici- 
pated all further speculation respecting its remote antiquity. 
M. Caillard also furnishes an example, among others, from the 


portico of the largest pyramid in Nubia; and Waddington, 
an arched roof in a portico similarly affixed to a pyramid at 


Jabel Barkel. As these pyramids are believed to be more 
ancient than those of Egypt, it would appear that this, among 
other species of knowledge, came down the Nile from Ethiopia. 
it has been asked, Why, if the Egyptians knew the construc- 
tion of the arch, did they not use it in their temples? The 
writer would make two replies, first, by asking another question, 
Why should they have had reccurse to so complicated and 
petite a mode of construction when they could effect ‘their 
abject by more simple means? One bold block (which we 
hardly know how to move nowadays) from column to column 
-effected as much as half a score little stones could have done 
fin the shape of an arch. Besides, secondly, the simple and 
‘massive style of architecture in their temples, as well as in 
those of Greece, necessarily precluded that variety of forms 
which the introduction of the arch must have created. Straight 
lines and broad surfaces are elements of a severe and grand 
Style of architectural art, which contrasting curves and semi- 
circles as leading forms would inevitably vitiate. In’ less 
important edifices, where materials and expense were matters 
of consideration, such as baths, private dwellings, &c., ornament 
might be preferred to vastness and beauty to sublimity, and 
the arch and its picturesque accompaniments might prove a 
desideratum. But there are no such edifices remaining either 
an Egypt or Greece, unfortunately—so liable to destruction 
‘does littleness of material. render all edifices. Had the Greeks 
uilt subterranean tombs and resided in a muddy district, they 
would in all probability have used the same materials, and in 
the same manner as the Egyptians; but it is not reasonable 
to declare the former to be ignorant of a principle of construc- 
tion with which their preceptors were familiar a thousand years 
‘before their day, merely because’ their mode of sepulchre 
‘required no subterranean vaults, and their marble territory 


furnished them with a less perishable substitute’ for bricks if it | 


had been wanted. Another objection has been urged against 
the knowledge of the arch by the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
viz. that if they had known how to turn an arch they would 
anevitably have built bridges with arches over their rivers. 
This conjecture has probably been made in a country where 
the rivers are lazy, and the waters do not, rise so high or fall 
so low as in the east—a slight lesson on the “ blowing-up” of 


arched bridges by high floods would convey no idea of their . 


permanency (look at the Tiber, where, among many antique 
bridges, only half a one is left), and the Nile, of all rivers, 
would have been most objectionable for the experiment ; while 
almost any river-bed in Greece might, when it ‘happened to 


_ have water in it, have been crossed by one of their usual colossal 


hh 
| ‘ 


| 
| 


‘blocks, © 
~ -* ‘Horaée ‘Walpole and Gothic Churches. 
___ Walpole, regarded as the “ admirable Crichton ” of his day, 


_ as a man of superlative taste, “the observed of all observers,” 


made tours and visited various cities, and what are his com- 


ments? They are really worth quoting, as being the opinions 
of an English gentleman of ‘high birth, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge., Speaking of Bristol Cathedral, he says :— It is 


very neat, and has pretty tombs, besides the two windows of 
‘painted glass, given by Mrs. Ellen Gwyn.” 


es Of Malvern 
Abbey :—“It is situated half-way up an immense mountain of 
that name ; the mountain is very long in shape, like the prints 
of a whale’s back ; towards the larger end lies the town. 
Nothing remains but a beautiful gateway and a church, which 
is very large.” This is all that is said of that fine building. 
Of Worcester Cathedral :— It is pretty, and has several tombs 

and clusters of light pillars of Derbyshire marble lately cleaned. 
Prince Arthur’s tomb, from whence we took the paper for the 
hall and staircase [at Strawberry Hill—rather an undignified 
appropriation of this fine monument], to my great surprise, is 
on a less scale than the paper.” Of Gloucester Cathedral, 
when writing to Bentley, he says:—“ The outside of the cathedral 
is beautifully light; the pillars in the nave outrageously plump 
and heavy. Kent designed the screen, but knew no more than 
he did anywhere else how to enter into the true Gothic taste. 
Sir Christopher Wren, who built the tower of the great gateway 
at Christchurch, has catched the graces of it as happily as you 
could do ; there is particularly a niche between two compart- 
ments of a window that is a masterpiece” Again, in speaking 
of Gloucester Cathedial, Walpole adds :—“ But here is a 
modernity which beats all antiquities for curiosity : just by the 
high altar is a small pew, hung with green damask, with curtains 
of the same; a small corner cupboard, painted, carved and gilt, 
for books, in one corner, and two troughs of a birdcage with 
seeds and water. It belongs toa Mrs. Cotton, who, having lost a 
favourite daughter, is convinced that her soul is transmigrated 
into a robin redbreast, for which reason she passes her life in 
making an aviary of the cathedral of Gloucester. The chapter 
indulge this whim, as she contributes abundantly to glaze, 
whitewash and ornament the church, A little way from the 
town are the ruins of Llanthony Priory. There remains a 
pretty old gateway, which G,. Selwyn has begged to erect on 
the top of. his mountain, and it will have a charming effect.” 
In their way these remarks are characteristic of the taste of 
the age, and what was the fruit of Walpole’s observations ? 
Why the erection of a card-paper house at Twickenham, with 
what Macaulay calls pie-crust battlements, after the most 
approved examples of Batty Langley. A_ portion termed “ the 
cloister” was really nothing more than three low arches, more 
fitted to hold dogs or birds than for an ambulatory. A man 
might in six strides have compassed it. Yet it was of that 
building that Gray says, “ There was a purity and propriety of 
Gothicism in it that I have not seen elsewhere.” 


_ Popular Art. 


No work has ever become part of the great heritage of the 
race which has not been rooted in the sympathies of the nation ; 
to appeal to the refined and educated and fastidious few must 
always make art an odjet de luxe, not the staple commodity of 
the food offered to the world. If it be replied that the highest 
kind of art can only be appreciated by the highest order of 
minds, the plain fact remains that the greatest creations have 
furnished food for gentle and simple alike, that the best Greek 
plays were intended to be acted before the Athenian nation, 
that Phidias believed himself to be interpreting the great 
goddess to her own city, that Homer and Shakespeare were 
popular poets, that Michel Angelo and Raphael had no idea of 
an esoteric manner of painting for a small knot of like-minded 
men, but sought to raise and “fulfil” the religious feeling of 
their whole people—they combined something which was fit 
food for the highest, which perhaps the greatest minds may 
not yet have fully reached, with what was intelligible to the 
common people. We don’t believe in “Dionysus, God of 
joyous nature.” Why then paint him? “But,” say the very 
clever men of this school, “we do still believe in joyous nature, 
and this is only the most beautiful incarnation ever accom- 
plished of what is a common feeling to all time.” Then let us 
discover a form of our own to express the immortal truth which 
no doubt is the foundation of those exquisite Greek creations. 
Are we so poor that we have no language of our own, but must 
speak a foreign tongue? “The feeding of the heart on beauty” 
is akin to a devout exercise, as Plato, Francis Newman, Dante 
in the ‘ Vita Nuova,” and Michel Angelo in his sonnets declare; 
but the-‘‘mere play with the ideas of things infinite,” which is 
the bane of the Greeks, with the fact that “none of the qualities 
which we peculiarly call spiritual” were expressed at all by 
Greek statues, must always, make their art an inadequate 
expression of modern feeling. ‘ The belief connected with the 
Eumenides was the only purifying part of the Greek religion,” 
says K.O. Miiller. It is, after all, the people whom art.ought 
to instruct and raise to a higher mind, and this can hardly be 
done except by appealing as both the Greeks and Italians did 
to their sympathies and undérstandings—to feelings and ideas 
which wilttbe-fed with bad!food if not*by good, ° 2 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HEIDELBERG could hardly be more dear to Germans than 
it is at present. But those among them who are of an 
archzological turn may find new interest in the spot from 
the recent discoveries of Professor Karu Prarr. He has 
come to the conclusion, on the strength of evidence which 
is irresistible, that Heidelberg has been continuously 
inhabited from the prehistoric Stone Age. If it could be 
supposed that the early inhabitants admired the district cn 
account of its picturesqueness it would be gratifying, but 
unfortunately there is no reason to believe that landscape 
scenery was appreciated until a comparatively recent time. 
Professor Prarr’s conclusions are based on the objects 
which have been found in burial-places and other parts of 
the district. In the midst of the pleasant town, where men 
of all nations can somehow feel they are at home, there are 
sites which, when excavated, have afforded a_ surprising 
amount of ancient relics. Weapons of the Neolithic, Bronze 
and Iron Ages have been met with, and it is now evident 
that when the Romans came to the place Heidelberg 
possessed an antiquity which could not then be realised. 
The examples of sculpture which have been found indicate 
that the Romans had surrounded themselves with works of 
art, and that their buildings were equal to those in other 
parts of Germania. Merovingians and Carlovingians pos- 
sessed the place, and some of the hordes from northern 
regions must have passed through it. Heidelberg is:con- 
sequently a miniature Europe, and the wanderers who every 
year find their way toit can hardly fail to reflect that they are 
only the latest of a long array, and that they will be followed 
by many others who will leave no trace of their sojourn. _ 


Tue total amount expended on technical education 
during the year :1897-98 in. England, Wales and Ireland 
was 860,104. 19s. 2d., and the estimated total expenditure 
on technical education during the year 189899 was 
874,6112, 175. 10d. These amounts are exclusive of the 
sums allocated to intermediate and technical educa ion 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education. Act, 1889. The 
amounts raised by loan on the security of the local rate 
under the Technical Instruction Acts were in 1897-98, 
69,3334.175. 3d. ; in 1898-99, 133,5832 9s. 10d. The total 
amount of the residue received under-the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act by the councils of counties and 
county boroughs in England (excepting the county of Mon- 
mouth) in respect of the financial year 1897-98 was 
834,8262 19s., of which 759,400/. 155. 4d@. was appropriated 
‘to.educational purposes, and 75,4262. 3s. 8d. to relief of ‘rates, 
the latter sum including 42,108/. 6s. 8d. devoted by the 
‘London County Council to relief of rates. Of the 49 
county councils 40 are applying the whole of the residue to 
technical education, and 9 a part of it to the same purpose. 
Of the councils of the 61 county boroughs, 56 are devoting 
the whole. and 5 a part of the residue to technical educa- 
tion. . Further, one county. council and the councils of 
20 county boroughs, 78 boroughs and 168 urban districts 
‘in England are making grants out of the rates under the 
Technical Instruction Acts ; and 14 local authorities are 
‘devoting funds to technical education out of the rate levied 
under the Public Libraries and Museums Acts. Twenty 
local authorities raised sums by loan on the security of the 
jocal rate under the Technical Instruction Acts during the 
year 1897-98, and 20 in 1898-99.. The total amount 
expended on technical education during the year 1897-98 
was 826,450/. 5s. 1@, and the estimated total expenditure 
during the year 1898-99 was 834,908/. 115. 2d. 


Ir would appear as if builders in Australia resembled 
those in England in endeavouring to overcome inde- 
finite and varying regulations. An effort is being made 
to secure uniformity in the conditions of contract through- 
out the colony. But some difficulty is always arising to 
keep the reform in continual abeyance. The architects 
apparently would prefer to have the old conditions continue. 
‘the Queensland Builders and Contractors’ Association, the 
local Institute of Architects, and members of the Municipal 
Council have been endeavouring to formulate a Building 
‘Act for Brisbane, but. the Municipal Council have yet to 
deal with the proposals. In Brisbane the carpenters and 
joiners have been receiving 9s. a day, and bricklayers tos.; 
but according to the latest mails it was understood that the 


whom will be members of the managing committee. Th 


carpenters intend to demand 1s. 3¢.an hour, and the builders _ 


had no option but to pay it. In Sydney the:application of — 


the Building Act to the suburbs is urgently demanded. On 
every hand, it is said, miserable little shanties of tin an@ — 
wood have been springing into existence, depreciating the — 
value of surrounding property, and making the landscape | 
an eyesore. The local authorities, however, have been — 
powerless in the matter, and it will be necessary to bring the — 
subject. before the Legislature. = 
THE outlay on buildings for technical schools during — 
the year 1898 99 has not been excessive. One of the 
largest items is 35,000/. towards the cost of the erection and 
equipment of the Technical Institution and Museum at — 
West Ham. At Macclesfield 3,6732 was expended on the 
building of the new Technical and Science School. T here = 
was a school built at Hyde, in Chester, for. the rath 
moderate sum of 2,250/ A large school, known as the 
Victoria Technical School, has been erected by subscription — 
at Middlewich at a cost of about 3,000/, as a Jubilee — 
memorial. A sum of 1,500/. was paid for the erection of 
additions to the Technical Institute at Gillingham, Kent, — 
The new Technical Schools at Manchester head the list 
with 39,750/., which was applied towards the cost of their 
erection. The Department of Science and Art sometimes — 
help to defray the cost, as at Accrington, where they co 
tributed 1,000/, to the Municipal Technical School. In 
London 12,4147. was paid as purchase money and for the 
other expenses in connection with, the acquisition of ASKE 
School, Hoxton. The Corporation of Newcastle-upo 
Tyne are taking active steps for the purchase of a.site an 
the erection of a School of Cookery at a cost of 8,o00/, A 
Southampton the building grants made by the Counc 
amounting to 11,5007, have been increased to 31,340 
through local subscriptions. About 4,o00/ was expended 
on the purchase of a site and the erection of a school at 
Leek, and for the same purpose Lowestoft spent 3,694/. 
The grand total on account of building operations in Eng-— 
land during the past year is 132,5832, as against 69,3337 
expended in the preceding year. 


NExtT week the preliminary examinations will begin 
the School of Architecture of the University of Pennsylvan 
for the Jobn Stewardson Memorial Scholarship in architec- 
ture, of which the value is 1,000 dols. The holder is to 
spend one year in travel and in the study of architecture in 
Europe under the direction of the committee. Candidates. 
must be under thirty years of age, and must have studied or 
practised architecture in the State of Pennsylvania for the 
period of at least one year preceding March 14, 190 
In the preliminary examinations a five hours’ study of 
architectural subject from the cast will be required. 
addition each candidate will be required to. show the 
examiners six examples of his work in pencil, colour and 
pen and ink, all these mediums to be represented. There 
is to be also a written examination on the history of archi- 
tecture, as well as on the theory of construction. T 
candidate must be able to translate at sight any passage 
LaLoux’s ‘“ Greek Architecture” or some other equiva: 
lent work in French or Italian. For the final examination 
it will be necessary to prepare a design for “‘ The Improve- _ 
ment of the Entrance to Fairmount Park, Philadelphia.” E 
The award will be made by a jury of architects, none 


scholarship will be awarded on the result of the examina-_ 
tion jn design ; but the marks in’ the preliminary examina- 
tions may be taken into account in case of doubt on th 
part of the jury as to the relative merits of competitors 
design. The successful competitor will be required to sa 
for Europe not later than April 21, 1900. All condition 
it will be seen, are marked by fairness, and care is taken. 
far as possible to avoid the chance of the scholarship fallin 
to competitors who were crammed for the occasion. 


(LLUSTRATIGNS. - 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CHAPEL OF ST. EDMUND, LOOKING : 
NORTH-EAST. ENTRANCE TO CLOISTERS, LOOKING TOWARDS. 
DEAN’S YsRVO. TOMB OF E. WARD III * 


— 


THE ALBION HOTEL, LINCOLN: NEW SMOKING-ROOM.. 


WEST HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


as 
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‘STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
GOTHIC. REVIVAL. 


; WITH SOME ACCOUNT .OF THE CHURCHES 
REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


The Works of Gibbs (continued). 
(Continued from page 147.) 


[It may here be stated that the succeeding article was being 
penned on the day that the eminent architect of whose churches 
it forms the subject was taken to his rest.] 


1 will be observed that the iconology of all the stained-glass 
in All Saints, Margaret Street, has been chosen with 
reference to its dedication—single effigies of those holy persons 
whom the Church brings to our remembrance during the circling 
year finding places in the windows to the exclusion of groups. 

Thus in the south aisle we have in the pair of two-light 
windows the martyrs SS. Catherine and Alban, and two of the 
Latin Fathers, Athanasius and Augustine of Hippo ; while the 
three-light window is occupied by the archangels, Gabriel, 
Michael and Raphael. The east window of the south chancel 

‘ aisle, with its effigies of Our Lord seated between St. Edmund 
and St. Augustine of Canterbury (described and illustrated fin 
No. 10 of this series of papers), is by O’Connor, and remains 
in situ. That occupying the same position in the opposite 
aisle, an elongated window of three lights representing the 
Adoration of the Lamb, is of the Gibbs- Butterfield fabrique, and 
recalls in certain features that type of glass which Pugin in his 
happiest moments loved to design. 

In the western window of either aisle three figures typical 
of Christ are introduced. Noah, St. John Baptist and Moses 
appropriately fill that of the baptistery, and Enoch, Isaiah and 
Malachi the one corresponding to it in the north, the great 
west window being devoted to the genealogy of Our Lord, and 
based, as was the work of Gerente which it supersedes, upon 
a study of the celebrated Jesse at the east end of the choir of 
Wells Cathedral. The general idea and arrangement of this 
fine piece of vitreous decoration—executed, as mentioned 
above, about a quarter of a century ago—is so clearly defined 
by the combined skill of photographer and engraver in the 
accompanying illustration as to render a detailed account of it 
superfluous Looking at the window horizontally, the back- 
ground to each figure or group is alternately deep blue and 
_red, patterned by the tendrils of the vine. Such an arrangement 

serves to keep the whole in balance and to impart to it an air 
of greater distinctness, in which quality this window may be 
pronounced superior to that at the west end of St. Matthias, 
Stoke Newington, some of the tones being common to both 
works. 
_ In the All Saints window the plum-coloured cincture of 
‘Our Lord in the Crucifixion is particularly pleasing, as are a 
green and a citron brown employed in the draperies intro- 
duced into the figures illustrating His genealogy, while the 
grace thrown by designer and executant into the Annunciation 
group just above either subarcuation is very remarkable. 

In the west window of the north aisle a blue in the robe of 


‘Malachi would be all the better for a toning down, otherwise | 


‘the hues are sparkling and brilliant, without being gaudy. 

Had a little more of the same brilliancy been infused into 
the glass of the southern windows it would have been as well ; 
it is, however, in key with the surrounding architecture, and 
is hieratic in character without being sternly archaic. 

The glass in All Saints upon which it is impossible to com- 
‘ment favourably is that in the large spherical windows which, 
enclosing circles, light the clerestory of the chancel. Here, the 
‘ground being a cold grisaille, spotted with blotches of staring 
colour, the ensemble is simply barbaric. That in the nave 
clerestory is little better. 

_ To a certain extent, All Saints, Margaret Street, is that 
“model church” of which the Cambridge Camden Society had 
so often dreamed since its foundation in 1838—a ‘church 


“‘which should realise in its design and internal arrangements 
a beau-ideal of architectural beauty, and fulfil at the same time 
the requirements of orthodox ritual.” » 

Upon the removal of the Society to London about 1845 the 
idea fructified. The congregation of Margaret Chapel enter- 
taining a plan of rebuilding their place of worshipon lines which 
for that day were eminently ecclesiastical, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
to whom English ecclesiology owes so much, suggested that 
the schemes should be blended. Hisfproposal was favourably 
received. The rector of All Souls, Marylebone (Dr. Chandler, 
the excellent dean of Chichester), in whose parish Margaret 
Chapel was situated, did all he could to ‘assist the project ; 
Bishop Blomfield’s sanction was asked and obtained ; individual 
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ALL SAINTS, MARGARET STREET: THE GREAT WEST WINDOW. 


generosity, hitherto unheard of in connection with church 
building, supplemented the amount already collected by the 
congregation of the chapel; the architectural control of the 
work was placed in the hands of the Ecclesiological Society ; 
the site in Margaret Street was purchased not without reluctance 
by Mr. Beresford Hope for 14,5co/.; and Mr. Butterfield 
having been selected to prepare plans, the foundation-stone 
was laid, after considerable delay, by Dr. Pusey on All Saints 
Day, 1850. The choice of site, dictated by considerations of 
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sentiment, for the congregation of Margaret Chapel were 
averse to removing to another locality, was unfortunate, hemmed 
in as it was by tall houses on three. sides ; but any difficulties 
that it presented, were overcome by the skill which Mr. Butter- 
field. evinced in the accomplishment of his task. Nor is our 
admiration lessened when it is remembered that all this took 
place ‘during the late forties, a period in which timid copyism of 
ancient precedents was the order of the day, and when, architects 
being content to go in leading strings, design was little better 
than the compilation and recomposition of the disjecta membra 
of. Medizval buildings. Such a revolt from our , insular 
forms, both in style and material, as Mr. Butterfield’s design 
exemplified, naturally caused surprise and evoked some hostile 
criticism, which, however, it has outlived. About seven years 
from the laying of the first stone All Saints stood complete in 
all essentials, though another two were destined to elapse ere its 
promoters could witness the accomplishment of their desires, 

That the structure on its consecration, May 30, 1859, 
elicited a deservedly wide-spread interest goes without saying. 
Even at this distance of time the genius and power displayed 
in the-structure of All Saints—the real smallness of whose area 
is disguised by the dignity of the proportions—commands 
unabated admiration, though it may not be possible to approve 
of certain points of detail and decoration,: One of Mr. Butter- 
field’s most distinguished compeers—the late George Edmund 
Street, who during Mr, Richards’s incumbency filled for a 
considerable period the office of churchwarden *—bears the 
following testimony to the merits of this epoch-marking 
church:—“ Though I have a rather large acquaintance with 
English and foreign works executed since the revival of Pointed 
art, I cannot hesitate for an instant in allowing that this church 
is not only the most beautiful, but the most vigorous, thoughtful 
and original of them all.” 

At St. Alban’s, Holborn, the unusual height of his ade 
aisles walls compelling Mr, Butterfield to adopt an entirely 
different system of fenestration, he broke them up into two 
divisions. The lower presents a continuous series of unfoliated 
arches on slender shafts, whose circular lengths of red terra- 
cotta, hollow and jointed, gave them when fresh from the 
architect’s hands the appearance of drain-tiles ; but London 
smoke and the juxtaposition of adipose heads have hac the 
effect of mitigating this unfortunate resemblance, concealing 
their joints and toning them down to a not inharmonious 
brown. 

Above are the windows, a series of rather too anebiecly 
cinquefoiled, and as regards the south aisle, regularly spaced 
lancets, two serving for each bay, but the contiguity of houses 
«to the northern side of the church’ precluded the architect from 
piercing the wall of his opposite aisle with more than three— 
one at the extreme west and two at the extreme east end, 
leaving a distressingly bare strip of plastered walling between. 
This, it is to be hoped, will at no.distant-day glow with ‘the 
pictured story from the brush of some distinguished artist, to 
the exclusion of “ tile frescoes” with “wholesale manufacture ” 
stamped upon them. In default of pictorial enrichment Mr. 
Butterfield would have done well to have left the brickwork, of 
this portion of both aisles in its natural state, instead of veiling 
it in plaster, since his treatment of it in the splays of his cleres- 
tory windows was so masterly. 

Until about twenty years ago St. Alban’s boasted /no 
stained-glass beyond the single effigies of an apostle in the 
northern clerestory of the choir, of the grisaillein the two great 
three-light windows of the western facade, and of the archaically 
treated figure of the patron, inserted during 1870 from Mr. 
Butterfield’s designs by Mr. Alexander Gibbs in the western- 
most lancet of the north aisle, and in which red and green are, 
not very agreeably, the prevailing hues.t 

With respect to ecclesiastical colouring in general, and 
stained-glass in particular, there are differences of opinion 
which it is impossible to reconcile. Some there are who, while 
admitting the excellence of the series of effigies of saintly 


* In which capacity he was called upon to prepare designs for the 
eucharistic vestments introduced by Rev. Upton Richards into the 
services of this church about 1866. : 

+ Similar tinctures are observable in a window by Gibbs in the 
clerestory of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, placed here about the 
same time.in memory of John Brett, son of the church’s co-founder. ~ 


women with which during the last twenty years. Mr, C, E, 
Kempe has filled the southern range of aisle windows, wil 
consider the epoch of stained- glass therein represented as too 
advanced for an Early Middle Pointed building like St.! ‘Alban’s, 


preferring some mean between them’ and the archaically 


treated figure of England's proto-martyr opposite ; while 
others, assuming that this is a thirteenth-century church, 
refitted and decorated at a time when English church furniture 
had reached its highest excellence, viz. towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, will accord it the highest praise. To a 
certain extent the writer’s sympathies would most probably be 
with the first, as he opines that, for windows of this description, 
no better style of vitreous decoration could be named than that 
which Sir Gilbert Scott approved of, and which Messrs, 
Clayton & Bell carried out in the clerestories of All Souls, 
Halifax, St. Stephen’s, Lewisham, and St. Mary: Abbot's, 
Kensington. 
Those who wish to see the extent to which Mr. Butterfield 
valued the aid of colour, even for the exterior of his buildings, 


should visit St Augustine’s, Queen’s Gate, considered by many 


to be one of the most original churches designed by him during 
the third decade of the Revival, and where, as at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, one is struck immediately on entering with the great 
height of the edifice as compared with its width. 

Built between 1870 and 1876,* St. Augustine’s forms one of 
a series of churches built by Mr. Butterfield having as their 
archetype the chapel of Keble College, Oxford, and if in certain 


‘decorative features it exhibits what some of his critics have 


styled “culpable eccentricity of taste,” it bears the impress of 
a mind that laid down for itself certain rules at the outset, and 
which have been conscientiously adhered to ever since—a 
mind that has cast aside “obvious and commonplace pretti- 
ness for the ncbler but more subtle beauties of proportion and 
refinement, and restless elaboration for sober dignity of 
effect.” 

Here, again, Early Middle Pointed was the style chosen, 


but insular in its form, for through all his experiments ina s 


Southern system of decoration, Mr. Butterfield, in this his 
style of predilection, remained staunch to English detail 


Until the execution of the frightful tile frescoes in the nave 


aisles of St. Augustine’s, the walls in this part of the church, 
being entirely destitute of windows, presented sufficient natural 
polychromy to redeem them from bareness, and this although 
monotonous was far more pleasing and grateful to the eye 


ing . 
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than thé obtrusive manufactures above alluded to, and to accom: | a 


modate which this fine expanse of walling—another glorious 
field for the exercise of some great religious painter—has been 
grievously cut up and thrown away. No wonder the exclama- 
tion, “‘ How little art we have in our pas ah is 0b such 
frequent occurrence. 


Depending, as St. Augustine’s does, for its chet supply of a 


light upon the grandly-developed clerestory of its nave, it may 


be questioned whether the insertion of single effigies in positive a 


tinctures, brilliantly but sparingly used, and with a profusion 


of white in the ground-work, would not have been more in place - 


than the groups which, more or less distorted from the narrow- 
ness of the lights, have been put into the two easternmost 
windows on the south side. 
figures of the four Latin and four Greek doctors in the chancel 
clerestory as to make one regret that the same system of 
iconology is not to be pursued through that of the nave At 


the same time it is a satisfaction to know that a definite scheme 


for the vitreous decoration of this fine edifice has been drawn 
up, for itis to the neglect of this most important rule that the 


disappointing, character of too many a fine English ecclesias- 


tical interior is to be attributed. fa 

The east window of the chancel at St. Augustine’s, if not 
altogether, happy in its tinctures—a yellow being rather dis- 
agreeably conspicuous—is, as regards its iconography, very 
telling and effective. A majestic composition of five lights 
traceried with one large and two smaller foliated circles, it is 
thrown up in the wall high enough to accommodate not only a 


* A temporary church was opened in the garden of the present 
vicar, Rey. R. R. Chope, in 1865. The nave of the permanent 
church was completed and ready for service on November 9, 1871,7 
the chancel following five’ Sele eee) when any structure was con® 
secrated, May 26,.1876.% ; BE at aR SS 


So beautiful are the fully-vested 
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“tile fresco,” but the reredos enclosing the familiar Butter- 
fieldian cross beneath it, a threefold division of height rendered 
possible by the architect’s predilection for keeping his nave and 
chancel roofs at the same level, totally ignoring the low pitch 
of the chancel arch, an arrangement about which something 
will be said further on. 

- The central light is occupied by the Crucifixion, within an 
aureole of blue striped with crimson in the formn of tongues, the 
two on either hand having the Patron and the Blessed Virgin, 
the Beloved Disciple and the Magdalene, all standing against 
dossals of varied hues, over which is a deep blue ground. The 
great circle is occupied by the Session in Majesty, within a 
vesica. Here, although uncrowned, the figure is one of great 
dignity, the cope being of red and gold, and the under vest 
white. An angel tossing a thurible fills either of the smaller 
circles. 

_ In the opinion of the writer, the stained-glass representing 


ALL SAINTS, MARGARET STREET: THE CHANCEL. 


seated effigies of the Twelve Apostles, and which fills the four 


great western lancets, is one of the finest works executed of late 
years by Mr Gibbs in concert with Mr. Butterfield, inserted as 
it was as funds permitted between 1880 and 1886. 

_Many of the tones, which are superb, surpass those at 
Margaret Street in brilliancy and refinement. Keeping in 
view their incipient Decorated character, the architect in this 
imposing group of windows was able to introduce a somewhat 
more archaic type of accessory, and although white is used 
but sparingly here, its absence for once is not felt. 

_ The remaining church on our list to be noticed as contain- 
ing glass of the Gibbs-Butterfield fabrique is St. Clement’s, 
City Road, finished in 1880, and so awkwardly placed between 
Leyer Street and Nelson Street as to have precluded not only 
orientation, but the erection of an (ecclesiologically speaking) 
south aisle. When this latter became impossible, it would 
perhaps have been better if Mr. Butterfield had given us an* 


..+- An excellent example of this. treatment is the church of Sts John. 


_ Evangelist, Ben Jonson» Road, Limehouse, built in 1853 by Mr. 


eri 
me 


Clutton. Here we do not seem to feel the absence of a third aisle. 


essay from his facile pencil in one. having two paralle} 
naves, and abandoned an aisled and clerestoried type of 
church, whereby the extremely unpleasant and lop- 
sided appearance St. Clement’s presents would have been 
to a great extent avoided. Hemmed in as it is by houses, no 
general view of this church is possible, but by keeping the roof 
of his chancel on,a level with that of the nave as usual, Mr, 
Butterfield permitted the eastern elevation to lift its head with 
no little dignity above the mean parasitical tenements: ‘Enter- 
ing the church by an ample north-west porch, the first impres- 
sion of St. Clement’s, despite its want of a southern arm, is 
decidedly striking and impressive—it is needless to add 
religious—from its great height, length and narrowness. No 
screen of any height breaks the view, the eye resting almost 
immediately on the east end, a less grandiosely dimensioned 
and sumptuously adorned edition of those at Keble and St. 
Augustine’s, but with the same idea pervading it. The five- 


St. AUGUSTINE’S, QUEEN’S GATE. 


light window, too, is similarly traceried, the iconology embrac- 
ing effigies of St. Clement (fully vested) between St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the three inner compartments, pattern work in each 
outer one, the rood with SS. Mary and John in the large circle 
and censing angels in the two smaller ones, The colouring 
throughout this window is much cooler than that in the same 
position at St. Augustine’s, but the balance would have been 
better preserved had the outer lights receivedeffigies in lieu of 
the pattern work—very good of its kind, by the way—with which 
these portions of the composition have been eked out. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Sessional Meeting of the Sanitary Institute will be held 
at the Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W., on Wednesday 
next, March 14, at 8 P.M., when a discussion will be opened_on, , 
“‘ Experimental Bacterial Treatment of the London..Sewage,” - 
by Prof. Frank Clowes, D Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., chief chemist to 
the London County. Coun~il. cay 
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LEGAL POSITION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
RELAT!ON TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES.* 


N treating of the legal position of architects in relation to 
local authorities it is not my good fortune to unfold to you 
a condition of things marked by beauty in design or scientific 
arrangement, or to deal with a subject which readily lends itself 
to artistic treatment. This I cannot but regret, particularly 
when addressing a society of architects. The art of architecture 
and the work of architects are subjects which interest every 
reader of history. The more closely they have been studied, 
the more fascinating have they proved to those who followed 
them. There are, happily, traces of the many styles of 
architecture of almost every period still in existence, and they 
present a panorama of architectural development and transition 
extending over a great period of the world’s history. * These 
examples are enduring monuments of: the skill of the artists. 
They link the present with the past, and illustrate the con- 
tinuity of the work in which the most illustrious of your pre- 
-decessors have been, and in which you now are engaged. 

I am not presuming to do more than refer to this subject. 
It brings to mind the importance of the work of the architect 
of the present day as a practical exponent of a noble and 
ancient art. 

This paper deals with the circumstances under which an 
architect may sometimes be called upon to carry on his work. 
It is with much pleasure that I come before you, and I am 
relieved of some anxiety by your kindness in the suggestion of 
a subject. I hope a.consideration of it will prove useful. 

The legislature has, within the last twelve years, not only 
brought new authorities into existence, but has largely extended 
the powers and duties of those which have been from time to 
time constituted. 
1894 are landmarks in‘the history of local government outside 
the Metropolis, and most important changes in the constitution 


of governing bodies within the Metropolis are introduced by | 


the London Government Act, 1899. 

Under our present system, we have county and district 
councils, municipal corporations, school boards, boards of 
guardians and other bodies. If we seek information as to the 
constitution, the powers and duties, and the procedure of these 
authorities, many statutes must be examined. It will be neces- 
sary to refer to the provisions of some of these presently, in 
some detail, as each of the authorities named has a separate 
code of laws for its guidance. These authorities are alike, 
however, in this respect, that they are all corporate bodies 
having perpetual succession and a common seal, and conse- 
quently they are within the general rule of law, which requires 
the contract of a corporation to be under seal, subject to 
certain exceptions, which will be noticed presently. 

Many important public works are undertaken by these 
authorities, in connection with which the aid of the architect is 
properly sought I may mention, by way of example, the 
provision of municipal offices, public libraries, baths and wash- 
houses, schools, asylums, workhouses and artisans’ dwellings. It 
is the architect who is asked to plan and design these public 
buildings, and to supervise their construction. They occupy pro- 
minent positions in our towns, the municipalities are proud of 
them, and in many instances these buildings are models of 
scientific construction, and highly successful from the artistic 
point of view. A local authority may, and there are not want- 
ing instances in which this has been done, appoint an architect 
as their permanent officer. This renders:it necessary to con- 
sider the powers of the various authorities relative to the 
appointment.of officers. An authority may retain the services 
of an architect, in connection with some such undertaking as 
I have mentioned, without constituting him their permanent 
officer. This is the course generally adopted. In both cases 
. the relation is contractual, but in the first-named regard must 
be had to any special provisions which may exist as to the 
appointment of officers, as well as to the furmation of contracts. 
It is of the utmost importance to architects that the circum- 
stances under which a valid and binding contract may be 
entered into with a local authority should be fully appreciated. 
It is probably within your knowledge, if not within your ex- 
perience, that many a fee has been lost in consequence of some 
defect in the form or in the mode of execution of a contract 


periods been subject to exceptions, the decisions as to which 


* A paper read. by Mr. E, J. Naldrett, barrister-at-law, before the 
Society of Architects on Feb. 22. Sere Hike R AY 


ceedings of the various local authorities. 


member of the board. 


as 
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furnish the principle on which they have been established, and 
are instances illustrating its application, but are not to be taken 
as so prescribing in terms the exact limit that a merely cir- 
cumstantial difference is to exclude from the exception. The 


principle appears to be convenience amounting almost to 

necessity. Wherever to hold the rule applicable would occasion — 
very great inconvenience, or tend to defeat the very object for _ 
which the corporation was created, the exception has prevailed; - 


hence the retainer by parole of an inferior servant, the doing of 


acts very frequently recurring, or too insignificant to be worth the ~ 


trouble of affixing the common seal, are established exceptions.” 
The principle thus laid down has been confirmed and followed in 
subsequent decisions. 
clerk to the master of a workhouse, not by deed, and during 
his tenure of office discharged him, it was held that an action 
for wrongful dismissal would not lie as the appointment was 
not under seal. In another case it was laid down that the 
making of plans for officers was not of frequent occurrence nor 
a necessary part of an urban authority’s business It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the appointment of an architect is not an 


event of so frequent occurrence or of so small importance as to 


take it out of the operation of this general rule of law, which 
requires that the contract should be under seal. This general 


“tule, applicable to corporate bodies, must be considered in 


connection with the statutory provisions regulating the pro- 


convenient if I now pass to a consideration of some of these 
special provisions, concerning the appointment of officers and 
the formation of contracts. 

Education Act, 1870 (32 & 33 Vict. c.75)—This Act, in 


_ section 35, provides that a school board may appoint “a clerk, 
The’ ocak (Government Acts of 1888 and jircanuiee and other necessary officers” to hold office during 
the pleasure of the board. The authorities may assign to their 
officers such duties and salaries or remuneration as they think — 
‘fit, and may from time to time remove them from office. No 

such appointment is to be made, except at a first meeting of a 
‘school board, unless notice in writing has been sent to every 
Two or more school boards may 
arrange for the appointment of the same person to be officer to 


both or all of such boards. Schedule III., rule 7, of the Act 
provides that the appointment of any officer may be made by a 
minute of the board, signed by the chairman, and counter- 
signed by the clerk (if any), and any appointment so made 
shall be as valid as if it were made under the seal of the board. 
In this provision we have a statutory exception to the general 
rule of law. The appointments of school board officers are 
not liable to stamp duty. There are no special provisions, as 
to.other school board contracts, in the Education Acts. The 
general rule of law applies to them. The following decisions 
of the courts are very instructive as to the relations which may 


exist between school boards and architects whose services they — 


retain. 

In Scott v. The Clifton School Board (14 Q BD. 500) the 
plaintiff by a minute, signed by the chairman and countersigned 
by the clerk, was appointed architect of the board, and under 
orders given by subsequent minutes, so signed and counter- 
signed and communicated to him, he prepared plans for the 
board. It was held that, by virtue of the provisions of the Act, 
he was entitled to recover payment for his services, although 
the appointment and orders were not under seal 
seen, by the judgment of Mathew, J., in this case, that, owing 
to the nature of the appointment, the architect became an 
officer of the school board. 

In Start ~ West-Mersea School Board (15 T.L.R. 442), 


Wills, J., in giving judgment, said that the claim of the plaintiff — 


took the form of an action for services rendered. . The only 
real contract between the parties was one expressed in a 


resolution by the defendant. corporation to. pay the plaintiff — 


43 per cent on the cost of construction of the buildings to be 


erected. The action was in substance an action for breach of — 
He would have been | 
glad if he could have taken a different view of the case, for the © 
objection that the contract was not under seal was not one with _ 


that contract, which was not under seal. 


which he could have sympathy. The objection had been taken, 


and he could not alter the law. Judgment was given for the 


defendants with costs. 


In the first case the plaintiff, an architect, became an officer 
of the school board, and owing to the special provisions of the 
Act he was able to recover for services rendered, a contract — 
In the second case the — 
plaintiff was not an officer of the board, and relied on a con- 
tract for services rendered. He failed to recover because the — 


under seal not being necessary. 


contract was not under seal. 


In another case a school board resisted a claim by an archi- * 


tect for 250/. as damages for breach of contract to employ him 


in the erection of schools, and for the loss of 5 per cent on the © 
cost of the buildings, on the ground that the resolution pur- 


porting to appoint the architect was not signed by the chairman 
and countersigned by the clerk. as, required by the rule, and 
was. not under seal. 


When a board of guardians appointeda — 


I think it will be © 


It will be_ 


The case was settled by judgment being — 
entered. for the. defendants, without costs, the unfortunate. 
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architect receiving only 10/ Ios., which had been paid into 


court. 


~ | will now pass to the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875 (38 & 39 Vict. c. 55), which imposes upon an urban 
authority the duty of appointing a clerk, -a surveyor and certain 


_ other officers, also “to appoint or employ such assistants and 


other officers . .. as may be necessary and proper for the 
efficient execution of this Act” (s. 189). The authority may 
make regulations as to the duties of officers, pay them reason- 
able salaries and allowances.and remove them at their pleasure. 
The Act also contains provisions that officers are not to be 
concerned or interested in any bargain or contract with the 
authority for the purposes of the Act, prohibiting the acceptance 
of any fee or reward other than the proper salary and allow- 
ances, and as to security being given in certain cases. 

A surveyor is a recognised officer, but an architect is not 
mentioned in the Act. The words “and other officers” are 
probably wide enough to cover the appointment of an architect 
as an officer of the authority. In such a.case the foregoing 
provisions as to the appointment of officers would apply to him. 
This course is not likely to be adopted to any extent for several 
reasons ; one is that the surveyor is often called upon to dis- 
charge the functions of an architect in connection with small 
undertakings, and another is that it is always open to the autho- 
rity to retain the services of an architect, when required, by 
contract in the ordinary way. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, contains provisions as to con- 


tracts by an urban authority to which I invite your attention. 


Every contract whereof the value or amount exceeds 507. must 
be in writing, and sealed with the common seal of the autho- 
rity. It must specify the work, materials, matters or things to 
be furnished, had or done, the price to be paid, and the time or 
times within which the contract is to be performed ; also it 
must specify some pecuniary penalty to be paid in case the 
terms of the contract are not duly performed. 

These provisions contained in sub-sections 1 and 2 of sec- 
tion 174.are obligatory, not directory merely, and unless 
observed the contract cannot be enforced. The following sub- 
sections 3 and 4 contain directions to be observed by the urban 


authority, but they are directory only, and a failure to comply 


with them on the part of the authority would not render in- 


operative a contract in other respects valid 


There are a number of decisions by the courts on cases 
arising under this section. I will refer to some of them by way 


of illustration 


The defendants, an urban authority, verbally directed their 
surveyor to employ the plaintiff, an architect, to prepare plans 
for offices. The plans were prepared and the defendants 
advertised for tenders for building the offices in accordance 
therewith, but when these were sent in it was found that the 
plaintiff's plans were upon too expensive a scale, and the 
intended offices were not erected. There was no ratification 
under seal of the Act of the plaintiffs surveyor in procuring 
the plans At the trial the jury found that offices were 
necessary for the purposes of the defendants, and the plans 
were necessary for the erection of the buildings for which they 
were designed, and that the cost of the plans was 94/. It was 
held that, assuming the contract was founded on an executed 
consideration, the plaintiff could not recover, for section 174 
svas imperative and not directory, and applied to every contract 
fora sum exceeding 50/ entered into by an urban authority 
(Hunt v. Wimbledon Local Board, LR. 4 C.P.D. 56). It has 
also been held, following the case 1 have cited, that sub- 
section 1 applies to an executed contract, of which the urban 
authority have had the full benefit and enjoyment, and which 
has been effected by their agent, duly appointed, under their 
common seal. 

When a medical man agreed verbally with a committee, on 
behalf of an urban sanitary authority, to attend scarlet-fever 
patients at the rate of 5s 3d per tent per day, and he attended 
until the amount was nearly 1oo/., it was decided that, although 
more than 5o/. became due, it was not a contract “whereof the 
value or amount exceeds 50/.” within the section, because at the 
time of entering into it the parties had not ascertained that it 
would exceed 50/., and that the authority were liable to the 
medical man (Eaton v Basker, 7 Q.B.D. 529). 

An urban authority by contract, not under seal, employed 
an.engineer to perform certain work exceeding in value 50/.; 
this he did, and then required the authority to affix their seal 
to his contract. This they did. It was held that as part of 
the work was unperformed when the seal was affixed, and there 
was consideration for affixing it, in the engineer’s promise to 
complete the work, it was competent for the authority to con- 
stitute the contract a good contract under seal within 
section 174, in respect. of the work already done, and that 
therefore the engineer was entitléd to maintain his action for 
the value of that work. = 

The absence of a contract under seal is not the only objec- 


_ tion which has been successfully taken, A company entered 


into a contract with an urban district council in writing, duly 
sealed by the authority, to light by means of ‘electricity certain 


streets for a period of five years for an agreed annual payment. 
The contract’ contained stipulations with respect to the 
materials to be supplied, the things to be done, the prices to be 
paid, &c., but contained no clause specifying any pecuniary 
penalty to be paid in case its terms were not duly performed. 
It was held that the contract could not therefore be enforced 
against the authority. ; 

We have it upon the authority of a very eminent judge that 
the provisions of the sub-sections 3 and4, to which I have 
referred, are directory only. 

A similar duty to appoint officers is imposed by the Act 
upon rural district councils The provisions as to contracts 
relate to urban councils only. They apply to a municipal 
corporation when acting as an urban sanitary authority. 

Municipal Corporations’ Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict. c. 50).—. 
In this Act also are provisions for the appointment of certain; 
officers, followed by the general provision, that a council shall | 
from time to time appoint “such other officers as have been 
usually appointed in the borough, or as the council think neces- 
sary,” with reasonable remuneration, and to take security for 
the due execution of the office. 

It is improbable that an architect would be appointed an 
officer of a municipal corporation, except in so far as the 
borough surveyor may discharge the functions of an architect. 

Municipal corporations, however, frequently retain the 
services of an architect, and the ordinary law as to contracts 
by corporations, which I have described, governs the re- 
lations. The contract should be in writing and under seal. 
There are no special provisions such as are to be found in the 
Public Health Act, 8175, but a municipal corporation, when 
acting as an urban sanitary authority, must follow the require- 
ments of the last-named Act. 

Local Government Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 41).—A 
county council has under this Act the power to appoint, to 
remove and to determine the salary of a county surveyor. 
There are provisions for protecting the interests of existing 
officers at the time of the passing of the Act. The powers of a 
municipal corporation to appoint officers other than those 
specifically named are conferred upon county councils, together 
with the right to require security and to determine the 
remuneration, &c. A county council being a body corporate 
must contract in accordance with the general rule of law. 

It was under this Act that the officers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works became the officers of the London County 
Council, and the powers, duties and liabilities of the former 
body were transferred to the latter. The powers of the 
superseded authority, in relation to officers and contracts, are 
noticed in the reference to the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855. 

London Government Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Vict c. 14).— 
Under the provisions of this statute the vestries and district 
boards of the Metropolis will be superseded by the establish- 
ment of borough councils. The powers and duties are trans- 
ferred. The Act protects the interests of existing officers by 
providing compensation for those whose offices are abolished 
or who suffer pecuniary loss. A reference must be made to the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, for the powers of the new 
councils as to the appointment of officers and entering into 
contracts. It will be their duty to appoint or continue, with 
power to remove at pleasure, certain officers, named in section 
62, and “such other officers” as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of the Act. There are provisions as to remuneration, 
taking security, &c. The councils will have power to enter into 
all such contracts as they may think necessary for carrying the 
Act into execution. Every such contract for works or materials 
whereof the value exceeds 10/. is to be in writing, and sealed 
with the seal of the authority. Copies of contracts are to be 
entered in books kept for the purpose. 

It may be pointed out that under the London Building Act, 
1894, the London County Council may appoint a superintend- 
ing architect of metropolitan buildings, with power to remove - 
him and to prescribe the duties and salary to be attached to 
the office. An architect so appointed is prohibited from 
practising or following any other occupation He may, how- 
ever, if, he should be. prevented by illness, infirmity or other 
unavoidable cause from attending to his duties, temporarily 
appoint a deputy with the consent of the Council. The district 
surveyors of the Metropolis are also under the control of the 
London County Council, and as vacancies occur they may 
appoint qualified persons to fill them. 

Poor Law Acts (4 & 5 Wm, IV. c. 76, &c.).—The 
Poor Law Acts and orders contain very precise provisions as 
to certain appointments enumerated, but there appears to be 
no general provision under which an architect can become an 
officer of the guardians. The ordinary contractual powers ofa 
corporate body must be exercised by guardians when retaining - 
the services of an architect. Contracts by guardians must con- 
form to the rules of the Local. Government Board. These 
regulations are applicable to contracts for the supply of goods 
and the execution of works rather than to the engagement of 

' professional services. The contract should generally be under.. 
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seal and relate to some matter incident to the duties of 
guardians. Services retained by minute might be legally paid 
tor by the guardians, but an architect, in the absence of a con- 
fract under seal, would not be in a position to recover for his 
services, except, possibly, in cases where a small amount be- 
comes payable in connection with some obviously necessary 
proceeding. 

There are many judicial decisions on cases of contracts, 
not under seal, in which guardians have been concerned. I 
will give a few examples in order of date. A contract for 
making a plan, not incident to purposes for which guardians 
are incorporated, is not binding. Gates erected at a work- 
house, ordered verbally, are necessaries, and the guardians are 
liable to pay the price. A builder who executes works in 
addition to those specified in a sealed contract cannot recover 
the value. A tradesman who erects water-closets at a work- 
house can recover the cost, as the purposes for which guardians 
are incorporated require that they should be provided. A col- 
lector of poor rates cannot recover his poundage. A person 
employed to investigate incorrect union accounts is entitled to 
recover for work and labour done. Guardians must pay for 
coals supplied to them. A medical officer cannot make 
guardians pay him salary in lieu of notice. The appointment 
of a clerk to a master of a workhouse at an annual salary is 
not binding on guardians. 

These are all cases of a contract not under seal. You will 
not fail to realise the importance, in your relations with boards 
of guardians, of having a contract under a seal. 

There is one other matter I desire to draw your attention to 
in connection with guardians. The time for the payment of 
their debts, &c, is limited to the half-year within which they 
have been incurred or become due, or within three months 
after the expiration of such half-year, unless the Local Govern- 
ment Board extend the time, which they may do, for a period 
not exceeding twelve months after the date of the debt, &c. 

The half-years end on March 25 and September 20. 

A parish council is a body corporate, but it need not have a 
common seal. Any act of the council may be signified by an 
instrument executed at a meeting of the council and under the 
hands, or if an ins’rument under seal is required, under the 
hands and seals of the chairman presiding at the meeting and 
two other members of the council. 

I have now dealt with the special provisions of the more 
important of the Local Government statutes. I have not 
attempted to deal with the provisions of local Acts. It 
remains for me to make a few general observations. 

The appointment of an officer by a local authority appears 
to be complete by election, and no document in writing is 
required, but there should be a minute. The authority may 
properly pay the agreed salary or remuneration in respect of 
such an appointment. If, however, the officer seek to raise any 
question as to a breach of the engagement in a civil court, the 
proceeding will fail if the contract be not under seal, This 
last observation does not apply in the case of a school board 
to an appointment under the Public Health Act, if it be worth 
not more than 50/., and under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, if it be not more than 1o/ in value. 


Notwithstanding conflicting decisions upon the point, the- 


same principle seems to apply to payments by-an authority on 
an apparent contract, apart from the appointment of officers, 
not strictly in accordance with the provisions of the statute; 
for example, a contract under the Public Health Act exceeding 
507. in value and not under seal. When the debt is justly 
incurred there is nothing illegal on the part of the authority in 
meeting it, although the payment is one which could not be 
enforced by the other party to the contract. 

It may be taken as a general rule that members of a local 

uthority become disqualified, as members, if they accept paid 
office under, or become concerned in any bargain or contract 
entered in with the authority, or participate in the profit of any 
such bargain or contract, or of any work done under the 
authority of the council or board. 

I am perhaps in danger of travelling outside the subject in 
asking you to note that when an urban authority enter into a 
contract in writing and under seal with a contractor for the 
construction by him, ¢.g., of sewerage works, and the contract 
contains the usual power for the engineer who has the control 
and supervision of the works to vary, alter, enlarge or diminish 
any of them, all variations and alterations coming within the 
terms of the power conferred on the engineer can be validly 
made without being under the seal of the authority. 

The fact must be borne in mind that the statutory 
authorities referred to cannot travel outside the powers con- 
ferred on them by sfatute.: Their acts would be ultra vires. 
Obligations entered into by authorities in the most solemn form 
are not binding upon them if ultra vires. 

There is another statute to which I feel it is important to 
draw your attention, viz. the Public Authorities: Protection Act, 
1893 (56 & 57 Vict. c. 61). It contains the provision that 
where any action, prosecution, or other proceeding is com- 
menced in the United Kingdom. against any person: for any act 
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set of conditions to govern these competitions, in which the ~ 


done in pursuance, or execution, or intended execution, of any 
Act of Parliament, or of any public duty or authority, or in 
respect of any alleged neglect or default in the execution of 
any such Act, duty or authority, certain provisions are to haye _ 
effect. One of them is, that the action, prosecution, or pro- tt 
ceeding shall not lie or be instituted unless it is commenced _ 
within six months next after the act, neglect or default com- 
plained of, or, in case of a continuance of injury or damage, — 
within six months next after the ceasing thereof, “8aiy aeae 

It has not been determined by the courts whether this. — 
provision applies to a debt due from a local authority. My 
suggestion to you is that delays are dangerous. If you should 
be so unfortunate in your relations with a local authority as to. 
find a resort to legal proceedings necessary, see that you move 
within the prescribed limit of six months, and thereby avoid — 
the unpleasant experience of discovering that a short lapse of — 
time can be'an effectual bar to your claim, and that you have 
become lable to pay solicitor and client costs. 

It has been suggested that this paper would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the subject of competitive designs, 
It is the practice of local authorities to invite architects to send. 
them designs under conditions favourable to themselves, but not 
always quite satisfactory from the point of view Of:the architect. 
I have before me one of these formal invitations which may pro- 
bably be taken as a fair example of this kind of document. Its 
terms are such that the local authority reserve to themselves an 
almost entirely free hand. The acceptance of'a design is hedged 
about with qualifications. If accepted there is no obligation 
upon the authority to carry out the works in accordance with it, 
Even if the authority accept and carry out a design they are 
free to appoint an architect, other. than the author, to supervise 
the works, The estimated cost upon which the designs are’ 
based is open to amendment. In these circumstances, beyond 
securing a premium for an accepted design, an architect has 
no claim upon the authority, however much of skill and care 
he has bestowed upon the preparation of the design submitted. 
He voluntarily places himself in the hands of the authority, 
In most instances he may safely do this, and rely upon being 
honourably and fairly treated by the authority I am informed 
that exceptions occur, and a grievance is sometimes felt. There 
is no legal remedy. It may, however, be a matter for considera- 
tion whether a Society such as this should not draw up a mode} 


advantages should be more equally divided between the archi- 
tect on the one hand and the authority on the other. The ~ 
authorities would probably be found ready to adopt such 
conditions. 7 


RHIND LECTURES. 


HE subject selected for the course of Rhind Lectures in 
Archeology this year is “The Ecclesiastical Architec- — 
ture of Scotland from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century.” 
The lecturer is Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, one of the authors. 
of the volumes on the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scot 
land” and ‘The Castellated and Domestic Architecture o 
Scotland.” The course is delivered in the hall of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. = 235 
He began with explaining that during the eleventh century _ 
there was a great development of architecture in the south and 
west of Europe, which reached Scotland after the middle of the » 
twelfth century by the arrival here of the Saxon princes 
Margaret, her relations and followers. After her marriage with — 
Malcolm Canmore she devoted herself greatly to church work, - 
and in process of time her three sons, Edgar, Alexander and 
David became notable builders, the latter being the pre-eminent 
founder of abbeys and churches known in Scottish history, and 
whose fame in this respect was kept alive by the sarcastic 
remark of one of his successors on the throne. By their efforts” 
the Celtic Church was gradually pushed into the background 
and the Roman Church became the chief factor in Scottish lif 
for the next 400 years. The remains of the architecture of the 
Celtic Church on the mainland were few, the principal being — 
the three towers of Brechin, Abernethy and Restennet, and 
they probably exercised a considerable influence on -certain ; 
towers in thé same locality built under the new influence The 
number of churches and abbeys founded during. the twelfth :~ 
century was very great, and in the case of what might be — 
called parish churches it was probable that the wants of the ° 
country were well supplied for a long time thereafter. There 
still remain indications’ of this in the Norman work to be found — 
at about seventy or eighty places in Scotland; while of the 
places which had churches of that period, and of which no 
evidence now existed, the. number was known to be consider- 
able. It might be considered doubtful if we possessed the 
means of enumerating them. Many. of these buildings, 
although of small size, were of great richness and merit, as ae 
might be seen at Tynningham, Dalmeny, Leuchars, St. Blane, ‘ ae: 
Dunning, Muthill, Lamington, Stobo, Edinburgh Castle and 
other places, where considerable remains still existed. At 


round tower. 
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many of the places included: in the foregoing estimate ‘the 
indications were scanty, sometimes consisting of only a single 
stone containing some Norman detail; and; on the other hand, 
such stately portions as were to be found at: Jedburgh, Dryburgh 
or Dunfermline, the last being the principal Norman church in 
Scotland. Margaret built a church there, which was continued and 
finished by her sons, and it might be considered as:certain that 
the existing nave was the work of Alexander and David, from the 
circumstance that its aisles were intended to be ‘stone-vaulted, 
having ribs from the very commencement, such a method: of 
construction being unknown till after the period of Margaret’s 
death. The church founded by her probably formed the choir, 
to which the existing navé was attached. There were at least 
seventy-five places in Scotland which had indications remaining 
of having had churches ‘in the Norman style. Apart from 
abbey chutches or cathedrals, they were aisleless structures, 
the church of Rutherglen being an exception. It was quite 
possible and probable that the ancient rivalry between Ruther- 
glen and Glasgow, which existed in the twelfth century, might 
have found expression in the erection of a church in the king’s 
burgh to rival in architectural splendour that of the bishop’s 
burgh, or it might have been the opposite way—the church at 
Rutherglen might have incited the bishops to outdo it: Be 
this as it may, the church at Rutherglen was a building of con- 
siderable importance. 

In the second lecture Mr. Ross resumed the considera- 
tion of the Norman churches, principally those of the 
north and of the islands. These are, generally speaking, less 
elaborate than the churches of the south, except, perhaps, at 
Iona, where there is Norman work at the several buildings 
having considerable architectural display. It was shown that 
at various times the little island must have presented an epitome 
of what was going on in the way of building operations on the 
mainland... Although most of the work belongs to a later age, 
St. Oran’s Chapel, with its enriched doorway, is entirely of 
Norman work. Some of the early churches in Orkney were 
described, especially the church of Egilsay and its western 
It was contended that the church was a fairly 
typical example of the churches of the period under considera- 
tion. In this connection reference was made to the remarkable 
church of Cockburnspath in East Lothian, with its western 
round tower, of which very little notice has ever been taken 
That it represented the site of a very early building there could 
be little doubt. Before describing the Norman work in the 
cathedrals and monasteries, a general description of the 
arrangement of our abbeys was given, founded on numerous 
ground plans, hung on the walls. As might be expected from 
the history of Scotland, no abbey buildings existed in anything 
like a perfect condition. Newbattle Abbey, although almost 
the whole walls had been cleared away, exhibited in its founda- 
tions, recently laid bare by the late Marquis of Lothian, as 
good an idea of the general extent and arrangement of such 
an establishment. as was to be found anywhere else in 
Scotland. Great similarity was observed throughout the 
country in the arrangement and disposition of the buildings, 
and’there did not appear to have been, as in other countries, 
plans peculiar to certain orders of ‘monks. Although the 
general disposition of the buildings round the cloister was the 
Same, there was the utmost variety in the individual buildings 
themselves and in their architectural details, arising in part 
from the site, from the wealth of the abbey and its size, and 
from the periods when its different parts might have been built. 
Except in the case of five or six abbeys, the church occupied 
the whole of the north side of the cloister. The chapter-house 
on the east side was always a building of great dignity, and 
what was singular was that its west end was practically left 
open without any enclosure whatever. In the southern range 
the refectory was the principal building. This in the houses 
of certain orders abroad always stood at right angles to the 
church, but every refectory in Scotland was. parallel to the 
church, with the reader’s pulpit by the south wall instead of the 
€ast wall. The eastern range was devoted to the lay brethren 
and the outdoor workers, with apartments for guests and 
travellers, this side not being generally well represented in 
Scotland. The dormitories were situated above the east and 
west ranges. More detailed descriptions were given of some 
of the border abbeys—Jedburgh, Kelso, Dryburgh, and the 
remarkable church of Coldingham, with its superb gallery 
The cathedral church of St. Magnus, although begun about 
350 years before the islands were ceded to Scotland, might be 
regarded as a Scottish building, much work having been done 
atit since: Many of its parts showed fine examples of Norman 
art, and it finished with a characteristic feature of the style— 
‘an eastern apse—which in an extension of the cathedral was 
Superseded by a square east end, as happened «at | Lindisfarne 
and Durham, and it was believed at Dunfermline and Colding- 
ham. ‘In Scotland there were only ten such apses, so far as 
‘was known, all the other churches of that -period being 
equare-ended.' : iA a eS ete 4 pee . 
~ Mr. Ross-in*his third lecture said there was' no example of 
ecclesiastical architecture remaining in ‘Scofland “which ‘was 


anything like complete, our best preserved buildings being 
little better than ‘empty shells. It was only from the register 


and inventories of the great abbeys and churches, and from the 


accounts of their destruction, that they gathered howrich they 
were in carved and painted woodwork and metal-work, in books 
and vestments; while of the great palaces and castles of the 
abbots. and ‘bishops, which, in the case of Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Melrose and -other places, appeared to’ have rivalled the 
churches in’size.and grandeur, almost nothing remained. The 
rise and: rapid development of great monasteries throughout 
the country, at:a time when towns hardly existed, was probably 
the wisest and most enlightened policy which could. have been 
adopted.. The planting of) colonies of 200 or 300 men, all 
skilled in» some kind of craft, was. sure to exercise a most 
beneficent effect throughout the locality, and in the neighbour- 
hood of many abbeys the results of this-were visible to this day. 
The. greatest buildings of the kind ever, perhaps, created 
in Scotland were the cathedral of St. Andrews, with the build- 
ings of the Priory at the same. Begun at the time (1158) when 
the transition from Norman architecture to Gothic was taking 
place, it exhibited in its eastern and western gables (all between 
having mostly vanished), in a striking manner, which might be 
taken in at a glance, the great advance which was made in the 
designing and composition of a: facade in the course of little 
more than a century. Prior Winton’s descriptions of the build- 
ing of the cathedral were most valuable, and a fine testimony 
to their accuracy was borne: by the respond of the south transept 
arcade. This arcade, he informed us, was burned in 1378, and 
the calcined pillars were renewed, the upper part of the wall 
being temporarily supported.. This respond was quite in the 
style of the fourteenth century, and would not have been easily 
accounted for but for the prior’s description.. Special attention 
was called to the magnificent wall enclosing the whole build- 
ings, as being the finest thing of the kind-in Scotland. The 
cathedrals of Elgin and Glasgow were next referred to. The 
former had undergone many alterations, having been enlarged 
from a three-aisled church to one having five aisles in the nave: 
Adaptations and alterations repairing the loss of war. and fire, 
and always with a beautiful result, were the record of Elgin. 
At Glasgow there was more continuity, and probably 
the original plan was the plan they saw to-day, and which in 
several most important respects (in its east end and in its lower 
church) differed from all our other cathedrals. The abbeys of 
Holyrood and Arbroath were next taken up The first, even 
in its very fragmentary state, presented a wide range of archi- 
tectural periods. Its beautiful west front, with its refined and 
peculiar details and its magnificent doorway, exhibited quite a 
contrast to the west front of Arbroath, where owing to the 
peculiar way in which it had fallen into ruin, and the singular 
trunk-like additions in front of the entrance, the west facade 
had a forlorn and rugged appearance. But it must have been 
a most commanding and impressive church, just such a build- 
ing as befitted the name of William the Lion. Arbroath was 
fortunate in possessing the Abbot’s House yet entire, and the 
great buildings used’ by the Abbot’s Justiciar, Chamberlain 
and Bailie. A brief reference was made to the Abbey of 
Balmerino, founded by the Queen Ermengard, widow of 
William. Its chapter-house, still fairly entire, was a building 
of much interest and great beauty. 

To show how thickly the country was studded with 
religious houses Mr. Ross, in his fourth lecture, selected the 
district extending from Balmerino and Lindores westwards 
along the Tay, or little more than one day’s march to Cupar 
on the one hand and to Inchaffray on the other. Within this 
compass there existed eleven such houses at least, with some- 
where about nine lesser churches in Perth. Many of the 
former buildings were of great size.and of considerable archi- 
tectural splendour, but of only two, Balmerino and Lindores, 
could it be said that anything coherent remained. Two others 
were marked by some crumbling walls and a few moulded stones, 
and the remainder had entirely disappeared. Of the nine churches 
only St. John’s was left. This showed ina striking manner how 
fragmentary the materials were out of which the historian of 
the Mediaeval architecture of Scotland had to piece his 
subject together. The same story had to be told of whatever 
part of the country they might turn to. Along the Moray 
Firth and along the Forth and Clyde the ruins of what were 
stately churches were to be found in great numbers. The 
architectural features of ‘several of the abbeys in these districts 
were referred to, and the lecturer said that at many of them 
doubtless much lay hidden beneath the soil and beneath the 
rubbish heaps which marked their sites which would be of 
great value to all students of Scottish history, if only it could 
be unearthed. | It was: pointed out that the abbey of Inchcolm 
was the best preserved in Scotland, and that it was somewhat 
different in plan from all the others, inasmuch as three sides of 
the cloisters on the ground-floor were entirely given up for an 
ambulatory. In ‘other houses this space was divided into 
many apartments and devoted to various uses. This ambu- 
latory was vaulted’ and’ rather dimly lighted, and was 
most impressive... ‘The abbeys of Culross and Cambus- 
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kenneth were next taken up, the first being - peculiar 
in having a double church divided by a tower of solid walls 
rising from the ground. The eastern was probably the 
church of the monks and the western one for the parishioners. 


Considerable remains of the abbey were in existence, the | 


western range of buildings. being better preserved than the 
same side usually was in Scotland. At Cambuskenneth the 
detached tower was the principal part left, and it appears to 
have been erected after the destruction of a former bell tower 
by lightning in the fourteenth century. It was simply a 
stronghold, and was probably used as such after the Reforma- 
tion. The west doorway of the church, much wasted, and the 
foundations of the monastery still existed. _ Proceeding to con- 
sider some of the later phases of Gothic architecture in Scotland, 
it was shown that during the fourteenth century comparatively 
few churches were erected in Scotland, the masons finding 
occupation in the erection of massive, stubborn castles, and 
this had a most important effect’ on the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which was to follow. Cut ‘off, as it were, by this 
circumstance from following the general trend of Gothic else- 
where, when church building was resumed castellated forms 
of construction and decoration constantly appeared, and many 
of our churches, such as Queensferry and Yester, especially in 
the interior, had as much of a castellated as of an ecclesiastical 
appearance. Previous to this interruption Gothic architecture 
in Scotland followed very much the same lines as in England, 
but thenceforward there continued to be a style peculiar to 
Scotlang, not always strictly Gothic in its construction, but 
always full of interest and quaint beauty. Yet it is curious to 
know that it was during this period that the most consistent 
church of Gothic construction ever built in Scotland was 
erected at Melrose, the abbey of which was described at some | 
length. 
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ANTIQUARIAN EXHIBITION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


N exhibition of considerable interest to antiquaries is now | 
pd being held at Cambridge. A remarkable collection 
of bronze ornaments, weapons, implements, &c., from the 
central district of Ireland has been recently purchased by sub- 
scription and presented to the University. The coteeon, 1 
henceforth to be called the Murray collection, has been | 
~ temporarily placed in the Fitzwilliam Museum, where it will be | 
on view between the hours of Io A.M. and 4 P.M. until Monday, | 
March 12, admission free. The collection contains, among 
other things, some thirteen bronze swords, more than seventy | 
bronze celts of different types, thirty-five spears and javelins, | 
bronze bracelets, rings and other personal adornments. But | 
the most interesting object is the only bronze celt with its | 
wooden handle complete which has ever been found in the 
United Kingdom (Evans, “ Bronze Implements,” p. 155). There 
is _also-a bronze javelin, with its original shaft still intact to 
a length of 3 feet 8 inches. One of the bronze swords is 
accompanied by the wooden boss which once formed the pommel 
of its grasp. There are the complete contents of some six / 
separate “finds,” several. of which contain more than fifty 
associated objects. One “find” from Queen’s Co. contains a | 
magnificent necklace of 108 amber beads. There are also six | 
bronze caldrons, five of the tripod and one of another type ; 
one of the former is of remarkable size. There are more than | 
forty bronze pins and fibulz. In addition to the bronze objects 
there are stone axes and flint arrow-heads ; one of the latter 
has still attached the sinew which once lashed it to the shaft. 
There arethree decorated earthenware vases, one of which is | 
accompanied by the skull found along with it in a cist-grave; | 
there are implements of bone and some interesting objects of | 
Medizval date. It is understood that the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society propose to issue during the present year a 
catalogue, illustrated by photographic reproductions of the 
principal objects. 
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THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT ARGOS. ; 


T the Royal. Institution on the Ist inst. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge, 
began a course of three lectures on “ Recent Excavations at 
the Argive Herzum in Greece.” The site-of the sanctuary of 
Argive Hera he described as lying on the north-eastern side of 
the Argive plain, between the ancient cities of Mycene and 
Tiryns and opposite the city of Argos. It. was accidentally 
discovered in 1831 by General Gordon, of Cairness, who made 
some tentative excavations in 1836, continued in 1854 by 
Khangabé, but the whole of it was finally excavated in 1892-95 
by the American Archzological Institute and School of Athens, 
under the direction of the lecturer. The result of this latter 
work was not only to lay bare the whole of the great temple of 
the fifth century, but also to reveal traces on the upper slope 
of the earlier temple, built before the Homeric age and burnt 
in 423 BC. by the carelessness of the priestess Chrysis. Of 
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this early temple, spoken of by Homer as the t 2 of Hera, 
the whole pavement was found, together with traces of civilisa-_ 

tion leading back by facts, not by mere inferences, to a 
2,000 years or more before Christ. From these early beginnings — 
there was an uninterrupted chain of evidence through th 
greatest Hellenic periods down to Roman times and later. 
Archeology was sometimes regarded as a dry-as-dust sort of 
study, but such a fact was, he thought, sufficient to vindicate — 
its poetry. With the aid of a long series of lantern slides i 
Waldstein proceeded to give a complete survey of the 
excavated, which before digging was begun looked an ordinar 
hillside sloping down to the plain in an unbroken roll. Of ¢ 

second temple there was found not only the base but also; 
cient remains of columns, &c, to.enable a complete archi 
tural restoration to be made, while higher up the hill 
polygonal pavement of the upper temple was discover 
together with portions of the wall, so that the outline of 
plan could be determined and even a fair restoration of 

structure itself carried out. Views were also shown of 
cyclopean foundation-walls on the upper platform, with th 
huge stones 18 feet long ; of a building, probably a gymnasi 
dating from the end of the sixth century, whose ground 
was clear on the south-west of the site ; of a colonnade, 
the remains of some columns still existing, from which a Ic 
marble staircase led up to the second temple; of a kind 
propyleum of the Mycenzan -period, and of several o 

buildings. : 
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GENERAL. 


The Death of Mr. E. Emlyn White under tragic circu 
stances has excited much regret. He was in the prime of life, 
and all who knew him believed in his ability as an architect, 
and esteemed him for his social qualities and honou 
conduct. = 

A Paper on “English Furniture” will be read by 
Lasenby Liberty before the Applied Art Section of the Society 
of Arts on Tuesday next. : See 

Glass Bricks are now being made in Penzic, in Silesia. 

Landscape Architecture will henceforth be included 
the curriculum of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
Horticulture, surveying, geology, landscape design, drai 


addition to the architectural and engineering subjects n 
sary for an understanding of the more specialised work. _ 

Mr. J. Shiress Wiil, Q.C., will read a paper on Mond 
next before the Surveyors’ Institution upon “ Undergrouw 
Water.” ieee i 

The East Ham District Council have decided on 
erection of an isolation hospital at the extreme end of t 
district, which will cost 40,0co/. sie 

Sir B. C. Browne, D.C.L, willon Wednesday present the 
prizes to the successful students of the Northern Architectura 


The Collection of water-colour drawings by Signor 
Bazzani, of Rome, has been lent to the Birmingham 
Gallery by the Science and Art Department. The draw 
represent the latest excavations at Pompeii, and include 


known as the Nozze d’Argento, which latter was cleared 
commemorate the silver wedding of the King and Queen 
Italy. y i 2 yr ny ‘ a8 


The New Art Gallery in Bath is now complete. Sey 


The Council of the Iron and Steel Institute have decide 
to award the Bessemer gold medal to M. Henri de Wendel, 
Joeuf, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France. The presentation 
take place at the annual meeting to be heid in London 
May 9. Wy 
The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
donors to the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects o 
Wednesday next. Mr. William Emerson will take the chair: 
five o'clock. ee 

4A Stained-glass Window, which is now in course of 
tion in the north-end transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
generous gift of the late Duke of Westminster. Sir W. B. Ric 
mond, R.A., K.C.B., has executed the design, the subjects be 
the archbishops and bishops under whom the new faith was 
introduced or restored under the Saxon Heptarchy, viz. for 
Kent, Augustine, Theodore ; for the East Saxons, Mellitus; 
Cedd, Erconwald ; for Northumbria, Paulinus, Aidan, Ch 
for Wessex, Birinus, Wilfrith ; for Mercia, Diuma; for E 
Anglia, Felix. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, is inclu 
in the series, his great work of organising and welding Chri 
tianity justifying his admission. In the south-end transept 
window (also given by the late Duke) are representations of 
the kings of the Heptarchy. wince. 
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‘THE WEEK. Cane 
In an article which appeared in last week’s Architect 
there were some remarks about the enormous prices which 
had to be paid to remove property which was a source of 
danger to the Metropolis. What we said then was con- 
"firmed on Tuesday by Mr. WATERLOW in his speech at the 
meeting of the London County Council. He pointed-out 
that in a speech by Mr. CuaMperraln it was stated that 
the large sum of 1,011,336/ was expended by the Metro- 
 politan Board of Works in clearing insanitary areas. ‘The 
money worked out at the average rate of 17s. per square 
- foot, and yet the value of the land for rehousing purposes 
was valued at only 35. 4d. a foot, or one-fifth of the price 
_ which had been paid for it. That result is a comment on 
the laxity with which the negotiations for purchase must 
have been’ carried on. ‘The County Council do not seem 
to have been warned by the example of their predecessors 
in governing London. Already the sum of 1,1 14,8007. has 
- been extended for the acquisition of insanitary areas ; the 
average rate paid is 15s. 6d, per square foot, and the 
~ correct value has been a third’ of that sum. That 
~ there was an absolute. loss of 762,300/. is unquestioned, 
but we suppose the Council will maintain that, as in 
the case of the deficiencies in the Works “Department, 
the ratepayers have gained by those amazing financial 
_ transactions. It is true that in 1890 the housing of the 
“working-classes committee submitted the following sugges- 
tion to the Local Government Board on the existing state 
of the Jaw:—‘“ That the Jaw should declare it is the 
~ duty of the freeholder to see that dwelling houses on his 
- property are fit for human habitation by enforcing the 
_ repairing Cclavses in his leases, and taking all other necessary 
steps. Where an official representation under the Act has 
_ declared that the dwelling-houses in question are not fit 
for human habitation the freeholder should have the power 
to re-enter into possession, but’ there should be put upon 
‘him the obligation to rebuild upon the site dwelling-houses 
for the working classes. In the event of the freeholder not 
_ fulfilling his obligation the local authority should be em- 
- ‘powered to take possession of the land, paying only the 
market value of land subject to the obligation to rehouse 
persons of the working classes, and the local authority 
should then be required to rebuild dwelling-houses for the 
working classes on that site.” But when the operations of 
the Council in respect of works are considered, the Local 
~ Government Board, or any other governmental department, 
~ should be excused in showing hesitation to accept the 
_ Council’s proposals to effect economy. 
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Ig the number of decisions of the Lords Justices in the 
~ Court of Appeal with respect to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act can be of any use to legislators, there should be 
~ ‘little difficulty in obtaining an amendment of that most 
~~ ‘marvellous Act. It would, indéed, be difficult to discover 
- ‘a measure which in a brief period has given so much 
~ ‘employment to solicitors, barristers and judges. One cf 
- the latest decisions affirms that a road which is over a 

quarter of a mile distant from the building in course of 

erection was not a building or a factory or a place ‘‘about” 
_ afactory. The circumstances were curious. A carter was 
" ‘conveying water to a shed at Chingford, where there was a 
mortar mill, On the road the horse took fright, the carter 

- was knocked down and the cart passed over him. He 
_ claimed compensation under the Act, and the county court 

_ judge at Bow decided that the carter was a workman em- 

ployed at the shed, which, owing to the steam-engine, 
was deemed a “factory” within the Act, and he held 
that the workman met with the accident while at work 
~ “about”: a factory. ~ Mr. MiLEr, the builder, appealed 
Lord Justice A. L. SmitH_ said unquestionably the Act 
_ intended to give the benefit to workmen who would not 
come under the words “‘in or on” a factory when the acci- 
__ ‘dent happened, and therefore the words “or about ” were 
_ added to cover accidents which happened outside the four 
walls of the factory itself. But it was equally clear that 
- some limit must be placed to what the words “ about a 
_ actory” must be held to cover. Here the evidence was 
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all against the judge’s finding that the accident hap- 
pened while the workman was employed “about the 
engine shed,” and ‘the master’s appeal must be allowed. 
The other Lords Justices concurred. The _ original 
judgment raises a very curious question. The Act was 
supposed to deal with accidents which were caused by 
things without life, such as scaffolding, ladders, cranes, &c., 
or by machinery. It is easy: to suppose that if. care of 
them is neglected an accident may arise, and the owner or 
employer ought to be held responsible for the consequences. 
But however great may be his anxiety for the safety of his 
workmen, an employer cannot provide against accidents 
which are caused by men or animals. ‘There was a case 
this week before one. of the London aldermen which’ 
related to an act of violence bya picketer. He entered 
premises which were being erected and struck a workman 
so violently as to cause insensibility for sixteen hours. The 
ruffian was sent to prison for a couple of months. But is 
his employer to be held responsible for the injuries which 
the victim endured? It is still more difficult to guard 
against. the. sudden emotions of horses. Mr. MILLER’S 
horse was probably a quiet animal, but he was frightened, 
and we cannot see why a builder should be. made re-. 
sponsible for passionate outbreaks which cannot be foreseen. 
If so it will be necessary to employ motors wherever 
materials have to be carried. 


Tur Lord Mayor of Dublin having ‘stated that the 
services of members of the Irish Institute of Architects 
would be welcomed on the general and executive com- 
mittees appointed in connection with the QUEEN’s visit to 
the capital, the following members have offered their 
services :—-Messrs. THOMAS “DREW, R.H.A., president ; 
Avpert E. Murray, A-sR.H.A.; CHARLES A. OWEN, 
G. CHARLES GEOGHEGAN, J. Rawson CarRoLt, WILLIAM 
M. MitcHett, Grorce C. ASHLIN, R.H.A.; W. Kaye. 
Parry ahd Freperick BatcHetor. There is scope 
enough for them to exercise their ability if public deécora- 
tions can be agreed on. Dublin lends itseif to such 
purposes more readily than many wealthier cities, but it is 
doubtful whether the Corporation will utilise the skill of 
any architects. As well as tan be judged, a policy of 
inactivity is likély to prevail in’ municipal circles. HER 
Majesty. will, no doubt, follow the direct route to the 
Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park, as on former occa- 
sions. - The QUEEN will not therefore pass through many 
of the better class streets, but in those through which the 
procession will pass something should be done to express the 
national welcome. Owing to recent revelations we suppose 
the quays will be avoided as much as possible, for the 
malodorous Liffey cannot éasily be made innocuous. For 
anyone who has been accustomed to live at Osborne or 
Balmoral, the Viceregal Lodge which has to serve as a 
royal residence will offer many tests of patience and 
endurance. | 


AN interesting exhibition is open at the gallery of the 
Royal Photographic Society. It consists of examp:es of 
the work of the National Photographic Record Association. 
The Association was founded in 1897 for the purpose of 
obtaining representations of buildings or sites which have 
public interest, but which are liable to be removed or trans- 
formed. As the photographs are presented to the trustees 
of the British Museum they can always be referred to by 
inquirers. Already many historic examples have been re- 
produced from England, Ireland and Scotland. The pre- 
sident of the Society is Sir BENJAMIN STONE, who has 
gained a reputation as the representative of photography in 
the House of Commons. Everybody must remember his 
portrai: in Punch, in which he is seen taking the cap from 
his lens and saying to .his subject, “ Quite still please, and 
imagine you have been offered a peerage.” The President 
is anxious to obtain the aid of amateurs, for it will be 
advantageous hereafter that a graphic current history of the 
country should now be formed, and the technical merit of 
the photograph, provided it is ina permanent process, such 
as platinotype, is of secondary importance as compared with 
the facts which it records. There are several interesting 
Parliamentary portraits, and photographs also appcar of 
some interesting old buildings which have been removed in 
the course of some recent metropolitan improvements. 
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ISITORS to Westminster Abbey and the public in 
general have concentrated their attention on the 


products which’ arose. from th? pottéries in Larnbet 
supposed to overcome the ‘adhesion of ‘the: stone: 


hi were 

Avifeayd, 
years ago, it may be remembered, the same‘acids were said | 
to affect the health of, the members of the Legislature, and | 
for a time it seemed as if thetowners of the: potteries were. 
to be punished by heavy fines and imprisonment. .. For- 
tunately the further investigation revealed. that' the members 
_ of the'two Houses suffered through the excess of microbes 
_ in the elaborate drainage chambers. of .the building. 3 Ups: 
therefore not improbable the Lambeth potteries are as 
guiltless of the destruction of the masonry of Westminster 


Abbey as of the debility of our legislators. ~ 


s 
ro rcins arrangement continued from 1662 u 
beginning of the eighteenth century declared to be one of | landed and other property which rem 
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agnified power, and it is not to. be | enabl hich was. 
expected that building stones can’ offer greater resistance f 7 


But apart from the atmosphere, Westminstér Abbey 


4478 “ decayed by lapse of. time and almost on the point Der 


which were in progress. The great nort 
his peculiar care. The great rose win 
combining faint imitations of Med 
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Sauer 
CHRIST 
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pendency of the Priory of St. Martin’s-le-Gra 
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en stone, and in consequence ‘the whole fabric 
figured in the highest degree.” 
of Henry VII. he, described as. ‘so eaten up by 
, weather as to call for some. compassion,” a sentimental 
ich in WREN which surprises us. The money derived from 
oals was not sufficient to defray the. expenses of resto: 
‘in the abbey. From time to time large sums were 
in addition by, Parliament. ~ “Dean. WILCOCKS 
cupied with costly repairs during the: quarter of a 
tury in which he presided-.over the Chapter. So proud 
he of his share in-completing Wren’s towers, he intro- 
d them in his own portrait and on’ his monument, At 
-beginning of the century the most dilapidated part of 
ye abbey was Henry VII.’s Chapel. ‘The Chapter were 
bliged to expend 1,900/. in repairing the beautiful vaulting. 
the abbey the roof was consumed by fire in 1803, and 
rly 4,000/. had to be obtained to remedy the damage. 
WittiaM VINCENT resolved:to petition the House of 
mons for-aid. In the statement which was prepared 
as shown that in twenty years the Dean and Chapter 
ut no less than-29,000/. onthe abbey. In _ response 
to the petition a sum of 2,000/. was -gtantéd. - For some 
s afterwards additional: grants weré given. Between 
g and 1822 the donations from Parliament amounted to 
oo/,, and there was no.surplus. 
gocd deal of the neglect which was so costly to repair 
d easily have been prevented. The Westminster boys 
-allowed to skip from tomb to tomb in the chapel of 
Confessor. Football could: be played in some parts of 
abbey; the triforium at the end of the north transept 
used as a store for scenery. Some of the statues in 
g Henty VII.’s Chapel were taken down, lest they should 
‘injury to members of. Parliament by falling on 
~ It was proposed ti) remove the chapel of the revestry, 


erely blow ay 

ng ible tube and nozzle, and inject the solution with a 
yringe perforated with a number of small holes, so as not 
to disturb the crumbling surface, which after thé operation 
becomes « uite hard and rigid.” Work which has to be 
arried out in that manner must necessarily be costly and 
sl he public do. not sufficiently appreciate what has 
to overcome the ravages of years, and ascribe 


les, their architects and masons. | 


1 ‘present century, and it is to some extent inevitable 
Iding where the parts are of such refined proportions, 
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ion of the abbey to neglect on the part of the 
; r But as we have 
red to point out, the falling of parts of the outer 
‘the masonry and carving does not date from the 


heaviness was avoided as if it were some 
evil. There is, however, no need to be alarmed 
condition of the abbey; but it is not unlikely 
larger expenditure of money on restoration 


pw a re 
-- THE THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
| “1 HE destruction by fire of the Thédtre Francais, which y 
we mentioned last week, is one of the events which + 
may be said to affect the whole civilised world. No other | 
theatre held’a similar position. In it the-reign of law was 
manifested, and as a consequence men of letters, artists, 
lawyers and, indeed, the cultured members of all pro-« 
fessions made it a rule to. visit the house in the Rue» 
Richelieu periodically. Many of them were familiar with i 
every line of the pieces represented and with every gesture 
of the performers, but there was a delight in being able to. 
testify that old traditions continued to be respected. The: 
French are of a more multiplex nature than other people, 
and although they are inclined to revolt and give way to 
extravagances in art and literature as well as in politics, yet : 
at the same time they are by tutns the most conservative of 
conservatives, and wish to see accepted theories endure in~’ 
spite of opposition. On the stage of the Théatre Francais ¢ 
one can always see a conflict between old and new ideas, . 
and that in fact is one of the:reasons.which give a perennial »' 
interest to the ‘‘paradoxe sur le comédien,” who has to be: 
alternately representative of «past and present. Fashion, 
and’ impulse attract the performers in one direction, but 
the long chain of tradition restrains them, and in that way~ 
an impression is gained which is not possible in any other. 
place. The struggle causes many dissensions, and the 
departure of M. CooveLtn from the house of which he 
was a amain prop was really a resfilt of the differences: 
between the representatives of the répertoire and of modern: 
drama. - It requires an apprenticeship for a stranger to: 
be able to’ appreciate such an ‘‘objet de Paris” Many. 
Englishmen consequently only attend performances at the: 
Francais because they feel they are bound to take a little: 
interest in the manner of acting. The late CHARLES 
Dickens was, for instance, ‘a capital actor and: stage- 
manager, and much of his spare time was spent in ‘theatres, 
|.but he never was able to understand the system of, the 
Thédtre Francais. He considered the house was a tomb: 
|'which was only adapted for. those for whom the light of 
other days had faded, and who wished to hold.communion, 
‘with’ the ghosts of the past. There, he said, a dreary: 
classicality was presented which was enough to freeze one’s 
‘marrow. idered as mechanical actions and 


What he consi 
stereotyped delivery were toa Parisian more expressive than 
| any which were improvised by so-called natural actors. 
Professional.actors of all countries are generally found ‘to 
speak respectfully of the French system, although they have 
‘to own it would not be tolerated if they were to ‘copy it. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that although the Théatre 
Francais is in ruins, yet the Comédie Francaise need not be 
suspended for a week. The system is not at the mercy of 
_a conflagration, for wherever 4 stage can be found on it the 
sociétaires and’ pensionnaires cat exhibit dramatic art in its 
most perfect form. r 
As the theatre ispopularly called the House of MOLikRE;, 
it might be supposed he was connected with the building 
which is now in ruins, or with one which formerly stood on 
the site. MOo.iirE is believed to have died in a house in 
the Rue Richelieu, and a fountain has been erected as a 
)memorial.of him in that street. But during his lifetime his 
theatre was nowhere to be found on the right ‘side of the 
_river, for its local habitation was in the Quartier Latin. In. 
fact, the royal decree for the constitutiom of the Comédie was 
not issued until eight years after Moribre’s death. When his 
troupe joined two other troupes the theatre hired for per- 
formances was in the Rue Mazarine, or rather in the 
adjoining Rue Guénégaud, where it remained until 1689, 
The actors’ had then to succumb to prejudice. The 
theologians of the Sorbonne were offered the college known 
as the Quatre Nations, then standing on the site of the 
existing Institut, and the ‘gift was accepted on the 
stipulation that the actors were to be removed from 
the immediate vicinity. It was then necessary to erect 
a housé in the Rue Ancienne-Comédie, which was a little 
further off and near to the site of the present Odéon. In 
the course of eighty years the fame of the performers was 
so well established, it- was generally considered that the 
théatre was entirely unworthy of them. A part of the 
Palace of the Tuileries was lent to the company until 
a suitable building could be erected. It is not generally 
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known that the memorable ovation when the aged VoLTaiRE. 
was smothered under a shower of roses took place in the 
temporary premises of the Comédie’Francaise within the 
_ royal palace, The new theatre which was érected for the 
company was on the site of tie present Odéon, and was 
erected from plans by WaiLty and Peyre. It was opened 
in 1782, and was known as the Théatre Francais... In 1792 
it became the Théatre de.Ja Nation, and in 1799 it was 
destroyed bya fire. When M. Jues CLaretin, the adminis- 
trator of the Comédie, accepts the offer to use the Odéon 
while the new Théatre Francais is in progress, it will 
seem like a return to a former home of the company. 
If it were not for the fire, the Comédie Francaise would 
still be domiciled in the Quartier Latin. 

_ Fortunately for. the performers they were able in their 
emergency to obtain possession of a theatre which had 
been’ erected by Victor Louis in 1787, the Variétés 
Amusantes.. The architect is one of the few who was made 
the subject of a biography, which forms a most interesting 
work, by M. Cuarres MariaNNeau. Louis was the son 
of a mason and was born in 1731. Having received in- 
‘struction from his father, he was able to enter the Royal 
School of Architecture when he. was only sixteen, and- 
‘under the prescribed age. In _his first effort to gain the: 

’ Prix de Rome he secured a third: prize, ‘and two years » 
‘afterwards he would have easily won the coveted prize, but 
he was disqualified because he did not comply with the 
‘regulations, There was a difference between his finished 
‘design and his prelintinary sketch. He was, however, 
awarded a special gold medal which gave him the right to 
go to Rome for three years. On his return he became 
-acquainted. with Favart, the ‘comedian, and designed 
scenery for him. He is next heard of as architect and- 
director of art to the king of Poland, but he was not happy 
in Warsaw, and when he came back to France he obtained 
an abundance of commissions.’ One was forthe theatre at - 
“Bordeaux, which musi always be:prized. as initiating: a new 
-€ra in theatre building. If anybody will-take the trouble 
to look up the old “Encyclopédie,” the publication o° 
which was one of the causes which led-to the French 


Revolution, they will find in the article on theatres some |’ 


of the defects explained which were then common. ° The- 
stage was so limited as to become fatal to ‘any attempt to 
suggest reality in dramatic works. -It was said that -in- 
tiumerable scenes and descriptions were rendered necessary 
because there was not sufficient depth of ‘the stage to allow: 
‘the incidents: to be gone through. ‘The scene-painting 
"was so close to the eye it lost illusion. The doors. 
of the theatres were said to be like those in “prisons, 
and the mounting of guards at them: increased .. the 
resemblance. © The French theatres were described as being 
so badly built, so badly placed: and. so neglected that no 
one could ‘believe that the Government protected them.. 
The defects which were then denouncéd were remedied in 
the new theatre at Bordeaux. It was a grandiose archi- 
teciural work. Soon ‘afterwards Victor Lovis was com- 
missioned to erect a‘ theatre as part of the new! works'at 
the Palais Royal, with which Ke was entrusted; by the Duc 
DE CHARTRES, the notorious Puitippe Ecaitt. » The 
building was completed in 17090, that is nine or.ten years 
‘before it became a refuge for the Comédie Frangaise.. He 
was also the architect for the Opera House in the Rue 
Richelieu, which was demolished in 1820 as a punishment 
‘of the Parisians because the Duc Dr BERRY was assassinated 
at the entrance’ It occupied the ground now forming’ the 
little square which is remarkable for the graceful fountain 
in the centre designed by Visconml, the architect.* VicToR 
Louis died in 1800,.. FERGUSSON says his Bordeaux theatre 
‘was then, and is now externally,’ the, very finest edifice of 
its class to be found in France—it ,may almost: be’ said in 
Europe.” | He objects, however, to the small.area which is 
occupied by the auditorium and ‘stage, but if the historian: 
had. been acquainted: with the arrangements of French 
theatres: in the eighteenth century hé. would have known 
that. area was considered rather’ excessive by the. con. 
temporaries of Louis, He made a great stride in develop- 
ing theatres, and his’successors went to still greater lengths, 
The revolutionary troubles were not without their effect 
an the performers. . The organisation for a time was broken. 
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which was, or should 


make a great différence between the ne 


‘with the old Italian opera in. the Rue: Marsollier or tha 


| there is any deviation from the arrangements with wh 


up.’ NAPOLEON, with ‘his marvellous insight: for law and 
method, could not fail to see the advantages ‘of a system 
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e, a epitome of good goy 
He was a great admirer of Tata and of other soc 
He made a reality of the English principle by which cer 
players became “ His Majesty’s servants.” " 
the Francais were supposed to be always at hi 
and he not only ordered special performances in his ] 
but he brought the actors to Dresden to. play befo 
parterre de rois,” or .a pitful of kings. The decoration: 
the theatre were altered in‘order to suit the imperial si 
We have a record of the appearance of the interior by 
tosEpH Woops, the architect, who. visited Paris, in com 
with many Englishmen, in the -year after Waterlc 
wrote home :—“The Théatre Francais is, you kn 
famous theatre which ‘everybody sees, admires and 
cises; but I shall tell you nothing about the actin 
business at present is with the architecture, and that 
too solid, too real a style to suit well in a theatre 
storeys of boxes are fitted in between columns of : 
architecture, and the disposition is and looks to be incon- 
venient.” Be Se ed, BS ane pele 
In 1820 a transformation of the building was di 
by PigRRE Fontaine. There was much similarity betwee 
himself and Victor Lours. FONTAINE .was the son o 
contractor ; he competed for the Prix de Rom : 
although he did not win the prize yet he obtained s 
privileges to those of the student who was successful. 
unlike Louis, he was afraid of the Revolution, and | 
ferred to emigrate to London and work: among -us 
decorator and-designer. -The Théatre. Francais as he_ 
it had not the lightness and brilliancy of many modern. 
woiks. Whether it is possible to have those qualities : 
out affecting the character of the performances is a - 
which will require consideration. - The old répertoire, 
must always be held sacred in the house, may not be 
be accommodated under novel conditions in the. mil 
spectators. Association counts for much with playg 
and the Théatre Francais and the. Qdéon -have so 
been accepted as the grandest temples of, the drama, i 
be difficult to reconcile an auditorium which is as ge 
paint.and gilding can make it with tragedy, nf 
form of Mdlle. Dupiay in solemn pall it goes’s 
or as M. Mounrr SuLLy rushes on the stage 
Of passion. fs ea Oe eae 
As we have already said, there is always 
on not only behind the scenes of the Cc 
but ‘among the amateurs: in front. JUL 


ecte 


theatrical critic, could yet regret the. old days when. the 
theatre. was illuminated by means. of candles, as. 
posed to be in M. Rostanw’s “Cyrano de Berg 
those happy hours it was possible to. give imagi 
fullest liberty, for the make-up of actresses did not. 
So obtrusive as now, when'we are all: unhappily con 
into judges of the various kinds of enamielling.’ . Then 
a woman as we find described in the ‘“‘Neveu de Ram 
although all that was visible of her ‘consisted of plaster, 
was able to command applause. In our modern scientifi¢ 
age we should require. to be able ~to determine 
quantity of the. material she had employed. Fortut 
M. Guabet, who is. the architect for ‘the new 
Frangais, will-be able to’ gauge the “new. cond: 
seeing the effect. of the dramas -when performec 
Opera House. If there is no diminution in the app 
and if the.actors can command the house as well as 
have done in the Rue Richelieu, then it 


old. . But that conclusion: is not. likely to be ar 
The-conservative spirit will still assert itself, and 
there are opera-goers who continue. to grumble in M 

NIER’S gorgeous building because it does not corres 


the Rue Lepelletier, we suppose there will be playg 
who wiil not be contented in the new Théatre Fran¢ 


they were familiar in the building which they believed 
the Maison de Moutirr, and ‘which go quickly cam 


1. CoguELin, who has been per- 


da few days since. . : 
orming in the principal theatres of Europe and America, | 
yaintains that the old house was the most beautiful in the 
world, the most commodious, the best arranged, and the. 
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most perfect in acoustic properties. He recommends that 
the new building should be an exact copy of the old one. 
The Minister appears to have taken the same view. The 
_ first plans M. Guapet is to submit will practically represent 
the theatre as it existed before the fire.. On the other hand, 
_ those who profess to represent progress are sure to believe 
he fate of the old house, which was prepared for a perform- 
ance of ‘ Bajazet;” was only retribution for adherence to 
_ obsolete compositions which are without any relation to life 
as it is now understood, and they desire a house in which 
_ «comedies of modern manners would be as apposite as in 


, Sa THE RHIND LECTURES. 
HE fifth of the Rhind Lectures. on the Ecclesiastical 
ee _ Architecture of Scotland was delivered by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, in the hall of the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
Dunblane Cathedral might, he said, be considered as a build- 
__ang on which comparatively few alterations had been made by 
‘the ravages of war or fire, and being of one age it possessed a 
_ anity of style not often found in our large churches. The 
athedral was very simple in plan, consisting of an aisleless 
choir and a nave, with north and south aisles of eight bays, and 
a lady chapel on the north side of the choir separated by a 
wall, This was the oldest part (excepting the tower, which 
Helonged to an earlier church), and was probably in use for 
service while the cathedral was building. The cathedral was 
markable in Scotland for the remains of its woodwork, its 
lls being almost the most complete remnants of ecclesiastical 
urniture left. A rapid survey was taken of the other remains 
of this kind The collegiate church of Rosslyn had_ been 
entirely misunderstood. Fergusson, in the ‘‘ Handbook of 
rchitecture,” assured us that William Lord St. Clair did not 
employ his own countrymen in erecting this building, and that 
the whole credit was due to Spaniards, and that was now the 
general view of the subject. Sonie writers did not agree with 
hat, notably the late George G. Scott, who in his “ History of 
English Church Architecture” asserted that it was a work of 
Scottish architecture. It was shown to be on plan identical with 
_ the east end of Glasgow Cathedral, and two or three other points 
of resemblance between the two buildings were referred to and 
Illustrated . Taking up the details of Rosslyn with considerable 
minuteness, it was shown that almost every individual detail 
_ ould be referred back to some Scottish church or castle. 
_ The excessive richness of the building, especially at the east 
_€ndj with its fretted work and pendant carvings, had easily 
= nelined most critics to the belief in its Spanish origin, but it 
ee was in reality a Scottish church in the manner of the fifteenth 
century - It was this period, coinciding in a general way with 
_ the reign of the Stuart kings, which formed what might be 
called the strictly Scottish period, when through the interfusion 
_ Of-ideas from the castles the ecclesiastical architecture of Scot- 
_ land assumed a national aspect. This was found most con- 
spicuously in. the collegiate churches, of which there were 
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about forty in number, erected during that period, and also in 
many parish, chiitches ; The founding of large monasteries 
had now alriost :déased, and the collegiate churches were 


taking their place-and, doing the work which they were unable 
‘Or were neglecting todo: “hey. were formed by the grouping 
_ tegether of a cértain number_of generally remote parish 
_ «churches, -chaplainries and- hospitals, and were erected: in 
_ ‘towns or. central districts. The .members, of a_ college, 
_ ‘presided over by a provost, seldom ~exceeded ten or 
_ twelve, resided in manses, and they were responsible for 
the. maintenance of the religious services of. their locality. 
_ These churches were generally of small size as compared: with 
the cathedrals and abbeys, and the favourite plan was a cross 
_ church without aisles, with a low central or western. tower, of 
swhich fine examples exist at Dunglass, Crichton, Seton, White- 
‘Kirk, St. Monans, Tullibardine, Biggar, Corstorphine, Dysart 
_ and other, places. The tower of the last mentioned, which 
_ might easily be mistaken for a Peel tower, showed how. close 
_ Was the relation between the castellated and ecclesiastical 
architecture of: the country, at that period. There was not 

_ uch variety in the designs of Scottish towers.; They 
ee generally depended for their effect on the massive masonry, 
~ And exhibited few architectural details, the principal exceptions 
___ being perhaps the central tower of Haddington and the western 
__ towers at Stirling and Dundee. The latter was by far -the 

" -most dignified erection of the-kind in Scotland. _Apsidal ends 
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became frequent at this period, but they differed from those of 
Norman times in never being circular on plan, but always being 
composed of part of a polygon, and this doubtless for the ease 
with which large traceried windows could be erected in them, 
as was observable at Linlithgow and Stirling The apse of 
the latter was a most stately and dignified termination to the 
church, and remarkable for the determined effort made to 
vault it with a tunnel vault like a castle, a method which would 
hardly have been attempted in a rounded building anywhere 
but in Scotland. 
Several of the larger churches of the later periods were, in 
the course of the sixth and last lecture, passed under review. 
The churches of Stirling and Linlithgow had, Mr. Ross said, 
much in common, both having a western tower and an eastern 
apse The details of Linlithgow were the richer and better 
preserved of the two, but its apse lacked the interest of vaulting 
and the commanding height of the Stirling’ apse, which made 
it one of the most imposing eastern terminations-in Scotland. 
The south side of Linlithgow, as seen against the grey walls of 
the palace, was most beautiful, and its details were full of inte- 
rest, especially the porch, with its niches and exquisite oriel 
window, which gave light to a small room over the groined 
entrance. There was a considerable resemblance in. plan 
between the church of St. John at Perth and the church at 
Haddington, and both were of about the same dimensions, of 
some 200 feet by 60, and were each dignified by a central 
tower. _At Perth 


dition, it had fine details of great breadth and simplicity, 


Haddington has been one of the finest parish churches ._ 


the. crossing beneath the tower was. 
entire, and although greatly degraded in its present con- _ 


in the country, and its east end and transepts, although, 


now roofless, were constructed in the 


cathedral of Dunkeld and the abbey of Paisley, he said, bore a 
considerable resemblance to each other, but while Dunkeld 


stood in a glorious situation on the banks of the sparkling Tay, . 


Paisley Abbey stood on the foul and: muddy Cart, and was in 


part used as a store for bottling ale and stronger liquors. — 
Founded about 1163, the abbey was burnt by the English in - 


1307 Its principal restorer, Abbot Thomas Tervas, raised the 
money in part by selling wine within the monastery, a custom, 
as they had seen, well kept up. The whole of the west front, 
which was very majestic, very noble and dignified, represented 


between its lower and upper parts a period of about 200 years. 


In the interior there was great complication and confusion in 
joining the latter with the older work .at the west wall. The 
chapel of St. Mirren on the south side of the nave was a 


charming example of the. architecture of the period. It was not : 


possible to say how much of the monastery buildings remained, 
but that they were pretty well represented by the present 
buildings was, he thought, probable. 
was a building entirely of the fifteenth century, un- 
less it might be a small part at the east end of the 
nave, which was begun in freestone, out of which they got 
more refinement of detail than from the hard granite of which 
most of the church was built. Aberdeen was not to be judged 
from small details, but from its imposing bulk and, trom the 
massiveness of its towers and spires. The west gable, with its 
seven lofty windows, recall the five sisters in the north transept 
of York. 
absolute simplicity, and of finishing in a horizontal line. The 
church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, well illustrated the growth of 
our Medizeval buildings. What it originally was like we could 
not tell, but within what might be called historic times we could 
trace its rise from a comparatively simple, low-roofed, three- 
aisled building to a lofty and many-aisled church, It was the 
widest of all the Scottish churches, and was remarkable in 
this respect—that every part of its vast area had been at some 
period stone vaulted. 
with its crown-like spire. Certain other towers of the same 
class had all perished, except that at the west end of King’s 


College, Aberdeen, and there was rather a fine tower of the , 


kind which belonged to the old Tolbooth of Glasgow still 
standing, where everything else was changed, at the corner 
of High Street and the Trongate. We might almost 
claim this form of lantern tower as being of Scottish origin, or, 
at all events, of reaching its fullest development here. Although 
he had frequently given credit to certain buildings on account 
of their size, even the largest of our cathedrals and abbeys were 


small when compared with those of England and of. foreign ' 


countries, but when we considered that no building had been 
erected since on such a scale of magnificence and thoroughness 


as were our great.cathedrals with their palaces, and our abbeys . 


with their. wide extended courts, we had no reason to be 
ashamed of.what Scotland did during those great ages. . Turn- 


ing to a building of.very small size, he. regarded the chancel of . 


Lincluden as a perfect specimen of genuine Gothic architecture. 
There was hardly in all Scotland anything more impressive 
thari.this little fragment. In conclusion, the lecturer said they 
had seen that the style of architecture during the period under 


review was imported in all probability from England, that it_ 


strictly Gothic _ 
manner, with details of the later manner of Scotland. The | 


Aberdeen. Cathedral : 


Both had the same effect of great height with , 


Its best known feature was the tower, . 
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4 i ; ; i ees : Ba iy 
“was round-arched in its construction, and that the building | character, which seem to have formed part of the r 
activity was great, so great in the supply of small parish | chamber. or the library of the Assyrian kings” D 
churches that it sufficed for the wants of the country for many | period which has elapsed since these words were writt 
generations. He had tried to show how the, round-arched | excavators have worked upon, the site, and the rescued it 
style of the twelfth century grew in the following years into the | fragments have been~ carefully” recovered and stored in 
Gothic style, that on towards the end of the thirteenth century | National Museum. The labours of Rawlins 
the architectures of Englandand Scotland were onthe samelines, | Smith and Budge upon the ruins of Nineveh hai 
that a breach occurred for about 100 years, and that when the | a large portion, but by no ‘means all, of the 
building: of churches began again with the advent of the Stuart | of this great literary storehouse. ~’ Some "co: 
kings up to the Reformation there was a style of architecture | its importance may — be estimated “bythe : 
practised in ‘this country peculiar thereto, having distinctly | there are now held within the British: Museym,m 
national features. Probably the great abbeys and cathedrals | 23,c00’of these inscribed tablets which qnce fonmed t 
round which all that was best in Scottish public life centred for of the palace of the Assyrian .m chs.,, “Such..an 
400 years were not the least of the great inheritances which had { accumulation of material natural i n 
come down to us from the Middle Ages. ’ Students, who were each, yea 
A  eerrae pagan ee eee anxious to know the contents 0 
end it became necessary to ‘préparé 
oe was by no means an easy one. “But: after. more than 
THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT ARGOS. /| years’ Jabour the task has been completed. “Some idea 
N_ his second lecture upon the “ Excavations at the Argive | 8igantic nature of this undertaking may be estimated from the 
] Heraeum” at the Royal Institution, Professor Charles | fact that the catalogue occupies five large volumes, consisting 
Waldstein dealt with a most interesting and at the same time | 1 all of 2,400 pages, which contain descriptive entries 
difficult question, the aspect of the work as regards the expan- between 24000 and 25,000 tablets, with a full’ inde 
sion it gave to our knowledge of the beginnings of Hellenic | analysis. — The first volume.appeared in 1889, and the 1 Z 
civilisation. During the last quarter of a century Greek | Just been issued by the trustees, the total cost of the produ-tia 
archeology. had, undergone a complete revolution. Formerly being between 4,000/. and 5,03o0/. This lab 


te n 
catalogue, Th 


vs 


the only sources of information were the few archaic statues | entrusted to Dr. Carl Bezold, of the Univer: 
which were regarded as dating prior to the Homeric age, | under the direction of Sir Edward Maund 


oan ar I = of 
Samaria, whose reign commenced i 722 B.C. The subseq 
monarchs of this dynasty, which ended in 625, also st 


icatec 
From the beginning of ‘the dynasty, and thro h 


usually admitted date for the Mycenzan age. He then pro- | Wa5 an increasing struggle between the north 
ceeded to show how this date was confirmed by the genealogies | €Mpires. Assyria, then ruling Babylonia, ‘re 
of the Argive dynasties and also by local tradition. The | Physical predominance, while all intellectual and 
. worship of Hera, the female matriarchal patron of Argos, had | D€SS was centred in the eet eS of Babylonia’ — 
preceded all other divinities up to the Dorian age, and | Stant fighting for “homie rule” on the part of 
remained supreme until the historic age. Professor Waldstein’s | Monarchy had taxed the energies of both Sargon 
illustrations from beautiful limelight views of the successive | Cherib, who had attempted by numerous cruel wat 
stages of art development were most important. Indeed he | the spirit of the Babylonian people. On the | 
demonstrated not only the very remote origin of the Argive | Esarhaddon a new policy was introduced, that o 
linear style of decoration akin to the Attic diplyon vases, | Not only did the king divide his time between t 
but also that this local style was continuous throughout the | restore and lavishly endow the Babylonian temples, 
whole of the history of the Heraeum. Incidentally he mentioned | turned his attention to the patronage of literature. 
how clearly evident it was that these persistently repeated | 2¢t the influence of the Babylonian priesthood, w 
forms of geometric and linear decoration were derived from | tutors of the youth of Assyria, he decided to form’ 
basket-plaiting, as in Egypt, in the A.gean ware, or from | University at Nineveh, and the mest 
textile fragments. In conclusion he said that the results of the | educational works in the great co 
exploration in the Heraeum had carried Greek civilisation to a | S!PPa, Katha and Nippur ere an 
period of about 2000 Bc, and had shown that it was the ; the Temple of Nebo, ‘which’ adjoined 
product of Hellenic soil. The next lecture will deal with the | Of Nineveh. It is impossible in the space of 
discoveries as relating to the best periods of Classic art. ' 


with all the interesting sections of this library. ~ 
record chambers themselves come the great historicaF 
scriptions which restore to us the’ accounts of the campa 
which made Assyria the mistress of Western Asia. 
often show a distinct indication ‘of having been s 
“censored.” But they are fortunately supplemente 
valuable series of many hundreds of letters, despatc 
official minutes. The diplomatic papers of the Assyrian 
are extremely valuable. They show that politics were his 
developed in that age, and that ‘a secret service depart 
was well organised, which kept the authorities at*Ninev 
informed of all movements in surrounding countries. 
the documents of special interest are a number‘of des: 
written in the language of Anzan or’ Elam and some 
tongues, which shows that interpreters must have been 
to the Government staff. SLD ge) (ee 
In the literary section, the epics, of which there + 
several, come first. Among these are the story of Gilgami 
Nimrod, arranged in twelve tablets, including the celeb 
Deluge Legend, the epic of the Creation, the stories of 1 


A CLAY LIBRARY. 


if l is now fifty-six years since Sir Henry Layard startled the 

world by his discovery of the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
The science of Assyriology has to-day, says a correspondent of 
the Scotsman, become a recognised and important branch of 
Oriental research, and the British Museum the centre to which 
all students turn for material. Throughout Europe and: 
America professorships of the once totally unknown science | 
hive been established, and the literature of the libraries of 
Nineveh and the ancient cities of Chaldea forms part of the 
theological curriculum in many universities. In-a private letter | 
_ of Sir Henry Layard’s, written in 1849, after his discovery of 

the ‘palace of Assurbanipal (the Sardanapalus of classic and 
Oriental legend), he says :—“ We have discovered a large 
quantity of small clay tablets, beautifully written in cuneiform 
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(who ascende 


the goddes 
e Plague-go 
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d to heaven on an eagle), and numerous legends 
s Ishtar A curious series of stories are those of 
d, which are no doubt poetical accounts of great 
idemics. Medicine is represented by a very large number of 
scriptions, and is, of course, much interwoven with magic, | 
‘he scien f divination is also rich in works, dreams 
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d wisdom of Chaldea, that modern 
The 
elling-books, grammars, dictionaries, 
ritten on imperishable clay, are the lesson-books of scholars 
day. This great work, which reflects so much credit upon 
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e trustees of the British Museum, is not by any means the — 
rst catalogue that has. been’ made -Among the tablets were 
found several which were lists or catalogues of whole sections 
of the library which had been drawn” up by the. Assyrian 
‘scribes, as well as:numerous labels which had been placed 
along with groups. of tablets. ‘In. conclusion, we can.say in 
éruth, in reply to the sneers which have been uttered - by | 
continental -writers, that, while, we. have the finest collection of 
Assyrian writings in the world, and justly lay claim to be the 
therland of Assyriology, that we publish so litcle that when 
authorities of our great National’ Museum do undertake to 
jake public’ an account of their treasures it is - by such 
mplete and::monumental works as these. A word .of high 
raise must:be given to the excellence of the printing of so 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
HE annual general meeting of this Society was held at the 
~~ Royal Institute of British Architects on Wednesday 
+ aftérnoon. Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in the unavoidable 
_. absence of the president (Mr. W. M. Emerson), presided. - 
_._. The Chairman: moved the adoption of the report. 
_ In presenting their fiftieth annual report the Council of the | 
Architects’. Benevolent Society have the pleasure to con- 
_ gratulate members of the Society on the attainment of its. 
_ jubilee, as it was founded in 1850. From small beginnings the 
Society has steadily developed to its present size and efficiency; 
during its existence many thousands of pounds have been 
ollected and distributed. amongst deserving applicants. 
hrough the agency of the Society distress has been alleviated, — 
mestic calamities averted, temporary difficulties, due to ill- 
éalth or other causes, overcome, and old age relieved of the 
den-of poverty. It has-taken a place amongst philanthropic 
5 stitutions, and’ provided for the architectural profession an 
__ opportunity for benevolent: effort on behalf of its indigent 
members, which could not have: been so effectively provided 
her means. Iti tter of regret that.this opportunity 
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ehtan 


It isa ma 
fas not been more generally appreciated than has. been the 
case hitherto. The desire expressed at the first annual meeting 
f the Society and repeated frequently since, that every archi- 
t in active practice should become a contributor, is still very 
from realisation. | a) WA 
The 
ival dinner,‘announced in the last issue of the Red Book, 
en. duly considered during the year; but owing to the 
any calls upon private means in consequence of, the war in 

south Africa, it was decided to postpone the. celebration to a 
“more convenient opportunity. Ee 
The amount received in su 
h your Council have to report was 469/. 35., which shows a 
1 ‘diminution-on the amount received the year before. 
' Eleven’ members failed. to ._pay their current subscriptions, four 
vithdrew from the Society, while:ten new members have joined 


: = the list of subscribers. 


The Council have gratefully.to acknowledge the receipt of 
: follow g donations :—Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 182. 105.5 
olonel R: W: Edis, 10/. 10s; Mr. F. Wallen, 5/. 55. ; Mr. G. 
7. 5s.; Mr, J. T. Christopher, 52. 5s ; Mr. E. Tewson 
r Roumieu), 5/7. 5s.; Mr. Wm Emerson, 5/.; Mr. 
tydon, 5/. ; and many smaller amounts. 
with great.regret the Council have to record the death’ 
the most distinguished members .of the Society, the 


: proposal to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary by a | 


bscriptions during the year on | 
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The sum of 145/. has been paid to the Society's six pen- 
oo and 552/. 4s. distributed amongst forty applicants for 
relief. SER EAS ose Eyy 

During the year, two of the pensions becoming vacant 
through death, the places were filled by eligible candidates. . 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior members, 
retire by rotation from the Council :—-Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. 
J. T. Christopher, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. W. Grellier and 
Mr. E. W. Mountford. Further vacancies have occurred 


through the resignation of Colonel Edis and the death of Sir 


Aithur Blomfield. ’ To fill these vacancies the Council have the 


‘pleasure to nominate Mr. Arthur Cates,-Mr. E. A, Gruning, 


Mr. G. T, Hine, Mr. H. C. Boyes, Mr. Zeph. King, Mr. G. 
-Inskipp and Mr. J. T. Wimperis. 
' The balance-sheet and income account for the year ended 
December 31, 899, audited by Mr. Henry Dawson and Mr. 
Zeph. King, we e submitted. 
_ The Council wish to express the indebtedness of the Society 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects for office and other 
accommodation, and to the secretary (Mr~ Locke) and to his 
assistants’for their hélpfulness and courtesy in any matter con- 
nected with the-Society. — + ~ - 
On the motion of Mr. H. L: Florence,seconded by Mr. J. T-. 
the Council for the ensuing year. of office were 


elected as follows :--President, the President of the RI.B.A., 


| Mr. R- St. A. Roumieu, Mr. W. Woodward, Mr E. B,. PAnson, 


Mr E.H. Martineau, Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
Mr. R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. E, A, Gruning, Mr. 
G. T. Hiné;’Mr‘Zeph. King, Mr. H? C. Boyes, Mr. G. Inskipp 
and Mr. J T. Wimperis. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash and: Mr. Percivall Currey were re- 
elected. respectively as hon treasurer and hon secretary, and 
Mr. J. T. Christopher and_ Mr. Percy Hunter were elected 
auditors. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 


GERMAN ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN ATHENS. 
OF 


Monday, :in the presence of the Crown Prince and 

Princess, Prince Nicholas, the Prime Minister, and 
_-members of the Cabinet and Diplomatic Corps, a large and 
distinguished assembly of Greeks and foreigners connected 
with the German Archeological Institute celebrated, says the 
Times correspondent, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. The King was unable to be present owing to indisposi- 
tion After a speech from Professor Dérpfeld, who reviewed 
the past history of the Institute, describing its various fields of 
activity in the prosecution of research, in the issue of scientific 
works, the organisation of expéditions, and the instruction of 
students, congratulatory, addresses were delivered by M. 
Kavadias, general inspector of antiquities, on the part of the 


| Greek Archzological Society, and M. Homolle, director of the 


French School, on behalf of various foreign institutes in 
Athens. In the course of the proceedings it was announced 
that the Emperor William had bestowed the Order of the Red 
Eagle upon several Greek archzologists.. The Royal party 
“were subsequently entertained at luncheon by Count Plessen, 
the German Minister. = 

During the past quarter of a century the German Institute 
in Athens has rendered immense services to the cause of 
archeological science It has conducted researches at Menidi, 
Tegea, Corinth, Sunium, Thebes, Mitylene, Paros, Athens and 


'|/Megara, besides participating in important excavations at 


Olympia, Troy, Tiryns, Orchomenus and elsewhere. Every 
year, under the guidance of Professor. Dérpfeld, journeys for 
the purpose of exploration and instruction have been under- 
taken to.various’ parts of Greece and Asia Minor, in which 
students of all nations have been allowed to participate. 
Frequent lectures have also been delivered at the Athenian 
Museum and Institute, It is to be regretted that owing to 
lack of funds the British School is unable to work on similar 
lines to the French and German sister institutions, Owing to 
their activity Athens is once more becoming a great inter- 
national seat of learning. 
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An Interesting archeological discovery has just been made 
in the course of the extensive alterations which are now being 
conducted on the site of Carrington House, in Whitehall, 
whereon the new War Office buildings are shortly to be 
erected. The foundations of the old mansion are (the Dadly 
News explains) being removed, and about 5 or 6 feet below the 
surface the remains of several clearly defined and well-built ~ 
roads have been Jaid hare, the direction of which throws an 


age atten 
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interesting light upon the topography of this part of Whitehall 
two or three centuries ago. Some human remiains were dis- 
covered. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
: this year’s Salon will cost about 25,0002, a latge sum to be 


. other revenue than the francs received for admission to the 
_ exhibition. It may be anticipated that the expense of the 


. could not however neglect the erection of the building, 


_ which modern artists could reproduce. But experience 
_have been submitted this year far exceeds the average of 


. past years, and there is no doubt many artists will have to | 
. undergo disappointment, as there will be no room for their 


_ communicating truths had borne any proportion to his 


_ historian to bestow upon another. But it would have been 


_and it is feared will fall to pieces. An effort was made to 
~the monument, but. they declined all responsibility. An 


authorities of Bonn now offer to give 1,000 marks towards 


"years shared the common fate of most theories, and students 


‘works, collected his own data about rainfall, and his big | 


THE temporary building which is now in progress for 


paid by the Société des Artistes Francais, which“has no 


building will be increased before completion. The Society 


whatever might be the cost. It was supposed by some 
wiseacres that few artists would care to exhibit this year, 
for it was not to be expected that the visitors would take 
any notice of the Salon after gazing at the best pictures | 


has proved the contrary. The number of pictures which 


works. Although the pictures and drawings have been 
submitted all the salles are not yet finished. It is expected 

that all will be ready for the visit of the President on 
April 5, the day preceding the varnishing. See 


MacauLay has described NrEBUHR as “a man who | 
would have been the first writer of his time if his talent for | 


talent in investigating them.” That is high praise for one 


confirmed by other English writers of history, such as 
THIRLWALL and ARNOLD. . NiEBUHR undertook the most 
difficult task of investigating the earliest period of the 
history of Rome. And his efforts to discriminate between 
fact and fiction obtained commendation from many | 
scholars. By birth he was a Dane, but the greater part of 
his life was spent in Prussia, where he filled the offices of 
Historiographer Royal and Professor of History. In order 
that he might pursue his Roman investigations with greater 
facility he was appointed ambassador to the Pope: The 
last years of his life were spent in Bonn, where he died in 
1831. After his death FREDERICK WILLIAM IV., who had 
been one of his pupils, expended 23,000 thalers on a 
monument for NirBuHR. It has now become dilapidated, 


compel some of the representatives of the historian to repair 
appeal to the Government was also unsuccessful. The 


the restoration of the structure if the Goyernment will pay 
the remainder of the cost. Nizpunr’s theory has of late 


of history have adopted different interpretations of the early 
annals and legends of Rome. But there can be no doubt 
that he deserved all the reputation he gained, and it would 
not be creditable to Germany if a memorial of so renowne 
a scholar should be allowed to become a ruin. : 
Promoters of schemes for waterworks in Parliament 
are likely to find some difficulty in replacing the late Mr. 
GEORGE JAMES SyMONS as a witness. THOMAS HAWKESLEY, 
who secured a very large share of commissions for water- 


manuscript books were enough to strike terror into the 
souls of his opponents. But few engineers possessed the 
patience which is necessary if information of the kind is to 
be secured. _ Mr. Symons was therefore an invaluable 
resource. He was able to induce a great many people to + 
keep rain gauges without any other reward than the con- 
viction that they were aiding in obtaining information that 
might help to elucidate the most uncertain of all sciences, — 
meteorology. Mr. Symons’s ‘British Rainfall” for 1898. 
contained records from 2,545 stations in England, 237 in 
Wales, 436 in Scotland and 186 in Ireland, or in all 3,404 
stations. Mr. Symons, from the time he was eighteen, 
devoted himself to meteorology. He served under the 
Registrar-General and in the meteorological department of 
the Board of Trade, 


A PAPER was recently read by Dr. BRUSHFIELD on 
“Norman Tympana,” and especially those found in Derby- 
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| difference is to be observed ‘between those over the sou 


_ at Kimberley which Mr. Ceci, Ruopsgs intends to ere 
| order to preserve a record of the names of those who 


displaced without the least scruple. The tomb of 


has been sometimes described as St. Erasmus’s, but 


ment was ordered to be defaced. Cuarcrs IL, howeve 


| Inscription was turned inwards. 


shire, before the British Archzological Association. The 


‘majority of them represent human figures or. animals, real | 


or fabulous ; sometimes there are Scripture scenes. A 


and those over the north doors. The ‘north door 
sometimes known as the devil’s door, and the ubje 
sculptured were suggestive of future torture. The tympani 
“over the south door was of an altogether differe 
In Derbyshire ordinary animals, such as boar and wol 
more often appear than those which are fabulo 
practice in other places differs from that followed in 


OEE Sve Thee eens 


__ WE lately referred to. an essay on the origin of Cap 
architecture by Mr. HERBERT BakER, architect, of Cape. 
town. He erected the residence of Mr. Ceci, Ru: 
known as the Groote Schuur, or Great Barn, and whi 
on the site-of a storage barn of the Dutch ~Company. - 
BAKER must have carried out his commission very sa 

factorily, for he has been selected to: design the memoria 


during the siege by the Boer forces.. Although. his ho 
is in the Dutch style, the memorial will be of a 
antique type, for Mr. Baker, it is .said, is. about to vi 
Egypt, Rome and Athens to seek for a type which will-b 
Suggestive. The defence of Kimberley was ‘sustaine¢ 
Englishmen, and it would be more appropriate to allo 
memorial of it to possess some of the modern characteristic 
of English art rather than those of antiquity. _ Reproduc 
tions of ancient examples of memorials or monuments ar 
rarely successful, and we are surprised to find so_ thor 
an Englishman as Mr. RuoDEs going back to a re 
age for inspiration. He can hold his own as an empi 
maker with any of the ancient worthies, and he sh Lv 
admitted that one of his countrymen would be 
execute a monument in English style. BES 


BAe 


{LLUSTRATIONS. — 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CHAPEL OF ST, JOHN BAPTIST, aN 
FROM STEPS OF HEN&Y ViI’S CHAPEL, SHOWING POR 
BRONZE GATES, HENRZ VII'3 CHAP:L © | 


most magnificent in the Abbey, and it. certainly is 1 
matched for height, but to find a space for it an alta 


and Marv be Bouun, the children of HuUMPHRE 
Bonun and the grandchildren of Epwarp I., once. 
in the Confessor’s chapel, and was’ displaced for a‘s 
purpose. The tomb of the Earl of ExrTer was bui 
himself and his two wives, but the second, who surviv. 
him, refused to be buried on the left side, and consequel 
she les at Windsor. The chapel of St. John the B 


supposed that only the porch is entitled. to that nam 


Some canopy-work which is over the doorway origina 
belonged to a chantry in the old lady chapel. which 
demolished to make way for the chapel of Henry 
Abbot Fascet’s monument is interesting, as the canop 
remains, while the canopies were removed from the tomt 
of Abbot CoicueEsTER and Bishop O’RuTHTALL. Colonel 
PopHam, whose tomb is also to be seen, was one of tk 
commanders atsea under the Commonwealth ; his m 


allowed the monument to remain. The slab bearing t 
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THE GALIFORNIAN COMPETITION. 
si W* have from time to time recorded the various stages of 
_. ¥Y-_ the International ‘Competition for the Phoebe Hearst 
Architectural Plan for the University of California. The 
rustees have now issued the report on the final competition, 
which, as already announced, resulted in the victory of M. E. 
Bénard, of Paris. The report is as follows :— 


To the Trustees of the Phebe A. Hearst Architectural 
: for the University of California. 


_* ~ Insubmitting their report on the final competition for the 
Phebe A. Hearst Architectural Plan of the: University of 
California, the members of the jury desire to express their 
admiration of the excellent designs submitted, and to congratu- 
late the trustees on the satisfactory results obtained. 

. Owing to the recent illness of Mr. R. Norman Shaw he was 
_unable to serve, and was replaced on his suggestion, and by 
_ general consent, by Mr. John Belcher of London, as the English 
representative on the jury. 

_ The four architects of the jury arrived in San Francisco on 
he morning of August 30, 1899, where they were met by the 
other member of the jury, Regent J. B. Reinstein, of the 
~ University of California. 
; On the day of their arrival the jury went to Berkeley and 
_made a preliminary inspection of the site, noting the general 
disposition of the grounds, their boundaries and surroundings. 
Later in the day the jury met and duly organised. Mr. J. L. 
Pascal «as elected president ; Dr. Paul Wallot was elected 
vice-president; Mr John Belcher was elected recording 
~ secretary Mr. Paul B. Tuzo was then named as genera! 
secretary to the jury ; 

- = On the morning of August 31 the jury met in the Ferry 
_ Building, in San Francisco, in which, by courtesy of the 
Harbour Commissioners of San Francisco, the drawings had 
. been arranged. Foilowing the methods employed at Antwerp, 
~ each drawing had been carefully covered and*sealed. At the 
_ direction of the jury the seals on the coverings were then 
~ broken and the drawings uncovered, but the seals over the 
‘devices were left unbroken. The jurors at once proceeded to 


Plan 


. 


ft 


A 


satisfy themselves whether or not the competitors had complied 


with the conditions of the programme, after which they devoted 
themselves to a detailed examination of the drawings. 
_ The jurors continued their deliberations on September 1 
_ and 2 ut the Ferry Buildings On Monday, the 4th, they again 
visited the site, and by the aid of photographs of the drawings 
tested the adaptability of each to the situation and contour of 
/ the grounds ; on this and the following days they restudied the 
drawings and compared their respective merits, the final 
_ decision being reached on September 7. ; 
_ Before commenting upon the drawings which were suc- 
cessful, the jury beg to state that, as anticipated, the general 
_ quality of the work submitted by the eleven, chosen from the 
‘ninety-eight who submitted drawings at Antwerp, is of a high 
‘character, and gives evidence that great thought and study 
have been expended by the authors in the presentation of their 
Tespective schemes. The liberty to extend the site beyond the 
oundaries originally stipulated has not generally been abused, 
nd the freedom allowed in dealing with the whole problem, 


_ while increasing the difficulties of the competitors, has resulted 
_ ma Considerable variety in the solution of the problem. The 


_ designs submitted differ in many ways.. The disposition and 
| character of the dormitories have evidently been regarded from 
distinctly opposite points of view, some’ giving them great 
‘Prominence, others treating them as a feature outside the 
University proper. Some designs preserve the brooks, others 
_ Givert.or alier them. Some make a much greater use of the 
_ hillside than others, and there has been considerable variety 
shown in the seclection of the axis of the composition 
~ In artiving at their decision of the respective position and 
‘merit of the several designs, the jury have had all these points | 
in mind, and have considered the following as of special 
-importance:— 

_ 1 Thatthe buildings should generally represent a University 
rather than a mere architectural composition. 


_2 That there should be a convenient grouping of the educa- 


tional sections without undue crowding or prevention of pos- 
sible future extension 


3. That the 


Wlies==(04 ai 
__ +The jury décided to limit themselves to five rewarded 
p Gehgns tet! Se, ' 

| Referring to the design placed first, the foregoing points 
i as admirably dealt with by its author. He has pro- 
) du ed a plan of great general. beauty, and at no time was 
_ there any divergence of opinion ‘amongst the jurors as to its 
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All has been arranged within the prescribed limits. The 
woods and brooks have been very generally preserved, whilé 
the grove in the south-west corner has been so brought into the 
composition as to form a prolongation of “Fine Arts Square,” 
from which its beauty can be appreciated. | 

From the centre of Fine Arts Square a main avenue leads 
to the principal University buildings, where the author takes 
advantage of the plateau on the south to form his epen 
athletic field, thus again obtaining a grand Open space He 
bounds that side of the space with his gymnasium, under the 
shade of which are arranged the seats for the spectators of the: 
outdoor games, 

In regard to the upper part of the plan some modification 
.and’simplification of arrangement may be necessary, as some 
of the buildings placed there should be nearer their related. 
departments: in the University, and’a greater unity of scale 
preserved : 

The elevations are excellent in scale, character and nicety of 
proportion, and the drawings are beautifully rendered. 

In the design. placed second, the author has -_produced-an_. 
orderly and reasonable plan, and has’ respéctéd the natureof | 
the site. He has preserved the woods and trees and placed 
the athletic grounds in a good position. He has given great | 
prominence to the dormitories as a part of the University, but 
they are unfortunately indicated with a “mo tony. quite 
unnecessary to the scheme, while the gardens *to these follow 
the water-course in-their rear, and are well atranged for quiet 
resort and study. The University buildings appear crowded, 
and the plateau in front of them rather small in comparison 
with the avenue leading up to it. Sas 

The whole design is, however, very artistic, reasonable’ in 


scale, and suitable for University buildings. : 

The third design departs materially from the method 
adopted by the other competitors, and disposes of the whole of 
the buildings in the form of an amphitheatre, whose axis is 
parallel to the line passing between Gakland and Berkeley The 
design is most artistic in conception, but cannot be considered 
as the best solution of the problem. The dormitories are well 
planned and placed. : 

The author has shown his scheme on a larger area, whereas. 
the same disposition of the buildings within the smaller or 
prescribed limits, as suggested in his alternate plan, is more 
practicable. 

In the design placed fourth there is a general reasonable- 
ness, but the author has not taken: advantage of the possi- 
bilities of his scheme. The disposition of his buildings on 
a long avenue facing the Golden Gate is somewhat monoton- 
ous . He has preserved the woods and placed his athletic fields 
in a good position _ The dormitories as placed radiating on the 
hillside appear better on the plan than they would in execution. 
The group shown in detail, though fine in many respects, is 
not the jury’s idea of a University building. 

In the fifth design the author has kept the woods and 
brooks, and also maintained ample means of access from both 
directions, The athletic ground placed on a high plateau gives 
a fine prospect, but is probably not in the best position, or as 
accessible to the public as it should be. Its situation would 
moreover involve an immense expenditure for retaining walls, 
grades, &c. The repetition of the blocks of buildings designed 
for different uses in the large central quadrangle, located as 
they are on different planes, is not to be commended, nor is 
such an arrangement adaptable to extension. The jury con- 
sider the general design to be rather an interésting study than | 
a practicable plan for a University. 

In apportioning the amount to be awarded to each com 
petitor, the jury have taken into consideration the great 
superiority of the design placed first over all others submitted, 
and have decided upon the following division :— 


First prize : - . 810,000 
Second prize . A : 4,000 
Third prizé2-.4 ; : : 3,000 
Fourth prize. : : : ; » - 2,000 


Fifth prize : , : : : 9 1,000- 733 

After the foregoing portion of the report had been adopted, 
the jury proceeded to open the letters and remove the seals 
covering the mottoes, and found that the authors of the 
rewarded designs are as follows :— : 

First.—Monsieur E. Bénard, 29 Boulevard Péreire, Paris. 

Second —Messrs. Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. ; 

Third. — Messrs. D. Despradelle & Stephen Codman, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 
Fourth —Messrs. Howard & Cauldwell, 10 and 12 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Fifth —Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, 16 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 

The, jury, after an examination of the references and cer- 
ificates submitted by M. Bénard, declare that this architect 
offers the guarantees which justify his being entrusted with the 


It combines good 
tment of the individual buildings. 


. 


Beperionity. as Lae is 
pe grouping with a great variety in the 


execution of the work. : 
It is a-matter of congratulaticn to the members of the jury 


wae 


that they are able to record the fact of their practical unanimity 
in all the decisions arrived at, and in concluding their report 
they desire to record their appreciation of the breadth of view 
and the generosity ‘of Mrs. Hearst. in instituting the com- 

etition, and of the care,and intelligence with which it has been 


similar competitions in the future, and, finally, their sense « 

the honour conferred upon them by their share init. ~ 
J. L. Pascal... WALTER COOK, - 
JOHN BELCHER. J. B. REINSTEIN, 
PAUL WALLOT. "is aes 


cartied out: from :beginning to end, which makes it a model for| San Francisco : September 7, 1899. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 


ing last at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes" 


Prynne, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected members :— Messrs. R. E. 
Hemingway, J. A. Jones, A. GR. Mackenzie and F. Nicholls. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, a unanimous vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. W. E. Riley for his hospitality on the 
occasion of the Association’s visit to the Millbank Estate 
Building on February 24. 

The President announced the commencenient of the follow- 
ing classes :—Colour Decoration, March 14, lecturer Mr. Avo 
Hart; Quantity Surveying, March 21, lecturer Mr. H. J 
Leaning ; Mensuration, Land Surveying, Levelling, April 4, 
lecturer Prof. H. Adams. : 

Mr. C. E. Bateman read the following paper on 


Small Houses. : 
The subject of small houses that has been set for me to 
speak upon this evening, in order that I might draw your 
criticism and raise a discussion, is perhaps the most difficult 


that could be given to me, because everyone here is acquainted | . 


with the conditions, and as English architects you know all 
about domestic architecture, It is therefore with very great 
diffidence that I venture to,submit my short and limited ex- 
periences for your consideration, but I do so in the hope that 
you will be so kind as to givé éxpression to any exception which 
you may take to any of my remarks, so:that the discussion may 


be of greater value’ than the paper, which I am sure will be |: 


the case. ee; 


My remarks are supposed~to ‘apply to houses between the. 


limits of, say, 8co/. and 2,500/, which down in the country is 
the most usual class we have to deal with. vepemes 


The following is the accommodation of an-actual example 


of the Jower limit. : 3 

Lower Limzt.—Porch and lobby, two sitting-rooms, 17 feet 
by 13 feet, pantry, larder, wine cupboard, kitchen, scullery, 
coals, ashes, water-closet, five bedrooms—13 feet 6 inches by 


13 feet 6 inches, 12 feet by 13 feet, 13 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, 


13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 3'inches, and 12 feet by 10 feet 
6 inches ; bath, linen cupboard. _~ ae 


Ground floor area . ; 944 feet at 155. 103d. ee 4750 
. First 3) ° : 734 ; oe 
-°4,678 ~ at 8. 8id. = 747 
Cube . - hs = F-26, 001 > O20 TRO 
Cost £750, at 54 percent. . x £39 7 6 
Ground rent 25. a yard eGR RRS AO 520 


EEE RAS £44.17 6 
. Rent obtained, £45. ass 5 
Higher Limit.—Forathe higher limit I also give from an 


actual example the ‘following “accommodation : — Entrance, | 


cloak-recess, hall, 14 feet by 14 feet ; drawing-room, 18 feet by 
14 feet ; bay and ingle, 4 feet 6 inches by 8 feet ; dining-room, 
21 feet by 14 feet 6 inches ; service door billiard-room, 22 feet 
by 17 feet ; bay and recesses, lavatory, pantry, 14 feet by 7 feet, 
wine cupboard under stairs, servants’ ‘sitting-room, 14 feet by 
12 feet, working kitchen, 14 feet by 14 feet, sink, back stairs, 
trade entrance, larder, servants’ yard and covered way to coals, 
ashes, knives, boots and water-closet.-. Bedrooms over hall, 
dining-room and drawing-room, ‘two over _billiard-room, 
dressing-room_ over entrance, two rooms over kitchen, box- 
room over larder, bath-room and water-closet. 


Ground floor area—House . -* . i 2,317 sq. feet 
Outbuildings. . eer yx 
Stablés-855047-3°8 oe S266 Sot cree 
35326: 245. at 14ss 342,324. 
"2526385 
5,589 ,, at 85. 4d. = £2,326 


3 61,851 feet at 73d, = £1,935 
2,249 33 Ode. = 60 
13,537., 9. 6d. = 


773037 


reves 
aks 425331 


Total” a s oe 


Contract, 2,3252° 422% 
Ground rent at 2s. a-yard, 50/. 


As a general rule, the smaller the house the better, and the 
more certain the inferest;on outlay. _ The character and sur- 
roundings of the land should govern the character of the house 
and it requires restraint not to put too good a house on the 
land. It requires the genius of the speculating builder to 
obtain more. than 6 per cent interest on the outlay, and this is 
difficult to get. ; The. question of outlay must receive our con- 
sideration, because a man cannot live at a higher rental than 
a certain proportion of his income, which some put down at 
one-tenth. One also must also take into consideration the 
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‘upon this fundamental and important consideratio: 
enough to shut out too much sun in summer, but 
sible to obtain the sunshine if the rooms are placed on 
“wrong side of the house. When advising upon t 


| and the fall in the land be ail in one direction, half 


“placed south-east so as to have sunshine for breakfa 


‘for a dining-room, because the evening meal for more 


© 


variations in fashion and depreciation upon a change o 
or ownership. ve SS TE ile 
Economy of necessity is of the utmost importance, 
times with advantage, as more houses are spoilt by havin 
much money badly spent upon them than too little ; be 
tunately for us, a client does not always look to his ho 
one of his most saleable investments, but nevertheless 
be one of his available‘assets. ~ “5 SME Sa eee ee 
Birmingham, like many large towns of recent grow he 
little or no available land near its centre for residences, as it i 
more valuable for business purposes and workmen’s dwel 
the distance, therefore, has to be bridged over by rail, 
or omnibus. This may seem an unimportant matter, 
a man is engaged in some business which leaves him fre 
a couple of hours in the middle of the day he often tak 
opportunity of going home for luncheon ; it is therefore 


the aspect Every ray of sunshine should be made av 
No house cin be considered: satisfactory which can 

itself and its occupants with the sun as it passesy or appe: 
pass, from east to west; and too much stress cannc tb 


of a site, keep this well in mind ; for should. the su 


are.at anend. The most difficult plan to arrange 
approach and the front door. of necessity come on 
east, for the reason that the dining-room, bein 


luncheon, the front door has to be placed southward 
ward of it. If eastward, the entrance has to be crosse 
service from the kitchen ; and if southward, servant 
long distance to go round the dining-room to admit vi 

I think you will. agree with me that a western asp 


half the year is taken by lamplight, and no direct su 
upon the room for breakfast, and very little for lunche 

While upon the question of approach, I should advis 
porches placed in an internal angle, wth the doorway 
diagonal, should be avoided, as they are very difficul 
up to Porches are not easy to treat, as, when small 
usual type, they seem to bé stuck on and to have the 
of the dog kennel or furniture van. — When large 
two storeys high, they certainly look better, but ar 
and I am inclined to think the recessed porch is ch 
it gives scale to a small house and forms in the h 
venient bay-window recess. The space over the to 
door may form a useful cupboard for rugs, tennis rackets, | 

After having considered the possibilities of the. A 
aspects and approach, the next point will be to det i 
number of storeys required to contain the accommodation 
the country basement kitchens are not advisable,.as no 
can be kept where the kitchens are not on the level. 
avoid cellars as much as possible, as they entail co 
outlay for a provision which is really but little used, w 
the smaller class of house under consideration sufficien 
for wine or beer may generally be found under the : 


going down three or four steps.to the bottom of the 

- Having disposed of the cellars the ground 
receive our attention, but we must not get too m 
a particular arrangement without carefully considering 
room floor and the roof plan. This latter is so_ 
not only from the nature of our climate and on 
capacity of attics for containing bedrooms, but al 
effect it produces in external appearance, so that the 
great measure governs the plan itself, and unless it 
ride comfortably on the walls and with its spans 
easily and simply into one another, the’ general hai 
homegeneous character of the whole block will be spi ilt 

I have found a space of 17 feet will give usefu 

placing the joists underneath the. wall-plate, and b 
them through and spiking them to the feet of the rafters. 
tie is obtained. Stud up to the rafters with the 
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feet from the floor and place’ the purlins above the ceiling 
ts at the intersection with the rafters, and you will have a 
ng, rigid and economical roof. ene fheape 
.. Trussed purlins are very. useful as forming the sides of the 
attics, and will often be found-more convenient than. principals, 
_ especially in wide spans, as the sill piece can be used as the 
bearer for the attic joists, and the wall plate be. kept to 7 feet 
- from the first floor. I generally use 43-inch. by 3-inch rafters, 
_ placed 16 inches centre to centre, with ri-inch by 4-inch 
purlins, and plates 9 inches or 11 inches wide. . This latter is a 
ise precaution, especially in r1-inch hollow walls, as support 
thus obtained from the inner as well as the outer 4} inches of 
e brickwork Pee SRS SRC 
_. Boarding the roofs gives an additional strength, and 
_ although it raises the cost it makes the attics much warmer, and 
you have slept in attics all your life; as I have done, you will 
_ realise this advantage _If boarding cafinot be adopted Willes- 
_den paper is a useful substitute, and should be placed on the 


_ whole torched up solid, as the tiles are put.on to keep the fine 
driving snow from getting in and to keep out the draught. 
_ ,.. As regards roof coverings it will be agreed that stone slates 
_ from Northamptonshire and the Cotswold Hills are without 
doubt the best, not only from their strength and _ lasting 
“qualities, but also for their appearance They require to be 
carefully laid in the first instance, as they are not easily 
repaired, except by men from the district where they are 
tained ; in fact, men used to handle the Colleyweston slates 
cannot lay those from the Cotswolds, and-vice versé. The 
_ Colleyweston slates are pointed, and the Cotswolds are not. 
The cost comes out to about 2c5 to.30s. a square more than 
_ tiles, which mounts up ; but they are worth a sacrifice to obtain 
Anexample may be seen at Mr Peto’s house in Harrington 
“Gardens, and of course every one is familiar with them who 
‘Knows Oxford. If stone ridges cannot be used, buff-coloured 
tile ridges look the best Tiles make a roof warmer than slates, 
‘and where sound old ones can be obtained they look all the 
_ better for being weathered. Most of our modern tiles won’t 
‘change colour, or if they do, go black all of a piece, which is 
as bad The smooth snrface, due to the machine pressing 
used in their. manufacture, accounts somewhat for this; but 
they are also very much thinner than theold ones, causing the 
roof lines to look hard for the roofs.-- Half-round ridge tiles 
are preferable perhaps to those with ornamental tops. 
Fortunately, green’ slates are more easily obtainable than 
formerly, and the cost of: those from ‘Llandilo, in South Wales, 
iS not so very great I have tried the experiment of laying 
‘mM in narrow courses, the long way of the slates going in the 
mé direction as the laths ; in this way they come more in the 
roportion of tiles and with a pleasing effect — Never use a red 
igé with green slates ; a blue ridge makes a much softer 
ish against the sky . There has been of late years a crusade 
ainst slates, and the purple-coloured Bangors are certainly 
compromising with red bricks, but the blue-grey upon white- 
hed brickwork (rough cast) are not so objectionable. If 
S are introduced, make the ends steeper by lengthening the. 
idge 3 or 4 feet, so as to correct the dropping effect where 
eh on the diagonal This necessitates altering the gauge of 
the laths, but it is not,a difficult matter. 
; Before leaving the rcofs a word: might be said about lead, 
mowing to its cost it has to be used very sparingly. . Ina 
icheap house parapets and lead gutters are out.of the 
estion, and one often has to use cement flashings to chimneys 
here tiles are employed Cement, however, will not always 
Ghere to the smooth pressed tiles without they are. chipped. 
lead-work - 1s €xpensive one must not have too many 
mers, and it is not easy to design a house without dormers or 
utters ; in fact, it is. difficult, but it is a useful exercise, as 
€ are: two of the points where snow and wet may most 
asity get in. : ; 


os Zinc is.a_poor 


I substitute for lead, and its life is very short, 
cially when exposed. to the _effectsof atmosphere contain-. 
emical. acids,- though in the country, and if of strong: 
,it may be used with care - ; 
unning the roofs over the walls of gables always seems. 
©. most practical and simple way of keeping the wall dry, 
bile It saves flashing, but there is a peculiar charm about 
coped gable, which marks the verticality of the gable in 
fast to the horizontal.line of the eaves... When a soft stone 
used, the. coping should: be laid..on a damp-course’ 
‘Yun out instead of having: kneelers, as.the water 
whois interrupted here, soaks through the. stone and 
the room — When. this method is ‘adopted, a flat 
ton‘about 4 inches thick with a good overhang is the. 


ard bricks on edge with a tile creasing will keep out the 
i this case kneelers must.be arranged, or else the bricks 
unless clip irons are,used, in which case they are apt to 
iS if the would tumble off. ~.. =. © ae 

‘to, the projection of eaves, unless the soffits are. 
ed they ook thin if projecting more-than 9. inches to the 
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top of the rafters with «an additional intermediate lath, the 
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back of the spout. Gardeners do not like a large projection, as 
the wall creepers get little or norain upon them. This goes to 
show that eaves keep the walls dry. When arranging the 
eaves and spouting look out for opening casements ;. itis 
trying to find that the windows won’t open more than 6 inches 
or 9 inches. Half-round eaves-spouts are as good as any. — 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whethér 
chimneys on inside or on the outside walls make the 
rooms the most warm. Those in favour of inside stacks say 
that all the heat is thus conserved, while others maintain that 
an outside wall is cold unless it has a chimney in it. A safe 
way is to put some inside and some out, this being the arrange: — 
ment that looks the best ; and it is advisable, for appearance, to 
have as few large and high chimneys as possible, as- the 
external facing is.increased by multiplying the stacks, while 
they always look shorter and smaller in the work than on the 
drawings. Chimneys should..be looked upon ‘as miniature 
tuwers, not stalks. The roof and chimney design, with the 
general grouping, will often make or mar a house 

The term bungalow has had a good run for some time, but 
it is misleading ; a house with simply a large and spreading 
roof is not of necessity a bungalow, and I doubt if it is an 
economical treatment, while it savours somewhat of affecta- 
.tion. 

There is not much to be learnt from old houses about the 
planning of the bedroom floor, as in these the majority of the 
rooms lead out of one another and there are no. original 
sanitary arrangements. These are points which would be con- 
sidered serious defects in a modern house. One can, however, 
learn a great deal from them in the treatment of their plaster 
ceilings to be seen not only in the best bedrooms but also in 
the attics. _Chastleton, in Oxfordshire, and - Daneway, in 
Gloucestershire, may be given as good examples. Iron case- 
ments are still expensive, and if many are inserted the price 
runs up; two opening casements and often only one are quite 
sufficient in a window; two hollows run round the edge of 
wooden casements will keep the wet from driving through in 
exposed positions. It is not often that one can avoid lath and 
plaster partitions, as the number ‘of bedrooms cannot be 
obtained in a two-storey house by simply carrying up the walls. 
They are, however, a great nuisance, as they invariably both 
crack from the shrinkage of the timberand also more especially 
when carrying any portion of the roof This has been recog: 
nised in one estate near Birmingham, where the surveyor . 
declines to pass plans where they are shown If open timber 
ceilings are adopted for the ground-floor rooms, it is very diffi- 
cult to introduce rolled iron joists to carry walls The use of 
expanded metal lathing would, I think, avoid some of the 

‘cracking, but the intersection of the partition with the wall is 
the -point where the. greatest difficulty occurs; 17 feet by. 
13 feet is a very workable size fora bedroom, while 10 feet 
wide is about the minimum for comfort 

As to internal plumbing, it is hopeless to say anything about 
sanitary fittings, as they are changing every day, but-a com- 
bined iron bath and lavatory, known as the Brampton, is a 
useful arrangement. For water-closets, I prefer the lead traps 
to the basins, as there is less fear of breakage at the joint with - 
the soil pipe.. In order to avoid flooding from the freezing of 
pipes, expose and fix them all in wooden grounds on the top of 
the plaster. This keeps them clear of the brickwork, while a 
gas jet or lamp in the water-closet will keep the flushing-tank 
from freezing. Round circulating tanks seem to work the best, 
and are the strongest. If these can be placed in a cupboard 
off the passage instead of in the bath-room, the linen is not 
affected by the sieam from the bath, and can ‘be got out when 
the bath is being used, while the passage may be’to some - 
extent warmed It is, I presume, unnecessary to point out . 
the great disadvantage. of ever putting the bath-room and 
water-closet over a living-room, not only because of a possible. 
collapse, but also because of the nuisance arising from the noise. 
Provision should be made for stopping the supply with stop- > 
taps, say near the scullery-sink, if that is wheré the main comes - 
in, as then the scullery tap will empty the pipes A stop valve 


fixed just behind the ball valve will facilitate taking’ off for 


repairs in the water-closet. A scouring joint to empty the 
kitchen back boilers in case of repairs must not be overlooked. 
When arranging the staircase, remember elderly people will _ 
have to use it _ Upon the recommendation of the coroner, no 
Staircase is passed in Birmingham without a hand or wall rail. . 


‘It is also well to bear in mind that sometimes coffins have to. 


be carried down the stairs, and that it is unseemly to have 
carpenters in the house to break up the stairs or for the coffin 
to be let down through a window. The position of the staircase" 
frequently dominates the arrangement. of a plan, especially 
when we have attics.. For this reason a T-shaped plan is often 

convenient, as the stairs will then land in the centre of the 
attics, avoiding passages, which are. almost impossible to 

arrange, owing to the want of head room under the rafters; and 

particularly under the valleys. If stairs are carried up between © 
walls, 3 feet 9 inches is about a minimum width. . These walls 
can be wrought framed up with 7 inches by 24 inches (timber 
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‘isa poor exchange for the old-time method, a: 
larger panels have to be avoided. Except. 
cumstances, pitch pine is liable to split, and 
unstained, ~ Square-framed doors are really qui 
When ‘the panels are thick, in order to prevent 
styles have the edges ofthe panels double reba 
the smallness of{our rooms it is a great advante 
them so that they can be thrown together by 
doors. If you set the hall in the middle an 
room into it on each side*you obtain quite a bi 
room for special occasions. “ -Sliding doors for this purpose 
a nuisance, and folding them back like shutters is as ¢ 
way as any, but look out: for the projection — now! 
skirtings and lock furniture, and use projecting butt: 

4 ‘hig 


and plaster between with good effect) Thick cords run through 

ring brackets are more agreeable than wall rails. For open 

stairs and Jandings saw-cut balusters and panels of #-inch 

square bats in patterns are a pleasant change and inexpensive 

+f not over elaborate. Many handrails are spoilt by being over 

moulded, which makes them uncomfortable to the touch., The 

nosing to the steps is best flat-rounded on the top side so as to’ 
avoid cutting the stair-carpet ; 33-inch or 4-inch square néwels, 

carried up to the ceiling, help to support trimmers and beams, 

and appear to enclose the stairs and give you moré for the 

money than turned oak newels. To place the staircase in the 
‘middle of the plan. sayes, passages, as_ the bedrooms can be | 
entered from all round the,landing, but for light and ventilation 

a staircase against an. outside wall.is better ; borrowed light. 
through doors and screens is a-poor substitute for direct window 
light. The starting of the stairs as: often better out of sight of 
the front door, and if plannéd,to Jead out of a lobby instead of 
directly from the hall the latter- can be made a more comfort- 
able sitting-room. Owing to the number of doors in. a hall | 
there is of necessity a certain amount of draught. The sitting-- 

hall and ingle-nook are often applied to houses which are really |. 
not big enough to receive them; hence they are terribly” 

cramped, or else other points have been so sacrificed to obtain 
them that the balance is on the wrong side. 

A sitting-hall gives a certain spaciousness:on entering, but" 
is not much use unless it is, say, 12 feet by 15 feet, with the | 
staircase. shut off from it. Ingle-nooks want to be at least 
4 feet 6 inches deep from: the face of the opening to ‘the 
chimnéy-breast, so as to admit of two persons sitting at the®} 
side, and they should be 9 feet or 10 feet wide, to save scorch- 
ing their clothes. [am not certain if fixed seats’areso good | 
as saddle-back chairs. We have all, 1 suppose, met with the 
difficulty of getting dog gratés to draw properly, and I shall be 
glad to hear if any one has found a remedy for their smoking. 
It is a good plan to narrow the opening to the flue from back 
to front, bfinging it over and taking it back again higher up, 
the opening to the flue being 6 inches or 9 inches from back to 
front Very sharp twists are bad, but gradual and easy bends | 
are. a help ; lining” the flues’ with ro-inch fireclay “pipes is a‘ 
good practice, but €xpensive.” I am inclined to ‘think that the 
position of doors and windows'and the direction of the draughts 
hasa good deal to do with causing smoky chimneys. One may 
generally rely on most Of the flues going’ badly for the first 
twelve months, until they get dry, when pots may be added as. 
necessary, and it will be well to keep these of varying heights, - 
which sometimes prevents the smoke from one flue being | 
drawn down an wnuséd flue adjoining it. Nine-inch square 
flues are too small, as there must be taken into account the | 
clogging of the soot, which hardens and will not brush out. I} 
much prefer stone and marble chimney-pieces, because they 
come then into the contract and are put in as the work goes’ 
up, avoiding the stock pattern which we are compelled so often’ 
toadopt I think a red stone if it is of a bright colour looks 
best. A good builder will make the wood chimney-pieces just 
a$ well as anybody else, and although it saves trouble’ to go to 
a specialist, thé stock-pattern effect is nearly always obvious. — 

In arranging the lighting of the rooms allow for a: discount 
for curtains and blinds. If mullion windows aré adopted one 
light extra should be provided to meet this loss. In spacing 
out 1 foot 6 inches to 1 foot 8 inches centre to centre works 
well for 43-inch by 3-inch wood and for light stone mullions, 
while 1 foot 10 inches is the limit for 10-inch by-5-inch moulded 
stone mullions ; 6 feet 6 inches and 4 feet’ 6 inches is a good’ 
section for a Square stone mullion. When Bath is used and 
carefully sawn it requires little labour upon it; at any rate, do 
not permit the drag tool or comb to be used. Heads and sills _ 
are best ndt less than three courses of bricks deep, except for 
very small windows. Avoid getting the jamb stones of only 
two dimensions where toothing into the brickwork ;° vary their 
length as much as possible to avoid a méchanical appearance. — 

_ Sash windows are perhaps the most draught-proof and 
water-tight, particularly as they are not usually filled with lead 
lights, but they govern to a large extent the character of ‘the | 
elevation and are not always admissible.’ It is also a question | 
if the slight inlet of air through lead lights—that’ is, supposing. 
them to be of good quality—is not an advantage in ventilation, 
especially where the rooms are low. ies iets 

_ Thick leads and two or at most three panes of glass in 

width to the light are better than very small squares. Put in- 
plenty of saddle-bars, as cleaning the windows Spee tne 
joints and lets in the‘wet ; 3-inch bars are not even. Bay: 
windows to be any use want to be big enough. Two canted 
angles at the ends are better than only one, anda strip up into |. 
the bay gives‘an elevation to the seat which is agreeable when 
looking through the window or down into the room.) i 
Low, wide windows perhaps light a room most agreeably, 
and prevent the sun’s rays from penetrating too far into the: 
toom in the summer when the sun is higher than in the winter. | ought to be kept soft ‘and ‘somewhat 

_In house-work joinery is an important trade, but owing to dierent from carved stone or wood. Fo 

the small stock of timber kept in country places it is difficult to'| study the old examples to get into 
get it good. The mechanical process of drying now in vogue’! properly. Both for the snail -and larg’ 
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shelves over run 7 inch 
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increased in'sizé and has a fireplace 
servants’ ‘sitting-room.. 
- Many people prefer the scullery to be 
and the kitchen proper to become the sery 
‘this is a useful arrangement ina small as 1 
house, as in the smaller the same 100 
-breakfast—an advantage where only 
the sitting-rooms are not ‘dusted until | 
The rule that says a kitchen should be. ; the 
room applies to atlarge as well’as a small house, beca 
larger the dining-room ‘the more. people th 
for. One cannot do very much inthe way 
so luxuriously provided for in old 
knives and: boots, with perhaps a 
but even these should be in a separat 
the tradesmen’s entrance, and must be 
stable yard, where there isone. © 
 Buff-coloured: tiles, perhaps, look: the “cle 


floors and larders, but are somewhat softer 
Ruabon wire-cut 6-inch by 3-inch tiles last ane 

“entrance passages and floors of ingle-nooks, but! 
] prefer stone paving, the same raised up 3. : 
above the floor of the room. ‘>In the Cotswold. 
ordinary stone from the hard bed is used for pavil 

a very pleasing colour. Wood-block floors ¢ 
to use, except, perhaps, in a billiard-room, 
gets a good ha from the concrete bed 
~ Panelling and fitments are almost out ¢ 
houses ‘of this type, not to mention orn 
Necessities for comfort must ‘not ‘be s 
‘they can be inserted afterwards. 
_ “As to plastering, it is better to” carry it rounc 
to the windows intread’ of using wood linings. 
which only get coyered up with curtains, b' 
are liable to injury from staybars, &c, they 
in cement. No mouldings “are requir 
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cessary itis to keep the panels exactly the same 
, while a gradual and almost imperceptible diminishing 
ight is desirable as you rise up the wall in the small panel 


As to decoration I cannot say very much. Unless you are 
» fond of colour and know how to treat. it you will be 
into difficulties, while the selection of wall-papers for 
-is conducive to more ructions than anything else... For 
my own:part the whitewash: brush is, I think, a handy instru- 
ment, and white paintis,easilymixed. =. 
__ Concerning the external. appearance.we: must again turn to 
rammar of old examples, It does not follow that because 
ething looks well in an old. building-it will look well if 
introduced straight “away into a new one—the glamour of age 
will be wanting, the scale will probably be different and the 
surroundings. of totally another character; but the close and 
ured study of old work is without’ doubt an essential part 
r education, guiding-our minds, to value certain ranges of 
proportion and teachingius the value of surface. cht oer 
sort To suppose atone time or another everyone does a. half- 
timber house and wishes they had not after a later inspection. 
There will be a day of reckoning hereafter when the dilapida- 
tion taken on these top coats of deal boards. It is a great 
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require to be renewed and regularly painted. Five pounds 
‘for the jobbing builder does not seem much, but repre- 
interest on 100/. ; this would probably pay the difference 
st of oak or stone over deal, or cover a good deal of that 
in workmanship that is so wanting at the present day. 
ses built of brick entirely look better in the work than on 
rawings, especially in a neighbourhood where good bricks 
e obtainable ; while if the bricks are ‘bad whitewash them, 
her with’ or without rough cast... This, particular treatment 
being taken up a good deal now, I suppose as a reaction 
1 the scarlet fever we have been suffeting ,from fur, some 
past- Rough cast certainly has.a texture and surface | 
hearly approaching stonework than anything else, but 
fortunately it has a habit-of peeling off and wants doing well. 
lo net think it is possible to lay down any rules for designing 
atisfactory elevation. -It is very much a question of setting 
d of the proportion of.the solids to the voids, an outcome 
surface and colour of the materials employed, and of the 
ng of the blocks of the plan and their roofing: One may 
‘that the: solids diminish and-the voids increase in the 
tk, and you need: not put in what you can possibly leave out. 
m afraid you will think this is a very dry and uninterest-- 
scours€ on Construction, but architecture is nothing but 
struction, with the. addition of a refining and beautifying 
ment,obtained by continued and enthusiastic study, develop- 
‘a certain natural aptitude. ~ . rie ae} ah 
Lhope you will therefore forgive me if I have said nothing 
sh: or very helpful about: designing small houses, and will 
hesitate to criticise and fill up the gaps: that have 
hosed to be left out in so brief a treatment of sucha 
ects: SE eaets <a bateg Stes 
Hon, Secretary read the following communication 
t. Ernest .Newton :—Mr. Bateman strikes a true 
when insisting upon the recognition of the. practical side 
house building. The proper solution of these problems takes 
way on the road to the production of-a good house, 
one note only. All these practical requirements may 
ed, and yet the result may be an uninteresting building 
id of character and quality . Practical problems ‘may be 
ed in Many ways, ali right in varying degrees, but. to solve 
mM eoinpletely I think two senses must be at work, one defi- 
teachable, the other the property of the individual. --It 
enough to give a practical and obvious solution only ; 
aterial we use in building has an expression. proper to 
me: It is not easy.to define this, -but we feel intuitively 
ind wood mus{ be treated differently, one kind of 


in the exterior work to introduce as little as possible that | 
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crime he may commit. The simple roof is undoubtedly the 
form most suitable to our climate, and the most. restful 
to the eye. Good tiles ought not to be difficult to get; thick, 
strong, deep red hand-made tiles, however, are scarcely to: be 
found. Tile-makers are too much in love with a thing like a 
piece of boiler plate painted pink, I believe that if architects 
were more persistent the demand would create the supply. As 
| itis with tiles, soit is with almost all other materials: The 
manufacturers’ ideal is a hard, highly finished article. Finish 
rightly applied has its own beauty and its own place, but its 
application should not be universal. In conclusion, I should 
like to say that what I have endeavoured to make clear is that 
a house that is the outcome of an honest attempt to grapple 
with all the practical difficulties is always respectable, and 
that the ideal house must have all these qualities, plus a flavour ~ 
and distinction of its own The draughtsman’s house, like a 
piece See sketch-book, is a thing without soul or body, 
and is always ridiculous, uninteresting and impossible, 
Mr, A. b. Mitchell, who proposed a vote of thanks,.said no 
reference had been made in the paper to the use of steel in 
construction, whereas for solidityand cheapness it could hardly 
“be equalled. It seemed impossible to build-such houses in,the : 
South at so low a figure as Mr Bateman had mentioned” 
Mr. Beresford Pite seconded the vote, supported by Messrs. 
H. W. Pratt, C. H. Brodie, A. S. Tayler, A. T. Bolton, L. C. 
Riddett, W, E. Hewitt, H. J. Leaning, E, Greenop. and the 


President. 
Mr. Bateman briefly replied. 


SOCIETY. OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


5 paene monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, was held in the library at the Museum, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, on Monday evening, the Hon John Aber- 
cromby in the chair. The first paper was an account of the 
excavation of the Roman station at. Camelon, near Falkirk— 
Dr. Christison, the secretary, noticing the general history of 
the place; Mr. Mungo Buchanan, Falkirk, describing the 
plans, showing the ancient form and disposition of the ramparts 
and ditches, and the included buildings; and Dr. Joseph 
Anderson describing the collections of pottery, ornaments of 
bronze, implements of iron, and objects of stone and bone 
found during the progress of the excavations, Referring to: 
the circumstances which led the Society to undertake the 
work, Dr. Christison stated that, having been informed by Mr. 
J. R. MacLuckie, one of the fellows resident at Falkirk, that 
the southern half of the Roman site at Camelon had been 
feued for thé erection of two foundries, and that the cutting 
of a tailway siding on the ground had beén begun, the 
Council resolved to adopt Camelon as the next field of opera- 
tions in the systematic excavation of Roman sites which they 
had been carrying on for the last five years. -Permission was 
readily granted for the northern half of the site by Mr..Forbes 
‘of Callendar, the proprietor, and for the southern half by.the 
‘feuars, Mr. John: Wilkie and Messrs. R. & A. Main, and Mr. 
Fleming, the farming tenant, with equal readiness afforded 
every facility for the work, which was placed in charge of Mr. 
Alexander. Mackie, under the directions of the committee, who 
-were largely indebted to the practical experience of one of their 
number, Mr..Thomas Ross, architect They also had the invalu- 
able co-operation of Mr. MacLukie and Mr. Mungo Buchanan, 
. Falkirk, a. trained surveyor, whogavehis whole leisuretothe plan- 
ning of the details disclosed from week to week. These proved to 
be more obscure and difficult to trace out than in the case of any 
_of the previous excavated sites. Its position, nearly a mile in 
front of the Antonine vallum, was like that of Birrens and 
Ardoch, and the supposed Roman Lyne, being on a flat which 
sinks abruptly towards the course of the Carron on the northern 
and. part of the eastern sides, sloping more gradually on the 


erently from another. Lead, copper, iron, all have their 
ds heir limitations ; deal must be -treated in one way, 
n er, and so on all through the whole range of 
Che right selection and proper expressive use of 
yan important part in fixing the general character 
ding, and influence that character very considerably. 
| sallthissub-expression, the building must havea note} 
grave, gay, dignified, homely, austere, whatever it is. 
aiming to express., - Locality often, to some. extent, 
his character The conditions may be unvaried. 
rooms, a hall; six or seven bedrooms, cupboards, 
es of all sorts, sanitation, ventilation, all the things 
ightly insisted upon; but if we take house 
vel 
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y from the practical point .of view we may 
Sut nota home. Half timber has led-us-ail 

ne- Ime or another, butyits inherent falseness for 
1s fortunately killing it. Solidity and plenty of wall 
right ; not only do we,want substantial walls, : 
ors ‘and windows, and strong. solid ‘floors. 
use destroys the self-respect of its possessor, : 
me would be an excuse for almost any | 


other sides. The defensive ramparts and trenches were drawn 
round an oblong rectangular space in the angle formed by the 
junction of.a small stream with the Carron, This space was 
-divided into two nearly square enclosures of about 600 by 00 
feet, within which the buildings. were placed in the northern 
-half in approximately parallel. blocks, and in. the ,southern 
half with more irregularity ; but both squares appeared to have 
been divided by wide-streets running.north and south and east 
and west, and intersecting at the centres. The space beyond 
‘the northmost square seemed. also to-have been occupied with 
buildings’and partially protected -by.an extension of the 
fortifications;.so that the whole plan was one of. considerable 
extent and variety of feature,, the details of which could. only 
be made out-by. careful and. prolonged investigation, . Nore of 


‘the early accounts of the place were very precise, .. Buchanan 


in the end of, the sixteenth century mentioned it as a Roman 
fortress having the appearance of a small. city, of which the 
»walls and ditches and remains of the streets were then, trace- 


‘able, though fast: disappearing: by their stones being taken. for 


‘building houses by the, owners of the:land... He also spoke-af; 
inseriptions having been ‘found, but there was no record 
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of these, and the present excavations had yielded but few 
fragments of carved or inscribed stones. Among these was 
4 small altar uninscribed, a stone erected by the twentieth 
legion and a fragment of the sandalled foot of a statue in 
sandstone. The other relics were very numerous, and furnished 
interesting evidence of the manner in which the. Roman 
colonists supplied themselves with the luxuries and comforts to 
which they had been accustomed. ‘Their buildings in some 
cases had glazed windows, and were usually provided with 
hypocausts for heating the rooms in winter. Their tables were 
pientifully supplied with imported Samian pottery, profusely 
ornamented with embossed designs of classic taste, the potters 
stamps showing their derivation from more than fifty different 
makers. The many varieties of household ware manufactured 
in the potteries of the ceritral and southern districts of 
Roman Britain were not less plentiful, and vessels of glass 
of various forms and colours were not uncommon. They were 
also well supplied with the larger and coarser ware of the 
kitchen and the storeroom, such as mortaria and jars of various 
sizes and shapes for wine, water and oil. A single clay lamp 
which was found testified to the use of light in the long dark, 
winter evenings. Their personal ornaments, such as fibule, 
brooches and belt-clasps, were mostly of bronze, but often 
beautifully enamelled, and beads and bangles of glass and jet 
were also common. The iron relics consisted mostly of spear | 
heads of various sizes, axes, mattocks, hasps and nails. A few 
bronze and silver coins were found, on which only the names 
of the Emperors Nero, Domitian and Trajan could be de- 
ciphered ; and these, with the stone erected by the twentieth 
legion, pointed to the occupation of the station in the middle of | 
the second century. - 

In the paper which followed, the Bishop of Bristol gave an 
account of a rematkable cup-marked boulder at Stresa, on the 
Lago Maggiore. The special interest of this example of 
archaic sculpturing lay in the fact that it was named the Saj di 
Gorone, or Stone of the Heel, and the markings on it were 
accounted for by a legend, which he had also found associated 
with a cup-marked slab near Zmutt, in the Zermatt valley, 
which represented them as having been worn in the boulder by 
the rotation of the heels of the Pagan orators turning this way 
and that when addressing the people. This popular or tradi- 
tional association of these sculpturings with heel-marks had 
not been noticed in Britain. : : 

In the last paper the Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, Prestwick, 
described and exhibited photographs of the lower part of the 
shaft and one of the arms ofa fine cross sculptured with inter- 
lacing patterns that had been recently found on the farm. of 
Cairn, in the parish of New Cumnock, Ayrshire, of which he 
exhibited photographs. : 


CONWAY CASTLE. : 

"Lae Mayor of Conway’s statement that the arch which fell 

a week ago in the old castle, over which he has jurisdic- 
tion as the Queen’s constable, was not a portion of the masonry 
which has endured for so many centuries, but was a “restored” 
arch, has given considerable satisfaction to lovers of the inter- 
esting ruin who reside in the town and its vicinity. I have just 
visited the castle, says a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, have seen the débris and have noted the position it 
occupied. -The Mayor’s statement is supported by the appear- 
ance of the stones and the mortar which had been used in their 
binding. Some of the stones seem to be modern and not 
weather-worn. They were probably put in to fill up gaps when 
the arch was rebuilt. The mortar is composed for the most 
part of a powdery lime that whitens the fingers like chalk. I 
picked up occasional lumps of it and found that it could be 
easily crushed, while the original mortar with which the fabric 
was constructed is almost vitreous in its hardness and is clear 
white and semi-translucent, like oyster shell. _ Information was 
not readily obtainable as to when the restoration of the arch 
took place The arch was one of two remaining in the great 
banqueting-hall. This fine apartment stands on the south side 
of the main courtyard, whence it is entered by a single door- 
‘way. It is some 40 yards long by 10 wide, and, when the roof 
existed, was lighted through nine windows, four overlooking the 
Conway valley and the Gvffin valley, four opening into the court- 
yard, and the ninth, at the east énd, being a fine Gothic window, 
the remains of the enfoliation of which may still be'seen.) The 
smaller window embrasures are provided with stone seats of an 
elongated horseshoe form. The appearance of these at once 
gives a human interest to the place and sets the imagination to 
work peopling the great hall and weaving touching little 
histories of the lives of the historic dead. Eight four-centred 


arches supported the roof of the hall, the existing one being. 


that next but one to the east window, and that which has:just 
‘collapsed being next but one to the other extremity of the 
‘apartment. ° Decay of the fabric set in when the lead was 
‘stripped from the timbering in 1665, and that the walls and the 
remaining arch have existed exposed to the weather for nearly 
two and a half centuries is-a good proof of the durability 
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of the masonry. The ‘remaining arch has bee 
repaired recently, and cemented at the top 
Formerly the walls and arches 


probable that the persistent wet weather ‘this wit 
frost of a few weeks back, completed the mischief be: 


cost of any such repairs. © 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

HE ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was he! 

the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, ifton, 
Monday evening, Mr. W. L. Bernard, president, 1e 
Mr. Peter Addie, F.S.I, the city valuer, read a pap 
Removal of Insanitary Areas and the Management o 
ment Schemes under the Housing of the Work 
Act,” which dealt very fully with the various provisions 
Act, and the many difficulties encountered in the adopt 
carrying into effect of these provisions. Mr. Addie’s € 
at Birmingham and elsewhere goes to show that 
difficult problen) to provide working-class dwellings at 
rental without some aid from the rates, especially 
areas, and if the workers are housed in the suburbs tl 
cost of rail or tram communication must be considered — 
conclusion of the paper, a vote of thanks was 
by Mr, Frank Wills and seconded by Mr. J Bick 
both gentlemen testifying to the very interesting nature | 
paper, and to the ability and courtesy” of the city 
Councillor Gilmore Barnett then discussed the paper 
length, showing how vitally this question -affec 
munity and some of the difficulties with’ whic 
bristles. Councillors W. W. Hughes and H F. Cot 
spoke and supported the yote of thanks. After 
acknowledged the vote of thanks a very spirited 
place amongst the members, and the view was gen 
that the cost of building increased the difficulty of a 
solution, more especially as the sound contract 
municipality could not be done at the same low r., 
speculative work. The hon. secretary, in his rema 
for some alleviation of the inartistic and depress 
of these dwellings, even ata slight addition ‘to 
the influence of cleanliness and order on the m 
workers by a certain amount of supervision was free 


“ GENERAL. 
The Late Mr. Thomas-Ismay has bequea hed Mr. 
Riviére’s picture ‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den” to he L 
Corporation. Cie i ae 
Mr. Robert Walker, who was secretary 0 
Glasgow Fine Arts Institute since its opening in 
Friday last. He was much esteemed by artis 
services were of great advantage to the Instittte. 
Ten Blocks of dwellings are-to be erected at Millk 
the London County Council. The tender of Messrs. 
“Santo & Co. amounts to 110,439/. They are to< 
2,448 persons in tenements of one room each, 27. 
rooms each, and 222 of three roomseach 
™M. Paul Meurice has presented to the Biblic 
«Nationale, Paris, about a thousand engravings, 
drawings relating to Victor Hugo. EHS 
The Queen has graciously consented to lend six mini 
to the exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art Society, wh 
be opened on the 2oth inst. . All the-proceeds will be 
to philanthropic purposes. oe) oo 
Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E ,F.G.S., 2 Victori 
London, S.W., and 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
appointed umpire in connection with the Rye Ha 
competition, has submitted his report, placing the 
order of merit. EO ee 
An Order has been made by the Irish Vice- 
the administration of the estate of the late John L. & 
| areWitect« who was one of the Dublin town councillor 
| personal estate is valued at about 8,600/. . Se 
_ The Royal Birmingham Society of Artis 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R A., as their president. — 
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= THE WEEK. 
Wen HER Majesty passes .over Balls Bridge, which 
crosses the river Dodder in the suburbs of Dublin, she 
will have an Opportunity to see a structure which has 
originated a municipal deadlock. When the bridge was 
erected there was not much traffic, and economy compelled 
it to be narrow. Traffic has since increased, and as a 
tramway passes over the bridge the roadway is far too 
inadequate. The tramway company agreed to'pay the cost 
__ of widening and improving the bridge in the most substan- 
_ tial manner, but they declined to be responsible for any 
outlay on decoration. An estimate was prepared for the 
company showing the expense to be 2,500/., but it was pro- 
posed to hand over 3,000/, in payment of all expenses. 
The Council obtained a tender from Messrs. MARTIN for 
the work, and it amounted to 7,230/, Alterations were 
‘made by the engineers which reduced the amount to 
 6,6422 15s. 5d, or more than double the money to be 
__teceived. On Monday last it was proposed to go 
__- on with the- work, but the question arose, Where 
was the money to come from? Counsel were consulted, 
__and they expressed the opinion that the bridge should be 
constructed and the amount recovered from the tramway 
company. As it would be difficult to expect any contractor 
to wait so long, it would be necessary to pay him regularly 
_+ during the progress of the works. The Council have to 
_ include the sum in a new rate, and the legality of that 
course is by no means certain. The members who are 
most anxious to see the work commenced say they must 
decline to sign any of the cheques for payment of the con- 
_ tractor, as they fear they would be held responsible for the 
amount. How the dilemma is to be overcome nobody 
 €an discover, for while all parties are willing to do their 
_ best to obtain a new bridge, there is a risk of a loss of a 
large sum of money. Whoever is selected as contractor 
will have to exercise extreme caution before agreeing to the 
conditions. 


Warton declined to enter into a controversy about the 
etymology of the word “parvis,” but there is no doubt it 
was derived through the French language from the Latin 
word paradisus. Litrrt defines it as the place before the 
~~ principal door of a church, and especially of a cathedral. 
_ But where did the Latin word originate? An interesting 
note on the subject from that erudite etymologist, Sir 
_ GrorcE Birpwoop, appears in the last number of the 
Society of Arts Journal, It runs as follows :—“ Paradise ” 
__—at one time thought to be derived ultimately from either 
(1) the Sanskrit parva-desa, “a far,” “a foreign country,” 
~ para-desi, corrupted to ‘“‘purdasee,” being the name given 
in the Deccan to natives, ¢f Hindustan, or (2) from the 
Sanskrit purva desa [of “Parvaim” above], ‘“ Eastern 
_ country,” familiar in the adjectival form of parviya, corrupted 
__ to “purboe,” originally the name given to Hindoos living to 
_ the east of the Ganges, and then applied to native “ writers ” 
_ and “clerks ” generally—is now traced to the Zend Para- 
_ @aeza “enclosure,” in Persian firdauz, “a garden,” “a 
__. park,” in Greek the “loan word ” paradeisos, and so our 
_ Paradise, the Garden of Eden, Heaven, &c., and parvise, 
the porch under a church tower, or the room above the 
tower porch, or the ‘cloister close” of cathedrals, that of 
_ Chichester being still called Paradise, and of Chester 
__ Sprise Gardens. 


_. _ THE sum of 2,200,000 francs, the estimated cost of the 
_ tebuilding of the Théatre Frangais, was voted on Saturday 
last, and also a sum of 220,000 francs to defray the cost of 
__ the temporary removal to the Odéon Théatre and other 
_ Incidental expenses. M. Guabet, the architect, is quite 
_ Confident that the new theatre will be ready for the matinée 
which is always open to the public on July 14. But he 
_ admits that more work will have to be done than was at 
__ first contemplated. _When it is remembered how slowly the 
_ Works of the Opéra Comique were carried out, M. GUADET 
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will be fortunate if he can perform the task he has under- 
taken in the brief space of four months, It may be men- 


| tioned that M. CuHapE.ie, a contractor, has declared his 


willingness to complete the building in two months. The 
spectators will have to make allowances if parts are un- 
finished. The decoration can hardly be attempted, nor 
will it be possible to put in hands a ceiling painting, for the 
composition required to fill a circle of nearly 7o feet 
diameter is enough to make the greatest painter pause. So 
long as visitors to the Exhibition can witness performances 
on a stage where the Comédie Francaise will be most at ease 
the Government will be satisfied. When the Lxhibition js 
over the troupe will depart on a long provincial tour, and 
the builders and decotators can work at ease without 
interruption. M. Guaper has adopted the system of 
separate contracts. He has selected the contractors who 
have from time to time been engaged on the works required 
on the building lately destroyed. They. have consequently 
a personal interest in the undertaking, and the zeal they are 
now displaying is a guarantee for their success. The works 
will be carried on by night as by day, and it is expected 
that all the contractors will endeavour to facilitate each other’s 
work. The principal differences from the old theatre will 
consist in the more direct arrangement of the staircases, and 
increased width will be given to the corridors: 


THE arrangements about the cost of admission to the 
Paris Exhibition, which is expected to be opened next 
month, have been determined. Tickets, each costing a 
franc, are to be used for admission, and they can: be pur- 
chased in various places. From eight o’clock to ten o’clock 
in the morning two tickets will have to be obtained to gain, 
admission. From ten o’clock to six o’clock in the afternoon, 
one ticket will be sufficient, but after six o’clock two tickets 
will again be required.. On occasions when there are 
spectacles or exceptional attractions the authorities can 
demand from three to five tickets. It is still uncertain at 
what hour at night the exhibition will be closed. 


Most of the houses erected by societies or municipalities 
for the working classes are of the barrack type, but there is 
a reaction against them, and now smaller houses seem 
coming into, favour. They cannot be erected unless in 
places where sites are cheaper than they are in towns. It 
is also necessary to have railway or tramway accommoda- 
tion, and those conditions complicate the problem. It 
would be an advantage if official information were forth. 
coming about the experiments which have been attempted’ 
in various urban districts.. Messrs. CRANFIELD & POTTER, 
architects, have prepared a series of plans (B. T. Batsrorp, 
publisher) of small houses which are well deserving of — 
attention by proprietors who at a little extra expense are 
willing to build in a manner that is not commonplace, nor 


| likely to become an ‘eyesore in the neighbourhood of /ex- 


pensive houses. However small, the proposed dwellings 
are superior to the majority of those which are to be found 
The cost varies from 
160/, to 4207, the latter sum being the estimated outlay 
for two tenements. “Such houses, if erected, would do 
much for the comfort of the working class, and the 
plans merit careful consideration. The difficulty of 
producing cottages that will not involve a large ex- 
pense on ratepayers is exemplified in the last report 
of the working classes committee of the London County 
Council. Land was obtained in Greenwich which had been 
lying vacant for a long period, and the Council decided to 
erect cottages to accommodate 190 persons. Designs were 
prepared by Mr. Rowtanp P.umps, but it was found they 
could not be carried out without involving a charge on the 
county rate, and the committee reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that an entirely-fresh design of cottage must be 
prepared. The Council’s architect was instructed to 
prepare a design for as cheap a cottage as possible. It also 
was found to be too expensive. The Council admit that 
their efforts since 1896 to produce a cottage which can be 
erected without involving the county rate have been unsuc- 
cessful. Apparently it will be necessary to erect the houses 
and to make up a loss of at least 30/. per annum out of that 
rate, = es 
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SIR FREDERIC W. BURTON, R.H.A. 

HE late Sir FREDERIC Burton, who passed away 

from us on Friday last in his. eighty. fifth year, 

could claim to have rendered the State efficient service 

while he was Director of the National Gallery. But it may 

be doubted whether the labour he devoted to acquiring 

the knowledge which was necessary for such an office did 

not diminish his own creative force and executive skill as a 

painter. Connoisseurship is an admirable possession, yet 

one effect of it is to make an artist over fastidious; and 

Burton was never disposed to be confident in his powers. 

Devoted as he was to art, and long as was his life, it is 

uncertain whether his positior in the history of the painters 

of this country will be prominent: By some fatality his 

‘great gifts were nullified, for he was never destined to 
realise all the anticipations which were formed about his 

-eareer by the contemporaries who knew him sixty years ago. 
, He was born in 1816 
from Limerick, and belonged to a class that was higher in the 

“social scale than that in which MuLREapy and MActisE 
arose. He studied art in Dublin under Henry Brocas. 
‘That artist loved to paint scenes of peasant. life in Ireland, 
‘but he received little encotragement, although his works 
‘can occasionally be seen in dealers’ shops bearing names 
which have more importance for buyers. Burron’s skill 

~was quickly made evident, and in 1837 he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and in 1839 
he became an Academician. It was a barren distinction 

for any painter who was compelled to depend on art fora 

livelihood, for in the same year the whole amount of the 

sales from the exhibition amounted to no more than thirty 
shillings. BURTON was- possessed of means, and although 
“he was willing to paint portraits as well as figure-pieces, he 
was not, like most of the Academicians, “obliged to descend 

to the drudgery of a drawing-master. He was regarded by 


many less as a “professional” than as an amateur of 


surpassing genius. - It was known that he could only use 
his left hand, and his eyes were affected by some colours. 
“To sumple people the restrictions imposed on him by 
nature made him appear as cne who played at painting 
rather than followed it to earn money. Among the Irish 
artists his ability was accepted as indisputable. In 1840 
‘we find GroRGE PETRIE, .who was the most skilful 
‘landscapist in the Academy, speaking of him as ‘ The 
Burton.” THACKERAY visited Ireland in 1842, and, when 
referring to the exhibition of the Hibernian Academy, 
“wrore :—“ The ‘drawings and reputation of Mr. Burton 
are well known in England : his pictures were the most 
admired in the collection.” Much was conveyed by the 
admission of the English knowledge of Burron. 
THACKERAY had also heard of the establishment of an 
frish Art Union in 1840, and like the artists he was hopeful 
that the new institution would be advantageous. He was 
‘likely to have been amused by a patronage Which involved 
the expenditure of 30s. as representing the interest of 
Ireland in art, for he said, “It is pleasant to see that people 


begin to buy pictures at all, and there will be no lack of. 


artists presently in a country where nature is so beautiful 
and genius so plenty.” 
after its establishment was able to obtain £2,530/. in sub- 
scriptions and donations, and the greater part of the money 
was expended in the promotion of art. Its success was 


mainly owing to the fact that the first plate produced was 


after Burton’s Blind Girl at the Holy Well, by H. T. 
RvyaLt. .Some of BurRToN’s critics used to say the 
‘engraving was better than the drawing, but copies in black 
and white cannot be easily compared with originals in 
colour. ay 

The picture initiated the adoption of a new method in 
representing the Irish peasantry. Mutreapy, who, all things 
considered, was the best peptese native of Celtic power in 
“painting, perceived there was no 


He therefore idealised them, but in a novel way. The 
scenes which he observed in the narrow streets of his native 
Ennis appeared tinder more refined conditions. The 


peasant girl higgling with the country shopkeeper, in order | 


to obtain a dress at a third of the price demanded, became 
a beauty in an orange robe who was buying her wedding 


gown from a stately merchant who might be one of the 


‘aldermen of London. ~The’ everyday scene in a hedge © 


became the Late Arrival in a Payee vi age 
where the old master is a model of courtliness and sarc 
and receives the victim with becoming solemnit 
common Irish custom of the “loan of a bite” gave its 
to a picture, but the dramatis persone do not appez 
poor children of Clare, but are ‘well fed boys, at 
variation is given by the introduction of an Ita 
monkey. 
to caricature his countrymen, - When he wished 
them for serious works he went further than 
for he encased them in German armour o 
raiment. 
HeEwnry Brocas, who believed there were pe 
which were not unworthy of the pencil of a great 
there was no need to distort or exaggerate them. 
had also come under | the genial. iB Eee yf 
-PETRIE. 
gists, but he was not to: ie considered as a mere 
collector of what Burns called “auld kni 
His unfinished essay on the “ Round Towers” 
accuracy of his views about architecture, and his 
withstand national prejudices in explaining them. He 
in.the poor people around him not ‘merely thrif 
ignorant, Passionate, forlorn beings, wae from u 


at Mongret, a village a few miles. 


of an ancient race whose “history was unwritte 
genius was never allowed to be fully developed, an 
Fate seemed to treat with extraordinary cruelty, yet a 
that could not be annihilated or brutalised, When Bur 
was asked by Perrigtomake a drawing of ablind pip he w 
duly informed that ‘in the well-proportioned oyal coun 

so expressive of good sense, gentleness and kindly 
ments, we have a good ‘example of a form of face 
common] i? found among the Peasant of the west and 


studied geology, and instead. of meres an establi 
which was mainly conventional, he discriminated t 
of one county, or part of a county, from those e 
dias: eee ee in consequence for ee on 


is not ea a native of fas Cone but p se 
‘peculiar form, and we might almost say waxiness, gen 
found in the faces of the Trish blind, | _Thes 


Macuise has often represented similar scenes, I 
thought only of - making them disgusting Ors 
The Art Union in four years He judged like a clerical controyersialist, in whose | 
superstition w was a heinous crime. 
its antiquity and ‘its motives, was interesting, 
sequently he has presented it with fidelity, for w 
artist to do with doctrine? 
cross as an accessory, and thus becomes an- le 
asserting itself in a wild region, and becoming 1 ret 
able from the contrast with the desolate mee 1D 


‘resignation, sehen ey mother’s look we can ) 
conflict between faith and fear. Nature is: ‘nowhe 
savage in aspect than in Connemara, and in 
appears as inexorable as destiny, while the little 
like a forlorn hope struggling against odds w 

come but are unable to subdue. a 


narket for pictures in 
which his countrymen could be recognised as the subjects. 


Drowned Child, which’ was another fayou 


familiar with tee strange hues in ee 5 
are almost beehive in form. — 
coloured tweed unlike frieze, which ey d ma 


Macuisr in his Irish pictures was dis) 


BurTON, as we have said, had been t 


BURTON, as 


The well has a 


In a second Irish painting, the ta j 


The islanders 


loaks over their heads. They do not appear to be sad, 
or among poor people the loss of a child is often a diminu- 
ion ‘of the cares of life. The mother’s agony is demon- 
strated, but the principal figure is the father, who has turned 
his back on his visitors and with raised eyes and clasped 
nands is praying. The old grandfather assumes a somewhat 
ilosophic look. He has seen too many of such scenes 
to weep, and apparently the mystery of life and death has 
come more of a puzzle to him. ‘The picture is tragic but 
t is not theatrical, although to those who judge Irishmen 
by the representations of them to be found on the stage the 
; incident must appear unreal and mawkishly sentimental. 
_ Burton was able to manifest his capability to render 
other forms than those of the Irish peasantry. The late 
even Faucit (Lady Marriy) was a favourite with Dublin 
laygoers. She was able to interpret in Ireland characters 
of the old dramatists which would not be tolerated in 
England. On each visit there was generally’ some play that 
was novel. <A version of the “Antigone” of SopHOCLES 
is attempted, and the actress was considered to be more 
uccessful in it than in any of the Elizabethan or modern 
‘English dramas. Burton made a drawing of Miss Faucit 
aS the hapless princess, who was represented .as standing 
wavering between life and death, about to sacrifice herself 
ut of devotion to her dead brother. This drawing will 
ver be the justification of Dr Quincey when he exclaimed, 
after seeing a performance of the play in Edinburgh :— 
‘O heavens ! what a revelation of beauty !—forth stepped, 
valking in brightness, the most faultless of Grecian marbles, 
liss even Faucit as ANTIGONE. What perfection of 
Athenian sculpture !—the noble figure, the lovely arms, the 
fluent drapery! What an unveiling of the ideal statuesque! 
; Is it Hebe? is it AURORA? is it a goddess that moves 
_ before us?” Burton made another drawing of Miss 
 Faucit. She is represented clad in the fashion-of the time, 
_ standing by a table on which is a bust of SHAKESPEARE. 
€ contrast between the two likenesses raises a question 
yhich, we suppose, will never be determined. Why is it 
hat the modern dress, which exemplifies the utmost skill of 
_ the modiste, has become old-fashioned and unworthy of the 
bject, whilst a Greek raiment will always seem becoming ? 
e two drawings, if placed side by side, would justify those 
tists who have insisted that for heroic portraits classic 
costume is preferable. What is more strange is that the 
5. imple dresses of the peasant women in BuRTON’s pictures 
also appear as if change of form was undesirable. 
_ Burron’s drawings now appear to the majority of 
eople - like ordinary examples which are executed in 
arge numbers every year, and if they were shown in a 
nodern_ gallery they would not receive extraordinary atten- 
ion. But they have other claims to notice: they are 
. _ evidence of an important, if frustrated, movement. In the 
; orties an effort was made to insure expression of the Celtic 
t in the arts and literature. Burton was accepted as 
of the leaders. Simultaneously a similar effort was 
ein politics, but the two efforts were entirely separate. 
f TON, for instance, drew a portrait of Tuomas Davis, 
~ who had sympathy with all phases of the movement, and at 
2 Davis's request he designed | a cover and title-page for the 
= songs which were written by his friend and by others. 
‘Burton had no more notion of shouldering a 
: than the university | professor who wrote, ‘Who 
fears | to speak of ’98?” or the militant poets who were 
lawyers or Government officials. Unfortunately the new 
do literature were confounded with the seditious 
eriments. There was no MATTHEW ARNOLD in those 
lays to explain to the English people the importance of the 
Celtic element in English literature and in English art, and 
labours of German . professors to demonstrate the ‘wide 
elations of Celticism were unknown. Irish artists and 
: iters had often. emigrated to England, and their 
rill for ever be associated with its history ; but 
re compelled to adapt ‘themselves to the new 


d them ‘became dimmed. Men like Burton 
have _ oe SCRE the pe wall 


pended ‘with women, most of them with their dark blue. 


‘ Sad around, and the spirit which originally. 
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proposed by Bishop BERKELEY raised all round idan: 
which would allow them to grow unaffected by outside 
influence. The project was Utopian, but to many it was 
so real as to compel self-sacrifice for it. Unfortunately 
the country was suddenly desolated by famine ; an immature 
rebellion followed. Then came reaction, and those who, 
with BuRTON, were enthusiastic only for arts and letters 
were made to share in the contempt which a\waited the 
defeated revolutionists. . The effects which pursued the 
collapse were remarkable. Societies which were supposed 
to be outside the domain of politics expired as if the 
members had lost interest in life ; even the Art Union 
could not long survive such men as PETRIE, who had com- 
menced great works, dropped their pens. “Once more the 
Celtic spirit had to succumb to a panic among English 
Ministers, and a crime against civilisation was perpetrated 
under the guise of statecraft.. No w onder many able natives 
turned sadly,.away from Ireland with the resolve to avoid 
returning to.a country where there was so little to live for 
and where thought was not freé’ 

BURTON was among the self-exiled. He sought to find 
substitutes for his cherished models, the Irish peasants, in 
Franconia and other parts of Germany. His drawings 
received some admiration when exhibited in London, but 
Burton’s colouring was considered to be inferior to his 
modelling and composition. One, Franconian Pilgrims, 
was in the English section of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
It was noticed by EpMonp Axout, who said of it :—‘* The. 
English critics have considered this drawing to be admirable 
for composition, but poor in colour and effect... Voluntarily 
I vote with them.” That was an independent judgment,. 
and must be considered impartial. ‘The words may also be 
an anticipation of the opinion of a later time on Burton’s. 
drawings. He was not a painter to be appreciated by those 
who have to race through galleries and can never bestow 
more than a glance on a picture. -His Turret Sfazr, for 


/ example, received much abuse from critics who ran and 


judge. Yet Georce Exior said of it:—‘The subject: is 
from a Norse legend:; but that is no matter, the picture tells 
its story. A knight in_mailed armour and surcoat has met 
the fair tall woman he (secretly) loves ona turret stair. By 
an uncontrollable movement he has seized her arm, and is 
kissing it. She, amazed, has dropped the flowers she held in 
her other hand. The subject might have been made the 
most vulgar thing in the‘world—the artist has raised it to 
the highest pitch of refined emotion. The kiss is on the 
fur-lined sleeve that covers the, arm, and the face of the 
knight 1 is the face of a man to whom the kiss is a sacra- 
ment.” Here we have the interpretation of a Celt’s work by 
another Celt, for the novelist came of a Welsh family, and 
we see how easily the picture is. made to yield its my stéry. 
All Celtic art, no matter what the form, is intended for 
those who are endowed with insight, or who can: -brood 
over a work until it becomes eloquent. From. that- pro- 
perty it is not suitable to a ‘busy age.. Burton, who’ was 
never productive, completed fewer drawings as: the years. 
ran on, but he was not indifferent to art. “He spent _much: 
time in Italy, and there with the aid of his practical 
experience he acquired a knowledge of the works ofthe 
different schools such as few moderns have possessed. 
Whatever the public might think, his friends were notisur- 
prised when it was announced i 1874 that the Govern- 
ment had appointed him~Director of the National Gatlery. 
The duties of the office are twofold. The Director has 
to control the arrangements for the conservation’ of the 
pictures and he has to purchase additions. Anyone who 
has observed BurtTon’s eager. rushes to scrutinise his 
treasures, as if he were in terror of a variation in sun- 
light, cannot -fail to conclude ke was a most anxious 
caretaker. There have been fewer complaints about the 
restorations in his time than’ arose during the government 
of his predecessors. It was through anxiety for their 
preservation he was so zealous in systematically covering 
them-with glass. He also effected alterations in the arrange- 
ments, which on the whole are satisfactory. As a purchaset 
he ‘did not always hear his advising spirit order him to 
“buy, buy, buy.” There were some schools of art which 
he did not prize very highly, and hence it was that he allowed 


a-work by DUReER to find its way from this country to 


Berlin. Although it ‘could.not be said that in his own 
practice he had drawn much inspiration from Italy, there was 
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no doubt he considered the Italian artists to be the highest 
masters in painting, and their works should be sought after 
with the greatest of energy. It should also be borne in mind 
that he was an Irishman., He had very positive notions 
about his duties not only to the Trustees but to himself, and 
he never realised he was appointed to imitate a commercial 
traveller and be always on the road. 

It should also be added that he was not covetous 
of applause. He felt he was a stianger in London, and 
used to contrast the indifference which was exhibited by the 
crowds he encountered in Trafalgar Square with his earlier 
days, when he could hardly move a step in Dublin without 
being proudly recognised. The past had cast a shadow over 
him from which he never could emerge—it was only 
imaginary, but it was oppressive. 

It was characteristic of his shrinking spirit when he 
said, apropos of his new edition of the catalogue of the 
pictures in the National Gallery, that where Mr. WorNuM'S 
notices needed only revision or slight alteration, they were 
sladly retained. In other words, he did not care to exhibit 
his knowledge to the multitude, and would have avoided 
superseding the old catalogue if necessity had not compeiled a 
new work to be produced. All he did was to vamp it, but the 
new work is most valuable. There may be other catalogues’ 
which have more details about dimensions and cost of 
pictures, and with a Jarger number of facsimiles of painters’ 
signatures, but for subtle criticism the English catalogue is 
incomparable. It is, of course, to be regretted he did not 
care about the uniformity of the descriptions, for the 
reader often receives a shock in passing from Mr. WoRNUM’s 
compilations, which are excellent of their kind, to the keen 
technical criticism of the Director. He delighted in the 
past and he had skill in most branches of archzology, but 
naturally the oné which had most attraction for him was 
that of paintings which were produced in the golden days 
of the Renaissance. He adopted no precautions to secure 
that his own writing was not confounded with anybody 
else’s, but readers who will take the troub!e to comparea 
revised and an unrevised catalogue will very soon be made to 
realise the difference between the two, and the qualities 
which make BurTon’s notices a delight to cultured amateurs 
as well as to students. ; 


MYTHIC ARCHITECTS.* 


T: is the peculiarity of architecture that its creators are 
less known and remembered than. the representatives 

of the other arts. One of the reasons may have been that 
in old days it was considered unworthy for an architect to 
inscribe his name on a temple. It has been maintained 
the Medizeval architects held that opinion, and if so their 
Classic predecessors were also likely to hesitate about- 
identifying themselves with buildings erected for the noblest 
uses. But whatever the cause, the fact remains, and we 
suppose the obscurity cin never be dispelled. What adds 
to the difficulty is that kings and other great people made 
no scruple about taking credit for an architect’s work. 
Building was looked on in a symbolic sense, and for a ruler 
who enlarged a State or upheld it there could be no more 
expressive figure than one in which he appeared holding 
architectural instruments. or engaged in architectural 
work. The number of eastern statues which are to 
be seen in the ‘Louvre of kings who seem to be 
studying or devising plans suggests that they were symbolic 
portraits. Very numerous traditions have come down to 
us about the existence of architects, and the historians of 
architecture up to comparatively late years accepted them as 
if they. were as trustworthy as other varieties of historical 
evidence. ‘Thus Ninus, BeLus and SEemrramis have been 
admired as designers, and the epitaph of SaRDANAPALUS, 
“IT built Tarsus and Anchiale in a day, and am now no 
more,” was taken to prove superior skill in constraction. 
Miizta records the names of a great many mythic 
personages who were supposed to-be professional architects, 
and he gives references to Greek and Roman authors for 
what he relates, 


give a history of architecture in’ the only way that is suit- 
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-machine was not more successful than those of the ni 


FELIBIEN at an earlier time attempted to 
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‘to be APOLLO’s son. 


so much in all these accounts appears to be fabulous they — 
are not acceptable in a sceptical age like the present. In 
America, however, they are destined to receive more 
welcome. NATHANIEL HawTHORNE, who was representa-_ 
tive of the modern American spirit in literature, did no 
hesitate to rewrite Grecian legends for the benefit of his 
younger countrymen, and with so prominent an example be- — 
fore him, we are not surprised to find Mr. Harry Doucrias — 
narrating the traditions about eighty-two ancient Greek 
architects, and with a conviction of the credibility of the 
legends. He does not attempt to go behind the circum- 
stances and to give a new interpretation of the traditions, 
but accepts them frankly as he would dny biographica 
information about’ which. there could be no dou 
Whether his system is right or wrong it is impossible - 
decide. What is told relating to the architects may have 
as many interpretations as other myths. But, on the other 
hand, they may have been founded on facts, and be sugges 
tive of the character of individual artists. = 
_ We must all agree with Mr. Douc as about what he- 
says regarding the indifference of the public to architects 
Although America is a new country, it has to be admitted 
that the names of several of the designers of building 
which are admired are not easily to be discovered. While. 
therefore, he regrets the want of interest shown by Greeks 
and Romans in the architects of their buildings, he is 
forced to acknowledge that little or no improvement is 
found in modern times. ‘Do not our modern authors, 
he asks, “‘ overlook the fact that the architects of their o' 
age share, as a rule, in the same pcpular indifference, and 
that the period of revival is no exception to the period of — 
inception ; that the one has inherited from the other no 
only the forms and principles of its art but the same 
neglect of its artists?” He points out that in ancient 
literature only two writers are to be found who have giv 
much attention to architecture, one is PAUSANIAS, 
other Vitruvius. The latter had apparently a profess 
interest in architecture, but he was not successful, and 
to be excused if he neglected to collect the informatio: 
about his contemporaries which would now be read wit 
He refers to the malpractices of architects it 
soliciting commissions, and laments oyer the noble scien¢ 
being in the hands of unlearned and unskilful men, 1 
were ignorant not only of architecture but of everyth 
relative to building. In consequence. he did not object 
the principle of every one being his own architect, for, 
he said, if the profession is doomed to be carried on by t 
unskilful, there is, at least, more satisfaction in laying ou 
money for one’s own pleasure than for that of another person. 
The first Greek architect was said to be Atacus, a son 
of JupPITER by ‘cra, daughter of the river god, ASOPUS. 
But as in modern times we are disposed to agree wit 
clown in “Titus Andronicus ” when he said, “ Alas! I 
not JupITER; I never drank with him in all my life,” 


humblest practitioner is not likely to be exalted by 
divine an origin, especially as 4!acus is supposed to h 
been no more than a piler up of stones without mortar 
forms the walls of little Greek villages. He was invite 
assist APOLLO and NEPTUNE in erecting the walls of 
but their combined work was not invulnerable. 

There is more human interest about D&patus, who a 
cousin of THESEUS was also supposed to be allied to cel 
beings. SocRATES, who was a reverential man, could 
persuade himself to believe there was anything extraording 
about his works, for he once said, “If this D#DALUS, w 
we look on as our first master, were to return to the ¥ 
and to perform similar works to those which now pass un 


his name, they would render him ridiculous,” ‘His fly 


teenth century, and was fatal to his son Icarus. B 
the subject can be conyerted into excellent pictures th 
experiment is to be excused. At a later. time we meet W 
AGAMEDES, whose father was said to be either APOLLO O 
JupiITER, and TRopHONIUS, his partner, was also. suppo 

“It is in respect to these archite 
says Mr. DouGtas, “that the first authentic account 0 
misunderstanding as .to professional compensation 


recorded. It must not be thought. that. because some 
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architects in our own time, or were any more inclined to 
 svork for nothing than are their professional descendants to- 
_ day.” Mercenary is hardly a fitting term to be applied to 
those who generally have to be content with an insufficient 
seward for their services. AGAMEDES and TROPHONIUS 
-swere employed on a temple at Delphi, but had received no 
- pay for their work. They appealed to the oracle, and, as 
yas not uncommon, received an evasive answer. They were 
- advised to wait and meanwhile enjoy festive indulgence. 
Asa result of the debauch they died, and the devout men 
_ avho got up the temple consequently escaped paying the 
architects their fees. -TROPHONIUs, however, after his death 
was supposed to do a little profitable business by setting up 
as an oracle on his own account, and, indeed, the pair seem 
_ to have been the*subject of many irreverent stories. 
The legend of Acamepgs and Tropuonivs is childish, 
and yet it has helped to preserve their names. The ordinary 
x architect in those remote days, who was faithful to his pro- 
fessional duties and was a good citizen, had not even a 
slight chance of immortality, while those whose names were 
associated with some trifling incident have been preserved 
‘from the usual lot of the majority of men. IcTINUS was 
~ undoubtedly a great man, otherwise the Parthenon would 
not still be considered as a miracle of art. But as he 
appears to have devoted himself to his business, it has been 
_ doubted whether he was more than the contractor or the 
- <lerk of works for the temple. Mr. Douctas, who is assumed 
_ to be writing in defence of architects’ reputations, is dis- 
_ posed to give the credit for the success not to Icrinus, but 
‘to the sculptor. “If Purpias did not draw,” he says, “ the 
_ actual plans of a building or other structure, his judgment 
_ could indicate its order, its iocation and such other charac- 
"teristics as it should possess to harmonise with the features 
with which it was to be associated. He could group the 
‘majestic masonry of his time in grand display, could 
beautify it with his own chisel, and could form and mould 


_ the complete architectural picture.” But in no age was a 
sculptor so accustomed to deal with large masses of 
~ masonry as an architect, and general experience justifies the 
_ belief that what was most creditable to PHipIAs was his 
anes to accept the conditions which were prepared by 
‘the architect and to make a noble use of them. Both 
» actists, we may imagine, consulted frequently before as well 
as during the building operations, and each was equally 
anxious for the success of the temple, which was to re Jound 
to the reputation of Prrictes, the beauty of Athens 
and the glory of the goddess. Another architect of the 
_ time, _MNESICLES, will be remembered because he is 
supposed to have been a slave to PERICLES, and after fall- 
ing from the Propylea was cured by the intervention of 
_ ATHENE. It is doubtful whether the Athenians would 
tolerate the employment of a slave on so important a 
Structure as the Propylea. Pxiny’s version of the legend 
is probably nearer the truth. He says it was one of the 
artificers who fell, and was saved by the use of parietaria 
On the recommendation of the goddess. If in an age when 
$0 many writers were to be found in Athens we cannot 
ascertain who was the architect of the Parthenon and 
‘whether MNESICLEs was a slave, it is hopeless to expect 
aught but fiction in dealing with the architectural legends 
of an earlier age. But if they are not trustworthy they are 
‘interesting, and Mr. Doucias has done well to aid in 
transmitting them to a people of whom no Greek could. 
~dream, living in a part of the world that appeared more 
‘Temote for the purpose of communication than the planet 
_ Mars is now. mA ° 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
. aaa -. SURVEYORS. | 

| | Baba ordinary meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 

_ 4 and Surveyors was held at the Montgomery Hall on the 
13th inst. Amongst those present were Messrs. J Smith (in 
the chair), C. Hadfield, E. M Gibbs, T. Winder, J R. Wigfull, 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, T. Myles, T. S. Brown, F. W. Chap- 
man and W, C. Fenton (hon. secretary). 

22 Messrs... E:: Holmes and C. B. Flockton were elected 
‘auditors, ; : 

_ Mr. C. M, Hadfield, A.RI B.A, read a paper on “ Archi- 
‘tecture of the Fifteenth Century and the Early Tudor Period.” 
pie said the epoch of English national architecture,’ which 
ourished and developed for some 400 years, Came to an end 
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in the midst of the sixteenth century. Its further progress was 
curtailed by the Renaissance, from the advent of which move- 
ment the practice of architecture as carried on at the present 
day commenced. The methods and ideas of the Renaissance 
prevailed unquestioned’ down to the present century, in the 
course of which strenuous efforts had. been made to make 
architecture once more an original and progressiveart. These 
efforts had to a great extent proved abortive, accomplishing 
only a mere succession of revivals or fashions, with the ultimate 
result that at the end of the century we found ourselves 
reverting to the so-called “Classic” traditions which were 
in vogue at its commencement. . The persistent study of 
our native architecture, and fidelity to its teachings and 
methods, were the only means of making architecture once 
more progressive. The work of the fifteenth century repre- 
sented the latest and most fully developed phase of English 
structural art It was distinctively English, and solved all the 
essential requirements of a civilised and cultured state of 
society. It took its place unquestioned at the head of the art 
of its day, marking out the bounds of their work to designer 
and craftsman alike. Mr. Hadfield. dealt with the history of 
the rebuilding of Gloucester Cathedral, and with the erection of | 
the celebrated nave of Winchester, by. William of Wykeham, 
as showing the gradual and continuous development of archi- 
tecture in the period. He described King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as a classic monument of English art, and reviewed 
various examples of ecclesiastical work, calling attention also 
to the high level of all-round craftsmanship attained. In 
describing the domestic architecture, he took examples from 
the collegiate work of Oxford and Cambridge, Hampton Court 
Palace, &c., and traced the origin of the type of an English 
public hall or interior to the same period In conclusion, he 
urged those who had devoted their life’s work to the production 
of buildings to apply the knowledge gained by the studies and 
researches of the last 100 years in the light of the principles 
embodied, remembering the proud past of English architecture, 
and striving to resume the broken continuity with the days when 
their craft represented the progress and commemorated the 
achievements of the English race. 

On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, and supported by the President, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hadfield for his interesting 
lecture, which was illustrated by limelight views prepared by 
himself, and shown by Mr. Atkinson, of University College. 

A large collection of drawings which had won prizes in the 
annual competition of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were exhibited. Among them were drawinys of St. John’s 
College, Oxtord, the designs for a school of art which won the 
Soane medallion of 1oo/, the exhibits which won the Owen 
Jones, Pugin and other studentships. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W, Mr. William 
Emerson, president, in the chair. 
Mr, J. Fletcher Moulton, Q C., M P., read a paper entitled | 
Ancient Lights. : 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton began by showing that though in law 
phrase the rights of light and air had come to be connected, 
the rights themselves were really very distinct. The two 
subject-matters, and the legal questions to which their appro- 
priation for the purposes of human enjoyment gave rise, were 
strikingly in contrast. In the days when windmills afforded 
almost the only instrumentality for preparing flour, the access 
of an uninterrupted breeze to the mill was a matter affecting 
proprietary interests, and raised questions similar to those now’ 
concerning access of light. In these days the siill, diffusing air 
is common property in which no private rights grow up, and 
hence the law is more a matter of regulations having public 
health as their object, while the law relating to light remains 
undisturbed upon the foundations of private right. The ques- 
tion of reform in the law of light was one of immediate and” 
pressing importance, and in any Bill which the Institute should 
tender to the Legislature they should carefully distinguish 
between light and air, and limit their propos:ls to the former 
subject. The learned lecturer expressed himself as anxious’ 
to further to the utmost the practical ends the Institute had in 
view, and proposed to put before them as full a statement as 
possible of the principal practical reforms called for by the 
existing state of the law. In the first place, it is desirable to 
express in a clear and available formula what is the measure of 
an owner’s right in respect of ancient lights The Prescription 
Act provides :—“ When the access and use of light to and for 
any dwelling-house, workshop or other building shall have been’ 
actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of twenty years’: 
without interruption, the right thereto shall be deemed absolute 
and indefeasible.” - It.is, therefore, very clear that, in order. to 
measure the light to a continuance of which the owner is entitled, 
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one has only to measure the light actually enjoyed during the 
twenty years’ term. Nothing could be simpler or more definite 
than this rule. But acting under cover of the doctrine that the 
law does not heed trifling invasions of right, the courts had in 
practice treated plaintiffs as though they were only entitled toa 
reasonable enjoyment of light, no matter how complete their 
enjoyment in fact had been, and it had come to be considered 
that reasonable requirements were satisfied if the owner of the 
privileged windows got an uninterrupted view of 45 deg. of sky 
from the zenith. Thus the question whether the encroachment is 
to be taken seriously or not is a very real and possibly troublesome | 
question even in a case where considerable encroachment may 
have been actually made : all 
accept the dictum that it is the light as previously enjoyed, it is 
obvious that the two principles are irreconcilable: if reason-_ 
ableness decides it, history is irrelevant ; if history decides it, 
reasonableness is no matter. Dealing with the alternative 
remedies for obtaining redress where rights of light were either 
infringed or threatened—viz. by an action for damages, or by 
an injunction to restrain the wrongful act—the learned lecturer 
showed that, although resting upon very simple principles, the 
law concerning this matter was involved and intricate, and 
needed to be simplified and made coherent. This could hardly 
be done by mere words in an Act of Parliament. An improved 
verbal definition was .not required, but an approved way of 
applying the existing definition to the fact, and perhaps an im- 
proved method of arriving at the facts themselves, and a greater 
latitude in the choice of remedies. The matters‘mentioned - 
might profitably occupy the attention of members of the Institute 
and the other expert persons with whom they proposed to asso- 
ciate themselves in the preparation of an amending Act of 
Parliament. Mr. Moulton then went on to suggest the lines upon 
which it seemed to him their new legislation should proceed. 
An end should be put to the technical rule that damages 
cannot be given for a threatened injury of this kind. The 
High Court might safely be given the fullest discretionary - 
power, in every case where an injunction to restrain the 


darkening of ancient lights can. be granted, to substitute for | 


the injunction in whole or in part a money payment by way of 
damages, so that, if the merits of the case demanded it, there 
would be no difficulty about authorising a definite encroach- 
ment upon equitable terms, while at the same time restraining 
some further threatened encroachment by an injunction. 
Details of a hypothetical case were instanced by Mr. Moulton 
to show how the discretionary power suggested might be exer- 
cised by the Court so as to effect an equitable and satisfactory 
settlement. In any proposed change of the law power should 
be preserved to the Court to keep the rights of the easement 
owner intact, and to protect them as amply as at the present 
time by injunction. Mr. Moulton anticipated that a detail of 
the remedy suggested might incur the censure of lawyers, viz. 
that features of the building design, such as the use of white 
bricks,- which tend to minimise the inconvenience, should 
be taken into account in adjudicating upon the relief. 
Though the suggestion had been scouted by judgés and 
the arguments against it were cogent, yet legislation might do 
much to alter the conditions so as to favour the use of white 
bricks. Even.if allowed to become soiled they improve the 
lighting of closely built-in areas, and the law should encourage 
their use. Replying to possible criticisms that the reform pro- 
posed would sometimes involve serious delay, Mr. Moulton 
- said that was far from his intention ; he aimed at facilitating as 
well as simplifying this class of litigation. The sooner the 
plaintiff brings his action to trial the better. An injunction 
cannot issue too early, if it is to issue at all. But there need be 
no hurry about assessing damages. The injunction should be 
decreed forthwith, and the question of damages adjourned until 
the building, as permitted, was complete. Damages could 
then be estimated in view of the actual interference with the 
easement, and the due satisfaction of the judgment when 
awarded might meanwhile be secured by a mandatory injunc- 
tion to pull down the obstructing building, which would take 
effect unless the judgment were satisfied by a given date. If 
such a plan could be carried out, the most serious mis-. 
chiefs of the existing law might be remedied. Although 
the proposal took the shape of a legal reform, the 
question at bottom was not. so much a legal as a 
practical question; the legal difficulties would be easily 
surmounted if a practically useful way of estimating damage 
and of distinguishing the easement owner’s essential interests 
from his merely technical rights could be arrived at. The 
distinction was perfectly clear in principle; but the question 
was, Could this distinction be practically defined and ascer- | 
tained with such precision and certainty as to become entitled 
to legal recognition? That was a matter the Institute should 
investigate. Urging that something should be done to control 
the insidious march of prescription, Mr. Moulton suggested 
means for limiting the acquisition of such rights. In conclusion 
ne said that, assuming that there may be a demand for the 
assistance of independent experts such as architects and sur- 
veyors, in the capacity of assessors or referees, it was desirable 
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to consider in what form the advice and Gpinow OF si 


pared, and what mode of selection would most surely comman¢ 


‘Although the courts nominally | settle differences. He contended that if certai 


often surrendered which ought to have been maintaine i 


in dealing 


doubtedly be carefully considered before 


+S 
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nical advisers of the Court might most conveniently 


the confidence of the public, as represented by the classes b 

able to judge, in the competency and impartiality of the ski 

persons who might be called upon to undertake thes duties. 
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_ Mr. J. Douglass Mathews read a second paper o : 
subject, but confined himself to the difficulties exp “e 
architects in erecting or alteritg a building @ te 
ancient lights and the unsatisfactory methods nov 


ame 


could be laid down, such as that no erection shou 
mitted above a line drawn at an angle of 45 degree 
horizon from the sill of an existing window, or w 

angles laterally, there would be no greater d e 
complying with them than with Building Acts or s nitary’ 
by-laws. But the law as to ancient lights was not soc d, 

and there was much room for uncertainty. By way of ill 
tion Mr. Mathews put two or three hypothetical cases owin 
that the application of the law was beset with difficulties, a: 
its interpretation so expensive and dilatory that rights we 


phy vaya 


matters stood an unscrupulous person had an opportuni 
of preventing his neighbours from using their property 
the best advantage, except by payment of compen: 
(often blackmail), and the law afforded no means e 
by. mutual agreement to alter old lights in a 
beneficial alike to the owner of the dominant light and 
person erecting his new building. Instancing the long, c 
bersome and unsatisfactory nature of the proceedings whe: 
the matter in dispute was taken into Court, Mr. Mathews s 
that probably no more ambiguous and unsatisfactory a 
could come before the judge, on account of the dire 
tradictory assertions made by both sides of facts and o) 
for which architects and surveyors were to a g 
responsible. The system only tended to mystify and worry 
judge. If, Mr. Mathews suggested, instead of the usual pr 
ceedings, both parties were to agree upon the facts, and ; 
state a case to the judge, it would in most instances be 
him to arrive at a decision, and much saving of t 
money would result. Since the passing of the 
Act, nearly seventy years ago, such vast changes 
place that what was a reasonable law then had now bec 
arbitrary, and the fair use of valuable property was: inter 
with. A new Act was therefore called for. New legis 
carefully guarding the rights of ancient lights, should tre 
more in the nature of easements, and, provide 
equivalent be given, the particular merits of the case 
taken into account rather than the hard and fast 
law. Discussing the question what could be done 
the present evils, and to simplify the mode of 
with ancient lights, Mr, Mathew 
attention to the work. the Institute had already don 
nection with the matter. As long ago as 1881 Professor R 
Smith opened a discussion on the rights of ancient | 
made several valuable suggestions with a view to mak 
clearer. Asa result a committee was formed, and the 
of lawyers and architects were sought and obtaine 
digest of such opinions was published in the &.Z. 
ceedings for March 22, 1888. Professor Roger Sm 
Douglass Mathews, on behalf of the science t 
which the subject was afterwards transferred, prepar: a 
proposals which, after much deliberation by the committee, 
embodied in a report to the Council. The report was 
discussed by the general body and its principle ppt 
Having briefiy outlined these proposals Mr. Mathews pg 
as his opinion that the report in which. they were en:bodi 
the science committee in 1893 would be found practicable 
certain alterations and conditions, one of which should b 
before a building is taken down or any alteration ma 
old one, it must be measured, and plans, elevations an 
drawn, which should be verified and certified by t 
surveyor in London, or by the borough or other publ: 
elsewhere ; and that such drawings should be avail 
inspection by interested parties on payment of a | 
By this means no doubts would arise as to the e 
height of the original building. Legislation on th 
cated would secure the following advantages :—(1) R 


facts as to the former buildings would be asc tai 


architect or surveyor appointed by each ‘party the facts 
be calmly discussed and probably one-half the diffe 
settled ; (4) when such- was not the case, the u 
hearing both sides and viewing the premises, ' 
own opinion, and when his award was delivered 

e furth 
taken by either side ; (5) the appeal to a tribunal 
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xperts, composed of not- less than three persons, would afford 
an opportunity of hearing evidence assisted by counsel, the 
srocedure being similar to that of an action in the High Court ; 
) the tribunal having all facts before them, with the oppor- 
unity of viewing the premises, their decision should be regarded 
as final, but the discontented party should still have the right 
_ to sue for damages in the High Court if he considered that he 
had suffered loss by the action of the tribunal. Thus the 
ettlement of differences would be expedited, much expense 
aved, fairness and equity would be secured to dominants and 
erviants alike, and the risks and expenses incurred in stopping 
he progress of works and in altering and pulling down build- 
ngs when erected, would be avoided. He hoped the Council 
_ would at once take steps to obtain an alteration in the law. 
As the Surveyors’ Institution was much interested in the ques- 
ion, the co-operation of that body should be invited. 


III. 


_ Mr. Beresford Pite, who contributed a third paper, first 
_ «considered the restrictions on the height of buildings contained 
- in the London Building Act, 1894, sections 15, 41, 47, 48 and 
9. Briefly, the restrictions are as follows :—(1) A general 
egulation of the height of the back of houses to insure an 
ngle of 45 degrees of light ; (2) an extreme limit of 50 feet in 
eight in all buildings ; (3) in streets laid out subsequent to 
862 of a less width than 50 feet, a restriction of height to 
idth insuring an angle of 45 degrees of light; and (4) a 
tight of appeal granted to owners within 100 yards distance 
igainst any consent to exceptions to these limits granted by 
he London County Council. These regulations were passed 
_ inthe general inierest of the community. They are in their 
- nature sanitary rather than architectural, and their motive is 

not the desire for symmetry or uniformity of effect. There can 
_ %e little doubt as to their usefulness and wisdom. Buildings 
of extravagant height are not in demand in London. Lofty 
_ blocks of tenements for the poorer classes are not desirable. 
he disreputable and least cleanly of the tenants usually 
ccupy the topmost floors, and. being more out of the way of 
pection an upper world of uncleanness is created that would 
ave been less possible at a lower level. The statutory regula- 
_ ‘tion of height is permissive of any height within the limit, and 
_ therefore not likely to produce lifeless uniformity of skyline. 
_ Though this legislation has limited the freedom of building 
_ owners, the freedom of adjoining owners to interfere has been 
eft unfettered. Therefore, with restriction of height might 
here not have been secured absolute permission to build up to 
that height? The author next considered restrictions of height 
- which are not statutory and not exercised on behalf of the 
anitary interests of the community. They are the private, 
nd might be called the personal, rights to preservation of 


nd and buildings of adjoining neighbours. These rights 
_ once acquired are indefeasible, and are superior to the statutory 
_ law, the limited height granted in the interests of the com- 
munity being restrained and denied by the prescriptive right 
_ ofthe individual. The right to restrain the height of buildings 
juired by prescription is in its nature sufficiently uncertain 
indefinite to render its application obnoxious and often a 
onsiderable hardship. The steady but unobserved growth of 
rescriptive lights which enables the owner to restrict building is 
ot the only peculiarity that renders them uncertain and difficult 
deal with. Their effectiveness to restrain may depend upon a 
orivate and particular use made of the window by its owner for 
the time being, of which no idea can be formed by external 
bservation. This private right, in effect, has become seriously 
oppressive to the holders of property— Its acquisition is 
surreptitious, as it procures from a neighbour property of great 
: sible value to him without consideration or consent. Add 
this the capricious nature of its use and application, and a 
Sufficient grievance has been shown to justify some measure of 
relief. The communal desirability of sanitary regulation in 
ding heights is admitted, but no common or public interests 

urthered by the prescriptive right of restraint. Its exist- 
-¢ is inimical to municipal improvement and unworthy of 
ntion. The use that is made of claims for rights of light for 
aying building operations in order to extract heavy com- 
sation has become a serious abuse. A seldom-used window 
acquires an unlimited fictitious value if it is in a position to 

ol, by delaying until a trial in Court can take place, any 
t of an important new building. The two grounds of the 
ecotyping of existing heights in all their inequalities and 


access of light, when once conferred by prescription, over the | 
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upon the right by prescription, as tending to show that such 
conditions are not unduly harsh or restrictive, nor the property 
subject to them affected in value. A natural alternative to 
restriction or depreciation of the right to build, and one usually 
to be economically effected, is the simple expedient of enlarg- 
ing the window or means of lighting the obstructed tenement. 
In discussing the possibilities of statutory reform, Mr. Pi'e - 
referred to French, Swedish and Scotch law upon the matter, 
observing that any of those systems—the French of no property 
at all in light over another’s land, the Swedish of registered 
agreement of any such charge of right of light, or the Scotch 
of the recognition of a right of light where the grant by consent 
or implication can be proved, but denying acquisition by pre- 
scription—would be an ideal worthy of sustained effort. If it 
could be. realised considerable relief would be afforded to 
building operations in towns, and much pressure taken off the 
cause-lists of overworked judges. Mr. Pite then criticised the 
proposals contained in the report drawn up by the Institute 
science committee in 1893, and afterwards submitted to the 
London County Council with a view to their consideration in 
connection with the London Building Act, then passing through 
committee. Two reforms there suggested—viz. (1) of relief 
from impending dominant lights bya technical obstruction, and 
(2) of procedure by removal from the courts to three surveyors 
for award of aJl complaints—were, Mr. Pite considered, open 
to the objection that as legislation is required to effect them, it 
would be better to seek a more drastic method of dealing with 
the whole law of ancient lights, which Parliament could as easily 
accomplish, and which probably would avoid the necessity of 
any reform of procedure. The first suggestion would provide 
a new element of complication and conflict of doubtful 
advantage, the non-repeal of the Prescription Act in its appli- 
cation to lights insuring a still ample field for conflict. By the 
second suggestion this conflict was to be removed from the 
courts of law to a tribunal of surveyors. Were surveyors 
competent to try facts which must depend on the testimony of 
witnesses —title, history, user and the new technical obstruction, 
its fact, title and history, all having to be proved by evidence 
before the simpler technical matters could be reached? As the 
responsibility of remedy by legislation seemed remote some- 
thing might be done apart from appealing to Parliament. The 
removal of some of the uncertainties and want of harmony 
in the decisions might be secured by the gradual recognition and 
establishment as a precedent of a readily applied system of 
measurement of obstruction ; this would prevent many unreason 

able claims, and deter claimants whose professional advisers 
could readily apply an accepted and customary rule to each 
case, It would strengthen and assist the building owner 
in resisting unreasonable demands, as wellas of his architect in 
preparing the design for his building. In the consideration of the 
scientific application of measurement to the access of light over 
buildings to windows, the Institute would find a proper and 
fruitful field for investigation and useful public work. It was 
an inquiry which the experience and skill of many members 
made them peculiarly fitted to engage in. Having defined the 
form such investigation should take, the lecturer pointed out 
that a fuller study of the subject by architects must result in 
their being able to afford material assistance to the courts in 
hearing and deciding cases upon a more systematic and con- 
sistent basis. He was doubtful as to the propriety of urging 
alteration in the practice of the courts ; but attention should 
be drawn to the beneficent effect of refusing injunctions, and 
granting money damages after trial Injunctions might be 
confined to cases where there is probable or possible evasion or 
contempt of the process of the courts. Further restriction than 
that provided by statute might be met by money compensation. 
Money damages for obstruction of light should be for proved 
damage, and fro rata diminution of rental, market or other 

value, or for increased cost of lighting. The effect of requiring 
proof of actual damage, of awarding money compensation and 
of refusing to delay by injunction, except in special cases, 
would be to deprive claimants of improper gain through delay- 
ing building operations, and afford on proof at trial proper 
compensation, the amount of which would bear relation to the 
injury done. : 

The President said they were all conscious of the import- 
ance of the papers they had heard, and they knew by experience 
how frequently injustice was attempted by claims which were a 
form of blackmailing. The Institute had had the matter before 
it, and he thought it would do well to bring the subject to a 
head, It might be ventilated at the Institute Congress to be 
held in June. _ Investigations of the law of ancient lights under- 
taken by the Institute had led to no definite result, but he, as 
President, would do his best to see that the matter this time did 
not drop. It was, he said, too important a question to be dis- 
cussed at so late an hour, and it was therefore arranged that on 
April 9 a meeting would be held to further consider the subject. 

Professor T. Roger Smith preposed a vote of thanks to the 
three speakers. . 

_ Mr..J. A. Strahan seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. The meeting then terminated 
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NOTES AND -COMMENTS. 


As money is so liberally contributed towards the war in | 


South Africa, it would be well if the general public would 
_ consider the fitness of applying. a sum towards the represen- 
tation of some of the incidents on canvas by able painters. 

Every day and every week there are no doubt an abundance 

of illustrations published, and the exhibitions do not 

exclude battle scenes. But in addition to those records, 
there is no reason why the conduct of the directors of the 
‘British Institution in 1816 should not be imitated. It was 
‘then proposed to give a large sum for sketches of the battle 
-of Waterloo, or, in other words, that was the first step 
. taken in a competition for a picture of the important event. 
-In the folowing year the money, was awarded. COOPER 
“was given 350 guineas for his picture .of the battle of 
“Ligny, June 16, 1815, showing the dangerous situation 
znd narrow escape of BLUCHER, when his horse was killed 
under him by a musket shot. LUKE ‘CLENNELL also 
obtained 150 guineas for his sketch of the overthrow of 
the French army at the battle of Waterloo. Two commis- 
sions were given, one to JAMES Warp, R.A., of 1,000 
guineas, for a picture from his ske‘ch of: the battle of 
Waterloo, which was to be an allegory, and one to G. Jones 
of 500 guineas for a picture from his sketch of the same 
battle. The Duke of WELLINGTON, it may -be remarked, 


preferred JoNEs’s to-any of the numerous pictures of- 


Waterloo. The directors likewise announced their in- 
tention either to offer gratuities to those artists who 
produced pictures at their next exhibition which they would 
consider of sufficient merit, or to purchase them, or give 
commissions for painting them upon a larger scale for some 
public building. The British Institution has ceased to 
exist, and the balance which remained from subscriptions 
was converted into a fund to enable students of art to travel. 
The Institution undoubtedly rendered many: services to 
English art, for it was a system of co operative patronage 
which produced generally most. satisfactory results. It 
would be an advantage if a similar body of noblemen and 
gentlemen were now founded, for there could hardly be a 
more favourable time than the present or a more interesting 
duty than creating memorials of the Boer war. 


AT the present time ee ce has commenced in the 
architects’ offices in Paris, and especially those which are 
connected with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, about the future 
winner of the Grand Prix. In all those competitions the 
law of chance has much to do with the final result. A 
student who has won a high place in the preceding year or 


years sometimes succeeds in gaining the prize, but in many | 


years novices have been more fortunate than senior 
students. The students who have been selected in the 
first part of the competition are:—MM. Bfcor, pupil of 
M. Latoux ; CuHaries Duvat, pupil of M. Pascat ; ; JEAN 
HULOT, pupil of M. MarceL LAMBERT ; LEMARESQUIER, 
pupil of M. LALoux ; JAUSSELY, pupil of MM. Daumet 
& ~ ESQuik ; JAUMIN, pupil of M. Esquit; JosEPH 
BERNARD, pupil of M. PascaL ; EuGENE CHIFFLOT, pupil 
of MM. Daumer, GirauLtT & Esquié; Carrt, pupil of 
-M. PascaL ; Ernest H&pRARD, pupil of M: Scetuirgr, of 
Gisors. 
the jury by selecting the winner. 


THE division of authority which is someiimes found in 
towns has given rise to a curious action which was tried 
last week in Edinburgh. Messrs. GILLEspPiE are builders in 
Paisley and owners of property. They proposed to take 
down and rebuild some houses belonging to them in Wells 
Street. The Commissioners of Paisley and the Road 
‘Trustees both ordered that the building line was to be set 
back. The distance, according to one authority, was to be 
25 feet, and according to the other 31 feet 6-inches from the 
centre of the street. 
which demanded most ground, and sent in a claim for 
313 square yards, for which compensation was claimed. 
The arbitrators awarded Messrs. GILLESPIE 1,0887. When 
they sought payment an endeavour was made to calculate 
the area of the ground on the supposition that the line had 
been set back only 25 feet as was ordered, instead of 
31 feet 6 inches as was also ordered. The reduced area 
thus became 288 square yards, the value ‘babe 8487. 35. 1d, 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CLOISTERS AND END OF sotra TR 


Witiiam Kent, the architect of the old Admir Ity, 


The prob'em is to anticipate the final verdict of 


walls of the. apse will be covered with mosaics. 
The owners obeyed the authority 


When the case was brought before the Courts it was he} 
that the plaintiffs must be paid the full amount, and 
the authorities would have to determine among themself 
in what proportion they were responsible for it. y 
an appeal, but the decision of the lower woes was u 


agree about the proportions in which | they were to p th 
money, it would be discreditable to them. ri, 
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ENTRANCE 10 (HaPLER-HOUSE. BHAKMSPFAUM MEM 


not to be founda: in any part al Westminster A 
But at a time when his works were not. supposed t 
generally admired it was felt that some memorial of 
should be found in the building. _ Accordingly, in Vy 
public subscription was raised to erect one, — 


then ready to undertake every sort of work connecte 
the arts, he received the commission. It is believec 
prepared a design, and the execution of the figure 
entrusted to PETER SCHEEMAKERS. It cannot be sai 
statue is a noble work of art or worthy of the Abbe 
there are many to be found there which are of an in 
character. WALPOLE wrote about it as follows :—“Kr. 
celebrated monument of SHAKESPEARE in the Abbe 
preposterous. What an absurdity to place busts 
angles of a pedestal, and at the bottom of that p 
Whose choice the busts were I do not know ; but t 
Queen Eizapetn’s head might be intended - ‘to mark 
era in which the poet flourished, why were RicHaRr 
and Henry V. selected? Are the pieces under the 
of those princes two of SHAKESPEARE’s most capital 
or what reason can be assigned for giving them-the 
ence?” It suggests that WALPOLE’s patriotism w 
genuine when we find him underrating “ Henry V., 
forms an admirable substitute for an English epic 
“Richard II.,” which is an interesting work for readin; 
performing. SCHEEMAKERS, the sculptor, was a Flen 
who travelled on foot to Rome in order to study ar 
came to England in 1735 and set up in the artists’ 
which was then St. Martin’s Lane. - He obtaine 
patronage, several other works by him being also fou 
the Abbey. He retired to Antwerp in 1769, and w 
ceeded by his son ‘THomas, who lived till 1808. __ 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, WALWORTH. 


HE site for this church is an irregular “one 
re consequently requiring - special treatmen 
sists of a long nave with narrow aisles (mere 
returned behind the altar at the east end to giv 
the sacristies. At the west end the tower opens 
arch directly into the nave. On the south mes 


of Ganon: ee 

The style is an early. form of— Gothic. a 
severe and simple, depending for its effect on . 
form, ornament being only used sparingly. The 
consists of an arcade opening into the aisle passages, 1 
above these running conipletely round the church 
of mosaic (the only satisfactory material in a 
atmosphere), and then above the clerestory the 
barrel shaped without any panelling, thus inc 
apparent size of the building. Stone dressings ar 
for arches, &c., and the walls plastered. ‘The shrine 
of Our Lady of Ransom will be vaulted, and the wa. 
columns, &c., are to be of granite (unpolished), v 


shrine is to be erected by votive offerings a more e 
and richer treatment in the detail is permissible, 
Externally the whole building is to be faced w 
bricks, and the strings and mouldings of Portland st 
best materials for successfully resisting the Londc 
sphere. The architect is Mr. BENEDICT Bisa 


LEUTONBURST, NOTTINGHAM, Fs en 


FERNLFICH, ‘NorTrx GHAM 


_ STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
; GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PAURGUES 
REFERRED TO. 


rs e _ By T. Francis BumPus, 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays 
"among French Cathedrals,” &e. 


‘The Works of Gibbs (continucd). 
(Continued from page 163.) 


~ [It may bare be stated that the succeeding article was being 
penned on the day that the eminent architect “of whose churches 


= it. forms the subject was taken to his rest. ] 


i 
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TTCHEIR vitreous decoration disposed of, we may now proceed 
“Bak briefly to pass in review a few of the more interesting and 


ES striking features of this remarkable series of London churches * 
by the Jate Mr. Butterfield. 

- From the simplicity and sameness of their plans there is 
Jittle to be remarked in the exterior of these churches beyond 
their great individuality and apparent oneness of purpose, and 
their steeples, this last feature—Mr. Butterfield having ever 
ie. fully alive to the importance of a striking piece of street 
2 scenery in localities so generally deficient in salient points— 
- being most effective and original as well as varied in outline. 
= ‘The nobility of effect attendant upon the “ saddleback” 


ower rising at the east end of a narrow and lofty nave will be 
_ remembered by the visitor to St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
Such an experiment of 1853 was a bold one, but it was 
_ustified by its success, so much so that Mr. Butterfield was led 
_ to again try the resources of this peculiarly effective type of 
steeple under somewhat different conditions a few years later 
at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
Here, however, rising as it does to no considerable height 
above the roof of the church, it may be regarded as forming a 
‘prolongation of the western facade rather than an_ actual 
steeple, for from the great breadth of the church it was of 
+ ‘Recessity made much wider from north to south than from east 


-* All Saints, Margaret Street; St. John Evangelist, Hammersmith; 


ra Road 5 eo. St. Augustine, Queen’s Gate; and St. Clement, 
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to west. This disparity the architect most cleverly masked by 
disguising the saddle-back termination to the belfry stage with 
a double pitch. The lower portion being flatter than the apex, 
a break occurs which, seen in elevation, relieves the sky-line, 
and this, taken in conjunction with the short western transepts 
and the noble three-light windows separated from one another 
by a staircase turret—square to a considerable distance, and 
then becoming octagonal—is an undoubted stroke of genius, 
helping as it does to compose one of the most majestic 
western facades produced since the Revival. Nor is the 
manner in which the architect gave character to the mass by 
judiciously-introduced bands of-stone less worthy of admiration. 
For his “motif” he may have been indebted to some of the 
great Rhenish Gothic examples, such as St. Quirinus at Neuss, 
and the Cologhese basilicas of St. Cunibert and the Holy 
Apostles, where it will be remembered a tower shoots up 
between ‘short western transepts, forming within a species of 
gigantic constructional narthex. 

The accompanying view of St. Alban’s was taken nearly 
‘twenty years ago, during the demolitions consequent upon the 
widening of Gray’s Inn Lane, and although it has been almost 
as completely built in again by five-storeyed “ model” dwellings, 
the exterior of this church can now be studied under much more 
| comfortable conditions than when Baldwin’s Gardens and its 


adjacent purlieus were localities which struck terror into the 
minds of nervously-constituted ecclesiologists. 


St. ALBAN’s, HOLBORN, FROM THE S.W, 


St. John’s, Hammersmith, has also a gabled tower, forming 
in this instance a porch, but its construction did not take place 
until 1881, twenty-two years after the completion of the mam 
fabric. It cannot be pronounced altogether a success, for 
gabling as it does north and south, it appears to turn its back 
on the church in a manner.the reverse of agreeable. Probably 
the indispensable mazérze/ towards a spire not being super- 
abundant, Mr. Butterfield was fearful of committing either 
himself or his patrons, with the result that St. John’s steeple 
is neither so stately nor so gracetolly contoured as his two 
earlier productions. 

At.All Saints, Margaret Street, we were given a south- 
western steeple, forming in its lowest.stage the baptistery, and 
somewhat ungracefully cut off interiorly bya solid wall pierced 

h arcading from the western part of the nave. 


Differing as it did in shape, style and material from the 
broach spire of the imitative phase of the Revival, the novelty 
of this steeple at All Saints called forth—-chiefly from the 
untravelled and illiterate—a torrent of hostile criticism, which, 
before many years had gone by, was exchanged for a long- 
drawn note of admiration; while by the frequency with which 
its type was copied, its imitators paid it the most unequivocal 
compliment, though it is doubtful whether in proportion and 
grace of,outline it has ever been surpassed, 

In the.tower, which lifts its unbuttressed bulk toan enormous 
height, the treatment of the brickwork is as fine a work in con- 
ception. asit is successful in execution, the belfry windows, and 
indeed the treatment of the tower generally, Gvalling the 
celebrated Marien Kirche at Liibeck, though the ensemble is 
not so thoroughly German as the steeple of St. Andrew’s, 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars, which was rising almost con- 
temporaneously from the designs of Mr. S.S. Teulon, and 
where the tower is gabled on each side after the manner of 
such examples as Bremen, Soést and Liineburg. 

At Margaret Street the lofty spire, of a beautiful silvery grey 
hue, and broached after a manner met with occasionally in the 
Midland districts, attains an altitude of 227 feet from the 
ground, affording a striking contrast to its conventional neigh- 
bour at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, both in form and material. 
Covered with slates and banded with metal, it is undoubtedly 


QUEEN’s GATE. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’s, 


most felicitous, but only redeemed from the most severe 
austerity of outline by the coronal of projecting spirelets 
near the summit. Next to its steeple, the feature that 
rivets attention on the outside of All Saints is the con- 
siderable elevation of the chancel roof. above that of the 
nave. Embodying reminiscences of such lofty German choirs 
as Freiburg im Breisgau, Breisach, Oppenheim, the Andreas 
‘Kirche at Cologne, Augsburg andl the Johannis Kirche at 
Schwabisch-Gemund, in Silesia—though its adoption in those 
churches was most probably dictated by accident rather than 
design—this raised chancel at All Saints, occurring as it does 
just where the church becomes absorbed into the environing 
buildings, was. ‘undoubtedly a. master stroke of genius on the 
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| ordinary types of form which, without overstepping the bounc 


_ cast his west front either into the form of one of those st 


or into that furnished by the huge qustaneuiay: belfrie: 


part of Mr. Butterfield. _ It is, however, only one of 
numerous instances in his works of those bold departures fro; 


of proportion, startle at first, but rapidly grow in favour. upon ; 
closer acquaintance. He saw the opportunity for the introd 
tion of something out of the common way, and he seized up 01 
it, the result being the production of a piece of work whic 
had it been the only one that we have received from the shar 
hand of this accomplished man, would have been ‘suffic 
to rank him among the Wyxehams and Hato + -of 
ages. Z aes 
The nave clerestory at All Saints is comparatively i insigni 
cant, while that of the chancel, with its large spherical wind 
enclosing circles on the motif of those in the northern transe 
clerestory at Hereford and the triforium at Westminster, is 
more pronounced, but the architect's thorough knowledg 
the laws which govern proportion saved the one from be 
overpowered by the other. et 

At St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, Mr, Butterf | 
acquaintance with the Gothic of Northern Germany and Sou 
western France may in all probability have induced hin 


square-topped screen facades that, with their flanking { 
lend such character to Goslar, Brunswick and Magde 


Villefranche, Montgiscard and Villenouvelle in the Hat 
Garonne, near Toulouse, Whatever its motif may have be 
it forms an exceedingly striking piece of architecture i 
thoroughfare that so exclaims for it, additional interest be 
lent by the manner in which—probably to secure s 
orientation—Mr. Butterfield quite in the old Spin pei 
a frontage. 


the nee of steeple. This deficiency is toa cousideexla exte 
atoned for by the piquancy with which the western bell-co 
invested, though in the opinion of | many it is hardly dignified 
enough, considering the manner in which the building — 
hemmed in. & ite 


Recurring to the interiors of these churches we may proceed 
tice a. few of their salient points, commencing with that from 
ch their chief character is derived—the nave elevation. 
At St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, a sample of Mr, Butter- 
‘ d’s earlier - and more chastened method, we find a typal 
snglish arcade of rather low Early Middle Pointed columns, 
Iternately octagonal and quatrefoiled, supporting broad arches, 
nd -a lofty clerestory—devoid of vaulting shafts or arcading— 
with windows of three lights each having their tracery varied, 
ind for which those in the choir of St. Albans Cathedral may 
ve furnished the model. At St. John’s, Hammersmith, where 
style is not so advanced, the architect gave us a rather 


ere-looking bell-shaped caps, the two- light clerestory win- 
dows; not of lofty dimensions, being placed in pairs and 
Papen traceried. The All Saints, Margaret Street pillars 
are of an Early English type, and composed of eight slender 
3§ hafts of Peterhead granite disposed around a cylindrical core— 
illars, the boldly massed leafage of whose capitals carved out 
alabaster was so highly praised by Mr. Ruskin. The intro- 
ction of an earlier type of column into’a church whose date, 
ancient, would be fixed during the first decade of the 
fourteenth century, was singular, but it may be attributed to the 
‘difficulty of carving granite into the complex section of a full- 
Ba blown Middle Pointed one, this being a material more patient 
of being turned ina mould. 

The graceful series of Portland stone columns composed of 
eight amalgamated shafts separating the nave from its aisles at 
‘St. Alban’s, Holborn,* have capitals moulded in the same 
“material and carry arches, equally graceful reproductions of 
] Zarly_ Middle English work. In the clerestory, where the 
architéct treated his brickwork with consummate skill, arrang- 
windows in couples of cinquefoiled lancets seen through 
ades borne on slender shafts of terra-cotta, just the requisite 
nt of natural polychromy was obtained at a comparatively 
all expense, but the hook-shaped corbel, from which the 
afts supporting the main ribs spring, and which was 
bably modelled on an example in Broadwater Church, 

ussex, is perhaps more curious than beautiful. 
utterfield appears to have discarded the complex type of 
in favour of the simple cylinder, as evidenced in 
- Augustine, South Kensington; St, Clement, City Road ; 

en: Magdalene, Enfield, and those two imposing frag- 


. eer Augustine’ s the nave arcade, borne on stout circular 
ers of red and white stone in alternate blocks, is most 


rpoweringly heavy. At.. St. Clement’s, City Road, the 
. tow of simple columns ane arches, though dignified, 


s to open, and concerning which the following passage 
{ter to the writer of these papers may be quoted here :— 
It has by this” time been forgotten that the Camden Society 
0 oked with no favour on my placing the entrance porch in the 
ern side bay. I had to persist in itagainst their criticisms. 
tI could not ye emaure the cutting a Sy it a in two bya 


Mece standpoint—though when viewed externally the porch 
yrojecting a short distance up the aisle undoubtedly assists in 
bie nparting additional variety and picturesqueness to the outline — 
it exists in all the architect’s London works save one, but under 
different forms. From the writer’s own experience the pre- 
sence ae this _Western unbenched bay, especially in a oe 


of this remarkable ance are deferred to another issue. 


ni teresting series of arches on cylindrical columns with | 


Later on | 


all _post-Maxentian—mixed 


The v eee # late militating against ae photography, some 
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either) can enter or leave church with the minimum of noise or 
distraction to their fellow-worshippers ; it gives “ample verge 
and room enough” for that now so generally accepted and 
appreciated function in thé services of the Church of England— 
the procession, It can easily be chaired when the seating 
accommodation of the church is overtaxed, and it imparts that 
appearance of spaciousness and unencumbered area which we 
too often desiderate in churches. where the benching is pro- 
longed up to the very west wall. 

At All Saints, Margaret Street, hampered as he was by con- 
ditions of site, Mr. Butterfield. was unable to introduce this. 
feature. At St, Matthias, where it may perhaps be seen under 
its most favourable condition, and at St. John’s, the most 
westernly bayis*not only slightly narrower than the rest, but 
differs in construction, separated as it is from the others by a 
pier instead of a column. 

Less spacious, from exigencies of site, is the narthex at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, where it is thrown into the short western 
transepts, onthe motif of Noyon or Peterborough, or St. Cunibert 
and the Apostles churches at Cologne, being distinguished from 
the nave by an arch of noble dimensions. This rising almost 
to the same height as the building (80 feet) forms, in conjunc- 
tion with the unglazed triforium stage that surmounts the 
acutely-pointed arch opening into the transepts in continuation 
of the nave arcades, and the two large geometrically-traceried 
windows lighting the western facade, an architcetiral composi- 
tion of unusual majesty. 

At St. Augustine’s the narthex arch is very narrow and 
lancet-shaped, but the manner in which it springs from a 
massive circular pillar and respond is exceedingly striking. In 
the other examples this unbenched western bay is segmental- 
headed, and dies into a square pier in lieu of being brought 
down on to a respond. 

(Zo be continued.) 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM. 


N a letter to the 7zes Mr. Richard Norton writes :—Con- 
sidering that every one who has more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the archeology of Rome agrees with 
Mommsen that my good friend Professor Lanciani is far more 
conversant with this subject than any other Italian, it was. 
perhaps rash of me to suggest that he had made a mistake 
concerning the Sacred Way. But:even the great gods some- 
times nod. 
Possibly my idea concerning the question may have been 
due to a misapprehension of Professor Lanciani’s printed 
words, In his letter published in your issue of February 28 he 


says :—“In my. last volume on ‘ The Ruins and Excavations of 


Ancient Rome,’ pp. 181 and 296, I have distinctly stated that 
the course of the Sacred Way underwent at least three changes. 
in. Imperial times,” &c. Page 181 of my copy of the book 
referred to is covered with a picture and three lines of print 
concerning the view from the Palatine. Page 206 deals with 
the Basilica of Constantine, and has only an incidental refer- 
ence to the Sacred Way. As the index to the book is not 


perfect, I cannot be sure that I have noted every reference to: 


the bit of road under discussion, but on page 208 is a passage 
concerning the Clivus Sacer. One reads :— 

“ The Clivus Sacer, or gradient of the Sacra Via by the 
Basilica of Constantine (Plan No. XI.).—This tract, excavated 
between March and June 1878, is the noblest and widest of the 
whole line. It measures 23 metres across from building to 
building and 12°35 metres between the side walks. ... 
left side pavement . . . (is) entirely encumbered by monuments 
in honour of different people dating mostly from the time of 
Septimius Severus and his successors.” 

In his letter, however, of February 23, Professor Lanciani 
says i— 

“This noble avenue, this Sacred Way of the late empire 


(its classic name was certainly not changed by Maxentius), 


this witness of the last three centuries of Roman life, measured 


23 metres across from building to building, and 12°35 metres: 


between the side walks. The one running along the Porticus 


Margaritaria is 8-20 metres wide and scene tte Bae eers al 
itoria,.&c.—: 


monuments, such as fountains, hemicycles, ex; 
up with older sie ‘altars, 
pedestals, shrines), which must have been raised. to the new 
level.” 

dn his book Professor Lanciani dates the tnonuments along 
the road by Septimius Severus ; in his letter he calls them 
“ post-Maxentian.” The difference is one; at least, of a century. 


I absolutely agree with Professor Lanciani that the “ process: 


of suppressing one archzological stratum for the sake’. of 
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another is rather dangerous.” If one is willing to call the 
modern Via di S. Theodoro the Vicus Tuscus and the modern 
stairway leading past the Temple of Concord the Scalae 
Gemoniae, one will naturally call the late (in parts modern) 
road of which I spoke the Sacra Via. The “noble avenue” in 
front of the Basilica of Constantine had no more to do with the 
Sacra Via than the two other modern thoroughfares have to do 
with the ancient ones the names of which I have. mentioned. 
The modern line follows in a general way the ancient, that is 
all, The “noble avenue”.was not even Maxentian in date. 
My reasons for this statement are :— 

The rut marks were at all sorts of angles, showing that the 
paving blocks had been, at least, reset. 

Below these blocks were found bits of carving that cannot 
be dated earlier than the ninth century, A.D, s 

Below these blocks and paved over by them was a Medizval 
well containing many architectural bits, some also of about the 
ninth century. ; 

Below these blocks were found several large fragments of 
the porphyry columns of the south portico of the Basilica of 
Constantine. This portico, moreover, was not part of the 
original design of the basilica as built by Constantine and 
Maxentius, but was a post-Maxentian alteration. 

These blocks covered part of a wall that from its technique 
can scarcely be earlier than the tenth century. ; “ 

Below these blocks was found a coin of one of the della 
Rovere Popes. 


Some 6 feet below these blocks was found a polygonal | 


paving of the same general style as the piece in front of the 
Temple of Saturn—a paving belonging to the time when the 
road was truly a Sacred Way. — , 

The preservation of an archzological stratum later than the 
ninth century at the expense of hiding the earlier and truer 
Rome may be of value, but a value approximately equivalent 
to that of the archeological stratum made by some of the 
earlier excavators out of metopes of the Basilica Aemilia 
(referred to in my first letter), or to that of leaving the Temple 
of Vesta encumbered with a mass of loose dirt, or to that of 
leaving uninvestigated a blocked up but very visible doorway, 
behind which was.a hoard of gold coins in the Atrium Vestae 
and leaving very fine marble floors in the same building under 


a few inches of dirt. Such were the archzological strata left by 


the last excavators. As Emerson says, “Tastes differ.” 


THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT ARGOS. 


A the Royal Institution on the 15th instant Dr. Waldstein 

gave the third and last lecture of his course on “ Recent 
Excavations at the Argive Herzeum (in Greece).” Beginning 
with a short reference to the development of Hellenic art, he 
emphasised the fact that to the Greeks the world owed the 
picture and the statue, not as serving mere ancillary functions 
of decoration, &c, but as made for their own sake alone, 
without question of use or ultimate purpose. Going on to 
compare the characteristics of Polyclitus, of Argos, with those 
of his older contemporary Phidias, the lecturer quoted Quin- 
tilian’s criticism that the former displayed great finish and 
feeling for formal beauty, but was wanting in the grandeur of 
thought found ‘in the latter.* Illustrating next the square and 
massive canon of proportions adopted by Polyclitus, and 
contrasting his style with that of some later sculptors, he gave 
some particulars of his famous statue of Hera in the Argive 
Herzum—a huge figure of gold and ivory seated on a throne. 
An idea of its appearance was obtained from Argive coins, and 
many attempts had been made at its identification, but he 
claimed that he had had the good luck to find in the British 
Museum a figure previously thought to be a bust of Apollo, 
which, though of late Roman date, was still a distinct and 
definite reproduction of that type of Hera. Returning to the 
site of the Herzeum he discussed the sculptures that formed the 
decorations of the second temple, and showed pictures of the 
architectural fragments which he had excavated. In these he 
thought it obvious that we had the art of Polyclitus, whose 
relation to the Herzeum was the same as that of Phidias to the 
Parthenon. Some of the architectural work was unsurpassed 
in delicacy and finish of modelling by any piece in the Par- 
thenon, and as:a proof of the naturalistic truth exhibited in the 
sculpture he mentioned that in one of the torsi he discovered a 
muscle which his anatomical friends pronounced an anomaly, 
but which had since been found to be developed in professional 
athletes. Cotitrary to what seemed to be implied by the 
description given by Pausanias, he argued that the temple 
must have had. pedimental figures, and, showing several well- 
preserved heads both from the pediments and the metopes, he 
maintained that the art possessed: the characteristics of the 
Polyclitan style and was not Attic, as had been suggested by 
Professor |Furtwangler. Finally, he showed a head which, 
whether it was of Hera or not, he thought was the best pre- 
served specifen of fifth-century art that had come down to us, 
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THE CATACOMBS IN ROME. — 
HE secretary to the Commissione di Archeologia S. 
Mgr. Crostarosa, has issued from Rome an app 
archeologists and to all those who. are interested in Chi 
antiquities to subscribe towards the further exploration of 
catacombs. These monuments, which are of the greates 
historic importance to Christianity and so vast in extent. 
they form an underground city, where places of pilgrimage fo 
Romans and strangers till the ninth century. But from: 
ninth century until the nineteenth the catacombs 
neglected, the entrances were blocked and in time h: oe 
site was remembered. In the sixteenth century a pioneer ¥ 
found in the person of Bosius ; but it .Was not till the prese: 
century that a new world was laid bare to the student by | 
excavations of De Rossi, who rediscovered the great cemete 
of Callistus, and opened, or partially opened, several of | 
principal historic catacombs, making discoveries which 
ceeded all expectations in their interest to the antiquary. 
liturgist and the theologian. The chief catacombs o 
Appia, Nomentana, Salaria and Ardeatina are open, bi 
not completely explored ; of the forty-five cemeteries 
five cnly are permanently accessible to the visitor to 
After the death of De Rossi, the Commission of Sa 
Archeology continued the excavations with excellent result 
The work of De Rossi had been encouraged and aided} 
Pius I1X., who willingly entered into the former’s plans fo: 
excavating, and provided the money. Leo XIII. has conti 
this generous aid, but the-means at the disposal of the 
mission are inadequate to the great task still to be performed 
“Notable discoveries of the greatest importance to history st 
await us,” says Mgr. Crostarosa. “The commission hop 
it may be enabled to carry out some of these in the course 
the current year; and appeals to the generous of all nati 
assist in work—arduous and costly as it is—the results of 
cannot but prove in the future, as they have proved in the pa 
of the first value to the Christian historian and the arch: 
logist.” Those interested are requested to apply for all f 
information to Mgr. P. Crostarosa, Via del Quirinale 24, 
secretary of the commission.” ee 


ARCHITECT’S FEES,  —_ 
A® extraordinary amount of local interest, says the Ches 
Chronicle, was manifested in the case of Jones v. Mi 
gomery, heard before Mr. Justice Bucknill and a jury 
Nisi Prius Court of Chester Assizes. It was an action by 
Arthur E. Jones, architect, Old Bank Buildings, Cheste 
recover 207/., charges. and commission in connection wi 
rebuilding of the King’s Head inn, Grosvenor Street, C 
and the Grotto inn (formerly known as the Harp and | n), 
Bridge Street, the defendant being Mr. Thomas Montgomery 
managing director of the Lion Brewery Company, Cheste 
The defendant not only denied liability, but denied that he h: 
instructed plaintiff to prepare the particular plans in que 
and further counterclaimed damages because of plainti 
alleged negligence and want of skill. ee aac 
_ Mr. F. Marshall, Q.C., said it appeared that Mr. Jor 
received instructions in October 1898 to prepare plans of alte 
tions contemplated in the King’s Head hotel, and plans 
rebuilding the Grotto, the outlay in the case of the Ki 
Head to be 1,500/, and in that of the Grotto 2,500/ — 
Jones, by Mr. Montgomery’s instructions, prepared plans t 
submitted to the Chester improvement committee and | 
licensing justices. Mr. Jones attended before the com 
and before the justices, and the plans were approved 
plans of the King’s Head were approved at once, and those 
the Grotto after an adjournment consequent on the objection 
Mr. Spencer, owner of adjoining property, that he had not h 
an opportunity of inspecting the plans, Afterwards Mr. 
got estimates from the builders. Two builders sent in th 
tenders to Mr. Jones, and one, Mr. Forester, to Mr. Montge 
It subsequently transpired that instead of spending 1,500/. | 
the King’s Head, defendant decided to spend only 700/, al 
instead of 2,500/ on the Grotto only 1,500/ The build 
chosen for the work at the Grotto was Forester, an undisch, 
bankrupt, and instead of the work being done in stone acco 
ing to the approved plans, it was done in brick, and looked 
a big mustard pot, and was certainly not a building of the ki 
that ought to be put up ina city like Chester. Mr Jone 
pleased with the selection of a builder, and with the re z 
deviations from the plans, threw up the work, and now clai 
for his services up to that point. —_- eee ae 
Plaintiff gave evidence at considerable length. = 
In cross-examination by Mr. Moss, M.P, he said the - 
that had been approved provided for a substantial. buildit 
he found that the work was to be carried out in as 
manner, and: if he had-gone.on with the work under tho 
‘cumstances he could never have faced the, licensing justic 
and the improvement committee with plans again. 5 


[r. James Strong, architect, of 11 Dale Street, Liverpool, 
evidence to the effect that the plaintiff’s charges were 
and reasonable. PAS 
eorge Henry Davies, draughtsman in the employ of Mr. 
H. Beswick, Chester, deposed to assisting plaintiff in preparing 
everal sets of tracings, the workmen’s working tracings, and 
n the case of the Grotto }-inch and }-inch scale elevations. He 
remembered Mr. Jones receiving the tenders for the King’s 
Head. The King’s Head was about the most difficult building 
n Chester to survey because there were so many angles ; there 
vere hardly two square walls in the place. The work would 
ake over a week. ae 
Gerald Moore, formerly employed by plaintiff, stated that 
he remembered plaintiff working on the plans and quantities 
for both buildings. He assisted him in the quantities, and got 
mut the forms of tender, and took them round to the builders. 
Three tenders were sentin. Mr. Forester did not send in his 
ender to Mr. Jones, but called on Mr. Montgomery about four 
jays after the expiration of the specified time. Mr. Mont- 
somery and Mr Forester called at Mr. Jones’s office, and 
plaintiff being out at the time Mr. Montgomery told witness to 
ell him to go down to the brewery at once with the other 
renders as he had got Mr. Forester’s there. Mr. Jones went to 
the brewery with the tenders. Before this he (witness) had 
neen to Mr. Forester several times to ask him to send his 
render in. Mr. Forester asked him who the other tenders 
were from, but he declined to tell him. 
_ Emanuel Smith, surveyor, St. Werburgh Street, Chester, 
said he had seen the plans prepared by plaintiff, and examined 
his charges. In his opinion they were very reasonable. 
_ Mr, J. H. Laybourne, chief constable of Chester, stated 
that he was at the Chester City Police Court in January 1899, 
when Mr. Reynolds, on behalf of Mr. J. W. Montgomery, 
applied for permission to extend the King’s Head and the 
Grotto in accordance with certain plans laid before the 
justices. Mr. John Thompson, presiding magistrate, asked 
how much was going to be spent, and Mr. Reynolds referred 
him to the architect. Mr. Jones said the King’s Head would 
cost about 1,500/., and the Grotto 2,500/. The defendant’s 
firm were asking a concession from the magistrates. By taking 
in a watchmaker’s shop, a basket shop and an oyster shop, and 
dringing the inn down to the street level they were extending 
heir premises, which would bea material benefit to the owners. 
They were also extending the King’s Head by including a 
bicycle shop. A provisional license was granted for the King’s 
ag but because there was an objection to the Grotto by Mr. 
J. H. Spencer, chemist, this application was adjourned. At 
he annual licensing sessions in August he (witness) objected to 
something in connection with another house. The presiding 
magistrate mentioned to Mr. Reynolds that he had heard a 
rumour that the Brewery Company were going to spend on the 
King’s Head only a third of the amount they undertook to 
nee application was made and the plans passed. 

he reply was that they were going to spend a large amount 
of money ; he did not think any amount was mentioned. At 
that meeting three other licenses of the same firm were 
adjourned because the plans deposited with the magistrates 
had been deviated from. 
_ Mr. Moss: You know they are bound to spend a large 
sum of money under the lease? : 
_ Witness: I have never seen their lease. € 
_ Mr. Moss: Are you speaking of these sums of 1,5co/. and 
2,0co/ from memory ? 

_ Witness: Certainly. 
_ His Lordship (to witness): Does it often happen that 
authorities desiring to obtain concessions from the magistrates 
make suggestions that large sums of moneywwill be spent and 
afterwards deviate from them ? 
_ Witness: Yes. nye 
His Lordship :. That trick is tried on sometimes ? 
- Witness: There is no doubt about it. 
_ His Lordship: What happens then ? 
_ The Chief Constab!e : The matter comes before the magis- 
trates when they are asked to make the final grant of the 
Cease Sp 
__ Mr. Moss, on behalf of defendant, submitted that there was 
ho case to go tothe jury. The plaintiff sued for work done in 
accordance with what he said was a contract between himself 
and the defendant. He had to prepare plans, superintend the 
work and see it completed on a commission of 5 per cent. plus 
charges for surveys and so on. If that was so plaintiff could 
10t sue until the work had beencompleted. That was decided 
inthe case of Johnson v. Gandy. Plaintiff had not completed 
the work in this case because he did not like the builder. He 
also admitted that he had supplied no complete set of plans 
and no specifications, and that being so he was not entitled to 
recover. tone Te ‘ } 
__ His Lordship said he was against counsel on that point 
because he was of opinion that there was no evidence that 
defendant was the person who prevented the work originally 
contemplated and contracted for being carried out. 
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Mr. Moss then submitted as another objection that plaintiff. 
had admitted he was not instructed to prepare quantities. 

The Judge said that was not a question of law but a 
question for the jury. . 

Mr. Moss said there were three things to consider : first, 
whether there was a contract at all; secondly, if there was, had 
it been broken; and in the third place the counterclaim 
against plaintiff for damages on account of delay and unskilful- 
ness, and what they contended was a breach of the agreement 
by him. When defendant made arrangements with this young 
architect—he was engaged more as a compliment than any- 
thing else—he adopted the same course as_ he invariably 
adopted. He told him what the cost would be, and he told him 
he did not require quantities. Mr. Montgomery had never had 
quantities prepared by an architect in connection with the vast 
number of buildings he had erected, and it would be a singular 
thing if on this occasion he had departed from the practice he 
invariably pursued. He should not only call Mr. Montgomery, 
but his brother, Mr. J. W. Montgomery, who was present at 
the interview between plaintiff and defendant, when it was 
stated that 500/. was the amount which Mr. Montgomery 
under the lease had to spend on the: King’s Head, and that 
upon the Grotto he was not going to spend more than 
1,500/. It seemed a most extraordinary thing that throughout 
the whole correspondence Mr. Jones should never once 
refer to the arrangement. With regard to the quantities, 
they said emphatically they never ordered the quantities, and 
never saw them until they were produced in connection with 
this trial. The contract had been broken by plaintiff in about 
as complete a manner as it was possible for any man to break 
a contract. Plaintiff, in cross-examination, admitted that he 
had not prepared and supplied the defendant with a complete 
set of plans.. It was admitted that the 2} per cent.—first of all 
5 per cent.—included a complete set of plans and superintend- 
ence. If the work was not carried out then the architect was 
entitled to charge 23 per cent. upon the complete set of plans 
and specifications. But the architect having failed to supply 
either plans or specifications or to superintend the work could 
not recover 23 per cent. upon any amount. This was not from 
any fault of the defendant’s, but because plaintiff did not like 
the builder. As a matter of fact the buildings had been erected 
in accordance with the plans prepared by Mr Jones at a cost 
upon which they wanted to pay Mr. Jones, and in respect of 
which he declined to go on with the work. Mr. Jones took 
the “huff” in the most unjustifiable way. They had paid 
gt/. gs. in respect of the claim of plaintiff. In spite of almost 
imploring letters Mr. Jones delayed his work, and they now 
claimed damages for negligence and also unskilfulness. 

Thomas Montgomery, brewer, stated that in July 1898 his 
brother, Mr. J. W. Montgomery, introduced to him the plaintiff 
in this action, and asked him if he could see his way to give 
him something to do as he was a young man starting in 
business. In October 1898 he made an appointment,.and went 
over the King’s Head with Mr. Jones, and asked him to make 
a block plan so that he could show him the character of the 
alterations he desired. He had a twenty-one years’ lease on 
the house, and the rent was 200/. They went on to the other 
house, and he told Mr. Jones they would have to put up a new 
building there, so he would have to prepare a block plan of 
that too. He saw plaintiff after he had got out a block plan of 
the King’s Head, showed him what he wanted, and told him 
he was tied under the lease to spend 500/. on the structural 
part of the building. 

The Judge: You could spend more than that if you liked ? 

Defendant: Yes. 

Defendant (continuing) said he told plaintiff that 500/. was 
to be the limit to be spent on the structural alterations, and 
that he should spend 2o0/. inside. Plaintiff said nothing in 
reply. When they got to the Grotto he told plaintiff to be 
careful.nct to go above the height of the old building, but 
plaintiff proposed a three-storey building, and said it would be 
all right. . When the plans went before the bench Mr. Spencer 
objected. In discussing the cost he (defendant) told plaintiff 
there could be a very substantial building for 1,500/, but 
plaintiff said “Oh, no.” He (defendant) added, “I don’t want 
to throw anything away. I want you to cut out everything 
expensive. I want a plain building, and anything I can spend 
extra I will spend on the decorations and fittings.” Plaintiff 
made no reply. 

The Judge: Then you didn’t tie him down to any particular 
figure? 

Defendant: No. 

Defendant said he undertook to pay plaintiff 5 per cent. 
on the money spent on the buildings, but he did not think 
he ever got any definite cost from Mr. Jones, though he always 
said they would exceed his estimate. He never. received 
specifications nor a complete plan from plaintiff, Ele was 
erecting the new building at the Grotto from the tracings, and 
the cost would not exceed 1,500/7. Of course they could: spend. 
4,000/7. on the. Grotto if. they liked to build it of marble or 
grani.e. With regard to the King’s Head, Mr. Tomkinson, of 
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Liverpool, was doing that, and the cost would be under what 
his estimate was. 

Mr. Marshall : 

Defendant: It will be under 7oo/. 

’ Defendant said he told plaintiff that he did not want to build 
ornaments, but places that would show a'revenue. Plaintiff 
then said he would have nothing more to do with it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marshall: You suggest that you 
employed plaintiff because you thought he was a rising genius 
or something of that sort ; did you happen to know his father 
was a member of the improvement committee of the Town 
Council? 

Defendant : I did hear it, but it really never struck me. 

Mr. Marshall : 
was a member of the Corporation ? 

Defendant : 
because I was benefiting.the Corporation by what I was doing. 
~ Mr. Marshall: If you wanted your plans passed by the im- 
provement committee, you didn’t think it would be a benefit? 

Defendant : No; there was nothing the improvement com- 
mittee could object to. 


How much ? 


Defendant said he had not had the bills yet from the 


builders. He did not remember Mr. John Thompson, chair- 
man of the city bench, in August directing attention to a 
rumour that they were only going to spend a third of the 
money promised when the first application was made. If he 
had heard the chairman name a certain sum he did not intend 
to spend he should have told him. 

Mr. Marshal! : Do you suggest that the cause of the delay 
in proceeding with the-work was the inability to get these 
specifications? ; 


Defendant : Quite so. 
Mr. Marshall: And nothing else? 
Defendant: And to the plans. : 


Mr. Marshall: Do you know that Mr. Reynolds Sed 
to the Court that there had beenva delay in- getting the lease 


through ? 

Defendant : They were waiting for the plans. 

Mr. Marshall: Not a word of that was said by Mr. 
Reynolds ; it was the lease. 


John Wm. Montgomery, a divecior of the Lion Brewery 
Company and resident manager, stated that in July 1898 he 


had an interview with the plaintiff, and was instrumental in |} 
’ introducing ‘him to his brother. 


He was present at the inter- 
view in reference to the buildings in dispute, and heard his 
brother say he was not going to spend the amount of money he 
had been in the habit of spending on buildings. He said he 
thought 5co/. would be quite sufficient for the King’s Head and 
1,500/. for the Grotto. Mr. Jones, when asked what his charges |' 
would be, said, “The usual 5 per cent” The defendant said, | 
“That will cover everything?” and- plaintiff replied “Yes, 


~ everything ” No mention was made of estimates and quantities. 


In connection with the Grotto there was a difference of opinion 
as to the timber to be used in the wood-work, and Mr. Jones 
said, “I want to put oak in and show what I can do. I have 
never had a job in a front street before.” Witness called fifty 
or sixty times at Mr. Jones’s offices, and never could find him 
in. He was present at the police court on January 4, and did 


not hear any amount mentioned by Mr. Jones other than the 


5007. they were bound to spend under the lease. 

The Judge: Were the magistrates led to believe that the 
work on plaintiff’s plans could be done for 500/, in the case of 
the King’s Head? 

Witness: I should think so. Witness admitted that the 
chairman in August alluded to a rumour, and Mr. Reynolds 
said they were going to spend a large sum, Plaintiff threw 
the job up because he did not want Forester. He was biassed 
against the man all through. Up to the present time the 
actual cost of the Grotto had been between 800/. and good. 
Witness denied the story of the boy Moore, and said he never 
saw the tenders. 

Mr. Tomkinson, builder, Liverpool, stated that the Kags 
Head alteration would cost about 700/. in accordance with the 
plans. He admitted it would be only a “ patch up job.” He 
meant it would not be a new building. 


George Forester, builder, Chester, stated that when he sub- 


mitted his tender for the Grotto he put it in Mr. Jones’s letter box. 


He did not go to Mr. Montgomery’s or show Mr. Montgomery 


the quantities. Mr. Montgomery asked him to get a specifica- | 
tion, as he could not get one from: Mr. Jones, and he prepared 


a rough one himself after having instructions from Mr. Thomas— 


Montgomery. His tender was accepted, and it was agreed that 
he should be paid weekly. He got the materials and defendant 
gave a guarantee. The cost of the Grotto-work would be 
about 1,400/. His specification was lost two or three months 
ago, since which he had been working by word of mouth. - 

Mr Slater, architect, Wrexham, stated that the alterations 
at the Grotto carried out in accordance with the plan he had 
seen should not exceed 1,600/. He thought the Structural 
alterations at the King’s Head should be carried out for 6002. — 

H. S. Whalley, F.S.I., Chester, thought the King’s Head 
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But it i$ a coincidence, isn’t it, that his father 


I don’t see that his father would be any benefit, 


could be surveyed i ina aay at® a charg of 
surveyor, and os. 6d. for an assistant to. 

‘five guineas allowed was ‘a very ample su 
was a very liberal fee for surveying the Grotto. 
Charles W. Blease, of the firm of Poyne 
tects and surveyors, Liverpool, stated that 


and specifications had been “supplied. ; 
- « By Mr. Marshall: The’ ‘part: coloure ye 
indicated stone-work not brick. ~ 

G. H. Reynolds, of the firm of Royle ¢ 
Chester, deposed to making the applicati 
for provisional’ licenses on January 4. 
of any amount being mentioned as the pl 
matter of fact he did not think anybody co 
then what the cost was going to be, ae 


he had heard that the owners were not going’ fe 1d 
on the King’s Head as was at first suggested. J 
nolds) said his client was a lessee, oS unde 
obliged to spend 5007. — 3 A 
Cross-examined by Mr. Marshall : : 
chairman had some recollection of a- acmnee 
tioned in January, and after hearing what the cl 
of Chester has said to- -day, are you prepared t 8 
sum was mentioned? | ; 
Witness : I would not like to swear it W. 
Constable says it was mentioned. ghee: 
Mr. Marshall: You heard him say on 


Witness : I recollect ye about “its a nd i 
firmed by the newspaper report. _ se 
“Mr. Marshall: In the face of aoe i 
prepared to say that such evidence was not 
Witness : I have no recollection. of ‘It. 
say about it. 7 


should be shown that the contemplated expendi 
considerable? ~ 
Witness: I don’t think the magistrates 
pense is. All they want is that the plans a 
Mr. Marshall: Do you suggest that the magi: 
care whether it is a plaster erection or su 
the modern architecture in the streets of 
Witness : I say the magistrates don’t goi 
price. They pass the plans and there is an end of 
- Mr. Marshall: Don’t they care whether 4s is | 
“nasty building or a good substantial-house ?- 
Witness: We should not like to ‘put up. a heap 
house. 
Mr. Marshall : 
tion? 
Witness : The Bench expect, es plans t be 
a proper way. — ES 
Questioned as to the “brick instead of ston as $ 
ernie plan, Mr. Reynolds replied: I don’ nk 
trates would care a straw whether the building wer 
brick or stone, and added that they simply went 
Bench with their plans as a matter of comney 
question of the license. ~ < 
Richard Cecil Davies surveyor, Chester, aid 
gaged by the Wilderspool Brewery Company, . xe) 
Old Vaults, to measure the dimensions of the ol 
Grotto for the purpose of preventing any encro; 
lights. The new Grotto exceeded the ‘height o 
ing, and affected the light by six degrees, bv 
improvement made in the street, and the matter 
the payment of costs by the defendant’s company. 
In cross-examination witness said he had 
and valuation of the King’s Head zo} a ee 
case, and iis “fee was tol. 10s. 
Mr. I. Matthews Jones, city surveyor, s 
agreed to give up about 2 feet for the wideni 
Street, but when he went to inspect the progr 
this undertaking was not being adhered to, ‘an 
it was not included in the working plan or 
posited with the Corporation. ° After attenti 
to the matter the 2 feet were given up. 
- The Judge commenced to sum up, when ni 
had a fit, which caused a painful sce 
removed, and after some delay the part 
verdict ‘of the remaining eleven jurymen, 
ceeded. He pointed out that the real qu 
whether plaintiff. was entitled to recover 


Well, then, price is a 


tow see 
cH 23, 


mR 


‘work had not been completed, but whether he was entitled 
nages for being prevented from carrying out work which 
as engaged to do under the contract. £3 
he jury after a short retirement returned into court with a 
dict for plaintiff on the full amount claimed—z207/,, less 
4s. already paid to plaintiff. 

His Lordship, replying to Mr. Marshall, said there was no 
ence at all on the counterclaim. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society was held on the ‘15th inst. in the Society’s 
s, 207 Bath Street, Dr. David Murray in the chair. 
‘Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers gave an address on “The 
Stones in Govan Churchyard.” He exhibited his drawings, 
which had been made seventeen years ago, and illustrated his 
aper by many photographs and lantern views. The descrip- 
m of the stones followed the arrangement in the beautiful 
-of illustrations recently published by Sir John Stirling 
xwell, Bart. M.P. Govan Church, along with the land of 
deye, Mr. Chalmers said, was erected into a prebend of 
gow Cathedral soon after the dedicationof the cathedral 
36. The church at Govan was dedicated to Constantine, 
0 is said to be king of the Britons. Having resigned his 
own, he came to Scotland and. converted Kintyre, and died 
e year 588 He issaid to have suffered martyrdom and 
buried in his monastery at Govan. Whilst no fragment of 
arly or the Medieval church had been preserved, it is an 
interesting fact that the fortified mound of earth upon which 
ie local ruler lived was in existence up till a few years ago. 
was called the Hillock. At the end of last century it 
3; called the Doomsterhill. It was a mote, and its:site was 
or about Messrs. Mackie & Thomson’s shipbuilding yard, 
‘to the present Hillock House. The mote would be built 
tthe time of the dedication of the cathedral, when pro- 
y a new church was built at Govan. If neither the church 
the mote remain, the sculptured stones are valuable 
ures and records of early Christian times. Four of the 
nes were free, standing and erect crosses. What was perhaps 
hurch cross is now greatly wasted,.having been allowed to 
‘one on the ground, but two of the sculptured panels can 
ill be deciphered—Daniel in the lions’ den, and Christ 
ing His commission to the Church in the form of the Gospel 
and the keys. It is unfortunate that the most elaborately 
rmamented cross has been removed to Jordanhill. It ought 
be in the churchyard and in the possession of the Govan 
rs, and it is hoped that ere long it will be returned. One 
f the cross shafts has an ornamental cross carved on its face, 


unicorns protect our national emblem at the present 
There is a very large sun symbol composed of four sun 
3s On the back of this cross. . The presence of this symbol 
es not imply that the Christians worshipped the sun. Their 
ghts, as St. Augustine said, were of Him who made the 
_ Govan possesses another interesting series of memorials 
Ss five curved and coped gravestones, These were designed 
le pattern of the metal cases-which contained the sacred 
the saints, which again were modelled directly after 
arance of the dead body as it lay in the church under 
pall. Stones of this description are found in many 
of England and Scotland, but nowhere are they so 
numerous or so fine as at Govan. But the sarcophagus is the 
atest treasure. Its sides are covered with sculpture work. 
eful examination proves that it was intended to be sunk in 
arth, and doubtless it was sunk in the earth, as was the 
al practice, but it was afterwards lifted and covered with 
ng, so that it might receive greater honour in the 
_It was interesting to find a parallel to this in 
lifting of St. Cuthbert’s body, and the placing of 
ibove the floor of the church in an_ elaborately- 
ed coffin, a description of which has been preserved. 
ny circumstances combine to lead us to the conclusion that 
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.add their contingent to these~bestial representations. 


-animals of colossal dimensions. 
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find, now that the mystery attaching to the meaning of the 
many sculptures had been made clear, that the faith of that 
early time was highly spiritual, and that in all that was done to 
preserve the memory of the dead thought was centred upon the 
hope of eternal life. Be ; 


TESSERZ. 
Decorated Glass. 


NE of the most distinctive features of Decorative windows 
is the natural form of their foliaged ornaments ; in these 
the leaves of the ivy, maple, oak and other trees and plants 
may be easily recognised. These more exact imitations of 
nature were rather sparingly used at the commencement of 
the style, and did not, at least in white patterns, wholly super- 
sede the older and more conventional forms until the end of 
the reign of Edward L, ora little after. It is principally in 
works executed between 1280 and the end of the reign of 
Edward I. that the test of style afforded by the presence of the 
naturally formed leaf is most valuable ; for they bear in general 
so close a resemblance in other respects to the later Early 
English glass paintings that without this mark it would be 
difficult in many cases satisfactorily to distinguish them from 
each other. This resemblance principally arises from the early 
Decorated glass paintings being composed of glass of the same 
texture as the later Early English glass paintings. Hence the 
general appearance of early Decorated coloured windows, 
though extremely rich, is by no means gay; and that of white 
windows is grey and cold. The grandeur of each sort is 
enhanced by the great width sometimes given to the lower 
lights of Early Decorated windows Towards the end of the 
reign of Edward I. and afterwards, many other points of 
difference between the two styles are observable, amongst 
which should be particularly noticed the employment of the 
yellow stain, which seems to have been introduced soon after 
the commencement of the fourteenth century.. The colour 
thus produced is in general easily distinguishable by its lemon- 
like tint from the more intense and golden pot-metal yellows, 
to which it affords an agreeable contrast. In many instances, 
however, especially during the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III., the stained yellow is almost as deep as the pot- 
metal yellow. Its facility of application soon brought it into 
general use. By its means the former coldness of white pattern 
windows was speedily corrected, and-artists soon discovered in 
the richness and power of the stain an efficient. substitete for 
many of the pot-metal colours. Thus a broader and less mosaic 
style of colouring was gradually introduced, white and yellow 
glass entering more largely into the composition of coloured 
designs. The presence of so much yellow had also the effect 
of imparting to the later Decorated glass paintings a gay and 
lively appearance. 


Animal Forms in Medizval Sculpture. 
The decoration of religious and civil edifices presents an 
infinite variety of fantastic animals during the period of the 
Middle Ages.. The bestiaries of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries attributed to real or fabulous animals symbolic 
qualities, the tradition of which has long remained in the mind 
of people, thanks to the innumerable sculptures and paintings 
which cover our ancient monuments ; the fables came next to 
The 
lion, symbol of vigilance, force and courage ; the antula, of 
cruelty ; the dove, of gentleness; the siren; the pelican, 
symbol of charity ; the aspic, guarding precious balms and ever 
vigilant ; the screech owl; the wyvern; the phcenix; the 
basilisk, the personification of the devil ; the dragon, to which 
such marvellous virtues were attributed—all these animals are 
met with in the capitals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in friezes, squatted on the angles of monuments, crowning 
buttresses, seated on balustrades. At Chartres, at Rheims, at 
Notre-Dame in Paris, at Amiens, Rouen, Vézelay, Auxerre, in 
the-monuments of the west and centre of France, are popula- 
tions of quaint animals, always rendered with great energy. 
At the summit’ of the two towers of the cathedral! of Laon, the - 
sculptors of the thirteenth century placed in the open pinnacles 
At the angles of the buttresses 
of the portal of Notre-Dame at Paris are to be seen enormous 
beasts which, standing out against the sky, give life to these 
huge masses of stone. The balustrades of the cathedral at 
Rheims ‘are surmounted by strange birds, draped and hooded. 
In the most ancient edifices in the twelfth century we find friezes. 
of animals interlaced, devouring one another; capitals on which 
are figured strange beings, half men, half beasts, possessing two 
bodies to one head, or two heads toone body. ‘The churches of 
Poitou, of the Saintonge and of Guienne, the Romanesque monu- 
ments of Burgundy and the banks of the Loire teem with these 
animals, which, though derived from nature, have their own 


characteristics, have a reality which strikes the imagination. 


Theirsisa natural history of their own, of which all the individuals : 
might be. classed in species. Each province possesses its own 
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special types, which are found in the edifices of the same date; 
but these types have a common character of savage power; 
they are all stamped with a sentiment of observation of nature 
‘which is very remarkable.” The members of these strange 
creatures are always well united, always, rendered with truth; 


their outlines are simple, and recall the grace which one never. 


wearies in admiring in the animals of the feline race, in birds 
of prey and in certain reptiles. In the fourteenth century 
sculpture in becoming poor and meagre, and in limiting itself 
to the imitations ofthe flora of the north, suppressed in a great 
measure the representations of animals in sculpture and paint- 
ing; but during the fifteenth and the commencement of the 
sixteenth centuries they reappear, more scrupulously imitated 
from nature, and in dimensions only playing a very secondary 
part. } f 
lizards, salamanders; sometimes they are fantastic contorted 
animals, exaggerated in their movements; such are those which 
used to be sculptured on the ogive-headings of the windows of 
the Hotel de la Trémouille at Paris. 
fables became more frequent, and, although often by no means 
decent, are seen in capitals, friezes, wood-carving,-stalls and 
rood-lofts. 


Influenee of Roman Culture in Northern Europe. 


The crossing of the Alps by the Romans was not only 
accompanied by battles, by political revolutions, and even by 
wholesale migrations and similar great movements among the 
Gallic or Germanic races, it was accompanied by an eventful 
struggle between the pre-Classicand the Roman cultures | For 
the first time the Gauls and Germans stood face to face in their 
own lands with the foreign culture. The numerous colonies 
established by the Romans in the lands they conquered, near 
the Danube, in Gaul and Britain, became so many centres for 
the diffusion of Roman art, manufactures and civilisation. ‘The 
effects were soon visible, particularly as the Romans, with ¢ eat 
wisdom, humoured the peculiarities of the conquered a ions 
in both spiritual and temporal matters. Every day more and 
more of the “barbarians” adopted the manners and customs of 
the Romans, and strove earnestly to imitate the productions of 
Roman industry. Attracted by the wealth and splendour of 
the empire of Rome, crowds of the warlike members of the 
neighbouring free nations flocked to the Roman standards, and 
thus the knowledge of the Roman culture and its powerful 
influence became extended far and wide. Even the countries 
of the north, though they lay far from the Roman frontier and 
had never been subdued by Roman conquerors, could not 
escape the mighty influence of the Roman culture. The written 
records which now begin °to cast. a light over the state of the 
nations, both within and without the Roman dominions, are 
completely silent as to this more peaceful intercourse. All the 
more valuable, therefore, are the numerous and trustworthy 
illustrations afforded by the archeological finds. Roman coins 
and other articles of Roman art and industry have been dis- 
covered in surprising numbers in the North—vessels, vases, 
saucepans and colanders of bronze, vessels of silver and glass, 
metal mirrors, statuettes, ornaments, weapons, &c., some bearing 
Roman trade-marks and inscriptions; now and then even 
Greek inscriptions have been found. ‘The finds in the ancient 
Danish lands are the most numerous and the richest ; from 
thence they extend to the extreme north of Sweden and Norway, 
but in gradually decreasing numbers. This action of the 
Roman culture upon the North, so indisputably powerful in its 
effects, may be assigned to various periods, according to the 
contents of the different finds. 


Indian Figure Seulpture. 
It is very surprising that a people such as the Indian, who 


They are apes, dogs, bears, rabbits, rats, foxes, snails, - 


The representations of, 


possess, as their ivory and stone carvings and clay figures 


incontestably prove, so great a facility in the appreciation and 
delineation of natural. forms, should have failed to develop the 
art of figure sculpture. Nowhere does their figure sculpture 
show the inspiration of true art. They seem to have no feeling 
for it; they only attempt a literal transcript of the human form 
and of the forms of animals for the purpose of making toys and 
curiosities almost exclusively for sale to English people. 
Otherwise they use the sculptured forms only in architecture, 
and their tendency is to subordinate them strictly to the 
architecture. The treatment of them rapidly becomes decora- 
tive and conventional. Their very gods are distinguished only 
by their attributes and symbolical monstrosities of body, and 
never by any expression of individual and personal character. 
So foreign to the Hindus is the idea of figure sculpture in the 
esthetic sense, that in the noblest temples the idol is often 
found to be some obscene or monstrous symbol. It is owing 
to the very fact of their being condemned to a strictly ritualistic 
representation of their gods that the feeling for the higher 
forms of sculpture has been destroyedin them. How com- 
pletely their figure sculpture fails in true art would be seen at 
once if they attempted to produce it on a natural or heroic 
scale ; and it is only because their ivory and clay and stone 
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figures of men and animals are on so minute a scale that | 


excite admiration. Their larger figure sculpture i 
never pleasing, except when treated conventionally, 
strange failing. $e 


Per, 


Re Jesse Window in St. John's, Leverington 
S1R,—Those of your readers who take an interes 
stained-glass may be glad to know that there is now 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 67 Frith Street, Soho, a re 
fine Jesse window of the latter part of the sixte 
It is from St. John’s, Leverington—one of that no 
Marshland churches around Wisbech—and has been 
the hands of my friend Mr. Thos. F. Curtis, the pre 
sentative of this old and respected firm of glass pa 
restoration. | z SS Bana 
Much of course in this work has been left to conje 
the skill and care with which Mr. Curtis has accomplish 
difficult and delicate task will I am sure be patent to thos 
are able to avail themselves of the sight of a piece of 
such as cannot be seen every day. Ro 
Visitors to these ateliers will be mo 
and have the whole explained to them. _ Ss 
I may add that it is to the same skilful practitio 
vitreous art that the present state of the glorious Je 
east end of Selby Abbey is due. Ts 


st courteously rec 
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THOS FRANCIS BU. 
Glebelands, Stoke Newington : nhs oe 
March 17, 1990. 


GENERAL  — 
Mr. William Leiper, R.S.A., has prepared plans foi 
beacon light about to be erected at Duart Point, Mul 
commemoration of the late William Black, the novelist. 
The Paintings submitted for exhibition in this year’s 
number 3,286, exclusive of the numerous works which, 
“hors concours,” have a right to wall-space. Th 
would have been larger if the rule did not prevail wh 
allows one work to be submitted by an artist. 
The Property of the late William Butterfield, 
architect, has been valued at 16,369/. SS 
“Mr. J. H. Sabin will on Monday next read a 
before the Surveyors’ Institution, entitled “The Incid 
Imperial and Local Taxation on Rateable Property 
The Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peter 
was in danger of destruction by fire on Satur 
assigned to the students of painting being destroyed 
parts being injured, but the numerous works of 
preserved. : pear ae 
The Exhibition at the Royal Institute of | 
Water-Colours will be opened to the public on Monday 
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The figure will have to be completed ex place. = 
The Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate recomn 
appointment of an assistant director of the museu 
appointed annually by the syndicate. © 
The Works in connection with the memorial which 
be erected in honour of the late Charles Garnier aren 
progress. The structure will stand outside the lib 
Paris Opera House. There will be the bust of the 
by Carpeaux, flanked by figures symbolic of L 
Renown. — eu: ete 
The Cowper Museum in Cowper’s house at | 
presented to the town by Mr. W. H. Collingri V 
formally opened on April 25, the centenary of the unhappy p 
death. ai in as eee 
_ An Anonymous Batley benefactor has made an of 
“t,oco/, towards building ten almshouses for the use 
most worthy and respectable people of the town—suc 
not had the opportunity to save up for old age—and to] 
occupy them free from all rents andrates” 
Speaking at Blackpool last week at the annual p 
bution of the Technical School, the Mayor said that Bl 
and other towns were, cursed by the jerry builder, 
another colleague with him, the plumber, whose ait 
honour, but £ s. @. If there was one man more cri 
another it was the plumber, but the jerry build 
good second. . aes ae 
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= THE WEEK. 

“On Monday a committee of the House of Commons 
passed the preamble of a Bill for the construction of a 
remarkable bridge which is to be constructed across the 
Mersey and the Manchester Ship Canal between Runcorn 
and Widnes. The two towns are only about 430 yards 
& but all traffic between them has to follow a round- 


about course. It is now proposed to unite them by means 
of a transporter bridge like those which are now in con- 
“stant operation at Bilbao and Rouen. The girder of the 
“proposed bridge will be 82 feet above the ordinary high- 
water mark, a greater distance than that of the railway 
bridge close by. The central span will be a clear 1,000 
feet from centre to centre of the piers, and carried over both 
the river and the Ship Canal. The transporting car will be 
“55 feet long and 24 feet wide. It will have a clearance of 
12 feet 6 inches above ordinary spring tides at high-water 
“mark, This car will be worked by duplicate electric motors 
“under the control of two men, the time occupied in trans- 
“porting the car from one landing-place to the other being 
“two and a half minutes. It is not often English engineers 
have to go abroad for a model to imitate, but invention is 
“not confined to England, and apparently no more efficient 
“means of communication can be discovered to meet the 
requirements of the two towns. 


~~ 


4 _ Every time there is an election in Paris all the public 
“buildings and monuments appear to be handed over to the 
bill-stickers. Addresses from the candidates appear 
“printed on paper of the crudest colours. No building, 
however sacred, can be saved from the vandalism. 
pensie employed is not made of honest flour, but of some 
Beier the placard has been torn down. ‘The good sense 
‘and the good taste of the Parisians ceases to be influential 
on those occasions, and the appearance of the city becomes 
_ degraded. 


attacks of the bill-stickers. It is suggested that kiosques or 
“similar structures should alone present the appeals to the 
free and independent electors. It is not, however, ex- 
pected there will be any change. The whole affair is 
“supposed to be a frolic, and ths changed appearance of a 
-fine architectural work when covered with hideous coloured 
paper is taken to be a burlesque of architecture which is 
-worthy of the witty spirit which dares to caricature our 
“venerable monarch with impunity. 


THE sense of what.is opportune is not innate in all | : = 
| see many treasures which are not vistble to the ordinary. 


‘Trishmen. Eyidence of this has been afforded by Mr. 
WALTER Dootin, M.A, architect. He does not wish to 
co-operate with the members of the Irish Institute who 
have offered their services in’ adyising on the decorations 
which are to be prepared for the (QUEEN'S visit to Dublin, 
and which, we are glad to say, are on a more extensive 
scale than was originally contemplated. 


declared to be “the colour of the true.” Mr. Doorin 
objects toit, because the heraldic colour for Ireland is blue. 
Every student of the royal science is aware of that fact, and 
it has been several times mentioned in these columns. 
But if the laws of heraldry are to prevail, there are few 
Coats of arms which would not have to be altered. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, the lions in the English shield 
should be leopards, and the combination of a lion guardant 


and a unicorn armed as supporters is not of an-earlier date 


than 1603. Usage has authority in heraldry as in common 
Jaw, and for a century at least “our own immortal green ” 
has been adopted by the majority of Irishmen as their dis- 
tinguishing .colour. If azure banners were substituted 


along the line of route some injury would be likely to arise | 


to the houses which exhibited them. For the sake of the 
public peace it is satisfactory to know that Mr. Doo.in’s 
advice will not be taken. It would perhaps have been 
wiser if he had recommended that orange and green 
should be brought together, although orange in a heraldic | 


sense is “stainant” and is a mark of some original dis-. 


credit. But as a token of the union of parties the com- 
bination wotld be a welcome sight to which purists in 
heraldry should not object. ; 


claims under 


ably inclined towards the applicant. 
on a ceiling at a house in Middleton. 


| Whilst striking a nail it flew up and struck his eye, which 
| was so. much injured that it had to be removed. , The 


and, as a rule, plasterers like to make their own arrange- 
ments about the stand which has to support them. 


The | 


wretched compound which leaves an indelible stain long — 


An effort has been made by the Commission | 
_of Monuments of Paris to raise an obstacle against the | 


Most of the | 
banners will of cours: be green, which in Ireland is | 


it was pleaded that (1) the building was not one within the 
| meaning of section 7 of the Act, not being constructed or 


repaired with scaffolding and not being 30 feet high; (2): 


that the applicant was not seriously incapacitated within 
| the meaning of the Act; and (3) that the respondent was 
| not an “undertaker” in the terms of the Act. The arbi- 
' trator was in favour of the applicant on the second and 
third points, and considered that on account of his injuries 
the man would be entitled to an allowance of. 10s. a-week. 
The height was measured to the top of the chimney-stack, 
| which therefore b.ought the house within the Act. 


about to decide against the applicant, for if the word “ scaf- 
folding ” was to be construed along w:th the word “ height, 


| the present applicant was working constituted a “ scaffold- 
ing” as contemplated by the Act. The arbitrator, however, 
stated a case for appeal. 


THE second Congress of Christian Archeology will be 
held in Rome from April 17 to April 25.. Membership can 
be obtained by payment of a fee of ro francs, or 8s. 
| The secretary of the ccmmission is S'gnor A. BEVIGNANI, 
Piazza Crociferi, Rome. The meeting will have unusual 
interest owing to the proclamation of the “Anno Santo.” 
Among the subjects to be considered will be ‘ Primitive 
Christianity in its Relation to the Arts,” ‘“‘ Medizval 
Christianity of Western and Eastern Europe and the Arts,” 
“ Literature in Relation to Christianity and the Diffusion 
of Archeological Knowledge.” It has been arranged that 
although the congress is international only five languages 
| will be recognised, viz. Latin, Italian, English, ’rench and 
German. ‘lhe members of the congress will be enabled to 


tourist in Rome. 


exhibition have been more severe than usual in judging the 
works which were submitted to them. It was considered 
wise to present as excellent an array of art as could be 
obtained before the eyes of strangers who will visit. Paris 
_ this year, and who may not have beheld a Salon exhibition 
| at an earlier time, But to attain that end an unusually large 
quantity of works have been excluded, and there will be 


artists. Last year about 4,900 works were accepted. 
year the number may be taken as 2,000, or less than 
one-half. ‘Phe reduction will give rise to heart-burning, 
owing to the anxiety of artists to obtain a chance of dis- 
playing their work before the foreign patrons of art. The 
number of architectural drawings sent in was 350, and only 
139 are accepted ; 1,400 paintings have been passed out of 
3,900, and 373 examples of sculpture out of 635. The. 
number of engravings has to be determined. It will be 
evident that in all branches of art the same rigorous rule 
was applied. 


DAUMET, SCELLIER DE GIsors, Moyaux, MayEux, LALoux, 


GUADET, REDON, Ravin, Loviot, DEGLANE, Abr. 
CHANCEL, NORMAND. o 


THE difficulty of defining a scaffold is generally fatalto , 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, even. 
when the judge or his representative appears to be, favour- . 
A case of the kind; 
was heard lately at Oldham, and decided on Monday,- A. 
| journeyman who. was’ employed by-a plasterer was engaged. 
He stood :on a; 
plank which was supported by a pair of trestles. As the. 
“plank was unsteady he tried to secure it by means of nails. «. 


accident could not have been prevented by any foresight, , 


Ay, 
| defence of that kind is, however, not allowable ; accordingly ; 


But the, 
arbitrator said that with respect to the scaffolding he was ,. 


7 


he could not consider that the trestles and plank on which . 


THE juries of the various sections of the French Salon: 


in consequence much dissatisfaction among some classes of |: 
This. , 


- -The architects who filled the unenviable » 
position of jurymen were MM. Pascar, VAUDREMER, . 


A 
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QUANTITY SURVEYOR’S LEGAL “POSITION. 
HE elaborate judgment by Chief Baron PaLtas, ‘one 

of the Irish judges, who is recognised as an able 
tawyer, which is to be found on another page this week, 
suggests some of the uncertainties which attend architec. 
tural procedure. In the case which came under his -lord- 


ship’s notice a-quantity surveyor had sought to recover the - 


amount of his fees from a builder... We need not say that 


in England the common practice is for the builder to pay 


the surveyor, and it is found to work well for all parties 
who are connected with a contract. But generally care is 
taken to keep the builder from overlooking the necessity he 
is under to assume liability for the cost of quantities. The 
assurance of payment can, of course, be increased by intro- 
ducing a clause to that effect in the conditions of contract. 
Then there is a contract and the builder, if he receives the 
money, simply holds it for the use of the surveyor. If by 
any chance it is overlooked to insert a notification about 
paying the money, the surveyor can only depend on 
evidence of custom and on the fact that his calculations 
have been of material use to the builder. The building owner 
can become directly liable to the surveyor provided it can 
be proved that he entered into an engagement either with 
the surveyoror with his own architect, whose acts become 
those of his agent’s. In the Irish case apparently it was 
stated on the bill of quantities that the builder whose tender 


was accepted was to pay the fees, and the builder declining: 
to do so because cash was not received ‘rom the building 
owner, the surveyor was forced to take legal proceedings. 


It will be observed that in his judgment the Chief Baron 
regarded the case entirely as one of contract. There was 
10 evidence forthcoming which the Court considered to be 

sheaute to prove any contract had been entered ‘nto 

between the quantity surveyor and the contractor. The 
ecision was therefore given in favour of the defendant, 
but there was a suggestion that the building owner should 
accept liability. The result of the case is well worth 
attention. é fs 
In the first place, the case is a converse of PRIESTLEY 

& GURNEY v. STONE, in which contractors claimed com- 

pensation for loss arising out of insufficient quantities. The 


defendant denied that he was employed by plaintiffs as sur- | 


veyor, or that he was under an obligation of duty to them, 
or that he supplied them with quantities, since there was no 
agreement that they were to pay him. 
held the surveyor was not liable for the losses incurred, and 
the plaintiffs were nonsuited with costs. The decision was 
confirmed on appeal. In the Irish case also the Court could 
not find evidence of any contract between the surveyor and 
the builder, and as there would be no responsibility on the 
surveyor’s part, or necessity to insure the defendant against 
loss, the Chief Baron and the other judges decided in 
favour of the defendant. In both instances very little 
would have sufficed to prove a contract, but as it was not 
forthcoming both claims were considered baseless. 


The practice of receiving fees for quantities from the | _ 


builder has gone on for so long a period, and so few dis- 


putes have been brought into Court, it is allowable for a 


surveyor to assume that every builder with whom he 1s 
brought into business relations accepts the custom without 
any demur. But when we find, as in NORTHCROFT 2. 
Devany, the builder refuses to. pay, for the valid reason 
that the anticipated receipt of money from employer was 


not realised, then the surveyor’s claim may not appear to 


rest on a stable foundation. It is also possible that some 
building owners.may not understand why they should be 
made to pay for documents. of which they profess to be 
unable to perceive ‘the: advantage to themselves. The 
remedy in all such cases is easily found. If the building 
owner is not aware of the necessity for detailed calculations 


about the quantity of work which has to be undertaken it | 


should be explained to him. It would also remove all the 


difficulties which are likely to arise if in the contract it was 


agreed that the builder was to pay the quantity surveyor, 
and the amount would be refunded to him. It would also 
be well if, in addition to the memorandum “at the foot of 
the quantities, a few words were added explaining the 
extent to which the builder became responsible for the fees, . 
and asking for a note in which it would be stated that he 
had accepted it. 
ance which can be claimed. 


a: 


The judge thereupon J. 


At present it is aticy only < a tacit eee tite 1 In Zhe Inception of a Song we see a girl with 


On this aah eoe it. may bewal to refer 
agreement for settling the cost of ‘quantiti 
proposed by his honour Judge EMDEN, w 
seem that in general complications migh 
agreement in the first instance by t 
with the surveyor to pay his fees. 4. 
quantities, with See _provisions piled 


that the surveyor should look to- the d 
ment in case the latter refuse to” ‘proceed af 
has been accepted. For whoever Bae 


price ; ; and that where, on the vier ba th 
is prevented by the act of the building own 
liable for the surveyor’s fees.” If that : 
adopted, it must be- allowed that. the 


cent. on the tender. Lord ‘GRIMTHORE 
his oddities, is a particularly shrewd 1 
assisted in the making as well as in th 
Acts of Rarlament. _ His counsel to 


be their - bene ” If ringette. once - 
owner and a quantity suryeyor it is far from 
builder’s position would be~ strengthened. 
harass can never be disturbed | 


been ees HG the AWiAbeL: of contracts 
disputes have been remarkably few. - Occasion 
like NoRTHCROFT 7, DELANY will, arise, and 


posed. to doubt w Sethe the builder bas dnisied. r; 
expected much by his victory. It is, however, | 
to find the Irish judges recognising that wor 
the surveyor for which he was. entitled ‘tc 


is ek! to suggest the anomalous posit 
quantity surveyor can be placed at a: pane 


HE aa ition, or the Royal u 
Pe Ss Prssens at least on 


see an art § so ancient as. miniature 
examples 4 in the pee ealey e prove tt 


among them is Mr. H. hs Groce portal of t 
Leveson-Gower. There are also excellent exa 
PRaGa, Miss Weptinc, Mr. Ernest Lio 
The miniatures are likely to obtain a fair sl 
tion of visitors. pene rsa 
It happens ae some of the most inte 
water-colours are likewise on a small scale, incl 
by the president, Mr. E. J. Grecory, He 
sidered it necessary to display his— skill ) 
subjects. 4 Guard Room Dandy is a very. fine 
has some reason for his self- satisfaction. — 


enact to AMavaaONnR s. Lhe Dae "Mark ] 
girl lying on the edge of a moat near a castle ga e, 
whica a grand carriage drawn by eight horses is a 


leaning on a able and Hole: a ese 


pports hee onin ; she wears a raacyeias piece of 
dery, and every part of this dainty little picture 
Ss. ished with extraordinary care. It would be an 
advantage if many other artists were to take a hint from 
> GREGORY, for with the limited wall- -space which most | 
ateurs have at their command, there is no room for 
large drawings. ‘The most daring work in the exhibition 
3 a8 is The Lancers—1900, by Mr. Lucien Davis. 
a ‘he Turkish gentleman who was amazed on his first 


at much exertion was not allotted to slaves or hired performers, 


; “mad, for otherwise they would not permit such a boisterous 
and “undignified scene, nor participate in it. The types of 
dancers appear to have been drawn from shop assistants. 
‘But however disagreeable in themselves, there can be no 
“que tion of the power with which they are represented. It 
1s pity the artist did not discover a more worthy subject 
1e display of so-much ability in showing violent action. 
BuRRINGTON does not explain the. subject of his Avol’s- 
enge; but if the costumes were more ancient we miglit 
“suppose the piebald jester was upbraiding RecaANn and 
Gonerit. Miss Maser Asney by her S7r Lancelot and 
Queen Guinevere excites some pity for the lovers by making 
them very young. Mr. E. Wake Cook has an interesting 
ing of Michel Angelo’s Monument to Lorenzo de | 
ct, Llorence, in” which the contrast between the 
al sculpture and the modern spectators is well brought 
ut; but the work is too near the floor to be adequately 
appreciated. There is so much seen of warehouses, balks 
sof timber and wharves in Mr. Grorrrey STRAHAN’S .S/, 
“Paul's from Waterloo Bridge, the dome of the cathedral is | 
not of much account, and for pictorial purposes it would | 
be better if the arrangement had been reversed. Mr. 
‘Bate’s Carrara Mountains has a strange effect, for the | 
‘marble hills resemble clouds. Mr. AUMONIER shows the | 
|-known chalk pit at Amberley, and imparts interest to 
sit by introducing the:moon rising above the edge. In the 
central gallery he has‘a solemn Zvexing, in which all parts 
the landscape are represented in a very bold yet simple 
manner. The easy-going manner of Dutch boatmen and | 
s oats is well represented in Mr. RicHaRpDson’s Zuyder | 
The calmness which so. often overspreads the water | 
_appears the more remarkable for occurring near a very busy | 
ecity. In Winters Lingering Snow, Mr. Nisper_ has | 
attempted a very difficult scene, for snow appears to melt | 
clouds, and it is difficult to make out the separating 
Mr. YEEND KiNG has almost: renounced his favourite 
een this time, and has made Wareham in Dorset supply 
aterials for his three drawings. They are all boldly- 
xecuted. The late Wiriiam Simpson was a remarkable 
‘ample _of triumph over adverse circumstances. While 
S a war correspondent in remote regions he 
“many services to art in attempting to elucidate | 
rehitecture. There are half a dozen drawings by 
n the exhibition, a larger number than-ever were seen 
during his lifetime. The Zxéerior of a Church, 
disi, shows a dark building with devotees around the 
~ In The Bin Tepé, Sardis, we have a contrast between | 
ns of ancient ‘Persian masonry and a modern 
tr. J. C. Dotiman, in 4 Afother’s Help, which 
ubby child trying to knit with the assistance of 


‘more pleasing than his usual highwaymen ; the 
well drawn and the humour is not forced. As 
uch cannot be said of Zhe Good Old Days, where 


t of a single knight: of the road has thrown 
load of - people and their four horses into 
-Mr. E. M. Winperis displays his usual 
= New Forest . Glade ; the trees and sward 
INNELL. Another vigorous drawing is Mr. 
alls of. the Tuimmel, Pitlochr “yp in which the 
ter, trees and mountain are true to Scotland. 
Pool, Bettws-v- Coed, is a different class of sub- 
s indicative of artistic power which. gains 
cwtootte Paes Mr. FInNeMoreE’s 


“f 


nger. Mr. ee SHEPPERSON’S fe tat 
yuld serve as an illustration for a romance, 
ordsman is seen in ambush waiting for a 
. aos “came ita Seems to haye been 
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wtilised in the scene derived from the novel “ John 
Inglesant.” The Boer war has suggested several pictures. In 
Mr. C. A. Witson’s News From .the Front we have a 
finely finished figure of a girl who has been reading’a 
newspaper. Mr. Orrock has withheld his usual drawings 
of scenes on English and Scottish moors, and. in 
Ulverscroft Priory, Leccestershire, has depicted the fertile 
country which surrounds the old abbey; but the picture 
would have gained by the exclusion of the decayed tree in 


_ appearance in a ball-room, and expressed his surprise that so | the foreground, a piece of conventionalism which has little 


meaning. — In ‘Spain, by Mr. T. R.: Macquorp, we have 


would certainly conclude that English people had gone | an arch. through which a street and buildings can be seen, 


but the care given to architectural detail imparts too much 
of a modern if not unartistic character to the structure, 
and, indeed, the drawmg would serve for a proposed work. 
Ending Day, by Mr. JOSEPH KNIGHT, is one of his solemn — 
views, in which a part of the Downs appears under a new 
aspect. It is very dark and yet expressive. Few scenes 
have been more often painted than Az/churn Castle, Loch 
Awe. Mr. G.S. FERRIER suggests its appearance on a dull 
day, which may be in keeping with the ruins but deprives 
the landscape of some of its glory. Mr. Ratney, who is 
in force this year, has an interesting drawing in the west 
gallery, Grandfather, a scene outside a cottage. 

The Atug Lear of Mr. A. RACKHAM, in the central 
gallery, is small in size, but is more suggestive of the terrible 
heath scene than many a larger painting, for LEAR, although 
an infirm, despised old man, has sufficient dignity to arraign 
the elements as the ministers of his daughters. Mr. WALTER 
LANGLEY is another recorder of the interest shown in the 
African struggle. His War. News is a sensible old fellow 
in a white blouse who has read his newspaper. with care, 
and is no doubt a resolute supporter of the country. There isa ~ 
great contrast between Mr. Epwarp Hayes’s Zuyder Zee and 
the drawing of the subject in the west gallery. The veteran 
artist can represent waves as buoyantly as ever, and his craft 
are not confined to those of Dutch build. Mr. Frank 
Watton has a series of drawings from Sark, an island that 
must be considered as too much neglected... For all who 
can paint rocks it offers abundant variety, and the views i 
the exhibition are enough to send young artists there with 
out delay. Mr. E. H. Faney’s Cottages, Sunning, shows a 
abundance of the floral riches which too often make peopl e 
forget the sanitary shortcomings of the houses, fer flowers 
“conceal a multitude of defects, Mr. Epcar Bunty’s 
Cervantes at Lepanto suggests how the author of ‘ Don 
-Quixote” lost his left hand, for not until he was tired of 
soldiering did he turn himself to literature. In those days 
there was closer fighting than is now possible in South Africa, 
for the Turks were always too. brave to shelter themselves 
and skulk behind rocky ramparts. Mr. Byam SHaw’s Ze 
Outcast isa daring experiment. Wehave recently reproduced 
M. Jean Pavut Laurens’s “Lxcommunication, in which 
a French king is seen on a bench against a wall attended 
by his wife, whilst the officiating clergy are passing ouf. 
In the English version the arrangements are similar, but a 
shadowy figure of CurisT is seen holding the man by the 
hand, thus taking the office of the woman who ‘is crouching 
near the door. It must be admitted that the French work 
is more likely to move spectators to. sympathy, for in it 
woman is in her proper place. Mr. SWANWICK’S Carting 
the Corn and Homeward are good examples of the small- 
sized and delicate drawings which aré now in request.. The 
Music Lesson, by Mr. Gr G. KILBURNE, represents a girl 
seated at an old-fashioned spinet ; a very ‘carefully- groomed 
attendant is beating time, and a watchful mother scrutinizes 
them in the background. The Arc du Caroussel is not 
much admired -by Parisians, but Mr. FULLEYLOVE makes 
a pleasing view of it from the Tuileries Gardens, whence 
it becomes more interesting than when seen from the 
Louvre. His view of the northern. portico of the 
Erechtheum is not that which is usually considered 
to be most characteristic, but it- enabled the artist to 
suggest the extensive ruins in the neighbourhood. © Mr. 
WHETHERBYS £66 Tide has a curious effect, for the 
woman and child seen standing on the cliff have a 
surprising resemblance to the Sistine Madonna. In An 
Ancient Fort Mr, CorMAn introduces a very bright red 
sandstone among the.ruins, than which there could not be 
a stronger contrast with the trees. Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN’S 
es Settiig in Mist-is an accurate representation of a- 
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‘phenomenon seen on a flat coast, and is rendered with 
remarkable fidelity. Mr. CHarLEs CATTERMOLE must 
possess a family recipe for producing telling drawings. 
Which Way? and The World Forgetting, by the World 
Forgot, a scene in monastic grounds near a remarkable 
‘church, if hung at South Kensington would be taken for 
GEORGE CATTERMOLE’s work. In both artists there is 
scenic power which impresses at the first glance. Mr. 
‘Percy Drxon has caught the peculiar saddening charac- 


teristics of the Irish bog districts in his Peat Gatherers, | 
Mr. J. A. FitzcGeRALp’s drawings are always 


Donegal. 
reposeful, for the subjects generally take us out of this 
everyday world. His fuérie Bridge and Lost in tre IVoods 


are excellent specimens of a fine style that is not suificiently | 
esteemed. Brefons at Prayer, by Mr. S. CURNOW-VOSPER, 


is dark in colour, but brings out the strongly-marked 


features and concentrated devotion of a race of peasants 


who seem to be above everything frivolous. 


In the east gallery Mr. CLAuDE Hayes has a rather | 
large drawing, Zhe Road by the Mill, which really suggests 


a narrow path over a common. So many have been painted 
it is not easy to make a mill scene novel, but here we have 
form and colour and a sense of atmosphere which are well 
worth possessing. 
picturesque architecture is often sought for, and _conse- 
quently few arlists venture on a journey to it. Mr. Frank 
DiLton, who has been in many out-of-the-way places, pre- 
sents Zhe Tower of Belem, Lisbon... It might have been 
designed by a confectioner or sugar baker, and is as incon- 
gruous a building as could be found, but it has the advan- 
‘tage of being novel to most spectators. Mr. WALTER 
LAanGLEY's Mozherhkood might be the portrait of a peasant 
woman of a pessimistic turn ; the dexterity shown in the 
copy of the old engraving nailed on the wall is likely to 
receive more attention than either of the figures. Views 
of Windsor Castle are familiar in exhibitions, but IVzxdsor 
Castle from Snow Hill would not be generally recognised 
if no title were given it. The castle buildings become most 


severe in form and suggest. that originally the possibility of | 


attack was not ignored by the builders. Mr. BERNARD 
Evans’s drawings are generally among the most interesting 
in the exhibition. This year he gives us a splendid view of 
Fountains Abbey, with the title Zeafy June, in which his 


mastery of tree forms is displayed. Very different in style 


is his La Zourette—A Rock Town on the Riviera, near 
Nice. The rocks which form as it were the pedestal for the 
town might be supposed to be basalt columns of a less 
regular form than we find at Staffa or Antrim. The lines 
of the houses contintie the vertical lines of the base, and we 
have, therefore, a novelty in building sites, for generally the 
lines of the strata are horizontal. -An arched bridge 


spanning a torrent in the foreground gives the necessary. 


contrast ; and the severity of the town is also emphasised 
by the trees and banksaround it. The most brilliant single 
figure in the gallery is Mr. Henry RyLanp’s Rhodanthe 
(the Rose Flower), which is almost decorative in character, 
The girl stands in front of an Ionic alcove, and holds 
wreaths of roses; it is an admirable example of water- 
colour art. Mr. Harry Hine this year contributes views 
of Ely and St Albans Cathedrals, which are carefully 
executed. The Priests. of Ancient Britain, by Mr. W. W. 
CoLLINS, represents a procession in a great forest, where 
a venerable Druid is about to perform a sacrifice. With 
a subject of the kind we cannot expect archeological 
accuracy, and there is accordingly advantage in such treat- 
ment as in seen in the drawing, which means surrounding 
the figures with so vast a mass of mighty trees and rocky 
ground covered with vegetation, that it is difficult to say 


whether the figures are not subordinate to the surroundings. - 
In one respect, therefore, the picture becomes the most. 


interesting example of the historical class, although it would 
be more correct to say history and landscape are combined 
in it. In Mr. Haroip’s Farmer's Daughter the horses 
and fewls are more important figures than the girl who is 
seen feeding them. There are a great many other draw- 
ings in the exhibition which are deserving of attention, 
and although there are fewer of those striking incidents 
which give most pleasure to visitors, yet all who value 
sound workmanship will find much to gratify them. - It is, 
moreover, evident that there is no deterioration among the 
works of the members. : a, 


Portugal is not a country in which, 
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ITALIAN. RENAISSANCE DETAIL* | 
vi N OWHERE did the exuberant fancy of the early Re 
: sance architects find such free play as in the enr 
ments of their buildings. Founding their designs mainly 
the scroll-work of_ancient Rome, in iow relief, they deve 
‘a treatment which, while of infinite variety, is always r 
able as that of their age and country. Sometimes fo: 
sometimes free, always conventional, always subdued suffix 
not to interfere with the general design which it decorates, 
uniformly pleasing « Panels and pilasters are freely ornam 
with scrolls in which the acanthus is largely, but by no” 
exclusively used, other leaves and flowers being intr 
conventionally treated in a highly decorative way, to fill bu 
to crowd the space available.” See: a 
Such was the judgment passed a few years sin 
Italy had been visited, based upon photographs, drawi 
casts, and upon the few small examples of original wor 
found in South Kensington Museum. Since that ti 
has been visited with the express intention of studying 
the ornamental detail of the period of the archite 
Renaissance 77 si/z, and of making measured drawi 
selected examples of it for publication in book form (“Archi 
tectural Details of the Italian Renaissance,” by G.— 
Middleton and R. W. Carden), of examples selected as much 
variety of treatment as for their beauty, and a modification 
judgment has been the natural result. But a moderate modif 
cation only has been necessary. hae See ae Oe 
The original judgment, it will be noticed, was passed upon 
the earlier work only, it being acknowledged then as it is mor 
fully recognised now, that the detail of the later period of th 
Renaissance, in Italy as elsewhere, was wanting in imagina 
tion, in the underlying spirit of conception and design, though 
its grandeur and its suitability to the buildings which it serve 
to decorate could not possibly be appreciated till the buildin 
themselves had been seen. It was the scroll-work of the later 
rather than the earlier period, however, which was bas 
the scroll- work of ancient Rome in any deliberate sense, a 
was the buildings of the later period which the more n 
followed Roman models. The earlier workers may have be 
influenced somewhat by the examples of ancient 1 
craftsmanship around them, as they unquestionably us 
-ordinary Roman details, such as the leaf and dart enrichmen 
but they appear to have been also influenced by Byzantin 
tradition, and as this was itself based upon the Roman 
predecessor the Greek, we may almost be justified in recognis! 
a continuity of classic tradition, so that the early Renaissance 
so far as its ornament was concerned at any rate, was — 1 
descendant and ‘true revival of the classic spirit as op 
the copyism of the classic letter which came later on. 
tradition had in fact been kept alive in the treatment of the 
goldsmith’s work if not in architectural carving, being modifie 
to suit the material in which the goldsmiths wrought ; and, as” 
has been pointed out by Mr. W. J. Anderson in the book whic 
he published some four years ago, the enrichments of t 
earlier Renaissance buildings were such as would be 
by jewellers rather than by marble masons. 
It has become customary of late to consider the Renais: 
architecture of Italy territorially as of three great ty 
Florentine, Roman and Venetian, each with its own 


distinctive characteristics, this division~being account 
alike ‘by geographical and political considerations, a 
plained in a masterly manner by Mr Anderson, but it se 
be hardly possible to differentiate territorially in. th 
broad way about the ornamental details. In Flore 
Rome and in Venice, to say nothing of the smaller 
there is the same low-relief carving inspired by designer 
embossed, engraved and jewelled metal-work, the local di 
ences being of a comparatively minor character, and 
due either to some’ peculiarity’ in the available mat 
which the work had to be executed, or to the idio 
of some particular designer. Thus, speaking g 
the intention seems in all cases to have been to 
space to be occupied with ornament in a manny 
should not obtrude itself or detract from the 
design of the building or feature which it decorat 
giving an impression of surface texture when viewed fi 
a distance, and while being also. most pleasing it 
when inspected closely. Covering the whole space w 
raised upon a flat background, the carved decoration 
takes the form of leaves and flowers, with animals . 
occasionally interspersed, joined together by fine 
in even lower relief than the principal masses, and all arrar 
in the form of graceful scrolls. In vertical panels ‘an 
strips there is frequently a central stem rising from a v 
- pattern being symmetrical, but this treatment is by no 
universal. Asarule the face of the panel is sunk a 
relief of the ornamentation rarely exceeds the dept 
‘sinking, though this remark does not apply to frieze and tom 


by My. G. A. T, Middleton before the 


* A paper read 
' Architects. 
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richments, which are rarely sunk within panels ; but even 
avithin these limits there is considerable undercutting to give 
the necessary depth of shadow, this being practicable in so 


hard a material as white marble, which is almost invariably the 
_ material used. 


a 


found in the frequent introduction along the central stems of 


? 


Another instance of the influence of the goldsmith is to be 
cups, themselves enriched with 


vertical panels of vases and 
a Superficially similar te this, but 


bead and leaf ornamentation. 


_ essentially different in reality, is the copyism in stone of turned 


and carved work in high relief, such as is suitable in woodwork 


_ —a style of ornament which is comparatively rare in Italy, but of 
~ which South Kensington Museum contains a fine example in a 
_ doorway from a palace at Genoa, and which is of considerable 


_ importance, as upon it is based a good deal of the earlier 
_ Renaissance carving of France and Belgium. 
ae” 


The presence of scroll-work ornament based upon either 


sete acanthus or the anthemion is comparatively rare in the 


_ earlier work, though common in that of the unimaginative later 


ae when the leaves are generally found to be conjoined, 


% elicacy giving way to richness and to gradually increasing 


a 


“ 


¥, 


_obtrusiveness 


In place of these motifs, of classic origin, are 
_ found representations of natural fruit, the o’ive and the grape 


predominating, of natural flowers such as the poppy, of cereals 
~ such as wheat and barley, and of leaves such as those of the 
oak and vine. 
"usually differing but slightly from the natural form ; but speak- 
ing generally, when dealing with animate life the grotesque is 
~ much more common than the natural treatment. 


__as sculpture the human figure is correctly rendered, but when 


Birds are introduced with tolerable frequency, 


When used 


employed in conjunction with scroll-work considerable 
anatomical liberties are taken. for the sake of decorative treat- 
ment, and very beautiful as a rule is the result. Beauty, how- 
ever, may hardly be said to be characteristic of the numerous 
dolphins and dragons with which the fertile imagination of the 
craltsman would often enrich his composition to its great 
‘advantage as a whole. 


scallop shell are found as enrichments in inland as well as 


St may be noticed at this point that the dolphin and the 


_ elsewhere, while the comparative coarseness of much of the 


seaside towns. 


Indeed the only enrichment which appears to 
be confined almost entirely to one locality is the winged cupid’s 
head, which is frequently seen in Rome and but rarely 
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_ detail in Bologna is mainly due to the use there of terra-cotta 


_in place of marble. 

- Besides the low relief decoration, of which there is a very 
_darge amount, there is also a smaller proportion of incised and 
inlaid work The inlay affected for exte:nal decoration appears 
to be metallic lead, which has a very good effect indeed against 


” 


_ the white marble in which it is set, while a black composition 


“is frequently used in a similar way where it is under cover 
_ Whichever be employed the pattern is almost invariably a 
repeating one, based upon a leaf of some kind, and the band of 


enrichment narrow. 
>. 


__- The mouldings, whether of cornices, door jambs, panels or 
anything else, comeas a revelation to one who has hitherto 
_ studied from books alone and has been inclined to think that the 


|. Italian Renaissance, in this respect at least, was bound within 


_ the strict traditions of the Orders. So it may have beena 
hundred years or so later than the period which we are now 
_ considering ; but the fertile artists of the early period disdained 

to be bound by hard and fast rules—or probably were un- 


acquainted with them—and evolved or developed just such ! 
~ mouldings as would give the effect they wished to the executed | from the architect to the defendant of June 13, 1898, accepting 
It must be admitted at once that when drawn upon | 
_ paper the contours are rot always pleasing; but then the , 
Here | owner might determine; and the reply of the defendant of 
_ More than anywhere else has the general idea of Italian work | June 18, in which he agreed to the terms of the last-mentioned 


work, 
mouldings were not intended to be seen in contour. 


~ deen wrong, that being most generally commended which 
has conformed most closely to the Orders as laid down by 
‘Chambers and Vignola, whereas that is the least commendable, 
the least original, the least adaptable to varied circumstances. 
Tt is not too much to say that the art of mouldings, as under- 


__-stood by the workers of the early school of the Italian Renais- 


~Sance, needs to be relearnt, and that from the craftsman’s 


and not from the draughtsman’s standpoint. 
_, dn the enrichment of mouldings, however, classic forms 


t 


| be. 


1 


-svere closely followed The egg and dart, the egg and tongue, ' 
_ the leaf and tongue, the bead and fillet and the dentil, all recur 


‘again and again, often varied in some small particular, it is true, 


~ but also often of almost Roman purity—evidence that, given 


_ certain mouldings, such as the ovolo and cyma, the Greeks and | 


‘Romans had evolved the most satisfactory enrichment for them, 


_ -and that this fact was insensibly admitted by their successors 
| -of the Renaissance, to whom they had been handed down with 


_ Scarcely a break of continuity. 
_ In point of decorative importance the metal-work of Italy 


| does not rank much behind the carving, if at all. Of the cast 


bronze work it is not necessary to say much, as the principal 


| €xamples, such as the gates to Sansovino’s Loggia and the 


well-heads in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace, both at 


a AS 


Venice, are well known and universally admired for the 
marvellous workmanship they display as well as for their 
beauty—in spite of the redundancy of ill-connected ornament. 
But of the wrought-iron work it is different, inasmuch as there 
is a great deal of it of which but little has been illustrated, while 
the collections at the Birmingham and the South Kensington 
Museums are by no means so well known as they deserve to 
And this iron is remarkably well worth studying, differing 
in some important respects from the ironwork of other 
countries and of other dates, and from that of Italy itself in 
the later period. In this it follows much the same course as 
does the carving, the earlier being the more - original, 
instinct with inspiration, and later conforming more to 
ordinarily accepted precepts, and comparatively tame even 
when beautiful, After careful consideration, and recog- 
nising the origin of the earlier carved detail, one is irre- 
sistibly driven to the conclusion that the source of the 
patterns of the early ironwork is to be found in the twisted wire 
ornaments of the goldsmith, so very much of it being the 
natural outcome of the use of the pliers and the pincers rather 
thanthe hammer. Much of itis of great intricacy and curiously 
unconstructional, and yet of a character such as would be 
perfectly permissible, zesthetically speaking, if executed in wire 
and on a much smaller scale. 

Of the Renaissance enrichments generally, and particularly 
those of the period mainly under consideration to-night, it has 
been said that they are liable to be degraded—to be used as 
patterns for mere embroidery. As to whether this be degrada- 
tion there may very well be two opinions, for a well-designed 
home should be furnished with well-designed accessories, and 
the result of using designs based on good models would be 
more likely to elevate the accessories than to debase the 
models ; but whatever may be said upon this point it cannot 
be questioned that these enrichments embellish the buildings 
to which they are applied most suitably, most unobtrusively, and 
altogether admirably. 


LIABILITY FOR PAYMENT FOR QUANTITIES. 


cle. following important judgment relating to the liability 

for payment of quantity surveyors charges was lately 
delivered in Dublin by Chief Baron Pallas, and concurred in 
by Mr Justice Andrews and Mr. Justice Johnson, in the case . 
Northcroft v. Delany. The architect of the building was Mr. 
Brunton. His lordship said:— 

It is an action by a quantity surveyor against a builder to 
recover his fees, which amount to 1697 15s, for taking out 
quantities in respect of certain contemplated alterations in the 
Victoria Hotel, Cork, for which the defendant had sent in a 
tender which, subject to certain modifications, had been 
accepted. The value of the works actually done by the builder 
on the contract, and for which he was paid, amounted to no 
more than 168/ 4s. To this amount the architect added 
160/. 155., surveyor’s charges, the amount that is now claimed, 
and gave a certificate for the sum of those two amounts, 
337¢. 19s. The owner paid the defendant 168/. 4s, but did not 
pay him 1697. 15s, which is the amount that is now in con- 
troversy 

The contract between the building owner and the defendant 
builder is contained in certain written documents, viz. a tender 
of the defendant and certain bills of quantities, and the general 
conditions which constituted the offer of defendant; a letter 


the defendant’s tender, subject to the modification that only 
such portions of the work should be proceeded with as the 


letter. The material portion of the bills of quantities on which 
the question arises is this. At the foot of the summary of the 
bills of quantities, which bring out the total of 5,857/. 18s, 
these items occur:—“ Surveyor’s charges, 2} per cent. on above 
amount, to be paid with the first instalment, 146/. ros For 
copies of the quantities, postage and incidental expenses, 
27 es. 

Then we find that the 5,857/. 18s. is reduced to 5,7012. 55, 
and the surveyors percentage is reduced from 146/. Ios. to 
1427. tos, this sum with the 27/7 5s making up the amount 
for which the action is brought There is a clause No. 24 in 
the general conditions which provides that the certificates are 
to be issued for 75 per cent of the value of the work which has 
been executed in accordance with the contract when such work 
amounts to the value of 500/. or over, and this clause has been 
relied on by the defendant to show that the certificate is not a 
valid one. I refer to this for the purpose of saying that in the 


' view I take of the case it is altogether unnecessary to determine 


the question 1 am prepared to divide the case as if there had 
been no modification of the tender whatsoever, as if it had been 
accepted without change and a proper certificate given under 
the contract. 

The bills of quantities and the general conditions on 
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‘which the defendant tendered were handed by the plaintiff 
‘to the architect. There was not before the contract between 
the defendant and the owner any communication either oral or 
written between the plaintiff and the defendant, nor, in my 
opinion, is there any evidence that in delivering the documents 
to the defendant the architect acted as agent for the plaintiff. 
It was as agent of the owner that the architect employed the 
plaintiff to make the calculations. It was as agent of the owner 
that the record of the calculations was handed to him, and I 


hold that it was'as agent of the owner that he forwarded a copy 


to the defendant and invited him to tender, just as it was as 
agent of the owner that he discussed with the plaintiff the 
modifications of the contract and ultimately accepted the tender 
as modified. 

The plaintiff’s case is that, from the tender of the defendant 
upon the bills of quantities containing the clause I have men- 


tioned, and the acceptance by the owner of that tender, there is _ 


a legal implication of a'conttact between the defendant and the 


plaintiff to pay the plaintiff this sum of 1697 15s. from the. 


amount of the certificate, and that, therefore, he is entitled to. 
‘recover that sum, or at least 168/ 4s, the sum actually received 
by the defendant. 

The defendant, amongst other conteniinte sand this is the 
only one I propose to consider—says that no such contract is 
implied by law. A number of cases have been cited, and it 
seems tome convenient to dispose of them here. As there 
yas not before the contract any communication between the 
‘defendant and the plaintiff, or any person on his behalf, 
Campbell v. Blyton and Taylor v. Hall do not apply No 
evidence was given at the trial of any trade usage, and there- 
fore Young v. Smith and North v. Bassett are not direct 
authorities None of the cases relied on by the plaintiff 
directly touch the matter in controversy. There are, however, 
in one case, that is the decision-in Priestley v. Stone, some 
observations of Lord Esher which very strongly support the 
view I have taken upon the character in which the architect 
acted on receiving the quantities from the present plaintiff 

“ There is,” says Lord Esher, ‘a contract between the archi- 
tect and the man who takes out the quantities... The architect 
employs that man, and he is to pay that man. Therefore the 
contract, if any, 1s between the architect and that man, or 
‘between whoever is the principal of the architect, if there is a 
principal, who is authorised to do such things and that man, 
and that is the only contract. Now what is it that the man 
who is employed to take out the quantities is employed to do 
for the architect? ~ He is employed to take out the quantities 
for the architect and to give those quantities to the architect, 
and he has no control over what may be done with those 
quantities, he has- no knowledge of anybedy to whom these 
quantities will be shown. At the moment he has given the 
details to the architect, the architect and his employer may 
change their minds as to the plan, may reject those quantities, 
may never use them and may never offer to anybody a contract 
based upon them at all. The man who takes out the quantities 
has no possible means of knowing whether those quantities will 
be shown by the architect to anybody, and certainly not to any 
particular person.” 

Therefore we have two matters to consider. We ‘have, 
first, an independent. contract between the building owner 
and. the plaintiff as surveyor, that -he, as surveyor, 
take out these quantities. 
is applicable to that contract, the only implication of payment 
that can arise from the surveyors employment is that he 
should be paid a reasonable amount, or if you will, 2} per cent. 
by the owner. ‘Taking that contract as it is, and irrespective 
of anything else, the duty of the plaintiff would have been com- 
pleted upon handing the document to the architect as agent of 
the building owner, and those documents would be, as it seems 
to me, in the architect’s possession as the agent of the owner, 
with a right on the part of the owner or of the archi- 
‘tect as his agent to do what he liked with them and to 
show them to any person just as he might do with any- 
thing else that was his own property That is the first step. 
Secondly, there is a separate and independent contract between 


the building owner on the one side and the builder, the de-- 


fendant here upon the other, and every ‘liability arising out of 


this contract is due from one of those contracting ‘parties to the _ 


other. Taking that contract fer se, whatever provision there 
may be in it for payment of any sum of money to the plaintiff, 
it cannot apply to the defendant, but I can quite understand 
how in a proper case in which a sum of money has been 
recovered on a contract of this description and not paid over, an 
action might be brought by the builder for breach of this con- 
tract, but so far as I have gone I think it would not be con- 
tended that Jer se any other person could sue on that contract. 

The cases of Young v. Smith and North v. Bassett have 
been relied upon as showing that a liability in favour of the 
quantity surveyor may arise in relation to such as I have 
mentioned, but not merely from those contracts but from such 
contracts taken | in connection with such a trade usage as was 
provided in North v, Barcel and Young vw. Srith ; and here 


ae 


| together, A owing B 1oo/, and B owing C 100 


will. 
There being no usage of trade-that | 
“meretricious, though elegant vanity, that glares up 


‘out being venerable, Pompeii wears a most 


those majestic diameters which still survive in 


characteristics of Pompeii in her most palmy st 


have enhanced their magnificence, and mell 
glare of those ornamental paintings which ou 
‘solely intended for the soothing medium f uch | 
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incident I may say ‘that ale ‘so. ~ ent 
decision and reasoning in North v. Bass 
prepared to follow it in every case to which 
that in my judgment it is in no sense 
decision in Priestley v. Stone. That case, Prie 
was decided on the first of the two contracts tc 
referred—that is a contract between the build 
the building surveyor. It was under that. cont 
quantities were prepared ; from that contract al 


no pretence in North v. Bassett of rebar the b 
to that previous contract, but North v. Bassett 
this, that by reason of a trade usage the employ: 
a time long prior to the building contract 
surveyor—that i is, at the time of the acceptance 
gives rise by reason of the contract and the t 
third contract, a contract long subsequent tot 
contract in Priestley. v. Stone—that ite ee E 
recover against ane builder, atts 


cases is that the Mec ons in the as is “upon 
-and in the second upon the third contract. 
Bassett as I do, it follows that the part. of Hat 
There, there was in evidence the existence of < 
not been proved here, but counsel contends th 
which was made the basis of the decision ‘there, 
material element, because, he says, usage is insu 
privity between Pane between whom othe: 1 
be no privity. 
does, ‘Take two contracts such as these. 
-B agrees to pay C roo/Z. C canno 
must be the one of the three parties wh 
richer by the 1oc/, and A the person who ultimatel 
~But C cannot sue because there is no privity of contra 
parties have not come ‘together and agreed upon t 
subject matter. But take the case of these thre 


parties come together and C-agrees to accept A ins 
as his debtor, and A agrees to pay-C.- Nothing then 
but the contract that A is to pay C 190/., and this is ef 
the three parties coming together and agreeing to 
terms. The same thing may be effected by a 
which, in my opinion, operates in this” way, tha 
agree to act upon the usage of a trade, and if t 
be that the liability is transferred from one person. 
the parties do by trade usage exactly the same thing z 
wise must have been tebe by OvSHON) or see express” 
to that effect. 

For these reasons I think that,: ieee being 
trade usage here and the two contracts therefo 
distinct, we are bound to hold upon the evidence 
the liability to the plaintiff here rests, plo ‘the u 
and not upon the builder, 
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Pompeii. — = ie 55 
the streets and intrudes into choeceere Porp 


it is not awe, for neither in their original proporti 
detail of the buildings is there any pretensions to 
this city of Hercules. Curiosity is the prevailing en 
that is just sufficiently gratified to be tantalised. 


and Time has amply indemnified himself for the co 
arrest of his ordinary process by malicio ve 
original voluptuousness in painful contrast. i 
decay. Wandering through streets little wid 
lanes of our provincial towns, and roaming from hous 
whose mean dimensions are encumbered with mi 


Rome, the eye is at once invaded and offended by 
of colours, which, even in the freshness of th 
and notwithstanding their graces of design, mus 
been gaudy. Littleness and prettiness must alwa 


littleness remains, but as for the: prettiness it has va 
is no great stretch to say that it seems more like th 
a Greek town than.the town itself, Villas, ten 

forum, all elaborate of littleness, seem built to be 
never to be inhabited Doubtless this city « 
suffers every disadvantage from the circumstane 
it meets the modern eye. The vaulted ceili 
in dusky luxuriance, which no longer mitiga 
violence of those scarlets and yellows and g 
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d subdued lights. They seem designed to receive a perpetual 
‘twilight, such as the brilliance and heat of a Neapolitan atmo- 

phere made necessary for comfort, and thus would communicate 
‘species of gorgeous gloom all thé day long. And if with 
jal partiality we compare these little inconvenient edifices 
with the united grandeur, beauty and comfort which distinguish 
the architecture and arrangements of modern habitations, still, 
le beholding the exquisite loveliness of their pictorial 
ssigns, and their divine delineations of the human form, 
ds that with heroes leave their starry bowers,” we must admit 
if in the one instance we have left them immeasurably 


er. At any rate, it is something to have trodden the 
um and reclined in the-tablinum where Cicero and 
icus conversed and feasted, wrote and read ; to have paced 
very stage where Aeschylus and Sophocles bade “ Gorgeous 
5 edy with sceptred pall come sweeping by,’ and to have 
identified oneself with the multitudes who in: this very spot 
turned pale at the demon chorus that shook their snakes and 
rches round the couch of the haunted Orestes, thrilled with 
iration at the filial piety of Antigone, or softened into tears 
the heroic self-devotion of Alcestis. All this we owe to 
suvius. But for his fiery deluge we must to the end of time 
ve been content to trust the technical canons of Vitruvius, or 
. graphic descriptions of Pliny, for those minute details in 
domestic economy of the classic age which so strikingly 


tone to its historians themselves. 


' The eye, even of an unpractised observer, when viewing a 
mnificent building, is never satisfied unless the weights 
ear to be duly supported, and it receives a corresponding 
sure when that is the case. Hence in all complete styles, 
of the decoration is made to represent some kind of con- 
ction, and the more completely this is*effected the more 
tisfactory becomes the result To be sure this apparent 


. It appears then that there are two things to be 
ed in the construction of a building ; how the weights 
really supported, and how they seem to besupported. The 
St is sometimes called the mechanical or actual construction, 
id the second the decorative or apparent construction, and it 
jecessary to make a strong distinction between them In 
decorative sense it is allowable to speak of shafts sustain- 
weights which are really held up by their connection with 

all behind, and which would, and often do, remain in 
‘ir place, the shaft being removed ; so entablatures rest on 


alls ; architraves must be proportioned to the apparently 
srincumbent wall, which in reality is sustained by an arch 
ied behind the plaster or marble covering; in short, the 
hole language of description must be applied to the connec- 
‘tion of parts as they appear to the eye merely. The 

nechanical construction is no les3 important, and above all 
uld be observed the artifices by which it is concealed and 
apted to what is very often a totally different decorative 
nstruction, 


’ 


bd 


’s Cartoon of the *‘ Beautiful Gate.” 


chitecture of his composition without reference, directly 
irectly, to the recorded planand details of the place. We 
n easily recognise the suggestions of the historic notices, 
ugh with no intrusive affectation of archeological precision. 
e ranges of columns four deep we havea detail adapted 
from the stoa basilica ; and the subjects of vintage with which 
these columns are encircled are very fairly derived from the 
Mission of a symbolical golden vine branching around the 
olden portal of the very sanctuary itself. . The variegated 
ble of the pavement is to the same purpose and from the 
ource. For the rest, the architecture is treated with 
dom enough, It is in paralleled perspective, and the plinths 


S icture. The painter has taken two of these columns 

uch a way as to frame in his principal and central group, 
to give a vista directly down the four pairs of columns to 
doorway indicated at the back, where a lamp burning during 
daylight indicates a sacred precinct. To the right is 
her parallel range of columns in the same direction, and by 
i architectural analogy the lateral spacing of these should be 


etween the architecture and the perspective, and this 
tse.adopted. The most natural interpretation of the 


ind, we have but imperfectly kept pace with them in the’ 


illustrate the pages of its poets, and impart a more familiar | 


me is often totally different from the real one, but so long as 
= inconsistency is concealed that is matter of no conse- | 


umns when they are both merely represented in relief upon | 


ere are manifest indications that Raphael did not design | 


e bases of the nearest columns are close up to the base | 
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' have quadruple relation to each other ? 


j 


with pleasure and satisfaction? 
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architecture is, that Peter and Johnare standing between the two 
columns by the angle of a tetrastyle portico, of which each front 
column was the first of a rank of four. This inference presents 
itself from the appearance to the left of rows of fourfold columns, 
at right angles to the plane of the picture, and most naturally 
appearing as the counterpart of the front, But besides the: 
anomaly of the widely-spaced intercolumns, the doorway and 
lamp seem to imply a central vista, in which case we miss a 
row of columns that should have stood on the left. An old 


engraver introduces a base in position here, but Raphael had 


good reason for leaving out the columns. The pictorial result is 
most happy. The chief group is in an architectural frame, which 
aptly expresses the scene at the decorated entrance to the 
temple. The columnar magnificence of Herod’s porticoes is : 
expressed in the files of columns in perspective, with fanciful 
capitals and enriched shafts. The termination of the colonnade 
to the left gives an openness that relieves the scene from 
oppressive confinement, while a fresh breeze seems to blow in 
from the landscape glimpse of the Mount of Olives in the 
distance. On the right hand the more contracted columniation, 
by whatever license it is obtained, enhances the importance ot 
that in the centre, and the getting one more front column into 
sight helps to carry the colonnade easily out of the picture. 


Appreciation of Architecture. 

It is curious to observe the different views respecting the 
relative merits of the different architectural styles. It would 
seem that some persons are able to appreciate that style only 
which manifests completely some one distinct principle ; as, 
for instance, the Classical architecture of Greece in its purest 
form, or the Gothic in its most perfect phase. Again, a great 
many persons find most satisfaction in architecture at that 
stage of progress in which the opposite principles of the Gothic 
and Classic styles exhibit a nearly equal degree of ascendency, 
such as is the case in buildings of the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries. So many, indeed, are the differences of opinion on archi- 
tecture, zesthetically considered, that it may be asserted without 
fear of contradiction that there are as yet no universally 
received principles of architectural excellence which would 
exclude any style from a fair degree of admiration. We must 
therefore take a more liberal view than any of the above, and 
admire architecture in every one of its phases, until some reason 
has been shown why one mode of decoration is better than 
another, or why one set of rules for determining the relative 
proportions of the various parts of a building should alone be 
followed. Where, however, the mechanical construction of a 
building has been attempted to be displayed decoratively, but 
in a manner not in accordance with the science of mechanics 
as regards the positions of the members, or in respect of the 
relative proportions of the different members considered with 
reference to the weights which they either apparently or really 
support, or the lateral o1 diagonal thrust which they are intended 
to counteract, then we cannot consider that the architect has 
been successful. 


The Triangle and Proportions in Architecture. 


It is cesthetic power or architectural. genius alone which 
gives real life and spirit to a work, and an artist may, by the 
eye alone, fallin the main upontrue proportion. And although 
character—and to a great extent even proportion—is capable 
of imitation, yet if perfect harmony of proportion can be secured 
by rule—by a rule which will not cramp his powers of con- . 
ception—why should not a man avail himself of it? or rather, 
how is it that he will not with all his might search for it in 
order to assure himself that, however deeply he may feel his own 
deficiencies, and however far his work in execution may fall 
short of his full desires and expectations, yet there still will be 
something in it upon which the most refined taste may dwell 
As a practical matter is it not 
an advantage that the use of the equilateral triangle, for 
instance, prevents one from falling into such proportions as 
It is a fact that artists 
universally avoid halves, fourths and eighths, in placing any 
important-line or prominent feature in a picture; and they 
often have recourse to the expedient of taking thirds and fifths 
for this purpose. _ And while a certain harmony is secured by 
employing reduplications and subdivisions of the equilateral 
triangle, yet the avoiding of such quadruple (and even numerical) 
relations is thereby attained, because the perpendicular or 
height of an equilateral triangle can never bear any exact 
numerical proportion to its base. This proportion must always 
be expressed by a surd root, and the same may be said of the 
diagonal and one side of a square.~ And it is the fact of these 
fractional proportions working out to such accuracy in old work | 
that constitutes the proof that that work was actually at the 
first set out by such proportions. Men might, without any 
system of triangles or squares, employ a number of dimensions 
which bore direct and perfect numerical proportion” to each 
other ; but it is morally impossible that they should by accident 
have lighted continually upon those very fractional proportions - 
which triangles simply and adequately account for, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Emite Tr&xLAT, the French architect, and director 
of the well-known school of architecture on the Boule- 
vard Mont Parnasse,’ Paris, has called attention to his | 
recommendations in 1887 for fireproofing scenery. He 


says that the late CHARLES Garnier adopted precautions 


for. rendering the scenery in the Opera House unin- 
flammable, and had reason to be satisfied with the results. 
One class of substance employed were salts having a 
soluble base, such as the silicate of potash. But they were 
said to be difficult to dry, and the scenery on which they 
were employed was always damp and collected dust, by 
which the colours lost their original character. Others 
were mixtures with an earthy base, like the phosphate of 
lime, which combined with the colours and then fell aw ay 
in dust. Similar objections, however, do not apply to the 
borate of soda, the tungstate of soda and ammonia, &c., 

which had been used with advantage. CHARLES GARNIER 
used to overcome the difficulty by applying the mixtures to 
the back of the scenes, where safety was secured without 
any danger to the painting. For a stock of scenery like 
that belonging to the Paris Opera House the cost of safe- 
guarding would be considerable. _ M. GuIMET proposed 
that only new scenery should be treated, when of course the 
expense would be insignificant if compared with the safety 
which was obtained. M. BrrTHELot, the chemist, con- 
sidered that conflagrations were inevitable in theatres, and 
since in the majority of cases fires break out among the 


scenes, all paintings should be protected to the fullest 


extent which science can discover. 


Ir is remarkable to find Mr. Ruskin’s name cited in 
an official document, and especially one relating to a 
military officer, viz. Major T. W. Symons, of the United 
States Engineers. He has acted without fee or reward as 
a member of a committee of five experts appointed to 
report on the canal policy of the State of New York. 
itay1: his aid the labours of the committee might have 
been of little value. Accordingly the Governor of the State 
thought it his duty to inform the Secretary for War about 
the Major’s disinterested work. In the course of his letter 
he says :—‘‘ RUSKIN somewhere points out that where work 
is done for a fee it is rare indeed -to find it really well 


done, because all really great work, all work which makes. 


the whole community a debtor, is done by some man to 
whom the work itself is the rew ard and the doing of it the 
fee. 
work of Major Symons. For ten months he gave his spare 
time to the service of the State of New York without any. 
reward whatsoever, performing a task which probably could 
not have been performed at all by any other man, and 


which, if paid for, would have cost the State many thousands 


of dollars. The only reward he can be given is the hearty 
recognition of his disinterested and public-spirited labour.” 
It is needless to say that on the subject of fees Mr. RUSKIN 
was not consistent. If he advocated honorary services at 
one time he was no less confident at other times that 
services should be rewarded at a liberal price. He was 
once so convinced of the universality of the principle that 
he resolved to demand not less than a guinea for every 
copy of bis pamphlets, no matter how few were the pages. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: NORTH AMB 'LATORY FROM STEPS LEAD-~ 
IN+ TO HENRY VII’S CHAPEL. DOOKWAY IN CHAPTEx-HOUSE, 


ARCADE IN CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


HE most important object in that part of the north 
ambulatory which forms the subject of our illustra- 

uy is Queen Eleanor’s tomb. The queen was. described 
s ‘Mulier pia, modesta, misericors, Anglicorum omnium 
ainone Numerous as were her virtues while living, there 
is no doubt that after her death she can likewise be credited 
with giving employment to some of the most capable | 
workers in stone to be found in England... She died. at 
Harby, in Lincolnshire, and her body was brought to 
London. Twelve beautiful. memorial crosses were erected 
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Such has emphatically been the case with this | > 


to mark the resting- places of the funeral procession bet 
J Lincoln and Charing. By a curious custom which 
_in the thirteenth century—the queen died Nove 
1291—a part of her entrails remained at Lincoln 
was given to the monastery of the Black Friars : 
and the rest of her body was interred in 
Abbey. The tomb is remarkable, but well al 
purpose. <A. principal feature is the arcade, c 
shields which were duly emblazoned with heraldi 
a record that was indispensable with a Spanish prin 
The pillow which supports the head of the queen als 

gests Her Majesty’s greatness, since it bears — the | 
and castles which represent Leon and Castile. TT! 
of ELEANoR and the bronze work in the upper part 
tomb are the work of WittiaM ToREL, a_goldsm 

whom the City of London. shouid be proud; some bel 
he was a naturalised Italian. The se elaborate : 


the lower panel, of which some slight “traces ea 
was executed by WALTER of Durham. The ~ aby 


as a memorial of the first wife of Epwarp I. ‘and 
panion in a Crusade. It is needless to say the cano 
over the tomb is of-a different date. The ‘king a 
that on each anniversary of ELEANOR’S death one 


oaths which was sworn by each Abbot of. Wastes 
his appointment was to uphold the illumination. - 


HOUSES AT BECKENPAM, 


HESE villa residences have nae ee ere 
Beckenham, Kent.- The accommodation - 
‘villa comprises a drawing- -room, dining-room, stud a 
and the usual offices on the ground floor, a 
rooms and bathroom on first floor. The lo 
executed in red brick, with half timbered work an ) 
above, and the roofs covered with red tiles. The archi 
was Mr. F. G. GRIERSON, of Imperial Pinldings ‘ 
Circus; E.G. : 


for the Holborn Board of. Guardians, T 
modation comprises receiving-room, foul washin 
general waster: ‘room, Officers’ “washing- Tas ae 


rotation se communicating. Also. boiler -room, + 
Richmond boilers, and engine-room with Taney: 
These latter are placed in the centre of the bl 
tribute heat and power from a central position. T 
also a girls’ washing-room. Most of the machine: 
Braprorp’s. The building is of brick, with steel p! 
and louvre openings in roofs, glazed by Prnnyc 
floors being paved brick or wood-block paving. 
cost was about 9,000, The contractors were M STS. 
Watt & Co., and for the engineering Messrs. BE rA 
Sons, the- architect. being Mr. C. Boece ie 
E.R.LB. Ay, 1% Adam tet AGES W. C. . 


\ 


HOUSE AT REIGAT?, SURREY, 

HESE plans and perspective show a sma 

house lately erected at Reigate. The vie 
south was undesirable ; hence the principal ro 
arranged to face in a northerly direction. Th 
porch over entrance facing oa was utilised t 
Portland stone vertical sundial. — 


moulded for plinth, rine: caps, &c. “Belid take 
tarred to a dark colour and filled int with red br 
other portions treated with pale yellow rough-cast, 
| upper part of the building. The red roof tiles 
Ashford manufacture. gue 

The builders were Messrs. C. Nic#TINGALE: & So: 
| Reigate, and the architect Mr. C. ‘E. Seat Bell | 
Reigate. 


Mare 
~ THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last, Mr. G. H. Fellowes. Prynne, president, in the 


The proposed. alterations in the by-laws were carried 
‘unanimously e : . 
Messrs G. Drysdale and O. R. Goodman were elected 
members _ 
Mr. H. C. Corlette was reinstated a member. . 
__A vote.of thanks was passed to Messrs. Farmer & Brindley 
‘for allowing members to visit their workshops on March Io 
_A-second vote was accorded to Mr. J. S. Chapple for a dona- 
“tion of twenty-seven models and casts of foliage, &c., made for 
work executed by the late William Burges, AR A. 

Mr. H.C. Corlette read a paper on 


a 


o-- 


2. The Decoration of Churches. 

our scheme to someone ruling principle —onewhich shall enable 
“us to keep always constantly in view the effect we may desire 
to produce” ‘Ard’ by effect I do not mean merely an effect 
“from the esthetic point of view, but without disregarding this, 
‘from that of a creative impression. By a creative impression 
we should understand that one result the whole produces upon 
the responsive spectator “You know well enough how externals 
affect the mind and whole being of anyone who finds himself 
confronted by them And it is almost trite to say that we are 
“expected by éach-opportunity to express by means of architec- 
ture those feelings which are most required by the end for 
which the work has been begun And 50, is it not necessary 
‘that we trv first to make men feel by their surroundings that 
hey are béfore a Presence which should at once call fortha 
‘reverent attitude of mind? Let us then have a breath of 
“reverence first amid all the beauties you may devise. With 
such an end in view it will be necessary to avoid the theatrical, 
he striking, the bizarre element in all decoration that may be 
~ ed. z 43 fi - 


» 


“naturally to fall three sub-sections. : 
__ Under the first of these we had better, perhaps, consider 
the treatment of simple structure decoratively. That is, by 
es, . . 
the use of such colour as may well be introduced in the neces- 
“Sary parts of the building. In the next the application to that 
‘structure of a simple and partial ‘scheme of decoration, 
adopting largely only conventional pattern design or diaper 
‘and such like ways of introducing what is required. And 
‘under this heading might also be included the use of colour, 
‘Sparingly, in the windows, on the floors, the roofs, and in the 
furniture. Then we might permit ourselves to be more Javish 
and think of a complete scheme for a fully decorated church. 
‘But the two latter will probably lend themselves better to our 
“purpose if they are not treated quite apart, but as merging the 
one into ‘he other. 
~ * But how shall we decorate our. churches? With what 
means, what materials shall we set to work? The list of 
Methods is almost without end It may be of.some use to 
‘Survey the catalogues and venture any remark or suggestion 
that shall occur ‘ 
_.' And for convenience I shal] give you heads and _ sub- 
divisions, so that we may, to a certain extent, be methodical 
Broadly, we have to consider surfaces horizontal, vertical, on 
the slope and on the curve. Such as for instance :— 
___I. Flooring, and the things about the same level to be used 
as the furniture of a floor. 

_ 2 Walls, flat or with arcades and windows, in light and 
page) e.< ; 
Work, 
_. 4 Light, natural and artificial. 
-., 5 Furniture, such as the font, seats, pulpit, organ, screens, 


And under the second of these - the architectural—there seem 


Roofs, including wood or stone vaults, domes, open timber 


. 


altar, reredos, &c ~ 
6. Specially decorated parts of the structure. 
_. Under the heading “furniture” and “decoration” it will 
b : possible to introduce any remarks about the second and 
third main divisions of that part of my paper which deals with 
the purely architectural aspect of the subject. 

_~ Let us take the floors first. 


moe 


“aud he unredeemable hideousness of the present day encaustic 
tile, with its bilious yellow art shade, its pinks and blues that 
Stare with such effrontery—these are as a rule too terrible 
to think of. They make your flesh creep when they cross 
your ‘line of vision, and send a dart of unsympathetic 
¢ imour direct to the seat of all your positive sensations. 
There is surely no reason why glazed tiles for a floor surface 
need be so grossly vulgar as they often are. But they are 
cheap. ; T hey may easily be procured. They satisfy the un- 


“ 
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Pe It is necessary that in decorating a church we should subject 
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trained taste of those who demand showy brilliance and cheap 
tawdriness in place of quiet ease of colour and repose. They 
leap at you when they should lie prone upon the floor, of which 
they should be a part, not a mere ruse to attract our eyes to 
the region of our boots. Above all things in treating a pave- 
ment let us endeavour to keep it where it is. Let it lie. Don’t 
make it restless. - Not too startling, like a thing ready to meet 
your gaze half-way. It may be very beautiful, but, at the 
same time, if coloured the colours should not wrestle with each 
other. ~ They may be many, but in effect they should be one. 
The flooring may be of wood. but as we are thinking of 


the decoration that it is possible for us to get by a thoughtful, - 


method of dealing with it, it is not necessary to dwell at length 


‘upon the ordinary boarded floor,’ except to_remark that, -if. - 


the woods were more easily available it would be possible 


to discover many a ‘fine and quiet beauty.in the various * 


textures, the grain -and the colour of several varieties of 
wood used ‘simply. as well-set boards. They might -be 
polished or not. Waod, too, is better in northern latitudes 
for this purpose, because it is not so cold as any form. of 
flagging or tiling. But in England we do not see the floors 
of our churches as they do across the Channel. For we are 
wedded to the formal, long, depressing line of fixed benches, or 
to ranks of cheap chairs hustled together and screwed up to 
keep them quiet and in place. Perhaps in some respects it is 
well so -For order is truly better than noisy muddle The 
long horizontal lines of bench certainly do not usually help the 
architectural treatment as a whole. Chairs are better, for they 
are more in sympathy with the prevailing lines of Gothic art Let 


us accept, then, the fact that for the present the greater part of - 


every nave floor is to be permanently hidden from view, except 
we wait and study it in the dips between the edgy waves of 
wooden seats. Then what have we left us which may, without 
futility, be dealt with by design? There is the space about the 
west end. Large it should be. Then there would be scope for 
your energy and room for our feet, and we should nor feel that 
commercial considerations had overruled those of decent order 
and dignity. There would be space for the font to stand free 
and. unencumbered, so that it might speak what it may well 
say both by its use and the beauty of. design in which it.may 
have been conceived. It would not then be hustled into a 
corner, which it is made to seek as a resort, as if it were a 
thing of comparative insignificance. Give it place and give it 
dignity Let us show that by our treatment of it we know its. 
use and respect the purpose for which it is required ; 

There may be a porch or porches’ And it seems reason- 
able to suggest, if these are to be paved with thoughts, that 
those thoughts should be related as- introductions to those that 
shall be found within the inner doors. 

We are still ‘dealing with the first idea, the use of simple 
materials And for a floor there- are many such that. are 
always available. The use of boards or wood blocks for the 
body of the church which is covered by the seating seems to 
be the suggestion offered, by common sense, for a reason 
already stated. But in the aisles or passages, and for the 
choir and sanctuary floor, something more interesting is 
required. It is not necessary to discuss tiles further And the 
many patent flooring materials may speak for themselves to 
those who have experimented with them. Some are in- 
offensive enough. But many are rather trying in their dulness, 
so far as colour is concerned and lack of interest otherwise. 
Plain stone flags, or a broad use of two, or at most three, 
different colours in any materials—either of these ideas can 
produce. happy results. But there seems to be a common 
fault among us by which we too much incline to cut up the 
floor suriace into little patches We use too small a pattern, 
or without any pattern we divide the pieces into diminutive 
parts which increase so largely the cost with no compensating 
effect.- Quite the reverse. We derive this peculiar tendency, 
no doubt, from the influence which modern tiles have exerted 
upon us. It would be preferable to see the mistake made in 
the other direction where the floor is concerned It would 
help us to be rid of the analytical, the too logical and 
mental view of things, and urge us to quit the habits of a fly 
and adopt by preference those of the eagle. We should be 
freer, more imaginative, more comprehensive in looking at 
things then. - It does not do in architecture, or in any work 
connected with it, to dwell too much on detail before a general 


idea has been conceived, so that some attempt may be made . 


to work up toit. By following this method details would be kept 


in place, and always subject to the effectual combination of- 


the several parts. 

- Any pavements in the body of the church are undoubtedly 
best kept in relation as a unity. There should be some kinship 
both in colour and design. They should not be dealt with in 
the different parts like separate families, each opposed in aim 
and idea to the other, and all the pieces composing them 
quarrelling among themselves. - - ‘ao 

. Those, too, in the choir should bear some link in their 


design which binds them in their relations on two sides. 
It is consistent, - 


First to the nave ‘and next to the sanctuary. 
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too, with the principle evident in the design of the Jewish 
tabernacle that we should increase the value, the beauty, the 
significance, and the rarity of our work as we approach the 
most iniportant part of the whole undertaking. For the 
sanctuary should be architecturally, as it is liturgically, the 
most important centre of all our ideas, Therefore it follows that 
we may endeavour to express more thought by our work at 
this point. And as a consequence the work in the sanctuary 
should, in the same respect, differ from that in the choir. 
Before quitting the subject of floors, it is natural that some 
reference should be made to the use of carpets or rugs, or both, 
in the sanctuary. These may be very beautiful accessories, 
but they may be, they often are, hideous excrescences when, as 
is so often the case, they are ill chosen both for their pattern 
and colour. ‘This trouble frequently happens because, at the 
last moment, if you are dealing with a new church, just before 
the dedication some well meaning person comes forward and 
offers to provide these carpets. A worthy but untrained 
churchwarden sallies forth and selects an expensive object, 


never thinking of what may be its ill-assorted relation to any | 
other decorative furnishing which should be, though it too - 
often is not, in the care and under the direction of one skilled | 


This man ought to be the architect, the child of whose 
brain the whole work is. He looks at it asa whole, hopes 
and designs for it asa whole. And when such thoughtless 
acts as these are committed they cut his whole treasured frame- 


man. 


work across the spine, and his unity—by one deed of thoughtless 


generosity—becomes a broken aim. fe 

If we are limited to the introduction of only so much deco- 
ration as can be obtained by the materials of the structure, and 
the means usually adopted for° their preservation, such as 
painting or oiling the woodwork, we already are possessed of 
an ample opportunity. Say we were to use brick. Need all 
the bricks be the same colour? Need they be merely laid side 
by side, bed on bed, with no more thought than is: required. to 
set them truly in bond? Surely not. If you°have decided to 
use brick for your walls, it is of course possible to use it 
throughout for the piers, arches and windows. But may’ we 
not provide a welcome contrast by showing the brick in the 
mass, and plastering some of the detailed portions of the com- 
position? Or the idea might be reversed and the mass 
plastered, leaving the details to show the essential materials, 
And this use of plaster as a really beautiful material should 
commend itself more to our minds, if it has not already a very 
high place in them. Think what the Byzantines and the 
Medizvals did with plaster, even when it was not coloured. 
Especially in Belgium there are remarkably fine instances of 
the value of plain plaster as a finishing material for broad ‘sur- 
faces devoid of actual colour hues But is there no colour 
in the play of light upon plain white surfaces of ever varying 
tones of grey shades? In strong sunlight they take to them- 
selves tones of pale gold if the windows are glazed with clear 
glass When the clouds are heavy the shades of colour deepen 
into transparent purple grey. If you would study the use of 
plaster there is, as I have said, plenty of it, and of a variety of 
colours too, to be seen in the work of the Medizeval Belgian 
architects. There you see’it used in conjunction with the 
purely Gothic treatment, which was one of lines rather than 
surfaces. But if you would see it applied to other forms go to 
those most interesting domed churches in the south centre of 
France. There it will be seen introduced in buildings which 
are remarkable for their simplicity and breadth—if they have 
not been too much “restored.” They are churches, too, which 
are conspicuous for the idea of quiet strength which a large 
unbroken space conveys And they contrast with the ‘more 
northern work mentioned in being treated rather for surfaces 


than lines They naturally provide an opportunity for using 
applied colour on those surfaces ; but of this I hope to speak 
later. 


Then, again, are we limited to brick or to brick in con- 
junction with plaster? Certainly not. Externally we may use 
any combination of materials which are able to make them- 
selves offensive to the assaults of climate. But it isnot my 
intention to deal particularly with the decoration of churches 
so much from this point of view. The internal treatment is 
quite sufficient for one paper But naturally the exterior 
lends itself to other methods, and is subject to the control of 
different principles from those which rule the consideration of 
interiors. : : 


It is quite unnecessary to do more than remark that the 


use of stone allows us to adopt every variety of treatment for | 
There is naturally a much larger choice in ~ 
For we are at liberty ito use the 


internal decoration, 
the selection of materials 
softer as well as the harder stones without fear~ And this 
provides an almost unlimited palette of structural colours’ How 
and by what means they may be combined must be left to 
individual taste. But in using them we should never forget 
the value of texture, the quality and nature of the tooling 
adopted in finishing the surfaces. For it is upon this detail 
that the beauty of stonework so largely depends. A rough 


surface in the masses with a fine finish on details makes a ,were the spontaneous products of a natural capacity. _ 
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wonderful results. And it is gratuitous to speak of co) 


white or coloured—preferably with the grounc 


for the labour and skill required to put it on. 


‘oil paint when we may, except as a preservative, 


| you will—affords one of the best opportunitie 


~make it always white. 


of yellow and orange, as a colour to be used as an opt a 


great difference in the ultimate effect, even i 
one colour is used throughout. Different 
colour, or rather other shades of the same 


tions of dissimilar colours, for it is an obvious ethox d by 
we may gain what is required. Brick with stone i 
with brick dressings, stone surfaces with plaster detail 


the dressed stone—or plaster surfaces and 
these are all familiar ideas. iS ee 
The roof or ceiling of a church, however 
structure, may well be used as a means of 
decorative effect. We are able to do this by 
The mere arrangement of necessary timber will 
deal if it is done with thought, not merely by f 
customary dulnesses of a puerile text-book on w 
construction. If you do not show your wooden ro 
as a part of the design, but cover it up with astor 
vault, a plastered ceiling of brick, concrete, o 
boarded one, much can be done with these. / 
with its moulded ribs should be beautiful in itself, 
the stone used be of the usual pale shades of cream 
But need the ribs be the same colour, or even the san 
as the filling? And may we not sometimes.use strong 
positively coloured stones for a vaulted roof? . 1f tk 
of a different stone, or a different colour from the 
least the colour of them should merge into the ground 
they are the structural support, so that they do not! 
stand forward from it as assertive streaks. The s: 
apply to the use of bricks as stone, when we thin 
from the deccrator’s point of view. A plastered in 
whatever be the support that carries it, may be d 
many ways. But it is sometimes a difficult material 
with except we are satisfied with whitewash, which 


wish to finish the surface in a colour over the 
find some satisfactory tempera medium. — 
mean one that will not readily perish on new 
we must perhaps seek the remedy in better plaster 
succeeded in finding this it would be possible, without 
givings, to. do some: excellent but simple col ork 
finishing in blues, reds and yellows, or rather in: 
of being so much restricted to the adoption of t 
and cream washes. It would be an easy matte 
plaster, but tempera seems the more natural mediur 
colouring it. And it is less expensive in first cost: a: 


With a boarded ceiling there is a wide field open to 
We can paint or distemper it at will, with ei 
results if the boards aré, as they must be, th 
am inclined to think that we should largely « 


tion is «oncerned, especially in cities, where oxidatio1 
alters its colours. I am referring more ilar 
such as those we are at present considerin 
only decoration we may introduce must be a pa 
sary finish to some simple work. One reason for m 
that we should avoid the too frequent use of oi 
finish is because tempera, if properly used in a safe 

more permanent. It retains the original brilliance of 
longer, and they possess a more beautiful and rans 


a 


quality, like the freshness of water-colours almo 
as a ground to cover large surfaces. But for high 
work and pictorial work which is part of some de 
scheme, let us-use every medium, every means by wl 
may: with most security and success obtain the en 
we aim. eee eo ee 

' The roof, the vault, or the ceiling of a church— 


decoration in colour that we can find. There is nm 
There is never any excuse 
mitting 1t to be varnished, though it may with adva 
stained if of wood, The beauty of gold, that is, ce 


colour, all of us realise who have seen it in mosaic wo 
too, and red—the excellence of these we know as el. 
the plain undecorated ground is often perhaps more s 


pA 


tory than’ one which shows more evidence of design | 


efforts we have already secured that which is— 
desired. Restless, fretting, disturbing combinati 
most certainly be avoided Abjure everything in 
decoration which is more an endeavour to show 
cleverness than to make the thing beautiful for its 
The best works of the past were surely produced — D 
unconscious than conscious efforts to do fine things. — 


ise — 
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spoken about the walls of a church, but not of the 
-in them. These seem naturally to suggest a few 
ts apart, for they introduce the important matter of light. 


al property must be provided. By this I refer to natural 
0 artificial methods. — - 

Let us think of these broadly for a moment before touching 
decorative opportunities they supply There seem to bea 
general principles which may be useful guides, - 


glass in windows to a large extent, and make the glass itself, 
“by its colour and design, serve as an important feature in the 
‘decorative scheme. But if there is much colour and design on 
the walls and roof inside a church we require plenty of light by 
vhich to see it. This principle the Byzantines frankly recognised. 


‘strong, a little of it is sufficient for practical purposes. And it 
therefore possible, in fact desirable, to use very deep hues of 
colour in windows where stained-glass has been adopted. 
orthern climates, on. the other hand, we cannot so well 
are light, especially in smoky cities. So the tones of colour 
the proportion of white to stained-glass have to be studied 
tefully, always bearing this idea in mind. 
Other factors in decoration are the position of windows, 
r height from the floor, their size and their relation to 
¢ decoration, or decorated objects, within the building. The 
ight of prospect does not so very much matter,.as the chief 
on for the use of a window in a church is to admit so much 
‘light as is necessary under various circumstances. But aspect 
does matter a great deal. Especially is this so in hot climates. 
Tn these a large east window, unless it bea studded field of very 
ep-toned gems of colour, is most unpractical. Suppose 
yourselves in the body of a church and looking eastwards. 
ver the altar and reredos there is a large or even a small 
indow designed strictly in accordance with the traditions of 
hern art It is filled. with clear glass, or with the most 
hideous of all things, cathedral-tinted glass, or with stained- 
‘glass thin and weak in colour. If you can see the sanctuary 
properly under such circumstances and sit quietly without a 
“positive feeling of irritation you will be possessors of remark- 
‘able eyes. The most sensible, the most truly artistic thing to 
do would surely be to provide the actual light required by the 
of side windows in the chancel, and to treat the east 
window, if any, as an integral part of the reredos, and to keep 
‘it in the same scale of colour tones if possible. This may 
not be an easy task where you are obliged to make 


lers necessarily opaque. Obviously, too, in localities 
e plenty of light is always available, the windows gene- 
may well be smaller than where nature is not. so 
ligal. The reason for considering the relation of windows 
ecoration I have already briefly urged, and some thoughts 
serning their position and size have just been suggested. 
bat can be said about the height from the floor at which 
ill best serve their purpose? Here we have a somewhat 
roublesome question And each individual building calls for 
wn solution of the problem. The-character, the type of 
hitecture imposed by conditions, largely decides such a point. 
a small country church they would not be placed so 
in the walls as in a building designed for a town, since 
ding should always -reflect the character of its sur- 
oundings within certain limits that I need not mention. The 
rindows in a town church approach the sky in search of the 
it which cannot beso well secured at lower levels. Con- 
ently we are led to consider our decorative attempts subject 
ese altering conditions. Shallow saucer domes like those, 
at St Mark’s, Venice, are best lighted at their springing 
ut deep egg domes are most effectively illuminated 
he top after the manner of the Pantheon at Rome. The 
e-value of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral asa decorative 
portunity is lost internally because of its lack of an efficient 
nd where domes cannot receive a direct light by either 
> methods they are likely to prove unhappy expedients, 
as their decoration is concerned, though the difficulty 
gely be overcome by allowing the windows near them 
led with white or silver-toned glass, £: 
Mecessary to attempt a few suggestions concerning 
duction of artificial light. And by artificial light I 
that which is réquired to enable a congregation to 
_ The questions concerning ceremonial lights do 
-any detailed reference in connection with the 
a church. _But where it.is the practice to use 
S certainly necessary to treat them as permanent 
h which any other illumination should not inter- 
aling with artificial light several important things 
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n this regard we have to think of two ways by which this. 
With little internal decoration we can. dispense with. clear’ 


Again, in southern latitudes, where the light is brilliant and. 


translucent colours combine, in. unity of composition, with | 
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bad you present a permanent defect to the building seen by 
daylight. So it is well that they should be carefully designed. 
There is a little room for improvement upon the vulgar 
commonplace stock patterns always available. But the truth 
is that all these fittings, as well as other furniture, should be 
expressly designed and made for the building in which they 
are to serve. They may be simply wrought and coloured, or 
if the general architectural accompaniment demands it, they 
should be more rich in both respects. 

Now the position for several points of light is not always 
easily decided upon. There is, however, one thing upon which 
no doubt all of us have a very positive feeling And that is. 
that the lights should never be hung m’ a string down the 
centre of the nave. It ruins the architectural effect, it entirely 
destroys the dignity of the sanctuary, it blots out the altar and 
reredos, and it is not, practically, the most desirable position. 
For further than those objections already stated, this method 
is not the most satisfactory way of equally distributing the 
rays If there is an arcade the happiest position for brackets 
is on the east side of each pier. This, to a certain extent, will 
light the building without our being compelled to see where the 
light comes from, especially if some form of reflector is used 
to throw the rays forward towards the centre. But if there are 
brackets on piers or on side walls it is necessary to keep the 
width of the. nave, that is the distance across from point to 
point, within certain limits. Standards are sometimes adopted 
as a method of securing an equal distribution, but they are 
objectionable for reasons that will follow in considering the 
height at. which the lights are best fixed. There is another 
course that may well be followed, and that is to use pendants. 
These, whether hung out from the walls or directly from the 
roof, seem the least objectionable idea. For with them we can 
distribute the candle-power as we will, and they may be regu- 
lated in height from the floor. A useful practical position, for 
pendants is about in a line centreing over the seating space on 
either side of the middle aisle. Any decoration on the walls 
or roof is little obscured by the glare from them in such a 
situation. 

Of the various kinds of artificial light now available two 
are most commonly used—these are electric light and gas. Of 
acetylene gas I cannot say anything, as it is only a new pro- 
duct comparatively. Candles and oil lamps, as general 
illuminators, do not now command very much respect for 
several reasons, so it will be sufficient to confine any further 
remarks to the two kinds at first mentioned, : 

Electric light appeals tous all because of the many chances 
it gives of lighting a place beautifully as well as effectually. 
Its colour, though rather white and cold as a light, interferes 
but little with the colours in any decorative. work—unlike the 
strong yellow of oil lamps, which combines with and quite 
alters the hues in painted work. But I find from experience 
that the chilling feeling of electric. light, always exaggerated 
by the use of white shades and reflectors, can be toned down 


‘so as to be quite like a lovely mellow ray of sunshine by using 


polished copper reflectors. One objection to the use of electric 
light is its piercing glare. . And you can dispose of this trouble 
by breaking up the rays and by carefully selecting the situation 
and height of the lamps. One way to combine the use of 
copper reflectors with an effort to multiply the rays in a 
pendant is.to put an inverted saucer-shaped ‘reflector over the 
lamp, and from this to hang by slender chains a cut-glass 
bow), close up under the lamp, with the whole surface facetted 
so that it looks like a transparent cup of diamonds, 

In speaking of gas for the purpose in view my reference is 
to incandescent burners. And if these are used there is little 
to choose between it and electric light,:so far as their relation 
to decoration is concerned. Gas is a slightly warmer toned 
light than the other. But in candle-power they aresnearly 
equal. " 

There is another idea that we-need to consider before 
quitting this immediate subject. It is, too, one which affects 
the whole character of a decorative scheme and of an archi- 
tectural composition as much as the comfort or pleasure’ of a 
person who looks at these by artificial light. And it also helps 
to give dignity or suggest depression to everything that takes 
place in the building. And this is the level above the floor at 
which the lights are placed. Keep them too low and they will 
blind your eyes to all things else, and make the interior seem 
mean, small and circumscribed. “Lift them well up at least 
8 feet above the average level of your eyes and the building is 
transformed at once. It becomés open, capacious, free. It 
has an air of easy repose.. And its size you apprehend because 
that which kept you in oblivion now teaches your open eyes to 
see : Rae Pires 
In a church there are several objécts necessary for its com- 
plete equipment, These we asa rule think of as the furniture. 
And if the person who has designed a building is not privileged 
also to design or select-all the furniture that is required, he may 
at least hope that his opinion will be sought regarding it. 

He conceives the church as one whole, complete with its 
decoration and furnishing. And if he is not permitted to have 
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a voice in the scheme of colour and type of design to be 
adopted in everything down to the carpets on the sanctuary 
floor, it is impossible that the building can be made a complete 
work of art architecturally. ‘To deny him this satisfaction 
would be the same as to ask a painter to make a picture and 
say that he is not to do more than group the several skeletons 
happily ; and that any untrained ignoramus 1s quite able to put 
all the life and soul into the features of the bony faces, and 
clothe the bare limbs with decent, if not suitable, garments. 

Yet silly as it may seem, this is frequently done by very 
well-meaning but ill-advised people whose ardour so much out- 
runs their discretion and their capacity. Now what is there 
that we may speak of as the flesh, the mind and the soul of 
architecture? Surely these are to be found in the mouldings, 
the carving, the colouring and the furnishing. Is not decora- 
tion then in nature always the finish to perfect structure? It is 
almost an offence to suggest such an idea, for the notion is 
apparent to the veriest child that will use its mind with its eyes. 
Therefore let us first have sound and well-studied building. 
And let us design it, always bearing in mind that the bores 
are to be in time clothed with a covering beauty ; a beauty 
which shall never hinder nor interfere with, but rather express 
and more fully interpret all that other beauty of which it is the 
completion But what are some of these things grouped by us 
all under the term “furniture?” We know them well enough. 
Let me, for the sake of clearness, name at least some of the 
more important among them. Somewhere at the west there is 
the font, and then in the body of the building the seating. The 
pendants and brackets for lighting the place have already been 
mentioned, Then, in connection with the chancel, there are 
the stalls in the choir, the lectern, the pulpit, a litany desk, 
perbaps some screens, and the organ. These have to do with 
that part of the chancel commonly referred to as the. choir. 
The altar rails separate it from the. sanctuary, in which is the 
altar itself. And within the same division are the sedilia, 
credence table and piscina. Most of these particular things 
are considered essentials, ecclesiastically and architecturally. 
However, as I have said, in neither sense can the building be 
considered complete unless colour has been introduced, ard 
that not only upon such furniture as these represent. Mould- 
ings and carving we can omit entirely, but not colour, — It is of 
course inevitable that it should be there in a modified way, 
because all materials possess it. naturally. But it should be 
there by design as well as by occurrence. 

Now, frankly, I do not quite know how to say anything 
helpful about the design and decoration of furniture. It is a 
simple matter to string together the customary phrases which 
are the stock-in-trade to be doled out as things at which we 
should aim. The best thing to say seems to be—go and look 
at work that has been done both in the past and the present. 

The use of woven stuffs of all sorts in the decoration of 
churches ‘is much in need of revival I do not mean at all to 
say that this revival has not been tried. Far fromit. For it 
has; and in the still too few cases where the art of the weaver 
has again been introduced to serve the needs of the. Church 
much interesting and beautiful work has been done. I would 
‘make the suggestion that you should think about the Taber- 
nacle as a typical instance of the unity of order and arrange- 
ment pointing to a unity of worship, and also to the unity of all 
labour. For see how the crafts joined hands under the direc- 
tion of the appointed skilled artificers, and made a whole that 
was related in all its parts both as to idea in ritual, ceremonial, 
structure and decoration. 
follow in each respect It points to the need of every man and 
each man’s special capacity, but each acting in order, according 
to his faculty and the place he fills. It snows the mutual 
dependence of the arts And it is upon the satisfactory appli- 
cation of this principle to the ethics of labour that the solution 
of many of our present difficulties depends. 

There are many instances where tapestry has been used 
with excellent results as a means of decoration in churches In 
the cathedral at Ferrara some remain suspended between the 
pillars of the nave beneath the arches of the arcade At 
Beauvais in the cathedral, too, the same means, has been 
adopted as a hanging wall decoration Though beautiful as 
most of these pieces are, we may wish that they had been hung 
with. more thought and some, intention of arrangement. In 
the chapel of Exeter College, Oxford, the same material is used 
as a kind of decorative panel placed against the wall close to 
the chancel floor level _Now why. may. not this method of 
decorating churches be more used? It is a means by which 
permanent coloured -work may be introduced, though it may, 
with some force perhaps, be urged that equally good results 
can be obtained by methods which do not involve the exercise 
of so much highly skilled capacity. It need not be always so 
costly asJt is now if its use became more general, and we are 
not obliged to use figure work in all tapestries. But Iam 
inclined to think that such a material should be used rather 
sparingly, as a hanging, say, behind the font, as a panel in 
a reredos or as a frontal for an altar. It would look very fine, 
too, as a curtaining round the walls of a sanctuary. By 


tapestry we should mean real tapestry, not the sham m 
of the wholesale furniture mart. And, above all, in using 1 
must insist on having good colour, real colour, not dark 
morbid, heavy shades, not feeble tints, but bright, cheerfe 
tones taken from the tints of flowers or jewels or sunlit cle 
Of course, the introduction of woven stuffs as a means of 
ration should not be used so that the building shall appear t 
be a mere exhibition of millinery. There may be uses too { 
other woven stuffs. Those large curtains hung in bi 
with fine simple lines of curve which are to be seen as a fe: 
of many a westernentrance in Italy are suggestions of 
might be done even in England. They look delightful 
hot day in the South, and merely to see the slightest 
move them, as the hot air struggles into the cool c 
very comforting. There was one in particular hut 
large west doorway of Sta Anastasia at Verona which a 
gave me intense pleasure, Its great sun-stained orange 
swaying under the tympanum of the arch, in which ther 
’ a delightful piece of figured fresco, formed the one de 
attraction in the midst of a great unfinished blank brick 
Where we have most adopted a kind of curtain hangi 
England is in the dossal and the wings sometimes hung bi 
an altar to take the place of any more elaborate work, su 
a reredos. Many beautiful effects have been obtained b 
method. Itis a simple one, and need not be at a th 
and the number of materials that can be-used for the purpos 
is almost unlimited. We need not use rich brocades of silk 
velvet if we have not the means at our dispo-al which wi 
procure for us the very best in these stuffs, for it shoul 
always borne in mind that good material of its kind, h 
quiet, however simple, should always be used in church 
It is an offence, an insult, to offer for use there anythin; 
is a cheap and vulgar makeshift. If the parish whose 
we are for the time being cannot give richly, let them giv 
and let us provide plain, unfigured, coloured, or uncoloure 
hangings which shall be an honest acknowledgment of t 
condition and capacity to give of those who are to use 
building. Curtains, too, may be used with fine effect 1 
hung and well chosen for colour in place of wood screens. 
In much modern work we may find a large and inter 


It is the example the Church should | 


series of cases where various fabrics have been used 
different ways. These materials naturally retain their 
and freshness better in places out of London. But the 
convenient means by which bright and cheerful decorati 
may be obtained. There is one thing further. Be very careful 
about the altar frontals. They become part of a decora 


idea, and should, therefore, be designed in keeping w 
There is much room for improvement in embroide 
each of us can help in this by watching over its produc 
from the making of the design and choosing of the grov 
down to the selection of the kind and colour of the 
silk and other, or the texture to be obtained by the « 
and direction of a stitch. — * sees 
Again there is the subject, a most important one it1s 
which requires much forethought, What shall be the c 
scheme in relation to lightness and darkness by which 
impression or impressions at which we aim shall be prod 
Shall it evoke a bright, cheery and hearty response of del 
in our surroundings? Shall it make us full of joy in” 
freshness of lovely beauties of colour and form, or m 
submit to some sombre gloom full of suggestions of pessin 
distrust? Does the situation, does the climate, the inte 
light, or the soft mistiness of its suppression, permit us to. 
‘safely an abundance of bright or deep-toned colours, or OF 
whites or greys?) For broad ground-work we may sélect 
large variety of tones of some few colours. A blue o 
ground in mosaic-work is the traditional course to follow, 
in cities of the North we need develop other method: 
those proved of so much value by southern experimen 
it seems natural to suggest that a white mosaic ground we 
be a useful one, especially for buildings in large town 
the light is rather feeble. The necessary warmth anc 
ness could be introduced in the decoration upon this_ 
In any case, whatever may be the ground you select for: 
ticular situation, in order to secure the possession of 
definite feeling in the whole wo1k, you cannot do bet 
take all the suggestions you can gather from old and ne 
Drawings by other men can tell you but half truths of 
they see and the impressions they receive, It also | 
possible for me to suggest what colours are likely to mee 
need No one man can satisfy another’s taste in such 
And only personal experience or experiment can help 
such questions,, - - 8, ao 
These thoughts seem naturally to lead us forward s 
we shall turn our attention to decoration as it ‘ma 
| when applied as a partial scheme. This would mean that 
should use very little figure-work, but mostly com 
patterns, or moulded and carved work coloured. And t 
introduce ideas of a comprehensive treatment of 
‘building. . rears eae 
Now I will take this part of the subject in a 
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deal with the 
Jazing of the windows, the treatment of walls and arches with 
+ without moulded forms; and next of roofs, ceilings or vaults 
t will be quite sufficient to say a word or two about these only, 
or usually the furnishing of an ordinarily well-appointed church 
5 decorative in some degree. 
- Windows, and the glass in them, have always been most 
‘aluable as a means of decorating or destroying an ecclesiasti- 
al building. They can give us the most beautiful colour it is 
ossible to get by any artificial medium, for their brilliance 
p roaches most nearly to that of the loveliest jewels. Perhaps 
his remark should be qualified. For when the most hideous 
yossible colours that can be discovered by diseased ingenuity 
re put into windows, and ‘the natural clearness and brightness 
ff even these feeble apologies for beauty is deadened and made 
emi-opaque by the use of applied paint, then we know to what 
| degradation the sense for colour has fallen among us. The 
yure translucent colours of stained-glass have qualities which 
end a thrill of delightful sensations all through you. To 
ee things beautiful makes us happy with a happiness we can- 
jot explain, but it makes us reverent, and silent, and thoughtful 


rder to that observed before: We shall then 
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If stained-glass is to be put into the windows we should 
ight hard against the prevailing custom of introducing into one 
yuilding a mixed collection of samples, good and bad, by a 
rariety of designers. Let there be a unity of idea throughout 
he whole series connecting them together as subjects, as colour 
hemes, and in the general principle of their treatment as 
everal related designs. It is quite possible to accomplish 
his, even though the first window may be inserted years before 
he series can be completed. But whatever is done, let the 
vork be stained not painted glass, and let the design be strictly 
lecorative, strictly conventional, strong in line, flat, having no 
jictorial shading and never a shadow. Works of decorative 
lesign should never be realistic. Pictorial representations 
nay so far approach realism as the limit of their necessarily 
‘onventional processes will allow. But decorative and pic- 
orial work are distinct in their aims, their uses and their 
methods, and let this ever, persistently, be recognised. It is 
10t for me in a paper of this kind to attempt to discuss details 
f composition even if it were within my province or capacity. 
Such a course as this would be natural in a paper on stained- 


slass. But my purpose is to endeavour to show that the 


mportance of all particular ideas, all special media, in one 
lecorated building, is relative, and that the attempt of a general 
upervision shouid be to keep each designer in any craft in 
yroper subjection to the one object of the whole scheme. It is 
i pardonable failing in us that we all are liable to think that 
ur own pet and especial gift is the one redeeming glint of real 
rightness in a clouded sky. But what would be the value of 
ny lighting rift if it were alone without the companion colours 
f all the earth and sky that you might see? Such an idea is 
intenable. Let each brother craft or sister art take its place, 
or each has a place that cannot otherwise be filled, so that the 
inion of all may give us again the one art which is called 
ichitecture. — 

__If we are allowed to add applied decoration to the walls 
und arches let us keep the same principle of unity always still 
m view. And this unity is possibly best when we do not, as it 
were, riddle and worry all surfaces with something which calls 
or notice. To keep a common groundwork and to show plenty 
of it will help to give a continuity to the prevailing idea of your 
scheme Or else subdue the ground and connect the related 
parts with a covering pattern or diaper. The two methods 
combined aid each other. The restfulness of a plain field, 
sither of white or in colour, with but little applied decoration, 
helps to.counteract the restless activity of thought apparent in 
the intricacies of meandering scrolls, or the repetition of one 
dea in spotted diapers. This is but another way of saying, 
Take care of the value of your contrasts as well as of the 
arrangement of lines, the contours of form and the quality of 
colour. It is a pity we do not more realise to what extent we 
may well omit all moulding and carving if colour on the flat is 
taught to take the place of these But it should take their 
place, not as a hypocritical mimic that would savour of 
theatricalism, but rather as a substitute frankly acknowledged in 
the methods by which it is introduced. 

Be However we may decide to act in detail, let us follow the 
principle already suggested, and observe the uses of subjection 
and accentuation both in detail and in the general treatment. 
Above all keep the unity of the two architectural and the three 
ecclesiastical parts of the building a patent fact. And at the 
same time let the beauty and value of the work in the chancel 
exceed that in the nave, and in the chancel concentrate your 
best efforts upon. the treatment of the sanctuary as distinct 
from, though contiguous with, the choir. With regard to the 
roofs, ceilings, domes or vaults, much that I have said con- 
cerning the walls applies to them. But as they are more 
removed from the ordinary eye-level they call for a large 
vigour and breadth of handling Notice how clear, how defi- 


Sta Anastasia in Verona, St. Albans Abbey and Chichester 
-Cathedral. 


In painted figure subjects the same simplicity and 
readable clearness, lucidity if you will, prevails. The theme 
may call for the representation of few or many figures, but 
never in good work is there a single unnecessary one intro- 
duced. The endeavour is rather to compress the thought by 
elimination than to expand it by overgrown profusion. In the 
mosaic schools of the East and of Italy it was the same. Ccn- 
sider the self-repression for the sake of clearness that is evident 
in the decoration of Sta Sophia and St. Mark’s. Frequently 
there are simple figures set alone upon the groundwork having 
little or no connection with each other indesign They depend 
for their relation upon the idea which their attitude, position 
and grouping suggests. Be epigrammatic, speak a volume in a 
sentence, give a life’s history in a sonnet—that is the aim and 
the attitude that literature suggests to design. And design 
requires before all things an exercise of repression, restraint, 
selection And if it has not passed through the crush-mill of 
your own merciless criticism it will not stand the test of ex- 
posure to the views and tastes of other minds. 

Some of the drawings here this evening will show you that 
I have been uttering only the commonplaces about what has 
been observed by others in the past. For the work of the 
present you know well how it attempts, or does not attempt, to 
follow the same principles. Among the studies hung round the 
room you will find these ideas largely supported by the conclu- 
sions-arrived at by our predecessors after much experiment No 
good work was ever the act of one effort alone, It took years 
of the thought and work of many men to make it possible that 
the monuments of Byzantine and Medizval skill should be 
executed. And so will things continue. 

I now invite your criticism of my suggestions In fact, I 
ask for it because it will I know be useful If you do not 
agree with them, please sav so, for it will help me to think them 
over again. If you leave me to hold some of these opinions - 
alone it will be a satisfaction, for it is pleasanter to me to 
struggle with a minority than move on the flood of an agreeable 
crowd streaming on another course. 

The President said the subject had been treated in a rather 
more universal way than he had expected, and an exacter de- 
scriptive view might have been taken. It was easy toagree with 
the-author of the paper that practical experience was the only 
way to deal with actual work. The theoretical side would not 
in itself help them to produce the greatest work It could 
elevate them. They must as architects feel that their greatest 
principle in decoration was to keep within the architectural 
lines, not to distort in any way the details, 

Mr. J. D. Crace, who proposed a vote of thanks, said one 
of the most essential conditions of decoration was that it should, 
whatever else it did, help to explain and illustrate the architec- 
ture The subject was of the greatest importance to architects, 
but the use of colour should never be undertaken without the 
person who had the management of it having in his mind the 
design of the original structure If a building had any archi- 
tectural merit it was the decorator’s business not to mar it. 

Mr. Cole A, Adams seconded the vote, which was carried 
unanimously. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of this Society was held at the Town 

Hall, Lewes, on the 21st inst., Mr. Percy Godman, J.P., 

presiding. The annual report and balance-sheet were read 
by Mr. H. Michell Whitley, hon. secretary. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said a 
sub-committee was appointed last year to carry on excavations 
at Pevensey Castle, but'a difficulty had arisen as to the turning 
up of the ground. They had obtained the permission of the 
landlord and one tenant, but there was another tenant from 
whom they had not been able to get permission. It was, there- 
fore, proposed that the money allocated for this purpose should 
be used for excavations at Lewes, where, he thought, a great 
deal could be done very profitably. Another very interesting 
matter to follow up was the Dyke which runs from Houghton 
on the Arun through Goodwood and Lavant to Hampshire. He 
did not think it had been very well explored, and a great deal 
to interest might be found by further excavations there. He 
was sorry there had not. been so many evening meetings ‘last 
year as in the preceding year, and he would very much like to 
see more held in the various towns during the ensuing year. 
He thought the war had interfered somewhat with their meet- 
ings, but he hoped when the war was over, which he trusted 
would not be very long, they would begin again with renewed 
vigour. Those meetings were exceedingly interesting to all 
connected with archeology, and generally a number of new 
members joined at the close. They had. a clear gain of ten 
new members last year, and he hoped to see twenty next year. 
A very full paper was being prepared on the mural paintings in 
Sussex churches, and would be printed in the new number of 


nite and firm are the lines of design in the pattern work from ! the Society’s Journal. He looked forward to reading it with 
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considerable interest. The visitors to the castle were some- 
thing like roo more than last year. Mrs. Morgan, the curator, 
was celebrating her twenty-fifth year as custodian, and it was 
thought advisable that a small sum should be set apart from 
the funds to provide a small acknowledgment of her ‘services. 

Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A, seconded, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

The President and Vice-President were unanimously 
re-elected, on the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by the 
Rev. Canon Cooper, after-which the. following gentlemen were 
elected on the committee :—The Revs. Chancellor Parrish, » 
Canon Cooper, Canon Goodwyn and W_ Hudson, F.S.A, 
Major F W. Attree, Major H. P. Molineux and Captain W. 
Noble, F.R AS, and Messrs. J. L. Andre, F.S A., W. Powell 
Breach, (PS ‘Godman, 
Hamilton Hall, F.S.A, P. M. Johnston, Latter Parsons, W. A 
Raper and R ’Garraway Rice, F.S A. The local secrétaries 
were next appointed as follows:—The Revs Canon Cooper 
(Cuckfield) and F. H. Amold, LL.D, F.S.A. (Chichester), | 
Captain Noble, F.R.A S. (Uckfield), and Messrs. A P. Boyson 
(Lewes), J. Eliman Brown (Shoreham), R. Payne Crawfurd 
(East eee W. V. Crake (St. Leonards), W. Dawes 
(Rye), H. M Emary (Eastbourne), A F Griffiths (Brighton), 
eerey Godman (Horsham), E. C. Holmes (Arundel), C. W. 
Powell (Tunbridge Wells), RK. Garraway Rice, F S.A. (Pul- 
borough), and H. S. Snewin (Worthing). Interesting papers 
were then read by Mr. P. M. Johnston on “Ford and its 
Church,” illustrated by reproductions of sundry mural paintings 
therein; Mr Boyson on “ The black marble columns at Lewes 
Priory,” and the Rev. W Hudson on “A tax or rate book, 
1515 to 1548, formerly belonging to the Corporation of 
Pevensey” At the close of each paper the authors were 
thanked by the chairman on behalf of those present 

In reading his paper, Mr. Boyson remarked that at he 
annual meeting last year he was enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr. F. G. Courthope to exhibit, amongst other objects, one of 
the dark shafts, of which many have from time to time been 
found at Lewes Priory. Their member (Mr. Johnston) then 
“expressed a very confident opinion that those shafts were of the 
same stove and from the same source as the well-known font 
mn. Winchester Cathedral, and. in order to confirm his opinion 
from a geological authority (he would’ not have sought: any 
‘confirmation archzologically), he submitted a piece of one of 
the shafts to the secretary at the Museum of Practical Geology 
in Jermyn Street 
compact black limestone slightly laminated, from the carbon- 
iferous limestone series,” and one of his colleagues, who knew 
the Winchester font, said he had no doubt it was practically 
the same stone. There were six other fonts of the same kind 
as that at Winchester, in England, zc. East Meon; St. 
Michael’s, Southampton; St. Mary, Bourne, Hampshire ; 
Lincoln Cathedral ; Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire ; St. Peter’s, 
Ipswich, Suffolk; and four well-known examples on the 
Continent, ze. Zidelghem, near Bruges ; Termonde, near Ghent, - 
Belgium ; Noiron le Vineaux, near Laon; St. Just, between 
Amiens and Paris, Northern France. The Dean of Winchester, 
in a very interesting article in the Journal of the British 
Archxological Association (vol. i page 6) seemed to prove as 
conclusively as possible under the conditions that those | 
fonts were carved at Tournay, in Hainault, where a school 
of art for stonework ‘existed as early as the - eleventh 
century (‘*Tournai et les Tournaisis,” M. L. Cloquet, 
page 37), and near to which town quarries of that stone 
still existed, and that they were made some time in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. 
Southover Church consisted of black limestone of the same 
character, and there was a dwarf column of like pattern and - 
‘material to the priory shafts dividing the late Norman squinch 
in Rodmell Church. It thus seemed that there was a con- 
‘siderable export of those works of art from Belgium to Eng- 
land in Norman times, and that Belgian workmen were: com- 
- petitors of the English in stone-work in those days, although, 
perhaps, the competition was not so keen between them as 
‘was the case with iron-work at the present time. It would be - 
interesting if any of their members could furnish instances of 
‘similar stone-work in other parts of the country, Alluding to 
_ Mr. Jobnston’s paper, the Chairman said Ford was a very 
-interesting place, and would amply repay anyone going there. 
He would advise them to’ see Ford Church, also Clymping 
‘Church, which is closer to the sea. They had ‘lost one of their. 
fine old churches, Middleton Church, which had been washed 
away by the sea; and it behoved them to visit the churches by 
the seashore and perpetuate the mural ornaments to be found — 
‘inthem, . 

Mr Boyson, at the conclusion of his paper, on that per- 
mission had been obtained to excavate in Lewes Priory, which 
would, he thought, be found very rich in objects of archzo- 
logical ; interest. 

The Chairman said these excavations would be conducted 
under the eye of Mr. Boyson, who lived at Lewes, and took. 
great interest in the work. Everything he took up he did 


| county of Kent—to Penshurst, a very inter 


E. Henty, Aubrey Hillman, W 


He (the secretary) pronounced it to be “a | « 


“need not say that any contributions to the 
‘The tomb slab of Gundrada in | 


; would be able to accomplish: When th 
would have brought to light some of 


interest.” 


thoroughly well, so he was sure dean operatic 
looked after. Alluding next to the annual 
man said the committee favoured a visit to 7 
direction of Tunbridge Wells this year. 
places of interest thereabouts. They woul 
Groombridge Place, and from thence would 


the next meeting the: committee would make. 
ments. eh te loos 
The Rev. W. Hudson produced the or 
| records. on Patchment; which he handed ov 
for safe custody. 


proposed to issue a circular sisi 
society for investigating the many very inte 
to be found in the county. - Mr. Merrifield” 
was a whole room full of such records in the 
were practically worthless, but would be 
archeeologists. The subscription to the soci 
be half a guinea, and the membership would n 
archeologists. mk 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 


None ey was held at thes Castl a 

on the 24th inst. Viscount Midleton (president of th 
occupied the chair, and those present included Sir 
Peek, Bart. , Colonel Davis, A.D.C., Colonel Godwin-A 
Colonel Tredcroft, gfe GR, Colonel Sykes, ‘th 


HE. Malden, Mill “Stephenson, Parka ‘Bax, 
Fi B. Eastwood, H. Mott, D. Williamson, J.P, 
son, Wallace G. Crothers, H. St. John Bashall & 
bidge, W. B. Bannerman, Edmond Foster and M. S. 
(hon secretary). a 
The Hon. Secretary having daly read the se we 
sheet, ; 


said he nee the ee ae 6 
position in which it found itself. There had been 
of see five members Sed the see year, 


whos were already members cori pee eat oe th 
interest of two or three others in the Society th 

only be in a sound but in a flourishin in 
tion. The principal work of the § 
year, beside its publication, had been in. car as = 
excavations at Waverley, to which the Rev. T. S 
devoted such valuable attention, and, althou 
was retiring from the joint hon.’ secretaryship, t 
from the county, they hoped to see him a m 
Council, and he was prepared to continue the s 
the. good work he had been doing at Waverley. — 
plan there that day which showed exactly wh 
and what was proposed to be done. The bal 
‘this work at present was small, ‘between. 


be very thankfully accepted and acknowled 
they ought to be able to expend a sum of 50/ o 
had it, during the ensuing year, and probably on: 
that-—that was 1901—would complete all tha 


features of one of the most interesting 

the country, and. several! points would have bee 
which previously remained in doubt. It was alw 
that Cistercian abbeys were built precisely on th 
but the excavations which had taken place 
although the general plan might be the 
case of Waverley, at all events, there were ve 
variations upon it, several of which were of gr 
It seemed almost extraordinar: 
which was not very redundant in ancient mo 
of Waverley should have been so long left un 
that reproach would no longer rest upon the « 
thanks to the energy which Mr. Cooper had thro 


ee at all events in. ithe: course ae two year 
the county, and he might say before the co 
| ground plan of one of the most interesting mon 
past. The work could only be carried on: during the 
because the spot was a very damp one, and was 

| by the river tenga 3 but if pean ee 
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srosecuted throughout the next summer. They 
ad to thank Mr. Anderson, the owner of Waverley, very 
sh..for the facilities hd had placed ,at their disposal 
prosecuting...the work,{ and without which they could 
possibly have carried it, as far as had been done. 
The Society, therefore, was doing a good work, and was ina 
ouiishing condition, but there were other publications un- 
btedly which they should be able to place in the hands of 
members if they could receive sufficient support from the 
nty to warrant it. They had between 350and 400 members, 
he need not tell them that in so populous and wealthy a 
county as Surrey that number might be increased almost 
ndefinitely. He thought the report reflected great credit upon 
who had had the management and carrying forward of 
work of the Society. He did not think it had ever before 
on a sounder financial basis, and very little further effort 
as required to make it a complete success, He had so often 
efore dwelt upon the importance of prosecuting what 
arches they could in the county that he need scarcely 
uble them with his views on that subject again. What 
quite certain was that they were gradually develop- 
ng a great deal more of archzological interest than was 
supposed to exist within the bounds of a county 
ere, the land being mostly poor, there were, compara- 
gely speaking, fewer buildings of any large class such 
' they found in some of those counties where the soil 
wealthier, and where it had. therefore attracted more 
rest and more population than was the case formerly in 
ey. Of course, these conditions had now been reversed, 
they had not been reversed in time to make them a county 


0 be developed ; and he mentioned, as one case which he 
ned to know something about, that of East Clandon 
h. That church, which had been entirely neglected until 
, Was now in process of restoration, thanks very much. to 
interest that had been taken in it by one whom they had 
tly elected a member of their council, Mr. Frank East- 
_ li had been placed in the hands of Mr. Jackson, who 
If resided in the county, and who had lately been ap- 
ed, on Sir Arthur Blomfield’s death, the diocesan architect. 
arious very interesting features had been discovered within 
paratively limited space. Among other things he might 
ion that the excrescence—for it was nothing more—which 
rmerly used as a family pew by the Sumner family, and 
subsequently was converted intoa vestry, turned out to have 
its roof lowered by nearly one-half in order to make it more 
nd comfortable, and to have been really an old transept 
church. He did not think they must look forward to 
any other successes of the kind, because as a matter of fact | 
here were very few churches in the county which were capable of 
ion at all which had not been restored. What he 
ht was far more important than what might actually be 
lished by the Society was the general interest which its 
mce evoked in the past,among those who were the in- 
ts of the county or who became visitors to it. It led 
to think a little more of what their ancestors did and 
were the reasons why they did it. In nine cases out of 
their ancestors had very excellent reasons, either. for pro- 
beauty of form or utility in shape, and it was the special 
ity and object of the Society to prevent these facts being 
stlooked when any structural changes were being made in 
fices in which it was possible, with a little reference to the 
‘ preserve their original features, and in that way to 
itinue what he might -call the county history down to the 
ent time. = 
ir Cuthbert Peek seconded, and the report was adopted. 
election of officers was then proceeded with, and many 
embers remained to inspect the plans of the further 
vations proposed to be carried out at Waverley.. A map 


‘for his successors. 


jally rich in archeological remains. Still, there was a great } 


‘Society. 


igston in 1813, reproduced by Mr. Spratt, was received 


BERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
E annual dinner of the Aberdeen Society of Architects 
was held on the 23rd inst. in the Grand Hotel, Aberdeen. 
See Clyne, president of the Society, occupied the chair. 
it the conclusion of the repast the Chairman gave a cordial 
me to the guests, and proposed, in graceful terms, “The 
1 of the Queen and Royal Family,” which was very 
edged >< < eee 

~G Wilson, in proposing “The Town Council,” ré- 
he arduous duties of those who undertook the work, 


best He was very glad to see present the 
Lord Provost Fleming, and the senior 
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for the benefit of the city, and he was sure they would all regret 
when his time of office expired. However, there was no fear 
He had opposite him one who was able to 
fill the position (Bailie Lyon), and his good friend on the left 
(Mr. Fyfe) might also look forward to his time coming He 
coupled the toast with the name of the Lord Provost. 

Lord Provost. Fleming, in returning thanks, jocularly 

alluded,to the fact that opposition was to be given to the 
Corporation Bill, and said he supposed the invitation to that 
social function was something like what they had in Ladysmith 
when they were firing Christmas puddings into each other’s 
camps. That invitation he took to mean that the architects, 
though they were going up to London, did not mean to be hard 
on the Town Council. 
sure they would be good fellows afterwards. After destribing 
the different classes of men who entered the Town Council, he, 
remarked that whatever motives actuated them, they had this 
in common, that they were all very anxious to do something 
to help the prosperity of the town. And he was sure they 
would admit that in the Town Council of Aberdeen there was 
every intention of promoting what were really the best 
interests of the city, in keeping it clean and _ sanitarily 
pure. They might brush an old coat, but unless it were 
correctly made it would never be a beautiful garment. The 
architects had the designing of the outer garment of the city of 
Aberdeen, and when a visitor came and saw bald and cold 
architecture, he did not go away with-a feeling’ of admiration. 
Architects now, however, he pointed out, had come to see the 
possibilities of granite, and had given them a number of 
examples that were pleasing to the eye, and he hoped the 
architects would persevere more and more in removing the 
plain building with a door in the centre and window on each 
side, and give them more of the projecting windows, fancy 
gables, and so on, which would tend to make the city of 
Bon-Accord more beautiful still. : 
- Mr. James Souttar, in proposing “ The Federated Building 
Trades,” said it w&s a good step that the trades had taken in 
federating, and a wise thing in the architects in starting their 
It was quite a bold and right thing of the federated 
trades the other day to say they would stand together against 
the strike. He did not know if there would be such unity 
amongst them to enable them to carry it out. He would like if 
they could, because union of that kind was a decided strength. 
The joiners had boasted very much about their enormous 
strength, their great power and their thorough independence of 
everybody. He would not go into the question of the strike, 
but he judged them by one single thing, and that was that they 
never hit a man until he was down. They never came forward 
to propose any alteration or make any strike until they knew 
that their masters’ hands were thoroughly tied That, at any 
rate, was their own judgment. Referring in the course of his 
further remarks to the Corporation Bill, he said, for the Archi- 
tects’ Society as well as for himself, that they were not opposers 
of the Bill; that they were very glad indeed, as a Society, that 
the Town Council had come forward to get the Bill. They 
had felt, some of them, the need of a Bill for Aberdeen, 
but while there were among them those who had _ varied 
interests, he believed that neither the Federated Builders nor 
the Society of Architects would like to oppose the Bill for the 
city. They wanted to improve the city and make it one of the 
finest cities in the kingdom. He would have liked a larger and 
stronger Bill, but he thought one thing would have prevented 
the whole of the opposition, and that was, that if the power of 
carrying out the Bill had been put into the hands of a Dean of 
Guild Court instead of being in the hands of one single man. 
Mr. Souttar then referred to the effects of a recent gale in 
choking up the sewers and pressing the pestilential vapours 
from them into the streets and houses, and he would have been 
glad if the Town Council had made some proposal for venti- 
lating the sewers of the cityy He suggested that a good plan 
would have been to utilise the electric poles for this purpose, as 
was done in some cities. Even Stonehaven, he said, was far 
ahead of Aberdeen in that respect. He coupled the toast with 
the name of Mr. John Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan, in briefly responding, said he was glad to 
hear that the architects were prepared to join the federation, 
and suggested that others also might join them—Mr. Fyfe 
representing the quarriers and the Lord Provost the wood 
merchants, and so on As to the Corporation Bill, he might 
throw out the hint that it was rather premature. If the Lord 
Provost would associate himself with the senior bailie and 
half a dozen other gentlemen, and would withdraw it meantime, 
it would safeguard the interests that were in jeopardy 

Mr. John Fyfe proposed “ The Society of Architects.” He 
spoke of the progress that had been made in Aberdeen during 
the past fifty years in an architectural sense, and expressed the 
belief that similar progress would mark the next fifty years. 

_. Mr. Clyne, the president, who was coupled with the toast, 
said that during the past two years the Society of Architects 
had managed to doa fair amount of useful work. They had 


their eye on the Corporation Bill in conjunction with the 


Whatever happened to the Bill, he was. 
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Master Builders’ Federation, and had drawn up a list of little 
objections to the Bill. By the courtesy of the Town Council 
they had the opportunity of discussing these very amicably, 
with the result that in the Bill several of the suggested altera- 
tions had been given effect to. While in such a Bill it was 
impossible to satisfy every individual, he could not help regard- 
ing it as a measure eminently conducive to. the welfare and 
improvement of the city. He saw little in the Bill to object 
to, and’ much to commend. Mr. Clyne then proceeded to 
sketch the aims and objects of the Architects’ Society, and to 
set up a high ideal of architecture for the city While in 


respect to the architecture of its buildings Aberdeen had nothing 


to fear from comparison with other cities of its own size, he 
somewhat severely criticised the rows upon rows of mean, un- 


interesting, characterless cottages and houses, and street after 


street of tenanted buildings, cheerless and unattractive in their 
dull uniformity, and strongly urged the necessity and value of 
a higher standard of architecture. 


Mr. D. M‘Millan proposed “The City and Commerce of 


Aberdeen,” and spoke of its progress during the last forty 


years. 
Mr. Leslie, who was coupled with the toast, responded. 


Bailie Lyon, in a humorous and clever speech, proposed. 


‘‘The Architectural Profession,” and enumerated the leading 
buildings in the city and the architects who had a hand in their 
erection. 


Mr. Kelly, who ‘replied, said that except sculpture no art. 


had developed so much during the last twenty years as that of 
the architect, and he put in a strong plea for the systematic 
teaching of architects. 

Mr John Rust proposed “Friends and Guests,” coupled with 
Mr. Henry Peterkin, who replied, and Mr Ranald R. Mac- 
donald having proposed the health of “ The Chairman,” which 
was cordially pledged, “ Bon-Accord” was given from the chair, 
and the proceedings closed with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” and “God save the Queen.” 


Re Jesse Wirdow in St. John’s, Leverington, &e. 


S1R,—To my annoyance | find that through a lapsus calami 
the stained-glass window -from -Leverington Church—now 
undergoing restoration at Messrs. Ward & Hughes—was de- 
scribed in my letter of last week as belonging to the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, whereas it should have been fifteenth. 
It is needless, I think, to remind your readers that. folks in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day were much more addicted to breaking 
than to making Jesse or any other kind of stained windows. 

While I have the pen in hand may I be permitted to 
observe, with reference to the interesting paragraph in your last 
issue respecting the words “parvis” and “ paradise,” that in 


Northern Geimany the latter term is frequently applied to the 


portal (“‘ Vorhalle”) reared before the saint-guarded doorways of 
my old and valued friends the cathedrals of Miinster, Pader- 
born and Libeck, and the Minster at Herford. Dr. Wilhelm 
Lubke, in his “ Mittelalterliche Kunst in Westfalen” (of which 
unfortunately there is no translation), thus speaks of the porch 
attached to the south-western transept of Mtinster Cathedral :— 
**An das Portal schliesst sich das sogenannte ‘ Paradies,’ ein 
niedriger vorhallenartiger Aubau, dessen Kreuzgewdlbe auf 
zwei kraftigen freistehenden Sadulen ruhen” (‘adjoining the 
doorway is the so-called ‘ Paradise,’ a low porch-like addition, its 
vault resting on two sturdy detached pillars”). This “ Paradise ” 
at Minster Cathedral, so Erhard in his history of that city 
(** Geschichte Miinsters ’ ’) tells us, served formerly as a place 
where the episcopal officials dispensed justice. We read of an 
instance at thetime of the Anabaptist rising, when atumultuous 
mob drove the judge from the portal. 
Apologising for taking up so much of your valuable space. 
-. THOS. e. ANCIS BUMPUS. 
Glebelands, Stoke Newington : 
March 26, 19:0. 


GENERAL. 

The Exhibition of the New English Art Club will be 
opened in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on April 9. 

Messrs. Simpson & Allen, architects, are to carry out 
their design for the Sor wie Memorial Hall, Bradford, in its 
entirety. 

The Prize nieces to students by Mr. John Holden, 
architect, Manchester, for the best design for a detached 


domestic chapel in Classic style has been awarded to Mr. John. 


submit certain objections to the new city by-laws. 
_that 12 lbs. instead of 15 lbs. per yard should be the req 


principal improvement has been the extension of the chz 


‘its entirety has cost about 750/. 


“ment to 50734, : S08 se sige 3 


Swarbrick, who took the same prize in cake when. offere fe 
the best essay on the Building of the Athenian Acropolis... 
The “Sabretache,” the French society that orgar 
museum of military relics in. the Invalides, contemplates th 
erection of a granite pyramid on the field of Waterloo, 
memorial of the French soldiers who fell on June 18, 181 
Appeals for War Funds have had a disastrous effect 
the influx of subscriptions for the restoration of Peter 
Cathedral. At the last meeting of the restoration com 
it was. reported that since the last meeting only E367. 
been received. When this amount had been expended th 
work would be brought to a standstill—a step the committe 
hoped might be prevented by the receipt of further fun: 
Mr. E. A. Whipham, architect, of Stockton-or 
lately brought an action to recover 1601, 16s. for on 
plans and specifications of a house at Saltburn. 
several architects declared that 75/. was fair .remune 
Mr. Justice Kennedy awarded plaintiff 1257. and costs. a A 


mission to carry out the reparations required for the | 
tion of the ruins of Croxden Abbey, near Cheadle. | 
‘ A Paper will be read at the meeting of the Insti 

Junior Engineers on Friday next, entitled “ A Comparison 
Railway Bridge Structures of Moderate Dimensions and 
Methods of Determining their Working Loads, sf 
Eustace W. Porter. 

Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., has suggested to the Lord Ma’ 
of Dublin that warning should be given to householders ¢ ei 
to have old iron balconies propped or take precautions < 
their being occupied by people who wish to see the 
procession.. Most of the old iron balconies in Dubl 
dangerous, and not to be trusted to support acrowd 


A Ruskin Society existed for some time in Manchest 
but could not be neu up. It is now propesea to Te) 1. 
Society. | 

A Deputation of Hull architects, consisting of Mr 
Brodrick, Mr. B.S. Jacobs and Mr. J. Bilson, waited on 
Hull Corporation water and gas committee on Monday 
The 


weight of 1-inch water pipes, and that the maximum 
water-closets be increased from two to three gallons, 


The Duke of Connaught, K.G., acting on behalf 
Prince of Wales, Grand Master, has consented to lay 
foundation-stone of the new schools of the Royal M 
Institution for Boys now in course of erection at Bushey, 
Watford, on Saturday, May 12 next. The core y’ 
performed with Masonic honours. = 

The Taylor Art Scholarship of 50 hes been wa 
in Dublin to Mr. W. Orpen for his painting A Nude 2, 
The following prizes were also awarded :—Mr. H. S. Chane 
25/.; Miss Elvery, 1o/.; Mr. A. G. Power, 54... *" 


Christ Church, Quarry Bank, Birmingham, 1 v 
opened by special service on the 26th inst, An. addition 
about 120 seats has been made to the accommodatio 


It had Leen hoped that an entirely new chancel might 
been constructed, but funds did not suffice. The eas 
contains a stained- -glass window, which has been giver 
Jesse Billingham in memory of Mrs. Billingham. Ther 
new organ chamber; the position the organ has h 
occupied adds to the space available for seats. The decc 
of the church has been effectively carried out, and ing w } 

- Whe sixth ordinary meeting of the Livelpool Archi 
Society (fifty-second session) will be held at the Law L 
41 Castle Street, on Monday next, April 2, at 6 Py 
will be read by Mr. E. P. Hinde, A.R. & B.A., on $6 
School Buildings.” 


The next ordinary meeting of the Satish fof eine 
be held on Monday next, Apri! 2, at the Royal United Se 
Institution,- Whitehall, when a paper will be read. 
“Disinféction of the Maidstone Water-service Mains,” 
Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, M A., and Ma W. J. wae Me 
Brit. Assoc. of Water Engineers. 

The first annual meeting of the National Reliance 
ance Company, Limited, was held on the 22nd inst. in Canr 
Street Hotel. From the report submitted it appears th 
premium income amounts to 15,333/. 5s. 10d, inter 
investments and transfer fees to 4372. 1s. 1d, and the 
revenue (subject to the deduction of amounts. paid fe 
insurances and commission) from all sources is 15,7704. 6. 
The income could have been largely augmented, bu 
directors have pursued a policy of caution, and declin 
acceptance of all business of a specially hazardous nature. 1 
expenditure amounts to 3,996/. 4s. 4d, and the fire, persor 
accident and plate glass claims paid and i in course of se 
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HOLBORN UNION ScuHoots, MITCHAM, SURREY. 


C. E. VAUGHAN, F.R.1.B.A.. Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


_ Tue judgment. which was given on Monday by Mr. 
"Justice BrcHam and Mr. Justice Puittimore is likely to 
produce some effect in the relations of contractors and sub- 
contractors, or rather between general contractors and 
contractors for specialties. In practice it is generally 
assumed that there is little or no responsibility with the 
contractor for the latter class of auxiliaries. He has to 
_ . accept certain objects, grates, or windows, or ventilators, 
although if left to himself a general contractor would 
prefer in all probability objects of another sort. In the 
same way, if there is delay in furnishing the specialties the 
~ contractor believes that he can escape from the usual 
penalties. But the judgment to which we have referred 
makes it plain that a contractor has to take upon himself 
more responsibility in such cases than has been hitherto 
assumed. The action was taken by Lesuizr & Co., 
_ LimITED, against the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
_ plaintiffs had entered into a contract for the erection of 
-- a hospital near Lewisham at a cost of 210,000/. The 
_ defendants reserved to themselves the right to employ 
_ other parties to execute certain works. The pay- 
“ment was to be made by the contractors. The 
_ plaintiffs allege, that owing to delay on the part of the sub- 
~ contractors they were unable to complete their works and 
_ to obtain the architect’s final certificate. Accordingly they 
claimed damages from the Asylums Board on the ground 
that the Board were .under an obligation to have the works 
carried out by the sub-contractors within a reasonable time. 
The case came before the official referee, when counsel for 
the Board applied that the plaintiffs should. be non-suited 
- because the firms in question were sub-contractors to the 
_ plaintiffs. ‘his.was refused, and the case accordingly was 
_ brought on appeal before Mr. Justice BicHam and Mr, 
' Justice Poittimore. In the judgment which was delivered 
_ it was said that the plaintiffs were left to enter into sub- 
"contracts with the specialists, and it was their duty to do 
_ so.- They should have taken care to see that everything 
_ was arranged which would enable the works to be executed 
within the time specified, or that a penalty should be paid 
_ if the plaintiffs suffered by the delay. Having failed to do 
so the plaintiffs must accept the consequences. Cases of 
_ the kind do not often occur, but henceforth it will be neces- 
_ sary for a contractor to have a deed executed in which the 
_ sub contractor or specialist will undertake to indemnify the 
_ contractor against all loss, claims, &c., which may be sus- 
_ tained by reason of delay in carrying out the specified work. 
The arrangement is very simple, but it will be so novel much 
inconvenience will arise on account of it. 
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_ THE authorities of the Harvard University have now 
_ completed the arrangements for the courses of instruction 
in landscape architecture which are to be followed in the 

Lawrence Scientific School. The general direction has 
been entrusted to Mr. F. L. O_mstep, jun., who will have 

-S€veral specialists to take charge of the various divisions. 
_ The courses will require four years. In the first year 
_ inStruction will be given in theory, and historical illustra- 

_ tions of the variations in gardens will be introduced. In 
__ the second year landscape design will be studied, and in 

order that it might be understood lectures will be given on 


the fine arts and architecture in connection with landscape’ 


~ work. _ Of course the aim is to enable the students to 
_ appreciate composition, and especially the grouping of 
masses. Horticultural work will not be neglected. It will 
also be necessary to give instruction in the laying out and 
formation of roads, water supply, drainage, and also in 
geology and other allied sciences. It is a sign of the times 
that in America, where landscape is on so immense a scale, 
it should be considered necessary to take up an art which 
under the circumstances can only be considered as an 
exemplification of the infinitely little. Emerson when he 


_ first travelled in England was amazed at the smallness of 
: everything, and with a philosophic sneer that was not 
i. becoming ma man who’speént much of. his” life in woods, 

he remarked 


that the English landscape seemed to be 
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rounded off with a pencil.. Time has brought its revenge, 
and it may be expected that in Harvard, which was his own 
university, lectures will be delivered on the rival systems 
of Brown, Repton, Kent, Price, and the other improvers 
of nature in this country. 


Many years have elapsed since the people of Paris 
began to live in flats or apartments. From time to time 
there have been lawsuits between proprietors and tenants. 
But strange as it may sound, there are yet many questions for 
which no decisions are forthcoming to serves as guides. It 
was only a few days ago that one of the Civil Courts gave 
decisions on a few points which it might be supposed 
needed no investigation. One is important to architects as 
well as to owners and occupiers. A proprietor, who in the 
absence of a tenant entered the apartment in company with 
his architect in order to make sure that there were no 
dilapidations, and that the rooms had been kept in the 
condition prescribed by the agreement, was declared by the 
Court to have been guilty of ** violation de domicile.” It is 
not in England alone that a home of any kind is supposed 
to be a castle. In many large houses, besides the principal 
staircase there is also one for the use of servants. By a 
decision of the same Court the two staircases are to remain 
lighted until rr o’clock at night. It was also decided that 
a proprietor is to keep at his own expense the heating 
apparatus at the foot of the principal staircase in operation 
throughout the winter. As a consequence of the judgments 
it may be expected the rents of apartments will be mutch 
increased. 


CHESTERFIELD. is generally known by its crooked spire, 
and the general opinion about it is that the spire is a good 
symbol of the town. It is one of those places where money 
is easily obtained, but the inhabitants apparently ‘are afraid 
that strangers might come to dwell amongst them and share 
their gains. Accordingly, the streets are of a character that 
cannot be called inviting. Indifference has its limits, and, 
in spite of themselves, the’ people of Chesterfield are com- 
pelled to think of improving some of the streets of the 
town. It must be said that all are not agreed on the 
subject, for by some it is assumed that the improvers are 
thinking only of their private interests; otherwise no native 
of Chesterfield would trouble himself about. wide streets. 
The opposition to the new scheme is likely to be diminished 
when it is discovered that, however extensive are improve- 
ments—and, indeed, the town should be entirely transformed 
if right prevailed—it will not be necessary to call on the 
townspeople to pay more than a fraction of the cost. The 
demand for the new building sites will be so urgent itis 
anticipated that enormous. prices will be demanded. It is 
estimated that 50,000/. will have to be borrowed. But that 
money could be subscribed in an hour. 


THE importance of Dublin as a spectacle for tourists 
from other countries is becoming recognised by the citizens. 
There is a desire, if possible, to increase the amenity of the 
city. With that object the following resolution was adopted 
by the Corporation on Monday last :—‘ That this Council 
is of opinion that the time has come for the exercise of 


peculiar character. A large part of the city suggests contests 


with poverty in order to keep up appearances. On that 


account there is a temptation with the occupants of houses 


to exhibit gaudy placards, regardless of the consequences to 


adjoining property. As the evil isa modern creation it ‘is 


unlikely there is any legal provision for combating it. But 
the announcement that the Corporation have resolved to 
assert the rights of citizens in general may have a beneficent 
effect in the interval before it is possible to obtain Par- 
liamentary powers to’ ‘put down attempts to make Dublin 
hideous. 
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DUBLIN IN. 1861. AND 1900. 


ER. MAJESTY, THE QUEEN has_ visited ‘Dablin in 
of 1848, 1853 and 1861. To see any place after an 
absence of forty years must give occasion for measuring | 
the rate at which the law of change has operated. | 
cannot believe, in this country at least, that a city or a town” 
any more than an individual should remain in the ‘state in | 
‘which we first found it... Without having any theory as. to | 
the laws of evolution, progress, development, or by what 
other name we may describe the general mutation, we all | 
expect that what we see around us must correspond in 
some. way with ourselves. It would therefore be interest- 
ing.to discover what were the thoughts of the QUEEN when | 
driving along the road which leads from Kingstown to | 
Dublin and thence to the Lord Lieutenant's “lodge.” 
the other side of the city. It would perhaps be: pre- 
‘sumptuous to imagine them, but we can at least suppose 
how anyone who had seen various cities, and was aware of 


the differences between past and present in other places, | 


would judge of what was met with during the journey. 

' "To most people from England who visit Dublin by a 
similar route there is at first more or less bewilderment. 
Ireland is supposed to be an ancient country. Her poets | 
‘bid us to remember the days of old, when architectural 
marvels abounded. But along the route which the QUEEN | 
followed and which is often used not one sign of antiquity 
meets the eye. Moore says that 3,000 years have passed 
in vain over the cottage of the Irish peasant and it is 
possible to see around Dublin occasional specimens of 
cabins which confirm his theory ; but neither palaces nor 
churches nor. other examples of ancient architecture are 
visible along the highway between. Kingstown -and the 
Phoenix . Park... Still more extraordinary are the names 
which are inscribed on the streets and roads. -Irish is a 
poetic language, and the word Dublin is supposed to be 
derived from some mysterious pool af great depth and 
gloom which was to be found in the Liffey, another 
expressive name, or it may be it is only a form of the 
Roman’s Eblana. But when one beholds such names as 
Nassau, Dawson, Leeson, Fitzwilliam, Harcourt, Camden, 
D’Olier, Westmorland, Sackville, Brunswick, Dorset, one is 
tempted to come to the conclusion. that the antiquity of 
Dublin is imaginative, and that it is almost as modern a 
city as those which spring up on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There are very few names on the street tablets 
which suggest associations with anything old or native. But 
the names,.on that account are indicative of one of the 
characteristics of Dublin. ‘The people do not change their » 
street names as Often as 1s done in Paris. There is, however, 
the same tendency to recognise somecne who happens to bea 
temporary favourite. Carlisle has to give way to O’Connell, 
Essex to Grattan as bridge names, and so on. In course of 
time it is not impossible the two bridges will bear different 
titles. Kingstown, where the QUEEN landed on Wednesday, 
was known as Dunleary until the arrival. of GreorcE IV., 

and Queenstown, before Her Majesty's visit in 1848, was” 
called the Cove of Cork. 

Strange to say, these changes are: consistent, especially 
in Dublin, with the character of the city or rather of its 
inhabitants. The Irish trader is always in a state of 
transition. Nobody knows what he is about to become, but 
there is a general belief that he cannot long remain in one 
condition. Now this notion has an important | effect on 
architecture. Dublin has a vyiceregal court, and. it. is 
mae ined the country should by right have something 
more... The ambition of everybody is to appear as. a, 
courtier, even in a, temporary ‘paiace, which is not a very } 
difficult’ undertaking to accomplish. Some years.ago -Mr.. 
Du Maurier drew an interesting if common. ywcene in 
an Irish household. 
several. grown- up daughters, was supposed’ at..a.time., of. 
some royal visit to be rebuking her husband. for: his! 
Nationalist proclivities,. and with reason, for’: she says, 
“Shure, if it hadn’t been for your politics, me.and ithe, girls;,| , 
might be lookin’ forward to takin’ the flure with. His. Royal 
Highness, and ye might have been a bar’net and I should 

_ have been my lady.” 
. ness which: was as: true as it was. -humorous.'; 
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10re. accurately. from what is seen in the: suburbs, This 
week, of course, the houses assumed a novel appearance, 
and many defects were concealed by flags and other. deco- 
rations, but the change is only temporary and superficial. 
4 Dublin, unfortunately, is not a healthy city. 

Sek ‘Kings and queens are expected to possess retentive 
a “memories. Her Majesty will be able to see much which 
- ‘didnot exist at the time of her last visit. It is impossible 
to point. out to the QuEEN any street improvement on a 
gand scale which corresponds with those to be seen in the 
4 ‘towns of England. But works which have. become charac- 
a teristic of the city can be viewed which will be novel in the 
‘eyes of the QuEEN. The old Carlisle Bridge, designed by 
‘GANDON, the architect, which was very narrow and. very 
7 ‘steep, has been supplanted by O’Connell Bridge. Essex or 

‘Grattan Bridge is also a new work. In 1861 Dublin was 
supplied with water from two canals. Nowit hasan indepen- 
_ dent supply derived from the county Wicklow, with a reser- 
‘voir which can contain about six months’ allowance. The 
orks owe their inception and success to the perseverance of 
the late Sir JoHN GREY, a newspaper proprietor, whose statue 
has been assigned a position in Sackville Street, not far 
from his old offices, It is needless to say there were no 
tramways in 1861, although now people wonder how life 
was possible without them. The two cathedrals, St. 
atrick’s and Christ. Church, have been restored since the 
Queen’s last visit. The different railways are no longer 
isolated as if to hinder through traffic, for lines have been 
constructed to unite them. The Liffey has been improved, 
: and new docks have been built. St. Stephen’s Green has 
_ become a public garden. The most popular theatre, 
the Gaiety, did not exist in 186r, and the new Theatre 

oyal takes the place of the old: house which, like most 
ae ape of its class in all parts of the world, succumbed 
to fire. A royal university has given an impetus to higher 
education. A national gallery, a science and art museum 
and a public library have been called into existence 
since the QUEEN’s visit. Sculpture has received some 
tention. The University ‘entrance is now graced by 
oO statues of students who were contemporaries, but 
ré not acquaintances, Ov1vER GoLpsmirH and EpmMuND 
URKE. A statue of Henry GRatTan, who was another 
istinguished student of thé' University, stands in the street 
front of the building, although the fitting site for it would 
be in. the court of the neighbouring Parliament House, to 
hich his eloquence imparted renown. In Sackville Street 
Is one of the largest memorials in Europe, that of DANIEL 
O’ConneELL, Several new church buildings have been added 
pete since 1861. ‘There are also a few buildings of a 
more or less public character, but the Corporation continue 
) utilise the Royal Exchange for a municipal building. 
We have mentioned the number of English names 
ich have become appellations of many of the principal 
reets, and which recall the eighteenth century, when 
> ublin was practically the capital of an English colony. 
Ttis remarkable that the buildings which are considered to 
*s Ace most dignity to the city are those which were erected 
om designs by Englishmen during that period. The 
Sustom House, which is worthy to stand beside one of the 
netian canals, i is the work of James GANDoN, the first 
winner of a medal for architecture in the Royal Academy. 
e Four-Courts, which also is on the north side of the 
iffey, i is likewise to be ascribed to: Ganpon, or, rather, to. 
im in conjunction: with CooLey, the designer of the Royal 
Exchange, which, as’ we ‘have said, is now the City Hall. 
hoe ne! pone, facade of the University is likely to have 
been erected from the designs of Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
ae. although there is a letter from. him in which he says 
_ that, owing io the: obstacles _ ‘put in his way by the 
ities he had. resolved. to take ‘no part in the 
Holston coe | Was “undoubtedly connected with 
on | ee of Parliament, but 
> ascertair . designed the 
h conceals ‘all. the. parts of the 
é “debates to ok p ace, and in which the 
ank ‘is now ‘conducted. ae in 1861, the | 


aheueh there: ‘are now “official 
students of records who have not neglected the subject the 
mystery continues. All that is known on the subject is so 
contradictory that the authorship of the design is always 
likely to remain obscure. It is remarkable, however, that 
the architects put forward as designers are Englishmen. 
Even when a native appears. as a claimant, he has -to 
acknowledge indebtedness to an Englishman. For instance, 
in a letter dated 1793 by a Colonel Haves, he-says:— 
“Except the windows, the building is finished exactly 
after my first sketch, which I showed my Lord Port- 
ARLINGTON, and was a design as much as_ possible 
in the manner of Sir WiLt1AM Piers and Mr. Burcu, 
surveyor-general, a kinsman of mine and of the Speaker’s, 
who were both concerned in the facade to College 
Green, and for which reason, among others, I wished 
to have the western front as much = as possible in 
the same style.” Piers was an Englishman. ‘All these 
buildings show the influence of the Italian style. The 
fine gentlemen who had found their way to Dublin 
adopted that style as if it were their own creation. It was 
to please them JoHN AHERON, when he brought out his 
treatise on architecture in Dublin about 1754, treated of 
the art as if there was only one style and Gothic was no 
more than a relic of barbarism. A character was conse- 
quently given to Irish architecture which it has not yet-lost. 
The very few occasional attempts to introduce a Gothic 
facade in Dublin’s streets suggest castaways which are 
entirely out of place in a country which cannot have any 
friendship for them. ‘The only modern Gothic building 
which has attained success is the chapel of Dublin Gastle, 
and even that is a case of false pretences. It is generally 
supposed to be a Medizeval work of the best type, but both 
it and the General Post Office in Sackville Street were 
designed by one man, Francis JOHNSTONE, to whom the 
Royal Hibernian Academy are indebted for a habitation. 


TFHE LETTERS OF MICHEL ANGELO, 


T was lately announced in these columns that the corre- 
spondence of MicHEL ANGELO, which is carefully 
preserved in Florence, will shortly be published. As every- 
thing about the great master has been valuéd highly, we 
may assume that his letters will always be prized as one of 
the treasures which make men feel grateful to the inventors 
of written and printed characters. Inthe case of MICHEL, 
ANGELO the letters have especial importance. He was one 
of the very few men who really acted on the principle that 
speech was silvern but silence was golden. The restraint 
he kept upon himself in general found some compensation 
in the frankness of his correspondence. His pent-up 
affections appeared to enjoy their liberty and rushed forward 
in a torrent that contrasted strongly with the severe and 
statuesque silence of the artist. His words really served as 
a transparent medium by which the action of his mind 
became visible. If some of them occasionally appear to be 
obscure to the intelligence of modern people it is because 


so many things have occurred that make us unable to 


undertake an interpretation which was easy to those who 
knew the man. ‘The esteem in which the artist was held 
was never better expressed than by the notorious PieTRo 
ARETINO.. That writer sounded all the depths of infamy, 
and. his contemporaries were as much afraid of the revela- 
tions of his character-drawings as the courtiers of Queen 
ANNE'S time were of those of JONATHAN SwirT. .But with 
all his cynicism ARETINO was compelled to say that before 
the sculptor he must become respectful, for although there 
were many kings on the earth, there was only one oe 
ANGELO. 

But the learned German who has undertaken the trans- 
lation of MicHEL ANGELO’s letters will meet with one great 
difficulty. They are genérally undated. It will be,,there- 


‘fore, necessary to employ much speculation in order to, dis- 


cover’ when they ‘were likely to have been composed. In 
MicuHet ANGELO’s life there was not much variation, except 
‘such as arose from changing one art for another,, and he 
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cantinued working in “that way : until ‘the. end.” When, 
therefore,a correspondent refers to a sonnet,,we cannot ‘be 


certain whether it ;was.a work of his early manhood or of } 


his old age, unless he gives some’clue which is not to be 
mistaken. _ Another difficulty, and-one which is melancholy, 


arises from the fact that, although he.never allowed himself | 
to be subjected to the strain of the ordinary man -of letters | 


of his time, or of the scholars who were his contemporaries, 
yet he could not prevent. his memory succumbing. to the 
action of time. In the letters of his later years there are 
constant acknowledgments that he had grown old, and that 
age, which he had looked on as one stage of death, had 
carried away the thoughts of his prime. ; Perhaps the 
saddest of these is the letter he wrote to VASARI @ propos 
of the staircase of the Laurentian Library in Florence. We 
have published a view of the structure, dnd it will be re- 
membered that the steps are laid out in curved lines. It 
was designed by MicHEL ANGELO, but. there is no certainty 
about his share in its construction. VASARI was ata Jater 
period entrusted with the completion of the work, and by 
desire of the Grand Duke the old master was besought to 
give advice about what was originally contemplated. 

He was compelled to say, “I can only recall that. stair- 

case. as if it were something I saw in a dream.” And 
then he goes on to relate that he believed he obtained a 
great many oval boxes, and that he ranged them side by 
side and then placed others on top of them, and so went 
on till he had reached the level of the library. That he 
divided it into two divisions—one for the people who were 
entering, the other for those who were departing. What he 
said, he told his correspondent, would excite laughter, but 
he could not be more precise. We suppose his reminiscence 
bore some relation to his original design. As became a 
sculptor, MicHEL ANGELO found sketching on paper was 
insufficient, and instead of making a small model in clay he 
had recourse to blocks or boxes which had the same height, 
z.¢. one palm, as the risers of the staircase. 

The. staircase was a trifle compared with MICHEL 
ANGELO’S scheme for St. Peter’s. BRaAMANTE, although he 
showed himself to be inimical to the sculptor, was admired 
‘by him, and he bears testimony in one of ‘his letters to the 
clearness and simplicity of that architect’s scheme for the 
decoration of the church. Hedid not hold a like opinion of 
ANTONIO SANGALLO, whose scheme found no approval with 
MicuEL ANGELO. It is an old proverb, The nearer the 
church, the farther from virtue. This was exemplified at 
St. Peter's. The desire of SANGALLO to avoid monotony 
was so great that in consequence he created a number of 
nooks and corners in the upper part of the building, which 
were immediately utilised by robbers, coiners and other 
criminals. According to MICHEL ANGELO it was necessary 
to employ twenty-five men every day when the church 
was about'to be closed in order to turn out those trespassers. 
It is also curious to find MicHeL ANGELO expressing 
regret that it was necessary to demolish the chapel of St. 
Paul, the chambers where the seals were affixed to the papal 
bulls, and many other ancient offices. 
at St. Peter’s, he acknowledges in a letter to one of his family 
that he believed it was by Heaven’s will he was selected to be 
the architect of St. Peter’s, but he found he could not 
advance with the works at the rate he desired, owing to the 
want of money and of men. Hewould have abandoned all, 
he confesses, if it had not been for the hope that the church 
would be his own memorial. He was, moreover, afraid 
that those who came after him would change and spoil his 
plan, and in fact he did not wish to encourage robbery of 


his designs, especially as he knew the Loa who were , 


awaiting the occasion. 

The great sculptor devoted such pempetul attention to 
anatomy, we need not be surprised he came at last to 
the conclusion that the human figure was to be accepted as 


the universal standard of proportion, and that anyone who | 


was not a master of. anatomy never could be an efficient 
architect.. In a letter to a correspondent who has yet to be 
identified he says that there must be a certain correspond- 
ence between the members of an architectural work as 
there is between the’ members of the human body. Hand 


has.to be like hand; one eye has. to correspond with the. 
By analogy, when’a’s ‘plan, he says, is made up of a | 


other. 
variety of parts, all those which are alike in quality and in 
quantity should be ornamented ina similar manner. 


| just as. the nose, - which i is in the middle. of ‘the face, has n 


who was able with his own hands to hew colossal works, it. 


About his own work; 


was lying. 
until MICHEL ANGELO reooyered. 


But 4 was” 
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affinity to the eyes, 80 when there: is a change in the dis-. 
position of a plan, then it is not. only: permitted. but ‘neces 
sary to make a change in the ornamentation: This i 
exposition of symmetry which was well adapted - ‘to th 
stately secular buildings of the time. It may give a clue to” 
some of MicHEL ANGELO’S ideas about the applicat on 
Dalneng and sculpture to architecture. . | 
It was no less characteristic of him that he should lay 
Goan the law that a painting becomes valuable in propor- 
tion as it approaches the character of a bas-relief, and on 
the other hand, that a relief became deteriorated when it 
appeared to be inspired by painting. It was on that prin- 
ciple he painted the Sistine Chapel. But he did not. 
believe that painting was inferior to’ sculpture, although i 
a joke he once said that oil-painting was only fitted for 
women and lazy fellows like SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO 
Sculpture and painting he considered were derived from the 
same intelligence, and he considered that all disputes 
between the representatives onthe subject should be set 
aside, because time was wasted in the controversy which 
would be better employed in drawing or modelling figures. ~ 
Although he was able to find analogies between the human 
frame and architecture, MicHEL ANGELO did not seem to 
have carried out his idea fully and to have recognised that 
there may be malformations in both. Like all. men wh 
pursue the ideal, he was pained when he had to encounte 
the carelessness of workmen. ‘There are two letters to 
Vasari in which he tries to explain the defects which arose 
during ‘the construction of some of the small vaults in 
St. Peter’s. MicHEL ANGELO’s diagrams were misunder- 
stood, and he said that ifit were possible to die of shame and. 
grief his life would have come to an end. In this case’ the 
artist took the precaution to make a model for the masons 
to follow; but as he was ill and the men knew that he 
would be unable to visit the works as often as formerly, 
they were indifferent to their own blunders and the pain 
which the designer would have to suffer. It was necessary 
to remove a large part of the vaulting, and as MICHEL 
ANGELO knew that very many critics were ready to condemn 
the slightest failure, we can easily understand how he eG 
sick unto death. 
Weare so accustomed to consider the sculptor. asa gian 


is difficult to realise that. he could feel the weakness of. 
declining years. He lived more simply than can _ easily be 
imagined. His household appears to have. consisted of 
one servant, the faithful Urpivo, whose real name Ww 
Francesco AMATORI. When he died, after twenty- “Six 
years of fellowship with his master, MicHEL ANGELO, who: 
had watched over his last days as a nurse, said he had lost. 
the staff of his old age, and there was nothing more for h 
but infinite sorrow. While he was in his solitude CorNEL 
the widow of Urgpino, who had charge of his gods 
wished to send the child to him., He wrote, saying. the 
he could not receive the boy because there was no woma 
in his house as a servant, and there was no. housekeepe 
But if the child were sent to Florence, where he hoped 
find a refuge, he promised to take more care of him Mee 0 


days surrounded by noisy children and! Se 
impart to them the elements of his art ?- Nae nel 


announced and to seek out the room Kage the scu 
There he remained see him n mene and 


when a passion of fury” to ‘treate came over. bite, was 
to execute an. amount of work with his i Bias 
enough to amaze amateurs. | IG 


cutters could Paoesaipinh in. = three’ OF | four: é 
incredible to all-‘who’ did ‘not Bt 


eorked with such impetugsity it seemed as if he would 
adestroy the figure he was working.at. From the time he 
“was compelled to work lying on his back in painting the 
‘became weaker, and at last he. might be considered as a 
‘blind man. It must have been a. touching scene to have 
‘seen him conducted to the Vatican in order that he might 
thave the pleasure of feeling the. antique statues with his 
‘trembling hands, or to press his lips to the mighty torso 
which was the work of a similar genius. 

It will be an interesting problem to discover whether 
the correspondence which is being prepared for publication 
‘will much affect the idea which has been formed of MicHEL 
‘AncELO. His external appearance has been made known 
a several portraits, which confirm the description’ of 
Vasari, who says he had a round head, a square and 
apacious forehead, full temples, a nose that was ceformed 
y TORREGIANO’s blow, rather, small brown eyes, thick 
eyebrows, thin lips, a well-developed chin, black hair, and 
scanty beard. He was of. middle height, with . broad 
houlders, well made, a healthy complexion and a nervous 
temperament. We also know that while he seemed to be 
hausting himself by his vigorous carving or painting he 
s satisfied with no more food than a little bread and 
He slept for few hours, and when-awake he used to 
se in the night, put on his pasteboard cap, which con- 
gained a socket for a candle usually. made of goat’s tallow, 
nd which afforded light enough to enable him to work. 
Ve know, too, that he lived in defiance of sanitary laws. 
e made no scruple about sleeping in the clothes he wore 
yy day, and he used to wear dog-skin stockings without 
changing them for months together. The fragments of his 
‘conversations and the letters by him which have appeared 
ow us.to arrive at some conclusion about. the great 
ality of his heart and intellect. Words were not always 
he most efficient means of expressing his thoughts, but we 
jave enough to indicate an outline of his mental por- 
aiture. All his letters, when published, will help us to fill 
details, but the MicHEL ANGELO who is_ hereafter 
0 be revealed will probably not differ much from the grand 
eing who has exercised so. much influence on art. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


. MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
4\ Monday evening last, Mr. J. M. Brydon, vice-president, 
“in the chair. 

_ Mr. Alexander Graham, hon. secretary, announced the 
ease of the following members :—F. W. Stevens, C.I.E., 
ected fellow in 1883 ; Edward John Lowther, who was elected 
ee oct in 1882 and a fellow in 1899 ; Charles Hy. Purday, 
lected associate in 1878; W. James Anderson, elected asso- 
‘late in 1893. Mr. Anderson in 1888 was awarded the “ Alex- 
_ander Thomson ” travelling studentship, and published in 1890 
a volume of “ Architectural Studies in Italy,” containing draw- 
angs and sketches made during his tour. In 1896 he published 
_the “Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy.” 
__ The Secretary read a paper written by Mr. John Honeyman, 
RS.A, on oT ‘ 
a By - Working-Class Dwellings. 
a ‘Mr. Honeyman’s paper discussed the effect of injudicious 
legislation in the matter of building regulations. He said that 
local authorities seemed to ignore the fact that the more their 
restrictions as regards number of storeys, height of ceilings, 
width of passages, &c , increased the cost of the dwellings, the 
“higher must the rent be. Dwellings of the early Peabody 
type, though the ceilings were low and the buildings high, 
‘were perfectly healthy, the death-rate being lower than the 
average. The building regulations of most of the large 
provincial cities made the erection of dwellings at moderate 
Tents impossible. The better class of artisans are sufficiently 
catered for. The great and growing difficulty is the provision 
_of wholesome houses for unskilled labourers and the poor whose 
‘€arnings were not more than 1/. a week, and not only the re- 
Spectable poor, but the families of the dissolute, the intemperate, 
“and even the criminal, As modern regulations made the erection 
of dwellings for the poorest class unremunerative to private 
_€nterprise, the municipality itself should undertake the work. 
But municipal corporations failed 'to, recognise their responsi- 
bility. The author: gave Glasgow’ as an ‘instance. To meet 
the immediate needs of that city 2,000 dwellings were required, 
with: an annual addition: of ,200; more»to keep pace with the 
_ingrease,ofpapulation.... The ,Corporation, however, had. con- 
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waulting of the dark Sistine Chapel his eyes ‘gradually “tenantless. 


fined itself to the erection of a class of dwellings which could 
be provided without their assistance, with the result that in : 
1898 4,642 such houses—chiefly artisans’ dwellings—were ; 
Some relaxation of present: building’ regulations . 
must be permitted in order to provide houses which the poor .. 
can afford to pay for, They must be content with what is. 
essential, and avoid what is merely desirable. Criticising a 

regulation prohibiting single-room dwellings, the author con- | 
tended that for the very poor a house of one apartment for ‘' 
married couples and small families of young children was a * 

perfectly suitable dwelling both on economical and sanitary ' 

grounds. Compelling people to have more accommodation 
than they needed or were able to pay for only led to the over- 
crowding of houses by the introduction of lodgers. The lower 
in the social scale, the less a man could afford for rent in pro- 
portion to his income. Discussing remedies, the author said 
the alternative was forced upon the authorities either to 
relax building regulations or to supply the houses at un- 
remunerative rates. The adoption of the latter alterna- 
tive the author deprecated on economic grounds, and as : 
increasing the burdens of the ratepayer. The difficulty, he 
considered, could be solved by either modifying building 
restrictions or exempting such. houses from their operation. 
The principle of exemption had been recognised by the pro- 
moters of the Glasgow Building Regulations Bill now before 
Parliament, which proposed to empower authorities to relax 
or modify any enactments or by-laws in the case of blocks of 
labourers’ dwellings containing more than twenty-four separate 
dwelling-houses. Similar powers might safely be entrusted to 
the municipalities of large cities with private Acts; in other 
cases the sanction of a superior independent authority should 
be required. The laws against overcrowding can. never be 
rigorously enforced until sensible provision is made for the 
housing of the poor. The fact that their dwellings must be 
near the place where their precarious living is earned constitutes . 
sufficient difficulty, which should not be increased by injudicious 
legislation, 


: 
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Mr. Henry Spalding read a second paper on the subject, 
and dealt with the Associated Dwelling and Self-contained . 
Tenement Systems. He said that however successful. block 
buildings may have been as schemes for housing the working- . 
classes, as rehousing schemes they had signally failed. 
Slums had been swept away and the inhabitants had gone to 
overcrowd other places, while quite a different class of people 
had occupied the new buildings. The great difficulties they 
had to face were the ever-increasing cost of building, and of 
obtaining land suitable for the erection of dwellings at a 
reasonable price. In this class of work architects must , 
practise the most rigid economy in planning and. fittings. 
Little money could be spared for ornamentation, but by a 
judicious use of the materials at their disposal a good effect 
could always be obtained. Block dwellings, broadly speaking, 
were divisible into two classes :—(1) Associated dwellings, in 
which the offices are common to two.or more tenements, or if 
separate are placed in blocks away from the living-rooms, and 
approached from the staircase or corridors ; (2) self-contained 
tenements, in which all the offices are inside the front door. 
The associated dwellings can be made the most economical, 
and should be used for tenants of the poorest class. One 
objection to having common sculleries and wc.’s is that a 
certain amount of supervision is necessary, and when two or > 
three of the tenants are responsible, cleanliness is often’ 
neglected. If separate offices are provided for each tenement, 
and these are all placed in one block, accessible from the 
corridors, a great deal of space is taken up for which there 
is no return in rent, Of the two systems the author 
favoured the self-contained tenements, provided the class 
of tenants the buildings were intended for could afford. the 
increased rent. The plan must depend upon the class of 
tenants to be housed. Tenements may consist of one, two, 
three, or even four rooms. The single-room tenements are on 
the associated plan. In dwellings for the poorest, sculleries are 
not provided, and the sink is placed in the living room. 
Where there is a scullery a copper should be placed in it, and 
balcony space provided for drying purposes. If a copper is . 
not provided laundries may be conveniently placed in the, 
courtyard, or in the attic storey. A convenient but less 
economical plan is to provide separate laundries to every five 
tenements. In the courtyards may be placed such buildings ~ 
as workshops where the tenants may do small repairs, and a 
place where tools, barrows, &c., may be stored, and, especially 
in dwellings of the associated type, extra urinals and water- 
closets. In both the associated and the self-contained systems: 


the tenements may be approached direct from the staircase or | + 
from a balcony running the entire length of the block, with two. 
or. three, staircases according to the number of tenements. 


The author described in detail the plan, and arrangements. of. 
the Oldham Road block of labourers’, dwellings erected by the _ 


_ Manchester Corporation in 1893. The site occupies a super- — 
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ficial area of about: 7,832° square | ‘yards, ‘Of which. about 3,430 
are covered by the buildings. “The site is’ réctangular, ‘and the 
buildings are ranged round its four sides, leaving in the centre 
a. spacious. recreation- -ground. | The block comprises sixteen 
shops and cellars, four, Jaundries and drying-rooms, 237, two- 
room and 48 single-room tenements, . the double - tenements 
for families of four or five persons, ‘the single for one person. 
Details were also given of the dwellings proposed to be erected 
by the London County Council on the Millbank Estate, ‘West- 
minster. The.author laid stress on the importance of securing 
cross-ventilation from front ‘to back of houses as had been 
arranged in the Millbank Estate. Such tenements were far 
healthier than the houses usually occupied by artisans. An 
official report showed that during the five years 1894-98 the 
average death-rate'in five blocks in, ‘Houndsditch was 12 per 
1,000, whilst for London during the same Dorie it was 18 per 
1,000, 


‘Mr. W. E. Wallis, who followed; gave an account of the 
buildings erected by the Peabody, Trust. The sum left by Mr. 
Peabody amounted to 500,000/., his object being to provide 
good and wholesome dwellings for the poorer working classes, 
which could not only be let at considerably lower rents than 
those ordinarily charged, but would also return a fair percentage 
on the capitalexpended. ‘That the original object was attained 
was shown by the fact that 1,300,000/. had been spent on land 
and building up to the end of last year. The average weekly 
earnings of the head of each family in residence was 14. 35 1d. 
The average rent of each dwelling was 4s. 93d. a week, and of 
each room 2s. 2¢. The rent included free use of water, 
jaundries, sculleries and bathrooms. Having briefly described 
the earlier Peabody buildings, the author turned to those of 
more recent date. These were superior in every way to every- 
thing that had preceded them. The blocks are five storeys 
high, except the centre portion, containing laundries and 
drying-rooms, which is six storeys. There are ten rooms on 
each floor, with two sculleries and two water-closets in well- 
ventilated corridors outside the dwellings. . Keeping sculleries 
and water-closets outside the dwellings the author considered 
far better than making the dwellings self-contained, The 
rooms are divided into dwellings of one, two and three rooms, — 
and are let at average rents of 35., 5s 6d. and 6s. 62. respec- 
tively. The laundries are fitted up with four sets of coppers 
and washing-tubs, with water laid on to all. The windows are 
louvred and the floors asphalted on concrete. Space is 
-economised in. corridors and passages, and ample light 
esecured to all parts. The rooms are 8 feet 6 inches in 
height, the. living-rooms 13 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 9 inches, 
bedrooms 13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 9 inches. The single 
living-rooms are 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. .The 
author enumerated the materials employed in construction and 


gave a description of the fittings of the various rooms, stair- 


eases, sculleries, w.c.’s, methods of ventilation, drainage, &c. 
Dust shafts were attached: to each scullery. These the author | 
considered were far preferable to sanitary pails both on the 
score of health and convenience: Touching ventilation, Mr. 
Wallis disagreed with the view that buildings could not 
possibly be healthy unless the wind could blow completely 
through them—an idea that had even been extended to stair- 
cases ‘and dwelling-rooms—and that bedrooms should not be 
entered direct from the living-rooms. In deference to this 
view the London County Council architect had to provide in 
the Council’s buildings back passages, although neither direct 
light nor air could;be given to them. Such passages were bad | 
in the extreme, besides adding. considerably to the cost. As 
to the bedrooms, opening out of:the living-rooms where fires 
were daily kept going, there,must always be a considerable 
change of air of all the rooms..-.In these. dwellings the birth- 
rate for the year was 33°1 per ieousind 36 above the average 
for all London ; and the death-rate, including fifty-four tenants 
who died in hospital, 14 7 per thousand, 4 0 per thousand below | 
the average London rate, In this matter of averages, the author 
considered that the benefits derived from good sanitary dwell- 
ings'icould be better appreciated ‘by striking the average not 
for the whole of London, but for the district ‘in aU the 
dwellings are situated. =. Te ay Se 
aves Ueae anne ae 

Mr. Owen Fleming, one of the assistant: architects to’ ihe 

London County Council, 


* Rebuilding of the Boundary Street Estate.” « He: first: dealt 


with the financial conditions under which the rebuilding schenie |, 


had to be carried through. The first section was designed upon 
the understanding that. a hundred. years’ sinking fund ‘would 
have to be provided for, the estimate calculated on this basis 
showing a surplus of 1r2s.. per annum. After the working ' 
drawings, specification and ‘quantities were completed, the 
sinking fund térm was:reduced to‘ fifty-five ‘years, with'the result 
of converting the surplus into an annual deficit of 1747, 8s. 10d. | 
This deficit had hampered the development of|the estate. The | 


| first pailaings. were aesiehed in ‘a plai 


‘the south-east angle ‘of constructing. 


' expected, however, that the rents would: ber autmeient 


“but use a common scullery, while 35 use bo 


accommodates 5,380 persons. 


Mr. Fleming paid a warm tribute of admiration 


comfort for the artisan. 


followed with a paper on 'the | vo. 3 


not architecturally ‘suitable for: the repost 
comfortable buildings, and were ow 1 re) 
tenants. By the time the second se 1 
deficit had been cleared off and surpluse 
Architecturally this ‘second section, was 
It contained also the cheapest — ‘buildi 
the Council. ‘Cleeve Buildings. Cost | 7 


687, Marlow 67/7, Shiplake ‘687. 


tenements per landing was a failure financiall 

did not take to the external treatment of the buildings. 
the final blocks were commenced complaints began t 
about the smallness of the rooms in the’ ani alread: 


comfortable. The Pinte coudiee th ore 
price of materials, largely increased the cost per 


current expenses and the interest on’the Capita 
land and buildings, and to provide a sinking 
the expenditure within from. fifty-two to ‘six 
author considered the financial limitations nee 
Better accommodation and buildings more w orth 


Io special large tenements, Of thes ‘same a 
entirely. self-contained, 201 have the priva 
detached, go have private water- closet and scul 
tenement, 142 have a private water-closet. outsi 


water-closet in common with other tenement 
The cost of ere 
gtZ. 10s. per room, including all fcundations.: 
land worked out at about 21/. 16s. per room. 


of the conduct of the work by Mr. Blashill, the 
superintending architect. He also referred fe 
skill displayed’ by the younger architects, who had impr 
very interesting individualities upon different portions 
estate. Many of them had studied together ae 
of the London Architectural Association. 
The:-Chairman. said he regretted M1 
unable to be present. There were ma a pe 
The chief problems to solve were, ” 
turned out, how to. build economically a 


Mr. T. Blashill; who proposed a vot 
authors of the four papers, said the real que 
how to build some sort of cheap ‘and healthy 
poorer classes could live in. ‘The various a 
to think that an artisan’s. dwelling should 
arranged with every convenience, whereas th 
of people whose houses were perfect, and it: see 
the mark to devote so much attention to acqui 
The philanthropi s 
with suggestions toward that end. It wai 
build for poor people., Proximity to their’ 
insisted upon ; the average tenant of this class. of : 
not eiNays desire his work to be in the’ Bennie 


opinion from. Geb because the « 
there before it, was in London. 


awellings of this kind’ should be left to > 
public authorities should not waste t 

such a speculation. The ordinary. artisa 
near his work, but with the unskilled’ labourers 
different ; “their. small fae necessitated ‘their li 


omer: ¥. EB: Robertson. C.1.E., | | 
State meee ieapes sine ne) certificates to 


ra 6, 1900, od 


| TESSERZ. Beene yey 
‘Saxon Fonts. pe PO ss 


THOUGH aftision was allowed in certain exceptional cases, 
bi immersion was the rule of the Church for many centuries. 
Therefore the laver in the old baptisteries was a reservoir, into 
hich people descended by steps But about the eleventh or 
fth centuries baptism by affusion became common in the 
tern Church.’ In the Saxon. Church, with its Eastern 
ditions, affusion was expressly forbidden ; but the Normans, 
th their zealous adoption of Roman practices, would in all 
likelihood introduce the custom of affusion. How do these 
acts bear upon the non-existence of Saxon fonts and the 
abundance of Norman fonts in our churches ?° 


ich reminds us of the primitive baptisteries. Petrie, in.his 
cclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,’ mentions a well at 
bar-na-Druadh, near Sheepstown, county Kilkenny; St. 
i igid’s. Well at the Faughard, county Louth; and Lady’s 
I], near Dundalk, which have stone-vaulted buildings over 
them like the contemporary “oratories” of the Celtic saints, 
d were probably used for baptism. Mr. Haslam describes 
ratory with a well in it at St. Madern’s, Cornwall :—“ The 
ory was built near a little stream, which flows under its 
th-western angle ; here a well had been excavated, which is 
inually fed by the clear stream as it passes onward. The 
is enclosed by rude masonry, having an aperture to the 
ve about 4 feet in length, and about 1} in width.” In Wales 
e isa holy well—the F ynnon Vair, at Wygfair, near St. 
aph—in which the spring rises at the west end of the church, 
is enclosed in a stone basin of stellar plan, and is conducted 
‘this well into the south transept of the church, in which 
her small bath or font is made to receive it. History 
mishes us with an illustrious example of a baptism in the 
xon Church, in a font which still remains. When Paulinus 
ized Edwin, king of Northumbria, a little wooden oratory 
erected round a spring of water, and the king was baptized 
ein; the. permanent church was afterwards built so as to 
ose this wooden oratory ; the permanent church grew into 
present York Minster, and the spring still exists in 
crypt. These, however, are all exceptional instances, and 
questions still remain unsolved—How did the Saxons 
narily practise baptism? How is it that we have no Saxon 
s left in our churches? 


House Painting. 


The average painters work, even when smooth and 
chanically good (country work is generally the reverse), is 
satisfactory in the extreme. Except white and the very 
darkest shades of all, paint is open to the accusation of being 
ayey and chalky, and under the condition known to 
painters as “flat,” friable and useless. And there is no doubt 
hat the old grained oak, of which we are all sick on account 
of. i wriggles and affectations and knots, was better and far 
me enduring work. The curious thing is that, when we 
to see the folly of the affected imitation of the rays and 
ots of wood, no one seems to have thought of telling the 
r to use his comb alone, and to use it straight, retaining 
the useful work and getting rid of the folly. At worst it was 
ra sparent work, and the fat and clayey aspect was not there. 
tically there is not the shadow of a reason why we should 
ve all colours, even ivory white, painted transparent, and 
ery great zsthetic advantage all round ; the colours are 
ch more beautiful, less positive, less mechanical. There is 
lifficulty but the temporary one of the lack of painters who 
consent to do it, for no doubt it involves a little more care, 
ind in the quirks’and angles of mouldings much more care. 

iting should be positively forbidden. A housemaid can 
t bom as if it were water colour. : 


French and English Chukebas: 
he French architectural student would be as much struck 
™m as much, on visiting’a group of English churches in 
district where neither design nor workmanship is spared, 
tance, Lincolnshire or Northamptonshire, as we should 
orresponding group of. French churches. The former 
me depth, purity,,and delicacy in mouldings, a studied 
In the tracery of windows, a symmetry of outline and 
nt in Proportions, with a careful exclusion, from an 
ly period, of every incongruous element, which are not so 
parent in thé’ French specimens. But in the latter we find a 
hassiveness and grandeur which we. look for only in our own 
ge conventual churches. Most of them are either wholly or 
n part vaulted with stone. Many have the main features 
longing to a cathedral, the pier arch, the triforium and the 
¢lerestory, ; and these, are so designed as to avoid giving the 
of a “model. in miniature. The. central tower is, on the’ 
ole, more prevalent than in. England. In some districts it 
rms the rule rather than «the -exception, while in others it is 
re. In Burgundy it is the. property of all the styles, 
ae apagies to F Elampoyans 3.in. Rong is apparently 
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Sontined to the Womuaeine or early. Bia iia: 


In the Celtic : 


a 
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As in 
Germany it is often octagonal, and the spire shows itself at an 
early: period. . The apse is also a more common feature than in - 
England, though in many districts it by no means. prevails to: 
the exclusion of the square chancel; indeed, in the smaller 
Romanesque buildings in the north of France, the latter is. 
probably. of more frequent occurrence, In Southern France . 
the apse is more nearly universal. Where there are aisles or 
transepts the main apse is usually flanked by two smaller ones. 
This arrangement, however, was not unusual in England, as is 
proved by the large arch so frequently visible in the eastern 
wall of a transept. The apsidal aisle, with radiating chapels 
is of frequent occurrence in the latger Romanesque churches; 
in the succeeding styles it became commonly the eastern finish - 

of cathedrals. Where later additions have been made the 
most unexpected and picturesque combinations present them- 
selves. The large and lofty chancel is added to the nave 
designed fora smaller structure, or the raised clerestory and 
roof of the nave almost swallow up the low central tower. The 
original nave becomes an aisle to a nave of later date, and the 
central tower becomes a lateral one. Aisles’and chapels are 
added with but little reference to the scale of the building, and 
frequently have the effect of a series of transepts joining each 
other and terminating in gables. 


Symmetry of Organ Fronts. 


_ It has been thought proper for about. four centuries past to 
build organs with fronts symmetrical, as far as the eye can 
judge, with respect to right and left. So strongly have organ- ~ 
builders been impressed with this imagined necessity that 
though the Abbé Vogler at the end of the last century 
employed his ingenuity in simplifying the interior construction 
of the organ, a principal part of his system being that all the 
grooves which convey the wind to the pipes should be arranged 
in their natural order, and though his system has been 
adopted in its main features’ by several organ-builders, it 
does not seem to have occurred to the Abbé himself or to those 
who have taken up his system that the front pipes also might 
as well be arranged in their natural order. Indeed one of the 
objections started against Vogler’s simplification system is the 
slight difficulty of accommodating it to a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the front pipes. But, to state the question concisely, 
is it wise to go to a considerable expense in roller-boards and 
conveyance tubes, contrivances which do not improve the 
working of the instrument, but the contrary, only for the sake 
of having the front pipes. symmetrically arranged? The 
apparent symmetry of most organ fronts is unreal, for the 
corresponding pipes are not in fact of the same length, as will 
be evident on looking at their other sides. If Vogler’s plan be 
adopted for the interior construction, the law of reality 
evidently requires that the front pipes should, like the rest, be 
arranged semitonally. It is fit to mention that organs built 
according to the Abbé’s plan cannot be cramped in width 
(about 10 feet would be required for a moderate-sized organ), 
but, on the other hand, their depth from back to front is less 
than that of others. Such a form is well suited for standing at 
the side of a church. It must.be added that the open diapason 
pipes are best placed in front, as is usually done, in order to 
secure to them their just predominance. The bass octave must 
then not be made of wood, because the appearance of the front 
would be thereby spoilt, but it may be made of zinc, and this is. 
much less expensive than “ good metal,” which is the technical 
expression for a compound of lead with a considerable propor- 
tion of tin. The organs in Spain and Portugal almost always 
have their trumpet pipes projecting horizontally from the front 
and sides of the instrument above the tops of the flue pipes. 
As the sound of a reed pipe must issue chiefly from the end of 
the tube, this plan is evidently more favourable for the sound 
reaching the congregation than the usual English plan of 
placing the pipes vertically, whereby the greater part of their 
sound is sent up first to the roof of the building. 


The Van Eyeks. 


The best authorities are. generally agreed that Hubert van 
Eyck was born about 1370 and Johnabout 1390, and that theirdis- 
covery of anew process of painting in oil was made before 1415. 
Of course, oil-painting had long been in use, certainly from the ° 
twelfth century, as Theophilus describes the process, but only in 
an undeveloped form and for inferior purposes. No doubt slight 
improvements were made, and it is quite possible that a partial 
use of oil was made in some panel pictures, such as those by - 
Broederlam at Dijon. .But any way, the simplification and 
perfecting of the process was due to the Van Eycks. Their 
discovery brought. about a great change. Hitherto painting - 
had been subservient to architecture, but now it began to be - 
independent. Instead of being confined to the ornamentation 
of the’ surface of walls, its aim would be to create: illusion ‘ 
and’ by the perfecting of linear and aerial perspective to make 
the spectator forget the existence of a flat surface. It thus; 
wicpeae a direct.imitater, at by idealisation, a;rival.of nature, wil 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. — 


Apmirers of Jozer IsRAELS, and we suppose they form 
the majority. of amateurs, \will be glad: to hear ‘that a book + 
from-his pen has just appeared.» ‘It relates his: journey to 
‘Spain in 1894, when he was accompanied by his son and a 
friend... His visit to the Museo del Prado, Madrid, afforded 
him unbounded delight.. He had longed to see’ the works 
of VELASQUEZ, and at last they wére before him. He } 
found that the works of the master corresponded with the 
ideas he had formed in his, youth. . VELASQUEZz, as he 
points out, was unable to make: use: of models that were 
nude, and consequently he was restricted to pieces, mainly | 
portraits, in which only draped men and women appear. 
But M. IsRaEts, with all his. enthusiasm for the Spanish 
painter, refuses to accept the modern opinion that he was 
superior to REMBRANDT. VELASQUEZ worked under the 
happiest conditions, with a mind untroubled, for he 
enjoyed the favour of the king, while. REMBRANDT was 
always in straits. There is consequently little or none of 
the struggle apparent in the Spaniard’s works which: 
becomes so evident from the nervous character of the Dutch 
master. The emotions excited by the Wight Watch are 
very different from those felt before Las Lanzas. 
Much as he admires ‘the portraits of the two masters, 
M. Israets thinks that neither of them has produced any- 
thing comparable to the unknown Cardinal by RAPHAEL. 
He says he stood before it and was unable to go away; a 
chair had to be brought to him that he might contemplate 
the masterpiece at his ease. At one moment it appeared. 
to him as a modern work. At another it seemed to belong. 
to all time. » It expresses, he says, the thoughts, the soul, 
the character of the subject. The thin: cheeks indicate a 
man most of whose life was spent in a cloister, and the 
tightly pressed lips suggest a spirit of reflection and of 
meekness, M. Israrts believes there is more poetry in 
that single portrait than in many of the pictures of saints and 
angels in the same gallery.- When we consider how wide is 
the difference between M. IsRAELS’s peasants and fisher-folk 
and: the Roman prince, his tribute to RAPHAEL’s. magic 
becomes more emphatic. | 


; 


Tue Council of the Canton of Geneva are resolved to 
uphold the credit of the country in manufactures. With 
that object they have just passed a law which henceforth is 
to be binding on all apprentices and those who have charge 
of them. Every boy or girl of the age of thirteen is 
expected to be taught a business, and on that account will 
come under the control of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. It is directed that the particulars of -the 
apprenticeship should-be delivered to the officials, and the 
State will see that the conditions are properly carried. out. 
The master or “patron” is bound to act towards his ap- 
prentice ‘“‘en bon peére de famille.” The ‘apprentice is to 
be loyal to his master, and under no circumstances is he 
to divulge any of the secrets of the industry or to give in- 
formation about the business of the house. The State 
Commissions will arrange between themselves concerning - 
the investigation of the manner in which the masters carry 
out their duties. For that purpose there will be annual 
examinations of apprentices, and diplomas will be awarded 
to those who pass them with success. Rewards will also be 
given, and there will be travelling studentships for the appren- 
tices who show especial aptitude. Masters who succeed in 
turning out successful competitors will also be distinguished. 
The average number of hours for employment is to be ten |. 
per day, but it may be increased to eleven.’ Only in 
exceptional cases will apprentices under eighteen be 
allowed to be employed more than sixty hours per week. 
The time occupied with theoretical and religious instruction 
is to be counted in the day’s work. Any departure. from 
the rules of the State is to be punished by fines varying 
from: five to five hundred francs, which may be doubled: if 
there should be a second infraction of the law. How the 
new regulation will work has yet to be ascertained. In 
Medizeval times apprentices were under public control-in 
London and other places, but the Geneva law is adapted 
to the requirements of the presert time. A large number 
of theoretical people. in this country imagine that the days 
uf apprenticeship are. over, and that: in polytechnic schools 
more competent workmen can be trained. This is a fallacy. 
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‘On tbe other hand, there is a risk among 


that appertained to industrial art, and as he was w 


it» may be expected that. the number. 


own lawyer, and there is no need of solicitors, co 


| appellants. The tribunal is, therefore, the most suc 


‘self-supporting, but the amounts are not excessive. 


training is confined to workshops there is a 


travail de mineurs.” 


_. THE first annual report’ of . the Scottish .Societ 
Ordained. Surveyors has appeared. It relates mainl 
examinations. In Scotland a surveyor is to some ex 
public officer, and the subjects for examination ha 
approved by the magistrate and sheriff or local judge 
applicants presented themselves for the prelimi ary 
amination, which was held on February 22, 190 
had each obtained a school certificate, which e 
them from examination in one subject, and were succé 
in passing in the remaining two subjects. One ap 
passed in two subjects,- but failed in the third 
fourth applicant held school certificates in three subje 
and was exempted from examination. Two candid 
presented themselves for the final examination, which 
held on February 22 and 23, 1900. ‘The petition of 
applicant was sent to. the lord provost and magistrates 
of the other applicant to the sheriff, and in both | 
remits were made to. the examining board of the So 
to examine and report: | Bee ee 
THE RorTHscHILD family have been most gener 
their gifts to the Louvre. To say they have 
princely munificence would be insufficient, for the | 
kings and princes, when they existed, were not reme 
for bestowing their treasures on the public. 
gifts are those bequeathed by Baron ADoLPH Ror 
Like most members of his family he was a collector. 


pay liberally for anything. that. pleased him, he s 
sessed arich museum. His collection of the 
goldsmith, of jewels, faience, enamels, &c., 

worth more than 200,000/, has passéd into the 
the conservators of the Louvre. ‘The Baroness 
present a sum of 12,000/, for the decoration — 

in which they will be exhibited. In that wa 
expected that the Galerie d’Apollon will not 
rival. ; 


The. “ Waddesdon Bequest Room” has been. 
and the whole of the objects are arranged. Nx 
of: vis 


Museum will be largely increased. 


_ Lonpow architects must feel indebted 
Lowe, the clerk of the Tribunal of Appeal unde 
London Building Act, for his “Manual for Appella 
(P.S..Kinc & Son). In that Court every man can 


witnesses unless their presence is considered advi: 


experiment yet devised for making law. cheap. . € 
fees have to be paid, for. an English Court must at 


are two scales of fees, and from the information in the 
book it is easy to see which will :be applicable +t 
appellant’s case. A register is kept ~ of appeals, 
documents, including plans and orders, are open. 
tion by the public on the payment of a small fee. — 
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‘STAINED GLASS IN. ENGLAND, SINCE THE 
| : GOFAIC. REVIVAL. shi és 


WITH SOME 26: 
REFERRED TO. eh 


ee pec By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 

Author of “Ecclesiologia.Germanica,” “Summer Holidays _ 
among French Cathedrals,” &c, 
The Works of Gibbs (continued). 


' (Continued from page 195:) 


£ 


A LLUSION was made in a former paper to Mr.. Butter- 
-4.\' field’s fondness for keeping the roof-line of his nave and 
“chancel at the same level, but distinctly separating the. two 
members by,a gable coping and, cross, in designing which 
latter appendage he was perhaps unrivalled. This very striking 
‘characteristic of ,the architect does not present: itself to the 


‘casual visitor internally, since it was his almost invariable , 


custom to pitch the chancel arch low, whereby at St. , Matthias, 
Stoke Newington;* he’ was enabled to get a lantern above his 
chorus cantorum, and at St. Alban’s and All Saints a field for 


y 
‘ 


St. ALBAN’s, HoLporn, _ Nave ARCADE AND SOUTH AISLE, 


/ 


. 


the display of decoration in natural polychromy ; while at St. 
Augustine’s, Queen’s Gate, the apex of whose chancel arch 
rises but little above: that of the nave arcade, he introduced a 
piece of work highly interesting on account of its novel treat- 
ment. ; 
ei The general idea, suggested perhaps by the arcading above 
the chancel: arch of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, is that of one 
large window enclosing two smaller ones, each composed of two 
delicately traceried, but of course unglazed lights, and separated 
from one another by a Latin cross, whose arms stand out in 
relief against the urmpierced portion above these sub-fenestra- 
SRS enescermer men cenee En apananreEEmnEe eee 
__* This is one of the few churches built by Mr. Butterfield in which 
the roofs of nave and chancel are.on different levels. . But even here 
the arch must not be taken as giving the limit of the sanctuary’s height, 
the apex of its vault, barrel-shaped and of red and yellow brick in 
alternate bands with stone ribs, being considerably above that of the 


eastern arch of the tower, which in this instance, it will be remembered, 
forms the chancel on the ground ‘plan. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES — 
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tions in lieu of traceried work. Altogether this is an arrangement 
of great singularity, but only one among the numerous instances 
of its architect’s lofty independence of thought. 
In churches like St. Augustine’s and St. Alban’s, where 
breadth is the dominant feature, this treatment of the chancel 
arch serves to impart an air of length and mystery ‘to the | 
building, while in other of Mr. Butterfield’s works it is one of 
those simple factors by which he so ingeniously and at so 
little cost was enabled to attain impressiveness and dignity. 

The long, lofty and narrow St. Clement’s, City Road, has no. 
stone chancel arch, the separation between nave ‘and choir 
being marked by doubling the roof principals, giving them a_ 
trefoliated shape, and connecting them by a tie-beam which 
supports a fleuriated cross. This is likewise a very novel and 
effective piece of work, though too high up to be ever of much 
service as a rood. 

_ The student of Mr, Butterfield’s various churches will have. 
noticed that it was his custom either to corbel off the piers. 
supporting his chancel arch, or to cause them to, assume that 
character which excludes as little of the view of the chancel 
from the nave as possible. 


wie 
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THE CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN GREATER CUMBRAE, N.B, 


This practice and his pertinacious rejection of the transepg 
sufficiently indicate how strongly he felt that the forms of 
Medizval art, beautiful as they are, do not always adapt them- 
selves thoroughly to the needs of a service which is essentially 
one of Common Prayer. His charches, therefore, are common | 
sense English churches, for the worship of the Church of, 
England, and’ built in a thoroughly English style. . They are 
such churches'as an English Meditzval architect might: have 
built had he to consider the needs of our own age and the ritual 
of our Church. e 

At the time when most of these fine structures were raised; — 
men were crying’ out for anew ‘style, and perpetrating 
eccentricities over which shame would gladly draw the veil. 
Here was a man of genius who by a few magical touches, and 
without violating the canons of strict architectural taste, could 
steer a medium course between’ a-cold and servile copyism on 
the one hand, and a restless striving after effect, resulting too 


often in bizarrerie, on the Snee The central bene Sree 
massy piers at the crossing, the deep cruciform plan, and other | ¢ 
Medizeval forms, seemed to him to pertain to the worship and | 
institutions of the past rather than of the present. ‘So, time- | 
honoured as such features were, he not unwisely rejected them, armenee | op Hine Church’s highest. ome: 
adopting others which, without in any way violating ancient Jape dane meetin was in. his eae 
precedent or interfering with the dim ‘religious light of im- | 
pressiveness ‘and solemnity, served to bring clergy and people 
into closer companionship within the sacred walls. 
From the’thancel arch we are led by a natural transition to h 
make a few remarks on the chancel screen, a feature whose 
design in its developed form can never. be’ said to have been 
Mr. Butterfield’s forte, and until late in his career was one 
which he was very loth to erect in churches of his own design- 
ing. Some idea of his antipathy to the chancel screen may be 
gathered from his reply to a complaint made that he had not 
provided for one in the abbey church of Dorchester-on- Thames, | < 
whose restoration, inaugurated at the outset of its career by the 
Oxford Architectural Society and entrusted to Mr. Butterfield’s 
care during the early fifties, was eventually completed under 
Sir G. G. Scott :—“ My strong feeling against high ‘and close. 
screens must, I think, be well known; I have for many years 
both by advice and i in my Own practice, discouraged the general 
use of choir screens.” These objections it is to be presumed 
were only urged against screens -in churches of parochial 
character, for in two. built by Mr. Butterfield for the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, shortly before these words were written— 
St. Ninian’s, Perth,fand that of the Holy Spirit { in the island 
of Greater, Cumibrae, the: former cathedral, the latter collegiate— in 
solid’ screens were erected, one of which is of so remarkable a motifs as St. Mary, Stoke Newington, St 
character that the temptation to give an ilustravion of it was and ‘St. Paul, ‘Dundee; by Mr. Str 
too strong to be resisted, Ttalianising - St “Mary Magdalene, Pa 
Until twenty-five years ago, when the oak eat screen was | Goldie in his Roman Catholic churches at York and K 
erected as a memorial to its co-founder, Robert Brett, St. Mat- where its introduction was dictated by 
thias, Stoke Newington, was destitute not only of this oradace the polygonal apse | has been made to assur 
but of parcloses. It did not even possess that low stone wall | combined dignity and grace, ‘though 1 In certain nst ces 
which, with its metal gates, is so familiar an object in All Saints, | lost much from not having a bona-fide groin. 
Margaret Street, and whose floral decoration from the tasteful | two being town churches, occupying” ground 
hands of the Sistarhnod attached to that church is always quite | in extent, their polygonal apsidal -terminatioi 
a feature at the great festivals. The writer remembers being alleviates in a considerable degree that trun 
much struck one Whitsuntide by the decoration of this septum which the square end presents when: used 
at All Saints with a coronal of peonies, arranged | in layers | great height and inconsiderable length. 
which, gradating in tint, looked most effective. ‘The i iron grilles - The illustrations. given with forties 
and gates filling in the side ; arches of the chancel in. this papers of Keble College . chapel . and St. A gu 
church are remarkably fine, as are those in the same position | Kensington—where the sanctuary a 
at St, Alban’s, Holborn. ‘Here the low stone septum at the | than ordinary magnific 7 
entrance to the chancel has an iron cresting presenting that field of his eastern . 
strap-like treatment of foliation upon which Mr, Eastlake in 
his History of the Gothic Revival” bestows so. much praise, § 
and which is undoubtedly far superior to. the | _architect’s 
manipulation of the same material in the tall screen put up. by 
him—much against his inclination, one would fancy—a few 
years ago in - St. Augustine’ s, Queen’s Gate, Here. the. whole 
is needlessly heavy in execution, while the details. are eccentric- 
allv a ;, nor. can, the wooden screen with whic 3 


atone it is impossible! to she wis 
veiieettble architect i in this matter, the fact’ that t 
termination was sadly travestied ~ by less'a 

alert erring the earlier Pe of the “in ve 


egitimacy and ‘insularity. 
. But used on a grandiose sc 
Gilbert Scott. in. such chur 


forms and constructions. 


ey 


the writer opines, with tapestry hagaoeee wit 

* Cee abou adoptedat St Meahies, Stake Newington, | ing architecture—is set, as it were, in an ‘archi 
was so skilfully contrived as to completely do away with the cruciform > 
idea so generally attendant upon the be Oe the contrat steeple. Here wotlk jo alabaster arcaning EWG sane 
its transverse arches spring from shafts ‘with vigorously if ‘not very — frescoes by Wm. Dyce, R.A. (died 1864), t OPEC 
aan flowered capitals corbelled off against flat responds, while | ‘suiting his paintings to their position was one of 10 un 
the arches opening into the aisles (which are those of the nave prolonged © * works 
against the sides of the tower, as at Etchingham; Fairford. MMdgor § in- pce Pru! in ie: cape Oe these Oe 
Monmouthshire, and some other old CUES. ai off into the wall on an what Jor Wanhok 2 epetet, Oa 
‘either sites oS: | German heilige style—are of their kind. 
as 2 A eee this cathedral the acu thes Bishop: of St. ness and purity, and. will ever invest the 

ndrew’s- was finished in 1851 t, consisted’ of the’ choir, transepts 

and one bay of the nave, Ten years ago the nave ‘was completed, and moe hut a ef Boel ot pein te — 
terminated westward in a tower and western. transepts, whereas the 
original design, some idea of which.may. be derived from engravings in” eat These fréscoes of Dyce, the: ori 
the £eclesiologist for October, 1850, and the Zi/ustrated London; News | seen.on one of the staircases: leading 
for September 2, 1854, shows a pair < lof: ‘western: ‘towers. and pees of | South Kensington Museum, have at va 
the ordinary broach form. ° hands of other artists for restoratic 

tT! Now containing the cathedra, of, the ‘Bishop of Argyle and the ‘same department of ecclesiastical art ma 
Isles. upon his works in se _Jokn’s Roman 

§ Perhaps this iron; -work at . ban may,seem, toa severe,| one of ‘those called in to preserve: 
criticism, to possess a certain heaviness and: solidity somewhat inpead Seeds whith ‘the’ combined. influen 
to the idea of metal- work, which is raat ie COE Rk SU SR | a pORE Hea hea See 
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. Sate six Apostles: ataekd: in the upper ‘tier “of ohaaivs 
flank ‘the Crucifixion, another group showing. not only great 
rity, but just the right limit of archaism, ‘while above the 
Springing of the vault, and separated from the arcades by a 
Tnassive string-course, is Our Lord enthroned-amid the 
heavenly. hierarchy, very grandly treated, though inadequacy 
light precludes it from being studied to advantage. In the 
dignity and beauty of the adornment of its most sacred part 


‘Saints, Margaret Street, entrusted, as it was, to the hand of 


“ walls i is exquisitely graceful.and harmonious, the idea haying 
“in all probability been furnished by a North Italian-:ex- 
ample, such, for instance, as Sta Anastasia at’ Verona, 
while the contrast it presents to the architect’s ‘own’ mural 
‘decorations, whose abrupt encroachment upon those of Dyce 
is not a little. curious, must strike the most casual observer. 
Styleman Le Strange’s work at the east end of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, differs from that of Dyce at All Saints’as much ‘in 
‘design as it does in mode of execution. Hére Le Strange had 
to deal with an immense expanse of unfenestrated wall divided 
above the line of the reredos into twelve simple panels, sepa- 
ed from one another by strips of. alabaster. Within ten of 
hese Compartments he placed as many subjects—not pictures, 
wall decorations in subordination to the architecture— 
i llustrating the great events in Our Lord’s life, and selected 
from the Litany. Commencing immediately above, the altar 
h “By the Mystery of Thy Holy Incarnation? as repre- 
sented by the Annunciation,* the remaining nine; in three rows 
reaching up to the very:point of the roof, concltide with “ By 
the Coming of the Holy Ghost,” so arranged that the four 
freat mysteries of our faith, the Incarnation, the Nativity, the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension occupy the central position in 
ach tier. 
Thus nearly the whole of the east wall i is eonceron by these 
paintings, which for a few years after the consecration of the 
church in 1863 so combined with the inlaid stones, tile and 


he illustration of St. Alban’s given in the number of this 
‘series of papers for March 2 gives an admirable idea of the 
end of the church as it left the architect’s hands. 
e Strange’s cartoons for this great retabulum at St. Alban’ S, 
devote himself to which he had laid aside his work at Ely 
Cathedral ,f were nearly complete at the time of his death. 
ey 1ey were then entrusted to Mr. Preedy, to whom are due 
only two’ of the subjects, those of the Ascension and the 
ae but the general idea of the whole scheme. 
‘Their execution was pressed on by him in the cold short 
and the Me of the winter of 1862-63, in order that the 


fs ago in this church from the cand of Mr. G. F. Bodley 
ve completely concealed this picture—perhaps the happiest of 
, and into which the artist threw a beauty of conception and 
depth of religious expression as successful in its result’ as it was 
Bass produce. To the eye of the writer this triptych—a noble 
r se—decreases the length of the church, 
ires to impart that air of mystery so desirable in a Pointed 
c is a tall but very light iron screen of a type similar to that 
WwW ich Mr. Bodley erected in his church of St. Salvador at. Dundee, 
interesting as being one of the earliest works in which that architect 
irned to. strictly English forms of Pointed after his essays in the 
rly Ss apees style at St. ‘Michael’s, Brighton, and St. Martin, Scar- 
g ‘ 
ee *i The painting of the nave roof with the long dy tabolicat trée of 
ristian Story, in rivalry of but on a more gigantic scale than that at 
Michael’s, Hildesheim, and whose accomplishment. neither. its 


s work were the fruit of 1 mich learned study and religious 


Dyce. The decoration of the groined\roof and of the sanctuary, 


etal below and alabaster framing as to form one vast reredos | 


What St. Alban’s . 


moter—that good Dean to’ whom not only Ely Cathedral alone, 
logy generally owes so much—nor “its artist were destined | 
_ Dean Peacock died in/1858, his funeral on November, 12. 
ar ‘passing under the lofty scaffolds, raised for this great and | 
nteresting undertaking. -Styleman- Le Strange, | ‘whose’ | 


-all times. 


few - churches built since the Revival can approach that of All } 


, glass” ea acess in. which those 
no | yexperience-—is equally good at 
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concerned. 


- Such is a brief cuitling. of A five churches which have Beesed 
more attention and. which have perhaps been. provocative of 
more pone than any built since the, Revival of Pointed 
art. 

The auttior of Hese pedorkahile aijaees will undoubtedly be 
credited by’ future generations with the possession of an extra- 
ordinarily powerful and inventive mind. “ His work,” observed 
an eminent architectural critic thirty years ago, “gives ome the 
ideaof-a man who has designed.it not so much to please’. ‘his 
clients as to please himself. In estimating the value of his 
skill posterity may find something to, smile at as eccentric, 
something to deplore.as ill-judged, and much that will astonish 
as daring, but they will find naive to deste as ssommpuplare 
or mean. 


ay 

‘oe ans LINCOLN’S INN.* 
one e may be allowed: ‘to. paraphrase or pervert an old and 
well-known proverb, I: should like to ask, “Whom shall 
we follow when guides disagree ?” 

One: of the three guides whom I have consulted opens his 
discourse by.thé statement that Lincoln’s Inn is bounded on 
the north: by houses facing Holborn, east by Chancery Lane, 
south by Carey Street, and west by: Serle Street and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

This statement is at ence so concise and correct that one 


‘may let it stand and turn to hear what the second guide has to 


say. He thinks that before entering upon an inquiry into the 
history of Lincoln’s Inn, the most ancient of the Inns of Court, 
it may not’ be improper to, advert briefly to the origin and 
antiquity of the laws of England, since it was for the accom- 
modation of the students and professors of those laws that such 
inns and societies were established: + 

One has hopes that our guide is standing upon firm ground, 
but these hopes are dashed when one hears him quote Sir 
Matthew Hale to the effect “that the source of these laws ‘is 
as undiscoverable as that of the Nile.” Lord Bacon also 
observes that *“ our laws are as mixed as our language, and as 
our language is so much the richer, the laws are the more 
complete.” 

It would be tedious to follow all this author’s incursion into 
the history of laws, but he mentions one interesting fact worthy 
of notice. This is that the code of laws framed by Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, A.D. 561-606, is the oldest European code extant 
in any modern or “ barbarous” language—that is, in any other 
language than Latin. 

Mr. Spilsbury (formerly librarian at Lincoln’s Inn), the 
author whom I am quoting, now turns his attention to the 
origin of the Inns of Court, and here again the precise date of 
their foundation cannot be stated, because they have not’ béen 
incorporated by charter, but are, according to the dictum’ of 


-Lord Mansfield, “ voluntary societies which for ages have sub- 


mitted to government analogous to that of other seininaries of 
learning.” 

Although details are wanting, there is no doubt that the 
inns of law owed their existence and their situation in, London 
to the changes wrought in the administration of the.law by that 
“great bulwark of our liberties,” Magna Charta. 

In the thirteenth century, says Mr: Spilsbury, when the 
clergy, who were forbidden by episcopal canons to practise as 
advocates in the temporal courts; had* withdrawn to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridgé} where they could pursue 
their. study of the canon and civil..law, the ‘professors of the 
municipal or common law, * to which the laity adhered, were 
brought together in one’place itt’ consequence of a provision of 
Magna Charta, which-established the Court of Common ‘Pleas. 


t 


The Supreme Court of Justicé having been always held in 


‘the aula regis or, hall of the king’s palace, was bound to attend 


certain place, 


the person of the ‘Sovereign in whatever portion of his 
dominions he might happen to be resident, and it was then 
ordained by, an article of the great Charter’ that common pleas 
should no’ longer f follow the king’ s court, but be held in some. 
A séparate court was thus. established. and. 
judges at pointed. for the. determination of all civil causes, and 
this court being ‘fixed in Westminster Hall, the professors of 
the, common law formed themselves into societies andestablished 
themselves in convenient places between Westminster and. the ie 
City of London. ~ OPS 
‘There’ are three ranks, or degrees ' among the meniber’ SE 
the Inns of Court, and these are: benchers, barristers” and 
students. We. have seen how ‘Lord Mansfield icacae tits the 


* A paper’ fead: by: Mr. J. Downes at Andertot’s: i rfatets “on 
March 24, before a meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


inns to the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and these ranks re- . 
mind us of the corresponding division’ of collegiate members 
into fellows, graduates and undergraduates. The.architectural’, 
arrangements of the sets of chambers, the practice of dining in 
common in the general hall, the possession of. a common 
ivbrary and the provision of readings and lectures are all similar 
to those of colleges. At.one.time, too, the students of the inns 
began their day with attendance at prayers in the chapel of 
their inn under very strict regulations. PAS PAT ikea 
On May 19, 1585, “Ata Council” (of Lincoln’s Inn), “it is 
ordered that every gentleman being fellow of this House, that 
shall in the Term Time be absent from Morning Prayer in the 
Chapel of this House, do lose and forfeit to the use of this 
House for every time to be absent IVd., except he can show 


reasonable excuse to. the contrary ; and this to be presented | 


every week by one of the butlers.” And prayers were then: 
said at six in the morning, but on October 6, 1633, the Council. 
finding the said prayers ‘by reason of the cold winter mornings 

to be less frequented by the gentlemen of this House, and 

specially by those of the older sort, ordered that during the two 

Winter Terms \prayers should begin at seven o’clock in the 

morning.” 

The Benchers of an inn, or to give them their formal 
title, the Masters of the Bench, rule and govern the house, and 
out of their number one is annually elected to fill the office of 
treasurer, which is the title of the head of Lincoln’s Inn. ©. 4 

For the present year of grace, 1900, Sir John Compton 
Lawrance is Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, and amongst the 
Benchers are the following well-known gentlemen ;—H.R.H. 
the Duke: of York, Lord Grimthorpe, Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
¥dward: Fry, Lord Russell of Killowen, L.C.J., Lord Davey, 
Justice Lawrance, Justice Mathew, Justice Kekewich, Justice 
Rigby, Justice Romer, Sir Richard Webster, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, Right Hon. John 
Morley, Right Hon. Herbert Asquith, and sixty-four others, 
making eighty in all. : 

The Masters of the Bench are assisted in their duties of 
government by the following officers, whose titles sufficiently 
indicate the nature of. their duties:—Treasurer, Sir Joha 
Compton Lawrance ; master of the library, Sir Jas. Chas. 
Mathew ; preacher, Rev. H. Rashdall; chaplain, Rev. C. J. 
Ball, M.A; organist, Chas. Steggall,’ Mus. Doc.; steward, 
Mr. A. Weatherley Marriott ; librarian, Mr. A. F. Etheridge. 
The course of legal education at the Inns of Court consisted in 
ancient times, according to Dugdale, Stow and other antiquaries, 
of readings, mootings and boltings. In early times when the 
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examination in (£) Roman civil Jaw, (2).the law of, re 


on foot for the extension and development in various directio 
of the University of London, one of the.changes propose: b 
_the establishment of a Faculty of Law... It was stated i 


j i + Spa 
baronet, a Speaker of the House of Commons and a knig 


first place to make a brief topographical survey of the lo 


learned writings existed only in MS, they were necessarily 
guarded with great care, and were not easily accessible to the 
student. The readings were, therefore, delivered in the hall by 
men of high standing and great experience in the profession 
who were able to explain any obscure passage. The students, 
no doubt, either took notes or committed to memory the facts 
of trials wherein important principles were laid down or decisive 
‘precedents established. as Be 

Mootings were questions on doubtful points of law argued 
before the Reader between certain of the Benchers and 
Barristers in the Hall. 

Boltings, another exercise of the students, is said by 
Spilsbury to be the private arguing of cases, but was probably 
mot so much an arguing of points of law as a sifting of evidence 
by cross-examination or otherwise. To bolt and bolting are 
well-known terms in the technology of flour millers, and 
describe the practice of sifting the grist as it comes from the 
millstones and separating it into flour and bran. 

As says Shakespeare, Coriolanus iii. 1 :— 


‘He is ill-schooled ss 
In bolted language ;, meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. 


When the Reader, either alone or with the consent of the 
Benchers, was satisfied that a‘student had in the words of Stow 
“‘ grown ripe in the knowledge of the laws, and was approved. 
withal to be of honest conversation,” he was selected and called 
to the Bar. 

At an early period the readings were concluded by a general 
feast, and this grew in importance until it became the duty of 
the Reader rather to entertain ‘the nobility and’ gentry than to 


give instruction in law, and on this account’ they were discon-. 


tinued for about a hundred years. They were then revived, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, by Mr. Michael Nolan, in 1796, and have con- 
tinued chiefly in the form of lectures—merely another word for 
the same thing—until the present day. It is not necessary to 
specify all the changes that-have since taken place, but I may 
mention that in 1854 a Royal Commission reported that for the 
purpose of examinations and conferring degrees the four Inns 
of Court should be united in one University of Law. These 
recommendations were not acted upon, but previously, in-185r, 
the four inns had agreed upon the’ appointment’ of: a Council of 
Legal Education, and in 1872 ‘this council issued a further 
scheme, which, briefly summed up, provides: that no’ petson * 
shall be called to the Bar unless he: has passed-a satisfactory | 


was converted by them, was circumcised, and m 


personal, property, (3) common.law and equity... 
. At the, present time, as you all .know, there is a mov 


Times a, few weeks ago. that the authorities of the inn: 


It would not be interesting on this occasion to follow 
Spilsbury into a rather technical disquisition upon the or 
precedence of Crown officers, judges, Queen’s counsel, | Re 
except his note that apart from this no dignity nor title confer: 
any rank at the Bar. _ A privy councillor, a peer’s son, < 


merely rank at the Bar according to their legal precedence. 
__ Having thus far described to the best of my ability, a 
sincerely trust without any gross inaccuracy, the aim: 
objects, the origin and constitution of Inns of Court in ge 
it now remains for us to examine in greater detail int 
history of-Lincoln’s Inn in particular. = 2-7 i gee 

To ascertain how the Benchers first acquired.their prop 
to search into their title as it were, it will be necessary 


The first clear reference to the domain outside the City w. 
on the westward side is said by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, M. 
F.S.A, to be a deed dated 1115, in which it is describe 
“Ultra Fletam,” and in which are recorded the names of 
tenants of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. Three y 
later a great event happened in the region “ Ultra Fletam,” 
this was the settlerent of the Knights Templars in Holb 
This was on the south side of Holborn, between Staple 
and Chancery Lane, and about 150 years ago remains of tl 
round church were discovered in Southampton buildings. 
1185 the Templars had already outgrown these buildings an 
became wealthy enough to purchase the piece of land -betwe 

Fleet Street and the river, where they remained till the d 
solution of their order. iene Aoi: aaa 

One curious fact remains to connect them with the present 

day. They rented a field on the other side of the Strand, we 
ward from Chancery Lane, which was called Fickett’s field, a 
afterwards Little Lincoln’s Inn Field, on the north-east corner 
which a considerable portion of New Square now stands. This 
field was used for tilting, and hard by was a forge, where t 
armour of the Templars was fitted and rivetted, and their h 

shod. Great and Little Horseshoe Courts, which were two ¢ 
the narrow alleys and yards demolished to clear the site fo 
the new Law Courts, no doubt commemorated this forge, 
although the building was destroyed in Wat Tyler's rebel 
the ghost of a forge is still rented from the Crown by the City 
under what is known to lawyers as a jocular tenure.. Year by 


é Dy 


year, when the sheriffs of the City went to the Cot 
Exchequer at Westminster, they presented “six horseshoe 
sixty-one nails, good number,” for the rent of the forge. 
1859 this service is performed by the City solicitor, 
annually attends at the Remembrancer’s Office for this pu 
on September 3o. . oe ee eg vena nn ade seem 
But to return to the history of “Ultra Fletam.” In 122 
1223 a great portion of it. was taken into the City by 
creation of Farringdon Without ward, the west boundary o 
which, according to Stow, ran from Holborn Bars to T 
Bar, and thence to the river Thames. Lincoln’s Inn is, 
fore, just outside this line, but the extension of the gover 
of the City rendered the adjacent territory more secur 
made further settlements possible... yo k@, 
About this time, or a year earlier, 1221, to be ex 
occurred another event which concerns us more closely. 
was the advent into England of the Dominicans, or B 
Friars. Thirteen members of this order, under Prior Gilbe 
de Fraxineto, .settled “without the walls of the City 
Oldbourne.” The site of their dwelling-place was bet 
Chancery Lane and Great Turnstile on the south side o 
Holborn, but whether it covered the whole of that frontag 
not stated. In 1243 they numbered 80 brothers, a1 
1250, when they held a grand convocation, it was attend 
no less than 500 churchmen. Henry III., who,on the 
of their meeting, attended their chapter, sat with them at th 
table to a dinner he himself had provided. In 1255, when 
Jews were being virulently persecuted for, the supposed sacr 
of a Christian child at Lincoln—“ Hugh of. Linco 
Black Friars incurred considerable opprobrium in conseq 
of their endeavours to protect, the .London Jews, - 
appears they. always took a great interest in | 
strenuous endeavours to effect the conyersion . of 
though their zeal on. one occasion proved unlucky 
thirty years: later,. in 1275, when; Robert de- Rede 
their most powerful preachers, inhis efforts to. cc 


The Holborn site having in 1276 become. too 
conventual establishment, the Black F riars: 


the locality north of Castle Baynard and east of the Fleet, 
1 known as Blackfriars. Hubert de Burgh gave them’ the 
ver called Mount Fitchett with adjoining houses which stood 
sre, and which had been erected by Gilbert de Mountfitchett, 
2 of the Conqueror’s tried warriors. 
The monastic site in Holborn was sold to Henry de Lacy, 
rl of Lincoln, for 550 marks, which he paid by certain instal- 
‘nts, spread over a year and a half. . Whether he built him- 
f an entirely new mansion, or altered and added to, or 
yuilt some of the old dwellings of the monks, is not quite 
‘tain, but'it is-certain that he had a very fine garden there, 
tt at least of which. must have been the garden of the 
mminicans, for at that périod no religious house would be 
isidered complete without a garden. 

In a paper read by Mr. T. Hudson, Turner before the 
cheological Institute in 1848, on ‘ The State of Horticulture 
England in Early Times,” are the following particulars of 
: Earl of Lincoln’s garden :— 


acoln, of the profits arising from, and the expenditure upon, 


: earl’s garden in Holborn, in the suburbs of London, in the 
enty-fourth year of Edward I. (1296). We learn from this 
rious document that apples, pears, large nuts and cherries 
re produced in sufficient quantities not only to supply the 
’s table, but also to yield a profit by their sale. The sum of 
25. 2¢@., equal to’ about 1357. of modern currency, was 
seived in one year from the sale of these fruits alone. The 
getables cultivated in this garden were beans, onions, garlic, 
ks and some others, which are\ not specifically named. 
np was also grown there, and some description of plant 
ich produced verjuice, possibly sorrel. Cuttings of the vine 
ie sold, from which it may be inferred that the earl’s trees 
re held in some estimation. 

'“The stock purchased for the garden comprised cuttings of 
following varieties of pear-trees, viz. two of the St. Régle, 
of the Martin, five of the caillon, and three of the Pesse- 
celle. It is stated that these cuttings were for planting. The 
ly flowers named are roses, of which a quantity was sold, 
oducing 3s. 2¢. It appears there was a pond or vivary in the 
tden, as the bailiff expended 8s. in the purchase of small 
). frogs and eels to feed the pikes in it.” 

‘This account further shows that the garden was enclosed 
paling and fosse ; that it was managed by a head gardener, 
io had an annual fee of 52s. 2¢, together with a robe or 
ery; his assistants seem to have been numerous—they were 
gaged in dressing the vines and manuring the ground, their 
llective wages for the year amounting to 5/. 

There is little recorded about this Earl of Lincoln, and that 
iy be summed up by a quotation from the historian Whalley, 
10 says that “ Henry de Lacy, the last and greatest man of his 
€, was the confidential servant and friend of Edward I., 
om he seems not a little to have resembled in courage, 
tivity, prudence and every other quality which can adorn a 
ldier or a statesman. In 1290 he was appointed first com- 
sioner for rectifying the abuses which had crept into the 
ministration of justice, especially in the Court of Common 
eas, an office in which he behaved with’exemplary fidelity and 
‘ictness.” This statement, as showing the interest he took 
legal matters, goes to explain the disposition of his property 
on his death on February 5, 1311, when, according to 
dition, he assigned or bequeathed his house and grounds in 
olborn to professors of the law, who subsequently formed 
2mselves into the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. This 
hnot be stated with certainty, as the existing records of 
ncoln’s a commence with the second year of Henry VI. 
D. 1423). 

The Earl of Lincoln was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to 
ich he had been a great benefactor, and over his remains 
is erected a monument bearing his figure, cross-legged, clad 
mail, which perished in the Great Fire of London. 

The lawyers, installed in the inn, afterwards acquired a 
nsiderable part of the adjoining demesne southward of the 
shop of Chichester, whose memory is perpetuated in the 
mes of two small courts, named Bishop’s Court and 
lichester Rents. 


ound. There may possibly be traces of vaults and founda- 
ms. From Aggas’s map, dated 1560, it appears that the 


+ * 
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“There is preserved in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
account rendered by the bailiff of Henri de Laci, Earl of | 


probably near’ Carey Street. 
covered by the two gardens extending from Chancery Lane to 


| Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and no house is shown on the map to 


exist. This map must, however, have been copied from one ot 
earlier date than 1560, as the Tudor Gatehouse in Chancery 
Lane was built by Sir Thomas Lovell in 1518. 

Before that time, says Heckethorn, the ‘entrance to.the inn 
was in Holborn, where Fenwick: Buildings now stand, but 


when the new gate was erected the old one was closed and an | 


inn, the sign of which was the Antelope, erected on its site. 
This in its turn was pulled down about 1637. . 

The present gateway and side arches are in the same con- 
dition as when first erected, and the oaken gates are those of 
1564, but some of the windows have been modernised. Over 
the gateway in three compartments, facing Chancery Lane, are. 
the arms of Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, Henry VIII., and Sir Thos. 
Lovell, knight. : Se 

The chambers over the central arch were at one time occu- 
pied by Sir Matthew Hale and those in the southern tower by 
Right Hons Spencer Percival, who was assassinated by Belling- 
ham in 1812. According to Fuller, it was whilst working upon 
this archway with a trowel in his hand and a book in his 
pocket that Ben Jonson was overheard quoting Homer in the 
original Greek by a passing Bencher, who was so struck with 
the youth’s attainments that he gave him an exhibition at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Aubrey repeats the statement 
with a slight variation, but Professor Morley makes no mention 
of Cambridge. He says that Ben Jonson was of a north 
country family, son of a gentleman who was ruined by religious 
persecution in 'the reign of Mary, who became a preacher in 
Elizabeth’s reign and who died a month before the poet’s birth 
in 1573. Ben Jonson’s mother took a bricklayer for her second, 
husband, and the boy-was first taught in the parish school of 
St. Martin’s, and then owed to the kindness of Wm. Camden, 
the antiquary, an admission to Westminster School. He is 
said to have tried his stepfather’s business for a little while 
before he went to fight against Spain in the Low Countries. 

There is this to be said in proof of his having some con- 
nection with the inns, that he dedicated the play of “Every 
Man in his Humour” to the “noblest nurseries of humanity 
and liberty, the Inns of Court.” It would be foreign to the 
subject of this paper to enlarge upon Ben Jonson’s career, but 
it may be mentioned that, with too many poets, he shared the 
sad lot of dying in poverty. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and there was question of a monument, but none was 
raised. One Jack Young gave a mason eighteen-pence to cut 
on the stone over the grave, “ O rare Ben Jonson.” 

The old hall of the Society, situated in the first court oppo- 
site the entrance from Chancery Lane, is the oldest building 
now remaining in the inn, having been erected in A.D. 1506. 
Since it has been superseded by the new hall it has frequently 
been used as a court, and only three days ago I happened to 
see a notice that Mr. Justice Bucknill, having been crowded 
out of the New Law Courts, would sit here during next. week. 

In this hall were held the revels of olden times, when: the 
“ King of Cocknies,” the local term for the lord of misrule, 
held his court, and Charles II. paid several visits to these revels. 
Both Pepys and Evelyn describe the first royal visit in January 
1661-62. Probably it took place on New Year’s Eve. 

The chapel originally belonging to the inn is supposed to 
have been built by Wm. Rede, Bishop of Chichester, from 
1369 to 1385, but it having become ruinous, Inigo Jones was 
entrusted with the erection of a new one on a site adjoining. 
The new chapel, which was consecrated on Ascension Day, 
1623, when Dr. Donne preached the consecration sermon, is in 
the Perpendicular style of architecture. Many distinguished 
divines have held the office of preacher or chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn since Dr. Donne.. Amongst their number one meets the 
well-known names of Archbishop Usher, 1647 ; Dr. Tillotson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1663; Dr. Herring, also Arch- 
bishop of York and Canterbury, 1726 ; Dr. Warburton, Bishop 
of Gloucester ; Dr. Chas. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford; Reginald 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta; Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of 
York. The Rev. Fred. Denison Maurice was also lecturer 
here. 

‘The new hall and library are buildings of quite a modern 
date, the first stone having been laid on April 20, 1843, and it 
is unnecessary to take up your time in describing minutely 
what we have so recently seen. Mr Spilsbury gives a com- 


‘parison of the hall with that of other halls, and I will give 


three extracts which will, it is thought, be interesting to you. 
The dimensions of the halls of’ Lincoln’s: Inn, Eltham 
Palace and Christ’s Hospital are as follows :— ern 


Length. Width, Height, 

{ Feet, eet, Feet, 
Lincoln’s Inn . a iden iy ate ZO 45 62 
Eltham Palace . : TOL 5 36 54 
Christ’s Hospital =. | 187 51 47 


Many eminent men’ have ‘been connected with: Lincoln’s 
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houses turned their backs on each other, Lincoln’ House front: : 
ing northward to Holborn, and Chichester House‘facing south, |»: 
Between them the space is» 


oon 
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Inn, but as. they: are mostly lawyers. 1 will: not attempt to. 
characterise them lest I incur ‘condemnation under. the, ole 


proverb, ' 4 ah eee 
| Laymen rush i in 1 where lawyers feat to tread. a 


Still, ' we may cull one or two names from. the ist: se verte 
with Sir Thomas More, followed’ by Lord Keeper Egerton, | 
Dr. Donne, Wm Prynne, the Puritan, whose diatribe against 
plays, balls, &c, “Histrio-Mastix, the, Players Scourge or 
Actor’s Tragedie,” brought about several unpleasant con- 
sequences, such as fines,’ pa piloties, Due 
and, not least, the loss of two ears. . 
To resume, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir foln: Denham, the poet, 
Thos’ Sutton, founder of the Charterhouse, Geo, Wither, 
‘another poet, many law lords of this century and two great 
statesmen, Wm. Pitt and Geo. Canning, are amongst the list 
of members. 
“To end this ‘tedious brief history” I will borrow the eords 
with which the late Mr. Spilsbury closes his becie ce otaeteee 
Tittle” ‘Book, to which I may say I owe much. SE OH 


eras ey carate bata 
My task is done—a task that may recall POR ihe Ge to % 

And touch with life the shadows of the pasts © ‘ 
The courts, the chambers, and that ancient hall, 

Where names revered around their lustré cast— 
The sacred fane, where preachers. holding fast 

The pure calm faith, its;champions aye have been— 
All rise to view, then; shining forth the last, 

Far o’er the rest in. towering grandeur seen iu 
oe the late-reared pile, cel aoa and serene. 3820 a 


Nor: has it been less pleasing, sooth to say, linet: 
Within their oaken shrines in goodly ’ rows hee 
Those varied stores of learning to survey, ~ 
Whence voices seem to burst from their repose, 
To tell how laws, how creeds, how faith arose, 
While visioned forms of sages meet Our eyes, 
Who to the toiling student’s éar disclose 
Such words of wisdomas ‘his heart’ may prize, , 
To chasten, train and guide the hopes that in him rise, 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. * 


()" a subject so well worn as that of furniture, it would be 
; difficult, even in a brief paper like the present, to avoid 
going over ground that has not already been more or less 
completely surveyed, and I must therefore disclaim at the outset 
any pretension of setting forth anything that is particularly 
original or of dealing with the subject of English furniture save 
from an evolutionary point of view. By way of conclusion to 
a general survey of the subject, I would first glance therefore 
on the relations of history to furniture, and second on general 
principles of design and construction, with some indications of 
what I venture to consider should be the direction and tendency 
of our aims in regard to English furniture in the future. : 
Like all the other industrial arts, the making of furniture 
‘had its origin in the ministering to physical and social needs. 
‘The more lethargic races of primitive man, influenced by 
climatic conditions, would be content to sit on the ground, and 
the invention of woven mats, and afterwards of carpets, as in 
Asia, would be the natural outcome of such a habit ; but the 
‘more active races inhabiting colder climates, such as that of 
Europe. would find that sitting ona stone or block of wood | 
‘would be more convenient and save time. The weight and. 
difficulty of handling the block no doubt suggested the stool, 
and the development of the chair from this by adding a support 
for the back is sufficiently obvious. From the chair was_ 
derived the settle, which in time produced the couch and sofa. 
It is needless. of course, to enlarge on this part of the subject, 
since the evolution from the simple to the complex is a natural | 
physical law. I would, however, point out that to this day 
Orientals manage to get along very well with scarcely any 
furniture properly so called, while their floor coverings have 
been justly celebrated from a remote antiquity. The Western 
nations, on the other hand, had brought the art of furniture 
manufacture to a high state of perfection when it was still the’ 
custom to strew the floor with rushes: eg 
As the history of ornament is the history of the human race, 
furniture must have been the subject of decorative treatment in 
the remotest times, and whether we examine the actual speci- | 
mens which have come down to.us from antiquity, or con-— 
‘template ‘their representations in wall-painting, sculpture or 
pottery, we can satisfy ourselves that the ancients were skilful. 


designers ‘and workmen inthis branch of industry. eye | 


whicly i 1S claimed to. be the. cradle of civilisation and the ries 


* A paper. read’ ee Mr. ‘Lasénby Libexty before the = Applied Art 
Section of the Society of Arts. 


é orat EY 
| niture in the earlier times of the Rep 


| appear in records of the Dark Ages in Wes ( 


| imported from the néar East. 
: great length of time by the wave of ‘ 
| course with the Levant and the rem 
| preserved, at any rate, the tradition of bette 


| relieved only by the short but brilliant 


the restrained but graceful refit 
though at the same time it lacks: 
perfectly -decc 


‘of a rude and simple character, befit 
commonwealth, but during 
“emperors, the’ luxury and extravagance of ev 
life was reflected in the furniture. © a4.©: 
justly accused of being a corrupt ey 
citizen, gave 9,000/. for a table mad 
a table which had been the property 
‘Numidia realised 10,000/. at auction, 
furniture was the frequent employmé: 
and, in the case of the later‘ Roman pe 
‘materials i in its manufacture. Thus we 
lazuli, with legs’6fsolid gold. This reck 
natural cofisequence, and Roma: 
decoration, though extrem 
attained to the real beau 
The overthrow o 
from Europe, except that po 
and in consequence very few examy 


= 
> 


is at least probable that the bronze | 
silver. tables | of Charlemagne and so 
trated in illuminated manuscripts we 


Pyrenees civilisation was not so u 


North-Western nations remained in a state of ab 


Ireland and Northumbria. By. slow 
States improved | in their law and ord 
again to receive attention, until toward: 
century the Crusades, _which “have: 
their due in this respect, acted” as a 
to civilisation in general, and to art 
“among the chivalrous hosts who returned a 
homes, scattered all over. ‘Europe, bro ! 
some knowledge of the art of the near 
arch, the grouped column and the carved ca 
Byzantine and Saracénic architecture. a 
religious and climatic peculiarities, transformed © 
Norman or Romanesque architecture of the We 
hands of races who were freemen and war é 
superstitious, but: with a strong sense of 
thus ran its course for several centuries, 2 
marks on the art history of the human r. 
The baron’s castle, built and equipp 
became the military and pelitical cent 
cathedral, the church and the monastery were empl 
centres of social and artistic life, and w ere: fot 
period Christian in its art for both ecclesiasti d 
purposes. For the first time since the di 
symbolism became the distinguishing feat 
as the grotesque may be regarded as 
to literature, the humour of the people 


of the baron, spent in war and the ate, 
either to luxury or beauty in- furn: 
rudeness were still further the result : 
| by the lord and his retainers, who fo: 
custom of dining’ all together in the al 
family and immediate friends on the dais. 
“board,” as it was then appropriately call 
I Jaid on trestles, with long forms or be 
ornamented by carving, which wer 
meal, must therefore have nearly comp 
in ‘the hall. The private apartments, 
to the ladies of the household, “were mé 
The ladies’ rooms of course containe 28 
tension in the shape of bedsteads, coffers fo 
apparel, smaller tables and seats. These 
‘still benches or stools, chairs (often to ‘seat 
reserved for the use of the baron and 1; 
household. Couches and sofas were of n 

tion. ‘Iti 1S Curious to notice “that | even ae nf 


person ‘of highest! consideration, | one on 
and it has been suggested that this circ 
of the term we use. ‘to take the ch 


: ei te mae toasts 
‘where’ the: arts’ could 


rcastic allusions in prose and in verse and the 
; levelled against the luxury and ostentation of 
jigious- orders {during the Middle Ages sufficiently attest 
The furniture, though often richly carved, always 
made and well proportioned, was still, however, un- 
italy: wooden ; 
erived from what we call upholstery. .Cushions until 
eenth century were few and scanty ; a log of wood 
ed out served for a bolster, anda bed pillow of chaff 
sought luxurious. Still the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
ies are justly looked upon as periods of splendour in the 
arts. The furniture of our cathedrals which has come 
oO us, such as coffers, episcopal thrones, sedilia, rood- 
and altar tables, was worthy of these fine buildings. 
ilts of the woodwork in question are a too great 
e of. the stonemason, a failure to perceive the limita- 
wood as a material, and a certain cumbrousness which, 
bh appropriate in. farniture intended in those days to be 
‘moved, renders these pieces unsuitable for reproduc- 
modern requirements. — 
ether, the decay of the best traditions of Gothic art was 
to a natural decline or was hastened by exterior influence 
moot point. It is sufficient to note that its decadence 
ded with the commencement of the Renaissance. 
2 republics of Northern Italy, Venice, Florence, and 
Especially, by their trade with the Levant had become 
ingly rich and. powerful. by the commencement of the 
century, and the patronage of learning and the fine 
jong the upper classes had already become a fashion, 
amania. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
nd the consequent dispersion of many of the Greek 
ts, who fled into Italy with manuscripts, medals, gems 
es, may be said.to have inaugurated the revival of clas- 
ing and taste. The refugees were eagerly welcomed. 
nen who had been working after the tradition of Cimabue 
otto at once perceived the superiority of antique art in 
and the beauty which appeals to the senses, which 
asa revelation. The Classic in architecture was followed 
rse by the Classic in interior fittings, furniture and 
on, and in a few years Italy produced works which 
en generally regarded as chefs-d’ceuvres of the wood- 
Ss art. ! 
rance the new movement was delayed for a time partly 
ects of the terrible Hundred Years War, and partly 
tern and gloomy policy of Louis XI.; but the ex- 
ons of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. into ‘Italy brought 
the beginnings of the French Renaissance by Italian 
rs and workmen being invited into France by the king 
les. It was, however, reserved for Francis I, to 
pect that era of ultra-magnificence in architecture and 
idiary arts which, with certain interruptions, has lasted 
ntry to the present day. The French and Italians, 
ous peoples, endowed with great manual dexterity 
ion and fond of novelty, raised the household fur- 


randeur. The wood used was principally walnut, which 
n and easily cut and worked, lent itself with perhaps 
cility to the. over-elaboration so characteristic of the 
In Ye _ Though, again, too stone-like and architectural 
é S18; ¥g the early furniture work of the period was in many 
ts ellent, the construction good on generally sound 
leasing in proportion and outline, and the carving, 
lorid, appropriate to its place, and executed with both 
cy and dignity, and it is to be noted that French furniture 
4 the} period of the true Renaissance, in spite of occasional 
gances, never transgressed against good taste to the 
which Italian work ran-riot. The Flemings, the 
‘the Germans developed a Renaissance furniture of 
hich, while possessing. the characteristics of good 
t and directness of purpose in a high degree, never 
1 at the richness of design, or attained the refinement 
letail found in'the best French and Italian work. 
Renaissance was late in England While Italy nae 
the Magnificent | and his son, Leo. X., and France 
ncis I. had established an era of unexampled 
“every kind of art, at once learned and inspired, 
| were content to graft on the then existing debased 


1 _ : aR umsy., Classic detail, without appreciation or 
rstan 


Wars of the: Roses had swept away almost all 
nobility, and those who remained were much im- 
d he revenue of the Sovereign | was limited by the 
nd the ; great middle class was not yet in existence, 
Was only just coming into being. The unlimited 


$ country, and art whether in the guise of 
iture . cannot flourish — without - patronage: 
however, had a'greater ambition to rival the: 
© foster -art* in’ te ‘dominions, - Mugen 

ae at el ate whan 


Mea itera 


puns of ines of col or even of superior. 


there was little or nothing of the 


nd ‘fittings of the Renaissance to the highest pitch of 


he causes of. this are not very difficult, to: 


thé absolute monarchs of France and Italy were” 
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ll'wolsey, and some of the new nobility appear to have eres 
‘their best to encourage the new taste, and there are some. 
‘pieces of Renaissance furniture of high, excellence in ‘our 
‘museums and in private collections of the first half of the 
-sixteenth century., Though labelled “ English” it is more than 
doubtful whether these were made in this country 
were they were most probably executed by foreign. craftsmen, 


If they 


It is. difficult to believe that the same men who made these. 
pieces of furniture worked the heavy semi-Gothic fitments and 


joinery of the period which still exist 27 s7tz. 


The long reign of Elizabeth saw the rise of a real English 
Renaissance, which, while retaining signs of Gothic influence, 


-was yet based on Classic models, and withal exhibited traits of 


a distinctly national character. The growing wealth of the 
country, which enabled great nobles like the Earl of Leicester 
to keep up households of princely proportions, and the rise of; 
the opulent merchants of London and Bristol alike gave an 
impetus to the importation of fine models and skilled workmen, 
and to home design and manufacture. The very wealthy, pro- 
bably still by purchase from abroad or by the employment of 
Italians and Frenchmen, furnished their homes with carved 
walnut, with ebony and ivory ; but the well-to-do middle-class 
used the native English oak, which in the hands of English 
workmen took a distinctive character of its own — Incapable of 
the clean cutting and exquisite finish attained in working the 
finer woods, it yet was far superior for producing broad effects 
and massive outline. The nature of the material caused 
restraint in the employment of carving, and the result was seen 
in the development of a more truly decorative treatment than 
in other contemporary work. The exuberance of florid 
ornament, which broke out in this style towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, in sympathy with the debasement of the 
Renaissance in France and Italy, did not extend to any great 
lengths in the characteristic oak furniture of the period. 

‘Beginning with the reign of Henry VIII., this epoch saw a 
great increase in the number of different articles of furniture 
manufactured. The custom of dining in hall fell into desuetude 
in spite of the protests of the Church and of the old school 
of laymen. At first the dais was partially curtained off, then 
screened, and finally became a distinct parlour (or room for con- 
versation) or withdrawing-room. As the number of separate 
chambers became greater, furniture was made on a smaller 
scale and in more numerous pieces. In the private apartments 
chairs took the place of stools and benches ; these were not 
yet stuffed, but loose cushions were much used. Sofas were 
still unknown. The plate cupboard, as its name implies, was 
not enclosed, but an arrangement of shelves fixed to the wall 
and. garnished with silver and pewter cups and flagons An 
ordinary table stood below for drink and’ side dishes. The 
two together are the ancestors of the modern sideboard 

With the accession of James I. began what I venture to 
believe is the finest period of our national taste in furniture. 
The return of Inigo Jones from his visit to Italy, and his 
appointment as king’s architect, marks the commencement of 
an epoch in England which but for the Civil War and the sub- 
sequent austerities of the Puritan régime might have been 
more truly worthy in art, and perhaps not less ‘renowned than 
the period of Francis I, in France. James I was a born builder 
and quite appreciated the talents of his great architect, but 
Charles I. more especially possessed a refinement of taste and 
a love of the beautiful almost unique among the prominent 
personages of his time. His queen, as became a daughter of 
the Medici, was a munificent patron of art, and the sovereigns 
who entertained and honoured Rubens and Vandyke, and took 
part in the masques of Jonson and Carew, must be allowed to 
have beneficially influenced the art dev elopment of this country. 

It is not too much to say that the price of our liberties then 
achieved was the loss for the time being of our place as an 
artistic people. For more than a hundred years after the Civil 
War England cannot be said to have possessed a style or even , 
a taste in furniture, in decoration, or indeed in anything else 
of the nature of art. During the régime of the Commonwealth 
sculpture and painting were regarded as savouring of idolatry, 
and as everything pleasing to the eye was considered as sinful 
in itself, itis not to be wondered at that no encouragement was 
given by. the dominant faction to the production of artistic and 
beautiful furniture. 

This circumstance shows that religion has had a further 
influence on our national taste apart from supplying ornament 


with objects for symbolism. A shorn ritual and a gloomy creed 
have their reflex in the applied arts. 
exercised a potent influence on the taste shown in household 


Our climate also has. 


surroundings, and thé gilding, marble, carving in high relief 
and general glitter and brilliancy of the schools of decoration 
emanating from the South of Europe have been found incom- 
patible with a climate which necessitates a more indoor life, 
and consequently has produced a land of homes ; 

‘These circumstances, combined with the freedom of our 
institutions, which enabled the people to curb the extravagance 
of their rulers, as I have previously noted, have been answer- 
able for, the fact that in every oae, the English taste has had a, 


Mr eras ee hep eh 


Boe 
tendency to severity and simplicity, even when through political 
or dynastic alliances it has been most strongly influenced by a 
more elaborate and ornate style of decoration. —_- 

The Restoration brought a general relaxation from the 
austerity of the Puritan rule, but its effects on the decorative 
arts was little short of disastrous. The debased Renaissance 
of the period of Louis XIV. became the fashion at Whitehall 


and Hampton Court, and some of the furniture still shown at 
the latter palace proves that, in spite of considerable influence 


exercised on English fashion by Dutch models during the reign | 


of William III, the French mode continued to hold its sway 

in England. During the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
‘it bzcame more and more debased, until it culminated in the 

unspeakable Rococo of the Regency and Louis XV. 


This time of decadence, however, had its compensations, 


fiasmuch as the age which gave us Christopher Wren and 
Grinling Gibbons must be allowed to have been a brilliant 
period in art of a certain type. St. Paul’s is not only a master- 
piece of proportion and scale, but a mine of wealth to’ the 
designer for the study of Classic detail. I may mention, in 
passing, as a fact fairly well known, that the so-called Queen 
Anne furniture and fittings of twenty odd years ago was really 
based on some mantel and other fittings executed during the 
reign of George I., and never had any claim to be called the 
ievival of a style. Es 
Though, in my opinion, the furniture of the period of 
Louis XV. is the worst of any recognised style or school of 
decoration, yet it brought out the powers of a most wonderful 
group ‘of cabinet-makers and workers in ormolu. To a 


technical eye, many of these pieces show difficulties overcome | 


by sheer manual dexterity and skill which have never been 
surpassed, so much so that one is amazed to think how such 
workmen came by such designs—designs in which every prin- 
ciple of good construction was set at defiance and every canon 
of artistic truth violated, the outlines consisting wholly of 
curves without a single straight line to give an appearance of 
rigidity and strength. False in conception and meretricious 
in ornament, it’ was a faithful reflex of an artificial and 
corrupt age. 

But now arose a group of English cabinet-makers who in 
some degree raised their craft. out of the rut in which it had 
long been content to travel. Bad as the French styles had 
been, the English had made them even worse in process of 
copying, for they could not reproduce their exquisite finish. 
The work of Chippendale and his compeers, though far from 
perfect, or even of a high degree of merit, was undoubtedly a 
great advance on what had preceded it. It was the work of 
first-rate craftsmen, but of indifferent designers. The chimney 
and console glass frames were direct copies, except as regards 
general outline, of French work; the tables and cabinets a 
bizarre mixture of the same style with Chinese and Gothic. 
The chairs were undoubtedly the best of the works in question, 
though even here the backs, with their meaningless carved 
ribbons and shell'ornament, detract in many instances from 
their merit. Still the principles of good design were partly 
recognised, and they certainly paved the way for further pro- 
gress. The style of decoration and furniture introduced about 
this time by the Brothers Adam had immediate and wide- 
spread results for good. -Whether inspired or not by the 
fashion in decoration of the same period in France, and known 
as Louis Seize, or whether there was a mutual obligation, we can 
note once more that English taste beneficently stripped the 
French decoration of much of its over-richness of ornament. 
The “Adams” is the most delicate and refined of all 
styles founded on the Classic, and never errs on the side of 
ostentation or vulgarity. Its ultra-delicacy indeed often 
degenerated into a cold and feeble refinement, which rendered 
it non-effective for wall and ceiling decoration, but its inspira- 
tion of the work of Hepplewhite and Sheraton is what mainly 
concerns us in a paper on furniture. 

As I purpose returning to this part of the subject I will 
pass on very rapidly to consider the reason why from the 
time of Sheraton there was such a universal degradation of all 
the applied arts in England during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The great poverty and distress caused by the 
long Napoleonic war, as also the political unrest which almost 
resulted in a rebellion, may be mentioned as factors in this, 
but the principal reason was the enormous development of the 
machine industry, which brought in its train a rampant 


utilitarianism. The state of artistic industry in this country 


was at the lowest point of degradation during these years. As 
furniture and decoration were no longer objects of beauty, art 
patrons (apart from collectors) could only gratify their taste by 
the purchase of pictures. 
mous with art, and the age of Turner and Constable, of Wilkie 


and Etty, produced furniture the designs for which, as seen in: 
The dry. bones, » 


old catalogues, are veritable nightmares. 
however, began to be stirred, and Pugin and his coadjutors, 


by bringing about the Gothic “Revival, began what we. must ' 


hope to be.a lasting improvement in the public taste. It is: 
true that what Pugin accomplished was a mere galvanising of 
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‘that, too, the most perfect style, the Decorated. Sal 
-still more completely of one style, but that is Early 


the eye. 


on an average 12 yards in length, would, if drawn ou 


Painting at this period was synony-: 


fupkeee 


[Apri 6, / 


xe 


the dead Medizvalism which is impossible with mod 
ditions of jife, but the revolt he led against the abomir 
of the time was invaluable.; He cannot be justly called a 
architect, but he accomplished what a great architect 
have failed to do. The Gothic domestic furniture pro 
during the period from the rebuilding of the Palace at \ 

minster to that of the new Law Courts, which I take to be 
time covered by the Gothic Revival, though cumbrous, ger 
over elaborate and expensive, at any rate brought us t 
the first principles of construction and directness ‘of desig 


(Zo be concluded.) — : 


high as the nave is long, or, perhaps more accut 
transept. The cross or transept extended half the | 
the whole fabric, and the aisles just half the breadth and h 
of the nave added together. Like the New Jerusalem 

Revelation, the length and the breadth and the he 

Exeter Cathedral are equal. Very unusual, too, is 
unique, forthe nave and choir to have the same nu 
bays, and that, too, the mystic, and in cathedrals unco 
number of seven. And so'nearly exactly in the centre 
great middle boss of the transept (bearing, it seems, the 
of the Black Prince) that, if an axis were let down fro 
the whole cathedral turned round upon it, the great | 
west windows would as nearly as possible take ea 
place, as, of course, the north and south transept 
Another and chief characteristic is the perfecty unity o 
the interior as it exists, marred only by the introduction 
east window. It is perhaps the only cathedral in E 
which we can take up a point of view (viz. at the 
from which we behold one style prevailing throughout, an 


The supreme ‘and most glorious characteristic, howe 
Exeter Cathedral is its architectural harmony, in which 
it is doubtful whether it can be matched in the world — 
pillars and the vaulted roof exhibit an immense and al 
unexampled multiplication of regular and rhythmical 
Each of the thirty marble pillars is subdivided in 
minor but still massive flutings, 480 in all, of which 
240, are visible at one time. ' But it is in the vaulted 
the most astonishing effect of this kind is realised’ 
roofs of Chichester and Hereford are simpler, and la 
as of King’s College Chapel, show what may be done by 
and mazy pattern. But in the vault of Exeter the r 
repetition of parts reaches its acme. Each of the fiftee 
partments exhibits twenty-four facets, so to speak, a a 
angle to each other. Bold groining ribs divide the 
from each other, and are themselves so moulded as 
each one fifteen different surfaces, with intervening hc 
There are therefore nearly 60,000 surfaces in 
of them visible at once, every one rhythmically pla 
affecting the eye with an agreeable impression of 
shade.. It may give a further idea of the elaborate na 
the work to say that these surfaces and mouldings, | 


extend more than 4 miles. 


w 


: GENERAL... | 

Sir Richard Temple will deliver a lecture to-morroy 
the Royal Society of British Artists on “The Himalay. 
- The London County Council decided by a sm 
to spend 27,300/. on the conservation of No. 17 Fleet 
house with some historic pretensions. a: 


-. Mf. Jules Valadon has died in Paris at th 
seventy-six. He was a pupil of Drolling and of Cog 
portraits in the Salon were always sure to receive admit 
_ Whe Death of Mr. W. J. Anderson, in Glasgo 
deprived the world of an architect of much promise.’ 
chiefly known by his lectures and writings on architect 
especially by his “‘ Architecture of the Renaissance in It 
"An Exhibition’ of works’ by living British painter 
the Guildhall Art Gallery, will be opened on Monday b: 
Lord Mayor. It has been proposed that the exhibition 
continue open on Sunday afternoons. = 
-'@&  Stained-Glass Window which was executed 
cost of the late Duke of Westminster for the nort 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral was unveiled on Thursday, wit 
given by Lady Carnarvon ‘which is in the north choir ais 
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THE WEEK. 


Ar the meeting of the’ London County Council on 
Tuesday the proposal of the improvements committee, that 
_2,000/. should be expended on obtaining from eight selected 
architects designs for the elevations of buildings proposed 
‘to be erected in connection with the Holborn to Strand 
improvement, fronting on the Strand and on the crescent 
‘road to be formed between Wellington Street and Clement’s 
Inn, was brought forward for approval. Mr. EMpEN moved 
an amendment to the effect that a consultative committee 
‘of architects should be appointed to advise the improve- 
“ments committee, but it was rejected, and the committee’s 
proposal was adopted. The questicn of materials was next 
considered. It was proposed to restrict them to stone, marble 
or granite for the elevations. Mr. EMDEN suggested the 
use of terra-cotta without success. A concession was made 
to the opposition by the addition of brick to stone, marble 
or granite. Controversy arose over the following condi- 
‘tion :—‘‘ The architects in preparing their designs shall 
have regard to the possibility of the central portion of the 
" site lying between the new crescent road and the Strand 
_ being used for the erection of a public building.” It was 
taken to mean that the ground mentioned was to be used 
for the site of a new county hall. After discussion the 
stipulation was approved. It was also arranged that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should be asked to 
“nominate four of the eight selected architects. ‘The Council 
ef the Institute had informed the committee “ that in order 
“to secure harmony of design and good architectural 
_ character they feel it to be essential to the success of the 
_ scheme that each of the intending tenants be required to go 
for elevations of their new buildings to one of the finally 
_ elected architects; and they would further suggest that 
these architects might form a committee of advice for 
collaboration in the whole of the architectural scheme.” 


oa 
Att who have had experience of international exhibi- 
_ tions are aware that success often depends on accidental 
_ Circumstances. Good judges are not always able to say 

what will make or mar one. ‘There was sound reason for 
_ supposing that the 20-feet statue of a Parisienne sur- 

mounting the principal entrance to the art section of the 
| Paris Exhibition would be a hit. It was exactly the figure 
_ which would help to suggest the spirit with which visitors 
| should enter the exhibition. ‘They were not to look on the 
collections as grave subjects for the study of political 
economists and statesmen, but to accept everything as if 
arranged to give them pleasure. The commission for the 
statue was given to M. Moreau-VAUTHIER in February 
_ 1899. The material to be used was “staff,” which recently 
has rendered good service in the temporary structures pre- 
pared for the reception of Admiral Dewey in New York. 

The novelty of a work of art sometimes becomes fatal to 
‘it, for after a time the moods of people change, and they look 
~ On it with eyes that are tired by enjoyment. Instead of being 

a fascinating power the authorities have become alarmed, 

thinking the poor Parisienne must ruin the exhibition. They 
_ have accordingly decided that the statue shall be removed. 
' The incident is a proof that the contest between ancient 

and modern ideas is still being waged in Paris, and, as 
usual, academicism has gained a victory over modernity in 
_ Sculpture. 


7 
} 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution will be held at 
‘Leeds on April 25 and 26. The programme may be con- 
sidered as arranged. On the morning of, the first day the 

_ Lord Mayor of Leeds will deliver an address of welcome in 
| the council chamber, and, after the reading and discussion 
_ of papers, will entertain the members at luncheon in the 
_ town hall. The conference will be resumed in the after- 
noon, and in the evening the members will dine together. 
The second day will be devoted entirely to visits to works 
and excursions to places of interest, four separate parties 
being arranged for. The first will visit Kirkstall Abbey 


| 
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and inspect the works of the Leeds Forge Company (steel 
casting and forging, boiler flues, &c.), Messrs. GREENWOOD 
& Batvey (hydraulic and other machinery, torpedoes and 
ordnance), Messrs. JOHN FOWLER & Co. (locomotives and 
steam-ploughs) and Mr. ALrreD Cooke (printing and 
lithography). ‘The second party will visit Bramham Park 
and Templenewsam, and the third will visit York and 
places of interest around. The fourth party will go to 
Sheffield and inspect the works of Messrs. VICKERS, SON &. 
Maxim (armour-plate rolling and finishing, manufacture of 
guns and marine shafting, steel melting and forging and 
rolling of railway tires); in the afternoon a visit will be 
made to the new town halland to Messrs. JosepH RopGERS 
& Son’s cutlery works. 


THE open-air treatment for consumption which is now 
advocated by physicians of an advanced type cannot be 
properly conducted without the aid of suitable sanatoria. 
Indoor treatment is also essential. The buildings which 
have been improvised in England are not comparable with 
the continental establishments. It is understood that Mr. 
WILLIAM CrossLEy, of Bowden, has decided to expend 
60,0007. on the erection and fitting-out of a model sana- 
torium. Several sites have been suggested. As the require- 
ments of Lancashire and Cheshire would probably be first 
considered, it is likely that some place in Wales will be 
selected. ‘There are rumours that Delamere Forest would 
be peculiarly eligible for patients.. There is no reason why 
England should not be as successful as Germany in dealing 
with the new therapeutics. CHARLES II., who had lived 
in several parts of Europe, declared there was no climate 
equal to the English. The reason he gave was that it was 
possible to spend more hours out of doors during a year in 
England than in any country on the Continent. What was 
true of England in the seventeenth century is no less so in 
our time. In some places, it is true, towns have. super- 
seded open country, but there still is an area which is 
extensive enough to bring health to the unhappy sufferers 
from a disease that is supposed to be peculiarly English. 


WE have already referred to a case under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which arose from the injury of a painter 
who was employed by Messrs. Perry & Co., builders, on 
work at the Hampton Court station, where he was injured 
by an engine belonging to the London and South-Western 
Railway Company. When the case was first tried in the 
Southwark County Court, the judge held that the company 
were not liable to pay compensation. The decision was 
based on the concluding part of section 4 of the Act, which 
runs :—‘“ This section shall not apply to any contract with 
any person for the execution by or under such contractor 
of any work which is merely ancillary or incidental to, and 
is no part of, or process in, the trade or business carried 
on by such undertakers respectively.” The workman 
appealed. His counsel contended that the reconstruction 
of the station was part of the regular business: of 
the company and could not be considered as merely 
ancillary or incidental. Reasonable accommodation 
had to be provided for passengers and goods, and it was on 
that work the painter was engaged when he was injured. 
The Court, however, dismissed the appeal. It was held 
that the business of a railway company consisted in’ the 
carrying of passengers and goods. ‘There was no obliga- ’ 
tion apart from what was assumed in their special Acts to 
erect a station at any intermediary spot on their line. ‘The 
construction of the Hampton Court station or its alteration 
could not therefore be considered as ancillary or incidental 
to the main trade or business of the company. ‘The 
decision will have to be considered with attention by 
builders who undertake station building, and more especi- 
ally by their workmen. It is remarkable that the liability 
in the case of a workman who was indirectly employed by a’ 
railway company should be less onerous than it is with an 
ordinary individual who was not so employed, but the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act abounds in anomalies and 
no Court can remedy them. 
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THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. . 


XHIBITIONS of which the contents have been 
brought together on a concerted plan and which 

have a definite aim are undoubtedly the most interesting 
for those who consider paintings with attention. In such 
cases pictures cease to be fragments, for they all co-operate 
in impressing the spectator. But as everyone has much 
faith in chance, there is likewise interest in discovering what 
it can effect. A committee will write, for instance, to say 
a hundred owners of pictures. - Only a small percentage 
may care to part with their property, and the contributions 
offered may not be those which were sought. In the ex- 
hibition which follows pictures are to be found with strange 
and probably undesirable companions, which are not 
mutually advantageous, and as one of fortune’s freaks the 
irregularity is sometimes entertaining. The Guildhall 
Exhibition just opened is one of those cases. It is supposed 
to be representative of “living British painters.” But on that 
point we doubt if the ordinary amateur will be’ certain 
when he encounters some names. The pictures are 
said to form a loan collection, and by common 
usage the phrase means pictures’ which were obtained 
from private galleries. But nearly thirty artists have 
contributed unsold works from their studios. Dealers are 
also among the contributors. 
does not matter where it came from; but all similar 
exhibitions are expected to be as much evidence of the 
state of amateurism as of the state of art. We also know 
that when the Royal Academy closes pictures have to 
journey to exhibitions in the provinces as if they were 
strolling players. But it will be saddening if within the 
Guildhall Gallery we are to see works which have been tried 
in Piccadilly as well as in country towns and were found 
wanting. It will be a consolation to many painters to learn 
that the Corporation have opened an additional market for 
pictorial wares, but it should have been announced what 


are the conditions which those painters who have the 


privilege of admission to it are to comply with. The 
peculiarity of the exhibition may be explained in another 
way. We can easily imagine the library committee were 
disappointed in their appeals, and as a last resource were 
compelled to have recourse to artists to help them in the 
emergency. Whatever were the conditions adopted in 
collecting, the exhibition taken as a whole is interesting, 
but there are some pictures on the walls which, under the 
circumstances, must give rise to surprise. 

It is satisfactory to find so many provincial galleries have 
been able to aid by lending pictures. From the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool five have been received, including Mr. 
Briton RivikErRe’s Daniel. Manchester has lent two, one 
being Mr. Hotman Hunv’s costly Zhe Shadow of Death. 
The Birmingham Corporation own a landscape by Mr. 
NortH. The Corporation of Glasgow lend Mr. WHISTLER’S 
Carlyle, and from Leeds, Maidstone, Dundee, Nottingham 
there are also loans. The most important picture in the 
collection, the Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon, 
comes from the National Gallery, Sydney, and the Svene at 
Quatre Bras belongs to the National Gallery of Victoria. 


These inter-municipal courtesies are to be encouraged, but _ 


the London Corporation are not ina position to reciprocate in 
a manner. becoming their wealth and _ position. 
patronage has been too irregular and too economical to do 
much for art. Reputation is, however, sometimes ‘easily 


acquired, and any stranger who listened to the speeches on. 


Monday would imagine ‘that London. was able to hold its 


own in encouragement of the arts with any of the old cities. 


of Italy. We can therefore understand many owners of 
private galleries saying, when asked to part with their 
treasures, “If the Corporation are eager to obtain pictures, 


they are wealthy enough to purchase what they profess to 
esteem.” 


If we follow the order of the catalogue, which is deed | 


as under revision, or, in other words, is full of errors, the 
first picture we meet is Mr. CLAUsEN’s Peasant Girl. It 
was painted in 1882. Too many of the artist’s paintings 
of field hands are suggestive of white slaves, but this subject 
is not oppressed with labour. She is healthy, handsome and 
well clad, although not in the style of the fashion plates. 


ee blue dress and light blue apren suit the sobriety of the 
gure, 
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background of foliage. 


J. W. NortH was in a ‘happy mood when he 


popularity when it was first exhibited, it was ca 


If a picture is a good one it 


Their |: 


Falls the Even Tide is such a scene as” 


Tae is not reminiscent of any particular French depict. 


painter. It would be diffictat: to Boe m 
companion for this genuine and thoroughly 
than Mr. Hacker’s Daphne, which is a pale 
The pose is some 
but was adopted to afford a variety of con 
are not adapted to support a being that ha 


Szeet Meadow Waters of the West. Very 
be seen, but we have not only brown trees 
of various hues. One novelty is. the introdu 
in the foreground with ‘figures so coloured as 
to the landscape behind. Mr. AumMOoNTER’s Sz £ 
is a Sussex church near a creek, with a wo den 
across. It is solemn, but in its position it ap 
faded. The Ganne?’s West of Mr. GRAHAM gaine 


The idea is excellent—swirling waves as se 
high projecting: rocks, and which gain a 
the contrast between the action of. the 
the motion of the countless sea- -birds. 

Rivikre’s Daniel was painted in 1872, and th 
lionesses are as fresh in colour as when they wer 
This may be partly owing to the black gown of t 
for that colour is an auxiliary to most others. 
ences of expression between the beasts have aided 11 
success of the work, and the contrast betes 


the jem treatment ot classical pe The : 
to SHELLEY for inspiration, but it is needless to say 
‘‘ Epipsychidion ” is not a narrative of the loves 

ANCHISES. Itisa fragment of a poem which | was to” 
spond with the “ Vita Nuova” of Dants, and, in 

only an introduction to a larger work. The li ns 
duced are weak, and they become more so- 
proximity of Mr. "RivibRe’s. Fate and the hangers wi 
propitious to Mr. Marcus Ston& when they placed 
Love between the Venus and Mr. Anpry’s Azng 
Shakespearean picture is an admirable version o: 
of the renunciation, although the precedent of the 
painter who veiled AGAMEMNON is followed, fo 
see the back of Lear. In it, as in the 
Ricuarp III., the painter adopted the wise 
refraining from accepting the stage as a source of 
Mr. J. R. Reip’s Smugglers is boldly painted, but it 
too high for appreciation. In Mr. DiIcKsEE’ 
ghost and artificial light are elements, so no 
said to suggest its character, Far prefe 
CuRIstTIE’s Red Fisherman, in whe suc! 


a scene of diablerie.. aioe 
Lady BuTLER’s Ze 28th Ree oe 

should be as popular now as it was a quarter 

ago. sien: the colours are laid on thin 


blot which should be Rica out, ce ie 
greatly increase the realism of the picture. 
Queen's Diamond Jubilee is one of three repr 
the scene outside St. Paul’s which appeared — 
in the spor Mr. Crort’s pale 


a criminal of too common a toe 


all over the country, for it consists of no 
fields, a row of trees with a church in t 
is so entirely unaffected and is so excelle 
the picture is sedative, and many. Londo 
regard it with satisfaction. The Joon 
‘Mr. Oxsson, shows one of those confi ( 
nature , offers, but ele few. artists 


| 13, 1400.] ? 


uae of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon, by Sir 
OVNTER, measures 92 inches by. 138 inches. It is 
It to decide whether the artist considered the archi- 
ture or the figures should have more importance. It was 
ifficult task to recreate a style of architecture of which 
littie can be known; but the President, as became the son 
of an architect, has executed what he had devised with an 
2 stonishing skill. The red and gold columns, the combina- 
‘tion of metal and ivory and gold, the luxurious plants, the 
g old plate have the great merit of appearing to be derived 
frc rom something which undoubtedly existed, and which still 
an be verified. A more impressive ancient scene was 
never presented, and the figure of Sotomon obtains an 
enhanced interest because our imagination can credit him 
with the creation of so noble a palace. The portrait of J/rs. 
Fildes revealed the skill of her husband as a_ portraitist. 
‘The figure appears as gracious as before, and the contrast 
between the black silk and the red background is no less 
salient. Mr. Davin Murray’s iver Road is one of his 
landscapes which show his indifference to accepted rules of 
: Semposition. Here is a spot in which all things wear out 
t leisure : the river is lazy and merciful to the banks; the 
a d bridge of red brick and stone has been slowly settling, 
and the trees seem as if the leaves could not move. Near 
t is The Valley of Slaughter, Isle of Skye, by Mr. C. E. 
JOHNSTONE, a gloomy scene made gloomier by the treat- 
ment of light. The Zady of Shalott isa tempting subject 
on account of its difficulty. But it is one of those which 
had best be left to the imagination. Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
ve sion is not remarkably successful, and we suppose for 
many a year other artists wiil be indticed to repeat the 
experiment. Zhe Wild North Sea, by Mr. R. W. AtLan, 
is very rough but vigorous, and realises one of the simple 
I he piers which have to be so often tested by fierce 
ae 
The Guildhall galleries are not adapted for large ex- 
hibitions, and a painter who has any voice in the exhibition 
of his pictures would do well to object to their appearance 
‘4 the walls of the upper floor. Although it cannot be 
denied that excellent pictures are to be found there as well 
on the landing, yet the elevation somehow is suggestive 
of ¢ Mr. Fritn’s Witch- 
craft in the Middle Ages was painted in 1848, and at one 
time was much admired. It has the merit of exciting 
Sympathy with the accused, who appears to be a philosophic 
dame surrounded by men and women who have lost 
-control. There is no doubt it is dramatic, but that is 
a quality which is not in much request. Zhe Quarry Team, 
by Mr. StanHore Forses, shows four horses drawing a 
ge block of stone. It is French in style, accordingly 
colours adopted are in keeping with the stone, and the 
ion of both men and horses has something of its inertia. 
ndscape and Cattle, by Mr. SipNEY Cooper, was painted 
arly a quarter of a century ago, and time seems to have 
en mellowness to the colours. Mr. H. Watuis’s Zhe 
urn from Marston Moor shows a wounded soldier riding 
a cottage or gate lodge occupied by an elderly 
couple, where everything is suggestive of peace. When 
lypatia, by Mr. C. W. MiTcHELL, was exhibited in 
; Grosvenor Gallery in 1885 it was taken to be 
Tevyelation of a new power. The noble woman who 
at bay against the altar is no ordinary nudity. 
ere is, in fact, no suggestion of the model; she seems an 
bodiment of life that is about to be extinguished, but 
not vanish without one appeal to Heaven. In the Guild- 
it is hung at the end of a narrow landing, as if it were 
adapted to fillan awkward space. Mr. ORCHARDSON’S 
keting in the Honeymoon exhibits the colours he still 
, and it is not without humour, for the bridegroom 
s to be longing for the sweets which are being sold 
he little shop. The Judas of Mr. J. C. DOLLMAN is 
impressive than any picture of highwaymen. The 
er is in the desert, and the desolation seems an effect 
S crime. “The portrait of Miss Astor by Mr. J. 5S. 
ENT i is one of the artist’s most characteristic works, for 
ained by so few touches as to seem without con- 
In. a similar style, but more telling, is Mr. 
A ages girl in black wearing imitations of 
els. Mr. Hoox’s only work is Caught-dy the 
which | a sturdy little boy on a rock with two little 
ese ‘signals: to a~ tia it is very simple, but-no 
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other artist could realise it so well. Zhe Audience of 
Agrippa, by Sir LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, is universally 
known by means of engravings. It is a commentary on the 
life of a Roman statesman. We should like to see it in 
another position, for where it is hung it appears as if much 
of the sheen of the marble has disappeared, yet it cannot 
be said that the picture has in any way deteriorated. . The 
Ramparts of Gods Fouse, by Mr. J. M. Srrupwick, might 
be signed E. Burne-Jones. It is intended to represent — 
the arrival of souls in Heaven, but no man who was born in 
the nineteenth century has the power to realise a scene so 
out of variance with what is around us. A preacher would 
not be likely to employ it as an aid to a discourse about 
seeking the Kingdom of Heaven. Mr. F. Goonpatu’s 
Mater Purissima—a young woman bearing two doves and 
clad in blue and white—is one of those simple pictures 
which carry conviction. Admirers of the sea should con- 
trast the Atlantic Waves of Mr. Cotin HunTeER and the 
Lost of Mr. NAPIER Hemy. The treatment has much re- 
semblance; although the capricious hues are different both 
are alike natural. 

The Shadow of Death, by Mr. Hotman Hunt, must 
always hold a prominent place among examples of English art. 
But it should be judged from its original condition, and it 
is hard to understand how that can be known hereafter. 
Unless our memory is at fault the picture has changed. 
The colour of Curist has not only become more red, but 
the flesh is more rigid, and approaches towards a wooden 
figure by asculptor. ‘Theshavings, which appeared so light 
and characteristic, now look as if formed of a heavy 
material. The carpenter’s tools, the Wise Men’s offerings, 
the dress of the Blessed VirGin and other inanimate 
details exhibit the same power of perseverance in taking 
pains. Mr. Farp’s Worn Out does not represent an 
English carpenter, but a Scottish wright, who was watching 
by the side of his sick child. This will explain the fiddle 
and other accessories, the blue of the waistcoat, the muddy 
boots, which indicate the difference between the two 
classes. Mr. WHISTLER’S Thomas Car/yle is another example 
of thin painting ; it has had its migrations and has been 
exposed in several exhibitions both to gaslight as well as to 
sunlight, but we can discern no change in it, and it must 
be allowed it is not the only portrait by the artist which 
possesses similar power of endurance. 

By Mr. Watts there is only one work, a rather sma 11 
Cupid Asleep, in which the flesh of the child reflects the 
colours of the roses which are above it. // Buon Padre, 
by Mr. Locspait, deserves respectful recognition for the 
fidelity with which he represents the church in the back- 
ground ; the picture isa masterpiece. 4 Summer, Shower, 
by Mr. PERuGINI, three girls under a tree, is statuesque 
enough to serve as a model for a centrepiece. Mr. E. f. 
GREGORY has 4 Scotch Glen, true enough as regards the 
land, but so blue a burn is not: to be seen in Scotland. 
Too Late is one of those pre-Raphaelite survivals which 
make one wonder how the spirit which inspired them, 
which is not conducive to pleasure, could be supposed to 
be art, and how people with human feelings could endure 
such a picture before their eyes. We are informed ithe 
catalogue that ‘The picture shows a young woman in the 
last stage of phthisical disease, meeting the careless lover,. 
whose absence has been the cause of her decline.” No 
less painful to look on is Zhe Founding, by Mr. CayLey 
Ropinson. ‘Earless on high stands. unabash’d DEFor.” 
was Popr’s. description. of a writer. whose fame will 

‘last as long as his own. He was incorrect, for the 
creator of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”. was able to preserve 
the appendages which CHARLES LAMB calls “the handsome 
volutes to the human capital.” Mr. E. Crowe represents 
Defoe in the Pillory, the hieroglyphic State machine being 
supposed to stand in front of Temple Bar. The people sided 
with him on that occasion and decked the pillory with 
flowers. _ The incident is well depicted by Mr. Crowe. 

Mr. Byam Suaw’s Blessed Damozel is another celestial 
picture very rich in the colours of the costumes, but it is 
not exempt from the customary dreariness of such scenes. 
Sinbad Entering the Cavern, by Mr. A. Goopwin, will 
captivate all who have read ‘the “ Arabian Nights,” but we 

doubt if Mr. Joun Brett, who has a picture of Newquay 
close by, would approve of the way in which the strata lend 
-themselves to the artist’s fanciful disposition. Mr. G. D. 
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LesLinz’s Pot-Pourrt continues to be delightful, but time 
has not respected the faces which were originally so 
delightful. 

The contents of the collection, it will be seen, are varied. 
If the whole of the 115 pictures are not of the highest 
class, it may be assumed they are all sufficiently attractive 
to give delight to the visitors who will enter the gallery 
during the coming weeks. 


open. Many of them are unable to visit the National 
Gallery or the South Kensington Museum. It is therefore 
a boon to them to have’ an exhibition in the City which 
can be visited without cost, and which does not contain 


works which are too difficult to be comprehended by - 


humble folk,' 


THE RAFT OF ULYSSES. 


A STUDY IN ANCIENT CONSTRUCTION 
AND CARPENTRY. 


By the late W. Watkiss Lioyp. 


the account of the construction of the raft of ULyssEs 


N 
| upon which he was to leave the island of Calypso, | 


we have an example of the artifice by which Homer blends 
details of such natural simplicity with his most marvellous inci- 
dents as to prevent our ever feeling that we are quite beyond 
the bounds of the possible,-if not of the familiar. Poetic 
fiction here avails itself to admirable purpose of the same 
scheme which a prevaricating witness employs to give veri- 
similitude to his inventions—the apparently scrupulous 


introduction into the narrative of details which are quite 


unimportant relatively to the monstrous allegations which 
are alone matter$ of interest. So the poet by his specific 


minuteness on some matters blinds us to the coolness with. 


which, as if on the strength of an established character for 


conscientiousness, he takes much more for granted. The. 


difficulty which ULyssEs experiences when his ship is first 


struck by lightning and then shattered is so truthfully 


described, that it may easily not occur to the reader to 
inquire how it was that he could sustain life when he was 
swimming for nine days and nine nights before reaching 
the island of Calypso. Again, after the care the poet takes 
to explain how it was possible fur ULysses to construct his 
raft, it were ungracious and unreasonable to press him 
further as to how the hero could navigate it for seventeen 
days and nights without a wink of sleep. 

This, therefore, is an artifice which, after warning, it is 
well to be on our guard against when attempting to recover 
the precise conception which the poet had in his mind of 
this navigable raft. He tells us minutely enough some of 
the details of construction, but we are not free to infer that 
these are all, that he does not skip many others, and that 
the raft when complete as he imagined it, and expected it 


to be imagined, was not something much more complicated | 


than the description quite accounts for. No explanation or 
apology is offered for calling upon us to accept the narrative 
how, within the space of four days and without exhaustion, 
Uxyssrs felled twenty trees, squared them, drilled them, 
bolted together a frame of the breadth of a merchant ship, 
and fitted his craft with mast, sails and rudder—four very 
good days’ work indeed. After all this has been passed 
unchallenged, it is clear that we must not be too pressing 
for minute justification and complete details. The poet 
succeeds in conveying an impression that his description is 
complete, and when our object is simply to enjoy the 
poetry, we may consent to be hoodwinked. It is quite fair, 
however, after this desire has been indulged and due 
homage has been paid to the poetry, and it is quite worth 
while, to take the archeological point of view and inquire 


what particulars can really be made out as to his views upon. 


naval architecture—on the technicalities of construction 
which he conceived to be applicable to a sea-going 
craft. The construction of this raft was made the 
subject of an interesting and carefully. studied paper 


by Mr.'WarreE, who is understood to. have gained great. 
position as a river coach of the -young oarsmen of the’ 


Thames. 


of living at sea seems not entirely satisfactory. — 
gives an engraving to illustrate his interpretation of the 
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As a'ru'e, 200,000 people pass | 
the turnstile whenever one of the Guildhall Exhibitions is: 


by quoting the verifying Greek. 
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athena very nadia he’ engraves for. comparison 
Rickety as it looks, this is assuredly a more se 
craft, and it is simpler of construction—nay, it 
contended, is in more striking agreement with th 
the Homeric specification. ‘In’ this respect 
WarrE does not do himself, or his subject, o re 
justice ; that while he scarcely. provides a sufficiently I 
translation of the passage which is the basis of 
mentary, he does not consult the convenience of 


The following is extracted from a complete tr ns! 
of the “ Odyssey,” which follows the original line for lin 
word for word as closely as possible, and rende 
believed, in the nearest approach to the Homeric 
that the genius of the English language admits of : 
V.234. An axeof great size ‘to his grasp very fitly adj : 

' gave him, ~ 

235. A brazen, brought to a sharp edge on el 
attached was | 

A very beautiful Sys wood handle firmly tte 


ither 


¢ 


led the way on to 
The island’s extremity, where a 1 growth of ‘allt ! 
had sprung up, “4 E 
Alder and poplar and pine tree, rising up t to hee 0 
240. Seasoned already and very dry, which would float 
him lightly ; 
But when she had pointed out to him where \ was 
growth of the tall trees, ; 
Calypso, goddess divine, went | back | again 
dwelling. 
But on he went felling the trunks, and his w 
him rapidly speeded ; 
- Twenty in all he brought ‘down 
trimmed them, 


245. And very skilfully smoothed ee brought by 1 


‘and with the bras 


straightness. 

- Meantime Calypso, soi goddess, brought te 
augers, ; 

And then he drilled them all and matched them on 
another ; 

And then .with trenails and mortises! bolted the 
together ; - 

As large as a man shall fehatie hing: the otto : 
of a vessel, Fea 

250. Of a broad merchantman— -one who. of carpet 

good knowledge— i 


Even so great was the size that Uae wr pe 
his broad raft ; 


uprights, oe 
As he went on walaegs ‘and lastly with len 
timbers ican hance 


_ steer it ; 
And he fenced it from end to end with work 
+ sOSIETS; * 3. 
For protection against the waves ; ane ae read 
plentiful ballast. ce 
And in the meantime Calypso, noble godde 
robes $ 

For making sails, and these he Sian skilfully f 
26c. And in it belayed he the braces and he 
the sheetlines, Em te 
And on to the sea divine e by ae of levers r vm 


to enable ULYSSES to che and “smooth the ee 
that they may be brought pretty close - toget 
WarRE observes that a contrast is intended — b 
two tools by the notice with respect. to the ax 


sharp edge is produced _by being cae on both 
The metal of both tools is called Chedheos, Ati 


lation as onithe an Bniee to ‘the : 
Copper or bronze might seem more correct b 
established the word brass as the most ooh 


"euphoniously se Ue aati tan word for a A meta Z 
His conception of a: raft that has a chance |. 
He: 


ES et 


either pure copper or any bronze we are acql 
That the age of bronze swords'was a teality P 


4 ¥ 
APR 
yess of a whole army of genuine weapons recovered ' 
m the ruins of time, but the examination of these does 
yt explain how it was possible for axes formed of like 
etal to cut down oak-trees, as in the preparation for the 
neral pyre of PaTRoctus in the ‘TIliad,” or even the dry 
~ but still sound spars which fall so readily under the strokes 
_ of Utysses. However, the trunks being once felled, the next 
ork of trimming them of their branches and bringing their 
‘sides to a smooth and level surface by aid of adze and line, 
follows in order of course as specified. Then CaLypso 
A 
than one, as if for different gauges—and with these he bores 
$ spars to receive the trenails which are distinctly 
specified. The trenails are long wooden pegs fitting tight into 
the opposite holes prepared for them, and so clamping two 
ams together. Dowels or coaks, as well explained by Mr. 
RRE, are shorter and thicker ; they are thick for strength, 
would be available to keep beams which are laid 
ther side by side in their places against the force of 
1 from below, but quite short in order not to weaken 
the timbers into which they are inserted. 
_ Inthe-line 248, “ And then with trenails and joinings 
he bolted the raft together,” trenails is an accurate and 
doubted translation of the Greek gomphors.. Mr. WarRE 
nslates armoniest by “dowels,” but upon his own ill- 


“joinings,” is confirmed by a remarkable passage in which 
sRODOTUS describes the construction of Nile boats—a 
scription otherwise illustrative of the raft which we are 
engaged upon, “They square timbers two cubits (3 feet) 
mg, and lay them together brickwise (that is, so that one 
aber covers the joints of two beside it), fasten them with 
merous long trenails, and then cross them with other 
ers.” Then follows a clause which’ is of contested 
slation, as implying either ‘“‘they caulk the joints with 
blus,” or “they strengthen the connections with lash- 
” Whichever is adopted, it is clear that Zarmonzas is 
é understood as joints or joinings more or less close. 
dso we may understand Homer to refer to the good 
pentry of joints which, in conjunction with the trenails, 
ye solidity to the floor of the raft. It is quite inconsistent 
ppose that ULysszs, working like a ‘‘ man well skilled 
arpentry,” pinned together the floor of his raft entirely 
mbers laid parallel. The joints which seconded the 
ding effect of the trenails were of course not parallel 
Ss of timbers laid close together ; these would be weak | 
s which required strengthening. We must assume 
they are the notched or mortised joints of cross timbers 
intersunk into the lengthwise timbers at either end of 
There was no necessity for these timbers to be 
ought quite close to each other ; in fact, an interval gave 
Opportunity for the further security of lashing to the trans- 
se timbers. The word which A‘scuy.us uses to describe 
lenching of the rivets of the chain of PRoMETHEUS is 
Same which Homer applies to the knocking together 
the mortises and trenails. ULyssEs effected a firm joint 
heavy blows bestowed not only on the trenails, but also 
upon the mass of the timbers which were to be brought up 
) and held in close contact at the points where the trenails 
e inserted. ; 
_ The phrase of the comparison, “As large as a man 
Shall round him the bottom frame of a vessel” —shall round 
or circumscribe it—involves an allusion to the floc= of the 
being finished at either end with special adaptations. 
S, it will be seen, is the principle of construction of the 


pported responsibility. The translation, “joints” or | 
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beams even when strengthened by others crossing at right _, 
angles would certainly be crank enough, and nothing is said 
of any timbers laid obliquely athwart them to secure true 
stiffness. The construction, apart from such transverse. 
beams, would break apart forthwith. 

Lightly as the timber employed might. float, an upper 
construction is required if the navigator is to keep even his 
feet out of water. Accordingly ULysses next erects 


ings him augers—augers in the plural, therefore more | 


uprights or posts upon this platform very close together, 
and to these he attaches timbers which are called chria, a 
word which enters into compounds denoting benches or . 
yard arms, and thus manifestly to be interpreted here as 
transverse to the length of the raft. But it is still more to 
the purpose that the word occurs in the “ Iliad” and- 
“ Odyssey ” as the name of the half-deck of the Homeric 
ship which afforded footing, and the limited extent of 
which is shown by the fact that it might be occupied by a 
sleeper without interfering with the places and action of the 
rowers. Scarcely therefore in such a case as the present 
are we entitled to assume more of a deck than ULyssrs 


_ required to lie down upon, or perhaps even for a somewhat 


elevated seat from which to steer and manage the sail. 

The extensive upper deck which Mr. WarRE assumes, and 

at a height to allow a man to walk under it, exceeds all the 

requirements of the case, and is entirely unsupported by 

the implications of the text. ULysses, we then read, 

finished up his work so far with long efegkenides, a word 

which by its derivation and in agreement with the epithet 
seems literally translateable by “stretchers.” It seems most 
consistent to regard these as gunnels (gunwales),. the recog- 

nised completions of a raft, timbers laid to form a ridge 

along the edges. He then, as some protection against the 

wash of the waves, carried round it a fence of wattled osiers, 
and, according to an ancient interpretation of the next 

phrase favoured by Mr. Warrgz, backed it up with bundles 

of brushwood. According to an alternative, also ancient, 
interpretation, he put in a great deal of ballast. Mr. WarRe 

affords the best illustration of the superiority of the scheme 

of the raft here advocated, as compared with his own, by 

his engraving of the Oriental sea-going catamaran. 

The rest of the bold navigator’s arrangements explain 
themselves. But having brought the hero so far onward 
with his work, the least we can do is to see him off on his’ 


‘voyage :— 
The fourth day it was, and by that had all been entirely 
completed, 
And on the fifth Calypso divine set him forth from the 
island, 
When she had fully arrayed him in fragrant garments and 
bathed him. 
265. And the goddess deposited for him on board a skin of dark 
wine, 


One, and another a large one of water, and also provisions 
In a wallet, and also put in many dainties sustainers ot 


vigour ; 
And she sent forward a breeze unharmful at once and 
gentle. 
And Ulysses divine rejoiced in the breeze, and the sails 
expanded ; 
270. He then skilfully was directing the course with the rudder, 
Seated ; and never was slumber at all on his eyelids 
descending, 
As he to the Pleiades looked and Bootes the tardy in 
setting, 


And the Bear which also has of Wain the designation, 
Which revolves in the same place and ever observes Orion, 
And is alone exempt from the bath of Oceanus. 


ttamaran, of which Mr. WarRRE gives an engraving. 
‘His labours so far have formed a heavy and well- 
compacted platform, which the poet compares in respect of 
= to the frame or horizontal plan of a merchant vessel. 
Ve may translate the word employed as “the floor” 
vided we do not understand it to mean the deck. The 
Seems extravagant, but that is the poet’s business. The 
4s more than once referred to before there is an end of 
3 manifold-bound—fo/ydesmos, as if strengthened 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AX adjourned general meeting of the Institute was held on 
4 Monday evening last, Mr. Wm. Emerson, president, in 
the chair. 

Mr, Alexander Graham, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of Signor Michele Ruggiero, elected hon. member in 
1887. 


UC as. 

by lashing. So Aiscuyius describes the bridge of XERXES 

over the Hellespont as a raft lashed together with flaxen 
ULysszs is found to have a supply of ropes for his 
and the poet probably assumes and intends us to 

€, if we care to think about it, that he employed 

connecting or strengthening various parts of his 

1on. A mere combination of clamped horizontal 


| 


any 


i 
been the means of most unscrupulous behaviour on the part of: 


The President said the object of the meeting was to 
continue the discussion as to a reform in the law referring to 
ancient lights Three papers were read: at the meeting on 
March 19, and it was shown that the law relating to ancient- 
ghts was responsible for many acts of great injustice, and- had 


many persons The time had arrived when some action should 
be taken by the Institute whereby the law as it now stood 
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should be rectified by Parliament. He suggested therefore 
that a committee should be formed to draft a Bull for the 
alteration of the present law. 

A letter was read from the President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution regretting his absence owing to doctor's instruc- 
tions, but approving of the movement, and desiring the 
co-operation of the two Societies in the reform. 

The Secretary read the following from Mr. Arthur Cates :— 


Reform of the Law cf Ancient Lights. 
Every one interested in the establishment of sight and 


justice, and in the abolition of the tyranny and blackmailing 
perpetrated under the sanction of the present law of light as 
administered in the Courts, must be grateful to the practice 
standing committee for having brought the subject again 
before the Institute, and for having introduced its discussion by 
the three able papers read on the roth ult. 

For many years at intermittent intervals the subject has 
been considered and discussed here, resulting in the publica- 
tion in the Proceedings and Transactions of a large amount of 
valuable matter, which might now be collected and, so far as it 
may bear on the reform of the existing law, be republished as a 
convenient handbook for the information and assistance of 
those who may desire to follow up this discussion to some 
practical conclusion. 

Assuming that the resolution which Mr. C. H. Brodie 
proposes to submit to, the meeting will be adopted, it would 
appear to be desirable that no attempt should be made to 
devise some scheme for merely diminishing the evils which, it 


is admitted, the existing law as now administered permits and_ 


encourages—thus to a great extent accepting the present state 
of the law as equitable and correct—but rather the endeavour 
should be made zz/er alta :-— 

To investigate the principles on which it is alleged that 
such law is based. 

To ascertain the reasons which influenced the Legislature 
in enacting the particular clause under the alleged authority of 
which so much extortion is practised and hardship inflicted. : 

To illustrate the mischievous and unjust action of the law, 
and the opportunities it affords for oppression and extortion, 
and thus give good reason for the pressing necessity for a 
radical change. 

To inquire into the law of other countries on the subject. 

As regards rights of light which are manifestly encroach- 
ments on the servient tenement, to consider how such servient 
owner could be protected, by the really equitable and just 
system in force in Scotland, or otherwise, from the aggression 
of his neighbour—the real evildoer and first aggressor, the 
dominant owner. 

In addition to the references given by Mr. Brodie in his 
memorandum, much useful information in the directions above 
indicated will be found. My remarks in the discussion on the 
law of light and air—Proceedings, session 1880-81, No. 13, 


March 17, 1881, pp. 188-g1—contain much information as to. 


actual experience, regulations controlling the height of build- 
ings in relation to the width of streets, the French law, the 
Scotch law, &c., generally pointing to the necessity for a 
reform of the law, which will be of service in the considera- 
tion of the matter, but would occupy too much time to 
recapitulate here. 

_ The special committee appointed. after the above-mentioned 
discussion requested Mr. J. Leybourn Goddard (author of “The 
Law of Easements”) to report on the law respecting light and 
air as it existed previously to the passing of the Prescription 
Act, and to show how the law of prescription grew up before 
that Act was passed, what were the reasons for the passing of 
that Act, how that Act was brought in and passed through 
Parliament, and how the law regarding light and air was 
affected thereby. Mr. Goddard’s report was printed in the 
Proceedings, 1881-82, May 11, 1882, pp. 254-67, and clearly 
shows how little consideration was given to the question of 
light. The Prescription Act was the first result of the labours 
of the Royal Commission on the Law of Real Property, and on 
p. 263 Mr. Goddard sets out the few words in which this most 
important subject was summarily dealt with by Lord Tenterden 
without explanation or qualification—and thus became law 
without apparently any discussion or amendment in either 
House. ° 

Mr. Edward Stanley Roscoe, who was associated with me 


on that committee, also carefully examined the report of the 


Royal Commission and the evidence on which it was based, 
but did not find that the question of the right to light was 
specially discussed either by the Commissioners or the wit- 
nesses, and it seemed to him to follow that as the question was 
not discussed in Parliament, the Act was passed, so far as 
regards the right to light; without there being any reason for it 
and without any consideration of its probable consequences, 


and there appeared to him no reason why the mere fact of such: 
a measure being in the Statute Book should be, any argument. 
against its repeal, having regard to the circumstances under. 


which it became law. Mr. Roscoe’s observations will be found 
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in Proceedings, session 1882-83,'No. 15, .May 31, 
and. No. 16; June,14,-1883, ps E54i4°00 4.9 
In the Proceedings, session 1882-83, N6:-46, 

p. 96, there is a communication on the subject fro 
chester Society of Architects, in which they say:— 
gaining of an easement of light over an adjoin 
lapse of time only this Council does not cons’ 
and it would be glad to see the law altered. 
gaining an advantage surreptitiously is not in 
the views of morality held by the Council of thi 

In the Journal of Proceedings, vol. 2 | 
August 12, 1886, pp. 281-85, are ‘Reports on the 
Light and Air in Scotland,” contributed by Willi 
C. J. Maclean for the Glasgow Institute of Architec¢ 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association. = 

The latter report thus summarises the law:—“ I 
such servitude is regulated by express grant or 
cannot be constituted by prescription. In the la 
light and prospect is a negative servitude, 7¢. a servit 
virtue of which a servient proprietor is prohibited fro 
forming some act which, but for the servitude, he w 
entitled to perform. A negative servitude can ¢ 
stituted by a grant. It does not admit of po 
therefore cannot be acquired by prescription” = = 

Personally I am very pleased to have been able t 
this just and equitable view of the law to operate in 2 
extent in London. When, some thirty years ago, consi ted 
the Commissioners of H.M. Woods in charge of the estate 
the land revenues of the Crown in London, with ref 
the management of those estates, I advised that, in 
put a stop to scandalous litigation between the Crown 
resulting in blackmail or the crippling and cutting 
buildings and hampering the development of the e 
future leases should contain a proviso taking away fr 
lessee all right of light over adjacent Crown lands 
recommendation was adopted, and such proviso has si 
invariably inserted in every new lease ; shortly afterward 
came incidentally under the notice of the Master of the 
(Sir George Jessel) and was warmly approved by - 
proviso is as follows ;:— j Fiat SA Reed 

“Provided lastly: and it is hereby further agreed 
declared and this demise is made upon the expre ( 
that the said lessee his executors administrators a 
shall not by virtue or in respect of this present 
deemed to have acquired or to be entitled to neith 
or they during the existence of the term hereby granted ax 
or become entitled to by length of enjoyment pres i 
by any other means whatsoever in respect of t 
hereby demised any right of air or light or other ease 
from or over or affecting any land or hereditaments belo 
to Her Majesty not comprised in this demise but on the 
trary it is agreed and declared and the said lessee doth h 
covenant and grant with and to Her Majesty her hei 
cessors that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty her |! 
successors and for the said commissioner and commi 
and her his and their grantees lessees or tenants at all 
-hereafter to erect any new buildings of any height on ; 
belonging to Her Majesty not included in this demis 
raise to any height or alter any buildings now existing or 
hereafter erected on any such land as last aforesaid 1 
any such buildings or alterations as aforesaid may 0 
prevent obstruct or affect the passage of air or light 
premises hereby demised or any part thereof or to an 
building which may hereafter be erected on the la 
demised.” ca pe ae Ay 

This proviso has worked admirably: litigation 
prevented, the development of the estate has not bee 
by rapacious or cantankerous owners of dominant r 
rents obtained have not been affected, and no one ! 
injured by its operation. ALE Rie tak Calg 

Thus in course of time, when existing terms hav 
and the proviso will under the new leases ha 
applicable to the whole estate, the Crown est 
will by the operation of that proviso, and th 
decisions of the High Court in Perry v. Eames 
Wheaton v. Maple, be placed much in the sam posit 
-under the law in force in Scotland, and be entirely. 
operation of Sect. III. of the Prescription Act. 

The efficient municipal control of buildings ge 
the width of streets, of the height of buildings, o 
spaces in the rear of buildings, and the sanitary ena 
to provision of due access of light and air—shoul 
to meet the requirements of the Roman law) 
tude of ‘“altius non tollendi,” and to protect 
interests of public health, from those encroack 
‘and unscrupulous speculators, who are now to : 
held in check by the operation of the existing 
certainly require to be more rigidly controlled - 


owt 


ae 


possible under the building laws at present in force. « 
Every endeavour must be made to dispel the prevailing 
that the wrongdoer and offender ‘is the owner ni 
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ment, who, by building on his own land, takes away from 
ominant tenement something for which the owner thereof 
given no consideration, and has acquired in such a manner 
t the unhappy owner of the servient tenement has had no 
er of protecting himself from the acquisition of a right over 
and, seriously affecting its value and controlling its user by 
to the advantage of a stranger who benefits without pay- 
by the increased value of his land derived from the rights 
as so acquired over his neighbour: 
No mere palliation of the wrongs now inflicted on the 
ervient owner for the advantage and benefit of the real evil 
and first aggressor, the dominant owner, should be 
mpted, but the aim should be to establish as a principle 
‘no indefeasible right to light should be allowed to be 
ed by mere effluxion of time or otherwise than by an 
ess contract between the owners of the dominant and 
rvient tenements. . 
Mr. C. H. Brodie, on behalf of the practice standing 
committee, moved the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting considers an alteration in the law of 
ent lights to be urgently needed, and requests the Council 
ut itself into communication with the Council of the 
Sur eyors’ Institution without delay, with a view to the 
peration of that body in taking such steps as may be 
ssary to secure an amendment.” 
*rofessor T. Roger Smith seconded the resolution. 
Messrs. E. T. Hall, T: Blashill, Delissa Joseph, E. W. 
adson, W. M. Fawcett, J. Douglass Mathews and Professor 
err supported the motion. 
‘The resolution was carried unanimously. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


\ T a meeting of this Association, held on the 5th inst, the 
4X following letters, written in acknowledgment of printed 
es of the address delivered at the opening of the session by 
president, Mr. Jas. Bruce, W S., F.S.A.Scot., were read by 
le hon. secretary, Mr. T. Fairnbairn:— 
‘Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, M.P., wrote:—I read with great 
rest Mr. Bruce’s address to the Architectural Association 
h you were so good as to send me some time ago. I agree 
him that there are historic buildings in Scotland which 
tve to be put into better order, though I think our genera- 
as done a little better than its predecessors, It is, how- 
difficult to urge any action in such a matter on the 
t except in particular instances or with a definite 
d we must look to associations such as yours 
de us. Four sessions in the House of Commons 
convinced me that general discussions are quite 
ess, and so are all attempts to urge a change of general 
icy on the public offices. It is some years, I think, since 
of the historic monuments in Scotland have been destroyed 
lefaced for public purposes, and we can do no good by 
‘ing now over old destructions such as that of the fine 
at Stirling. In France such a work might be recon- 
d from the book which happily preserves its design, but 
ernment is never likely to undertake such reconstruc- 
For such work we must depend on private generosity. 
it there must be cases in which buildings in the occupation 
Crown or the Government could by the removal of parti- 
1s, additions and the like be restored to their original state 
d relieved of the uses to which they are now put. Such 
could, I think, be urged on the Government with hope of 
$, and it would be very useful if your Association could 
‘e a note of them. 
Lewis M‘Iver, Bart., M P., wrote:—I have read with 
interest the address delivered by Mr. James Bruce at 
ening of the present session of your Association, and 
ecially that part of it which deals with the ancient historical 
mMuments of Scotland. I agree with every word he says on 
“subject, and I think it would be a fitting task for your 
iation to undertake to organise a crusade in favour of 
at he advocates. I think, if for once upon a non-contro- 
al question like this you could bring all the Scottish members 
ther without respect to party, Government could hardly 
disregard their combined demand. In the past the subject has 
en taken up sporadically, and by advocates who have neither 
_ the ear of the Government nor of the House. As a consequence 
ase has been to some extent discredited, and I think a 
fully-worded memorial embodying Mr. Bruce’s admirable 
ment and calling upon Government to put an end to this 
ndalism, and signed by all the members for Scotland, ought 
ch a matter to be irresistible. 
Ar. W. H. Hole, R.S.A., read a paper on “ The Relation of 
| Painting to Architecture.” Mr. Hole complained of the 
Bey veelect of mural painting in our public buildings. He 
ted on the trinity of the arts—architecture, sculpture and 
iing—pointed to the service of colour to architecture, 
ed for.its restoration and pointed to examples of the past 
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as an incentive to modern emulation. Difficulties in the way 
of departure from custom were the apathy of the public towards 
art, the question of cost and the need of special training. 
These, he held, were not insurmountable, and the public must’ 
be'shown that beauty is useful, and that in the end money 
wisely expended upon the embellishment of a building returned 
a most excellent interest. 

On the 7th inst. the members of the Association visited 
Balvaird Castle and Edenshead. Mr. Thomas Ross, in the 
course of a description of the castle, said that the earliest men- 
tion he had seen of Balvaird, or Baleward as it was called, was 
in a “Gift by Henry of Freslay, lord of Fourgy, to the Abbot 
and Convent of Cambuskenneth, in return for the benefits and 
honours conferred by them on himself and his predecessors, 
and for the salvation of his soul, of the mill of Arringrosk,” &c., 
dated July 27, 1295, in which he bound himself to compel his 
tenants to use the mill, and the tenants of Balvaird, unless they 
or their master could show that they were not bound to come 
to the mill. There were numerous other charters, confirma- 
tions and memoranda connected with the church of Arngask 
(Atringrosk) and the mill between the years 1281 and 1521. 
From one of these, of date 1513, it appeared that “ Margaret 
Barclay, spouse of Sir Andrew Murrey, knight, dwelling on the 
lands of Balward, for her interest, as heir of Henry Freslay and 
lady of the lands of Arringrosk and Fourgy,” had been cited to 
give reasons for the “unjust erection of the mill of Balward,” 
to the prejudice of the Abbot and Convent of Cambuskennetl:. 
The case was submitted to Gavin Dunbar, Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews, and he ordered the mill to be demolished. The 
case was appealed to the Pope, who appointed Hugh Spens, 
provost of St. Salvator College, and David Spens, canon of 
Moray, to decide the case, which went in favour of allowing 
the mill of Balvaird to stand—dated at St. Andrews, Novem- 
ber 21, 1521. The Sir Andrew Murrey was either the second 
or third son of Sir William Murrey of Tullibardine, and about 
1491 he married Margaret Barclay, and by them the Castle of 
Balvaird. was built The party then drove to Edenshead, 
where, after the old house and the site of the Roman camp had 
been described by Mr. James Bruce, the members were pro- 
vided with refreshment by the President. Mr. Ross was then 
thanked for acting as leader, and the Rev. P.M. Herford pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Bruce for their hospi- 
tality. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN CRETE. 


HE Athens correspondent of the Z7zszes writes under date 
of April 3:—The excavations recently instituted on the 
site of ancient Knossos, near Candia, under the joint direction 
of Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. D.-G. Hogarth, have already 
begun to furnish important results. On the hillside opposite 
the famous “Palace” site at Kephala a Mycenzan building 
has been discovered by Mr. Hogarth, which, so far as it has 
been cleared, seems to consist of three halls, in two of which 
stand square pillars—a feature not hitherto apparent in struc- 
tures of this period, except in a rude form at Phylakopi in 
Melos. The walls were faced with thin slabs of white gypsum, 
many of which remain in their places, and the floors are paved 
with similar slabs. The masonry presents novel features, 
among these being masons’ marks in the “Cretan script.” In 
what was apparently the tank of the house were found about 
forty vases, mostly capable of restoration, and all of the pre- 
Mycenzan period. They are of a painted ware only found 
hitherto in the Kamareri cave on Mount Ida. In the building 
itself have been found several gems and beads, obsidian tools 
and miscellaneous objects, besides hundreds of fragments of° 
Mycenzean vases, more varied and elaborate in design than 
any yet discovered, even at Mycenz. The building, which is 
perhaps a temple, contains no trace of anything Roman or 
Greek. Preliminary excavations at Kephala were begun by 
Mr. Evans on March 27. The Cretan Government is render- 
ing every assistance to the operations. 


Sir Henry Bemrose, M.P., presided on the 2nd inst. over 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the Derbyshire Archzo- 
logical Society, held at the Technical College, Derby. The 
annual report dealt with the proceedings of the Society during 
the past year.. The report and balance sheet, a very satis- 
factory one, were adopted, on the motion of the chairman, who 
spoke of the great good done by the Society in stimulating 
interest in archeological work in the county. The officers 
were re-elected, Mr. W. Mallalieu consenting to undertake, 
pro tent, the duties of hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur Cox, being 
prevented by pressure of business from discharging the duties 
of that office for the present. Two interesting papers were 
read, one by Mr. Ward on the subject of “ Roman Derbyshire,” 
and the second by Mr. Arnold Bemrose on “ The Evidence of 
Volcanic Action, Earth Movement and Ice-work in some Rail- 
way Cuttings near Ashbourne.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. ; 


DurING a great many years Mr. G, DE Paris has been 
exhibiting water-colour drawings of scenes in Sussex, which 
are well known to most visitors to Brighton. In the old 
churches especially he has taken great interest. He has 
now completed about 1,000 illustrations of them, including 
not only views ofthe buildings, but of :ancient fonts, 
windows, porches and other details. *As the studies were 
commenced in 1850, they embody the labour of half a’ 
century. Asa rule, they all show the buildings before any 
restoration was attempted, and hence they have a unique 
value as records. The catalogue of the drawings occupies 
about fifty pages. So complete a collection should not be 
allowed to be dispersed, for: it will have a permanent 
interest for Sussex people. | It is without a rival, and few 
artists would have the enthusiasm, perseverance and self- 
sacrifice which are needed for the preparation of a similar 
series of views. Sussex is not enterprising, but with the 
aid of the influence of the members of the Archzological 
Society there ought to be no difficulty in  securing.the 
drawings which Mr. G. pE Paris has prepared. 


THE volumes of the Proceedings of the South African 

Association of Engineers having its headquarters ‘in 
Johannesburg never appeared so interesting as the latest we 
have received. . It seems incredible that science could be 
studied amidst preparations for war. Indication of the 
indifference to.ordinary business is, suggested, by the 
following: note in -the report :—‘‘ For some time past the 
Council have thought it wise to discontinue taking in the 
periodicals they had: been in the habit of doing, as they 
found so little use was made of them by members.” State 
affairs alone, we suppose, were considered when there was 
leisure. The difficulty of dealing with the Boer authorities 
is also evident from the statement :—‘ Some little time 
back the wisdom of. an application to the Government of 
the South African Republic for a charter was mooted. It 
was then thought wise not to press the matter, but, as the 
Council now note that this privilege has been granted to the 
Society of Accountants, they feel that further steps should be 
taken to endeavour to secure a charter for this Association.” 
The desired charter, we suppose, will eventually be 
granted by British authorities. The acknowledgment of 
the indebtedness of the ‘Transvaal to the members is also 
remarkable, for the burgomaster said:—‘‘ What the Rand 
was to-day was due to the engineers. He wished the 
Society every success. He hoped that the engineers would 
prosper in the country, every one of them without 
distinction, and that their career. would advance them, not 
only in the engineering profession, but also in their pockets, 
so that they might in time retire and- live on the proceeds 
of their work. He hoped other societies would také 
example by the Association and work for the furtherance 
of science in general, because without science the country 
could not proceed. He trusted that they would get many. 
more men of the stamp of those present, for the country 
would not progress without them. By their acquisition the 
country would become prosperous, and every man would 
"be able to live and make his money.” Yet in spite of all 
the burgomaster said’ the members were treated as 
Uitlanders, and as inferior to the ignorant peasants who 
were enriched by engineering science. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. WESTMINSTER ABBEY: NORTH SIDE, CONFESSOR'S TOMB. 
NORTH-EAST SIDE, CONFE38SOR’3 TOMB. THE ABBOIr’S PEW. 


ie the thirteenth century, when the ConrEssor was- 
. decreed to be one of the saints, there was so much 
delight in England that, if ecclesiastical laws allowed, West- 
minster Abbey could easily have been made the abbey of 
St. Edward instead of St. Peter. But at least there was no 
impediment to the erection of the most magnificent shrine 
which the art of the time could produce. Accordingly 
one was erected in a position which was peculiar, for the site 
was between the high altar and the lady chapel... A mound 
of earth was formed for a base, in order that the shrine 
upon it might be visible to people in all parts of the Abbey: 


Only those who are able to judge from fragments can ' 
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front and mosaic floor, it must have present 


| fervour of the pious pilgrim. It is supposed that Abl 


The shrine was completed in 1269.. The arched 


‘was more than an ordinary structure of mosaics’ 


feretory is described as having been covered with plate 


workmanship exceeded the materials. ~ In the libr. 


inclined surface corresponding with the aisle roof is 


‘are Jaccs’s pillows or Parthenon friezes. 


‘a Se dba Seahorse 
E 


realise the splendour of the shrine in its pristine days 
late Professor DONALDSON considered it must have be 
comparable with the shrines ‘at Cologne <and’ Aix] 
Chapelle. He said that with‘ its spiral columns r 
at each angle, its complete mosaics, niches filled wit 
precious relics, gable ends flanked with — aianaeld 
and sloping roof enriched with panels, its alta 


imposing spectacle sufficient to awaken and exalt 
p g sp 


Wark, who was appointed in 1263, had visited Rome ane 
brought back with him coloured ‘stones, porphyry, mos 

and other materials for the shrine, as well as artists ‘w 
were able to utilise them. The mosaic paviour was nan 
Oporicus, and PETER of Rome ’éxecuted the glass mo: 


were intended for the accommodation of inval 
knelt in them in the hope of a cure through the Con 
efficacy. The late Sir GILBERT Scott considered tha 

shrine was at times protected by a cover, and he fou 
three holes immediately over it in the vaulting of the 
through which, he believed, the cords passed by whic 
cover was raised. It should be remembered that the shrin 


porphyry. In KrrEpr’s History (1680) the upper part 


the purest gold, set about with’ precious stones. Dart 
scribes it as of gold and precious stones, adding that 


Westminster Abbey there is an old Service Book of the 
of RicHarD II., and the initial letter of the servic 

Edward’s Day contains a rude representation of the mor 
ment, as a stone erection, with a very rich golden or gilt shri 
above, set with precious stones. The form of the shrin 
is represented: in the drawing as something like the roa 
of a cathedral without the lower walls. It has the — 
roof, the clerestory and the principal roof, and on 


sentation of the king in his robes, probably a work in e 
The superstructure over the cornice we need not say 
longs to a much later time. It was set up in the reign 
James II., but probably was ‘only intended as a model 
some contemplated addition, which it was supposed wot 
add to the dignity of the shrine. For modern visitor 
most interesting object in the chapel is not the shrine, 
the Coronation Chair, of which’ a view appeared last y 
The mysterious stone which is under the seat is su 
have been the pillow which supported Jacos 
and which was afterwards carried to Egypt, 
and Spain’and finally to Ireland. On-the Hill o 
became “ Lia Fail,” or'‘ Stone of - Destiny,” and ¥ 
to confirm the election of the Irish ‘kin; 
who received most votes was worthy t 
dumb, but if unworthy there was a groar 
thunder. Fercus, who founded the Scottis 
brought it with him as a charm, and in a.p. 840 it wa 
at Scone, which became the Scottish Tara. Geolo 
now say it is simply a piece of Scottish 
stone, a conclusion which at least is~ not fa 
the traditions of its journeys.. Epwarp I. was no 
and he prized the stone as an inestimable treasure 
sat on it when he was crowned King of the: Scot: 
proposed to have it fixed in a bronze chair and 
the Abbey. The chair was, however, made of wo 
painter who was employed in the Abbey was en 
with its decoration. Efforts were made at subsequen 
to have it brought back from Westminster to Sc 
London does not part with stones, no matter whe 
| The c 
chair was made by order of Wittiam III. The: 
screen against which the chair is placed was surm 
a sculptured frieze, which is now defaced. It con 
fourteen subjects relating to the history of the Co 
the last being “the dedication of EDWARD THE 
FESSOR’S church.” ; tat 6 es 
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DESIGN FOR COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHY 


“STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE. THE 
| GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


/ WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE .CHURCHES 
pags Shots “i REFERRED TO. 


By T.- FRANCIS BuUMPUS, 


_ Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays 
5 among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


The Works of Henri and Alfred Gerente. 
SSG sae (Continued from page 227.) 


wo very interesting names in connection with this, the 
wae most important of the arts ancillary to ‘architecture, are 
_ now presented to our notice, those of Henri and Alfred Gerente, 
of Paris, both of whom became so intimately associated with 
the great ecclesiological movement in this country as to render 
indefensible any omission of them from the history of stained- 
glass in England since the Gothic Revival. 

> Henri Gerente,* the elder and more accomplished of the 
brothers, died at the early age of thirty-five, before some of the 
most refined works which he had projected for our churches 
could reach their accomplishment, and just at the time when 
. he seemed to have been raised up to achieve great things and 
to take the place of a leader in this branch of the great Gothic 
“movement. Although he had paid more than one visit to this 
country since the revival of ecclesiastical architecture at the 
beginning of our Queen’s reign, it was not until the year 1847 
that Henri Gerente became acquainted with certain members 
-of the Cambridge Camden Society, during their investigation of 
some modern stained-glass in the churches and college chapels 
of the sister University On this occasion Gerente had been 
sent to Oxford by the Government of Louis Philippe to examine 
a BECY valuable collection of drawings of architectural and 
:. monumental ‘remains which, after having been made for the 
French Crown, had, in consequence of the great Revolution, 
found its way into the Doucean collection. It was during this 
visit to England that, wishing to study:and to take tracings of 
‘the thirteenth century glass in the windows of the corona at 
Santerbury, the authorities of that cathedral, to his great and just 
D ndignation, refused Gerente permission to exercise his pencil 
| within its walls ;+ indeed, it was only in consequence of its 
being in question that he was to work for that church that he 
was, but a very short time before his death, enabled to obtain 
t e sought- for permission | t 
a 


Ny 


_ “* An Englishman on his mother’s side, Henri Gerente was born in 
1814, the same year as the great church architect so lately taken from us, 
nd with whom in his most sumptuous creation he was, singularly 
enough, selected to collaborate. Entering the Ecole de Médicine, 
Gerente studied there for four years, but soon abandoned the practice 
‘surgery for the more congenial pursuits of archzeology and the fine 
s. Hestarted on his career as an artist in stained-glass in 1841, his 
toons, for which during the previous five years he had been 
assiduously collecting material, being executed at Choisy-le-Roi and 
€ sewhere. Soon after this he produced windows of, for the time, 
é. than ordinary excellence, and which subsequently found 
sitions in Notre-Dame de la Couture at Le Mans, and the then 
1 cently-erected church of Bon-Secours, near Rouen. When the 
estion of restoring the windows of the Sainte-Chapelle at Paris came 
ander consideration, Henri Gerente was selected, after a severe com- 
petition, to carry out that important work, This was in 1847, and for 
he next two years study of the vitreous decoration of this gem of the 
ge of St. Louis engrossed Gerente’s almost undivided attention. 

pon his. death, a couple of years later, the work was placed in the 
nds of. M. Lusson, the authorities completely ignoring the claims of 
he artist’s brother, Alfred. 

+ Sir Gilbert Scott met with a similar piece of drusquerie from the 
lapter of the same. cathedral a few years earlier, when he wished to 
ike some sketches of Archbishop Peckham’s tomb for the Martyrs’ 
emorial at Oxford. ‘The Chapter of Canterbury,” relates Sir 
Ibert in his ‘* Recollections,” ‘had presented three fine blocks of 
aen stone for the statues of the three bishops. I much desired to 

sketch carefully for the benefit of the monument the details of the noble 
-siee of Mchbishog Peckham, and took occasion to stop at Canterbury 
Te or the purpose. The verger, however, soon told me that no sketching 
; ‘could be permitted without an order.. The Dean (Bishop Bagot [of 
fee Oxfcr dj). was away at his See. Canon Peel had gone out. Archdeacon 
sane. whom I knew, was not to be found, and my last resource was 

r. Spry. I called at his house and sent in my name, with full parti- 
-eulars of my mission and its objects. The Reverend Doctor was at his 

acheon. ‘I heard the ‘knives and forks rattling,’ no ‘sweet music to 
cy. 


Ne 


and after more) than one attempt was sent off with a peremptory 
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ye as ‘It had been arranged for Gerente to fill the large Romanesque 
let in the south aisle of the choir with his glass. Upon his death 
49 the. eae was to have been’ executed by Mr. Chas. Gibbs from 
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On coming to make his tracings of the Canterbury glass, 


which there is every reason to believe is fully equal to the finest . 


| work at Chartres, Auxerre and Sens, both in design and execu- 


tion,* he found it in such a state that the substance could be’ 


scraped off with the finger-nail to a considerable depth. 


The assiduity with which Henri Gerente studied the mosaic. 


glass in these four great Early Gothic piles bore fruit later on 
when he was entrusted by Dean Peacock with certain windows 
in his cathedral of Ely, whose restoration, under the guiding 


the brothers Gerente fas that church completely threw into the 
shade the contemporaneous productions of our own glass 
painters. The windows fixed in Ely Cathedral. during Henri 
Gerente’s lifetime are the two Romanesque ones _ illus- 
trating the histories of Joseph and Moses in the south 
transept. The first works of 
executed in England, they are invested with a more than 
ordinary interest. Red being :the dominant hue in the one and 


blue in the other, the two set off each other very happily, much 
of the excellence being attributable to the fact that their author 


hand of Scott, had about this time (1847-48) begun to assume a. 
tangible stone ; indeed, the windows designed and executed by ° 


their accomplished artist . 


was a true artist, not a mere archeologist or a restorer of: 


painted glass nor an antiquator, but oné who had: laboured for 
the general effect as well as for the perfection of one detail or 
the other, and who always took into account the locality for 
which he was working. 

Through the instrumentality of Beresford Hope—one of 
the earliest, ablest and most zealous pioneers of the Gothic 


movement—Gerente was entrusted with the vitreous decoration. 


of the Cambridge Camden Society’s “Model Church”—All 
Saints, Margaret Street, his design for the great west window 
being based upon a study of the celebrated Radix Jesse at the 
east end of the choir at Wells.t 

The realisation of this scheme its accomplished projector 
did not live to witness ; 
was ever seen in England was that on which he met: Mr. 
Butterfield and others interested in the promotion of All Saints. 
Church, to finally settle the scheme for the iconography of its 
painted windows. 

The circumstances attendant upon the death of Henri 
Gerente, which occurred on August 6, 1849, were very sad. 

The meeting alluded to above had taken place during the 
summer of that year, and among other architects and artists. 
upon whom this accomplished man called. during this, his last 
visit to our shores, was Sir. Gilbert Scott. Gerente had just 


indeed, the last day Henri Gerente- 


lost his father by the cholera, which had‘been very prevalent | 


in France that year, and after watching him through his illness 
had been seized with such a panic that he fled precipitately to 
England, convinced that if he stayed in Paris he should die of’ 
it. A fortnight after this visit of Gerente to Scott, the 
French ecclesiologist, Pére Martin,{ called upon the latter, and. 


cartoons by Richard Carpenter, who, it may not be generally known, 
designed the quiet unobtrusive stone pulpit in the choir. In the 
sequel, however, these three great windows were placed in the hands: 
of Wailes, and completed by him in 1855. Representing the Trans- 
figuration, they are filled with small subjects treated in the mosaic 
manner from the lives of Moses, Our Lord and Elijah, their triptych- 
like character being admirably adapted to this species of treatment. 

* Indeed, Gerente thought that he could prove the Canterbury 
windows to be by the very same artist as the unrivalled glass in the 
north choir aisle of Sens Cathedral, one of which illustrates the history 
of St. Thomas a Becket. 


{ Gerente’s untiring exertions towards procuring a tracing of this, 


celebrated window have already been recorded in these papers. 


t Le Pére Martin, who will be best remembered by his Monographie 


des Vitraux dela Cathédrale de Bourges and the Mélanges a’ Archéologie, 
both written in concert with Pére Cahier, collaborated with the same eccle: 
siastic in a history and description of the equally fine stained-glass in. 
St. Gatien at Tours. The last occasion on which Pére Martin—who, by 
the way, frequently visited our shores and kept upa friendly intercourse- 
with the architects and artists of the English Gothic Revival—appeared 
prominently before the architectural public was as one’ of the com- 
mittee in the competition for building the church of Notre-Dame de la 
Treille at Lille. 
was not restricted to one nationality, the first two prizes were awarded 
to Englishmen, Messrs. Clutton & Burges coming in first with a design 
based on Notre-Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne ; and Mr. Street (whose 
more striking and original one lies before the writer) second. After 
long delay and much waste of time the successful competitors were most 
unfairly excluded from carrying out this church, the work being en- 
trusted toa Lillois architect. Even now Notre-Dame de la Treille—whose- 
locale can only be discovered by dint of much inquiry—is in a melancholy 


It will be remembered that in this competition, which: 
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told him that the eminent glass painter had returned to Paris, 
had been immediately seized with the cholera and had died. 


I may note here an incident, personal to myself, of the casio 
visitation in Paris of June 1849. I was in London at the time, and 
met one morning at a house at which I had my lodgings a gentleman 
who had arrived from Paris the night before. He told the 
lady of the house that he had left, Paris suddenly because he had 
been obliged to close his establishment—his men would not remain. 
«<I had no fear myself,” he said, ‘‘my father died in my arms; I | 
\cissed him when he died.” He ‘spoke with strong emotion, and I 
remember the tears which were in the eyes of the lady to whom he 
talked. He seemed aman of cultivation and refinement; I did not. 
learn his name. Six weeks afterwards I was in Paris and was asked 
by an American friend to go with him to meet M. Henri Gerente, the 
Jeading maker of stained-glass in Paris. My friend wished to give him. 
an order for a window for the church of St. James the Less, Phila- 
delphia. _M, Gerente was of high reputation; he had just done , 
important work at Ely Cathedral, and the Government of Louis 
Philippe had given over to him the restoration of the Sainte-Chapelle, 
especially the renewal of the great windows of that glorious gem of 
thirteenth-century Gothic. It was at the Sainte-Chapelle we were to 
meet him. We found him there. Behold, it was the gentleman with — 
whom I had had my early morning meeting in London. He drew | 
rapidly for us the design he proposed for the St. James the Less - 
swindow—a series of medallions in which the figures would be very 
small, and thus a jewel-like radiance secured. We instantly approved. 
The ‘east window at St. James the Less—as glorious a piece of colour 
as there is in America—stands, I trust, for all time to sustain our 
judgment. After some study of the lovely Sainte-Chapelle, under~ 
M. Gerente’s guidance, he drove with us to Notre-Dame, where very 
important work was going’on—the rebuilding of the south transept. 
Viollet-le-Duc had charge of this, the most eminent architect of France, 
perhaps of Europe, We were fortunate in finding him there. M. 
“Gerente presented us to him, a man tall and of striking presence. 
When my friend and I drove away we left M. Gerente standing on the 
pavement in front of the great western tower. Ile waved his hand to 
us; I see him now as he smiled in bidding us adieu. <A fortnight 
afterwards he died of cholera. Though I did not then know of it, 
it was about the time of my visit to Mrs. Coleridge. (Yarnall, 
«© Wordsworth and the Coleridges.”’) 


The English works contemplated by Henri Gerente, or 
‘which were in hand at the time of his death, were followed up 
‘with a fair amount of success by his brother Alfred, who had 
previously. given his attention to sculpture. Among those which 

deserve especial mention were the series of windows executed 
for All Saints, Margaret Street, and placed in that church some 
time before its actual’ Ponreden about 1855. Unfortunately 
this glass did not realise the expectations that had been raised 
about it; indeed so greatly did it displease the architect tha 
not many years were suffered to elapse before it was—with the 
exception of that in the baptistery window—removed* and 
xeplaced, as recorded in a former number of these papers, by 
other work of the Gibbs-Butterfield fabrique, the same 
iconography being retained. 

A large and important work designed and executed by the 
‘Gerentes about this time was the stained-glass now in the clere- 
story windows of the south transept of Oxford Cathedral. This 
glass, which in its present position is not offensive, was until 
thirty years ago in the large three-light Middle Pointed window 


losing the choir eastwards—a window which had been altered © 


at the end of the seventeenth century from a five to a three- 
light one, in order to accommodate some painted-glass in the 
dandscape style at that time prevalent. In 1870 this window 
was after some deliberation entirely removed. Gerente’s work 
was then distributed in the position above named, and a pair of 
Romanesque lights with a wheel Bboy Ss in all of which Messrs 


State of incompletion, the lower bate of the choir, based apparently 
to some extent on that of Tournai, and its substructure being the only 
portion that approaches anything like completion. 

* This change in the vitreous decoration of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, having taken place before the writer’s recollection, he can only 
peint to the baptistery window asa sample of Gerente’s work in that 
‘church, and. borrow the following | passage from a contemporary 
periodical devoted to ecclesiastical art as a description of the rest :— 
‘*‘ The great west window in particular throws an overwhelming flood 
of green and gold light into the church. Of the design of M. Gerente’s 
Subjects—a Root of Jesse in the west window Ana single figures of 


saints in those of the aisles—we may Say, that it is archaic and conven- > 


tional beyond description, and ‘antiquation.’ has been adopted with- 
out stint. It is deeply to be regretted that such drawing should seem, 
‘from. a variety of circumstances, to have the degree of sanction which 
‘its presence in the. church extends to it. . .:. To our mind M. 
Gerente’s colouring is harmonious and beautiful, though perhaps over 
rich and Juxuriant. The motdf of the west window both in subject and 
‘colour is the Jesse window of Wells; and the French artist, we think, 
isnot responsible for reproducing even too faithfully the faults, if they 
be faults, of the original which was proposed to him, w ith the consent 


of all parties concerned, for his guidance.” \ 


Clayton & Bell put painted- aus squared 4 fro : 
of Sir G. G. Scott, who had discovered sufficient trac 
old Hes for the pk of such treatment, Two 


have Peale been mentioned. A : 
position, ee Lie Sas. of Abraham, 


Alfred Gerente’s work. In the south aisle of ne nav 
several windows were entrusted to these artists. The Creatic 


Abraham window in the south frateepe a ‘joint prod tio1 
while the second and eighth, Mostra tine Fespest a th e history 


—a noble Bee impressive cruciform structure, aenuee 
nor parochial in character, but Sees features of 


restoration in the hands of Sir G. G. Begte ‘h 
four-light Middle Pointed window, fixed aout 185! 5, is a se 

of medallion groups of the life of Our Lord, treated with | Col 
siderable breadth and simplicity and religiosity, without any 
straining after antiquation. The ground is a sparklin | 
which has oe its tone well, not being confound 


MEETING of the ee was held 

ing last, Mr. . H. ‘Fellowes: Prymne, 
chair. 

Mr. J. A. Bonds » was dlected a "ener? 

Atkinson and J. P. Clark were reinstated memb 

A vote: of thanks ‘was passed to ‘Messrs. AY 


Company’s new buildings on March 24. — aaa 
The following is the House List “for the. en une © 


1900-1 :—President,, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith ; ; vice- 
Messrs. W. A. Pite and R. Elsey-Smith. i 
Committee (ten to be elected) :—Me 
Bolton, W. A. Forsyth, M. Garbutt, H. T. 
A. W. Hennings, F. G. F. Hooper, W. B 
Lansdown, P. J. Marvin, H. P. G, Maule, ne 
H. Fellowes Prynne, W. H. Raffles, E.. A. 
Satchell, E. Howley Sim, A. B. Thomas, R. 
‘ hon. treasurer, Mr. H. W. Pratt ; hon. libr, 
Flower ; hon. assistant librarians, Messrs. A. A 
J. Osborne Smith ; hon, secretaries, Messrs. G. 
-R. S. Balfour. 
Mr. Pan ‘Champneys read a paper eniified 
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‘Hints on the Study and Planning of 0 
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In dealing with the subject of collegiate archi ectu 
not propose to discuss at any considerable len th ts 
ological aspect, but rather to dwell on the prac ( 

| which are likely to present themselves to th 
deal with collegiate buildings of the present 
ee desirable. to .say so much with. regard | to 


before them, and to show that changes of 
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odify ‘the original standards arid to present the problems 
e present day under somewhat different conditions from 
ose of an earlier age. 

Everyone knows that at the time rien the college buildings 
at the old universities were erected the students entered on 
‘their university career at a much earlier age than is customary 
at present. Also that the standard of expense was generally 
very much lower than it is in our own day. The same tendency 
which has influenced so many of our great public schools is 
apparent i in the development of Oxford and Cambridge. 
‘Starting as institutions for the education of all classes, and 
especially for the lower middle class, they have in a consider- 
able degree become annexed by the more wealthy, and a public 
‘school or university education is now considered to be the 
privilege of the more wealthy, whereas formerly they were 
‘designed for the training of all who had sufficient ambition 
enterprise, and offered every facility to those who were 
prepared to face poverty and hardship in the pursuit of mental 
ining. 

cc, Another tendency which is apparent in the evolution of 


‘s niall halls, each intended for the housing of a few students, 
were the rule. Some of the largest foundations, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, have been formed by the absorption 


peared i in the process. Our Oxford college, Worcester, is, 
nerally speaking, a conglomerate of these smaller establish- 
ents; as its present conformation clearly shows. 
_ While the change in the age of the students revolutionised 
the arrangement of rooms, the increased size and scope of 
the colleges afforded occasion for larger and more comprehen- 
‘e schemes of planning, and made effective grouping of the 
dings possible. 
_ With regard to the former of these changes, the Medizval 
rangement was as follows :—A set of college rooms consisted 
ne fair-sized room, with two or more rooms, usually two, 
ing from it. The larger room was used ‘as a dormitory, 
which a few students and a master of arts slept, the master 
being placed there to keep order, while the smaller rooms were 
us sed as studies in the daytime. So long as the students were 
mere boys this arrangement was reasonable—not dissimilar to 
at some of our public schools, where a “prefect” or 
onitor” keeps order in a dormitory of younger boys. As 
the age of students increased, and as the class from which the 
students were drawn was simultaneously raised, this arrange- 
ment naturally gave way to the more modern one. Fhe large 
room became the living or “keeping” room for a single 


Student, and one of the smaller rooms or studies was the bed- 
toom, another being used asa “scout’s hole”—as at Oxford 
—“syp-room ”—as at Cambridge—a sort of pantry, larder and 
coal-cellar in one. In many colleges the division of the rooms 
remains in its original state, the only change made being their 
issignment according to the: new method. In other cases 
é structural modifications have been made, and as it very 
uently happened that only the outer walls and the cross- 
s which carried chimney-stacks were of masonry, the rest of 
structure being mere partitions, such adaptations were 
sily made without any radical change. 
The great increase in the size of colleges opened the way 
he development of collegiate planning on an extensive scale, 
“Suggested the type which nearly all existing colleges to 
me extent illustrate—the grouping of the buildings into one, 
O Or more quadrangles of rather low buildings. In the 
ginal colleges there are never more than two floors and an 
attic, from among which the special and more important 
atures are the chapel, the hall and the library. 
The lodgings of the president, warden, prir.cipal, master, or 
latever he may happen to be called, were usually included in 
general grouping, and are seldom ‘distinctive features in the 
~ college buildings, ‘In the present day the head of the 
ef usually requires a more sumptuous abode, which must 
me an important item in contemporary college building; 
tile the fact that many of the tutors and fellows are now 
will also serve to Pema the future of collegiate 


esides the hall, chapel and library, it was usual to mark 
n in entrance of the college, often, too, the side entrances, 
ances to a further quadrangle, by towers—a reminiscence, 
5 , of defensive architecture, in which all approaches 

to be specially guarded. 
or the students’-rooms the general arrangement is almost 
ble. A staircase entered from the quadrangle led to 
| either side, and as there were three floors opened out 
‘This arrangement is usually adhered to in contem- 
ty schemes, as | think with good reason. The alternative 
adopted by Mr. Butterfield at Keble College is to make 
n block of rooms sufficiently wide to. accommodate two 
aT depth, with a rae corridor: from which the 
en. 
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with which it now makes an exceedingly awkward angle. 
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likely to find general favour. . It is not fyonrable to effective 
grouping, as the blocks of rooms are apt to look bulky and 
clumsy ; and as regards economy, I made on one occasion the 
most careful comparative estimate of the two methods, and 
found that the old gave an equal amount of accommodation at 
considerably less cost.’ In this case, stave super antiquis vits 
seems to be the best policy on practical no less than on 
aesthetic grounds. 

In the few cases in which a departure from the ancient type 
has been attempted the result appears to me to be most unsatis- , 
factory, and completely destructive of collegiaté character. At 
Keble College the architect’s intention evidently was to keep. 
the ordinary buildings entirely subordinate to the chapel, and 
as the chapel is very unusually large and lofty, this idea is not 
altogether obscured ; but it would have been far more com- 
pletely and satisfactorily developed had the ordinary. rooms. 
been planned upon the old-established system. The result 
seems to be no less subversive of collegiate effect if the ordinary 
buildings are of four instead of three storeys. The “new 
buildings ” at New College, erected by Sir Gilbert Scott about 
1876, seem to me to fail for this and for other reasons. At 
King’s College a new group of buildings has in recent years 
been built by Mr. Bodley. . Here again a fourth storey was 
insisted on by the college, and, needless to say, everything that 
was possible has been done tojgive them, in spite of this con- 
dition, a collegiate character.. The fact that this endeavour, 
even in Mr. Bodley’s hands, has not proved altogether suc- 
cessful, appears to me to be the best possible confirmation of 
my opinion that a fourth storey is necessarily unsuitable to such 
architecture ; while the scheme, that of a three-sided quadrangle 
with the fourth side open to the line remains, and may long 
remain, incomplete in consequence of this unnecessary develop- 
ment of height. The scheme might have been completed for 
about the same cost as the present truncated instalment. 

In both these instances the extra storey had been, I believe, 
forced upon the architect, and the motive for this dictation was 
no doubt in a large measure a desire for economy. My con- 
viction is that there is no economy secured by piling up 
buildings to an unusual height. I have tested the comparative 
cost of buildings of two, three, or more storeys with the follow- 
ing result :—A building of two storeys is definitely more costly 
for the same accommodation than one of three ; but four or 
more storeys are not more economical than three. Of course, 
where ground is limited in extent, or of very high value, a new 
factor is introduced ; but in the case of college buildings this 
is rarely the case, and there is seldom any valid excuse for 
departing from the old type. 

In fact, the old system of college planning, in my opinion, 
still holds its own, and needs but few modifications to bring it 
up to date. A few practical requirements consequent on the 
change of custom have to be met. For example, when a set of 
rooms was composed of a large dormitory and two smaller 
studies, it was rather advantageous than otherwise that the 
smaller rooms should be approached through the larger. This. 
was conducive to quiet in the studies and caused no incon- 
venience. Now it is essential that both bedroom and cup- 
board, or “‘scout’s hole” or “gyp-room,” should be inde- 
pendently accessible, though there is-some advantage in having 
a door between the sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows the 
bedroom to some extent to benefit by the sitting-room fire. 
Again, there is no need for the “scout’s hole” or “ gyp-room ” 
to be as large as one of the old studies ; it need be little more 
than a mere cupboard, and one of the most modern ideas is to. 
provide for a group of rooms a kind of general ‘‘scout’s hole * 
or pantry with a sink and gas stove. 

These are the principal points in which a modern set of 
rooms differs from the ancient type, which on the whole has 
vindicated its claim to be applied to modern schemes as the 
best and most economical arrangement. 

Before passing to other phases of collegiate architecture, it 
may be worth while to consider what was the most. highly 
developed idea of a Medizval college, and of this no better 
example could be selected than New College at Oxford, which 
in its ancient form showed a complete design carried out at one 
time. In order to realise Wykeham’s idea it is necessary to: 
remove jin imagination certain later additions which have 
obstructed the original intention. The chief of these is the 
addition of a storey to the main quadrangle. This raises the 
buildings to the same level as the gateway tower which 
originally surmounted them, and also decreases the predomi- 
nance of. the chapel. William. of Wykeham was a great 
Churchman, and his intention was to make the chapel the great 
feature of his main quadrangle. Its great height and scale 
still preserve its relative importance, though its superiority to 
the residential pottion of the quadrangle is greatly hampered 
by the added storey. The dining-hall is built in continuation 
of the chapel, and originally the two were under a continuous 
roof. Sir G. Scott in his restoration raised the pitch of the 
chapel roof, divorcing it from the line of the original parapet 

e 
floor of the dining-hall is raised several feet above the ground 
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while the chapel floor is on the ground level, so that the 
internal height of the hall, though lofty, is much less than that 
of the chapel. The approach to the hall is by a staircase 
opening from the main quadrangle under a tower rising /con- 
siderably above the hall and chapel. In the tower are a series 


of chambers, the purpose of which is not very obvious, but | 


which have the advantage of being in all respects as Wykeham 
left them. ot 

Opposite the main entrance to the college was the library, 
the conformation of which can still be traced, though it too has 
‘been modified by the addition of a storey and the modernisa- 
tion of the windows. An archway passing beneath the 
library gives access to the garden quadrangle, which originally 
consisted of two short projections, one of which still retains its 
ancient timber roof, and was probably designed for its present 
purpose, that of a common-room for the Fellows. 

To the west of the chapel, a position no doubt dictated by 
the conformation of the site, are the cloisters enclosing a garth, 
intended no doubt for burial-ground, and adjoining these at the 
north-east angle is the very simple but effective bell-tower, the 
great severity of which is no, doubt due to its position as an 
outwork of the city wall. 

The great predominance of the chapel over the adjoining 
buildings, and the presence of the cloister and the tower are 
somewhat exceptional features in college architecture and serve 
to emphasise the ecclesiastical intention of the founder. The 
same idea is manifest in a college of modern foundation, Keble, 
which, as a memorial to a well-known Churchman, was founded 
with a somewhat similar view. Other colleges, which bear the 
impress of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christchurch and 
Magdalen at Oxford and King’s at Cambridge. In the more 
ordinary type of college the chapel, hall, and in many cases the 
library, are salient features in the grouping, but their relative 
importance varies very considerably. : 

So far I have spoken of the ordinary type of college 
‘bu ldings as developed in the Middle Ages and adhered to in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Modern civilisation 
has, however, given birth to new phases of collegiate life which 
involve certain modifications of the original character of the 
building, though the collegiate standard must still retain much 
of its influence. 

The first and most important of these is the establishment 
of colleges for women, both at Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
clear that the life in these must necessarily be of a more 
domestic character than in colleges for men, and, if the style 
of architecture follows the requirement, the result will be some- 
thing which may be called a “ Domestic collegiate.” Access 
to the several students’ rooms can no longer be from staircases 
entered direct from the open air; the approaches must be 
properly enclosed and the passages warmed. In the instance 
I propose to describe, that of Newnham College, the deviation 
from the original type is greater, because the system of the 
college is that of subdivision into halls, each of which is on 
the whole complete in itself, the only features used equally by 
the entire college being the great hall and the library. More- 
over, the scheme as it now stands has been developed piece- 
meal, has started from small beginnings and grown up step by 
step, each instalment of the group of buildings having been 
supposed at the time of its erection to be the last, until the pres- 
sure of applicants suggested a further extension. I ‘can briefly 


indicate the stages by which this group of buildings has attained 


to its present scope. 

Another building which also deviates from the original type 
on account of a change of purpose is Mansfield College, which 
contains all the features of a college without residence for 
students. Mansfield College is intended to be a centre of life 
for students of a particular religious denomination living in the 
colleges of the University, but assembling at Mansfield for 
services, lectures and for social converse. The only residents 
are the principal and a few tutors. Mansfield College therefore 
consists of a chapel, a hall, a common-room, with the requisite 
offices, bursar’s and tutors’ rooms and a few bedrooms and 
several lecture-rooms, a large library and a principal’s residence. 
This scheme suggests a somewhat different system of grouping 
from that usual in colleges of the ordinary type, though at the 
Same time it was for many reasons desirable that the group of 
buildings should as far.as possible reflect the character of 
Oxford collegiate buildings. The. drawings which I show will 
explain how I have endeavoured to meet this somewhat novel 
problem. 


The President said the paper itself was an extremely 


valuable one, as it was on a subject about which not much was 
generally known, for it was seldom studied. There was no 
class of work in which the individuality of the architect came 
more into prominence, and in no case was this more noticeable 
than in Mr. Champneys’s own collegiate buildings. 

Mr. EW. Mountford proposed.a vote of thanks, which was 
seconded by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith and supported by Messrs. 
(G. B, Carvill and H. P. G. Maule. | 
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/warily done, with a reverent eye on the past, and wi 


too much hampered by prescription and tradition, but tha 


of the arts of life, should be utility before all, but. zesth 


Ruskin has well observed that one may as well endeavo 


material used it should be as far as possible homogeneous, 


dowel, which is always a weak joint in’comparison, though 
too great a slope, which weakens the cross strain 


Section of the Society of Arts, 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE* | 

3 (Concluded from last week.) ; 
js Great Exhibition of 1851, though showing some i 
provement here and there on the furniture produced in t 
thirties, was held before the new movement had had time to 
of much effect, and to judge by the illustrations of it whic 
now accessible, the furniture and fittings shown had the co 
fault of nearly all exhibition pieces, of needless elabor. 
combined with poverty of design. Since the Gothic R: 
died its death the history of furniture in England — 
for many years nothing but a-series of ill-considered revi 
of a miscellaneous past. It is cheering, howev: 
see that, having run through a cycle of copying and cor 
bining, our designers are beginning to invent by’ evo 
tion from Classic models. To’ be successful this must 


attempting to avoid the commonplace by rushing int 
vulgarity of the bizarre and eccentric Sy ee eae 
I do not mean that designers should allow themselves t 


examples of the best periods should always be kept in 
and the principles which underlie those examples firmly he 

If I have understood aright the teachings of the great 
critic and teacher who has just passed away, I should say 1 
our text and motto in furniture manufacture, as in every o 


utility. Furniture is not made primarily to be looked at bu 

be used. Better a Windsor chair with comfort than a chaz. 
a la Louis Quinze which makes one’s back ache Let ev 

part have its meaning and fulfil its purpose. Doors that w: 
open and shut, drawers that will work smoothly, handles th: 
can be held—truisms if you will, but truisms not always reco; 
nised in practice. Utility, which means fitness, is in it 
beauty if rightly understood, but man being born of woman 
under an inherent necessity to decorate. The pi‘ainest piec 
of furnituré devoted to the humblest office can properly rec 
ornament of some kind, A heavy kitchen table or dresser with 
a 2-inch top can be made to look lighter and more pleasin 
a simple bead or chamfer without weakening the constructiot 
in appearance or reality, but decoration should never be pu 
posely constructed. Form, by which I mean the general 
line ‘of a piece of furniture, should be always pertect in- 
and should primarily be independent of decoration, and 
cabinet, the table or the chair does not look well be 
the ornament is added, no ornament subsequently app) 
will correct. the first error... Good outline and good p O- 
portion are both necessary to produce excellence in fo 
and in good proportion there should always b 
dominant mass’ to which the other parts are subsi 
and.to which the eye constantly returns. It is needless to” 
how all great painters, architects and designers have ke 
principle in view. The subsidiary parts again shoul 
stantly vary (not too sharply, for the more subtle the pr 
portions the more pleasing), for the whole art of composin 
putting together the several parts consists in varying well 
intelligently. Itis quite true that composition cannot be ta 


teach how to be witty ; but this can be Jearned, that there” 
certain’ rules which have never been violated by the grea 
masters of design, and these afford tests by which good wo 
can be known and appreciated. Closely connected wi 
theory of good proportion and form are those principl 
sound construction which have obtained in every good p 
of art, and which are not difficult to learn from the exan 
of the past. The proper main lines for good woodwork 
perpendicular and the horizontal. The curved line i 
admissible as an adjunct to these, and should alw: 
subordinate. An unornamented piece of furniture co 
wholly of straight lines may be yet quite satisfactory te 
eye, but one entirely composed of curves can never be 
though decorated with the utmost skill and refinement 
detail. It is an axiom of good construction that whatever 


Each surface should ab: 
lutely fit, so that the least possible film of ylue be employe 
Not only are the joints necessarily stronger, but the gl 
more effectually protected from the air Too great 
made by cabinet-makers, especially in chair frames, 0: 


true that they are sometimes driven to its use by ba 
I may also mention that dovetails are nearly always 
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increasing the lateral strength of the joint. Pins through 
tenons should always be of wood. 
_ The abuse of mouldings is a fruitful source of failure to 
produce good woodwork. A surface of plain wood of large 
‘size. must necessarily not only have a bare and uninteresting 
appearance, but be liable to warp and split under differences 
_of heat and moisture, and for this defect the invention of the 
panel was an obvious remedy. 
_ The square edge of the framing “stile,” it was found, made 
oo abrupt a transition with the panel, and the chamfer was the 
result. This grew afterwards into the moulding, by breaking 
_ the material from one level to the other, by a series of rounds 
and hollows, &c. In strictness, therefore, the level of the 
‘moulding should not rise above the stile. To rigidly observe 
a hard and fast rule of this kind, however, would be pedantic, 
and like many other general maxims can sometimes be violated 
with advantage, a projecting moulding when intelligently 
employed often giving vigour and character, especially in work 
on a large scale. When not kept within due bounds, however, 
the effect is often deplorable. Some Italian and French, and 
even German work exists, and has been copied of late years 
this country, where every detail is overpowered by the 
moulding, which being of excessive width and height form 
pavels bewildering in their number and the oddity of their 
‘shapes, until the absurdity reached a climax in certain joinery 
work produced afew years ago, in which the mouldings were 
fixed, crossing the panels saltire-wise from corner to corner. 
Mouldings employed on the shelf and cornice are in a different 
tategory, their use being of course to lighten the effect ofa 
thick square edge. Even here, however, we often see the effect 
frittered away by excess of carving, and sometimes by a viola- 
tion of the rule that every ogee curved member of the moulding, 
whether ogee or ovole, should have its angle to balance it. In 
work of the best schools mouldings are very slightly carved, if 
all. 
_ The art of the carver being nearly allied to that of the 
sculptor, and therefore standing on a higher plane than that 
of the other craftsmen connected with working in wood, has 
always had a tendency to transgress its due bounds and to 
assert itself in a manner incompatible with its proper sphere of 
mere decoration. 
| The desire of the artist to display his skill in fine modelling 
‘cutting, and his knowledge of anatomy and of various 
Styles of ornament, has constantly been productive of results 
which, though gratifying to himself and perhaps to his patrons 
the time, have been fatal to the true artistic balance of effect 
the piece of furniture so decorated. Some of the ornate 
binets, tables and chairs produced by the Italians during the 
ist three centuries have more the appearance of strange and 
onderful specimens of carving than the individual and useful 
pieces of furniture whose names they bear. The ornament is 
everything, the usefulness as furniture nothing, and this I take 
to be about the worst that can be said of any thing of which the 
chief object is utility. 
The French and Germans, and, indeed, every nation, have 
‘been sinners in this respect, though much less so than the 
ans. 
‘With regard to carving generally, and with the proviso that 
dly any rule in art is so strict but that circumstances may 
metimes justify its being broken, I should say that the laws 
h govern it in its relation to furniture are that high relief 
Ould be reserved for portions already in relief from the main 
iss, such as columns, pilasters, table legs, &c., and that even 
te the ornament should never interfere with the proper con- 
ur and main outline, and that panels and all flat surfaces, 
when carved, should be only in very low relief. If it be desired 
display a fine piece of work in high relief in a pediment or a 
el, then the latter should be sunk and should be of large 
mensions, so that the height of the carving be counter- 
balanced by the breadth of the work. I have no need to 
large on that on which everyone is now agreed, viz. on the 
tudious avoidance of such abominations as were produced fifty 
ars ago. A sideboard supported by laboriously-carved spread 
les, or a table with carved dolphins for legs, like the 
torious dumb waiters in Trafalgar Square ; but I would point 
out that a small panel with an exquisitely carved group pro- 
cting far beyond the level of the stile frame, such as we see in 
. ly fine work of the Italian Renaissance, shows the necessity 
ot keeping the artist workman strictly to heel, even in a good 
! period of art. — ft 
A good deal of what I have just said is true of marquetry, 
gh I am not one of those who regard this as illegitimate 
decoration. In a sense, of course, it is a sham, but, at the 
Same time, it proclaims itself so frankly to be what it is that 
‘No one is deceived, and probably nobody ever thought he was 
Aooking at a mosaic of variously coloured woods cut and pieced 
together in the solid. Still, inlay ofall kinds ought to be strictly 
kept within bounds. Like carving, it isa good servant but a bad 
ter. The enthusiasin of the specialist is proverbial. There 
is nothing like leather in the opinion of the cobbler, and there 
pe cy to be an inherent tendency in every trade and craft to 
hi } 
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assert itself unduly. We can see what.the inlay cutter is 
capable of when allowed to get out of hand by examining some ~ 
of the old marquetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, where the cabinet, bedstead, chest of drawers, clock case 
and the like appear to have been made for the express purpose 
of showing what he could do, and certainly he did some won- 
derful and terrible things. Good marquetry is subdued in tone 
and without violent contrasts in colour, always conventional, 
or at the most semi-conventional in character, and, above all, 
never attempts to suggest a picture. With some hesitation I 
may also, perhaps, be allowed to add that it is like the garlic 
in a salad—a little goes a long way. In anything I have said 
by way of criticism I must not be understood as decrying the 
arts of the carver and inlayer fer se. The celebrated carved 
group at Chatsworth of the woodcock, lace handkerchief, &c., 
is in order as a four de force and as a more or less satisfactory 
specimen of wood sculpture, though personally I would prefer 
the work of the unknown carver in the Boulak Museum at 
Cairo, and an elaborately inlaid wood panel framed as a 
picture would be at least a legitimate method of displaying the 
craftsman’s skill; but I protest against the use of such work 
as decoration for a piece of furniture. 

Perhaps in this connection I may say a few words on the 
vexed question of machine-made ornament. The sweeping 
denunciations of it as an accursed thing which we are accus- 
tomed so often to hear, are, it seems to me, uncalled for and 
unreasonable. It is neither practicable nor desirable for us to 
go back to the fifteenth century, and the cry that all decoration 
not executed by hand is no decoration at all is another illustra- 
tion of the regrettable fact that the average man, when caught 
by a taking phrase, seldom or never stops to consider whether 
or not a proposition which on the face of it is sound enough, 
covers all the ground. It is overlooked that a strict rule of 
this kind would debar us from the use of all inexpensive paper- 
hangings and textile fabrics, and that there are, indeed, few 
minor art productions which would be accessible to any but 
the wealthy, without the aid of labour-saving appliances of 
some sort. It is true that such a rule would be more applic- 
able to ornament as applied to furniture than to most other art 
developments, though, even here, it should be confined to the 
production of ornamental carving of a high order, and which 
can only be satisfactorily executed by hand. When a continu- 
ous reproduction of egg and dart or other simple ornament on 
a moulding is necessary to the effect, and the high cost of 
carving by hand is prohibitive, it is surely preferable that it 
should be cut by the carving machine than be omitted alto- 
gether. I need hardly say that Iam quite in agreement with 
those who denounce such false work as wood embossed in 
imitation of more ambitious carving by pressure, or repoussé 
metal produced by the stamping machine ; but these stand in 
a different position from ornament which is merely intended to 
vary a succession of straight lines and satisfy the eye without 
attracting it. In short, I consider that machinery can be 
satisfactorily employed in producing ornament of the humbler 
kind, and which is intended to be felt rather than observed. 

Now a word on the use of varnish. For the protection of 
wood from the effects of damp and dust, and, still more, for 
bringing out the beauty and colour of the grain, varnishes of 
different kinds have been in use from very early times For 
heavy furniture and fitments of oak, teak, &c., the old mixture 
of turpentine and wax is still unrivalled, while for fine cabinet 
work the more recently invented solution of shellac in spirit is 
used This latter is one of those things which requires the 
most skilful manipulation, as when employed in excess or with- 
out the utmost refinement and. delicacy of finish, it easily 
becomes the acme of vulgarity. This naturally introduces the 
question of stain. Some purists have spoken and written very 
warmly on the subject, and have decried the use of stain alto- 
gether. ‘Rub the wood with a little oil, and so leave it to 
mellow by time,” says in effect one authority. “It is a sham,” 
says another, “to try to make new oak look as if it were 
antique.” Now I submit that we do not buy furniture, or have 
wood fittings put in our houses exclusively, or even primarily, 
for our heirs. Life is short, and, as a rule, many years elapse 
before wood puts on its final complexion. I submit, too, that 
in staining our oak brown and in deepening the natural colour 
of our mahogany and satinwood, we are not necessarily 
attempting to make it !ook as if it were old, but only investing 
it with the richer tone of colour, which, without stain, we might 
never live to see, and to which even it might never attain. Of 
course, stain can be abused. To employ it to imitate inlay is 
the sham of a sham, and to invest wocd with a colour which 
does not and never can belong to it in the natural order of 
things is also questionable, although I would, perhaps, make 
an exception in favour of some shades (green, for instance), 
which, when intelligently employed, with proper accessories in 
the way of decorative surroundings, is capable of very satis- 
factory results, zc when the furniture is executed mainly as fit- 
ments, as part. of the architectural features and joinery of the 
room. Painted and japanned furniture in colour is rarely suc- 


cessful in Western work, since the pigment never attains to 
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sufficient depth and richness, and the general consensus of 
opinion, I think rightly, has decided that a tint of cream, slightly 
varying according to surroundings, is the only colour which 
can be satisfactorily applied to movable furniture, or to fit- 
ments em suze with it. It certainly possesses the advantage of 
lightness and elegance of effect, and harmonises with practi- 
cally any scheme of colour. 
The relation of metal-work to furniture is one of the most 
fascinating branches of the subject, partly because of the great 
interest of the work itself, and partly because in all ages the 
metal mountings have afforded a very complete test of the 
worthiness or otherwise of the art school to which the furniture 
has belonged. The characteristics of good metal-work in this 
connection are, first, that it should fulfil a distinct purpose which 
could not be fulfilled by the wood alone ; second, that it shows 
such purpose plainly, and, third, that it should be good in itself. 
All good metal-work as applied to furniture and fitments does 
fulfil these conditions. The lock-plates, keys, handles, hinges, 
bolts, &c., of Medizeval work are almost always excellent, and 
the same with some qualification may be said of that of the 
best period of the Renaissance. The debased French styles of 
the eighteenth century degraded metal to the purpose of orna- 
ment pure and simple, and this not sparingly but toan absurdly 
excessive degree, while every bit which was of use and 
answered any purpose was studiously kept out of sight. Hinges 
were made as small as possible and carefully hidden, lock 
plates were whittled down to an escutcheon to cover the key- 
hole, handles were often omitted altogether, the key being the 
only means of pulling open the door or drawer, and when they 
were used they were made to look as unlike handles as possible. 
Some of the ormolu mounted pieces of furniture of this period 
are models of perverted ingenuity and skill. 
century, up to the Gothic revival, art metal-work could scarcely 
be said to exist in England, but then the art of the smith once 
more came into fashion, and there has been during the past 
fifty years a steady and continuous improvement of design 
until an excellence has been reached equal, if not superior, to 
any.in past times. Once more, however, a careful observer is, 
able to notice a tendency to over-elaboration, and we may see 
a small door with hinges and lock-plate, large and elaborate 
out of all proportion to what is necessary, and drawer handle- 
plates almost concealing the wood It is not always perceived 
that what would be perfectly suitable for strengthening a set of 
old Flemish window shutters, or a Mediaeval treasure chest, is 


out of place on a modern sideboard. The smith may be | 


allowed to run to the end of his tether in a gate, a grille, a 
fender, or a pair of andirons ; but in the making of a piece of 


furniture he must learn that his work is to be subordinate to | 


that of the joiner or the cabinet-maker. 

Time will not permit of my entering at length into the 
subject of fabrics, which, even within’ the comparatively 
limited scope of their application to furniture, might well fill a 
paper ; but apart from the ease and comfort. which the art of 
the upholsterer contributes to our lives, I would mention their 
great value, from an esthetic point of view, for effects of colour 
and to soften outlines. The general improvement in taste, 
which has characterised the art history of the past thirty 
years, has in no case been better exemplified than in the 
design and colouring of the textiles of the present day, as will 
be readily admitted by those who are old enough to remember 
the repps, poplins, Union damasks and other furnishing 
materials of a generation ago. There has been also a corre- 


sponding improvement in the handling of our furniture fabrics, 


and in the design of upholsterers’ trimmings. 
A most important subject, and one I should much like to 
have had time to emphasise, is that regarding the relative 


balance which should be maintained as between furniture and 


mural decoration and hangings ; but I must content myself 
with saying that as a rule furniture should stand out in 
contrast from mural treatment. 
is elaborate in design and full of broken colours, then walls 


should be in a monotone colouring and unbroken by any 


pronounced design On the contrary, if the walls are rich in 
design and colouring the furniture should be sévere in form 
and of a monotone colour. 
individual piece of furniture. I mean that elaborate detail 
and rich colour in any portion of it should be counter- 
balanced by comparative plainness elsewhere. I need not say 
that when I speak of contrast I do not imply contrast of style, 
for that of course should be homogeneous, or that such contrast 
should necessarily be strong, for harmonious treatment is 
generally far more satisfactory. . 
And now I will bring these desultory comments toa con- 
ciusion with a few remarks on’what I think are the correct. 
lines which should be followed by our designers in the future. 
Obviously some common standard of excellence should be 


first recognised, not to’ be copied or even perhaps closely 
imitated, but for what I would call the motifs for work in 


furniture. Our best periods, in fact the only periods when 
England developed a national 


of the first half of the seventeenth and the latter Half of the 


-models from which it would be possible to form | 


- design and construction of the works in question 


In the present | 


That is to say, if the furniture | 


Further, this holds good of an’ 


art inthe household, were those 


aur set 


eighteenth centuries. Always keeping in view t 
the English climate and the tastes and habits of 
consider the Jacobean combines in itself all the charact 
of a good style, and from its dignity. and solidity is es; 
applicable to what may be called the masculine si 
nishing—the dining-room, hall and library. At its | 
it can be. worked successfully in walnut and 

susceptible of the greatest variation in its treatmen 
richness and elaboration suited to the state apartn 
palace to the degree of plainness and severity which 
with the surroundings of a farmhouse or cottage. 
enriched with carving and good marquetry and used 
junction with gilded leathers or fine tapestry and h 
ceiling plaster, it is in the highest degree sumptu 
magnificent, and at the same time in a simple form, 
touch of the archaic which gives character and 
lends itself with equal facility to use with the h 
paper. The furniture and fitments of this period a 
House, at Knole and in the South Kensington Mt 


style in the future, not, as I have said before, by co 
by a due observance of the principles underlying bo 


the widest latitude to individual taste—for I hold that 
edilec 


keeping the highly ornate within — 
softening harshness and austerity. 


Working mainly in mahogany and satinwood, his ce 
chairs, tables, &c., though unequal in merit even in h 
period (say from 1790 to 1800), are for the most pa 
praise. The influence of the spurious Classic of 
period in France caused later on a very remarkal 
in his designs, some of which, produced in the ear 
century, are about as bad as they can be. Dur 
which he continued under the influence of the A 
he aimed, like them, at severe refinement rather — m 
ness and fanciful ornament, and consequently made but 
use of carving. The cabriole chair and table legs of C 
dale were, discarded altogether, and the heavy squa: 
the same maker he tapered with rare elegance of eff va 
ornament was almost confined to inlay, and this is found. 
invariably in keeping with the general design and 
furniture, as even in his most elaborate work i 
to the main effect, while in the simpler pieces, by 
use of lines only, it is made to emphasise the 
The details of the decoration are simple and perh 
wanting in verve, but are admirably drawn, an 
stereotyped, each husk, loop and festoon being varie: 
to the shape and size of the space to be be covere 
The contemporary style of this period in Fra 
Seize, was a vast improvement on the Rococo of t 
reign, inasmuch as it conformed to some of the 
able and obvious rules of construction, and th 
though nearly always overdone and often false in its. 
had an elegance and comparative severity very 
after what had gone before. When it is desired the: 
produce furniture for the drawing-room and | 
distinctly ornate character, the Louise Seize ca 
with profit by the designer. I would limit such stv 
to the ornament, as the general lines and construc 
Sheraton style can hardly be improved upon ; indeed 
can be made quite unmistakably Sheraton in charact 
any ornament whatever. TEN Bae 
According as our designers therefore aim 
massiveness, or lightness and grace, let them keep 
work of these our best periods. Both styles are 
allied, being founded on the Classic ; both are capak 
modification while retaining their distinctive ch: 
both are true and correct in construction ; and, last 
English—in the sense that, though evolved — 
models, they were adapted not crudely by» 
intelligently, after being modified by national fe 
‘It is surely not too. much ‘to hope that i 
shall become discontented with remaining 
‘and with ringing the changes on the styles of the. ast 
he De a Ua hahaa ae 
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that the influence of these two allied forms of art will 
ise the opening up of future artistic possibilities at present 
s Bae 


: I may believe that, by anything I have said to-night I 
ve helped forward this consummation, I shall feel grateful to 
olleagues on the committee of the Applied Art Section who 


y 


persuaded me to prepare this paper. 


TESSERAS. 
The Parvise. ae 


[E word “ parvise,” or paradise, properly only applies to an 
pen court adjoining a church, and surrounded by cloisters; 
olden times a room in a private house was, sometimes 
da paradise. Leland mentions “a little studying chamber 
id paradise” at Leckingfield, Yorkshire. The parvise is 
ound over church porches in all parts of England. It 
e€ common in Early English than in Norman architecture, 
d very frequently to be found in churches of the Decorated 
Perpendicular periods. Probably the largest parvise in 
dis at Bishop’s Cleeve, near Cheltenham. There are 
resting specimens at Bridport, Bishop’s Auckland, Ampthill, 
nedon, Cirencester, Grantham, Martley, Fotheringay, Sher- 
me, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, Stanwick, Outwell and. St. 
s-in-the-East, Oxford. In a few instances there are two 
ses over the north and south porches, as at Welling- 
ough. The parvise was also called the priest’s chamber, 
d may have been the residence of one or more of the 
ary priests of the church, or perhaps only a study for 
hem, or it may have been occupied by an anchorite or hermit 
y a chantry priest. Rooms for these several purposes are 
© not unfrequently to be found over the vestry, as at 
predy, near Banbury, and at Staindrop, Durham, At 
khurst, Kent, the porch chamber is called the treasury. 
t. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, the room over the grand north 
, in which are the remains of the chests in which 
terton professed to find the manuscripts attributed to 
ley, was at one time known as the treasury house. In 
don’s “Gothic Architecture” it is said:—‘The chamber 
the porch was generally used for the keeping of books and 
ds belonging to the church. Such an appendage was 
:d to many churches in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
and some of these old libraries still remain with their 
s fastened to shelves or desks by small chains.” Over 
rch at Finedon is a parvise, in which is contained a 
ble library of about 1,000 volumes, placed there by Sir 
hn English Dolben. At St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, and 
y other places, are similar libraries. 


i 


: Progress of Art. 


en a nation’s art or industry has suffered change it has 
ot from the unassisted mind of the nation: itself, but 
some altogether different influence of another race, 
ering or civilising as the case may be, and bringing with 
their own peculiar style of art~to mix with or supersede 
er. We know no-more of architecture in its beginning 
an we know of the origin of language, nor of any of the 
er branches of intellectual knowledge, which seem to have 
avoured gifts from a higher Power than ours to some 
red nations. But we do know that, so far from art having 
ually emerged as a matter of ordinary progress from the 
ities of mankind, it is quite certain that it never has 
ed at any time, except amongst those nations who have 
ed it direct from the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates or 
anges; and that these three came. from the same source 

n scarcely be denied. Wherever insulated from contact with 
ase favoured nations, no power of mind or body has been 
ble to raise up to a state very much beyond the savage any 
ther race whatever, One exception may be cited, viz. the 
ilisation of Mexico and Peru. But we are utterly ignorant 
the conquering or civilising races there, and the whole is at 
esent an utter enigma. The arts rose, too, where they did 
to perfection, not by a steady gradual progress, but by a 
s of waves, as it were—suddenly rising to the summit, 
urling over, and then, first hurriedly and then with 
re gradual course, sweeping over the sands of time, 
etimes to be there altogether lost, and sometimes to be 
don again by some new force, but never from the same 


-.. Water Supply of Roman Villas. . 
generally considered doubtful whether the Romans 
| “‘fontes salientes,” or jets-deau, at all, although in 
he atrium, or open court, of almost every Roman citizen 
ern Italy could boast of one or more, and no wonder, 
nost of the Roman towns having been supplied with water 
»y means of aqueducts, whence it was conducted along their 
reets, anyone who wished for the luxury of a jet- 
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are utterly alien to our national sympathies and needs, . 
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d’eau within his premises had only to apply to the town 
“librator” for: leave to join a private pipe on to the public one 
and to pay for this accommodation in proportion to the diameter 
of his pipe, in. order to possess himself of so agreeable an 
appendage to his mansion. But the knowledge and skill of the 
Romans went further; they not only were fully aware that 
water would always find its own level—Pliny saying plainly 
enough, when speaking of water, “subit altitudinem’ exortus 
sui,” and a Roman leaden pipe.having been discovered at Arles, 
that extended under the Rhone, for the purpose of conveying 
pure water from one bank to the other—but they could force 
water up from a lower to a higher level by mechanical power. 
The Romans used an engine called “Ctesibica machina,” 
because it was invented by Ctesibius, the son of a barber of 
Alexandria, who lived B.c. 135. This was greatly improved by 
Heron, the pupil of Ctesibius, who has lett a description of it. 
Vitruvius and Pliny also minutely describe this engine, whence 
we gather that it was just like a modern fire-engine pump, and 
could force water up a pipe of almost any length required, but 
happily one of these still exists, found at Castrum Novum, near 
Civita Veechia, during the last century, which had been used 
for the purpose of pumping up water to the public baths of that 
town from below during the palmy days of Rome. 


Italian Brickwork. 

Italian bricks are by no means of very fine quality save 
where moulded bricks are used, but the Italian architects 
differed from others in the extent to which they made use of 
stone intermixed with the brickwork of their buildings. The 
arrangement refers not only to the occasional introduction of 
stone voussoirs in the arches, but to the commonly recurring 
system of horizontal courses of stone alternating with courses 
of brick in the walling. Sometimes this is regularly carried all 
over a wall, sometimes only a course of stone is introduced 
here and there to mark some line or feature which appeared to 
require considerable emphasis. Sometimes again, as in the 
‘Romanesque apses of San Fermo Maggiore, Verona, a single 
‘course of brick is introdyced between all the courses of stone, 
and the effect of this is delicate and good. The same church 
contains many examples of very ingenious mixture of stone and 
brick, and, on the whole, few examples are altogether more 
valuable. Sometimes we find, as in a wall in San Stefano, 
Bologna, the wall diapered regularly in brick. Here the 
diaper is made with thin red bricks arranged in diagonal lines 
all over its surface, the squares contained within them being all 
of yellow brick. This kind of work is never pleasant save for 
the filling in of a spandrel, or some such place where no 
strength is required. It gives, of course, the impression of 
being a veil to the wall and not the wall itself. 


Old English Cottages. 

The cottages that remain to us of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries have often a most pleasing character, con- 
trasting painfully with the ordinary cottage of the present day. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of design and the apparent 
absence of all effort at “effect,” there is yet a play ana variety 
of form and breadth of light and shadow which will produce, by 
chance as it were, a most picturesque object; and this desirable 
result will be often found to be brought about without a single 
merely ornamental adjunct. When these humble yet pleasing 
structures happen to occur beside a cottage of the ordinary 
type of the present day, it is impossible not to admit that in 
matters -of taste, at all events, the world makes very slow 
progress, if it be not retrograde. The utilitarian spirit seems 
to have completely extinguished the feeling that prompted the 
cottage builders of former times ; so extinguished, indeed, that 
the rash man that would venture to insinuate a doubt whether 
we might not derive valuable lessons from these very un- 
pretending works of our simple forefathers would probably 
meet with far more derision than sympathy. 


Early Bells. 


The very earliest bells were probably mere sheets of metal 
curled into a circular shape and rivetted together at their 
junction, the top being flattened in, These were struck on the 
outside by a hammer, having no connection with the bell itself. 
This, of course, produced no very exquisite tone. Once started, 
bells soon developed into shape and size somewhat analogous 
to those now in use. The art of working and fusing metals 
together was a very early invention, and the sister one of melt- 
ing and casting not long in following. We know that both tin 
and copper ore were worked in Britain during the Roman 
occupation of the island, probably still earlier in more civilised 
Europe. There is no reasonable doubt that a bell, or even 
bells, in important places formed a portion of the furniture of 
every church before the Norman Conquest, Judging from the 
vast size of Norman towers, it is probable that church bells had 
at that time reached their largest dimensions in this country, 
and also attained a perfection not since surpassed. The fact 
of no bells of. ascertained Norman date remaining at the pre- 


‘sent day, when we consider the hundred and one different 
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accidents to which such an instrument is subject, is no proof in 
the case whatever. Considering the bell as an instrument of 
percussion, it is only a cause of wonder that so many examples 
even of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
come down to us uninjured. Then, again, there are other 
causes for change besides breakage. Fashions as to shape and 
size and number changed also, just as churches themselves 
were always more or less under alteration and supposed 
improvement. : 


Saxon Dwellings. 
Notwithstanding the magnificence of the Roman residences, 
it is certain that during the sway of the Saxons in England art 


and civilisation retrograded step by step, until the character- | 


istics of domestic habitations assumed the xe plus ultra of 
primitive rudeness ; every approach to luxury and refinement 
was for the time discarded, and the primary law of necessity 
would seem to have reigned supreme. From all that may be 
gathered on the subject, the dwellings of the majority of the 
people were mere huts of the rudest construction, and although 
the material suitable for constructive purposes existed in 
abundance, nevertheless, whether from indifference or want 
of knowledge, the natural productions—stone, flint, chalk and 
clay—remained unheeded, and were as yet alike valueless and 
unprofitable, the abodes of our Saxon ancestors being merely 
of wood framing, with the interstices filled with mud, and the 
roofs rudely covered with thatch, reeds or shingle, while the 
interior consisted of but one room, wherein the smoke from the 
fire, which was kindled on the floor or within a space hollowed 
out for it, escaped as it best could by door or aperture in the 
roof, or through fissures in the walls, the “innovation” of 
chimneys being as yet unknown, the windows if any being mere 
openings left in the walls to admit air, and the manufacture of 
flat glass for glazing purposes in domestic buildings an unin- 
vented process. Such were -the dwellings of the majority of 
the people, the houses of the thanes, though probably of con- 
siderable extent, consisting only of a hall used by day for meals 
and at night as a sleeping apartment for the followers, bond- 
men and servants. In some instances it would seem that the 
master was provided with an additional chamber, little superior, 
however, as regarded comfort and extent of accommodation to 
that of his retainers. Even in the largest and most important 
towns, where, if at all, some degree of refinement and supe- 
riority might have been expected to exist, it was just the same. 
London itself, and Winchester, then a place of opulence and 
importance, were as indifferently provided, and in the case of 
the Metropolis we find that, even down to Stephen’s reign, the 
streets consisted of houses of wood covered with thatch. 
Among the artificers, the services of the smith and carpenter 
were most in request, all architectural features, to say nothing 
of the decorative art, being entirely unknown, or, if attempted 
at all, limited to religious edifices ; for if we are to place any 
reliance on the traditions of so remote an era, the domestic 
buildings in Alfred’s time were so ill-constructed and the 
joinery of so rude a kind that the king himself was necessitated 
to use a lantern to prevent the light in his chamber from being 


extinguished by the currents of air that entered through the. 


crevices in his palace. No less primitive were the internal 
appointments. The furniture consisted of massive benches, 
stools, tables and chests, and the sleeping couches resembled 
the poorest of those known in our own times as stump bed- 
steads, the bedding and pillows were merely straw, and the 
covering chiefly the skins of animals. 


The Dorie Abacus. 

One principle much taken to heart by the architects of the 
Doric temples of Greece proper was to adopt a breadth for the 
abacus of the capital equal to one-fifth of the height of the 
column, orelse an aliquot part of the breadth of the temple on 
the top step, or lastly accommodating both conditions. <A 
dimension for this part, however, cannot be adopted lightly, 
for it decides the diameter of the echinus at its greatest swell, 
and this must be relative to the general proportions required 
for the column. At Bassze the abacus of the front is one-fifth 
of the height of the column, but not commensurable with the 
top step ; in the Theseum it is one-fifth of the height of the 
column, and also one-twelfth of the top step ; in the Parthenon 
the ordinary abacus of the east front is one-fifteenth of the top 
step, but not commensurable with the height of the column; 
the abacus of an angle column, however, which is broader than 
the ordinary, is equal in breadth to one-fifth of the height of 
the column, while on the other hand it is, of course, no aliquot 
of the top step. \ 


Admiration of Scenery Fatal to Art. 

It requires a stoicism, perhaps an ungrateful and sinful 
one, to busy the mind in a comparatively sordid turning to 
account of the glorious exhibitions of external nature, instead 
of passively and devotionally drinking in, for the heart’s 
refreshment, those floods of effulgence and colour and worlds 
of form presented by our sky alone. It often seems that the 
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which occur in the indenture concerning the college E 


ardent admirer of nature never can become a painter, if 

from the difficulty of first tearing from the mind tts dee 
enjoyment, and then. forcing it into a state in which only it’ 
may. be said it can be capable of profitable study. This is” 
undeniably the case if it be true that the mind, no more than_ 
the bedy, can rest upon two points at the same instant o} 
You may alternate the moments of study and enjoyme: 
one of which you admire an object and in the other dissect it 
in one of which you bow down prostrate before an unap- 
proachable excellence, while in another you rise superior to th 
pleasure, erect in sturdy determination of purpose to achi 
what amount of imitation may be possible in a signally limi 
material. It is useless to discuss whether the high 

all-absorbing beauties or the lower deformities or more or ina 
appearances of nature be the more difficult of imitation ; but 
is notoriously the case that the imitations of the latter 
have been carried far beyond the first as regards truth. — 


Ancient Contract Deeds. 


The agreement between the commissioners of Richard, 
Duke of York, and W. Horwood, freemason, for the buildi1 
of the chapel in the college of Fotheringhay, given b 
Dugdale, details with minuteness the ground-plan and are 
tectural ornaments of that very beautiful structure. Man 
terms occur, the original. application of which can now b 
supplied by conjecture only. In the Itinerary of William ¢ 
Worcester, published by Nasmith, there is an account of th 
building of two most beautiful churches in Bristol, those ¢ 
St. Mary Redcliffe and St. Stephen, in which the minut 
particles of ornamental masonry are enumerated in terms © 
obsolete, and perhaps provincial, to be developed by any of th 
glossaries. Leland, whose Itinerary was written in the 
century, is not always intelligible in his details of architec 
It is vain to consult Du Cange for terms of French derivation 


Fotheringhay above mentioned. 


Leslie & Co., Limited, v. The Managers of the — 
Metropolitan Asylums District. - 


S1r,—Our attention has been called to the report in 
issue of the 6th inst. ve the above case, in which a statem 
appears to the effect that we had been guilty of delay 
executing our part of the work. This statement is untrue, 
we should have been able to prove had we been called 
witnesses on the subpcena served on us by the defendar 
The statement, if left uncontradicted, is calculated to do 
damage, and we therefore trust to your sense of fairnes 
insert this letter in your next issue.—Yours faithfully, © 

12. D. BERRY & SONS. 

The Albion Works, SRE Nie Mate & 

Regency Street, Westminster, London, S.W. : : 
April 10, 1900. 


: 
he 


GENERAL, _ : 
The Dean of Westminster has consented that a 
rial to the late Mr. Ruskin shall be placed in the Abbey. 4 
site has been chosen, and a small committee has been f 
to carry out all the necessary arrangements. = = 
A Crayon Drawing by Millet, La Zondeuse des 
has been sold in Paris for 6,000 francs, 1b 9) a 
A Free Picture Exhibition at the Public Hall, Canni 
Town, was opened on Monday last by Sir W. B.: Rich 
The exhibition was arranged by the West Ham Corporati 
The Czty Press says that up to the present a sum 
close upon 320,000/. has been realised by the ‘sale of chur 
sites in the City, and that of this total 188,000/. h 
devoted to the new churches built in outlying parishe 
115,000/. on the churches that remain, while the balance 
still apparently in the hands of the Charity Commissioners 


A Service was held on the 8th inst. at the Church for 
Blind in Hardman Street, Liverpool, for the dedication of t 
new pulpit, font and baptistery which have been erected the 
from the designs of Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, by Meé 
Norbury, Paterson & Co... gee pre 

The Duke and Duchess of Newcastle are to be invi 


open the new science and art school at Newark, erected 
commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, on June 21 
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—— «she Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THe Paris Exhibition has already won distinctions for 
everal architects arid engineers. M. Picarp has been 
aised to the rank of “Grand Croix” in the Legion of 
Honour, which is the highest attainable. M. Buvarp, the 
shief architect to the Municipal Council, and who has been 
he general director of architecture for the Exhibition, has 
yeen promoted to Grand Officier. M. Daypt, the con- 
ractor and engineer who has undertaken many of the most 
jifficult structures in metal, has been made Commandeur. 
The grade of Officier has been conferred on M, BERNARD, 
urchitect of the new bridge which bears the name 


Alexandre III. ; M. Grrautt, who has been engaged as: 


architect to the Palaces of Fine Art ; M. RauLin, architect 


of the Salle des Fétes ; M. SCELLIER DE Gisors, architect 


9f the French colonial palace, and M. Tuomas and 
M. DEGLANE, architects of the Palace of Fine Art. The 
new Chevaliers who are architects are MM, Cousin, 
DEVIENNE, Laron and Louver. M. GERMAIN and 
M. Pouttin, the sculptors who aided in the decoration, are 
also enrolled among the new Chevaliers. 

5, 

_ Tn the Great Exhibition of 1851 the contents were 
slassified in six general groups, viz., raw materials, 
machinery, textile manufactures, metallic, vitreous and 
ceramic manufactures, miscellaneous manufactures and 
fine arts. They were subdivided into thirty classes, and 
for each a jury was selected, the number of members 
varying from fifteen to four. In the French Exhibition, 


which was opened on Saturday, a division of eighteen | 


groups has been adopted. The arrangement differs greatly 
from that of 1851, as will be seen from the following list:— 
1) Education and Teaching, (2) Works of Art, (3) Instru- 
ents and Processes adopted in Literature, Sciences and 


(6) Civil Engineering and Means of Transport, (7) Agri- 
sulture, (8) Horticulture and Arboriculture, (9) Forests, 
cet Fishing, (10) Foods, (11) Mines and Metallurgy, 
e) Decoration and Furnishing of Public Edifices and 


Houses, (13) Thread, Tissues and Vestments, (14) Chemical | 


ndustry, (15) Various Industries, (16) Social Economy, 
Hygiene Charity, (17) Colonisation, (18) 

It was considered not advisable in laying out the ground 
to have the buildings for the several divisions placed 
together. ‘They are separated by so many others, it is not 
impossible that the grouping which, after so much trouble, 
was adopted for the organisation of the Exhibition will be 
ignored by the majority of visitors. Although at first only 
eighteen architects, or firms of architects, were selected, it is 
calculated that buildings by more than two hundred French 
architects can be seen in the enclosure assigned to the 
Exhibition on both sides of the Seine. In one sense, so 
much variety has been advantageous. As M. ALFRED 
Picarp, the Commissaire-General, is a civil engineer 
who, as became a pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, served 
during the last war as a military engineer, it was supposed 
at first that he had decided on the erection of monotonous 
buildings which would be rigidly utilitarian, and which 
could be removed without regret. The marvellous variety 
which is now visible has come 4s a pleasant surprise to 
Parisians, but it cannot be said that when the first impres- 
sion is over the architectural critics are satisfied with the 
structures, 


_ ANOTHER instance of Lord IvEaGu’s generosity has been 
made known. His father, Sir BENJAMIN LEE GUINNESS, 
expended about 150,000/. on the restoration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in Dublin. Large as was the outlay it was 
inadequate to meet all the defects of the building. In the 
course of forty years the need of additional reparation has 
been manifested. Some time ago Mr. THomAs Drew, R.H.A., 
who has charge of the building, found it was in an unsafe 
condition. ‘The two eastern buttresses are considerably out 
of the perpendicular, so much so that it has been found 
necessary to take them down and reconstruct them. In 


addition, the Caen stone which had been employed exten- 


Ss 
y. ; 


Naval and Military | 
Equipments. ‘The groupsareagain subdivided into 121 classes. | 


Arts, (4) Materials and Processes of Mechanics, (5) Electricity, | 


sively in all the dressings of the windows and other parts of 
the building has crumbled away by the action of the weather. 
Lord IveaGu, on hearing of the condition of the building, 
at once gave a thousand pounds in order that scaffolding 
could be erected to allow of a thorough examination of the 
masonry. His lordship is likewise paying all the expenses 
of the reparations which are now in progress. If it will be 
necessary to have a more extensive course of restoration we 
have no doubt Lord Iveacu will not hesitate to make him- 
self responsible for its execution, 


OFFICERS who obtain appointments in India as 
engineers are often doubtful about the instruments with 
which they should equip themselves. A volume entitled 
‘Notes on Instruments Best Suited for Engineering Field 
Work in India and the Colonies,” by Mr. W. G. Buicun, 
and published by Messrs. Spon, contains the kind of 
information which the novice requires. The most suitable 
instruments are not only described, but ample advice is 
given about their use in Indian field work. The author has 
devised a special prismatic compass, which Mr. Hariinea 
makes ; it appears to be adapted for several purposes. © Mr. 
STANLEY’S mining theodolite is described as unsurpassed as 
an all-round precise instrument. English inventors will 
agree with Mr. Brich when he says :—‘The author has 
found by experience that manufacturers in a large way of 
business are by no means keen in taking up the building 
of newly-designed instruments, particularly by unknown 
persons. The innate conservatism, so prominent a feature. 
in English manufacturers generally, and which is the 
cause of much loss of trade, which Americans and foreigners 
consequently snap up, is as marked in the case of some 
scientific instrument makers as in other branches of trade. 
In the present case the cost of making the three experimental 
instruments was defrayed entirely by the inventor, and in 
spite of this, one firm declined to trouble about the new 
work unless a guarantee was given that a certain number of 
the instruments would be ordered. ‘The inventor, who had 
no means of insuring this, applied to Mr. Har inc, who 
made no such stipulation and was exceedingly obliging in 
this troublesome matter.” It may be mentioned that the 
publishers, Messrs. Spon, have brought out a new edition 
of “The Architects and Builders’ Price Book,” which 
will uphold the reputation gained by that excellent manual, 
as it comprises information on many subjects connected 
with building. 


Tue sales of works of art in the auction rooms at 
Paris are conducted on a system which differs from that 
adopted in England. Experts are employed, whose business 
it is to see that no alarming sacrifices take place, and to 
insure that a picture by WarTTeau is not sold as a pot- 
boiler by some fifth-rate painter. The experts must be 
versed in the history of art, and have decision as well as 
insight. Their usual commission is 3 per cent. on the 
amount received, and accordingly they endeavour to obtain 
as high prices as possible. The expert who was engaged in 
connection with the sale of the Spitzer collection was 
M. CHARLES MANNHEIM. As the late M. Spitzer was 
one of the shrewdest of experts, the appointment of M. 
MANNHEIM, which no doubt was long ago arranged, sug- 
gested the value of his services. The sales amounted to 
about 9,500,000 francs, which in Paris was almost without 
precedent. Madame SpiTzer expressed her gratitude to M. 
MANNHEIM and approved of his account without any demur. 
A son-in-law of M. Spitzer took a different view of the trans- 
action. He considered that M. MANNHEIM acted ‘in his 
quality of executor, and that it was his duty to do whatever 
was possible to enhance the value of the estate, but he offered 
50,000 francs in return for the services rendered. The 
case had to be brought before the judges. In the first 
court it was decided that M. MANNHEIM did more than was 
to be expected.from an executor, and that it was owing to 
his labours the sale was so remarkably successful, but it was 
added that while 3 per cent. was a fair commission in 
ordinary cases, it was excessive when the property was of 
immense value, and that a reduction became necessary. 
The case was then brought before the Court of Appeal! 
The decision of the judges in the lower court was confirmed, 
and the amount to be paid to M. MANNHEIM was fixed at 
150,000 francs, or about one-half of the sum to which he 
thought he was entitled, 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


HE current session of Parliament will be occupied with | 

so many momentous subjects it is ‘not unlikely that 

the Copyright Bill will be among the innocents which are 
doomed to be slaughtered in the autumn. The subject is 
one which has. much importance, for it is hardly equitable 
that a foreign writer:and a foreign artist should have more 
protection from the law of this country than any of their. 
English brethren. The reason for the difference is to be 


traced to the desire to stand well with foreign countries, 


and which has been, unhappily, rarely successful. If in 
any foreign country the laws are extremely favourable to an 
artist or a writer, or at least appear so On paper, he is 
entitled to look for similar favour in this country. But why 
should there be’a different treatment of natives? It is only 
right that property in books and pictures should, as far as 
possible, be placed on a footing corresponding with other 
classes of property. It is in the hope of securing that 
desirable end a Copyright Biil’has been prepared. 

It is very remarkable that in Great Britain artistic is of 
much ‘older date than literary copyright. The Engraving 


Copyright Act is dated 1734, whilst the earliest Act for the. 


protection of literature is the Dramatic Copyright Act of 
1833. The former Act owes its existence to the energy 
and shrewdness of \Wi1rLiAM HoGarrH. After his marriage 
he found he was unable to keep THORNHILL’S 


artist. He therefore resolved to combine engraving and 
publishing with painting and design, and to produce dramas 
ina series of engraved plates. It should also. be remem- 
bered that at the time there were only two print shops in 


Londen, and their trade consisted mainly in selling foreign | 


prints. There was therefore an opening for another variety 
of agency between the producer and the purchaser. 
HoGartTn’s experiment was successful, for 1,200 copies of 
the “ Harlot’s Progress” were subscribed for. The plates 
were, however, copied largely, and vast quantities were sold 
throughout ‘the country by hawkers. When HocartH 
realised he could not have the sole right to his own inventions 
he called’ a meeting of designers and engravers, and an 
application was made to Parliament for protection. An Act 


was therefore passed by which it was enacted ‘‘that any | 
designer shall have the copyright of his design (whether — 


engraved by or for him), and a penalty is to be laid on all who 
shall pirate the whole or any part of the print.” It was 
found that the first Act was not sufficiently comprehensive, 
for it referred mainly to engravings like Hocartu’s, which 
were peculiar in being only one man’s works. Another 


daughter in | 
a becoming style if he followed the ordinary practice of an | 


/ were those of the ee or. “prod 
/ owners of pictures and statues claimed 


Act was therefore passed, in which prints from ancient — 


pictures or sculpture were placed in the same category with 
those produced from the original design of the engraver. 
It was also necessary to have a third Act in 1776, and other 
* Acts for the protection of engravings were approved at a 
fater time. It is remarkable, however, that no protection 
was thought necessary for paintings until a comparatively 
Jate period. English painters. were for many years 
indifferent to the advantages of copyright. Only 
a very few among them cared to. exact any money 
for the privilege of reproducing. an engraving from 
a picture. The popularity which was obtained by means 
gf prints was supposed to be an adequate recompense. 
One prominent exception was Sir ‘Tuomas LawRENCE, 
who was paid 3,o0o/ a year by Hurst & RopINsoN 
for the right of making plates from his portraits. Another 
painter was Sir Davip WILKIE, who recetved 1,200/. on 
account of the print from the Crelsza Pensioners, being a 
similar sum to that paid by the Duke of WELLINGTON for 
the original painting. 

_ As the Copyright Acts arose under different. conditions 
it was.not to be expected that there should be any uniformity 
in the regulations. For instance, the term .of copyright. for 
engravings and prints is still twenty- -eight years from time of 
publication. In sculpture the term is fourteen years, and 
if the sculptor should survive so long he can claim a second 
term of similar duration. 
the term of the copyright is the life of the artist and seven 
years. Registration is required for paintings and photo- 
graphs, but is unnecessary with engravings, prints and 
sculpture. 


In the earlier Acts the only rights.which. were recognised 


- Owner.” | 
_ before purchasing copyright, 


' similar penalty for each printed copy cannot 


_ pay who endeavoured to convert the'world by 


_a tract broadcast. and gratuitously, and. Hae 
For paintings and photographs | 


woodcut taken from a> popular picture. A 
_occurred, and we believe itis still before the C 


hand rey pens wetbaeioba el 


| sidered as distinct properties for the purposes 


might become seriously diminished. What i 


also be considered. It used to ne take as 


? 


BRirron’s © é Cathedral BN C 
through the support which was derived a 
dedication of each plate. toa Special ‘patror 


and ees were. rok ea up without the 
whenever there was a chance of. obtaining pro: 
original investment, ‘a new condition had to b 
The painter in some cases had already sold 
reproduction before he parted with the 
although one owner of a picture might be i 
SO shadowy a share in the proprietorship, a 
wish to have his possession absolute, without any cl im 
engraving and the like. _ An. effort was made — 


to = altogether Hea. ee present it. is a 
artist retains the copyright, unless his work is sold o 
produced at so high a price. as to warrant the conclu 
that all rights were included. ‘In that case he 
unless it is reserved to him vy a written; 2 

the owner of the work. 


Gbneideraton os determined? On ‘de: ee 
owner does not acquire the copyright unless t 
agreement to that effect signed by the artist, 
roundabout a procedure it is bre for both. artist nd | 


support a claim to copyright. The ae 
then becomes public Property, and can Me 


sufficient to demonstrate the necessity of an 
of the existing EOP TE laws. 


artistic copyright in the first aes proposes to 1 
right uniform for pictures -and statues, a 
engravings, ee and ee Th . 


may be ce in the same es 


devolution at law, &c. As possession is, a 
old saying, nine points of law, the owner 
statue, or drawing has rights over the. copiers 
clause says, “ The owner for the time being. of the « 


itself, shall not, nor shall his. representatives ‘or ee 
exercise any privileges conferred. by such right 
consent of the owner for the time being of the 
or the Tepresentatives or assignees. of such las 
That enactment will cause publishers 
for with an 
mercenary owner of a picture the value o 


the owner of copyright cannot assign or grant it t 
person without the signed approval, of the al 
work. 

The penalties fo; invasion of artistic: copy 
be considered as too severe, especially for o 
offence. To copy a picture and to sell the copy 
original is. an offence for which a penalty of 5 
excessive. But in a case of distributing or im 
prints of the picture or a part of it, the im 


merciful. It is true the whole of the penaltie 
respect of the same transaction must not exc 
that would be a large sum for a benevolent 


arguments would be enforced by the introdu ) 


suggests. the ease with which a Copyright Act 
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of lithographs, which they used for advertisements, believing 
that they acquired all rights which existed. In course of time 
the design became associated with their business from the 
uantity of copies they had distributed. They had a part 
it reproduced for a small block to be inserted as an 
vertisement in a newspaper. ‘The original vendors 
ought an action against the owner of the paper, and the 
Courts decided in their favour, ordering that a.penalty should 
be paid on every copy issued. In that instance the 
assessed damages were much more than 5o0/,, but even 50/. 
_is too large a sum to be mulcted in for so trivial an offence. 
An ignorant man might be deceived by an imitation.of one of 
‘é ir LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMa’s pictures, and the producer 
and agent for sale of the forgery should be heavily punished. 
‘But can it be supposed that if an altar, chair or wreath 
were copied from one of the artist’s pictures in a school- 
“book, or if a dress of a Roman lady were introduced in a 
penny journal of fashions, that the artist would suffer in 
purse or reputation by the imitation ? 
By having only one class, venial offences and scandalous 
forgeries are put on the same level, and the usual result 
“must be anticipated, that the guilt of ‘the latter is diminished 
in the eyes of the public and a serious injury is done to art. 
a ‘he recognition of the rights of ownership creates, as it 
were, a double-barrelled weapon against offenders, for not 
only can the owner of the copyright institute proceedings, 
but the owner of the work, who as such may have no claim 
‘on the copyright, can also take action and institute pro- 
: ceedings for infringement of the Act. We believe that often 
when publishers prosecute, it is not from a belief that their 
property will be directly injured by a humble class of 
reproductions. The difference between a fine print anda 
photographic copy is so wide no expert can believe theré 
will be any risk of confusion between them. But the people 
who have subscribed for prints are very often unskilled, 
and are liable to consider that one copy is as good as 
another. In that case, there is grumbling about the price 
paid to the publisher, who is accordingly compelled to assert 
is rights in the police court and to seize on imitations, 
~ It will be observed there is no mention of architectural 
de signs. ‘They are not even included among the artistic 
works to which the Bill does not apply. All designs defined 
by the Patents and Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883, 
are excluded from the purview of the Act. It would 
perhaps be difficult for the promoters of the Bill to define 
the ground of the exclusion, for there is no doubt the 
subject is extremely complicated. In the first place, 
hitectural designs differ from ordinary designs or 
tings, because what is most admired is the work 
ich is accomplished from the designs, and which 
y not always correspond with the original project. The 
majority of people would prefer a drawing from a completed 
bt ilding to any reproduction of the plans which were pre- 
d for the contractor. ‘To prohibit copying of the plans 
yet allow the building to be represented would be 
alous. Some foreign architects. who have been 
tating on the subject would make it penal for anyone to 
wa building without the architect’s approval. That is 
doubt logical, but if such a course were adopted it would 
ecessary for every architect to inform his client that if 
designs a house for him it must be on the condition that 
he owner) will not allow any drawing to be made of it. 
ere are few, if any, architects who would have the 
courage to take that course. Then it was probably con- 
cluded that there is an essential difference between an 
architect’s work and those of painters and_ sculptors. 
Judges and juries take it for granted that pictures and 
tues are the handiwork of the artists who claim them. 
sistance rendered is supposed to be of no account. 
uilding, on the other hand, is assumed to be the 
10n of contractors and workmen, the architect’s share 
g limited to the preparation of drawings which in law 
he property of whoever gave the commission. Where 
ere is So much co-operation a judge would hesitate about 
a claim for copyright. could be supported by any 
idual. It does not appear that in any foreign country 
ch. ‘ould be gained by-allowing the architect the ex- 
ive copyright in a building, but in England it would 
ably. have the effect. of: increasing responsibilities and 
aoe im iter asap which would make heie 


GARDEN MAKING.* 

CHARGE has been often raised against the English 
yt people concerning their indifference to art. It 
should, however, be allowed that they appear at all times 
to have found a substitute at least for painting in their 
gardens. Psychologists are indifferent to actualities, and 
care little for man as he exists, otherwise they would have 
been able to throw light. on their speculations about the 
eesthetic faculty by referring to the love of gardens which 
is inherent in man. Last week we published an article on 
the raft of the storm-tossed Utyssrs. Who can tell whether 
the subtle chief did not often, while steering it, think of 
the future which might await him in Ithaca, for OpyssEus 
of many wiles must at times have wished to spend his last 
days, like his father Larrrrs, in a garden. There 
is no more pathetic scene in Homer than the 
visit of the prince to his old parent, who endeavoured to 
wile away the grief for his absent son by tending his. plants. 
The example of Larrtes has been imitated by princes, 
statesmen, and great people in all ages ; indeed, garden- 
ing can make out a grander show of notabilities who 
have followed it with more or less success than any of the 
other arts. ‘The affection has continued to our own days. 
Who. can. forget. the reminiscence of the late Cardinal 
NEWMAN at a time when he was convinced he was about 
to undertake a great mission, but which could not prevent 
him from reviving his old affection for the garden? He 
wrote :—‘‘ A life in the country, in the midst of one’s own 
people, was the dream of Roman poets from ViRGIL to 
JuvENAL, and the reward of Roman statesmen from CIN- 
CINNATUS to Puiiny. I called to mind the Corycan old 
man, so beautifully sketched in the fourth Georgic, and 
then my own fantastic protestation in years long dead and 
gone, that, if I were free to choose my own line of life, it 
should be that of a gardener in some great family.” When 
we find a divine who had solittle of the world about him 
inspired by such an ambition, we must acknowledge that 
the garden has a hold on the human: race which is’ not 
easily to be loosened. 

At the present time, when evolution is applied to every- 
thing, gardening has the advantage that it also allows an 
application of the principle. FALCONER’S ** Historical 
View of Taste for Gardening ” will supply much information 
applicable to the subject. Long ago Horacz WALPOLE 
attempted something of the kind, and looked on the garden 
in the sense of a pictorial development, which grew from a 
necessary appurtenance of the primitive dwelling into a 
creation of scenery and a connection between the property 
of an individual and the surrounding country. Sir WALTER 
Scotr also appreciated the garden as one of the most 
treasured features of feudalism. Heconsidered that a vast 
step in civilisation had been made when some high-born 
lady was enabled ‘‘to come down from her seat upon the 
castle walls, so regularly assigned to her by ancient min- 
strels, and tread with stately pace the neighbouring 
precincts which art had garnished for her reception.” It 
was necessary, however, to protect those gardens with walls, 
and fosses were useful for that purpose as well as for the 
supply of water to fountains and basins. Then, as Scorr 
says, new ornaments were introduced, banqueting-houses 
were erected, terraces extended and connected by stair- 
cases and balustrades. The result was “in the highest 
degree artificial, but it was a sight beautiful in itself, a 
triumph of human art over the elements.” In England, 
however, the associations with feudalism could not always 
be omnipotent. In peaceful days the necessity for enclosed 
gardens ceased. to. be evident. ~The affection for flowers 
would also compel people to dislike anything which 
suggested growth while imprisoned. It is remarkable that 
at a time when the utmost formality prevailed Sir HENRY 
Wotton, who, as the ambassador of James I., had lived 
long among Italian gardens, and who was an undoubted 
lover of architecture, was an advocate of liberty: in 
gardening, and therefore anticipated Capability BRown and 
the Natural School. In his “Treatise on the Elements of 
Architecture” he says :— 

I must note a certain contrariety between buiiding and 
gardening. For as fabrics should be regular, so gardens 


* The Art and Craft of Garden Making, by Thomas H. Mawson, 
garden-architect. Illustrated with perspective views drawn by Mr. C. 
E, Mallows, &e, London; B. T. Batsford and Geo. Newnes, Limited. 
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should be irregular, or at least cast into a very wild regularity. 
To exemplify my conceit :—I have seen a garden (for the 
manner perchance incomparable) into which the first access 


was a high walk like a terrace, from whence might be taken |. 


a general view of the whole plot below, but rather in a, 
delightful confusion than with any plain distinction of the 
pieces. From this the beholder descending many steps was. 
afterwards conveyed again by several mountings and valings 
to various entertainments of his scent and sight, which I shall 
not need to describe (for that were poetical); let me only note 
this, that every one of these diversities was as if he had been 
magically transported into a new garden. But though other 
countries have more benefit of sun than we, and thereby more 
properly tied to contemplate this delight ; yet have I seen in 
our own a delicate and diligent curiosity surely without 
parallel among foreign nations, namely, in the garden of Sir 
Henry Fanshaw at his seat in Ware Park, where I well 
remember he did so precisely examine the tinctures and 
seasons of his flowers, that in their settings, the inwardest of 
those which were to come up at the same time should be 
always a little darker than the outmost, and so serve them for 
a kind of gentle shadow, like a piece not of nature but of art. 


In the unhappy times of JAMEs’s son and successor 
rauch damage was done to the stately English houses, and 
numerous formal or mathematical gardens which had been 
created in the reign of ELizABETH were swept away in the 
commotions. There was another reason which deprived 
those gardens of favour. JoHN Mitron had to describe 
Paradise, and.he showed himself to be on the side of the 
naturalists. He pointed out that in the Garden of: Eden 
nature had poured out profusely flowers on hill and dale 
and plain, and there was no sign “of nice art in beds and 
curious knots.” That corresponded with Bacon’s notion 
that knots or figures were toys, and “you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts.” 


The battle between ‘the artificial and the natural has 


gone on ever since, and will continue, we suppose, as long 
as England has plots of ground which are not covered with 
business premises. It is well, however, to remember that 


the Elizabethan gardens which might be considered as’ 


architectural, and therefore artificial, only covered a part 
of the space which was allotted to pleasure. Near the 
mansion art asserted its dignity, but its influence was 
gradually diminished as chases, thickets, forest-walks were 
reached. ‘‘A green in the entrance, a heath or desert in 
the going forth,” was Bacon’s ideal. The French: style 


came in with Cuarves II., and a still more artificial style. 


was introduced and patronised by Wixiiam III.’ Kent 
would hardly have succeeded in his transformations if 
there was not a reaction against artificiality to support him. 
Brown, hig successor, went further still, and expressions 
have been recorded of him which are blasphemous, from 
his ranking himself with the Creator of all things. UVEDALE 


PricE and PayNE KNIGHT were great lovers of pictures, 
and although they loved nature sincerely they did not con-. 


sider it was necessary to keep away terraces, flights of steps, 


statues, vases and balustrades, with other evidence of | 


formality, as if those forms brought the plague-with them. 
After so long a period of contention, and with a subject 
which cannot allow of the entire exclusion of nature, it is 
not wise to be dogmatic and to allow to any one party the 
monopoly of good taste. We are therefore glad to see that 
Mr. Mawson, of Windermere, the author of the new book 
on “ Garden Making,” who has had much experience in the 
‘laying out of gardens, is disposed to be eclectic. He 
employs architectural elements and he constructs paths and 
roads on geometrical lines, but he maintains that naturalism 
still has its use, and the best way is to respect the two: in 
garden works. The formal garden now and in the future 
will, he considers, avoid the monotony of chess-board plan 
and the topiary work which was not indicative of reverence 
for nature. 
truthful simplicity of the older work—a garden which will 
be all the more charming and lovable by having its borders 
‘filled and shubberies and plantations diversified with the 


‘many beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees which have found 


their home among us.” 


There are many facilities for the creation of formal 


gardens which were unknown to the designers of anvearlier 


period. Terra-cotta of pleasing colour, which has peculiar 


fitness for general use,,can now be obtained-in a great 


variety of forms and at an expense which must appear in- 
significant if compared to wrought-stone. Excellént iron- 
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“What we are returning to,” he says, ‘is the’ 
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work for gates and ‘palings is also available. At no time 
was it so easy to obtain conservatories having an archi. 
-tectural character which would be in keeping with 
the mansion. That branch of construction’ now « 
nearer to perfection than many others. When so 
auxiliaries can now be called on who will:loyally carry 
the garden architect’s intentions, it is no wonder that 
impetus has been given to the creation of gardens 
combine the best qualities of those in preceding ages i1 
England. RE Mie 0 TEE tO ea a 3 
If successful gardens are desired it will be necessary fo 
the designers to give attention, to all branches of th 
subject. They should be able to take comprehensive 
of the characteristics. of the country around a site. § 
JoHN VANBRUGH set an example which deserves their cc 
sideration. When he was consulted about laying o1 
grounds of Blenheim he recommended the calling 11 
landscape-painter. . Naturalism was then paramoun 
it evidently was VANBRUGH’S wish to have the grounds 
out on a grand scale and without any of the heavine: 
the pettiness which might arise when an ordinary arch 
prepared the plans. The qualities of VANBRUGH’S 
works which most struck Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS were 
picturesque character, which was evident from the car 
taken that the buildings should not crudely and abruptl 
start out of the ground without preparation, or, in ot 
words, he adopted the rules. of painters in: dealing 
masses and which were derived by them from nature. 
with: all his knowledge VANBRUGH was aware there ~ 
something he had not studied which was indispensabl 
the laying out of gardens. He therefore wished to ha 
painting by a landscapist which would serve to indica) 
himself and to others the best way of dealing with 
subject. ; (EROS pti taco 
As a guide to those who are in need of informatio 
new book on “The Art and Craft of Garden’ Making,” 
Mr. Mawson, will be found to be of the greatest use. — 
chapters treat of the following subjects :—Garden m 
old and new; the choice of a site and its treatment 
fences and gates for garden and park; entrance gateway 
carriage courts and drives ; terrace and flower gardens 
lawns and garden walks, summer houses, trelliswor 
garden furniture ; conservatories, greenhouses, vineries 
fruit houses ; the treatment of water as. fountains, lal 
streams and ponds; kitchen gardens and orchards 
formal arrangement of trees and shrubs as avenues, hedg 
&c. ; planting for landscape effect trees, shrubs and conifet 
hardy climbers and roses, hardy perennials, aquatic 
and ferns. There are also examples of gardens, w 
shown by carefully drawn plans and perspective vie 
The various subjects are satisfactorily treated, and, moreove 
while the author speaks of his own experience, tl 
nothing stated that would suggest he believes he is the 
competent practitioner of the time.:. = | > sai4) 
There is one danger at present.on which Mr, 
son does not dwell with sufficient emphasis. Th 
of architecture which is now in vogue is suppose 
owe much of its success to the variety of the de 
Mechanical production enables so much to be ‘don 
small expense that plain surfaces have become almos 
less. . Now it cannot be too strongly borne in min 
a garden repose should be manifested everywhere. . 
dealing with nature or competing with it, and w 
take care like nature to avoid everything that is fussy 
description which Dickens gives of JoHN WeEMM 
garden in Walworth is no doxbt a caricature, bu 
applicable to many suburban gardens, and sugges’ 
ambition of, we are afraid, too many Londoners wh 
have become prosperous. The confidential clerk 
own engineer, carpenter, plumber as well. as gard 
the manifold activity as he said brushed. the 
cobwebs away. But his little patch was: a 
it had fortifications, a bridge over’ a chasm. 4 
a bower, a lake with an island large enough. to’ 
the salad for one supper, a fountain, a mi 
what not. All the variety can hardly appear to 
the invention, of a sane person. The " place 
qualities which a little garden should not have, but no dou 
the diversity was rejoiced in by.the owner's: friends. 
Wemmick system is not unlikely to be employed 
who consider that gardening affords unlimited scop 
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x ravagance, and who imagine it is satisfactory to be able 
9 defeat nature on its own ground. For that reason a 
dy of Italian gardens would be no disadvantage for the 


aglish garden architect, although he could not expect at 


rst to please every client by arrangements in which multi- 
licity was avoided. In the Italian examples he would see 
hat although art, artifice or artificiality has the upper hand, 
here is tarely any littleness. If the architecture is most 
yominent, it has received a treatment which makes it 
tthy of the distinction. The sculpture in the best class 
illas is also refined, and if there are figures of an 
ageerated type they are usually to be found in connection 
th rockeries, and are manifestly fantastic exercises in which 
humorous rather than the beautiful was sought. 


_ A JAPANESE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


A MERICAN engineers and manufacturers have been 
engaged to design, construct and erect the steel frame- 
rk of a large palace for the Crown Prince of Japan. Besides 

interest attached to such an important foreign contract, 


gned to meet conditions unknown in the United States, for 
pan is subject to an average of 300 earthquakes every year. 
se quickly overthrow ordinary brick buildings. Wooden 

mes endure the vibrations better, but are very undesirable 
account of their inflammability. At present the architecture 
ina transition stage, but there is a tendency to build the 
uses with steel frames. 
This palace will be much the tallest building in Japan, and 
afe construction was pronounced impossible by prominent 
itects in Japan and Europe. The fundamental principle 
leading consideration in the design have been not only to 
ide for its stability under a single severe earthquake shock, 
to insure its endurance of numerous shocks continuing 
- after year at frequent intervals. To meet these strains 
vibrations every part of the building is supported or 
nforced by a skeleton steel framework made continuous 
ughout, so. as to act as a whole to resist displace- 
nent of any part. There are very few adjustable members 
r loose joints. Nearly all connections are rivetted with 
sual strength, although they are not so rigid but that 
members may deflect within the limits of their elas- 
‘without injury. Special lateral strength and stiffness 
introduced by systems of struts and ties in all the 
zontal planes, which develop the strength of the beams 
girders, and practically create great horizontal trusses to 
st distortion and distribute strains. The masonry is 
sive, proportioned for stability, and abundantly anchored 
Il points to the steel. framework. The solid continuous 
rs add to the strength and rigidity of the structure, and ‘its 
ility is promoted by making the cornice, parapet and other 
er parts as light as possible. The whole building is seated 
wide continuous footings of solid concrete, to which the 
mans are each bolted.. 
The palace is designed as a residence for the Crown 
ince’s household, and to contain some of the State offices. 
$ approximately rectangular, with various extensions, two 
by 75-feet courts, and extreme dimensions of 270 by 
feet. It will be only two storeys in height, with a cornice 
eet above the ground. It will probably cost 3,000,000 dols, 
nd will require six or seven years for its completion. 

The outer walls will be of granite, and will be self- 
supporting. The roof and floors will be carried by the steel 
framework, which has 422 columns, each securely anchored by 
four 14-inch bolts to reaction plates 2 feet square, embedded in 
the solid concrete. The columns are'’chiefly set in rectangular 
s, from 11 to 14 feet apart in both directions, averaging 
eet. Nearly all the columns are composed of one 12-inch 
Ibs. I-beam and two 12 i2ch 20}-lbs channels with their 
nges connected by 6 by #-inch tie-plates 4 feet apart Each 
umn is in three lengths of from 16 to 23 feet, and is spliced 
with four ‘cover-plates 12 inches above each floor line, A 
ae of horizontal bracing was designed to connect the shoes 

_allcolumns. Transverse and longitudinal struts were put in 
ery row, and the panels formed by their intersections were in 

10st cases provided with crossed diagonals. The struts were 
of rectangular cross section, made of four 4} by 3-1nch angles 
latticed on all sides, and are 12 inches wide and 16 inches deep, 
with rivetted connections. The diagonals were single 5 by 
nch or 6 by 33-inch angles. 

In the first floor the girders ate all pairs of I-beams or 
nnels, usually the former, from 10 to 15 inches deep, and 
7 and 8-inch floor beams, about 4 feet apart, are web- 
ected to them with their lower flanges flush with those of 
girders. The girders are connected to the columns by 
b zontal. shelf angles across their top and bottom flanges, and 
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also have web-connection angles to the column flanges. 
Besides this, the girder flanges are cut to clear the webs of 
the column channels, the ends of the I-beams extend 3 inches 
inside the columns, and the beam and channel webs are rivetted 
together back to back. This arrangement is designed to 
develop satisfactory bearings, great rigidity and a large pro- 
portion of the tensile strength of the beams, which thus act as 
ties throughout the building. 

The floor beams are connected by 3-inch tie-rods through 
the webs 4 inches above the bottom flanges, with the usual nut 
bearings. Sheets of No. 16 corrugated iron are sprung between 
the lower flanges of the floor beams to make continuous seg- 
mental arch soffits of 12 inches rise. Above the corrugated 
iron concrete is filled in solid to a depth of 64 inches above the 
crown, or 33 inches above the deepest girders, and the wood 
floor is laid on this. Under the lower flanges of the beams and 
girders is a false ceiling of wire-cloth and plaster. The second 
floor is identical in general construction with the first Neither 
has any diagonal bracing, but in or adjacent to the planes of all 
the walls, both interior and exterior, there is at both floor levels 
a horizontal strut composed generally of two 10-inch channels 
well rivetted to the columns at right angles to the floor girders. 
These struts are web-connected to vertical gusset plates Ina 
few instances a similar connection is adopted for pairs of 
channels used for floor girders, where they connect to interior 
columns. 

The ceiling of the second storey is in the horizontal plane 
of the lower chords of the roof-trusses, and is divided into 
rectangular panels corresponding with the intersections of the 
rows of columns, by the roof-trusses and by column struts at 
right angles to them. The struts are pairs of 8-inch channels 
with their flanges turned inward, and are connected like those 
in the planes of the floor. The panels are subdivided by 
transverse ceiling beams, usually 6-inch 143-lb I-beams, 
about 6 feet apart, which are web-connected to the lower 
chords of the roof-trusses. In each main panel there is a pair 
of intersecting diagonal rods 1 inch in diameter with 18-inch 
upsets, which have clevis connections to separate 14-inch 
vertical pins through the ends of tie-plates on the top flanges 
of the struts. The lower chords of the roof-trusses are seated 
on horizontal angle shelves rivetted across the faces of the 
columns and are continued beyond them and web-connected to 
the I-beams in the centres of the columns. Besides this the 
vertical connection plates, which are rivetted to the flanges of 
each column, are extended beyond the channel webs and 
rivetted to another pair of short vertical angles on the lower 
chord of the truss, so that great stiffness is secured in the con- 
nection anda large number of rivets would have to be sheared 
to permit displacement or serious distortion. 

The columns are continued 3 feet or more above the roof- 
truss connections and have cantilevers, brackets and gusset 
plates for the. connections of the horizontal angles, channels, 
&c, which form the skeleton of the copper cornice and the 
parapet. In the pediment of the main front, and adjacent to it, 
in the second storey, there are ornamental granite columns 
made in short vertical sections, cored out and slipped over 
centre columns of welded steel tubes. Some of these columns 
are in pairs, about 3 feet apart, and are 8 inches in diameter 
and # inch thick. They have bottom flanges made of 5 by 3 
by #-inch angles bent to complete circles and seated on 


special wall-beams just above the regular column struts. 


The tops of these columns have segmental flanges made 
of pairs of bent 6 by 33-inch angles through-bolted to 
them. An 8 by 32-inch horizontal cap plate 4} feet 
long is bolted to the flanges, forming a brace to connect the 
columns and affording a seat in the middle for the endof the 
roof-truss. The regular column struts are bolted on top of the 
cap plate and their ends abut on the web of the lower chord 
of the roof-truss. A horizontal knee-brace with bent plate 
connections is run from near the end of the truss to the strut 
over each column, and a short column and bracket are rivetted: 


to the end of the truss to carry the parapet and cornice frame-’ 


work. All window and door openings are spanned by plate 
girders or beams to which the granite arch voussoirs are 
anchored. For the wider openings there are plate girders 
30 inches deep which are web-connected to the column 
channels and have solid-web knee-brace brackets under their 
ends. 

The tangent of the slope angle of all the main roofs is 0°7, 
and of the pediment roots 04. Most of the roof-trusses are 
A-shaped, of from 30 to 50 foot span, and are rigidly connected 
to columns at the ends and at one or more intermediate panel 
points. The top chords form the rafters, and the bottom 
chords carry the ceiling beams. All the truss members are: 
pairs of angles rivetted together back to back, except the 
bottom chords, which are pairs of 8-inch channels rivetted, 
together back to back. All connections are rivetted to vertical 
gusset-plates between the pieces of the different members. 
The trusses have a simple triangular web system with vertical 
and inclined members. There is a zigzag diagonal bracing of 


3 by 3-inch angles rivetted to the tops of the rafters in the end. 
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panels between trusses and in every second or third inter- 


mediate panel. S 
second-storey ceiling; above that each. has a framework with 


The chimneys are of masonry up to the 
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four vertical 4 by 4-inch angles rivetted to the roof-trusses, and | 


connected together with horizontal struts and X-bracing of 
small angles on all sides. These are covered with copper and 
contain sheet-steel flues. 


The purlins are 6-inch 142-lb. steel beams, from 5 to 8 feet | 


apart, which are bolted to the top chords of the roof-trusses 
and braced at every support by a knee-brace plate like an 
oblique Z bent over the top flange of the beam. Wooden 
2 by 4-inch nailing strips are bolted to the top flanges of the 
purlins, and on them are set 2 by 8-inch jack rafters, 2 feet 
apart, which are dapped 2 inches at the seats. A solid course 
of transverse sheating boards ? inch thick is nailed to the jack 
rafters, and on it is laid a double thickness of tar paper and 
the roofing slate. Nearly all field connections are rivetted, and 
have an excess of 25 per cent. over the number of rivets in 
shop-driven work. The length of all columns and other 
members was limited to 34 feet for shipment. 

Mr. Tokuma Katayama, architect to the Imperial house- 
hold and architect of the palace of the Mikado, is the architect 
for this palace He has recently visited the United States and 
engaged Messrs. E. C. & R. M. Shankland, Chicago, to design 
the steelwork, for which a 200,000 dol. contract has been 
awarded the Carnegie Steel Company. Mr. C. M. Wilkes, 
Chicago, has been retained to prepare plans and specifications 
for the heating and ventilation, and Mr. R. D. Gottlieb, 
assistant engineer of the Carnegie Company, will supervise the 
erection of the steelwork. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


AG the last monthly meeting of this Society Mr. Thomas: 

Ross presided. Several papers were read. Mr. W. Rae 
Macdonald, F.S.A Scot., gave a detailed description, illustrated 
by rubbings, of the carved armorial ensigns at Elgin Cathedral, 
the Bishop’s Palace, Pluscarden Priory. and other places in the 
surrounding district. Sculptured coats of arnis form a con- 
spicuous decorative feature of the fabrics of these and many 
other ancient buildings as well as on the tombstones in the 
graveyards of ancient churches, and these last are often of 
great interest for the genealogical information which they con- 
vey. A few of those which are still decipherable are of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but the older ones are fast 


becoming obliterated, and hence the desirableness of obtaining’ 


permanent records of all that are interesting on account of their 
heraldry, art or inscriptions. In the second paper, communi- 
cated by Professor Baldwin. Brown, F.S.A.Scot., Miss 
Armitage discussed the much-disputed question of the nature 
of the Anglo-Saxon strongholds mentioned in their early 
chronicles as burhs, and the distinction between them and the 
early Norman castles. Dealing first with the philological and 
historical evidence at considerable length, she found that while 
the general sense of the word burh was a town, its more 
special sense as an enclosing bulwark does not appear to have 
been forgotten in Anglo-Saxon times. it was equally clear 
that a burh was not a castle in the sense in which we use that 
word, but a fortified enclosure of much larger area, serving for 
the daily life and defence of a considerable population. The 
rounded hillock surrounded by a ditch, and having a platform 
on the top and a courtyard at the base, also ditched about, 
which Mr. G. T. Clark supposed to be the Anglo-Saxon burh, 
and which is commonly known as a motte, corrupted into moat, 
was the original form of castle planted in England by the 
Norman ‘conquerors. Mr. George Neilson indicated that 
the conclusions drawn by Miss Armitage were much the 
same as he had. given expression. to in an article 
in the Scottish Review, but she had carried the examina- 
tion further. In the next paper the Rev. J. B. Mac- 
kenzie, F.S.A Scot, Kenmore, gave a notice of some cup- 
marked rocks and_ stones in 
notes on the folk-lore’ attaching to them Not far from 
the remarkable cup and ring-marked boulder on the hill at 
Balloch the author had discovered a rock-surface marked with 
two rows of four and five cup-shaped hollows. The sculpturings 
on the boulder still show the marks of the tool used, and, like 
all that do so, they prove that the hollows were picked out with 
a sharp-pointed tool. The cups in the rock are smoother and 
do not show the tool marks, nor have they enclosing rings. 
The tradition about such stones is vague, but they commanded 
general reverence, and were often invested with curative powers 
for many diseases. Mr Mackenzie also exhibited a very fine 
stone, one found at Riskbuie in Colonsay, and a small orna- 
mented stone cup found on the top of Schiehallion, lent by 
Mr. W. Gunn, Taymouth. In the next paper Captain J. H. 
Anderson, F S.A.Scot, recorded two examples of. ring-marked 
Stones, with ducts, but no central cup, and some archaic 
customs he had met with in Kumaon, India, among which 
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-employed in the entablature of a bridge ove 


city houses. To judge of its merits it only suffices to s 
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was’ the use of rock basins, about 6° in 
same in depth, for shelling rice, by poundi 
in much the same way as pot-barley w: 
stone basins in Scotland. 


carefully made of slabs set on their edges, with the 

jointed with clay, and the covering slab cemente 
In the largest cist was an unburnt burial, in one 
cists was a clay urn, and in two others broke 
steatite urns. The smaller cists contained ashes, 
burnt bones, showing that the burials had been after c 
Dr. Joseph Anderson described a collection of objects 

exhibition by the Marquis of Bute, which had been disc 
in the course of recent excavations at St. Blane’s Ch 
the south end of Bute. at toe 


- REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
At the instance of the Society of Architects : i 

be held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on 
April 27, at 6.30 PM., when members of the Birmi 
Architectural Association and others have signified 
intention of attending. Mr T Walter L. Emden, J.! 
president of the Society of Architects, will be the chai 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, will read a 


“The Statutory Registration of the Profession,” of 


ad 
Dp 


ae 


1886—What is Registration >—Registration in the P 
—Why is Architecture not a Profession ?—The adv. 
Registration—Some objections—How is Registratio 
obtained ?—The necessary provisions of a Registrati 
Its objects—The Authority to administer the Act 
tion for Registration—The examining body—Fi 
disabilities of unregistered persons—The Registrat 
committee—The Bill promoted by them—Conclusion 
Mr. J. Coulson Nicol, A.R.I.BA, will move 
meeting cordially approves the principle of — 
examination and registration of architects, and is of « 
that it 1s desirable in the interests of the public and the 
tectural profession to promote a Bill in Parliament 
attainment of this object.” Tee Ge oho ac te aa 
Mr. F. W, Franklin Cross, M.S.A., will move 
copy of this resolution be sent to every member of Parl 
within the Birmingham district.” A general discussi 
follow. OC Nee aise 
For the convenience of London members and the 
a special saloon at ordinary (third class) fares will be at 
to the 1.30 P.M. from Euston on April 27, and to the 5 
from L. and N.W.R., New Street, Birmingha 
day, for a party of not less than ten. 
number of party, must reach the secretaries not 
Monday, April 23. The headquarters will be the Gra 
Birmingham, and on Saturday, April 28, a visit will b 
places of interest in the town, under the guidance of 
Nichols, M.S.A., local hon. sec. Bete Peasy ciee ae 
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THE FRENCH BUILDING-STONE IN 
'T°HE most popular building stone in France, 
Architects and Builders Magazine, is extra 
the vast quarries of Euville in the department of the 
is especially adapted for important structures owing 
hardness ; it is this kind of stone that is being 
building of the several sections of the 1900 Paris Ex 
Until recently much difficulty was experienced in the t 
of the Euville stone to Paris, but since the Great E 
way constructed a branch line in 1852 communicating 
with the station of Commercy, which adjoins thi 
quarry, the industry has prospered immensely. Th 
signment of Euville stone arrived in Paris in 1 


Experts and architects as well as builders were n 
discovering the invaluable properties. of such a : 
the recommendation of several leading. builders it 
mously resolved to employ no other stone in t “erec 
the famous Point-du-Jour viaduct at» Auteuil, t 

of the Chatelet Theatre, the churches of La 
St.. Francois Xavier, the Russian Church, the 
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other. first-class structures in Paris are, entir 
Euville stone. _ It would be a mistake to concluc 
to be attributed to Government favouritism | 


x Wise tie 


€ qualities alone of the excellent stone secure its adoption at 
e, though it is of a calcareous character. 
The Euville quarries present serious difficulties for working 
nevertheless. For instance, it is an open-air quarry, but the 
layers of stone are of varying depths, frequently from 13 to 
yards in thickness, Often it is found necessary to ‘clear 
way overlapping rubbish in order to secure a free space to tap 
prime stone. This clearance is costly, as often recourse has 
e had to blasting operations. But once laid bare, the sub- 
uent work is free from obstruction. Thirty years ago all 
rry work was executed by means of hand labour, the horse 
d cart removing the rubbish. At that time the blocks 
f stone when cut out of the mass were simply rolled down the 
Il or piled up in pyramids until required. On reaching the 
ottom of the incline, ropes, wooden spars, &c., ultimately 
aced the stones on the waggons or in barges to be trans- 
orted to their final destination. It was a primitive process, 
ne to the absence of proper mechanical implements. This 
also the period when no stone depéts existed in Paris, and 
hen only two railway termini were provided with cranes to 
scharge the loaded waggons. To-day all is changed and 
) to date ; the Euville quarries are now worked on the best 
modern principles, as: far as machinery is concerned. For 
tance, the débris or rubbish is at once cleared away by the 
ull Decauville railway trucks, drawn either by a locomotive 
y horses. The free rock is divided as it were into so many 
cks or pyramids by natural and separated crevices ; wedges 
uplift these blocks. of stone and cut them into natural sizes. 
The average volume of these blocks-varies from 5 to 10 cubic 
metres. Aided by immense grips or pinchers, like what are in 
‘for seizing blocks of ice, and by wedge arrangements 
aced around and under the selected blocks, the latter 
e duly extracted from their bed, pushed on to rollers 
ntil the huge mass is brought under the action of cranks and 
zing machinery. In order to impart a rectangular shape the 
uarrymen, after outlining the block roughly, submit the stone 
‘successive operatives, who give the stone the geometrical 
m required, and also a polish for the building in construction. 
these finished stones are then numbered and marked to 
orrespond with the plans of architects and builders, The 
owerful saw-mill at Euville of 100 horse-power, of course, 
iplifies the operations for supplying the stones to be cut 
lowing instructions. The systems of sawing adopted at the 
ville works are of two kinds, consisting of the ordinary blades 
the fil-helicoidal. The latter apparatus has three iron or 
t steel screw wires, having a diameter of 6 millimetres. 
ch wire is plaited like a cord, in such a manner as to form 
ong rope; by this means it is easy to cut or separate the 
ck directly, What is the extent of the Euville quarries ? 
fhey are consolidated or grouped over an area of about 


‘miles from the despatching station of Commercy, and 
‘miles from the two ports of expedition situated on the 
fastern canal, a navigable highway sufficiently deep to admit 
of barges of a tonnage of 250 tons. The Euville stone, as 
already remarked, occupies a prominent part in the various 
difices, &c., now in course of construction for the 1900 World’s 
fair, notably the building of the two imposing palaces in the 
hamps-Elysées. The basement of the Petit-Palais, as well as 
ntermediary portions of the Grand-Palais are in Euville 
; while the choice of that latter stone for moulding pur- 
joses is due entirely to its remarkable consistence, fine grain 
nd durability. 
_ Paris, it is admitted, enjoys the reputation of being, if not 
he most artistic, at least the best built city in the world. This 
able and proverbial reputation is entirely due to the excel- 
t material employed in both the construction of houses and 
public buildings. Stone is invariably employed ; 
sequently the majority of all French houses are 
to last two or three centuries. 
ee era, Lutéce—as Paris was then 
ed—formed the object of monumental splendour. The 
eror Julian did much towards enlarging and embellishing 
French capital. This fact may well explain why Paris 
day constitutes the head-centre of the  building-stone 
justry, and why quarries throughout the country are held in 
h marked repute. Of ccurse, stone was not always 
ployed ; at one time almost every kind of material was in 
est, provided it was convenient, Paris in this respect 
‘oved specially favoured ; therefore there was such a demand 
‘upon its suburban quarries when they were discovered. It 
ly not be generally known that the majority of the materials 
‘ ployed to build the city of Paris were extracted from the 
‘alcareous rocks beneath the capital itself, so that the ‘City 
ght” may well be said to have been built wholly 
_1ts own mineral resources. Some of these sub- 
quarries are not only historical, but their origin 
as far back as twenty centuries; their supply is 
yet altogether. exhausted, though prudence dictates 
undermine or tap them: any longer. The_ prin- 
and most ancient Parisian quarries are those situated 
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close by the Panthéon, in the St. Jacques district, where enor- 


yards long by 550 wide, and situated within a distance of | 


Ever | 
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mous excavations are still visible. It was from these quarries 
that the greater part of the stone was obtained in the Middle 
Ages to build the cathedral of Notre-Dame. The famous 
Catacombs themselves are but exhausted quarries. In 1786 
M. Lénoir, lieutenant-general of police under Louis XVL., 
decided upon utilising these deserted quarries as a depot for 
the collected bones of the city cemeteries. Thus the contents 
of the Charnel-house des Innocents and kindred cemeteries 
were gradually transported to the Catacombs, and to-day form 
massive walls and ranged alleys of skulls and bones 

That handsome edifice, the Trocadéro, so much admired 
in 1878, and which formed the clue of the exhibition, was 
constructed over ancient quarries, while its adjoming 
aquarium was actually built from the same materials. The 
Commissioners of the 1900 Paris International Exhibition 
have had under consideration a project tending to 
utilise more of these quarry sites close to the Troca- 
déro and convert them into subterranean workshops, 
theatres and museums. The ‘left bank of the river Seine 
is especially noted for its ancient quarries The latter are now 


in use; they are hired out to market gardeners who therein 


cultivate the finest of mushrooms. However, as these Parisian 
quarries are almost exhausted, the municipality has had 
recourse to other quarries situated at Saint-Cloud, Meudon, 
Conflans and Isle-Adam. The outputs of the Chateau-Landon 
quarries were thus employed to build the Arc de Triomphe ; 
those from the Soissonnais built the famous St. Clotilde Church. 
However, too much was expected from these suburban quarries; 
their resources became exhausted sooner than was expected. 
Consequently the Municipal Council of Paris is to-day com- 
pelled to fall back on quarries situated in the departments. 
Owing to the several facilities of transport, no inconvenience 
is experienced at present in the conveyance of such stones to 
the metropolis, irrespective of distance; while their weight 
counts for little, so perfect is the machinery employed for 
their handling. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual general meeting of this Society was held at the 
Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, on the gth inst., Mr. 
W. L. Bernard presiding. The report for the session was 
presented to the meeting and adopted A satisfactory increase 
in membership has taken place during the past year, and 
various papers on artistic and technical subjects have been 
read at the monthly meetings. The by-laws have also been 
entirely revised, and, after approval and confirmation by the 
Royal Institute, will be in force next session. The balance- 
sheet showed that the funds of the Society are in a satisfactory 
condition, and the auditors (Messrs. Nicholson and Weston) 
were re-elected. It was decided to make an annual grant to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and to discharge the 
liabilities of the Book Club. The voting for officers resulted 
in Mr. Frank Wills being elected president, Mr. G H. Oatley 
and Mr. Joseph Wood (re-elected) vice-presidents, and the 
honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. H. Dare Bryan, was 
again unanimously re-elected 

Mr. Frank Wills, in succeeding Mr. Bernard in the presi- 
dential chair, alluded to the years of valuable work that the 
retiring president had devoted, not only to the interests of the 
Society, but to all matters affecting the well-being of the pro- 
fession in the district. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the late president was formally 
moved by Mr. Joseph Wood, seconded by Mr Harold Smith, 
and carried with acclamation ; and upon the proposition of Mr. 
M. A. Green (Bath), seconded by Mr. G H. Oatley, a similar 
vote of thanks was passed to the hon. secretary for his labours 
on the Society’s behalf. 

This was supported by the President, and carried with 
acclamation, and the proceedings then terminated. 


The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the sheriffs, will attend 
in state to lay the foundation-stone of St. Cyprian’s Church, 
Brockley, S.E., on Saturday, May 12. The church is being 


| built under the auspices of the Lewisham Church Extension 


Association. 


Sir Alma-Tadema, R.A., is now in Rome. According to 
the correspondent of the Pali Mall Gazette the well-known 
architect, Commendator Azzurri, gave a banquet in his honour, 
at which all the notabilities in the Roman artistic world were 
present. There was the genial Monteverde, Italy’s greatest 
sculptor; Maccari, whose frescoes have rendered the Roman 
Senate famous; Vallegas, the great Spanish painter; Bompiani, 
the portrait-painter; Gallori, sculptor, and president of the 
International Artistic Association, and many others tom 
numerous to mention. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue report of Mr. Ross on the works executed by the 
Public Health Department of the London Corporation is 
interesting for many reasons. People who live north of 
the Thames will be glad to hear that the Corporation have 
asked themselves the question why gas should be nearly 
38. per 1,000 feet in that region, while on the south side it 
costs 25. 1d. per 1,000. ‘The extra price means a difference 
of 800,000/. against northern Londoners. Gas companies 
are supposed by some authorities to be almost omnipotent 
in Parliament, and measures for dealing with the light are 
difficult to carry through both Houses. But when the 
Corporation declare it is clear that the Gas Light and 
Coke Company must either reduce its charge, or, in 
common fairness to the citizens, competition must te 
allowed, at least to the extent of permitting the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company to cross the Thames and 
supply those who desire it with gas at 2s. 1d. per 
1,000 feet, it is plain reform is not far off. Street im- 
provements can with difficulty be accomplished in the 
City owing to the value of property. It appears that 
during the past year the claims settied amounted to 
146,000, which was 47,0002. less than the sums sought. 
At the end of the year there remained claims amounting to 
382,000. to be considered. Yet the improvements to be 
carried out will not much affect the character of the streets. 
The prejudice against subways appears to have been over: 
come. There are now about 2,540 yards under streets in 
the City, and the report says the usefulness of the subways 
is evidenced by the fact that in the streets beneath which 
they have been constructed no openings have been made 
for access to pipes, &c., except those for taking pipes into 
the ends of the subways, since they were constructed. 
Greater care is now taken in cleansing the surface of the 
streets. During last year 29,439,551 gallons of water were 
used for them. Although a reduction in price was obtained 
from the New River Company, the Corporation water bi!l 
amounted last year to. 3,7372. 


Ir seemed to be a ridiculous arrangement when mascu~ 
line school inspectors were directed to examine children’s 
needlework as part of their duties. To see so tall and 
awkward an official as the late MATTHEW ARNOLD assuming 
an extra amount of gravity when he scrutinised stitching 
was a spectacle which was enough to delight all Philistines 
and the young lions of Fleet Street. It would have been - 
possible for the Government of that day to have found 
efficient inspectors, at least for the higher branches of work, 
among architects. There is nothing absurd in their giving 
attention to the subject.. Strange as it may sound to out- 
‘siders, there are many analogies between needlework and 
‘building. .SEMPER says that coarse tissues or woven work 
preceded the constructed wall of stone, and the survival. of 
‘ancient arrangements is preserved in the German word 
“wand,” which signifies both a wall and a textile. But 
‘what is more essential is that stitches of all kinds must 
resemble ordinary bricks. Just as a right line is the 
‘shortest distance between two ‘points, so is a stitch 
.or the edges of a brick. Several Gothic architects 
realised the relationship to the fullest extent. Mr. 
‘STREET’s letters from continental towns prove that he 
gave as much attention to the embroideries he found in the 
treasuries as to the construction of the churches. Mr. 
‘BUTTERFIELD also suggested the importance of the art of 
needlework, and indeed some of his decorations might 
have been derived from ancient textiles. The majority of 
embroiderers and designers do not comprehend the con- 
nection between masonry or brickwork and tapestry, using 
the word in its widest sense. With great difficulty it is’ 
possible to have polygonal or circular stones or bricks, but 
it is a waste of labour. But in stitchery of all kinds a pure 
curved line is impossible. Several stitches may be made to 
appear like a curve, but at best they are only a combination 
of several right lines. ‘The Easterns have realised that fact, 
and in the greater part of their woven work and needlework 
the straight line is frankly recognised as the element. In 
England there is not the least hesitation about the imitation | 
of designs which have been drawn or painted with a free- 
hand. Hence it is that so many exhibitions of needlework, 
<0id or new, are painful to behold... Mr. L. FJ Day and 
Miss Buckie, in their “Art in Needlework ; a Book 
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about Embroidery ” (B. T. BatsForpD) have the great me 
of insisting onthe inevitableness of the square line 
neglect to do so has made an immense amount 


modern attempts are given in the pages, but th 
them it must be said are only endeavours to 
a mode of representation which can be produced w 
facility and with more effect by other means. Righ 
the volume can produce a beneficial effect: on. a clas 
work which has now many followers, but it would 
been better if a more decisive tone were adopted i 
demning several of the specimens introduced, regardles 
the popular names attached to them. phe 


In Ithaca there are ruins which are known as t 
of Utyssrs. Although cyclopean walls with gate-openin 
are found, and the site, which is about 400 feet above tl 
sea, was adapted for the residence of a pirate chief, r 
archeologists have been doubtful whether the identif 
of the place should continue to be accepted. P. 
DORPFELD, the German architect, has been provid 
sufficient funds by a Dutch gentleman to undertake < 
complete exploration than has hitherto been att 
Several years ago he had examined the island of Ith: 
he fixed on a site in another part of it. But he has 
come to the conclusion that the residence of ULyssr 
not to be found there, but in the island of Leuc di: 
Santa Maura, and near the town of Leucas, which 
have identified as the Homeric Nericus. Leucad 
poetic associations, for from one of the cliffs Sapp 
mitted suicide. In some ways Leucas correspond 
exactly with the description in the Odyssey than 
But it will be very difficult to persuade scholars to abar 
a tradition which is so ancient; however, since Dr. DORPF 
and his fellow-countrymen have been able to convin 
world about other conclusions which were no less surpris 
he may be successful in this case also. It may be ad 
that the members of the German Archeological Institu 
Athens have arranged this year for a most important 
in Greece. On the 24th inst. Leucas will be visit 
the subject will be discussed by the members, in 
many learned archeologists from various parts of G 
and Austria. ee wine aia 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.  — 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CHAPEL OF SP, EDMUND, LOOKING 1 
WEST. CHAPEL OF THE PYX. ENTRANCE TO LITTLE CLOIS 


N the illustration the most prominent obje 
| tomb of Epwarp, Earl of SHREWSBURY, 
Countess JANE, which dates from 1617. It isa fain 
of the later Renaissance work in which architectur, 

: gnify the dead. 
the subservience of the authorities of the Abbey and’ 
indifference to its state are suggested when we find 
walls and arcading were cut into without mercy, in 
that the monument might gain more effect. — See 
havoc, who can wonder ‘if similar memorials are 
with little reverence? In contrast with the arched 
of the Tatpots, how ‘superior becomes the tom 
WILLIAM OF VALENCE, Earl of PEMBROKE, which is 
than three centuries older. He was _half-bro 
Henry III., and enjoyed an extraordinary amount of 
favour.. He died in.1296. It is not difficult to im 
appearance of the tomb before it suffered dilapidation 
the hands of vandals.. The figure of the prince w 
and enamelled, and the shield Cisplayed his heraldic 
The oak coffer on which the figure lies was undou 
adorned with enamels which Limoges, with which 
connected by family ties, would contribute. 17 
part of the monument is adorned with shiel 
originally must have presented glowing colours an 
On the other side of the entrance, but not sex 
illustration, is the tomb of Jonn or ELTHAM, sec 
Epwarp II. When Dart wrote his history of | 
the tomb was covered with a canopy of eight arc 
was allowed to remain until 1776. The brasses | 
of Archbishop Waippy or York and ELEA 
Bouwun, ie ee 
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_ i from a collection by Tamer Ralph, an American, and friend 
_ of Benjamin Franklin, who as an amateur gave some attention 
to the public buildings of London :— i 

Henry VII.’s Chapel has an undoubted right to be taken 
‘ notice of in a very particular manner, as being one of the most 
_ expensive remains of the ancient English taste and magnifi- 
cence. To be sure there is no looking on it without admira- 


“ 


TTHE following criticism on Westminster Abbey is extracted 


tion, but then’its beauty consists much more eminently in the 
_ workmanship than the contrivance, which is just the reverse of 
\ what it ought to be. 

» The proportion and harmony of a plan is the first grand 
: secret. in building ; nicety and point in execution the last. 
_ Thus it happens that the edifice before us has nothing in its 
_ form to surprise or charm, and all the expense of art, which is 
_ lavished away upon it, only excites pity that the subject 
_ deserved it no better. 

_ lam very sensible I run no small risk of being censured 
- for making so free with so celebrated a pile as this; but as I 
_ profess myself clear of all prejudice and only in pursuit of truth, 
so I shall take all the liberties which are of a piece with such 
_ acharacter and resolve to be governed by reason and judg- 
ment only, Teeth 
Qn these principles, therefore, I) will boldly affirm that 
- nothing could be more.absurd than erecting this fabric at the 
- end of the abbey, it now serving only to spoil the symmetry of 
_ both and make a botch ‘instead of adding a beauty ; if there 
_ were any point of view where both these pieces might be seen 
_ together the truth of my assertion would be apparent, and as it 
‘is, a little imagination will answer the same end 

_ Let us further add that, by this unnatural conjunction, the 
_ whole magnificence of front-which might have been given to 
_ this costly chapel is entirely lost, and those who admire it most 
_ implicitly and devoutly cannot help inquiring for an entrance 
' suitable to the rest of the structure. 

_. Let us for once then suppose that it had been entirely 

detached from the abbey and erected opposite to the House of 
Lords, with a sumptuous front to the street ; let us suppose 
the new Parliament House finished on the other side, and the 
before mentioned vista laid open to the new church, and the 
“consequence would then be another group of beauties in 
building and decoration, which few cities in Europe could 
parallel. 

__. By the many things I have said of the advantage of space 
before a building, in order to add magnificence to the view, 
“nobody will wonder, I presume, that [am _ for levelling the 
_ Gate House, demolishing a large part of Dean’s Yard, and 
_ laying open the street at the west end of the abbey, at least 

_ to an equal breadth with the building. I must frankly own 
“nothing appears so miserable to me as such encumbrances 
/ round a grand or elegant building ; they abate the pleasure of 
the prospect most exceedingly, and are real disadvantages to 
the builder’s fame. 

__ Westminster Abbey is a fabric of great antiquity, and 
_ challenges some kind of veneration on that account; it is 

besides of prodigious bulk, and fills the eye at least, if it does 
ot satisfy it ; to glance at it in the landscape, without examin- 
ing its parts, it pleases tolerably well ;.to examine its parts we 
re under a necessity of disliking the whole; if the height 
urprises we are out of humour with its form, and the fronts in 
particular ought to have rose eminently above the rest in order 
‘to have varied the lines and given that grace it so visibly 
_ Wants. We now rather think of.a barn than a church; I 

believe this image is owing entirely to the extreme sharpness 
of the roof, and if that was rectified it would be greatly to the 

_ advantage of the building in general. It. must be owned, 
ndeed, that the west end was never finished, and there is much 
2ason to believe that the two towers on each side of it were 
esigned to give the elevation it is now so apparently de- 
ectivein. ....° Par 
‘There is indeed a rumour about the town that the Dean and 
‘Chapter still design to perfect this scheme and raise the towers 
according to their first projection, but I think it is rather too 
€ to begin, for, unless they would new-case the church all 
the mixture of the new and old would have a worse effect 
than the defect we complain of, and make a sort of patchwork 
_ in building which is ever offensive both to judgment and taste. 
__ As to the inside of the church it is certainly more perfect 
“bes judicious than the out; the perspective is strong and 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN 1734. 
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beautiful, and strikes the spectator in a very forcible manner 
as soon as he makes his entrance, and yet it owes the greatest 
ppert of its effect to a fault in symmetry. It is the exceeding 
_ height of the grand aisle which gives the astonishment, but if 
_ that was only in exact proportion to the rest of the parts it 
would not be distinguished so much, and yet would deserve 
_ Much greater praise. © 
ord Some of my readers would perhaps take it ill if in this 
Place, and writing on the curiosities of the abbey, I should not 
mepromething in honour of the fine wax-work figures which 
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are placed so curiously up and down ‘this venerable building, 
particularly the King William and Queen Mary, which have 
been lately so amicably shut up together in the same box. To 
oblige them, therefore, and in compliment to the reverend Dean 
and Chapter, who permit these noble decorations, I will throw 
away a moment or two in giving my opinion of them. In the 
first place, therefore, with all submission to better judgments, I 
think they are ridiculous and unnatural in themselves, ex- 
pressing neither figure like statuary, nor colour like painting ; 
secondly, I am humbly of opinion that they would become 
a puppet-show better than a church, as making a mere farce of 
what should be great and solemn ; and, thirdly, I think them 
highly injurious to the characters they represent, as showing 
them like jointed babies, to the stupid admiration of the vulgar 
and the contempt of men of sense, instead of characterising 
their persons and perpetuating their virtues. 

For all which, and many more reasons, I beg leave to move 
that the whole present set of waxen worthies may be demolished 
without benefit of clergy, and that all their present patrons and 
abettors may be substituted in their place ; and that, as fast as 
any future reverence should endeavour to seduce his brethren 
to the like idolatry, he should be immediately chronicled in 
wax, and shown with a cap and bells, to distinguish the extent 
of his understanding and the perfection of his taste. 

The enclosure: behind the altar, commonly known by the 
name of St. Edward’s Chapel, has nothing very remarkable in 
it but certain Gothic antiquities, which are made sacred by 
tradition only, and serve to excite a stupid admiration in the 
vulgar. There is, indeed, at the end of this. place a sort of 
gate to the tomb of Henry V. which was intended for a piece 
of magnificence, and no cost was spared to make it answer 
that design ; but the taste of it is so unhappy and the execu- 
tion so wretched that it has net the least claim to that 
character. The tomb of that prince challenges attention only 
because it was his, and because the statue on it has lost its 
head ; to account for which singular injury we are told a 
ridiculous tale of its being silver, and that the value of it 
occasioned the sacrilege. 

One thing, it is true, we meet with in this place which 
merits a peculiar regard ; that is, a wooden chest of bones, said 
to be the remains of Catharine, daughter of the King of France 
and consort of Henry V. If this account is authentic, I think 
nothing can be a greater violation of decency or more 
injurious to the memory of such illustrious personages than 
to expose their relics in so licentious a manner, and make 
a show of what once commanded respect and adoration. If 
the clergy are advocates for the decency of burial, as no doubt 
they are because of the profits which attend it, why do not 
those who have this church under their care comply but. with 
their common tenets, and grant this indulgence to the ruins of 
majesty? To be sure I can have no other answer but this, 
that they bury some for gain and some they leave unburied for 
the same reason. 

It is beyond controversy that there is something extremely 
shocking in this violence to the secrets of mortality; the 
ancients had even a superstitious regard for the dust of their 
ancestors, and surely we are under some obligation to treat 
ours with good manners ; and how the reverend Dean and 
Chapter can reconcile this principle with their conduct I leave 
to the most learned casuist among them to determine. If they 
would hearken to my humble advice they would not be so very 
intent on worldly interest as to neglect worldly reputation ; re- 
putation is interest too, and such trespasses as these in the 
eyes of men of delicacy and understanding are not easily for: 
given or forgot. 

The arch at the entrance of Henry VII.’s Chapel is exceed- 


ing grand and ornamental ; the steps underneath are a fine 


preparation for the scene at landing, and the three doors an 
admirable expedient to favour the perspective within ; but this 
and several other beauties are utterly spoiled by: the stalls 
which cut off the collateral aisles of the. chapel entirely, and 
thereby spoil the beauty and symmetry of the whole. 

The roof of this structure is certainly one of the finest things 


in the world, I mean in the Gothic style ; nothing can be in a 


better form or more richly decorated. _ Perhaps had it been 
more simple it had shown to greater advantage ; but stillit is a 
wonder that one continued cluster of ornament could be con- 
trived to please so much and answer so well. 

Were the absurd partitions mentioned above thrown down, 
the roof would appear still more surprising, and the area before 
more spacious and proportionable ; all those tombs which are 
now shut up in such a manner that they are nowhere to be 
seen as they ought would then come forward to the eye and 
give an additional grandeur and solemnity to the scene ; the 
perspective would be finely broke and every object properly 
terminate in the founder’s mausoleum as the principal point of 
the whole view. 

There are few tombs in Europe more famous than that o 
Henry VII., neither, indeed, are there many which deserve to 
be more so. The undertaking in itself was vast and surprising, 
the cost prodigious, and the execution exceedingly difficult and 
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laborious. And yet the artist has succeeded in it to afamnan, 
there is hardly a part in it that is not excellent, from the chief 
figures to the minutest point of the decoraticn. The statues of 
the king and queen are grand and noble, and the bas-relief on 
the sides below beautiful and expressive. 1 am of opinion the 
workman, whoever he was, was equal to the noblest scheme of 
this nature, and would have made a figure even amongst the 
ancients. What a pity it is, therefore, that such a genius and 
so much art should be lavished away on a thing entirely out of 
taste, and which, at the same expense and study, might have 
been made the wonder of the world. To explain myself 
further on this head, nothing can be more stupid, than the 
laying statues on their backs in such a situation that it is im- 
possible they should ever be seen to advantage, and of course 
that all their perfections must be utterly thrown away. In the 
next place, the brazen enclosure which surrounds this tomb, 
wonderful as it may be considered by itself, is a monstrous 
blemish with regard to the thing it was intended to preserve 
and adorn, because it rises abundantly too high, and intercepts 
the view entirely from the principal objects. 

- Without doubt, the statues of the king and queen ought to 
have been in living attitudes, erect and bold, and the decorating 
figures should have formed a corresponding group, which in 
every light should have stood the test.of criticism’ and given 
the spectator an entire satisfaction ; a few more steps, too, 
should have been added to raise ‘the foundation higher, a 
magnificent arch might have been thrown over all and the 
boundary below should have been only a guide, not an en- 
cumbrance, to the prospect. 

Yet, erroneous as the taste of this fine monument may be, 
it may be called excellent to that which prevailed several years 
after in the reign of King James I., as may be seen by the 
wretched things which were erected at his command to the 
memory of Queen Elizabeth, and his mother, Mary, Queen of 
Scotland. In these all the blunders that can be imagined are 
collected together; want of attitude and expression, harmony 
and proportion, beauty and decoration ; nay, the very columns 
which support the superstructure are of different sorts of marble, 
and to make the figures splendid and natural they are painted 
and dressed out to the life as if they were just retired from a 
drawing-room, and laid down there for a little repose. 

But these whims-seem to be again out of repute in the 
reign of his son, as appears by the monuments of the Dukes 
of Richmond and Buckingham ; 
figures in brass and something like meaning and design, 
though even then they had not learned to distinguish the 
principal characters and place them in such attitudes — as 
should command the spectator’s first and last attention and 
regard, 

Both these faults are entirely avoided by Rysbrack in the 
monument erected in the honour of the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham; there the Duke himself is the principal figure in the 
group, and though he is in a cumbent posture and his lady in 
the most beautiful manner sitting at his feet, yet her figure is 
characterised in such a manner as only to be a guide to his, 
and both reflect back a beauty on each other. The decorations 
are exceedingly picturesque and elegant, the trophy at his 
head, the finger of Time above with the medals of his children 
fill up all the spaces with so great propriety that as very little 
could be added nothing can be spared. Ina word, I have yet 
seen no ornament that has pleased me better, and very few so 
well. 

I will conclude my remarks on the abbey with some brief 
weflections on the use of sepulchral monuments in general, 
which will at once serve to illustrate what has been said on 
the tombs already erected, and likewise be of some service 
to the statuary in designing those which may succeed here. 
after. 

However amiable fame may appear to the living, it is 
certainly no advantage to the dead; whatever danger they 
have dared, whatever toils they have undergone, whatever 
‘difficulties they have surmounted, the grave is deaf to the voice 
of applause, and the dust of the noble and vulgar sleep in the 
same obscurity together, It is possible the conscious spirit 
may have an idea of the honours that are paid to his ashes ; but 
it is much more probable that the prospect of this i imaginary 
glory, while he lived among us, was all the pleasure it ever 
could afford him. I make this observation because most monu- 


ments are said to be erected as an honour to the dead, and the | 


living are supposed to be the least concerned in them, whereas, 
on the contrary, there are few but what were rather founded in 
compliment to the builder’s vanity than in respect to the name 
they are inscribed with. One man’s fame is made the foundation 
of another’s, who ordered this sentence to be made his epitaph: 

Here lies Sir Philip Sidney’s friend. Some there are that 
mention only the names of the persons whose dust they cover, 
and preserve a noble silence with regard to the hand who raised 
them ; but even here the dead can receive no benefit from such 


disinterested affection, but the living may profit much by so— 


noble an example. Another thing that displeases me is the 
manner of the inscriptions, which frequently mistake the very 


in these there are several fine 
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| design of engraving them, antl” as frequently. give th 


| guarded their reputations: the proudest monument w 


and yet most of them begin in that pompous tas 


able 


“much. 


themselves. To pore one’s self blind in guessing out “. 
memorize sacrum” is a jest that would make Heraclitus I. 


least reflection that brass and marble cannot pre 
selves from the tooth of time, and if men’s actions 


in vain. 

I do not say these things because Le en 
custom ; so far from it, no one can admire i more, b 
intend is to place everything on its right pnoceyy 
mend the properest means for the consequence. _ 
there is not a nobler amusement in the world thar 
Westminster Abbey, among the tombs of heroe 
poets and philosophers. You are surrounded with t 
of your great forefathers ; you feel the influence of 
society, and grow fond of fame and > virt 
contemplation. It is the finest school of moralit 
most beautiful flatterer of the imagination in nature. I appe 
to every man’s mind that has any taste for what i: blim 
and noble for a witness to the pleasai he experience on t 


venerable walks, and have been more ae 
solemn conversation of the dead than the most spri, 
of the living. I have examined the characters th 
scribed before me, and distinguished every Particula 


but the piles that wanted a character to excuse Beni 
sidered as the monuments of folly. I have wandere 
pleasure into the most gloomy recesses of this last. re or 
grandeur to contemplate human life, and trace mankind t 
all the wilderness of their frailties and misfortunes from 
cradles to their grave. I have reflected on the shortne 
our duration here, and that I. was but one of the millio: 
had been employed i in the same manner in ruminating on 
trophies of mortality before me, that I must ‘moulder to: 
the same manner, and quit the scene to a new gen 
without leaving the shadow of my existence behind m 
this huge fabric, this sacred repository of fame and g 
would only be the stage for the same performances, 
receive new accessions of noble dust, would be ador 
other sepulchres of cost and magnificence, would b 
with successive admirers, and at last, by the una 
decays of time, bury the whole collection of antiq 
general obscurity and be the monument of its own rui 
Yet in spite of these sage reflections, this plain prospec 
general decay, I must.own it is a great pleasure to me to 
a new statue added to the last, to see another name 
increasing the catalogue; it is a taste I am particularl 
and what I congratulate the present age for encoura 
I am always one of the first to survey anew 
ment, to criticise on its beauties and point out its defer ¢ 
have sometimes the pleasure of observing a beauty and 
a fault in our modern artists, and should be glad 
occasion of applauding the first and mending the las 
have all works of ornament perfectly beautiful 
else they disappoint the. very intent of their being. 
have all statuary, in a- peculiar manner, excellent. 
people are most distinguished as such by their bui 
statues and their inscriptions ; and’ am sorry to sa 
generally defective in all. . There is one noble lord al 
indeed, who has taken great pains and been at vast e 
in improving our taste in one of these particulars ; ‘bi 
not find so eminent an example has influenced ‘many 
an emulation of what has done him so much honour. 
word, sepulchral monuments should be always - consic 
the last public tribute which is paid to virtue, as a proo 
regard for noble characters, and most particularly ; as al 
ment to others to emulate the great example. In 
cannot look upon that which is raised over the as 
Isaac Newton in any other light ; his honours were 
to his own merit, neither is it in the power of the fir 
or the sublimest inscription to afford him any addition 
remains rested without a name, like Milton or Sha 
Shaftesbury or Nassau, it would have been a new rep 
an ungrateful people, but no injurytohim. On theo 
the utmost magnificence of funeral honours would 
credit to us without doing him any service. H 
observed that this stately mausoleum had made t 
into the choir irregular, it was answered that if we w. 
an equal name among the moderns to make ‘it uniforr 


with him, it should bea disadvantage to both. 
certain that there are few characters that approach any 
near to an equality, and the many vain trials tha 


it is a proof that language was too deat to expr 
hyperbole itself too faint ae ee admiration $F 
accomplishments, _—~ 
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| MODERN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION." 


T has been said that hospitals are the measure of the 
_ civilisation of a people. San Francisco intends to enhance 
‘reputation by the erection of a new hospital, replacing one 
which reflects rather unfavourably on the standard of this 
community. It may, therefore, be of some timely interest 
to discuss hospital construction, and I propose to do it at the 
__ hand of the plans submitted in the competition for the City and 
Sounty Hospital. . 
_ I haye looked over these plans rather carefully. It is my 
present business to criticise other architects’ work. A gentle- 
_man recently said to me when I first met him, “I did not know} 
_ that there is such a personage as an architectural critic.” The 
gentleman is in some way right. Architectural criticism is in 
its very infancy. Few, indeed, are the architectural critics who 
ossess in an adequate degree those four indispensable qualities 
—knowledge, honesty, courage and sympathy. As an editor of 
an architectural publication, I must necessarily be an architec- 
_ tural critic. I must be able to discriminate what is appropriate, 
_ characteristic, original and practical. Such knowledge can 
only be acquired by having seen much, by a careful study of 
_the axioms, principles and tendencies of architecture in general, 
and of the pending architectural task in particular. Criticism 
should not be based on personal opinions and sentiments, but 
on experiences, facts, principles. 
__ The principles of architectural composition are essentially 
_ those of common sense, logical reason, and are, therefore, 
intelligible to all. They are not absolute and binding laws, but 
“they also cannot be overthrown. If originality is sought by 
revolution of axioms, only singularity can result. 
_ Before we can enter into a criticism of these plans we must 
_ ascertain what are the axioms and principles of modern hospital 
‘construction. On what facts are they based and how were they 
developed? The principles now accepted are thoroughly 
‘modern and constitute a new system which has nothing more 
‘to do with the old. But there is much interest and profit in 
studying the history of the hospital, for it teaches us through 
‘what processes the present ideas were evolved. 
_ I will therefore start by giving a short history of ho3pital 
construction in Europe and America. 
_ All hospitals in the Middle Ages were under the control of 
the monks. They were unusually large and many-storeyed. The 
sick were aggregated in them in a most unhealthy way. The 
ag example of these Medizeval hospitals is the famous Ospedale 
Maggiore, the great hospital in Milan, accommodating 2,000 
patients. 
_ In the last century the foundation was laid for a better state 
of things. The importance of air and sunshine as curative 
‘agents began to be properly understood. For example, the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, established 1734, had wings 
only two storeys high containing wards with large opposite 
windows and a smaller number of beds. In 1764 a small naval 
hospital was opened at Plymouth, England, having wards in 
Separate pavilions with only twenty beds to the ward. That 
was the first pavilion hospital. To France is generally accorded 
the honour of having originated the pavilion system and for- 
mally laid down its principles in the famous report of the 
Academy of Science in 1788 But the story goes that the com- 
mittee preparing this report visited previously the little pavilion 
hospital at Plymouth and from it took the leading ideas of their 
Teport. Yet it cannot be denied that it was a Frenchman, 
Ténon, who treated the subject scientifically. His report pre- 
sented to the Academy forms the foundation of the present 
system. It advocated the one-storey pavilion. 
It was not until the middle of this century that the first 
vilion kospital of any importance, the Lariboisiére, in Paris, 
completed. Against the dicta of Ténon, it was three- 
eyed. It marks, however, the beginning of the present era. 
reflected back upon England, where the Crimean War caused 
the erection of the Herbert Hospital, the first important 
xample of the detached pavilion plan. 
Hospitals are indeed the result of wars. The American 
Civil War produced the temporary barrack hospital, and the 
Aiustro-Prussian War had its effect in. Germany ‘in the first 
spital built according to the new American plan—the civic } 
pital in Leipsic with fourteen one-storeyed pavilions. 
_ The Franco-German War has given another impetus to 
ospital reform, and Germany took the lead in Europe in 
trying out the new principles. An interesting example of 
S influence is seen in the Berlin civil hospital, accom- 
dating 600 patients. » It was wisely decided to erect it 
side the city in a beautiful park. It consists of ten large 
Pavilions, and two smaller ones reserved for contagious cases. 
this is one of the most perfectly organised hospitals. Fault, 
wever, is found with it because the buildings have pro- 
tions which interfere with the circulation of the outside air, 
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and because they have two storeys. Another noteworthy 
hospital was built at the same time in Berlin—the military 
hospital at Moabit for 510 sick and wounded. This is also: 
located outside the city. The system of detached buildings has 
been applied here in the most thorough fashion. The principal 
wards have but sixteen beds, the others six, three or two. 

The new civil hospital in Hamburg is the most noted and 
the largest in Germany. It accommodates fifteen hundred 
patients, and is spread over an area of nearly 45 acres, situated 
about three miles north of the city. It comprises eighty- 
three detached buildings, of which fifty-five are destined for the 
accommodation of patients. All are built in brick, and are 
placed parallel to each other. They have at each end. pro- 
jections which, however, do not facilitate the circulation of the 
outside air. The pavilions as well as the service buildings are 
connected by covered ways. The wards consist of only one. 
floor above the underground basement. The buildings form 
three series. The first series is intended for thirty-three 
patients, the second for fifteen, and the third for six patients 
only. The most important improvement introduced into this 
hospital consists in the method of heating, effected by the circu- 
lation of steam through pipes placed beneath the mosaic floors, 
which are thus raised to a temperature of 70 degs. Fahr. It is 
in fact an experiment on a large scale of the system of heating 
by floor or indirect radiation, which is the most effectual of all, 
though not the cheapest. Notwithstanding its great cost, this 
system should be considered for all new hospitals. 

In Belgium the hospital question has received great atten- 
tion. The new hospital at Ghent is especially noteworthy. The 
buildings have smooth walls, destitute of all projections, and are 
one-storeyed. 

In Holland we find one of the most curious hospitals, the 
Antwerp (séc) civic hospital. ‘Che chief feature is the adoption 
of the circular ward form. Great interest and controversy have 
been excited by this new form of construction. It was not 
without difficulty that the architect of this hospital succeeded 
in having it adopted. 

There is nothing of note in regard to Austrian, Swiss, 
Italian and Spanish hospitals, all being’ built according to old- 
fashioned ideas. 

Hungary possesses two interesting examples in Budapest. 
The St. Stephen’s Hospital comprises eight large detached 
buildings, accommodating 650 patients. A feature of this 
hospital is that it was the first allotting wards to special 
diseases. 

The St. Elizabeth Hospital in Budapest occupies an elevated. 
position on the right bank of the Danube, and is built on the 
detached system. The various buildings have only one floor 
above the basement. The buildings are not connected by 
passages. 

In the northern part of Europe we find good hospitals in 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia. The Copenhagen hospital is 
built after the one-storey pavilion system. The various build- 
ings have no cunnecting passages. 

Moscow, in Russia, possesses a military hospital which is 
unique of its kind because of the open-air treatment of the 
patients in summer time. The city of St. Petersburg has 
started on the road of progress by putting into practice a prin- 
ciple which ought to be adopted by every great city—that is, 
no more hospitals within the city limits, but only emergency 
stations. The patients are removed to large establishments in 
the country. This is an excellent system for the patients, but 
of some inconvenience for the doctors. The means of rapid 
locomotion, however, overcomes this inconvenience more and 
more, and I understand that Berlin and Paris will soon follow 
the example of St. Petersburg. 

The modern English hospitals do not show any special 
features, They are carefully constructed and every contrivance 
is utilised to facilitate the service. The finest is the St. Thomas 


Hospital, in London, on the right bank of the Thames. It’ 
presents to the river a long line of large buiidings. The wards. 


are superposed. This is the weak feature of all the hospitals. 
in the heart of populous districts where the space is limited 
The system of superposed wards has also been followed in 
the erection of the hospitals of the city of Paris. It is curious 
that the city where the new principles found their first expres- 
sion more than one hundred years ago has the worst types now 
in existence. The Salpétritre Hospital is the largest hospital 
in. the world. It has space for six thousand beds, which repre- 
sents a fearful aggregation of sickness in. the centre of a great 
city. The new Hotel Dieu in Paris is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the worst examples in modern times. Its con- 
struction was carried on under great opposition of medical 
authorities. The plan does not differ much from the plan 
adopted for the Ospedale Maggiore, in Milan, four hundred 
years ago. Hygienists did not fail to criticise this, system 
severely for two reasons—the excessively large number of 
patients and the unsatisfactory arrangement of superposed, 
wards, Partial satisfaction was. given to the wishes of medical 
men—the height of the building was limited to two storeys. 
Important improvements were made in the interior. The ceilings 
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of the wards were given the form of an arch, the corners were 
rounded, the walls oil-painted and polished. Frequent clean- 
ing was thus rendered easy. A large amount of money 
was expended, and yet, after all, the degree of perfection 
aimed at was by no means attained, and a high rate of mor- 
tality prevails. a Nes ieiatt 

The costly experiment made in Paris gave rise to a reform 
of hospital construction in France which comes near to a 
revolution. It found its best expression in the system named 
after the French engineer, Tollet. The essential features of 
the Tollet system are that it provides for the division of the 
sick into small numbers, and of their placing in one-storey 
buildings raised high above the ground. There are quite a 
number of hospitals built after the Tollet system. I mention 
here only the military hospital at Bourges and the civil and 
military hospital in Montpellier. In recent years the Tollet 
system has been utilised for new hospitals in Paris, Havre, 
Epernay; for a new hospital in Madrid, Spain, and also for one 
in America—the army and navy hospital in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

The first great hospital founded in America was the Penn- 
sylvania hospital in Philadelphia. It was Benjamin Franklin 
who aided in securing its charter as far back as 1751. 

The general hospitals’ of a permanent character built before 
the middle of the presént century—the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the New York Hospital, Massachusetts General Hospital— 
were upon tne block or corridor plan. The Philadelphia 
Episcopal Hospital and the Boston City Hospital were the first 
permanent ones in America having detached pavilions con- 
nected by corridors. 

Soon after the beginning of the Civil War extensive hospital 
accommodations became necessary. The necessity of frequent 
changes of location developed a remarkable system of tem- 
porary structures. The essential feature of this system was the 
barrack plan of long wards in one-storey wooden pavilions. 
The results with these hospitals were exceedingly favourable. 
The doctors became fond of them, and it became one of the 
dicta of hospital construction that all new hospitals should be 
pavilions of a temporary character. 

A modification of these views, however, is now generally 
accepted. It is at present regarded as more practical to con- 
struct permanent buildings, these being in the long run more 
satisfactory, economical, and much more comfortable. The 
results of these experiences gave a great impetus-to the progress 
of hospital reform. Several permanent pavilion hospitals have 
been built in the last decades. 

The most notable of modern hospitals in this country and 
which we can fully consider as model institutes, not surpassed 
by any European, are the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
the Boston City Hospital and the Cleveland City Hospital. 

The very latest and, I dare say, the least satisfying great 
hospital is the St. Luke’s Hospital in New York, a six-storey 
structure. It is now two years in use, fitted up with the latest 
improvements in sanitation, ventilation and heating, yet the 
complaints of medical authorities are numerous, and the rate of 
mortality among its inmates is high. Its construction is 
entirely in opposition to the laws and principles laid down by 
modern sanitary science. 5 


The arrangement of a modern hospital cannot be properly 


understood without having a clear conception of the principles 
of sanitary science. I will therefore sketch them as briefly and 
clearly as possible. aaa 

Ailment is decomposition. “The highest degree of decom- 
position is death.. There must be agents which start and.ac- 
celerate this decomposition, but also agents which can diminish 
and stop it, restore and preserve health. Sanitary science has 
to do with these evil and good agents alike. It is the aim. of 
this science to study those agents and to find means to prevent 
the developing and spreading of the evil, and to enhance the 
action and effect of the good ones, : 

It is indeed to the credit of the last decades that we fully 
understand the nature of those agents which are the generators 
of disease, and which are differently named germs, bacteria, 
bacilli, miasma, &c. Weare on the verge of great advances 
in the knowledge of the essence of these invisible atoms, which 
are man’s worst enemies, and to the attack of. which it is our 
fate finally to succumb, Of course you all have heard the 
names of Billroth, Pasteur, Lister, Koch and others who have 
taught us to recognise these microbic beings. We know to-day 
that they are omnipresent and have a great septic and spread- 
ing power in places filled with decomposition and foul air, and 
on the other hand that they, as all evil-doers, cannot stand 
pure air and strong light, those best health-restoring and pre- 
serving factors. Hospitals have ever been. the preferred 
resorts of these contagious germs of diseases. The old- 
fashioned hospital cultivated them, and indeed, the question 
raised by an English authority about thirty years ago, whether 
hospitals have not destroyed more lives than they have saved, 
seems in many respects to be justified, 


The tendencies to weaken the strength of these evil in-. 


fluences, eject and kill the germs, have resulted. in. the- 
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modern hospital, which is as opposite to the old type as day is 
to night. BRS eRe ty 2s 
. Bacteriology teaches that there is a specific form of germ 
for the different manifestations of ailment. Patients suffering 
from different ailments are therefore segregated and treated in 
different buildings. These buildings are separated from one 
another as completely as possible. In order to prevent 
spreading of germs from one storey to the other, the storeys 
are also completely separated. In cases where it is feasible, 
superposition of storeys,-even of two, is avoided. Sanitary 
science considers the one-storey pavilion the ideal one, 
only because it prevents the spreading of germs, but also 
because it allows an unobstructed circulation of air and a 
greater access of sunshine. 1 ae 
_ Air to the healthy and sick man is as necessary as food, 
even more so. In order to remain or become healthy, man 
requires a certain quantity of air, This quantity must be pre 
vided either by natural, or if the circumstances do not allo: 
this by artificial ventilation—that is, either by opening thi 
windows or by a system which purifies, dries, cools or warms 
the air, and at certain intervals and in givén proportions 
regenerates the air, which, by passing through the lungs . 
man, has become degenerate and foul. One product o 
respiration is carbonic acid. Its percentage fixes the measut 
of impurity and odour. Its normal ratio is three to four parts 
per 10,000. If there are six to seven parts of carbonic acid per’ ~ 
10,000 parts of air a faint odour is perceptible. Good ventila- — 
tion is the securing of a change of air, so that the latter may 
be diluted to its standard ratio. We must supply so much air 
that an occupied ward is free from any perceptible odour to 
a person entering from outside. © _ Uo 
It has been calculated by the best authorities that to attain 
this there must be a supply of at least 4,000 cubic feet per bed 
and per hour. To change the air more than three times in a 
hour gives draught and discomfort to the patient. If we 
change three times, then the constant minimum air-space 
required per bed is one-third of 4,009, that is 1,333 cubic feet. 
This is one of the fundamental numbers in the calculation of 
the modern hospital system. ; tines 
Experiments have been made in exceptionally high wards. 
The chemical examination of the air taken from different 
heights has shown that above 12 feet there is little or no 
mixture or movement in the air. The space above 12 feet 1 
therefore, of little value as ventilation space. Additional ~ 
height, of no value, adds only to the cost of constructio 
-makes cleansing and warming more difficult. Why, therefore, ~ 
make the ward much higher than 12 feet? — pore ae ae 
Empirically, I may say sentimentally, we have found long, 
long ago that a 12 to 13-feet storey is the most practical an 
comfortable one, and now the doctors prove experimentally th 
we are right. The average English, American ard Germa 
rule for the height of a ward has ever been 13 feet, and I su 
gest that we stand to it. The French system demands 25 fe 
That is undoubtedly unjustifiable, excessive and impracticab 
It reflects on the megalomanic characteristic of Latin ra 
since the existence of the Roman empire If'we accep 
air-space of 1,333 cubic feet and a height of 13 feet, we get 
floor-space of nearly 103 square feet. If we reckon 7 fe 
good average wall-space per bed, we get the half-breadth of 
ward with 13 feet. We thus see that the number thirte 
usually unlucky, plays quite a part in the modern hospit 
system. If we compare these measures with those o 
existing hospitals, we indeed find that they represent the 
average and precisely those adopted in modern institutes. — 
I resume. The germ theory is responsible for the ge 
arrangement of the modern hospital, and the air fixes 
dimensions of its principal buildings, the wards. What influe 
has the other important agent, the sun? ee 
It is also to the credit of the last decades that the g: 
restorative and germ-destroying power of light has been f 
recognised. We always knew that old Sol is the grea 
competitor of the doctors. We have an old saying in Germa 
‘“¢ Where the sun is not, the doctor ever is.” But to employ t 
sun rationally and scientifically, that is the result of th 
last years. You may have heard of the hospitals r 
established in southern countries which make a spec 
sunlight baths and cures for all kinds of ailments. ‘Th 
developments are the light cures effected by the agency ©! 
electric light. It is modern tendency and now an axiom t 
make the greatest possible use of the sunlight in hos} 
For this reason the direction of the: oblong ward is 
invariably from north to south All accessories and accor 
dation rooms belonging to a ward are arranged at the northe 
end, the eastern and western sides are unobstructed and pre 
vided with as many windows as possible. - The south side 
occupied by a sun-room of either square, octagonal or circul 
shape, affording the full benefit of the morning sun as 
of the noon and afternoon sun. ; rhs 
In order to get more sun directly for the patients the war 
themselves have been given square, octagonal and i 
forms. Other advantages are claimed for these forms— 
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posure to air-currents, better ventilation, facilities in the 
rvice, &c. The sun,,therefore, determines the direction and 
rm of the ward. . 
resume. Sanitary science has laid down as principles and 
axioms :— 
_ 1. To separate the hospital buildings as much as possible 
from one another. 
_ 2. To make them as low as possible. 
3. To make them as simple as possible. 
_ This is done in order to prevent the spreading of germs 
and other septic influences, to allow the free circulation of air 
jn, around, below and above the wards and the greatest access 
of sunlight. 
_ It is the duty of architects to do justice to these principles 
by an appropriate arrangement, construction and decoration 
. the hospital. The adaptation of these principles is naturally 
local. , 
- We have come now to the. kernel of our subject, how to 
build a good, modern hospital in San Francisco. _ 
- I took a lively interest in this question as editor of a forth- 
oming publication on modern American architecture, because 
1 am convinced that the general climatic and topographic 
conditions favour here perhaps more than anywhere else the 
erection of a modern hospital. San Francisco is a rich com- 
nity, willing to spend millions on grand boulevards and 
her embellishments, and no doubt she should consider it a 
paramount duty to build first of all a hospital which can com- 
pare favourably with other institutions in existence. Am I not 
right? And are the prospects bright? San Francisco further 
enjoys for the greater part of the year a climate which is un- 
surpassed. Natural ventilation can be used here extensively. 
he sun, never oppressive, will play here a greater part than 
any other locality, and sites should be found here which 
comply with every requirement. No doubt a hospital should 
be erected here that should be a feature in my publication. 
_ The site is naturally the first question of importance. It 
undoubtedly should be outside of the city, beyond the congested 
districts, yet not too farfrom the centre. The ground should 
be open and yet sheltered from strong winds and heavy fogs. 
“should be perfectly level in order to secure the most econo- 
mical and perfect hospital construction and service. Does the 
proposed site for the new hospital on the almshouse tract 
swer these requirements? I hope you will afterwards freely 
idulge in a discussion in regard to this. The proposed site is 
ther far from the centre and is to be approached by a steep 
ad. The actual building site is excessively sloping and fully 
posed to the ocean winds and fogs, and with a mountainous 
ackground cutting off the morning sun and obstructing the 
currents of the winds and favouring condensation of fogs. 
: After having satisfactorily settled the site question, it is of 
interest next to ascertain the size of the hospital and the 
number of patients in proportion to the population and to the 
site. 
_ English authorities assert that there should be four beds to 
every 1,000 inhabitants. In America it is estimated that 2 per 
1,000 should be ample for strictly general: hospitals for the 
poor. According to this rule San Francisco, having to-day 
350,000 inhabitants, in ten years perhaps 450,000, should 
provide hospital accommodation for at least 700-8co. It is 
ear tendency not to crowd too many sick on one spot, and 


O segregate different classes of patients in special hospitals. 
Hospitals of 400 patients constitute for administrative and 
Sanitary reasons to-day the maximum of congregation of 
human suffering on one spot. I would therefore suggest 
that San Francisco should build hospitals of that size, one of 
409 for the present, and the other when urgently required. A 
similar proposition has been made by, I believe, Dr. Ellinwood, 
who acted on the jury. 

_ There are no reliable data for. determining the correct 
proportion of the number of patients to a given site. In 
German hospitals we find 50 to 80 patients to the acre. In 
the English hospitals 100 to the acre, and in modern French 
Ospitals after the Tollet system 40 patients to the acre. 


_ Having definitely settled this question we can start the 


Penning of the hospital proper. The broad purpose of the 
City and County Hospital is, first, to give relief to the sick 
poor, and second to advance medical science by giving the 
students of all medical colleges ample opportunity for practice 
and research. Therefore are required :— 

‘gg Buildings for the care of the sick: the wards. 


_ 2. Buildings for medical practice and research : operation- 
Ooms, surgical amphitheatre, pathological laboratory, morgue, 
Be 

3. Buildings for administration. 

_ 4. Buildings for service : drug-store, kitchen, power-house, 
laundry, &c. 

_ 5. Buildings for housing the staff and help. 

_ All these buildings have different functions, but they must 
be brought into due proportion and relation to each other. 
: Must form an organic evseméle, with the administration 
ig-and the wards as the principal features, The other 
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buildings are accessories and must be properly located in strict 
regard to their purpose. All buildings must be connected with 
the administration centre by open corridors and subways. 

The administration building has. been usually given undue 
prominence in regard to dimensions, It has been the practice 
to arrange in it not only the offices for the external and internal 
management and the housing of the superintendent, but also 
that of the extensive staff. This is certainly wrong. This 
building should be exclusively reserved for business and, per- 
haps, the habitation of the superintendent. It should be as 
contracted as possible, so that it may not become an obstruc- 
tion in the way of light and air as it usually is. 

In its near neighbourhood and under easy control of the 
superintendent should be located, yet distinctly separated from 
one another, the homes of the extensive male and female staff, 
provided with all the comfort and privacy to which these public 
servants are certainly entitled. 

Of paramount importance is the appropriate arrangement of 
the wards. Whatever plan may be adopted, there can be no 
departure from the now general arrangement of placing the 
wards north and south and parallel to each other in two wings 
surrounding a central garden. The distance between the 
single wards should be at least three times the height. of the 
elevation. Each ward should be a small and yet complete 
hospital in itself, and independent from the others. The staff 
and patients of different wards. should not come in personal 
contact nor be compelled to pass through other wards. The 
wards are to be divided into medical, surgical and contagious 
wards for both sexes, and maternity and children’s wards. 
Each class of these wards has its specific inner arrangement. 
The medical authorities have therefore to determine before- 
hand, by statistics on hand, how many wards are to be devoted 
to each class of ailment. That decided, the wards should be 
appropriately placed. The surgical wards should be in easy - 
connection with the operating-rooms and amphitheatre. This 
building requires a northern aspect and direct access from the 
outside, independent from the hospital proper. These require- 
ments determine. its location on the north side of the ground, 
and necessarily also that of the surgical wards. 

The maternity ward, one of the most important in a 
hospital, should’ be given great attention. It should enjoy the 
utmost isolation, privacy and quietness, and be located near 
the homes of the staff. The same is demanded for the 
children’s ward. The contagious wards must be entirely 
separated from the hospital proper, and to the windward of the 
site, where also should be located the morgue, the power- 
house, the laundry, the stable, &c. 

The kitchen department should be as centralas possible for 
perfect service, with due regard to the removal of the inevitable 
odours produced. The same is required in regard ‘to the 
ventilation and heating plant. Ideal as the climate of San 
Francisco is for the greater part of the year, yet there are 
months when the air is filled with an excess of moisture. For 
these periods a good ventilation and heating system must be 
provided. The air should be supplied from beyond the plant 
toward the windward by a draught and duct system, and 
removed by aspirating air-shaft with forced draught, electrical 
fans, &c. Although the hot-water system is the best, it would 
not do for such an extensive hospital, which is heated in the 
most effectual and economical way by the agency of steam, 
easily transmitted over great areas. The method of heating by 
indirect or floor radiation, adopted in Hamburg and having 
great virtue, should be earnestly considered. 

If there is reason for any building more than any other to 
be constructed of fireproof material, it certainly should be the 
hospital, the home of helpless people. Tinder-boxes of com- 
bustible material, dangerous to life and limb at best, should 
ever be frowned upon when suggested for such purpose. A 
hospital should be, in fact, absolutely fireproof. The improve- 
ments of late in this line render this comparatively easy. 
Fireproof floors, fireproof partitions and ceilings, metal door 
and window finish have now entirely. replaced wood. Brick, 
plaster, steel and stone only should be used. The best building 
material is well-burned brick for the interior, and glazed brick 
for the exterior, walls. The fire-hose can then make short 
work of all the microbes that may have taken lodgings there. 
Any diminution in the death-rate would be a full reward for 
the extra outlay. 

In regard to the artistic treatment, I desire to say the 
modern hospital cannot possess a monumental character, at 
least, not an imposing one. Extreme simplicity, which need 
not and should not be inartistic and monotonous, is essential. 
Any projecting parts, bays and cornices in the exterior which 
may prevent the free circulation of air and .full access of 
sunshine, and any decoration in the interior which may allow 
accumulation of dust and the hanging-on of germs should be 
avoided. 

A hospital is usually the last chance a sick man likes to 
také. The dread of entering a hospital is the result of tradition 
regarding the dangerous state of the old hospitals, which were 
nothing short of death-traps and gruesome as a prison... The 
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modern hospital should be in every respect the opposite. It 
should be bright and cheerful, in all its simplicity attractive 
and charming. Architectural relief and ornamentation being 
practically precluded, we must fall back on colouration. With 
glazed enamelled bricks, nothing is easier than to produce 
colouration of a light and varied character. In designing a 
model hospital we are not fettered by prototypes. It is an 
entirely new architectural problem, and essentially modern, 
because it calls for the expression of a great and useful modern 
idea in the most simple and straightforward form. The oppor- 
tunity is given to produce a piece of modern architecture; I 
mean of that architecture which is the logical and practical 
fulfilment of modern requirements and its beautiful expression 
in characteristic forms. We are tired: of old patterns with 
their meaningless decoration, which may be imposing, yet are 
also impractical and' uncomfortable. We long for something 
modern, rational and substantial. 

It is my business to-look for such kinds of architectural 


creations, and it is more or less my duty, to take an interest in 


competitions which may produce designs for such creations. [I 
regret to say that this competition has not been conducted in 
the interests of the architectural profession and of the com- 
munity. Concise and equitable conditions to guide the com- 
petitors were lacking. The time allowed for preparation of the 
plans was inadequate. The jury was incomplete, and therefore 
unsatisfactory. The architects declining to serve on the jury 
did more harm to the profession and the community than good, 
for the new City and County Hospital, as the first structure 
to be commenced under the new charter, should strongly 
reflect its great power for good and the betterment of municipal 
affairs. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


HE annual meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held on the toth inst. at the School of 
Art, in Arundel Street, Sheffield. The President, Mr. J. Smith, 
was in the chair Hae 
The secretary read the thirteenth annual report of the 
Council, which congratulated the members on a successful 
year’s working, and stated that the membership during the past 
year had been’ increased in numbers, but that owing to 
several deaths and removals, the present net total—11o— was 
four less than at the corresponding period of last year. 
Reference was made to the meetings of ‘various kinds 
held during the year. Allusion’ was also made to the 
correspondence. between the Society and the Master Builders’ 
Association on the’ question of an open arbitration clause. 
Up to the present no decision had been arrived at. A 
lengthy reference was made in the report to correspondence 
with the Town Clerk on the subject of the Corporation Bill. 
It was. stated that a letter had been received, dated the 6th 
inst, from the Town Clerk, and that most of the Society’s 
suggestions had been adopted. Those remaining unaltered, 
while not quite satisfactory, were safeguarded by the right of 
appeal. Broadly speaking, the Society’s views had been 
generally met by the City Council, and the result ought to 
prove satisfactory, not only to the profession and their clients, 
but to the-public generally. “The Council had had before 
them a letter from the Nottingham Architectural Society 
with regard to the. question of architectural work carried out 
by that Corporation, which it appeared was causing con- 
siderable dissatisfaction to the profession in that town. The 
Council approved of a reply, in sympathy with their complaint, 
and asking for further information as to any action which 
the Nottingham Society might take in the matter. The 
Council had also had before them the same question in relation 
to Corporation work in Sheffield, but had not as yet been able 
to take any definite steps in the matter. The Council had also 
considered the question of a competition for two new churches 


in the city, and the Archdeacon of Sheffield was addressed, . 


calling his attention to the lack of proper conditions, the 
absence of a professional assessor, no plan of the land or indi- 
cated levels, and the non-provision of any premium. 


The President was last year elected a member of the | 
R.I.B.A Council, and had attended meetings in London, with > 


a view to supporting the interests of provincial. practitioners 
and the allied societies. The Council expressed their thanks to 
the President for his services. ey, 

_ The statement of accounts showed that the year was begun 
with a balance in hand of 124/. 3s. 9d.; the year closed with a 
balance of 1277. 6s. 1d The accounts were adopted on. the 
proposal of Mr. C. B. Flockton, seconded by Mr. W. Potts. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of the report, 
remarked that the suggestions made by the Council of the 
Society to the Parliamentary committee of the. Corporation 
with regard to the Corporation Bill had for their object not the 
diminution, but rather the increase of public advantage, with 
the least possible hardship and inconvenience to building 
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and peculiar plan being well calculated for a sun 


into their service, standing as:it does without reason 


Foe he wor Oe Ten ae 


es 


owners. They were intended to facilitate the sat 
working together of the architects and the 
officials. st ee “ONE ears 

Mr. C, Hadfield seconded, and the report w 

_ A vote of thanks was passed to the officers 
secretary for their services during the past ye: 
following were elected for the ensuing twelve n 
Mr. J. Smith, president; Mr. P. Marshall, v e 
Mr. Fowler, treasurer; Mr. Fenton, hon. secretary ; co 
Messrs. C. Hadfield, R. W Fowler, C. J. Innocent, E. 
Gibbs, J. R. Wigfull, T. Winder, and J. B. Mitchell-Wit 
Messrs. C. B, Flockton and W. J. Hall were appoir 
scrutineers, PP ee ae aetiriy ts: 

A letter was read from Dr. George Young, of Univ 
College, calling the attention of the members to the form 
of a special company of the Engineer Volunteers, to cor 
students of University College and professional men. 

The meeting closed with a vote of’ thanks to the - 
for presiding. _ 1 cn is Smarts Senet 
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Prehistorie Archeology. 

iB matters before the beginning of trustworthy chron 
historical inquirers must be satisfied to follow the m 
of geological inquirers. The geologist tells us that 
stratum is older than another stratum; he does not p 
tell us how many years or thousands of years it is older. 
dealing with the works of unchronicled ages we must be sa 
with saying that a certain wall is older than a certain 

wall, without trying to fix how much older itis. The d 
of the earliest Rome on the Palatine are perfectly plain 
it is also perfectly plain that in various parts of Rom 
are pieces of early wall which do not belong either to t 
of defence or to the line of Servius. There is clearly an 
wall which fenced in the Palatine settlement only, and th 
clearly a still early but later wall which fenced in the Pz 
settlement and something else. It is only when we are 
that one was made in A.U.C. 1 and the: other in A.U.Cc. 4 ti 
becomes so impossible to help laughing at the date 
are tempted most unjustly to laugh at the facts also. A 
ment on the Palatine only, and a settlement taking in 
Palatine, the Capitoline and, we venture to add, part at 
of. the Quirinal, belong to wholly different states of thing 
they must have been separated, not by three years, 
generations, perhaps by centuries. Where there 7 
chronology we altogether decline to do anything more th 
fix the order of things, without making any attempt to sa} 
long each state of things lasted. But that several hill: 
were wofked together at an early time into a single city, 
a continuous line of defence, no candid inquirer into 
antiquities of Rome can doubt fora moment, : 


Aspect of Porticoes. 
Aspect must be a consideration in the application of ; 
No portico should have a northern aspect unless it 
the same time a famous projection. The grand 
Rome, the front of which is due north, reads us a 
lesson upon this point; it projects no less than thr 
columniations from the face of. the wall, consequently 
the day it receives abundance of sunshine, owing to 1 
cumstance it never wears a gloomy appearance. 
to a portico what a smile is to the countenance ; thoug 
of the attributes be visible for the moment their genial 
is ever apparent. <A portico from the very boldness of ' 
becomes on the contrary a most gloomy object if neve i 
by the sun’s rays; to wit, that dull-looking portico a 
the end of the College of Physicians. In. the first pl 
aspect of this portico is north, and stuck as it literally is 
the wall, it remains throughout the year a complete | 
to the sun’s rays; this portico never wears a smile 
chilly and repulsive even in the brightest season, 
appearance of labouring under a fit of the dumps, an 
the novel spectacle of: a portico requiring the physi 
its gloomy appearance offers a strange contrast t 
scene around, whilst its oblique position one can imagine 1 
have contracted from a habit of darting side-long wistft 
at the sunny, cheerful faces of its neighbours of t e 
Gallery and St. Martin’s. Surely it is a strange anol 
a conspicuous part of a building which, from its dest 
college of the guardians of the health of the publ 
with associations of a cheering nature should assum 
a look. The faculty must not be surprised sh 
imagine them to have laboured under a heavy atta 
porticomania when they pressed this woeful-loo 


sunshine. And singular to: observe, another branc 
healing profession exhibits strong symptoms of 
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under the same curious malady, the Royal College of Surgeons 
javing, as it were, by hook or by crook, possessed themselves 
of something of the portico kind in the shape of four columns 
vith a bit of an entablature pasted against the wall affording 
no shelter but screening the light ; amputation here would be 
of use, for if the well known Italian question were put to these 
columns of “Care colonne, che fate qua?” they might be 


used answering, “non sappiamo in verita.” 


 Pistrueci’s ‘St. George and the Dragon.” 
__ The representation of the combat between St. George and 
the Dragon which still appears on some English coins was’not 
originally designed for that purpose. It was prepared by the 
rtist for a “George” to be worn by a Knight of the Garter, 
Lord Spencer. The celebrated engraver of gems, Giovanni 
Pikler, who died in 1791,had engraved an intaglio representing 
the subject. The work was much admired in Rome, and was 
eservedly popular amongst the artists and connoisseurs of the 
time, and the young engravers of gems were frequently em- 
ployed in making repetitions of it, each in his respective style. 
Pistrucci was commissioned by Bonelli, a dealer, to execute 
© cameos, which were to be copied from Pikler’s intaglio. 
was also commissioned by Konelli to engrave two others of 
same subject, but of his own composition. These were 
ecordingly modelled and commenced, but they were never 
pmpleted. When Pistrucci came to England in 1815 and was 
ited by Lord Spencer to make a George for him, the sub- 
ct was not new to the artist ; it was, on the contrary, one with 
which he was quite familiar, and probably more so as a subject 
for art than any English artist at that period. Moreover, the 
character which was to be given to St. George was frequently 
‘matter of discussion between the artist and his employer, in 
hich the friends of the latter also took part; and it was 
finally determined that it should be conducted on the principles 
Sf Classic rather than those of. Gothic art. 
Pistrucci, when composing the figure of the Saint, not knowing 
here else to apply to, engaged a young man belonging to a 
otel which he used to frequent to sit to him as his model, and 
le action given to the right leg of the figure was purposely 
dopted by Pistrucci, in preference to that in the “ Bataille 
\quille” and in Pikler’s gem, as the most natural as well as 
e most graceful of the two. It has been alleged that the 
tist had copied the group, but he was not acquainted with the 
Bataille Coquille” until 1315, and he believed that gem to be 
comparatively modern work. ; 
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2; Proportions of the Figure. 

It had not occurred to the ancients that there were differ- 
es in the proportions of the various races of mankind, not- 
ithstanding which the Greeks set before them two types, the 
ne and the heroic. Almost involuntarily the Egyptians 
toes and Jews, which figured more particularly among their 
oners of war. But the sentiment which prevails throughout 
iquity and which is perpetuated throughout the Renaissance 
iod up to the present time, is that unity of the human type 
orresponds to unity of species. It was this which led Quételet 


€x were ample to exhibit the proportions of the body, and that 
ll deviations from them were only individual variations. The 
pposite doctrine of the plurality of types did not begin to be 
ineated until the time of Albert Durer. Camper aided in 

eloping it. It is now generally admitted, and we look for 


al. It is upon this conception that tke science of the pro- 
eee ¥ ° 
ortions of bodies, as ascertained by anthropometry and by 


e method of averages, rests. 


‘English Place-Names. 


james have all some meaning when first imposed, and 
aplace is named for the first time by any people they 
toit some term, in early times generally descriptive of its 
al peculiarities or something else on account of which it 
Is remarkable, from their own language. When we find, there- 
es old names of natural objects and localities in a 
country belong for the most part to a particular language, we 
conclude with certainty that a people speaking that 
lage formerly occupied the country. Of this the names 
have so impressed are as sure a proof as if they had left 
net record of.their existence in words engraven on the 
Such old names of places often long outlive both the 
€ that bestowed them and nearly all the material monu- 
4 nts of their occupancy. The language, as a vehicle of oral 
communication, may gradually be forgotten, and be heard no 
where it was once in universal use, and the old topo- 
hical nomenclature may still remain unchanged. Were 
Irish tongue, for instance, utterly to pass away and perish 
eland as the speech of any portion of the people, the 
: rivers and mountains and towns and villages all over 
would «continue to attest that it had once been 
y a race of Celtic descent. On the other hand, 


ok as the model two indigenous types, not including those of | 


fo affirm that ten individuals of the same age and of the same 


egro ideal or the Mongol ideal as well as for the white | 
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Accordingly | 
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however, we are not entitled to conclude from: the absence‘of 
any traces of their language in the names of places that a race, 
which there is reason for believing from other evidences to 
have anciently possessed the country, could not really have 
been in the occupation of it.» A new people coming to.a 
country, and subjugating  or- dispossessing the old inhabitants, 
sometimes change the names of-places as well as of. many 
other things Thus when the Saxons came over to this island, 
and wrested the principal part of it from its previous possessors, 
they seem, in the complete subversion\ of the former order of 
things which they set themselves to effect, to have everywhere 
substituted new names im their own language forthose which 
the'towns and villages throughout the country anciently bore. 
On this account the» topographical nomenclature of England 
has ever since been to a large extent Saxon, but that:circum- 
stance is not to be taken as proving that the country was first 
peopled by the Saxons. 


Ancient Theatres. 


Amongst the 4bjects of civil architecture few have had more 
influence on the art than theatres, both in their external eleva- 
tion, in the application of the orders in relief on the pier and 
spandrel of the arch, and in the-internal elevation, the scene, 
which has been the occasion of so much caprice and corruption 
of taste. “The theatre, being constantly employed for. par- 
liamentary assemblies, required a permanent scene as well as 
movable, and adapted to the performance, It was a subject of 
vast architectural study and expense. Pliny tells us that Caius 
Antonius silvered the scene, Pretonius gilt it, Quintus Catullus 
clothed it in ivory. Scaurus surpassed them all; he raised 360 
columns in three ranges—the first was of marble 38 feet high, 
the next was in glass, the third of wood gilt. Three thousand 
bronze statues ornamented the intercolumniations. Curion, 
unable to surpass Scaurus, built two theatres of wood, which, 
being back to back, could be turned so as’to form an amphi- 
theatre for gladiators, displaying the skill of the Roman 
carpenters to great advantage. . Vitruvius, lamenting the de- 
pravation of taste, tells us that Apaturius of Alabanda offered a 
design for a scene of two storeys, the upper called Episcenius, 
filled with every caprice ; centaurs did the office of columns, 
pediments were twisted in a variety of shapes, all which 
pleased the people of Tralles, for whom it was designed ; but 
Licinius, a mathematician, exposed its absurdity, and it was ac- 
cordingly reformed on better principles. The scene of Laodicea 
was the most extensive, being no less than 254 feet in length. 
The theatre of Orange, lately published by M. Caristie, was a 
valuable addition to our information on the Roman scene. 
Palladio’s scene of the theatre at Vicenza gives the best idea of 
its feature of ancient architectural magnificence. Originally of 
wood, and continuing so for many centuries, it was not until 
the third century before our era (232 BC. the theatre at 
Epidaurus) that they were built in stone and marble. The 
Greek theatre approached the amphitheatre, and was a horse- 
shoe comprising 200 degs. or more, because the orchestra 
was reserved also for the performance ; but the Romian theatre 
did not exceed 180 degs , because the orchestra was occupied 
by the senators. The Qdeum was a covered theatre, chiefly 
for music ; that of Herodes Atticus, at Athens, was the most 
magnificent in Greece, and had a roof of cedar The space 
covered was 240 feet by 159. The construction of such a roof 
without obstructing sight or hearing or injuring external archi- 
tecture:offers a problem to the architect of no easy solution, 
and is one of great interest in the present times, as we are 
frequently called upon to cover large areas for occasional 


| assemblies. 


Freneh Chateaux. 


The high roofs which were affected in France in civil as in 
ecclesiastical architecture, have rendered the dormer window 
one of the most striking features of the domestic style from the 
thirteenth century down to the present day, and in the stone 
buildings of the period‘of the Gothic Flamboyant it became the 
object of the richest and most elaborate decoration, of which 
one of the most conspicuous examples is at the Palais de 
Justice at Rouen. The tourelle overhanging the angles of the 
domestic edifices of the Middle Ages, especially in town build- 
ings occupying the corners of streets, is another peculiar 
feature of the French style. Many are still remaining in 
different quarters of Paris, some still preserving the high 
conical roof and metal finials with which they invariably termi- 
nated The facade of the Hétel de Sens; in that city, one of 
the very few relics of the larger town houses of the Middle 
Ages, is flanked with two of these tourelles. In England they 
are never seen, but may be traced in Scotland with some other 
indications of the French alliance with that country. During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a very large proportion of 
the street architecture of France was of timber, richly carved 
and decorated in a variety of ways In the fifteenth century 
brick began to mingle’ in the facades, filling up the intervals 
between the timbers, and:the use of bricks of different colours, 
disposed “in patterns, contributed greatly:to decorative effect. 
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This style of building was especially prevalent in the Bour- 
bonnais. Glazed tiles were introduced for the same purpose, 
and when plaster was used, which was very commonly, it was 
sometimes ornamented by patterns sunk in and. filled with 
coloured mastic. ‘To harmonise with the coloured surfaces, the 
carved timbers were painted and even gilt. The Renaissance 
introduced a new style of decoration long before it materially 
altered the principles of the distribution and construction of 
buildings of the domestic class. The transition from the 
Gothic to the Italian in France operated in a manner differing 
materially from the Elizabethan or Anglo-Italian on our side the 
Channél ; its peculiar feature is the composition of Gothic 
forms with Italian details—a principle carried out with great 
ingenuity and with extraordinary skill in execution. The works 
of the Renaissance are for the most part valuable as works of 
art. Under Jean Goujon the French school of sculpture (which 
had maintained a high standard of comparison throughout the 
Middle Ages, even from the tenth century) became one of the 
most graceful and refined in the whole circle of modern art. 
Down to the period of Louis XIV. the most magnificent 
domestic edifices were built with little attention to convenience. 
Customs now confined to the lowest class subsisted among 
those distinguished by wealth and rank down to the close of 
the seventeenth century in some of the provinces of France. 
When the great Condé attended the meeting of the States of 
Burgundy he was received at the houses cf the magistrates of 
Dijon in rooms which served for parlour, hall, dining-room, 
kitchen and even bedroom. In such a room, called the 
chambre menagére, it was then the custom for the whole family, 
servants included, to live in common. In other respects there 
was no want of luxury. When Condé returned to court he said 
to the king, “‘ Your province of Burgundy is rich—the kitchens 
are tapestried.” 
The Power of Colours. 


When Alison says there is no such quality as inherent 
beauty in anything, he enounces a very bold and a very 
doubtful principle; but there appears to be at least some 


approach to truth in the dogma when applied to beauty in- 


colour. Without going so far as to say that there is no 
inherent beauty in any one colour or hue, it must be admitted 
we are greatly influenced by prejudice in our estimation of th’s 
kind of beauty. The circumstances of its application materially 
affect our judgment. Burke cites the colour of a dove as one 
of «its peculiar beauties; but if we argue from thence that 
therefore dove colour is intrinsically and abstractedly a beautiful 
hue, we must be prepared to admire it on the female cheek, or 

the hair, or the lip. There may be an inherent property in 
“ particular hues to cause us pleasure in the contemplation of 
them; for philosophers tell us of -certain physical effects, 
vibrations as they are called, on the organs of the eye, pro- 
duced in various proportions by various colours ; but this is a 
subject far too recondite for our contemplation here, and 
probably of little practical value. Still, we may with safety 
say broadly that colours are so dependent for their effect on 
association, that they derive an immeasurable accession or loss 
of power to produce pleasure according to the art with which 
they are placed before us with reference to each other. In 
this respect there is a remarkable analogy between colour and 
sound. Wecan hardly say with strict propriety that any one 
note in music is beautiful ; but associate it with others into a 
chord, according to certain laws of harmony, and the most 
uneducated ear can at once appreciate the result. This analogy 
between sound and colour is familiar, and has not escaped the 
observation of natural philosophers. 


The Pyramids of Dashhour. 

At Dashhour are three pyramids of stone and two of crude 
brick. The north stone pyramid is the most perfect of any in 
this district. The stones are laid in horizontal courses and the 
masonry is good; the angle at the apex is nearly a right angle 
and the building has on that account a handsome and solid 
appearance. 
about 12 feet wide, which are covered over by the coucsses of 
the walls over sailing about 6 inches on each side, leaving the 
ceiling 1 foot 2 inches in width. The southern stone pyramid 
is built in two inclinations so that the lower part has the form 
of a truncated and the upper that of a perfect pyramid, which 
mode of construction, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, was 
probably occasioned by a desire to complete the building more 
quickly than it was at first intended ; this conjecture was in 
some degree confirmed by Mr. Perring’ s researches, by which 
it appeared that the upper part had been carried up with less 
care than the lower, and was also composed of smaller stones ; 
but whatever may have been the cause, all architects must 
agree with Mr. Perring that the effect is unpleasant and very 
inferior to that of the other regular formed pyramids. The 
beds of the casing-stones are not horizontal, but incline down- 
wards towards the interior of the edifice, in order probably to 
obtain greater solidity as likewise to save the materials, as less 
of the external faces of the stones thus laid would require to be 
worked away to complete the exterior of the building. This 
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The usual inclined passage leads to the chambers 


(Armin 20, 1900. 


inclination, Howey er, 1s not uniform nor at right eiaies to th 
exterior, but it seems to be regulated by the shape of th 
blocks. The usual inclined passage leads to several chambers, 
which are covered by the side courses approaching each other, 
The northern brick pyramid is composed of crude bricks 
16 inches long, 8 inches wide and from 4} inches to 53 inches 
thick, some composed of alluvial soil, some of sandy ing 
mixed up with Nile earth and a little straw. All the ‘bricks _ 
are remarkably solid, laid principally in courses from north 
to south, otcasionally intersected by courses from east to 
west, The bricks were bedded in and the interstices betwee! 
them were filled in with fine dry sand. The bricks were 
marked on the upper surface by means of the fingers with 
different signs, apparently according to their quality and also 
according to their position. The most usual mark had bee 
made by two fingers about 1 inch apart having been dra 
down the middle. This building was cased. with stone, and 
was supposed that stone might have been also employed in 
their interior for the construction of the apartments, or that the — 
interior might afford additional proof of the antiquity of the — 
arch because ceilings to any extent could not have been formed 
with bricks in any other manner ; but with all Mr. Perring 
excavations and researches he could not discover any entrance 
or apartments within, but he discovered a very curious a 
interesting mode of forming a foundation. It seems that 
stony surface of the desert had been made level by a layer of 
fine sand and confined on all sides by a stone _platfor 
14 feet 6 inches wide and 2 feet 9 inches thick, which sup 
ported the external casing, and the pyramid was built upon th 
sand which is firm and solid. Mr. Perring has met with many 
other instances in Egypt where sand had been thus used, and iy 
provided it be retained in its’ place it apparently may be 
depended upon. The blocks composing the platform were laid’ 
upon four courses of bricks. Several of the blocks of the” 
casing were held together by stone cramps of the double wedg 7 
form. : 


Battlemented Walls. 


The military architecture of the Greeks and Romane cons 
sisted from the earliest to the latest times of walls and towers, 
capped with battlements. The overhanging battlements now 
called Gothic were certainly known to the Romans as early a 
the reign of Titus, as there are among the paintings o 
Herculaneum representations of walls and towers completely 
finished in this way, and it is probable that this fashion con- 
tinued down to the subversion of the empire, and was thi 
adopted by the conquerors. It is, indeed, the natural mode 
fortification for any people skilled in masonry,-and 
acquainted with artillery, to employ, as it afforded the m 
obvious and effective means of at once guarding the defendant 
and annoying the assailants, wherefore it might have been 
by different nations which had no communication with e 
other, and which might with equal justice claim the invention — 
of it. Lydgate, in his ‘‘ Troy Boke,” describes the fortification — 
of his own times, “The walls were on height two hundi 
cubits, all of marble grey, magécolled without for saultés < 
essay.” Magécolles, or machecoulis, were the openings unde 
the parapet of the gate or other towers of salient angles. So m 
of these, of singular curiosity, are at Lumley and Raglan Cast 
two instances as early and. as late as they were made 
England. ; 


GENERAL, 

Sir W, H. Preece will deliver a lecture on Monday 

at the Institution of Civil Engineers on “The Relati 
between Electricity and Engineering.” It will be re 
on Tuesday. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber will read a paper before the Society 

of Architects on Thursday next on “The Domestic ‘Archit 
ture of the Cotswolds.” Me 
The Brighton Aquarium is to nee oie to ves e 
Corporation for the sum of 30,000/. - 
An Italian Journal declares that the remains of Fe a 
gusta in Cyprus are being demolished in order to be 
as material for building at Port Said, for tramways and o 
modern uses. 
The Belgian Salon des Beaux-Arts contains’ -severa 
works by English artists, including Messrs. John M. Alexander, 
James Guthrie, J. S. Sargent, George Henry, George | Saub 
Macaulay Stevenson and Grosvenor Thomas. ~— 
™. Brunet-Debaines has contributed a large etching 
Canterbury to the Salon Exhibition. 
The Christian Archeological Congress: was. open 
Rome on Mondayunder the presidency of Monsignore Duchest 
The members were welcomed to Rome by Cardinal Parocchi 
The Carving of the Royal Arms which was formerly at t 
church of St. Michael Bassishaw has now been. deposited 
the Guildhall Museum on the demolition of that church. 
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Oke Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir is with deep regret we have to record the death of Mr. 

- BENJAMIN FERREY on Thursday in last week. He was ‘in 
his fifty-fifth year. Being the only son of the late Eomunb 
FERREY, he was nurtured amidst architectural surroundings, 
and the supremacy of English Medizval architecture was 
to him from bis childhood like an article of faith. The 
Church of England did not possess a more loyal and affec- 
-tionate member. His actions were inspired by her 
doctrines, and his constant apprehension was that by word 
or thought he should not prove himself to be worthy of 
~ sucha mother. ‘To him an old English church was some- 
_ thing more than the work of human hands ; to his mind it 
possessed qualities which were imparted to it by consecration, 

in order to make of it a fitting instrument for its lofty 
purpose. In describing one of the buildings his enthusiasm 

~ sometimes merged into mysticism, for in all sincerity he 
__ was able to say, “I have loved the beauty of Thy house, 
- and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.” It could not be 
_ supposed that his devotion to the Church was in any way 
' inspired by the hope of receiving commissions. Such a 
thought would be to him the worst of crimes. Although he 
_ was a poor man, he shrank from making himself obtrusive 
- when building work was to be done, and as there were 
_ many architects who, knowing more of the world and of 
_ human nature, acted differently, BENJAMIN FERREY found 
_ ‘he was too often neglected. If he applied for an appoint- 
ment as diocesan architect he was so hesitating about the 
-. grounds of his claim as to make it appear he was not 
_ desirous to succeed. ‘The number of churches he designed 
_- and the restorations on which he was engaged are, therefore, 
_ far from affording adequate evidence of his power. Zhe 
_ Architect has been much indebted to him as one of its 
most zealous contributors during the past thirty years. 
When writing of the work of his: contemporaries his aim 
was to discover whatever was excellent in it, and to suggest 
_ a defect was painful to him. In his articles, as in all his 
other work, hé was most scrupulous, and he spared neither 
_ time nor labour to attain accuracy, however unimportant to 
- others the statement might appear. But to his mind 
nothing relating to a church could be insignificant. During 
recent years he had to sustain many sorrows, and his bear- 
- ing might be called that of a Christian stoic. He accepted 
_ Calamities with resignation, believing they were imposed by 
_ ahigher Power. All who knew him must hope that so 
good a man has met with the reward which is offered to the 
clean of heart, although he was too humble to consider he 
_ had deserved. it. 


+2. THE unexpected death of JEAN ALEXANDRE FALGUIERE 
_ has taken from France a sculptor who by many critics was 
considered to be the foremost in his art. It is impossible 
_ to determine that question, as there are many theories 
about what is the highest in sculpture. It may, however, 
be said that M. Farcuiire more than any of his con- 
-temporaries seemed to continue that vigorous art of which 
_ Rupe’s Departure of the Voluntaries is so notable an 
_ example. M. Fatcuikre loved action, and his figures, 
_ especially in his imaginative works, were of a kind that 
_ seemed more suited to action than to repose. A native of 
Toulouse, where he was born in 1831, he carried off the 
_ Prix de Rome in 1859. His early work, Ze Cog Vaingueur, 
has been repeatedly reproduced as a statuette, and is 
_ deservedly popular, for it represents a youth running to 
_ announce the triumph of the bird he carries. In 1866 the 
_ sculptor was awarded the médaille d’honneur for _ his 
_ Christian Martyr. Both works suggest the influence of 
_ Rome in its Pagan and its Christian aspects on his 
mind. Few sculptors received more commissions, 
and his works represent many varieties of art. He 
_ executed a Virgin and Child for the cathedral of Marseilles, 
_ and a large group representing a Swiss girl supporting a dying 
_ Mobile, which was the expression of the gratitude of 
_ Toulouse to the town of Berne for the hospitality shown to 
_ the French troops in 1871. For Rouen he produced an 
_ immense fountain, which is emblematic of the city. and of 


0 
oF 


‘Normandy. He made a statue of Madame NILLson as 
“‘ Ophelia ” and one of PIERRE CORNEILLE for the Théatre 
Frangais. Among his other statues are those of GAMBETTA, 
LAMARTINE, the Abbé De ta SALLE and St. VINCENT DE 
Paul, all of which are. characteristic of the subjects. 
During late years he was engaged on the great monument 
of PASTEUR, on a statue of Bauzac for the Society of Men 
of Letters, one of Bizer and another of AMBRoIsE THOMAS, 
the composers. A work of his, although executed: in the 
most fleeting of materials, should not be forgotten. ' This 
was his statue, Za Aésistance, a seated figure in snow, 
which, with the ‘assistance of M. Cuapu and other 
sculptors, he made while serving in’ the Garde 
Nationale during the siege of Paris. He wished | to 
suggest moral rather .than physical resistance, and 
therefore the figure became a nervous but proud 
and resolute Parisienne, and her smile of heroic disdain 
was, as THEO. GAUTIER said, more terrible than the expres- 
sion in the face of a Medusa. According to one account, 
the snow image melted under a slight increase of heat; but 
others say the statue endured for ten days, and would have 
stood for a longer time if a foolish soldier had not knocked 
off the head for amusement. He was justly imprisoned. 
M. -FALGUIERE was perhaps more proud of his skill in 
painting than of his statyes. He began with a powerful 
picture, Zhe Wrestlers; next he exhibited Ca‘n and Abel, 
and subsequently Zhe Execution of St. John the Baptist, 
Susanna and St. Sebastian: Vis figure of a coarse Spanish 
woman, with her arms folded and a stiletto in her hand, has 
been often reproduced. M. Farcurkre’s death was un- 
expected, and has caused unusual regrets. 


OMNISCIENCE was one of the foibles of the Duke of 
ARGYLL. It is not therefore surprising that he had no 
hesitation in laying down the laws of architecture. As a 
student of science he was a representative of the present, 
but in architecture he wasa thorough Medizevalist. Lhe re- 
mains of old village churches of Scotland, many of which are 
found on his estates, are as simpie as if they were intended 
to be habitations for peasants. But some years ago, when His 
Grace was laying the foundation-stone of a new church, he 
declared that old work had that seal of beautiful proportions 
which cannot be mistaken by those who have studied the 
simplest architecture of the Middle Ages. Then the Duke 
expressed a doubt if modern architects had any eye for 
proportion. According to him, they desired ‘to eke out 
the adornment of the church with elaborate windows and 
other ornaments, while the general proportion of the 
building is deficient to the eye.” Finally, the Duke’s mood 
changed, and he came to the conclusion that the finest 
architecture was of no account in a Scotch landscape. 
‘““No human architecture can be really impressive compared 
with the magnificent architecture of nature which we see 
around us.” But if the best. efforts of architects are fruit- 
less, where was the advantage of the beautiful proportions 
which His Grace was alone able to discern in the ancient 
churches ?° 


Ir is remarkable how general is the opposition when it 
is proposed to erect municipal buildings, and yet they are 
hardly completed without wonder being expressed at the 
apathy which made the city or town suffer inconvenience 
through their absence. Bristol has been so long an im- 
portant a city, visitors are surprised when they see the kind 
of building which represents its authority. From time to 
time proposals are made to erect suitable municipal offices. 
But the stereotyped objection is the expense. In so 
prosperous a place it is not to be expected that sites are to 
be obtained in central positions at prairie value. Vet 
individuals know that investments in property are safe, for 
the value of Bristol is increasing, and any outlay of the 
Corporation on a site or on building would not be wasted. 
If it were necessary at a future time to emigrate to another 
part of the city, the money expended on municipal offices 
would be found to be returned with interest. Recently a 
special committee have been investigating the subject, and 
came to the conclusion that a site adjoining Colston 
Avenue should be secured immediately, as otherwise a 
much larger sum would have to be paid for it. But the 
usual hesitation about undertaking additional expense and 
meeting the ratepayers was displayed, and the project was 
rejected by a large majority. 
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_PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HEN describing a few weeks ago some of the efforts 


which were in progress to preserve ancient remains 
in Ireland, we pointed out how complete was the legislation 
there when compared with what is applicable in England. 
The difference between the two may be shortly summed up 
by saying that in Ireland not only earthworks but remains 
of old abbeys and churches can come under the zgis of the 


law; whilst in England prehistoric remains alone receive. 


official protection. In England it could easily be concluded 
that an ancient monument was something deprived of 
architectural character, such as standing stones, tumuli, 
a “ King’s Coty House,” earthworks and so on. Officiaidom 
in Ireland, on the contrary, takes charge of round towers, 
ruined cathedrals, monumental crosses and most old ex- 
amples which show an application ‘of ‘design to stone. 
‘There is, however, no neglect of earthworks. As many as 
possible are brought within the compass’ of the Acts, but it 
is not always easy to demonstrate that a slight elevation 
in afield which from time immemorial has been covered 


with grass, and on which’ cattle and sheep graze, is a relic | 


of the work of some primitive military engineer. | 

_ Although at first sight it may appear strange there is 
not uniformity of legislation upon archeology in England 
and Ireland, the difference is easily explained. Ireland has 
had a long experience of confiscation. It was by that 
pLocess the University of Dublin, the City Companies and 
most of the principal families in the island acquired their 
landed estates. _When the lands were changing owners 
through the operations of the Encumbered Estates Acts 
and the Landed Estates Acts, there was one half-crazy 
nobleman who was quite content while his broad domains 
were vanishing from his control. He had persuaded 
himself that the lands could be restored to him as easily as 


they were taken away, and he lived in hope of a happy | 


time when he was to re-enjoy his own without any of the 
worries which used to arise from mortgages. To him and 
to other gentlemen of his class it seems like the operation 
of a natural law when the Government make a claim ona 
a of their possessions. ‘They would, of course, prefer to 

receive liberal compensation if the property could be said 
to have a value which was able to te reckoned, but for so 
insignificant an object as a ruin they would be willing to 
assume that the surrender would be rewarded in some 
indirect manner. 

In England, on the contrary, confiscation is a power 
that is almost unknown. The principal authority for its 
use as an English word is BuRKE, who employed it to 
express one of the horrors his excited imagination beheld 
as among the consequences of the French Revolution. It 
was fit to be classed with the dire chimeras and hydras of 
the poet, for it was equally non-existent, If confiscation 
were recognised as a legal power, the difficulty of discovering 
sites for dwellings for the poor would be removed. But 
the Building Acts leave no doubt about the necessity for 
paying the full value of all dangerous or neglected struc- 
tures. It may be unwise to display considération for 
owners who are indifferent to the interests of their tenants 
or the public in general, but we must take the law as it is, 
however misplaced may sometimes be the reverence it dis- 
plays for private property in all forms. 

It was owing to the sacredness of property, in a legal 
sense, that the first proposals for protecting cromlechs, 
circles and prehistoric remains were offered in fear and 
trembling. The Ancient Monuments Act. of 1882 was 
therefore of a unique kind. Most ‘of its provisions were 
optional. There was no power then existing to declare 
that Stonehenge or Silbury Hill was national property, and 
must as such be preserved, and there was no power of the 
kind created by the Act. The least proprietary privilege 
was to remain unmolested. If an owner was inspired by 
public spirit or love of antiquity to voluntarily make over 
his interest in prehistoric remains to the constituted 


authority, the latter would arrange for the preservation of. 


the trust confided to it. But the interest was so rigorously 
limited as to become almost an abstraction. The owner’s 
roperty rights remained, although it was not possible to 
«evoke the.arrangement or to exercise any control over the 
earthworks. All that was done was to create a legal fiction, 
‘sy: means of which the chances of SR A of an ancient 


work were lessened. \ 
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‘still continue beyond his control. 


owner expresses a desire that the council should eck 


‘By the slight change the operation of the — 


“session. 


In order to make it doubly sure tae eee 
scope for activity, and therefore no nt Ww 
prietorial rights, the amount assigned by the | 
defray all the annual expenses arising from t 
of ancient monuments. was a nominal sg: 
England possesses men who find a sufficient 
holding of an appointment, and General 
undertook the Inspector-Generalship under 
Works regardless of the financial insufficien 
been able to obtain the transference of many pr 
remains. But it is well known that the most impo 
‘The Act could n 
the sale of Stonehenge to a foreigner, or the dest 
the mysterious stones Af the owner wished to 
power.) 3%), i 

But partial as is the s success, it ise Been suffi 
demonstrate that in England there are ‘memorials 0 
time which should be protected, if it were only po 
acquire the power to do so without giving offence t 
who possess rights of peony in them. ae ge 


was introduced this session nee jaa Bac. RB 
belongs to a_ family that has taken. a mae: 


interest requires it. Thanks to his sfeil@il puoting th 
passed through the House of Commons). 1s 
By the first section it is proposed ‘that t 1€ 
Monuments Protection (Ireland) Act of 1892 
the same force in Great Britain as in ae it 


paeheda in the usual manner oy the aid oft money. 


the guardians of any monument, they can do so, 
the whole or part of the cost’of the preservation. By 
ie Act the Commissioners of Works pees ‘ha of 


county council can receive Soc canon 
maintenance .of monuments. By the fourth ¢ 
monuments in charge of the Commissioners | 
councils are to be exempt from rates, | taxes a 
including the State duty.. The public are to have ace 
the monuments under such regulations as the co ne 
Commissioners shall pe There is to” ee 


historic or architectural interest, or any ‘remain 


becomes more comprehensive. Since 1882 ot 
logical in an. official sense was something ay yas 
beautiful and of doubtful use. But if the Act. should 
an example of Gothic architecture need not be 
if it were a freak which was outside the pale o of 
archzeology, and was not deserving of. hee ales 
official from Whitehall. Om 
It will be observed the proposals are. simple 
body can say they are revolutionary. © Owners 
will, we hope, soon realise how little they 
they resolve to make the Act operative. They 
a source of expense, and will still be. entitled to | 
rights over a monument. As the conduct of the Bill 
House of Lords will be undertaken by Lord AVEBUR 
as Sir JoHN Luspsock was the first legislator who 
the preservation of monuments with the aid of a 
there is little doubt the Bill will become law in 
The county councils, it may be assumed, 
refuse to carry out the clauses in a ‘becoming 
Probably what will be most needed will be: some re 
to prevent the acquirement of too many remé ins, 
have no claim for favour except that of age. O 
account it is to be regretted the Society of A fe r 
not SRBC asa consultative aE toe 


S THE NEW. GALLERY. 


1 "VISITOR to the New Gallery this year must-see the 
FA influence of contending forces in the numerous 
ae which are exhibited. There is much that would be 
dmissible in other London galleries, but there is also much 
which would be debarred from appearing elsewhere, unless, 
ndeed, one of the French exhibitions was charitable. How 
much variety can coexist may not be plain, but it 
rtainly suggests the catholicity of the directors and 
nsulting committee. Whether the representatives of the 
fferent schools are satisfied with the partition of the wall- 
ace is another question. If we take the three principal 
galleries on the greund floor, what may be called ordinary 
pictures appear to be in greater. numbers than usual. But 
if we include the crowd in the balcony, then there is no 
doubt the pictures and drawings which are supposed to be 
( characteristic of the New Gallery, if not of the New Time, 
are in a majority. It is needless to say there are great 
differences amongst the latter, and they are not all 
evidence of genius. But. deficiency in skill is made up 
by ambitious aim. CarLyLe describes a signboard in 
, in which the shopkeeper had represented 
pair of leather breeches, with the motto “Sic itur ad 
astra” inscribed between the legs. A similar aspiration 
is evident in many works to be seen in the Gallery, They 
are very humble in idea and quality, but they bear titles or 
some way reveal the creator’s belief about superiority 
to the majority of artists. Odd as many of these pictures 
are, they suggest the existence of a class of patrons who 
prefer them. There is a: limit to the self-sacrifice of 
nters and few can go on fcr years without some appre- 
tion. If there are people who prefer figures which were 
completed. without any aid from a living model, it is only 
fair they should be provided with whatever they are willing 
to pay for in sterling coin - The pictures may also be 
ieaked on from another point of view. We can suppose 
th em to be signs of weaknesses, like the diseases of infancy, 
¥ ich artists have to pass through, and their careers may be 
all the more healthy from having suffered from indigestion 
d inflammations during a.few years. At all events, a 
visitor who is unable to make allowances for a great many 
novelties which may seem to him incomprehensible is 
li likely to be disappointed when he visits the exhibition: 
_ In the South Room there are two pictures which uphold 
the traditions of the Gallery. One is the Spear of Lthuriel, 
by Mrs. EVELYN DE MorcGan. EVE, who is lying alone on 
the ground almost covered with roses, has much of the 
tness which is to be expected in a certain class of 
orks. The angel also could not be considered to have a 
physique, by either Greek sculptors or modern trainers. 
Vhat gives perhaps the greatest interest to the work are 
he crowds of angels, who form, as it were, a bodily nimbus 
r ITHURIEL. Each consists of a head anda pair of blue 
gs, which, after all, is the easiest way of suggesting a 
mbodied spirit. But as repetition is supposed to be 
essary in ornament, and these are only ornamental 
sndages, the likeness between all the heads is so great 
ight have been taken from one model. A rival 
‘Is another sceie from ‘ Paradise’ Lost,” Mr. 
CER Stanuopes Expulsion, which represents 
M) and Eye thrust forth from Paradise by an 
we": hope we shali not be considered irreve- 
al for. saying that so angelic a swell was never seen 
n exhibition. Neither RapHarL nor Fra ANGELICO 
attempted to depict so expensive a uniform. The 
s clad in golden armour and carries a golden sword. 
rtist: sought to express the utmost realism, and 
tdingly the armour appears to be produced in gesso, or 
: other material that becomes a relief and bears gilding. 
the gold a pink scarf is thrown, and as the colour is 
ted in the roses and other flowers the angel’s figure 
yt that: isolation which might be imagined. Before 
elestial a warrior Apam and Ever could not help 
pearing ‘a miserable pair, but it is impossible not to 
athise with them, for we feel they are overpowered. 
N was inspired by a more satisfactory notion of the 
r he speaks of the evicting angel coming “clad as 
meet man,” and over the lucid armour “a military 
seeps flow’d,” as if to conceal its terrors from 
n sight the artist is ‘no Jes careful about the frame 
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It is divided into a 
series of compartments, which are richly gilded, but the 
open ornament has a basis of red, and thus from the emptoy- 
ment of the colour the whole work has remarkable unity. The 
Lxpulsion should not be considered simply as a painting, for 
it is rather a combination of all the arts, and in one way it is 
likely to be considered the most remarkable work of the 
year. Facing it is Mr. FRANK BRANGWwyn’s Charity ; it 
suggests some weird piece of tapestry from which much 
of the colouring had faded or changed. Many wretched 
beings, young and old, lame, blind and suffering from other 
miseries, are surrounding a female figure who appears to 
give them: some mystic restorative, by which if not healed 
they become consoled. It is a further revelation of the 
artist’s power to depict human misery, and which makes 
him the most competent of modern painters to illustrate 
the “Inferno.” Ofanother class is Zhe Holy Mother > An 
Evening in Nazareth, by Mr. HERBERT ScHMatz. ~ It has. 
a tenderness of expression which is unusual in similar 
pictures produced in this country. The colours employed 
are mainly white and grey, and if photographed it would 
be a successful competitor with the Munich prints .by 
MULLER and others which are so common in_ shop 
windows near churches. Zhe Lnchanted Sea, by Mr. H. 
A. Payne, of the Birmingham School of Art, shows a 
lady who is as sad as DUrReER’s “ Melancholia,” or as 
DanTE at Lake Cocytus, seated beside water in which 
heads are floating. Mrs. NorMAND has two excellent 
heads of girls, Ze Roses of Youth, and Her Eyes are Lanes 
of Silent Prayer, which are preferable to many of her 
goddesses. Mr. BouGHTON, we imagine, did not give 
much attention to the model when he was painting his 
Song of Spring and Ashes of Roses. The faces are a retief 
from his Puritan and Dutch women, but heads, hands an@ 
other details appear to be imaginative. Mr. SOUTHALL’S 
Lorenzo and Isabella is so hard and quaint, and is painted 
in such glaring colours, it is unfair to suggest by the motto 
the work was inspired by Kerats’s version of the legend. 
Amids€ so much which is beyond the earth Mr. Prep 
Yates’s Girl Making a Basket, which is unpretentious and 
painted with a quiet harmony of colours, becomes very in- 
teresting. Mr. HAro_p SprEp’s April is so expressive of 
the month, the flesh has become verdant. Mr. OrRock’s 
Morwick Millis a very boldly painted landscape, and rich 
in colour, but it needs those advantages, for an uglier mil} 
could not be selected for representation. It says much for 
Mr. Hatit’s Mr. Robert Parfitt that although only a head 
it is sO vigorously painted it secures more attention on 
entering the room than many of the larger works near it. 
His Fatima, who is about to visit the blue-room, is not 
so successful. Mrs. Perucini’s Lidl, Son of Major Perey 
Browne, is admirably painted, although the subject is 
perhaps over-demure for a boy. The Egyptian Society 


should purchase Mr. FrRanK DILiLon’s PAz/@, for a more 


eloquent appeal for the safeguarding and conservation of 
the Nile Temple could not be produced. 

In the West Room there are several interesting paintings. 
Mr. F. D. Micter always has bright interiors, despite our 
foggy climate. Sha// 7? a girl in white writing at a table, 
is one of his pictures, and seems to be especially adapted: 
for the print-dealer. Mr. Epwarp Stott’s Widow's Asre 


is a very simple farmyard scene, and apparently was painted 


from nature at the close of day, for it has the great virtue 
of sincerity, which is not always prevalent in the New 
Gallery. Zhe Siren, by Mr. GEORGE WETHERBEE, has the 
advantage of telling the story in the simplest way. Only 
one girl is visible, and there is no suggestion of the remains. 
of former victims. The water foams over the rocks, and’ 
the Greek boat seems to be driven by some force that is. 
irresistible and superior to the winds. Mr. H W. Frv’s 
Ave Maria is a figure of a monk telling his beads; the 
expression of the face has been rendered with great effect, 
but so simple a subject seems out of keeping with the mass 
of gilded wood which surrounds it. The long painting by 
Sir J. D. Linton is of so much importance it should have 
had a place in the principal gallery of the Royal Academy- 
It is entitled Boccaccio, the Opening Scene in the * De- 
camerone.” A long time has elapsed since the painter 
produced a work with so many figures. In earlier efforts 
the attention to costume and accessories was marked, an«? 
his later figures of women were commonly supposed to be 


« 
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portraits 
or archeology. The majority of the listeners are of the 
heavy if not corpulent type which so many Italian painters 
have depicted, and they show the listlessness which so 
many painted groups record. But there is one strange over- 
sight. The garden in the picture is supposed to overlook 
Florence. But the ‘‘Decamerone” represents the scene 
to be near Naples. Moreover, the stories were composed 


by the author when he lived in Naples, and in spirit they 


correspond with the manners of the South, while they are 
entirely opposed to the Puritanism which prevailed in 
Florence. 
what is proposed, and has as little formalism about it as 
the most critical couid desire. 
are made terrible Mr. E. Sicne.’s Lake Dwellers is an 
exception. The man and woman who are fishing from 
the platform are almost idyllic. 
M. Hate’s Sea Volves Raid reveals the kind of incidents 
to which people were subjected in a primitive age, and the 
two should be contrasted. Mr. :PEPPERCORN’s Lvening 


could hardly be more sombre, especially as the elements. 


are restricted to a hill with water near it. The Home 
of Caedwalla, King of Gwynned, by Mr. THORNE 
Watrsr, will surprise those who are only acquainted 
with his pastoral scenes. A more advantageous site for 
the palace of a feudal chief could not be imagined. 
The point of view is elevated, and we look down on 
mountains which surround a flat rocky region where was 
the chief’s house. In the background is another range of 
mountains. It was difficult to attack such a. position, 
which could be defended bya few men. Mr. FoRMILLI 
is known as a clever decorator, but his pictures in the 
West Room show he is no less skilfulas alandscapist. Mr. 
¥. W. W. TopHam’s Arco dit Augusto, Perugia, is an. 
admirable representation of a work which, although sup- 
posed by archzeologists to belong to a later date, has the 
characteristics of Roman construction in the noblest period. 
The Loch Ness of Mr. Watts, R.A., will ‘gratify the 
Nestor’s admirers. J’ascinated by the colours which are 
found at times in the North, he has introduced a variety 
which would daunt professed landscapists. The sky almost 
quivers in its golden mist. -Mr. Watts shows his power of 
characterisation in IVi/frid S Blunt, Esg., and few young 
men would attempt the Atiss Lena Duff Gordon on so 
coarse acanvas. Mr. NETTLESHIP is as powerful as ever in 
his two animal pieces. Mr. Hatif’s Srrens and Invocation 
intioduce figures becomingly draped. .Lady Axma- 
Tavema’s Tie Poets Flower is an exquisite cabinet piece. 
Mr. J. MAcCWHIRTER’S' Gates of the Forest, Sherwood, 
suggests the solemnity of the place, although we see only a 
few trees and a sunset in the distance. Another excellent 
landscape is Mr. Wait’s Szlver and, Gold of Autumn, 
showing a stream surrounded with an abundance of wild 
plants. 

In txe Nerth Room there are several excellent portraits. 
Sir GEORGE REID is most effective in his Andrew: Martin 
fatrbairn, D.D., Frincipal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
In it we see one of those characteristic Northern heads that 
are successful wherever found. ‘There is nothing of the 
Oxford Don about the subject, but with so much shrewdness 
and manliness it is no wonder the Principal has gained 
prominence in Oxford. Macleod of Macleod is a ‘different 
type of subject, but is no less ably represented. It would 
have been an advantage if the M/vs. Temperley and the 
Mrs. J. J. Shannon were not so widely separated. The 
pose, dress and treatment have so much resemblance, the 
two portraits appear to be “pendants.” It would be diffi- 
cult to discriminate between them and to decide which is 
the more successful, or in which Mr. SHANNON has attained 
the more brilliant result. Mr. J..S. Sarcrnr has a por- 
trait of a child, the Hon. Victoria Stanley, who is clad in 
a scarlet jacket and a white dress. It is not what would be 
called an artistic costume, and the colours are undoubtedly 
hard. The artist has not in any way softened the effect. 
Dressmakers will be gratified by the prominence given to 
their works, but amidst a collection of “ancestral portraits 
the picture will. not suggest aristocratic repose. There 
could hardly be a stronger contrast than is presented by Mr. 
J. S. Pickerine’s Spires that Spin and Toil, a view of a 
" manufacturing town with countless chimneys, ‘and his SzZence 
of tte Hills, a solemn, craggy scene, which we could 


* 


The new picture does not emphasise individuality | 


Sir J. D. Linron’s work, however, fairly realises 


Prehistoric scenes generally | 


On the opposite wall Mr.. 


| 


by Herr Von GLEN, shows an aap EEOn of an Inmy 


‘group of maidens seated in the open air. 


_ from architects, who had more opportunities of. observing 


devotions. Zhe Boat Race, by Mr. a R. Rem, shows re 
stream in which toy sailboats are competing, Itcis‘a 

brilliant summer scene, and an opportunity to increas 
colour effect is created by introducing a gipsy woma 
spectator. In A Water Baby, Mr. Herpert J. D 
is more suggestive of Erry than of LEIGHTON. : Th 
has a cee shell for a eee which is placed on a me 


amidst flowers near hee river side. ee and thé. 9 en 


as’ in subjects, Wayside Pasture ‘is very dark, 
can see a woman in a red gown guiding some 
cattle. In the /rench Peasant at his Winnowing 
he shows a strongly marked contrast between light 
darkness, which is admirably rendered. Mr. 
Tuomson’s Summer Gold represents a party of girls bath- 
ing, but the sky occupies about five-sixths of the picture. 
It is therefore a skyscape rather than a seascape and is un 
doubtedly interesting. Mr. Perucini’s Sea Nymph shows 
a girl draped in very light blue skipping on the sands, z 
charming from the gracefulness of the figure. Mr. J. 
Gopwarv’s Zhe Toilet presents a Roman lady dress 
apparently in one of the public baths, and probably for 
first time in a modern English painting telemones are u. 
as part of the decoration; in size they are less massive t 
those found in Pompeii. Mr. CLEVERLEY suggests tk 
Medieval spirit by his Our Lady Stags Mage, 


The efforts of the new school to attain an ‘indel te 
ideal can be judged from the 150 contributions which a: 
to be found i the balcony, for many are remarka 
curious as designs. Among them are, however, so 
interesting architectural drawings by Messrs, BARRA 
PHENE Spiers, T. M. RoOKE “and E. CLIFFORD. 
the Central Hall are examples. of sculpture on a IL 
scale, medals, metal-work, &c. The most important object 
is Mr. ALEXANDER FISHER’S overmantel in enamel ; 
ivory, with three groups representing “The Garden of 
Hesperides,” “Inspiration” and “The Knowing Ange 
It is brilliant in colour, and from its richness and vig 
would be an infinitely more interesting addition to a: fe) 
than the usual overmantels, and it would be more telli 
a piece of decoration than any ordinary. picture. 
work which should not be passed over by any visitor. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEC: 


MEETING ‘of - the Institute was held on Mon 
evening last, Mr. William Ene RrCoieny i 
chair. © z 
The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Benja 
Edward F ‘errey, Bieoeac, elected Associate in’ 1868 and F Ic 
1877. Ay Se 
Certificates of competency to act as ici surveyo 
London have been granted to - lesors eye N. Bo N 
Woodward and E. N. Young. | : 
Mr. Killingworth Hedges read a paper on > 


. The Protection of Public Buildings from Lightnin, 


‘Mr. Killingworth Hedges began by a reference to 
brought forward in his paper on “The Fire Risks of 
Lighting,” read before the Institute in 1884, and in Cok 
Parnell’s paper on “The Action of Lightning Stroke: 
Regard to the Metals and Chimneys of Buildings,” read bi 
the Institute in the same year. In the same connectio: 
quoted opinions of Dr. Oliver Lodge, F R.S., and Pr 
Kirchoff, of Berlin. Since the report of the Lightning- 
Conference in 1882 there had been no official report o 
effect of lightning strokes on buildings protected by conduct 
and he hoped his paper would elicit some expression of 


effects than engineers, Discussing the action of a lig: tn 
flash, the author called special attention to its surging effe 
which has very destructive tendencies. Lightning condu 
as usually arranged, do not guard at all against what D: 
Lodge termed ine “spitting ” action.’ They may st 
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os 
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to discharge or pass off on to the atmosphere the 
- induced electricity from the earth and from the _ build- 
ings upon it; but as lightning protectors they are so 
arranged that should they be actually struck by a flash the 
building would probably be set on fire ; there was a chance, 

_ too, that a portion of the electric current would be diverted 
_ into unearthed metalwork and prove most destructive in its 
_ tortuous course to earth. For the sake of these public build- 
_ ings it was necessary to explode the fallacy that a properly- 
' onstructed lightning-rod never failed. During thunderstorms 
_ the atmosphere and all conducting objects in the immediate 
_ neighbourhood become charged with electricity at a constantly 
_ ancreasing potential or intensity as we recede from the earth. 
_ Even objects directly on the earth, such as railroad tracks, high 
_ fences, &c., become charged and will spark. The character- 

_ istics of a lightning-flash more particularly concerning the 
_ present subject are :—(1) Surging, due to the oscillatory 
character of the spark, and consisting of a disruptive discharge, 

_ sudden and violent, more like the blow of a hammer ; (2) Self- 
induction, a property which gives rise to counter force or 

_ «choking effect, noticeable in straight wires, but much more 
_ pronounced in coils of wire ; (3) Side-flash, the result of self- 
_ induction. A disruptive discharge will often leave what would 
ordinarily be called an excellent conductor, and side-flash 
_ through the air to other much worse conductors; for instance, 
_ the lightning-rod may be struck, but instead of following the 
_ course provided a side-flash may select its own path through a 
_ wall of brick or stone to a neighbouring gas-pipe or bell-wire. 


‘by the author and illustrated by diagrams. 

____ In dealing with the question whether our public buildings 
_ are efficiently protected, the author first reviewed the methods 
_ formerly adopted for the protection of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


_ three times, and its destruction by fire in 1561 was attributed 
tothe same cause. The author had recertly to report on the 
flightning conductors put up at the Cathedral in 1872. These 
_ took the place of the original system erected under the advice 
of the Royal Society about 144 years ago. They were con- 
_ sidered at the time to be the most advanced system of pro- 
tection. The system was thoroughly overhauled by the author 
for the purposes of his report, and pronounced to be open to 
“serious criticism. Elements of danger due to inadequate con- 
' ductors, faulty connections, non-protection and other causes 
were found to exist. Of the dome, statues, choir and towers, 
none were efficiently protected The author read extracts from 
‘his report, and fully detailed the weak points in the installation 
_ his was an average specimen of the method of protecting 
‘public buildings. That more disasters do not happen is due to 
+good luck, and to the fact that the warm air ascending from the 
umerous chimneys in large towns helps to lessen the violence 
-of thunderstorms ; but should a direct flash strike an insuffi- 
«ciently protected edifice, a disaster would occur. Descriptions 
continental and American practice were given by the author, 
d details of installations on public buildings abroad which he 
ad inspected. The method adopted at the cathedral of 
_ Notre-Dame, Paris, the author considered somewhat lacking ; 
that at Cologne Cathedral was far more advanced, the 
_ work being carefully executed, and of a design which 
_ might de followed with safety. At the Palais de Justice, 
Brussels, was installed the most recent adaptation of the 
‘Melsen system, details of which were given. The author 
lext gave an account of his rearrangement of conductors 
for the better protection of St Paul’s. The plan recommended 
him, taking into consideration the large amount of copper 
‘cable already disposed about the building, was, first, to run 
‘three new cables from the metal-work of the framework sup- 
@orting the cross to the roof of the dome (making inter- 
onneéction with the iron supports of the structure); there 
connecting them with the eight existing conductors and 
_ F€uniting them at the base of the dome to the existing system, 
vhich is increased by running a new }-inch seven-ply copper 
cable on the top of the parapet entirely round the building. 
from this horizontal conductor, aigrettes, consisting of five 
spointed copper rods, were teed at intervals by means of special 
rass boxes tinned inside, into which the cable was placed, the 
aigrettes first secured by binding and the whole united by 
running in hard solder. The method of obtaining efficient 
new earths (a matter of difficulty owing to the nature of the 
_ round), of the process of earth attachment, and the general 

arrangements were fully detailed and illustrated. 


Mr 
aft 


_ with neighbouring structures ; secondly, as to the disposition 
of the metal employed ; and, thirdly, with reference to the 


_ The phenomena of surging and self-induction were described | 


_ The spire of old St. Paul’s was partially damaged by lightning | 
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Under the head of practical questions, the author then 
recapitulated a number of rules and principles laid down by 
Professor Lodge, supplemented with suggestions of his own, 
his aim being to elucidate the possibilities of improvements in 
the erection and testing of lightning conductors. In conclusion, 
he warned those who had to specify methods of protection to 
put no faith in the generally received opinion that a certain 
space contiguous to a lightning-rod is completely protected by 
it, so that if the rod is raised high enough a building in this 
protected region is safe. Nothing was more illusory ; no space 


| near a rod could be definitely styled an area of protection, for 


it is possible to 1eceive violent sparks or shocks from the con- 
ductor itself without taking into account the phenomena of 
surging and self-induction. * 

Ihe paper was further illustrated by slides giving views of 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Notre-Dame and Cologne 
Cathedrals, and Rockliffe Church ; also of lightning discharges 
showing, first, the popular representation of a flash of lightning, 
followed by others taken trom photographs of actual dis- 
charges. These were lent by the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

On the table were specimens of the fittings designed by 
the author for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
1899 1900. 


SEee the auspices of six different institutions, no less 

than seven principal excavations have been carried on, 
says the correspondent of the 7Z7/zes in Cairo, during the past 
winter. The Museum of Ghizeh (soon destined to become the 
museum of Kasr el Nil, in which quarter of Cairo its handsome 
new building approaches completion) has been digging at 
Sakkara near the Pyramid of Hore, its object being to find the 
galleries with burials of princes and princesses which may be 
expected from the analogy of Dahshur. As yet, however, the 
most important result has been a totally unexpected one. An 
unfinished burial of the Saitic period has been found to the 
south of the Pyramid. At the bottom of a well 20 metres deep 
a narrow doorway leads into a chamber tenanted only by a 
huge sarcophagus never destined to be occupied by its pro- 
prietor. The raising of the lid about 2 feet above its place by 
six little pillars of masonry, the notes in demotic on the pro- 
gress of the work written in black ink by the overseer on the 
sides of the wall, and various other signs of unfinished con- 
struction throw a valuable and much needed light on the 
methods of erection of such a‘monument. 

The Berlin Museum has been excavating on the site of the 
Ra Sanctuary of Racnuser, between Sakkara and Ghizeh. 
This, the first excavation of one of the Ra Sanctuaries so often 
mentioned in old Empire inscriptions of the fifth and seventh 
dynasties, was begun last year, when a great “schlachthof” 
with trenches deeper at one end than at the other, to carry 
away the blood of the victims, and an immense alabaster altar 
were discovered. This year there have been found a number 
of bas-reliefs depicting for the most part the ceremonies of the 
Sed festival. This institution, though of great importance and 
frequently mentioned as one of the marks by which Egyptian 
chronology is fixed, is not depicted on any previously dis- 
covered monument. A nome list discovered on this site is 
also of great interest, as most of our information about the 
nomes of Egypt dates from Ptolemaic times. 

The Musée Guimet has been represented by M. Gayet, who 
has been conducting some excavations at Shekh Abadeh, the 
ancient Antinoé. He does not appear to have Leen fortunate 
enough to discover anything more interesting than some Coptic 
embroideries - 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund has achieved a remarkable 
success at Abydos, where the work has been conducted by 
Professor Flinders Petrie and Mr. Mace. For the previous 
four years Abydos had been given over to M. Amélineau, who 
had had the luck, denied to his great predecessor Mariette, to 
light upon the tombs of the kings of the first three dynasties, 
The objects found in these tombs— stele of a rude style, stone 
bowls, flint knives, Jars with clay sealings imprinted with short 
texts—roused the greatest interest among archeologists, but 
the manner in which the excavations were made and recorded 
provoked from the same quarter a storm of hostile comment. 
M. Amélineau’s control over his workmen was so imperfect 
that many of his finest objects were stolen and passed through 
dealers’ hands, without any record of the details of their 
position, into various European collections. 

In view of the great importance of the site, Professor Petrie. 
determined to go over the ground again more thoroughly and 
scientifically, and search the rubbish heaps of M. Amélineau’s 
work The result has brilliantly justified him He has dis- 
covered a royal tomb—that of Merneit, a previously unknown 
king More than sixty inscribed pieces of pottery have- 
enabled him, as he believes, to identify three of the royal 


IN EGYPT, 


names of the Abydos tombs with those previously known from 
the lists. via / 

For the Egyptian Research Account work has been carried 
on by Mr. Garstang among some tombs near Abydos. He has 
come upon several undisturbed burials, both of the twelfth and 


eighteenth dynasty, and some which it is hoped may belong to: 


that obscure “ intermediate” period between the two, the length 
of which the Berlin Egyptologists, on the strength of an astro- 


nomical date in a twelfth-dynasty papyrus, propose to reduce | 


to about 390 years.. Mr. Garstang hopes from the many small 
objects which he has fcund to be able to establish some types 
of intermediate pottery, and his results may thus indirectly 
contribute to the settlement of this disputed date. 

The liberality of the University of California has supported 
two undertakings in Egypt during the past season. At Kuft 
Mr. Reisner’s thorough but unsuccessful attempt to find the 
long-sought cemetery of Coptos seems to prove that this ceme- 
tery lay just outside the city and that the gradual rise of the 
valley of the Nile during the last 2,000 years has buried it 
beneath the cultivation. A feature of interest in his publication 
will be the discovery of a camp for flint-working in the desert. 

At Umm el Barakat, on the southern edge of the Fayum, 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who have transferred their allegi- 
ance to the above-mentioned American institution, have just 
completed the fourth season of their work of searching for 
papyri in’ Egypt. 
large town, whose ancient name appears to have. heen 
Tebtunis, and whose very existence was hitherto unknown 
either to archzologists or to native diggers. To judge 
from the remains, the life’ of this city extended from Ptolemaic 
down to Arabic times. Their excavations in the town yielded 
them many papyri, especially from the houses of the priests in 
the temple enclosure. These date from the first to the third 
century AD An early Coptic church with curious. frescoes 
and inscriptions on the walls was also brought to light. In the 
tombs adjacent to the town the discovery of a very large 
cemetery, the earliest monuments dating from the twelfth 
dynasty, is of especial importance for determining the position 
and height of Lake Meceris. It proves that the estimate of 
Captain Lyons, which places the level of Lake Meeris at 
23 metres above the sea, is the highest which can be determined, 
these remains, which are the first to be discovered on the 
second of the three plateaus into which the Fayum is divided, 
being also at about that ievel. 
Herodotus’s statement as to the size of the lake is thus finally 
proved. 

In the Ptolemaic cemetery the excavators found about sixty 
mummies in good preservation, besides others damaged by 
damp. These had papyrus cartonnage like those found by 
Professor Petrie at Gurub. Much’ more remarkable than this 
was the extraordinary discovery, among several thousand 
specimens of mummified crocodile, the local deity of. the 
Fayum, of some crocodiles wrapped up in papyrus sheets and 
stuffed in the head and ‘stomach with papyrus rolls. Among 
these are many large and fine rolls, but, though some have not 
yet been examined, it is feared that they do not contain im- 
portant literary remains. All are of a late Ptolemaic date. 
The Greek papyri are being taken to England for publication ; 
the demotic rolls remain at the museum of Ghizeh. 

Messrs Grenfell and Hunt deserve to be congratulated on 
the result of their season’s work, the general result of which is 
nearly to double the extant quantity of Ptolemaic papyri. 
Among miscellaneous items mention should be made of a re- 
markable tomb discovered by Mr. Carter Wilson at Thebes 
and of a very fine statue in beaten copper, discovered in frag- 
ments at Kom el Ahmar more than a year ago by Mr. J E. 
Quibell, which has now been successfully put together and 
placed in the museum at Ghizeh. Mr. Quibell believes that 
the statue represents Pepi I.,a king of the sixth dynasty, and 
the statuette of the same material which was discovered inside 
the larger figure is probably his son, Ment-em-sat. The re- 
markable beauty of this statue, which is evidently a faithful 


portrait, and the unique nature of the material and of the pro- 


cess to which it was ‘subjected should render Mr. Quibell’s 
forthcoming publication of the greatest interest to the archzo- 
logical world. 

Lastly, a word’ should be added as to the danger which 


threatens the Temple of Karnak after the fall of the nine | 


columns last year. Two of these columns fell against the 


pylon and dangerously unsettled that huge mass of masonry, 


the whole of which now threatens to topple over inwards and 
knock down like ninepins the famous rows of columns of the 
hypostyle hall. Every precaution that can be devised to avert 
this catastrophe is being taken by M: Maspéro and his staff, 
whose workmen, by the erection of a scaffolding between the 
north and sduth sides of the pylon and of supports of iron, 
wood and earth, are endeavouring to hold the masonry in its 
place. The critical period will be during the Nile flood this 
year, whose subsidence may: cause a dangerous movement of 
the soil. After that an attempt will be made to take down the 
wall of the affected angle of the pylon and rebuild it tier by 


Here they have discovered the ruins of a 


The exaggerated nature of 


| was manifestly the cover of some receptacle, 


_bable. 


tier ; ; but unless and until this can be dese the arevenn. b) 
must be prepared to hear of an’ unparalleled disaster which 
human science or effort may be AOg to avert. 
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BUDDHA’S TOMB, | 
eae Pipratum Stupa was among the spots recent y 
by Professor Rhys: Davids, who was in search ot 
places in India sacred to Gautama, the founder of Buc 
Pipratum Stupa is now believed to be the burial-p 
Buddha, and Professor Davids has given a most interesti 
account of this historic spot. The Basti district, on the wes 
of Gorakhpurr, is one especially associated with incid 
the life of the Buddha and the Sakya tribe from w. 
sprang, Several of the stone frontier pillars erected b 
famous Asoka are to be found here, and we have records on 
these as to the great hero’s visit to various shrines. The most 
important of these pillars is that erected at Padaria, whic 
first excavated by Dr. Fuhrer, and bears an inscrip’ 
Asoka, in which it is said that it marked the spot sacred to. 
the faithful in the Lumbini garden, where the Buddha was b 
His mother was travelling from the city of Kapilavast 
Sakya people’s capital, when she was suddenly attacked by 
pains of labour, and the sage was born in this garden. Abo 
B.C. 253 Asoka set up this interesting pillar. It was 
important for all students of Buddhism to identify this 
The ruins of Kapilavastu are on the banks of the Bangangt 
river, which comes down from the Himalayas and “waters 
very fertile plain, which is considerably cultivated. This re; ion n 
is at the present day divided into grants of land belonging 
Europeans, and within the last fifty years has been transfor 
from virgin forest and primeval jungle. into rich and > 
watered plains. The whole district is” _ covered with s 
mounds or kots, marking in most instances what are kno 
stupas, or Buddhist burial-places. Near the village of Piprahwa 
one of the largest of these is to be found, and it der 
name from the place. This stupa is on the land of the Birdp 
grant, which was in charge of Mr. W. Pepe, who was attract 
by its size, and resolved to commence excavations upon 
The mound is about 21 feet above the plain, and is about 11 
in diameter at the base. These excavations were begun in Janua zs 
1898, and a steatite vase filled with small ornaments 4 
beads of crystal, gold, amethyst and small gilt. objects was 
found. The stupa is of solid brickwork, but do 
centre is a curious pipe-like drain, whose — purpose is not ‘clea mi 
Eighteen feet below the surface a curious discovery was ad i 
A large stone slab about 4 feet by 2 feet was found, and this 
On 1 
this there was discovered a stone chest’ containing tl ree 
and a box of steatite, as well as a curious Aer bowl. | 


sions of a. woman’s re the upper part of the see b 
nude, as in Parthian objects of a similar kind Ther 
also figures of elephants and lions, as well as scroll ornam 
evidently taken from engraved gems and tokens. There we 
besides, pieces which were marked with one “say 


ornaments of very large value, several pearte being a 
siderable size. The stones forming the: beads were re 
white garnet, amethyst, topaz and coral, while a few bits 
showed that these had once formed necklaces. AON 
It is very clear that this burial shrine-had been erect 
some person of note.. One of the vases is inscribed in 
letters of archaic type, oun Professor ee tee reads : 


Disueguished One, in association with their bites an 
their children and their wives.” If we regard this ins 
as genuine (and there seems no reason to doubt it), w 
here the burial- -place of, at least, a portion | of the Buddh 
the bones found in the vases were those from his ho 
taken from the funeral pyre after his cremation. 
The importance of such a discovery is certainly great 
it remains to be seen if we are justified in identifying th 
visited by Professor Rhys Davids as the buria]-place of the 
sage. The Professor gives an epee ahi answer in the afi 


Buddha to be interred by his followers. Thes site ds a 
birthplace in the Lumbini garden, and near his native | 
Kapilavastu, and in the Sakya country everything: seems 
But the evidence of the inscription is sti 
portant ; there can be no doubt that the script | 
the age of Asoka (BC. 253), and both the writin 
phraseology — the omission of ened vowels, 2 oe 
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adornment Professor Rhys Davids accounts for as offerings to 
Gautama by female disciples, perhaps “the sisters and wives 
of the Sakyas” in the inscription. Fired with enthusiasm and 
‘devotion, those women had cast their wealth lavishly into the 
“grave of the August and Distinguished One. Whatever may 
be the conclusion arrived at by further investigation or research, 
it is very safe to say that many of the holy places of Christian 
“antiquity have nothing like such clear evidence as to their 
identification as is now advanced for that of the Buddha’s 


7 
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TESSERZA. 
Drawings by Du Cerceau. 


TWO splendid folio volumes of drawings are preserved in the 
. King’s Library of the British Museum. The drawings are 
xecuted very carefully and cleverly in outline, slightly 
shadowed and tinted, upon vellum. The series comprises 
‘plans and views of the chief royal palaces of France, together 
with some original designs by Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, 
one of the most eminent among the originators of the. Renais- 
-sance in France, born about 1515. These valuable and in- 
teresting drawings were made for Catherine de Medicis, and 
«certainly formed part of the royal collection of France. How 
‘they subsequently became transferred to their present place on 
‘the shelves of our great public library is not recorded. All the 
. earlier examples are characteristic of the transitional period 
when they were erected. In plan they retain much of the type 
of a Medizeval fortification, and this may have been probably 
occasioned in some cases by the erection of the palaces on the 
foundations of some more ancient castles of a strictly military 
‘character But there are few that retain any provisions what- 
ver for active defence; the bastions become clusters of 
“embowed windows, enriched with many architectural em- 
bellishments, and the intervening curtains are occupied entirely 
by wide windows, lofty chimneys and other features of Domestic 
architecture, to the exclusion of the loopholes and frowning 
-machicolations of the preceding ages Those highly pic- 
sturesque buildings, the Chateau de Chambourg and that of 
‘St. Germain au Laye, for example, are buildings of.this mixed 
character. They are described as Batiments de Plaisance, and 
present throughout the evidence of their having been built for 
agreeable residences ; whilst, on the contrary, the plan alone 
of these buildings would convey the idea of a strictly fortified 
place, with moat and drawbridge and like appendages. The 
Chateaux of Blois and of Amboise are interesting examples of 
this picturesque transitional style, one of the prominent features 
of which is the very steep and conical roof, enriched by most 
' elaborate cresting and finials ; the latter rising often to a con- 
siderable height, sometimes of metal and sometimes executed 
‘in glazed and coloured terra-cotta. The variety imparted by 
‘these means to the sky-lines of the roofs is one of the chief 
“sources of the picturesque in the buildings of this date in the 
morth of Europe. It is worthy of note that at the Chateau 
_ Amboise, the chapel, which is conspicuous in the group of 
domestic buildings which compose the chateau, is strictly 
Gothic in general outline as well as in its details, having lofty 
and slender pinnacles and buttresses and traceried windows, 
whilst every other part of the palace is in that particular phase 
of the Renaissance which prevailed in France after the general 
‘discontinuance of the Gothic manner. This distinction would 
‘seem to indicate that a sense was felt of the propriety of adopt- 
ing for ecclesiastical buildings a character of architecture differ- 

ing from that employed in designing domestic buildings. 


/ , ‘ 


The Dorie Column. 


_ Penetrate as far as we may into the history of Greek archi- 
tecture, the column still appears as a frequent member. Both 
istory and its own characteristics declare its derivation from 
wood. The historical references are well known, and need not 
‘be rehearsed here, but the traces of wooden construction in the 
column itself are perhaps worthy of mention. Besides the 
_ echinus, the astragal—whether groove or moulding—the plinth 
_ and the projecting abacus, which are so difficult of explanation 
on any other supposition, the following characteristics add 
“something to the plausibility of the wood-derivation theory. 
_ Inthe Ionic and Corinthian orders the flutes are parted by 
arrow, convex lintels, the remnants of the rounded surface in 
lich the flutes are imagined to be cut. In most of the 
amples of the older Doric style the flutes meet in sharp 
ges, so that it seems hopeless to discover the basal form the 
chitect had in mind In this discouraging situation, however, 
ere is usually found a little three-cornered convexity between 


edge between the flutes below, the prism would be suggested 
the original or fundamental form ; but it is not so composed. 
a smooth convexity, a segment of the surface of a cylinder; 
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€ tops of the flutes. pit. this three-cornered piece consisted | 
wo planes meeting in a ridge which was continuous with the | 
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centimetre below the echinus, it would be a circle, either un- 
broken or but slightly indented, Further, one of the temples 
at Pastum shows columns whose flutes terminate a consider- 
able distance below the echinus, leaving a wide zone at the top 
of the shaft to testify to the artist’s idea. Finally, a Doric 
column was found at Priene with regular lintels, such as the 
Ionic and Corinthian columns have. The “ proto-Doric” forms 
are without any such marks. No convexities intervene any- 
where between the flutes ; the angularity of the prism obtains 
from top to bottom. The flutes are sometimes omitted, leaving 
the prism unmodified, or if they are present at least one side is 
left unfluted for the reception of hieroglyphics, 


French Mortuary Chapels. 


Ata short distance from the abbey of Fontevrault, in the 
ancient cemetery, is a curious building, a mortuary chapel 
dedicated to St. Catherine, founded in 1225 by Ala, Duchess of 
Bourbon, a nun of the abbey, It is a structure of the thirteenth 
century, square in plan, with a lofty vault, which has six ribs 
meeting in an open louvre at the top, having very much the 
appearance of a chimney. The mouldings are all of the cha- 
racter of the thirteenth century ; the arrangement of the double 
squinches across the angles is very good. The arches spring 
from plain corbels, but they are all mutilated ; at the points of . 
the arches are small figures of angels, one carrying a chalice. At 
one corner is a turret staircase, very narrow, almost concealed in 
the walls ; this staircase leads to the outside of the roof and up 
an angle to an opening in the base of the louvre, probably for 
the purpose of inserting a lighted candle in the louvre, which 
has a trefoil-headed window at the top of each face, just below 
the small pyramid which covers it. This louvre is calleda 
bell-turret, but is much too small and narrow for that purpose. 
It may probably have been used for the lantern for the dead, 
a custom well known to French antiquaries, There are several 
lanterns for the dead in different partsof France. At Mauriac, 
in Auvergne, there is one of these lanterns in the cemetery, 
and a deed is extant of the donation in 1268 by one of the 
clergy for a candle to be lighted every Saturday in the lantern 
which he had built. 


Frescoes of Dyce and Le Strange. 


The frescoes executed by Dyce for the chancel of All 
Saints differ so essentially in motive and sentiment from the 
water-glass paintings designed by Le Strange at St. Albans, 
that they can hardly be compared. The former were begun at 
a time when the German heilige school was generally con- 
sidered the best model of taste in decoration, and though Dyce 
invested his figures with a grace of colour and arrangement 
which was all his own, there is a certain tendency to 
academicism and over-refinement of handling in his work 
that is somewhat out of keeping with the architecture of the 
church. Le Strange:went into the opposite extreme. He had 
on the east wall of St. Albans chancel to deal with ten large 


.panels separated from each other by narrow slabs of alabaster. 


These he filled with ten paintings representing incidents in 
the life of Our Lord—treated, so far as the style of drawing is 
concerned, after a thoroughly archaic fashion—surrounding 
each with a broad border of colour, on which, however, the 
figures intrude so much as to leave the spectator in some 
doubt as to which is border and which is background. The 
effect was a little glaring at first, but time and London smcke 
has considerably toned down the hues, which at present are not 
inharmonious. 


The Price Family as Glass Painters. 


William Price the elder was the scholar and successor 0. 
Henry Giles of York. He first acquired fame by his Nativity, 
after Thornhill, at Christ Church in 1696. He then stained 
the Life of Christ, in six compartments, at Merton in 1702, for 
which he received 260/. This performance loses much of its 
beauty and effect by having each compartment enclosed in a 
frame of glaring yellow glass, which was a mere conceit and 
certainly an unsuccessful experiment. His brother, Joshua 
Price, restored with great success the windows at Queen’s 
College, originally done by Abraham van Linge in 1631, which 
had been broken by the Puritans. The present date is 1715. 
The chiaroscuro or grisaille figures of apostles and prophets in 
the chapel at Magdalen are by his hand, and are preferred by 
Gilpin to any in Oxford. William Price the younger was 
employed for the windows in Westminster Abbey which were 
voted by Parliament and were put up in 1722 and 1735. 
Several windows at New College, Oxford, which he had pro- 
cured from Flanders, originally taken from designs by Rubens 
and his scholars, were in a great degree made perfect by him. 
Bishop Benson :procured by his hand the subject of the 
Resurrection for the window of his private chapel in the palace 
at Gloucester. At Witley, Worcestershire, Lord Foley placed 
several Scripture histories by him, which are dated 1729. He 
embellished a window of a cabinet-room at Wilton with equal 
taste. 
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One of the veterans of the Royal Society of Painters in 


Water-Colours is Mr. Cart. Haac. Hehas been a member 
since 1850, and every year his carefully elaborated drawings 
of Eastern architecture and Eastern costume are regarded 
‘with interest. A week ago the artist celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. The occasion was seized to express the affection 
which is felt for the old artist, who after so long a residence 
cannot be considered as a foreigner. In addition to 
numerous individual congratulations addresses were pre- 
sented by tbe Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
the Hampstead Art Society and the German Athenzeum. 
At one time Mr. Haac painted several Scottish scenes by 
command of Her Mayzsty, but his fame is likely to rest 
upon his Eastern scenes, which have won approval from 
foreign as well as from English critics. It is to be hoped 
that many other pictures will be produced to uphold a 
reputation which has been long established. 


THE church of Notre-Dame des Vertus at Aubervilliers, 
about five miles from Paris, which was pillaged and then 
set on fire by some miscreants, was a rather ancient build- 
ing. It was partly Gothic and partly Renaissance, forming 
a picturesque combination that is common in France. It 
was commenced during the reign of Francis I. and com- 
pleted under the reign of Henry II. The tower, which is 
in a dangerous condition, although not destroyed, dates 
from 1544. ‘The porch is somewhat later, having been 
erected in the seventeenth century. The church itself has 
long been recognised as a place of pilgrimage, and even the 
French kings made the journey. It is estimated by 
M. Girarp, the architect who has charge of the building, 
that the reparation will cost at least 4,000/., but as the 
church was insured for over 20,000/, the money will be 
forthcoming. An attempt was made a year ago to burn the 
church, and it is considered by some of the authorities that 
a different motive than robbery must be sought for the 
attack on the ancient building. 


On Monday last the mortuary chapel in the Rue Jean- 
Goujon, Paris, which marks the site of the bazaar which 
was destroyed by fire two years ago, was inaugurated 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. It was no doubt 
‘partly in recognition of the merit of the work that M. 
ALBERT GUILBERT has been awarded the médaille @’honneur 
of the Salon for architecture. The building is ofan elegant 
Simplicity, in the style which was adopted in the reign of 
Louis XV. prior to the Revolution. There is a dome 
which has been adorned with paintings by M. Marcnan. 
M. GUILBERT is a pupil of M. ANpR# and of M, Latoux. 


THE corona, or candle-holder, in the Hildesheim 


cathedral is often presented as an example of the perfection | 


which metal working attained in the eleventh century. It 
is nearly 20 feet in diameter, and is made up of a series of 
-hoops or rings with towers and gates arranged round the 
circle, and formed of beaten copper. Similar coronze are 
to be found in other German churches. The candle- 
holder, remarkable as it is, only retains some of its original 
characteristics. . Three hundred years ago it was restored 
by a local goldsmith, and, as was to. be expected, suffered 
in the process. - In 1818'a common tinplate worker was 
called in, and as he either had no copper plates or was 
incompetent to employ them, his reparation, additions and 
“improvements” were formed out of common tin. When 
a commission was given some years.ago for a reproduction 
of the work for the South Kensington Museum, Professor 
KUsTHARDT produced a corona which he concluded 
must correspond with its original form. The Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs has decided upon having another 
restoration attempted, or rather an alteration of the corona 
in its present state, to bring it nearer to Professor Ktst- 
‘HARDT’S interpretation A trial piece will be first pro- 
duced, and, if successful, the adaptation will be made 
thorough, including the introduction of the angels which 
have disappeared since 1691. Whether candles or electric 
light will be employed for lighting has yet to be decided. 
é i 

THE awards of the médailles d’honneur. in this year’s 
Salon are further evidence that they are not based on the 
“works exhibited. M. Humperz, who obtains the medal 
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“plaster restoration of BERNascont’s screen was next 


late Bishop WorDsworTH. 


The views are taken from a model carefully made t ; 


T REPORTER. _ 


for painting, is only represented by a couple of portr 
children. It is for other works he received the 154 vo’ 
which gained him the distinction, and especially for | 
wall painting in the Panthéon. The last work may b 
supposed to represent various virtues. In one picture 

depicted.a visitation of plague in old Paris. Peo 
seen hastening to succour the afflicted. In another cor 
partment men are shown hurrying to resist an invas 
contrast with the exciting scenes: is one which j 
showing a family in an orchard; while in the fourth 
seen fishermen who are praying at sunset. This 

painting is one of the most important of M. Humee 
undertakings, and it asserts its excellence alth 
surrounded by many modern masterpieces. — The m 
for sculpture has been gained by M. VERLET, and 
medal for engraving by M. Aucuste BouLarD. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: MODERN REREDOS. DOORS OF CH 
OF THE PYX. ANCIENT NORMAN CAPITAL (DETACHED), 


~ HE history of the altar-or holy table in Westmin 
ale is considered by Dean STANLEY to represent 
history of the English Church. The altar of the elev 
century was to be found in the eastern extremity of 
Abbey. In the thirteenth century the high altar was pl 
in front of St. Edward’s Chapel. At the Reformation the 
wooden table, which is generally supposed to be still in tl 
Confessor’s Chapel, was brought down into the. body of 
church. Under LAup it was restored to its more east 
position. Queen ANNE gave an altar-piece which had bee 
used at Whitehall and at Hampton Court. It rema 
until 1824, when it was made over to the parish ¢ 
of Burnham, near Bridgwater, where it remains, 
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up. During the restoration of the Abbey under 
late Sir GrtBert Scort, Lord Jonn Tuynnu, the 
dean, was able to obtain funds for the erection 
reredos in alabaster and mosaic. The money was ma 


Mr. ArmstTeaD filled in the frieze with g 
representing incidents in the life of Our Lorp, the’ 
niches were occupied with statues of the two patron sain 
of the church, St. PeTer and St. Paut, and Moskss ar 
Davip as representative of the lawgivers and the poe 
the four Evangelists and the four Prophets being in 
smaller niches. The mosaic of the Last Supper w. 
ecuted by Satviati from the design of Messrs. CLayTon 
& Bett. The cedar table was carved by Messrs. FARM 
& BRINDLEY, the Biblical subjects being suggested b 
The only part of the f 
structure that remains is the black and marble slab, 
was apparently taken from the tomb of ANNE OF CLE 
The Chamber of the Pyx, which is shown in anoth 
illustration, was unquestionably the treasury of the Abb 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. Its o 
suggested that it should be continued as a treasury, and 
standard coins were deposited init. A great many of 
most valuable possessions of the State were placed th 
It was also used for a time as a Record Office. * ce: 


THE NEW PALACE FOR HM. THE EMPEROR OF CORE 
W* publish this week two views of a palace which 
: now being built in Seoul for the Emperor 
Corea, from the designs of Mr. J. Recinatp Hari 
engineer-in-chief, Chinese Imperial Maritime Custom 
building, which is Ionic in-style, is being erected of fi 
dressed white granite quarried near Seoul. It wil 
nearly 200 feet long by 84 feet wide, and about so fe 
the ground to the top of the entablature. One 
principal features will be the throne-room or audien 
which will be 72 feet by 40 feet, by 40 feet high 
palace will contain an audience hall, a private aud 
hall, a banqueting hall, a council chamber, apartment 
the Emperor and his immediate suite, besides quarters 
distinguished guest, and provision is made for the g 
the basement. The building is intended primaril 
reception palace for foreign princes or ministers, © 
Emperor has other very extensive palaces for livi g 
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- PROCESS ENGRAVING." 


\ \ J. HEN I was asked to read a paper on process engraving 
as - before your learned Society I felt a certain amount of 
_ diffidence in accepting the honour—there are so many men 
who can theoretically place all the facts connected with the 
_ various processes before you much better than I, but at the risk of 
_ being thought egotistical I must claim a larger experience of the 
_ practical working of process than -anyone else in this country. 
_ My only excuse for standing before you this evening is the fact 
that I have grown with this special art, having assisted my 
father when quite a youngster, and for the last twenty-two years 
_have devoted myself entirely to its development, improvement 
‘and practical application. It is therefore.as a worker—as a 
business man—I speak to you now. No doubt there are others 
“present, as I say, theoretically qualified, and better able to 
endow this technical subject with literary merit than I am, 
and I shall make no effort to emulate them, but simply base 
all I have to say on my personal experience in working the 
process, to which I shall add a few general facts I bave 
collected in my endeavour to make this brief history as 
interesting as possible. 
_ The earliest form of engraving was that used by the 
Assyrians for the purpose of stamping impressions upon bricks 
and other articles in clay ; other stamps were made in brass 
for marking cloth, and it is said that these stamps were also 
used for branding slaves About the end of the fourteenth or 
the beginning of the fifteenth century the German card makers, 
itis believed, adopted the principle of engraving in relief for 
he purpose of impressing the outline of figures upon their 
cards, the outlines being afterwards filled up with colour 
In the Spencer Library, formerly at Althorpe, there is a | 
copy of the celebrated woodcut of “St. Christopher,” dated 
1423. + (Its authenticity has been so well established that its 
production may be accepted as the historical starting-point 
of this branch of the art of engraving. The impression was 
produced by printing and not by burnishing. 
. Engraving asa means of book illustration may be said to 
date, not from the time the art was discovered or first practised, 
but from the time when the plate being engraved means were 
at hand to readily multiply impressions from it. 
_ Itis recorded that Thomas Bewick and Robert Branston 
vere the pioneers of wood engraving in England. Branston 
$ originally a copper and steel-plate engraver. The earlier 
od blocks were cut with knives, not gravers. It was to John 
ompson, a pupil of Branston, that the art of wood engraving | 
indebted for its early progress He improved. the tools, | 
ave great care to the choice of material, and brought a large | 

ount of practical study and artistic ability to the successfully 
ieved task of spreading abread into a wider field the grow- 
ag demand for wood engraving. 
__ Without tracing wood engraving down to the present period, 
$ interesting to point out that the very element which worked 
much evil to steel and copper engraving was soon active in 
wering the artistic quality of wood engraving—that is to say, 
cheapness (one of the traits of education and civilisation). At 
present day the same thing is happening, so I suppose it 
always go on, the insidious influences of undue rapidity, 
cheapness and up-to-datism undermining artistic work. Wood 
€ngravers began to aim far beneath the aspiration of those who 
preached the older methods, apprentices began to do for wood 
engraving what inferior assistants had done for the old copper 
and steel engraving, and, in fact, artisans took the place of 
artists. 

_ Amongst those who will always take a high rank in the 
modern English school of wood engraving are John Jackson, 
H. Linton, W. J. Linton, E. Landells, W. T. Green, J] W. 
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‘photographed down to the required size, and the drawing had 
no longer to be reversed. 

My first experience in producing illustrations was in assist- 
ing my father in photographing drawings on wood. I remem- 
ber working for some of the best and leading wood engravers 
of that-period. My father invented a process for this purpose, 
which was afterwards adopted by the late John Swain. I haye 
a vivid recollection of a very simple process worked by my 
father which he kept secret, it being too simple to patent. He 
took a photograph, 7.2. an albumenised silver print, and pasted 
the photo face downwards on to the plain boxwood. For 
pasting he used some special glue of his own; when dry he- 
merely rubbed the paper away with his finger by moistening it.. 
The paper very easily coming away, the photograph was left 
on the wood, My father discovered this quite by accident ; an 
old photograph having stuck on a wood block, he started. 
rubbing the paper quite absent-mindedly, when he perceived 
that the albumenised film of the silver print remained on the- 
wood. 

The final step which brings us to the present time, though 
not by any means, I am sure, to the end of the chapter, is the 
superseding of the wood engraver by the mechanical or process 
engraver. 

Photo-engraving, which is. in reality process, is older than. 
photography, since Niepce in 1814 commenced experiments, 
and in 1824 (if not earlier) actually produced proofs from phote- 
etched plates. His process was just to purify bitumen and then 
to coat a silver or pewter plate with it, exposing to light under 
an engraving or in the camera. The bitumen, where it became 
insoluble under the action of light, resisted the solvent action or 
oil of lavender which was afterwards applied, so that a resist 
was produced and the plate was afterwards etched. The only 
records of Niepce’s early experiments are furnished by some- 
correspondence between Niepce and Daguerre. 

Eventually Niepce entered into partnership with Daguerre 
and endeavoured to form a company to work their new inven- 
tion, but without success—capitalists looked upon it as much. 
too risky a venture. Niepce’s desire and object when the first 
glimpse of photography appeared was to find a substitute for 
engraving. Letters written by Isidore Niepce-at that period 
tend to show that from Niepce we obtained the germ and idea. 
of process engraving. 

The first published results of the daguerreotype process. 


| proved that the nitric acid attacked the silver forming the dark 


part of the image, whilst it had no action on the mercury in 
the light part. After a few minutes’ biting the plate was. 
washed, inked up and proof pulled, but the results were very 
imperfect, and the plates did not stand printing owing to the 
softness of the silver. 

In 1842 Poitevin endeavoured to prepare printing plates. 
from daguerreotypes. Fizeau improved this process and 
obtained results resembling photogravures. 

Fox Talbot’s first process was patented in 1852. This 
process was called phototypy. Up to this time it may be said. 
to have been the most important process of the day. It is 
curious to note that Talbot, when copying what we now term 
a half-tone subject, used what he called a photographic veil 
over the plate; this veil was composed of two folds of thin 
black gauze. The method was imperfect, but it only shows. 
that at this time Talbot was endeavouring to make half-tone 
blocks by means of breaking up the tones by the aid of a gauze 
or screen. _ In fact, he actually suggested the use of those 
glass plates, ruled with fine lines or covered with opaque dots,. 
which are the basis of half-tone work. But in referring to this 
process it must be borne in mind that it was really a species of 
photogravure, and was not a process for producing type blocks 
for printing in magazines or newspapers—his plates had to be 


hymper, W. H. Powis, Joseph Swain, W. L. Thomas, G. and 
» Dalziel, Mason Jackson, and many others. 
ale plunging into my subject—process—I will briefly 


eats wood engraving. ‘The design is first made on a piece 
eee wood, a specially hard wood which allows the engraver 
) cut clear and sharp In the case of a large cut these box- 
‘ood blocks are made of several small pieces, which are after- 
ards screwed together, so that sometimes ten or more 
engravers could work on the same design at the same time. 
Before the advent of process, when the Graphic and /ilustratea 
London News were all engraved on wood, you will find, if you 
refully examine the early numbers, fine white lines or cracks 
unning right across some of the blocks. These were caused 
by the joins in the block. The design was generally drawn in 
pencil and body colour, the blocks being first coated with a 
white solution. 
_ These methods were em 
instead of the drawin 
they began to be dra 
to the block. 
gas 3 could ma 


ployed until about 1866, when 
gs being made by the artists on the wood 
wn on paper, and then photographed on 
This was a great improvement, because the 
al ke his designs any size he wished and have them 
_ ™ A paper read by Mr. Carl 
nm of the Society of Arts. 
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printed in a copper-plate press. The plates he made were,. 
however, the first of their kind, and very excellent. Talbot 
may well claim to be the English inventor of photography. 

Carl Klic, of Vienna, is said to have improved upon Talbot's. 
methods considerably. The idea of a lined screen was followed 
by Berchtold in France, and C. J. Burnett in England, in 1857 
or 1858. In 1861 Baron F, W. von Egleffstein experimented 
with ruled screens in Philadelphia, and in 1865 E. and J. 
Bullock patented and worked for fifteen years a process in 
which the grain was produced by a line netting of cross lines. 

The earliest attempts in the direction of automatic engraving: 
were based on the principle of biting away the metal with acids. 
The great difficulty encountered was to insure that the action. 
of the acids should. be exercised only in the direction required. 
Nitric acid had a habit of etching away the delicate parts, and 
even at the present day it is not unusual for this to occur. 
Many experiments were made, but for a long time the results. 
were failures. It was left to a Frenchman, M. Gillot, to perfect 
the etching of the line block. — I have just received an interest- 
ing letter from M. Gillot, jun, who states:— 

“My father, who was a lithographic artist, took over a. 
small lithographic business whose specialty was printing small 
labels. The lithographic method not being quick enough, it 
Struck him to bite or etch the stone deeper to enable him to 
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print typographically instead of lithographically. Whilst 
experimenting on this the idea occurred to him to use metal; 


he therefore experimented, and successfully succeeded in etch. 


ing on zirc. This took place about 1848, but the printers were: 


very much against the new method. After six years’ patient 


work he submitted his invention to the Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industries. He called his process 
‘ Gravure paneconographique, a name still in use at Messrs. 
Gillot’s at the present day.” 

Gillot encountered, as is usual, an amount of professional 
opposition; the French engravers were averse to helping the 


new method by any encouragement, dreading that the new. 


process would supersede their own art. Publishers also spoke 
disparagingly of it as ‘the process,” and in consequence of the 
disrespect with which the term was then associated M_ Gillot 
adopted the title of Gillotage for his work. It was M. Phillipon, 
of the Journal Amusant, who came first to his assistance, and, 
foreseeing the value of the process, gave up all wood engraving 
and used Gillot blocks instead. M., Gillot was greatly assisted 
by his wife, who was a good artist herself. M. Gillot died in 
1872, after having invented and perfected one of the most 
important inventions of the century, and founding the first and 
most important process establishment in Paris. 

The earliest public recognition of its value was at the 


Exhibition of 1855, when the distinction of honourable mention 


was conferred upon the process. 

My father had fer many years been experimenting with 
photography on zinc, but it was not until after many years of 
labour that he succeeded in perfecting his process sufficiently 
to practically work it, and then only by adopting the Gillot 
method of etching. It may be interesting to mention that the 
first etcher who came from Gillot of Paris to introduce the 
method into England in 1876 is still working for me. 


It is curious to note that, although forty years have passed 


since Gillot invented line zinc etching, the method has not 
much improved His method was perfect, and the results 
obtained then were equal to those of the present day. (I am 
referring to pen and ink or line work.) 

It must not be forgotten that all the early plates were either 
drawn on zinc or on transfer paper or lithographic stones, 
and then transferred to zinc and etched. It was not till later 


that the method of photographing direct on to the zinc was. 


adopted. It was my father who at that time was endeavouring 
to photograph direct on to zinc, and his process, by those who 
were capable of judging, was considered the finest ever intro- 
duced.» Mr. Comyns Carr, in a lecture before this Society, 
referred to it specially and described it ; but a certain amount 
of patience was required to get any decent results. In the 
early days I had to do all the practical work, to take the 
negative, print it and prepare it ready for etching. The diffi- 
culty was in obtaining the result on zinc—the only method 
then in use was either by albumen or bitumen, neither of them 
perfect if you desired to obtain delicate results. Another 


_ method employed previously to this was to prepare albumenised 


sensitised paper, to print the same and ink it up, and then to 
treat the print as a transfer by transferring it on to the zinc in 
the same manner as a lithograph. My father’s process was in 
the form of a sensitised carbon paper, which was printed and 
then squeegeed without pressure on the zinc, thereby retaining 
all-the fine lines, and not smashing them as was‘ the case with 
the earlier transfer method After the carbon was developed 
the plate had to be carefully etched and then rolled up It was 
here that the difficulty arose. A certain knack was required to 
ink the plate, owing to the plate “tinting,” ze. the white parts 
inking up as well as the picture, and to such an extent that one 
could not remove the blemish without damaging the work. I 
found a solution (nut gall) which helped me greatly in getting 
rid of this tint, but although I tried to teach a’good many I only 
came across one man who had the knack of doing it. This 
process was worked for some years, until with the advent of 
improvements and the increased output of blocks, I dropped it. 

When Klic was last in England, about the year 1883, I 
assisted him in experimenting in the reproduction of half tone 
engraving. Meisenbach was just then coming to the front, 
and Klic had some scheme of making cross-lined screens. 
His idea was to make these screens photographically by photo- 
graphing a single lined negative both ways, and reflecting the 
light through the lined negative in such a manner as to secure 
a sort of halation or softness between the points that the lines 
cross. Dry plates were used at that time, and instead of using 
daylight or electric light, a very strong bull’s-eye lantern and a 
rapid dry plate were used. Although a lot of experiments 
were made nothing came of them, J am afraid I had not much 
faith in the process, and was not really enthusiastic over it. 
My father and myselt experimented on making different screens. 
We had one idea of making a sort of chessboard screen con- 
sisting of black and white squares, and for this purpose we got 
an artist to make the board, and for six months he worked on 
this wretched inartistic mechanical work, nearly blinding him- 
self, as the board had to be reduced so very much ; the results 
were too small to be practically useful. 


fine results were obtainable through the wire g: 


that theoretically it can be done in, say, two day 


-You had a large piece of smooth indiarubber enclos 


/could distort a picture to any extent’ you liked, 


-the property of reticulating itself with minute vermi 


- At that time wire gauze was used, also. lace and 


scientific principle and method of breaking up the 
been discovered. It was Mr. Ives who first wen 
into the matter, and whose researches and exper 
proved of great value to the trade. There have be 
many processes which would have proved - useful had tk ye 
workable commercially, but when an inventor bring 

new process and shows you the result he does not te if ot 
long he has been preparing the specimens and how i 
taken him to perfect the one he shows you—all h 


you that it took him perhaps a month to obtain th 
showing you. My father had an idea of maki 2. 
reproductions without the aid of screen or grain, and ce 
he did succeed in getting examples on stone which were s' 
marvellous. Had the process been workable it would k 
revolutionised lithography, for. he obtained delicate half 1 
from the stone. His method was briefly as follows 
pared a carbon paper upon which the picture was ex P 
under a negative ; the paper was transferred to the stor 
with pressure, but simply by squeegeeing it. After 
was soaked the paper was taken off, the carbon was | 
stone and developed; we then. had a beautiful phot 
print on the stone. This'was dried and then slighth 
with nitric acid, after which the carbon picture was v 
and the stone was treated in the ordinary way--tha 
up—and the effect of the process was that all the 
were retained. Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald ha 
these stones, and tried it on their machine, and had no 
in printing from it, as the more they printed the be 
picture became, because owing to the porous natu a 
stone and the action of the carbon tissue, the picture ha id 
right into it. But it was impossible to work this process 
was the most erratic process ever invented. The specit 
I referred to took about twelve months to prepare — 
say, about forty had to be made before we got a goo 
But it was the first and only process ever invented 
enabled a pure half-tone to be printed direct from t 
The process was a secret one, and my father and I were 
only ones ever to work it. There have been various pr 
such as heliotype, phototype, collotype, &c, but all thes 
printed from gelatine films or moulds. 

There was a very curious process at his pend 
saw worked, and that was to get a reproducti 
enlarged or reduced from existing pictures on stone or v 


‘oa 


frame, which you contracted or stretched, according 
you wanted it reduced or enlarged, and some very 
were shown, The process was amusing, inasmu 


portraits you could get the most comical e 
comical indiarubber faces that children play wit 
these distorted mirrors will give you, some A 
comicality. | 

Pretsch blocks were really the first hall tone: grai 
Pretsch discovered that the bichromated gelatine film 


ings, when it is wetted after the usual exposure to 
is specially noted when the film has been rapic 
when it contains a portion of chloride of calcium 3 
tion varies according to the heat at which it is tae 
to the CEpRSU TG: and to the light and shadows of 


unduly prominent and so destroy all fine detail: 

The Pretsch process was developed by ‘Swan, who 
the gelatine relief with carbon tissue, thus avoiding 
swelling and granulation of the gelatine, and afier 
Geymet, Roussillon and Dawson among other 
Waterhouse in 1880 used fine sand sifted in ‘the g 
on a copper plate while it is still soft. ah 

Messrs. Sprague’s process must be penta 
based on the reticulated gelatine grain principle : 
used this process very successfully in connection i 
ments for various papers and insets, most of | 
tions being printed from stone, the type- “high blo 
successful as those results from stone, They. gt h 
the ink-photo process. _ 

Although several attempts have been made 
grained half-tone blocks, the result has not bee 
because they Jack depth and have not the softn 
ordinary half-tone block. The finest results, so far, 
done in France by Goupil, but then they Ge had 
tage of exceptional printing. 

Amongst other processes was one balled t 
cess, It is a very pretty process, and a Fre 
the eighties induced several publishers, to t 
it. One well-known: publisher in those days, 
process, always considered his downfall See t 


commercial i issue. The siiver line. process 9 was t to < 
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th bitumen, expose it under a positive, so that after 
velopin;, the plate was etched slightly anda metallic alloy 
le of resisting the acid deposited on the lines. The pro- 
ss, owing to its pretty appearance, charmed a good many, 
also proved costly. | . ‘. 
other inventor tried to make use of glass as a substitute 
ne in the preparation of surface blocks by the etching 
thod, Hydrofluoric acid instead of nitric acid was used. It 
oposed to use it for large pictures for illustrated news- 
,and to some extent this was carried out in a paper pub- 
¢d in Australia, but I cannot find any facts relating to this. 
nly mention it as a curious experiment. In endeavouring to 
a brief report of process engraving I find the records on 
cess are really very meagre. This is owing to the fact that 
endeavour was made to keep most of the processes secret. 
hough a good many processes have since come into exist- 
se the differences between many of them are very slight, 
y being merely variations on some small point. 
nother process in use in the early days was the gelatine 
sss. This consists in printing the picture ona sensitised 
of gelatine ; if this gelatine is soaked in water the parts 
resenting the whites swell, and the darks, really the picture, 
in as they were, as the light has rendered them insensible 
iter ; from this swelled gelatine mould a cast is made and 
‘otyped. The process is used only, I believe, by one firm, 
srs Dawson. Some of the results obtained are very good, 
8 (eae nowadays the process is looked upon as old- 
ioned. 
oe. Dawson also worked another process by which 
very excellent results have been made, and it has held 
eld for a considerable time for special classes of book- 
, but of course for rapid periodical work it was not suit- 
. They called this process typographic etching. This 
$ differs from all others. It has less of a mechanical 
than the modern process, and it depends upon the skill 
he draughtsman who works it. The design is drawn with 
stching-needle on a metal plate covered with wax ; the metal 
refore bared at the lines, which are separated by ridges 
paces of wax. For outline work the process is admirable, 
rate drawings can also be made, and they are best made 
e artist himself who is familiar with the etching-needle, 
artists are slow to adopt any little training which would 
made them proficient in sketching on the prepared sur- 
_ In referring to this excellent process one is reminded of 
process called the Glyphographic process invented by 
ward Palmer about 1842. There is no special interest 
ched to Palmer’s process beyond an earnest and unsuccess- 
mpt to supersede wood engraving. ‘The process never 
€ into practical use It ruined its inventor, who gave up a 
business as an optician and found himself in the bank- 
y court, not an unusual proceeding for inventors who have 
| to bring process engraving to a successful issue. Your 
iventor seems essentially drawn towards the bankruptcy 
nd has hardly ever derived any benefits from his inven- 
ms ; it has generally been some smart business man who has 
€n up an old idea, improved it and gained the credit and 
hich really never belonged to him. 
mongst the processes which were a good deal advertised, 
le to nothing, was the Sutton process. A syndicate was 
led to run this process, and a demonstration, including a 
eon. took place for the benefit of the press, who, not 
mg a practical knowledge of process work in general, gave 
accounts of it It was demonstrated that blocks could 
ude in less than half an hour, but what was obtained was 
= at . . 
a gelatine dry plate cast from which an electro had to be 
The results were by no means good, and the syndicate, 
Ing it for some time, disappeared quietly in the usual 
er of unpractical syndicates 
_ Amongst numerous processes the Swan process is worthy 
f mention, but it does not appear to have been developed or 


Odbury also attempted to make type blocks from 
s. His process —Woodburytype—although in much 
at one time, was only adapted for supplements and 
s the prints were from intaglio gelatine moulds and 
pted for type work. Mr. Woodbury. made his block by 
“Ing up a transfer taken from his mould and transferring 
zinc to be etched. 
€s in 1878 patented a process ; his plan was to take 
Woodbury relief and to press it against grained or 
paper; the picture on the grain paper was then 
the camera or transferred to zinc direct. In another 
ment of his he took a cast in plaster from the Wood- 
€ ; on the plaster cast he printed lines or stipples by 
an indiarubber stamp. By flowing the plaster over 
; lodion he was able to: transfer the ink to the resetting 
‘a ‘aft slipping the film off he made a print from it on 
ras Soa cc: Copies Seopa p a a ‘ 
thirty-fc ur years ago the Graphotype process was in 
ort time, and although toa certain degree ingenious 
was not found sufficiently practical. Briefly, 


sman 


sets, 
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the process was as follows :—The drawing was made in an ink 
consisting of glue and lampblack upon a block prepared by 
compressing precipitated chalk into a solid cake. When the 
drawing was completed the whites between the lines were 
brushed out, the block was treated with silicate of potash to 
harden it, and electrotyped. 

In commenting upon what we may call the chalk block 
period, my father, August Hentschel, worked a similar process, 
with the difference that he used photography in connection 
with it, His was a mechanical process—the drawing, which 


had to be in line, was photographed on to cardboard, which 


was coated with a thick solution of caseine, plaster and other 
ingredients sensitised with bichromate; this was placed between 
a roller to take off any unevenness, and then exposed under 
the negative. It was then developed, and the parts unexposed 
were washed away, leaving the picture in relief; this was 
dried, an electrotype was taken, and the large white spaces 
were deepened hy the aid of an engraver. Now this process 
was a pure mechanical process, as it gave an absolute facsimile 
result of the artist’s own drawing, which the other chalk 
process did not give, and some very good results were 
obtained —but at that period publishers were not so sympathetic 
in adopting any new process. 

It is interesting to look back upon those early days and 
compare our present methods. I can well remember a time 
when if a block was turned out in a week it was thought some- 
thing wonderful ; afterwards when I succeeded in turning out 
a block in twenty-four hours it was specially noticed in the 
press, and when a double-page pencil drawing by Melton Prior 
for the ///ustrated London News was reproduced in nine hours 
the fact was regarded as marvellous. | Nowadays _half-tone 
blocks are wanted in two to four hours and line blocks in 
two hours. It is nothing unusual to have to deliver a double- 
page block from a wash drawing in six hours, and in some 
cases we are expected to make the blocks in less time than that. 
There is no doubt we are arriving at a time when it will be 
almost possible to supply blocks whilst you wait. From 
an artistic point of view this is to be deplored, but we live in an 
age of nervous rush, and one must go the pace or be left 
behind ; it is the pace that kills the workman as well as his art, 
for certainly no one can put his best work into a block when 
only minutes are allowed for a difficult process requiring hours. 
I can call to mindin 1879 having some very difficult old 
engravings to reproduce ; they were for a book on Marie 
Antoinette by Lord Ronald Gower, and it took the best part 
of a year to do what now could be done in a week. It was not 
a question of getting it right there and then: oh no, it was a 
case of doing it over and over again. You can imagine the 
monotony of redoing the same picture until it was perfect. A 
portrait of Cetewayo which I was doing then is so vividly 
impressed upon my memory that to this day I seem to see 
every line in it. I had to do that wretched portrait about fifty 
times before I could get it right. ._It is no wonder then that 
the company which worked this process in its early days came 
to an untimely end. (The title of the company, by the way, 
was the Direct Photo Litho. and Metallo Gravo Printing 
Company, Limited.) Another thing to be considered was that 
in those days every one was prejudiced against process or 
zincography, as it was then called ; wood engravers were up in 
arms against it, printers said it could not be printed (printers 
always do say that) I have found that printers are really the 
most conservative of conservatives, and will not touch anything 
new unless forced to do so. Zincos were then not so deeply 
etched, and required more delicate handling than woodcuts, 
and when Meisenbach blocks came into existence the printers 
had, much against the grain, to change their method of 
printing. Soft backing and heavy blankets and rough paper 
would not do, and the early results of Meisenbach blocks were 
really heartrending ; but luckily the proprietors of the Graphic, 
the Jllustrated London News and Lady’s Pictorial saw the 
value of this process and assisted in improving the printing, 
and printing has steadily gone on improving 

Being on the subject of printing, I may just refer to the 
process blocks made for the Daily Chronicle some five years 
ago It was due to Mr. J. Pennell’s energy and enthusiasm 
that the Daily Chronicle went in so largely and extensively for 
line drawings, and all by the best artists of the day. The. 
results were exceptionally good, and a good many wondered 
how it was that they printed so well, keeping all the delicate 
lines and quality. The fact was that they had adopted a 
method I suggested, namely, that of using original blocks for 
every one of their machines and bending and fixing them 
on the cylinder. There was a little prejudice in adopting 
this method at first, but when it was tried the results. were 
perfect, and have never been equalled Unfortunately, time 
not always permitting this for their occasional illustrations 


-now, they stereotyped them and the result is nothing like 


so good. 

One always hears that they hurry along things in America. 
Well, from my own experience, blocks have to be produced in 
much shorter time here than in America ; for instance, as a 
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‘record of quickness, I may mention that over 30 square feet of 
line blocks had to be, and were delivered within nine hours, and 
-on that same day my firm had to turn out inall 70 square feet of 
blocks in twenty-four hours, and, in spite of this rush, the 
blocks were all perfect ; the blocks included those large page 
illustrations that appeared in the Daly Chronicle. These page 
illustrations were by the way the largest zinc blocks that had 
ever appeared in any newspaper. To realise this quantity of 
work you must consider how many wood engravers would have 
‘been required, and how long it would have taken them to engrave 
70 square feet of blocks. . 
Meisenbach must be credited as the inventor and pioneer of 
the half-tone process. He patented this process in 1882. The 
effect was that wash drawings, oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings, in fact anything that could be photographed could 
be reproduced direct without having resource to re-drawing 
it in pen and ink or engraving on wood. It is this process 
«which has killed wood engraving all over the world. The 
important feature of the process was the use of a finely ruled 
glass screen, which was interposed in the camera between the 
original and the negative, the effect being to-break up all the 
gradations and half tones into different sized blacks and cross 
lines 
these, and by shifting the same in the camera obtained these 
-dots and cross lines. 

Mr. Ives really improved upon the Meisenbach method, for 
«whereas Meisenbach used a single-line screen, and withdrew 
the line-screen during exposure, and replaced it instantly in a 
transverse position, producing thereby a cross-line effect, Ives 
-obviated this turning operation by putting two of his machine- 
ruled screens together, face to face, and sealing them. The 
diamond-ruled screen of to-day is practically the same as 
Ives’s early invention, although Max Levy improved upon it 
by producing it on his improved engraving machine. 

Many other experimenters stumbled over similar experi- 
mental results, but it was not until Dr. Eder wrote his treatise 
on the “ Formation of the Dot in Half Tone,” and was followed 
by contributions from Count Turatti, E Deville, Max Levy, 
Ives and others, that the theory and principle of what Ives 
called the optical V were made generally public 

The enamel process, which was discovered by an American 
named Purbeck, greatly assisted in improving process work. 

Amongst the processes for the purpose of converting photo- 
graphs into half-tone blocks may be mentioned the Luxotype 
process of Brown, Barnes and Bell, in which no screen was 
‘used, but the part to be copied was embossed by the aid of a 
wire gauze and plate by rolling or pressure, and this embossed 
print was strongly side lighted. The results were not satis- 
factory—whether the process was ever worked commercially 
with success I don’t know. 

Another method of making a grained negative without a 
screen was suggested by Messrs. Krantz & Zeisler. An image 
‘of the subject was projected lantern fashion on a white 
screen, ruled with black lines, and the composite subject 
photographed. In using a gauze or ordinary line-screen 
the tendency was to get a monotonous flatness, and the 
effect had to be obtained by what is called fine etching— 
-a method by which the original artistic drawing was often 
etched away beyond recognition, for since the detail of the 
original had to be put in everything depended upon the artistic 
skill of the etcher. It was owing to the amount of fine etching 
required and the flat result obtained that process blocks in the 
-early days got such a bad reputation from artists. 

Hand Engraving —This is a point upon which a good 
many people differ, but there is no doubt that a good engraver 
may considerably improve a block. Unfortunately, however, 
publishers want their blocks done at so mucha square inch, 
and will not pay for extra work. If only editors and publishers 
would realise that it would pay to spend a little more money on 
their engravings I do not say anything about weekly periodi- 
cals because there it is a question of time, but it is gratifying 
to see that the Graphic, whenever possible, spends a certain 
time in hand engraving the blocks. Wood engravers are now 
“turning their attention to process work, and with their artistic 
-skill ought to be able to improve and work up process blocks. 
To what extent this can be done one has only to scan the 
American periodicals. But if a good wood engraver has not 
had the proper training for engraving on a process block, then 
he had better leave it alone. To engrave a process block well 
requires proper training. The point to consider is whether the 
older wood engravers will take the trouble to learn it, or 
whether a new school of engravers on process blocks will 
arise 

The Century Magazine shows the finest examples of this 
-class of work, and what I am glad to see is that they acknow- 
ledge the wood engraver’s name under each block. 

It was about 1883 —the advent of the Meisenbach process— 
that things got a little forwarder. Meisenbach fairly revo- 
lutionised process engraving. It was the advent of the 
American screen and the beautiful results obtained in America 
‘that caused a rush of process firms to be started in England. 


In the early days Meisenbach used single lines for. 
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rapid strides process has made. Mechanical processes © 


The firm to show the lead in using the Levy screens and p 
ducing the finest work at the time was Andre & Sleigh, 
certainly for some years they held a good lead, but with 
screens and improvements from America becoming universa 
known good work was done by several firms. Meisenbac 
gave up their old screen and took up the Levy screen as 
so that after a time it became a survival of the fittest, an 
curious to note that in spite of competition the old 
such as Meisenbach, Swain and. Hentschel, all establish 
since 1887, have held the lead for turning out good work. 

Amongst firms who must be mentioned as doing fin 
are the Swan Engraving Company, Ward & Co. (who b 
the advantage of Mr. Ives’s personal experience), th 
Reproduction Company, whose workmen first came 
Angerer & Goshl, the well-known Vienna firm. It may 
interesting at this point to give you some idea of the progre 
of process and the decline of wood engraving as shown in 
London directory :— Ba, 


bh 


| 1876. — 1870. 1824.) 1887.) : 
Wood engraving — 130 162. 158 
Process : Aesid | 2 OO aa 


The first process firm in England was Leitch & Co 
the firm was started by the proprietors of Kelly’s Directorie 
the business was eventually taken over by the late John Swa 
the wood engraver, who foresaw the future of process 17 
second firm was Cattell & Cu, which consisted of some of t 


original employés of Leitch & Co. ees 
Out of the fourteen firms in existence in 1887 there are on 
five at the present moment existing, and out of the fifty-thre 
firms who were doing business in 1895 twenty-two have 
fully retired. It is interesting to view the figures and 
the increase of process engraving since 1879 to 1900, bt 
although there was a great rush between 1887-95 to enter ai 
swell the’ranks of process men, the last few years has shown; 
steady decline. Competition and cutting prices has been 
ruin of those firms who rushed into business on insuffic 
capital and with little experience. CoN ee ee ae 
Wood engraving has not been able to compete against 


have been the outcome of photography have educate 
public eye to a more delicate, more minute style of work; tl 
public taste has been influenced by phutography, the sin 
outlines which were once accepted as satisfactory now 
longer suffice, and it is perhaps unfortunate from an art 
point of view that the public have taken so much to ph 
graphs to the detriment of the artist, for although photograpk 
is excellent it could be made so much more artistic in co 
junction with an artist using his artistic feeling to embellish: 
improve the picture. ; ae, ae Boe 
The precise style of illustration that may be fashion: 
any time will be partly a matter of taste, partly depende 
the means at the command of the artist and the proce 
vogue. At the present day the artist has not to restri 
self to the extent he did in the early days as to how he 
draw for process. My own feeling in the matter is that arti 
should be allowed to draw and use what material they like; 
is the business of the engraver to invent a process which will 
reproduce the artistic effect of the artist. The rapid str 
that process, and especially half-tone process, has made’ 
us to reproduce any drawing no matter how drawn, whe 
wash, pencil or any other material. When process fir f 
into use every artist had to draw only in line or grain, no 
tint or tints were permissible, and he had to use black 
brown ink and white paper. There is no doubt the rest 
placed upon artists by the photo-engraver seriously ha 
the artist and helped to render his drawing mechanical 
few artists seem to grasp the idea of drawing with tha 
ness necessary for a line process block How often ha 
handed a drawing on yellow paper drawn in blue ink, an 
been expected to obtain a satisfactory result, and how ofte 
lines were drawn so faintly that it was necessary to for 
up to make any block. What was the result? All the 
was gone, and the process engraver was condemned as usua 
with, ‘‘ What can you expect from a process block?” 
But after all that one may say against process—an 
hard things have been said about it, and especially by 
who have forgotten that the very advent of process hi 
the means of creating more work--let us only consid 
moment whether so many illustrated periodicals, boo 
newspapers could be published now had it not been for 
process has given to the publishers in enabling them to 
before the public what was an impossibility in the days of 
engraving. Process is not perfect yet by any means, 
progress is by no means at an end, and one conspicuous 
tage it has over wood engraving is that the actual work 
artist is more faithfully reproduced than by the wood | 
You may retort, “ Yes, but not so artistically, beca 
wood engraver was an artist, and your process engraver 
machine” Suppose we grant this; but the process en 
although a machine, endeavours to throw all the ar 
possible into his work. If, owing to the rush of the pre 
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e cannot do this to every block, he should not be blamed for 
lat, but the publisher, and especially the public, should be 
med, for all they seem to want is cheapness—cheapness and 
idity. 1f you offer a publisher better work, he often replies, 
Oh, I know the work is much better, but the other is good 
ugh for the public.” 
_ The impetus process has given to illustrated journalism one 
only realise after examining the illustrated periodicals for 
e last seventeen years ; the progress has simply been mar- 
llous, and the subject is so large and so, interesting a one 
hat it would take hours to enumerate or even give the briefest 
history of it For instance, about 1883 there were only four 
weekly papers, using about eighty blocks, nearly all wood 
avings; now there are about fourteen 6d. Papers, using 
€ 1,000 process blocks every week 
Process work has been instrumental in assisting towards 
blishing daily illustrated newspapers, and it was left to the 
rietors of the Graphic to found the first illustrated daily 
per, which became.a success. It is interesting to note how 
the early numbers there were not so many topical illustra- 
ms. Mr. Carmichael Thomas, in a paper to this Society, 
esctibed the production of the Gragfic in a most interesting 
mer. In the early numbers no half-tone blocks were used. 
only lately that, owing to the special methods that have 
n adopted in. making half-tone blocks suitable for stereo- 
ping, the Daz/y Graphic has used them so much. 
_ It seems like retribution that, go-ahead as the Americans 
it was only recently that an American daily paper asked 
proprietors of the Daily Graphic for information as to how 
.got their half-tone portraits so successfully made and 
otyped. 
‘There is no doubt as process is improving so will manu- 
turers have to improve their printing machinery, With the 
vance and co-operation of both it will be able in the near 
ure to publish a daily illustrated paper equal in get-up and 
ing to the Graphic. 
Both the ///ustrated London News and Graphic were very 
fora long time in using process blocks; occasional 
locks were used in the Graphic The first line block, which 
"a map, was printed in 1876, and the first half tone by 
isenbach was in 1884. The ///ustrated London News used 
ccasional map about 1880, and in 1886 a double page 
ared, partly consisting of wood engraving and partly of 
S work which kad been drawn on chalk grain paper 
ne same year some very good specimens of Gillot’s: blocks 
ared, and in 1887 a half-tone block (very fine grain) by 
il appeared—it was one of the Paris Salon pictures. In 
Meisenbach blocks obtained a footing, and from this ) ear 
rd half-tone blocks and line blocks steadily but surely crept 
d wood engraving had to give way. It is noticeable that 
88 the ///ustrated London News only contained 26 pictures, 
de up as follows :—17 wood engravings, 7 line blocks and 2 
f tones, whereas one of the present numbers contains more 
50 process blocks and no wood engraving. 
he Sporting and Dramatic was the first sixpenny weekly 
in boldly for line zincos, and the Shefch may be reckoned 
€ first sixpenny periodical to be illustrated entirely with 
ss. In the first number in 1893 there appeared 49 line, 
If tones and one wood engraving 
omparing a number of the ///ustrated London News in 
4 with a number of Zhe Sphere, 1900, I find that the average 
aber of illustrations in the ///ustrated London News was 
ut 20 ; in one of the last numbers of Zhe Sphere go illustra- 
S appear, all process. 
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pon which I have worked for some years. My process, 
11 call colortype, differs in many respects from all other 
ses. The process is to reproduce by the aid of the three 
ry colours any coloured originals. The blocks are made 
yellow and blue, and are printed, the colours being 
imposed one upon the other, thereby obtaining all the 
ations and blending of the original picture. The theory 
science of this process were so minutely and interestingly 
cribed by Mr Sanger Shepherd to this Society some weeks 
that I need not dwell upon them. 
‘vinting.—This is always a sore point ; 
graver always get blamed for his. block if the result is bad. 
Oh! it’s the block, the printing is all right.” Although 
ngland has made. rapid strides in its printing it is still far 
hind America, and why this should be I cannot understand. 
inters will not understand that a printing-room should be 
pt as clean and as evenly heated as a siudio—but what do 
> find ? The machine-room is generally somewhere in the 
sement, but that would not matter if the surroundings were 
as they should be, and an even temperature kept up. Now, 
en and warm temperature is one of the main secrets of 
Printing, and yet how little attention is given to it. The 
Is the. whole question of blocks, ink, printing and paper 
‘Sufficiently studied together; one man orders the ink, 
ne paper, one sees to the printing and another to the 


the process 
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blocks, but there is rarely a capable practical person who wil 
see that the co-operation is secured which is necessary toward 
getting the best result. It is a case of each one for his own 
department instead of working together. England has good 
artists, can supply blocks superior to any abroad, and England 
should be in a position to compare favourably with America. 
Let the printers give their attention to this, and the day may 
come when America may learn something from England. 
Whatever credit the English illustrated press may claim for the 
progress it has made, I think process has hada guod deal todo 
in furthering this success. % 

Having, I am afraid, taxed your patience to a considerable 
extent, I will conclude my paper with some lantern slides 
illustrating different specimens of engraving, also showing how 
process blocks are manufactured and the different departments 
a block has to ‘pass through. I am enabled, by the kindness 
of Mr. Sanger Shepherd, to illustrate to you the principle of 
the three-colour process exhibiting the effect of the three-colour 
blocks. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTIC S.* 


rae following investigation was not undertaken at first by 

choice, but devolved on the writer in 1895 through 
instructions from the corporation of Harvard University to 
propose changes for remedying the acoustical difficulties in the 
lecture room of the Fogg Art Museum, a building that had 
just been completed. About two years were spent in experi- 
menting on this room, and permanent changes were then 
made. Almost immediately afterward it became certain that 
a new Boston music hall would be erected, and the question 
arising in the consideration of its plans forced a not unwelcome 
continuance of the general investigation. 

No one can appreciate the condition of architectural 
acoustics—the science of sound as applied to buildings—who 
has not with a pressing case in hand sought through the 
scattered literature for some safe guidance Responsibility 
in a large and irretrievable expenditure of money compels a 
careful consideration, and emphasises the meagreness and 
inconsistency of the current suggestions. Thus the most 
definite and often repeated statements are suchas the following, 


that the dimensions of a_room should be in the ratio 2 : 3°35, 
or according to some writers, 1: 1 : 2, and others 2: 3:4; it 
is probable that the basis of these suggestions is the ratios of 


the harmonic intervals in music, but the connection is untraced 
and remote. Moreover, such advice is rather difficult to apply. 
Should one measure the length to the back or to the front of the 
galleries, to the back or front of the stage recess? Few rooms 
have a flat roof; where should the height be measured. 
Another writer, who had seen the Mormon Temple, recom- 
mended that all auditoriums be elliptical Sanders Theatre is 
by far the best auditorium ih Cambridge and is semicircular in 
general shape, but with a recess that makes it almost any- 
thing ; and, on the other hand, the lecture-room in the Fogg 
Art Museum is also semicircular, indeed was modelled after 
Sanders Theatre, and it was the worst. But Sanders Theatre 
is in wood and the Fogg lecture-room is plaster on tile; one 
seizes on this only to be immediately reminded that Sayles 
Hall in Providence is largely lined with wood and is bad, 
Curiously enough, each suggestion is advanced as if it alone 
were sufficient. As examples of remedies may be cited the 
placing of vases about the room for the sake of resonance, 
wrongly supposed to have been the object of the vases in Greek 
theatres ; the stretching of wires, even now a frequent, though 
useless device. 

The problem is necessarily complex, and each room 
presents many conditions, each of which contributes to the 
result ina greater or less degree according to circumstances. 
To take justly into account these varied conditions the solution 
of the problem should be quantitative, not merely qualitative, 
and to reach its highest. usefulness it should be such that its 
application can precede, not follow, the construction of the 
buildings 

In order that hearing may be good:in any auditorium it is 
necessary that the sound should be sufficiently loud; that the 
simultaneous components of a complex sound should maintain 
their proper relative intensities, and that the successive sounds 
in rapidly moving articulation, either of speech or music, should 
be clear and distinct, free from each other and from extraneous 
noises These three are the necessary, as they are the entirely 
sufficient conditions for good. hearing The architectural 
problem is correspondingly threefold, and in this introductory 
paper an attempt will be made to sketch and define briefly 
the subject on this basis of classification: Within the three 
fields thus defined is comprised without exception the whole of 


architectural acoustics. ; ; A 
1. Loudness.—Starting with the simplest conceivable 
auditorium— a level and open plain, with the ground bare 


* A paper. by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University. 
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and hard, a single person for an audience—it is clear that the 
sound will spread in a hemispherical wave, diminishing in 
intensity as it increases in size proportionally. If instead of 
being bare the ground is occupied by a large audience, the 
sound diminishes in intensity even more rapidly, being now 
absorbed. The upper part of the sound wave escapes un- 
affected, but the lower edge—the only part that is of service 
to an audience on a plain—is rapidly lost. The first and most 
obvious improvement is to raise the speaker above the level of 
the audience ; the second is to raise the seats at the rear, and 
the third is to-place a wall behind the speaker. The result is 
most attractively illustrated in the Greek theatre. These 
changes being made, still all the sound rising at any consider- 
able angle is lost through the opening above, and only part of 
the speaker’s efforts serve the audience. When to this audi- 
torium the roof is added the average intensity of sound 
throughout the room is greatly increased, especially that of 
sustained tones, and the intensity of sound at the front and 
the rear is more nearly equalised. If, in addition, galleries be 
constructed in order to elevate and bring the distant part of 
the audience nearer to the front, we have the general form of 
the modern auditorium The problem of calculating the loud- 
ness at different parts of such an auditorium is, obviously, 
complex, but it is perfectly determinate, and as soon as the 
reflecting and absorbing power of the audience and that of the 
various wall surfaces is known it can be solved approximately. 
Under this head will be considered the effect of sounding- 
boards, the relative merits of different materials used as 
reflectors, the refraction of sound and the influence of the 
variable temperature of the air through the heating and 
ventilating of the room and similar subjects. 

2. Distortion of Complex Sounds: Interference and Reson- 
ance.—In discussing the subject of loudness the direct and 
reflected sounds have been spoken of as if always reinforcing 
each other when they come together. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the nature of sound will show that, as a matter of fact, 
it is entirely possible for them to oppose each other. The 
sounding body in its forward motion sends off a wave of 
condensation, which is immediately followed through the air by 
a wave of rarefaction produced by the vibrating body as it 
moves back. These two waves of opposite character taken 
together constitute a sound wave. The source continuing to 
vibrate, these waves follow each other in a train. Bearing in 
mind this alternating character of sound, itis evident that, 
should the sound travelling by different paths—by reflection 
from different walls—come together again, the paths being 
equal in length, condensation will arrive at the same time as 
condensation and reinforce it, and rarefaction will similarly 
reinforce rarefaction But should one path be a little shorter 
than the other rarefaction hy one and. condensation by the 
other may arrive at the same time, and at this point there will 
be comparative silence The whole room may be mapped out 
into regions in which the sound is oud and regions in which it 
is feeble. When there are many reflecting surfaces the inter- 
ference is much more complex. When the note changes in 
pitch the interference system is entirely altered in character. 

‘ A single incident will serve to illustrate this point. There 
is a room in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, known as the 
Constant Temperature Room, that has been of the utmost 
service throughout these experiments It is in the centre of 
one wing of the building, is entirely underground, even below 
the level of the basement of the building, has separate 
foundations. and double walls, each wall being very thick 
and of brick in cement. It was originally designed for inves- 
tigations in heat requiring constant temperature, and its 
peculiar location and construction were for this purpose. As 
it was not so in use, however, it was turned over to these 
experiments in sound, and a room more suitable could not be 
desired. From its location and construction it is extremely 
quiet Without windows, its walls, floor and ceiling—all of 
solid masonry—are smooth and unbroken., The single door 
to the room is plain, and flush with the wall. The dimensions 
of the room are, on the floor, 4 27 by 6 10 metres ; its height 


at the walls is 2:54 metres, but the ceiling is slightly arched, 


giving a height at the centre of 3:17 metres. This room is 
here described at length because it will be frequently referred 
to, particularly in this matter of -interference of sound. While 
working in this room with a treble c gemshorn organ pipe 
blown by a steady wind pressure, it was observed that the 
pitch of the pipe apparently changed an octave when the 
observer straightened up in his chair from a position in 
which he was leaning forward. The explanation is this. The 
organ pipe did not give a single pure note, but gave a 
fundamental treble c, accompanied by several overtones, of 
which the strongest was in this case the octave above, 
Each note in the whole complex sound had its own interference 
system, which, as long as the sound remained constant, remained 
fixed in position. It so happened that at these two points the 
region of silence for one note coincided with the region of rein- 
forcement in the other, and vice versa. Thus the observer in 
one position heard the fundamental note, and in the other the 
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very. deliberate speaker would have uttere 


instrumental music, even single-part music so calle 


first overtone. The change was exceedingly strikin 
the notes remained constant the experiment could 
again and again. With a little search it was possible 
other points in the room at which the same phen 
appeared, but generally in less perfection. The distor 
the relative intensities of the components of a chord th 
thus be produced is evident. Practically almost 

of the voice in speech and, for that matter, in song, 


less complex, and therefore subject to this distor 
be necessary later to show under what circumstai 
phenomenon is a formidable danger, and how it may 
against, and under what circumstances it is neglig d 
evident from the above occurrence that it may bea most se 
matter, for in this room two persons side by side 
together with but little comfort, most of the difficu 
caused by the interference of sound. WE aa CAS 
There is another phenomenon, in its occurrence li 
interference, but in nature distinct—the phenomenon of r 
ance. Both, however, occasion the same- vile 
of that-nice adjustment of the relative intensities of | 
ponents of the complex sound that constitutes sp 
music. The phenomenon of interference just discusse 
alters the distribution of sound in the room, cau 
intensity of any one pure sustained note to be above « 
the average intensity at near points. Resonance, on t 
hand, alters the total amount of sound in the whole roo 
always increases it. This phenomenon is noticeable at ti 
in using the voice in a small room, or even in particular 
tions ina large room. Perhaps its occurrence is mos 
observed in setting up a large church organ, where t 
must be readjusted for the particular room in which th 
is to stand, no matter with how much care the organ ma 
been assembled and adjusted before leaving the facto 
general phenomenon of resonance is of very wide occur 
not merely in acoustics, but in more gross mechanics 
as the vibration of a bridge to a properly timed tread, o: 
excessive rolling of a boat incertain seas. The principle 
same in all cases. The following. conception*is an eas} 
grasp, and is closely analogous to acoustical resonance. If 
of the hand be placed on the centre of the surface of 
a large basin or tank and quickly depressed and raise 
it will cause a wave to spread, which reflected at the 
the water will return, in part at least, to the hand. 
the wave reaches the hand, the hand repeat its m 
the same force it will reinforce the wave travellin 
water. Thus reinforced the wave goes ou! 
before and returns again. By continued repe 
motion of the hand so timed as to reinforce the wa 
returns, the wave gets to be very strong. Instead of 1 
ing the hand each time until the one wave travelling 
returns to it, one may so time the motion of the h 
haye several equal waves following each other over t! 
and the hand each time reinforcing the wave tha 
This, obviously, can be done by dividing the int 
between the successive motions of the hand by an 
number whatever, and moving the hand with the frequi 
defined. The result will be a strong reinforcement of the 
If, however, the motions of the hand be not so time 
obvious that the reinforcement will not be so perfe 
fact, it is possible to so time it as exactly to oppose 
ing waves. The application of this reasoning to 
nomenon of sound, where the air takes the place of 
and the sounding body that of the hand, needs } ittle 
explanation. Some notes of a complex sound are rei 
some are not, and thus the quality is altered. This phenon 
enters in two forms into the architectural problem ere 
be either resonance of the air in the room or reso: 
walls, and the two cases must receive separate’ 


x 


their effects are totally different. ; 


_ The word resonance has been used loosely as 
with reverberation, and even with echo, and is sog 
of the more voluminous but less exact popular dict 
In scientific literature the term has received a ver} 
and precise application to the phenomenon, wher 
occur, of the growth of a vibratory motion of an el 
under periodic forces timed to its natural rates of 
A word having this significance is necessary, and — 
desirable that the term should not, even popular! 
many things cease to mean anything exactly. __ 

3. Confusion ; Reverberation, Echo, Extraneous § 
Sound, being energy, once produced in a confine 
continue until it is either transmitted by the bound 
is transformed into some other kind of energy, | 
This process of decay is called absorption. 
lecture-room of Harvard University, in which an 
which this investigation was begun, the rate of abs 
so small that a word spoken in an ordinary tor of 
audible for 54 seconds afterward.. During - 


fifteen succeeding syllables. Thus the successive 
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ded into a loud sound, through which and above which it 
necessary to hear and distinguish the orderly progression 
e speech. Across the room this could not be done ; even 
e 1e speaker it could be done only with an effort wearisome 
, the extreme if long maintained. With an audience filling 
‘room the conditions were not so bad, but still not tolerable. 
; may be regarded, if one so chooses, as a process of 
e reflection, from walls, from ceilings and from floor, 
rom one andi then another, losing a little at each reflec- 
n until ultimately inaudible. This phenomenon will be 
reverberation, including as a special case the echo. It 
be. observed, however, that in general, reverbera- 
ion results in a mass of sound filling the whole room and 
pable of analysis into its distinct reflections. It is thus more 
icult to recognise and impossible to locate. The term 
o will be reserved for that particular case in which a short, 
p sound is distinctly repeated by reflection, either once 
a single surface, or several times from two or more 
ces. In the general case of reverberation we are con- 
d not merely with its intensity but with the interval of 
‘elapsing between the initial sound and the moment it 
es the observer. In the room mentioned as the occasion 
investigation, no discrete echo was distinctly perceptible, 
the case will serve excellently as an illustration of the 
. general type of reverberation. After preliminary groping, 
irst in the literature and then with several optical devices for 
measuring the intensity of sound, both were abandoned, the 
ter for reasons that will be explained later. Instead, the 
of decay was measured by measuring what was inversely 
proportional to it—the duration of audibility of the reverbera- 
ion, or, as it will be called here, the duration of audibility of 
= residual sound. These experiments may be explained to 
age even in this introductory paper, for they will give 
learly than would abstract discussion an idea of the 
of reverberation. : 
adly considered there are two, and only two, variables 
room—shape, including size, and materials, including 
shings. In designing an auditorium an architect can give 
deration to both; in repair work for bad acoustical con- 
ms it is generally impracticable to change the shape, and 
ly variations in materials and furnishings are allowable. 
was, therefore, the line of work in this case. -It was 
‘that, other things being equal, the rate at which the 
beration would disappear was proportional to the rate at 
nh the sound was absorbed. The first work, therefore, was 
rmine the relative absorbing power of various substances. 
ith an organ pipe as a constant source of sound, and a 
fable chronograph for recording, the duration of audibility 
ound after the source had ceased in this room when 
was found to be 562 seconds. All the cushions 
the seats in Sanders Theatre were then brought 
and stored in the lobby. On bringing into the lecture 
m a number of cushions having a total length of 
2 metres, the duration of audibility fell to 5:33 seconds. 
bringing in 17 metres the sound in the room after 
Organ pipe ceased was audible for but 4.94 seconds. 
idently the cushions were strong absorbents, and rapidly 
ing the room, at least to the extent of diminishing the 
rauion. The result was interesting, and the process was 
tinued. ‘Little by little the cushions were brought into the 
m, and each time the duration of audibility was measured. 
én all the seats (436 in number) were covered, the sound 
audible for 2°03 seconds. Then the aisles were covered 
[then the platform. Still there were more cushions—almost 
fas many more. These were brought into the room a few 
me as before, and draped on a scaffolding that had been 
| around the room, the duration of the sound being 
orded each time. Finally, when all the cushions from a 
seating nearly 1,500 persons were placed in the room— 
the seats, the aisles, the platform, the rear wall’to the 
—the duration of audibility of the residual sound was 
econds. _ This experiment, requiring of course several 
work, having been completed, all the cushions 
moved, and the room was in readiness for the 
other absorbents. It was evident that a standard 
parison had been established. Curtains of chenille 
metre wide and 17 metres in total length were 
d in the room. The duration of audibility was then 
seconds. Turning to the data that had just been collected, 
ared that this amount of chenille was equivalent to 
etres of Sanders Theatre cushions. Oriental rugs—Herez, 
Tr) -and Hindoostanee—were tested in a similar manner, 
re also cretonne cloth, canvas and hair felt. Similar 
iments but ina smaller room determined the absorbing 
ver of a man and of a woman, always by determining the 
rot running metres of Sanders Theatre cushions that 
uld produce the same effect. This process of comparing two 
bents by actually:substituting one for the other is laborious, 
Is given here only to show the first steps in the develop- 
method that will be expanded in the following 
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In this lecture-room felt was finally placed permanently on 
particular walls, and the room was rendered not excellent but 
entirely serviceable, and it has been used for the past three 
years without serious complaint. It is not intended to discuss 
this particular case in the introductory paper, because such 
discussion would be premature and logically incomplete. It 
was mentioned here merely to illustrate concretely the subject 
of reverberation, and its dependence on absorption It would 
be a mistake to suppose that an absorbent is always desirable, 
or even when desirable that its position isa matter of no con- 
sequence. 

While the logical order of considering the conditions con- 
tributing to or interfering with distinct hearing would be that 
employed above, it so happens that exactly the reverse order is 
preferable from an experimental standpoint. By taking up the 
subject of reverberation first, it is possible to determine the co- 
efficients of absorption and reflection of various kinds of wall 
surface, of furniture and draperies and of. an audience. The 
investigation of reverberation is now, after five years of experi- 
mental work, completed, and an account will be rendered in 
the following papers. Some data have also been secured on 
the other topics and will be published as soon as rounded into 
definite form, 


THE NEW BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


A REPORT of the advisory committee appointed to inquire 
into the best manner of providing for scientific and com- 
mercial training respectively in connection with the new 
University of Birmingham has appeared. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and an anonymous donor each promised a gift of 
50,000/. towards the establishment of these two departments. 
The question has been exhaustively considered in all its aspects, 
one feature of the investigation being a visit of inspection to 
colleges and universities in the United States and Canada by 
Mr. George Kenrick and Professors Poynting and Burstall. 
The committee have also made themselves acquainted with the 
facilities existing in various colleges and universities of England 
for the teaching of science in its application to industries. In 
their opinion no such teaching, complete as they contemplate it 
and as it must be if it is to be successful, exists in any 
college in Great Britain. This, they add, encourages them 
to believe that a really complete technical college would 
not only be of use to the industries of the district, but. would 
attract a number of students from a much larger area. The 
first object in view has been the teaching of science in its 
application to industry, coupled with such technical instruction 
in handicrafts as will enable the students to complete their 
course in the University itself The committee recommend 
that the facilities alréady provided in Mason University College 
should be supplemented by chairs of mining, metallurgy, en- 
gineering and applied chemistry. The scheme they submit 
contemplates the introduction of a complete equipment for the 
treatment of metals by heat and a small plant tor treatment by 
electricity, as well as the necessary outfit for testing metals. 
Shops would be provided for manual training, and it is recom- 
mended that the machines used should be of the best and most 
modern type of English, American and foreign manufacture. 
The committee further recommend the acquisition of 
25 acres of land in the outskirts of Birmingham on which to 
build the University, their estimate of the total cost being 
155,000/. The cost of maintenance, including staff, is put at 
10,4507. per annum. On an estimate of 200 day students at 
55¢. a year each there would be a surplus of 550/. The cost 
of the education given in the existing institution would, how- 
ever, remain to be provided. The advisory committee submit 
an elaborate scheme of commercial education, the adoption of 
which would entail an outlay of 6,o00/. for building and equip- 
ment, and 2,200/, per annum for staff. The deputation to the 
United States and Canada report that in America subdivision 
of subjects and specialisation in teaching 1s carried much 
further than with us: They express admiration alike for the 
high ideal of scientific education which is the aim in American 
universities, and for the enthusiasm in all classes which 
renders it possible to approach so near that ideal) Every- 
where, they say, they found evidence that the wealthier citizens 
realise the importance of University education, and encourage 
the universities by generous gifts, and everywhere, both by 
teachers and students, these gifts are being used for higher 
learning and research. 


/ 
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The will of Mr. John Giles, architect, of 28 Craven Street, 
Strand, and Highfield, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight, who died 
on February 20 last, has been proved in London by Mr. James 
White, LL.D., Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E C., and Mr. 
John Gough, architect, Walton-on-Thames, by whom the testa- 
tor’s estate is entered at 25,506/. by ates 
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RICHBOROUGH CASTLE. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Edwin Freshfield says :—Some 
I seven or eight years ago a few noblemen and gentlemen, 
headed by the late Archbishop Benson and the present Bishop 
of Bristol, arranged for the acquiring of the site of Richborough 
Castle, with a view to its preservation. 
is about a mile and a half to two miles from Sandwich. 

I was one of those who were privileged to contribute. I 
drove over there yesterday from Dover to see what had been 


done. I do not think it was an inappropriate day for a sightseer, | 


and I arrived there about half-past two in the afternoon. 

The site has been very carefully and most effectually 
enclosed by a good and sufficient iron railing, and one very 
difficult, if not impossible, to climb over. The enclosure was 
well cared for and there were some sheep feeding within it, 
and.a good collection of cocks and hens. There seemed to be 
a habitation just within the west entrance. In the days before 
the acquisition a civil little damsel who lived in a cottage not 
far from the western entrance provided candles to enable 
visitors to see the extraordinary underground passage in the 
enclosure, 
inhabitant of this cottage, who regretted her inability to. assist 
me, as the keys were kept by a person who lived in Fisher 
Gate, Sandwich, to whom she recommended me to. address 
myself. I told her I had come from London and was not 
likely to come there again, and, moreover, had no time to go 
to Sandwich. She said she believed the custodian had been 
there, but had. gone home, and so I went home without being 
able to get in. There are three substantial cottages within 
150 yards of the ruin, a substantial farmhouse not very much 
further off, and a vate-keeper on the South-Eastern Railway 
hard by, 


It does seem very strange that some arrangement could. 


not be made for the keys to be kept within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the ruin. Personally, I suppose it is immaterial to 
me, as I do not think I shall have an opportunity of visiting 
the ruin again. But, as I said, I do not think Easter Tuesday 
is an unreasonable day for a holiday-maker to visit Richborough, 
and I do not think half-past two o’clock an unreasonable hour 

I should not trouble you with this letter if I knew whom 
else to write to. If it is a question of funds I should. be very 
happy to contribute something to make the ruin more acces- 
sible. I was particularly anxious to photograph a part of the 
interior wall and failed in the object of my visit, which was not 
mere curiosity. I was at the moment very angry and disposed 
to envy the sheep and the cocks and hens, but on reflection I 
considered that if Iwas inside I should be wishing myself out 
again, for it must be said, to the credit of those who built the 
fence, that it is most admirably suited to keep those who are 
outside out and that which is inside in, which is something. 

Canon Routledge, hon. sec. to the Trustees, says :— 

Iam sure I may say, on behalf of the Trustees, that we 
all extremely regret that Mr. Edwin Freshfield was unable to 
gain admittance to Richborough Castle on Tuesday last 


The “civil little damsel” to whom he alludes (and who is- 


still our custodian) was obliged to leave when her father-in- 
law gave up the neighbouring farm, and to live in Sandwich, 
as the Trustees are unable to hire any cottage near the castle 

She attends, however, daily from 11 AM. to 7 PM during 
the months of May, June, July, August and September | There 
are so few visitors during the rest of the year that she only 
goes up to Richborough occasionally, or when specially 
summoned. 

She was present, I believe, the whole of: Easter Monday, 
but I suppose that she left early on Tuesday, as no visitors had 
appeared up to two o’clock. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Freshfield will be able, on some 
future occasion, to photograph a part of the interior wall ; and 
if he, or any one else interested in antiquities, will communicate 
te me beforehand their desire to visit the castle at any time 
outside the months when the custodian attends there regularly, 
I will endeavour to secure that admission 1 is granted to them. 


ELECTRICITY AND ENGINEERING. 


(Ee: Monday Sir W. H. Preece delivered the “ James 
. Forrest” Lecture at the’ Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, on “ The Relations between 
Electricity and Engineering ” He said that electricity was 
only one of the many forms of energy. It was purely 
mechanical in its effects, requiring matter to render it evident 
to the senses, and was essentially a dynamical agent in the 
hands of the engineer to carry out his duties. It enabled him 
to direct energy to great distances, and there to apply force at 
will The electric current had proved to be a powerful agent 
to break up crude materials into their useful and useless con- 
Stituents. The electro-chemical industries of the world were 
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Richborough Castle 


Finding the entrance gate locked, I applied to the. 
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Flectsoy plating’ was one ‘of the” Bete 
factures of Sheffield and Birmingham, while the decompe 
bath and the arc furnace were revolutionising many indu 
By means of electricity they had bridged the ocean and 
hilated space. Telegraphy was now established in their h 
and had become part of their daily life, not only in the) 
domestic circles, but in their urban requirements and in thei) 
business relations. The regulation of the ever-growing t 
on their railways and the safety of passengers was also s 
by means of electricity. The telegraph not only placed 
manager of the line in communication with every station 
his system, but electric signals controlled the motion 
train. The experience gained at Crewe during ap 
about twelve months from the working of a signa 
containing about sixty levers had been’ such as to ju 
confidence and the extension of the system. Wireles 
graphy had made but small progress, owing to the simple 
that the demands for its services were so few. There w. 
commercial business in it. The economy and efficiency ¢ 
distributing power over mills, factories and workshops by ele 
tricity, instead of by shafting, gearing and _belts, were so_ 
nounced that the change was being effected in every c 
with great rapidity, For traction purposes electricit 
made gigantic strides. In the United States tramway 
ing by its means had become practically universal. Ir 
United Kingdom it was making rapid way, and in conne 
with electric lighting was giving great economical res 
Electric tramways were also growing apace, and a 
attempt was being made by the Metropolitan railways to. 
the existing line in such a way as not to interfere witht 
existing traffic, or even with the permanent way. The 
mobile car.of the future had not yet seen the light, but, 
opinion, it would be electrical. With reference to electrici 
war, a strong contingent of electrical engineers, unde 
command of Major Crompton, bad volunteered for ser’ 
South Africa, and it was strongly hoped that they would soon 
good accounts of their performances at the front. The battle 
was the home of electricity. As regards sanitation, it helped 
much in obtaining pure air, pure water, pure food, pur 
pure dwellings and pure bodies, which were the panacea 
health and comfort. As to the practical development 
electricity in the future, the lesson which he had learned | 
that the only thing which occurred was the unexpected. — 
could scarcely hope for new sources of energy to be disco 
but there were existing ones which had not been touche 
When the evil day arrived for our coal supplies to give o 
would perhaps be possible by the aid of electricity t 
the heat of the sun and the tides of the ocean, and a 
thermo-electric appliances to convert the lost enerey oe 
earth’s interior into some useful electric form. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by 
Bramwell, a vote of thanks was accorded to os lecture: 


GENERAL. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of wales, Gani 
of English Freemasons, has been pleased to appoint Mr. | 
L. Florence, of 13 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, to the 
of Grand Superintendent of Works for the ensuing year, 
the third year in succession that this office has been cont 
Epes him. A 


An International. Conprene of ‘Theatrical Art 
held at the Paris mts from July 27 to 31, 


Champs-Elysées to-morrow, and on 1 Sunday they wil 
to the public. 


The Local Government Board are bent to issu 
authorising the Metropolitan Asylums Board to expe 
sum of 257,100/, on the erection of the Joyce Green 
and to obtain the amount by a loan repayable as to 
in thirty years, and as to 11,100/, in fifteen years. 


A New Musée has been erected in Nantes fromt 
of M. Josse. A valuable collection of paintings has been ace 
especially the French schools of the seventeenth and eigh' 
centuries. One salle is occupied with the works of ae 


Luminais and Paal Baudry. ‘ 


Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are t 
designs for the chancel in Buckley Church, Flintshire 
to be a memorial of the late Mr. Gladstone. 


A Biography of the late Sir John. F owler, 
engineer for the Metropolitan and District : Rail 
one of the engineers ot the Forth. Bridge, has been 
Mr. Thomas Mackay, and will shortly be feasts? 
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‘It is not expected that M. Barrrey’s inquiry into the 
“causes of the fall of the footbridge over the Avenue des 
‘Suffren, in Paris, on Sunday last, will elicit any unantici- 
pated evidence. M. GrorGES Deprir, architect, acts as 
Me technical assessor. The bridge was incomplete, for it 
was intended to support the platform not only by slight 
piers of concrete and steel (béton armé), but also by a sort 
of cable of like materials. The footbridge would then 
‘resemble a combination of an ordinary platform bridge and 
a suspension bridge. Whether the cable would add much 
to the strength of the structure, which was nearly 60 feet in 
span, remains to be discovered ; but we may give the 
benefit of the doubt to the designers. Moreover, it is only 
fair to recall that when Rosert STEPHENSON proposed the 
employment of iron tubes over the Menai Straits, to form 
the present Britannia Bridge, he contemplated the use of 
" great iron chains to increase the safety, and it was through 
belief in that means of support authority was given to con- 
‘struct the bridge. The footbridge was to be tested on 
Monday last, if the catastrophe had not occurred. Itisalso 
to be noted that the work was done without the aid of a 
contractor, under the direction of M. Gatrron, the 
architect for the great globe, with which the footbridge was 
to communicate. The absence of a contractor usually 
“means deprivation of skilled foremen and employment of 
workmen without experience. Apparently the architect did 
not enter into calculations for the strength of the structure, 
but trusted to those furnished by the engineer to the 
Inventor of the system, which is a Hungarian ‘combination 
of concrete and steel netting. There can be no question 
that the materials were of excellent quality, but it is open 
_to speculation whether sufficient time was allowed for the 
concrete to set. The grounds of the Exhibition now afford 
too many examples of that “sweaty haste” of which 
SHAKESPEARE speaks. To serve a political purpose the 
Exhibition was opened prematurely, and it is not to be 
expected that the completion will be carried out. as 
efficiently and systematically as is desirable. Concrete is 
unlike stone, timber, or iron; it requires time fora thorough 
consolidation, and experts alone are competent to decide 
when it has attained its proper consistency. But as time 
cannot be bought there is risk attending all the Exhibition 
buildings in which concrete has been used. From the 
Circumstances under which the bridge was constructed it 
will be difficult to fix the responsibility for its safety. 


_ Tue last years of MicHaEL Munkacsy, who died this 
week, were, as is well known, spent in an asylum, and his 
removal from this world is not, therefore, to be regretted. 
Few artists have lived under stranger contrasts. During 
the early years of his life he was among the poorest of the 
poor. But when a medal was awarded to him from the 
Paris Salon of 1870 for his Zast Hours of a Man condemned 
to Death, his countrymen, and it might be said all Europe, 
regarded him as a genius whose works were to be secured 
‘at any cost. His pictures were purchased before they were 
‘completed. A correspondent of Zhe Architect twenty 
‘years ago described an interview with Munkacsy. His 


‘house was said to suggest the feudal castle of a magyar ; | 


‘the attention of a visitor was bewildered by the number of 
‘Precious objects which were to be seen on all sides. The 
‘artist. was described as conveying the expression of 
a man of iron; strength and will were united, qualities 
‘without which he could not have struggled so_ vic- 
toriously against the obstacles in his early years. As 
a tule his pictures were tragic. Milton dictating “ Para- 
dise Lost” to his Daughter won the greatest success, 
but the incident is a sad one. His Christ before Pilate and 
his Crucifixion are also among the pictures which have 
appealed to all the world. His countrymen could not 
always neglect an artist who had increased the artistic 
renown of Hungary. He was tempted to abandon his 
eee country and to undertake the office of Inspector- 
General of Fine Arts at Buda-Pesth. But he had scarcely 
undertaken the office before disease crept into his brain, 
ind he became helpless and hopeless in the prime of life. 
‘He sacrificed his life to’ art, for it is a fact he was 
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content to live in his studio from year to year with no more 
exercise than was to be found at his easel. He had many 


admirers in England, and it is to be regretted that there is 
no work from his hand in any of our public collections. 


SECTION 150 of the Public Health Act gives authority 
for ordering owners of private streets to perform certain 
works within a specified time. Before the notice is given 
the surveyor is to prepare plans and estimates. If the 
order is not carried out the urban authorities may execute 
them, and recover the cost summarily from the owners in 
proportion to the frontage of the several proprietors. It 
would appear, therefore, that the power of an urban authority 
is limited, and that the object of the Act is to enforce the 
execution of necessary works by owners of property, who are 
generally disposed to do less than is demanded of them. 
But when an owner has carried out works on a larger scale 
than that of the urban standard what action can be taken 
by the authority ? - This was the issue which was tried in the 
Court of Appeal on Monday in the case ROBERTSON 27. 
the Mayor and Corporation of Bristol. The plaintiff sought 
an injunction to prevent the Corporation from meddling with 
Robertson Road, which he had laid out. According to the 
local regulation the carriageway should be 24 feet wide, 
with two footways each 6 feet wide. The plaintiff laid out 
a road with a carriageway of 30 feet, and the footways were 
each 7 feet 6 inches wide, or, in other words, the piaintiff’s 
road was g feet wider than the normal width of the road. 
Believing that they could rearrange a road under the 
section we have quoted, the Corporation proposed to 
diminish the width of the footways to 6 feet, and thus to 
increase the width of the roadway. The plaintiff applied 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants. Mr. Justice 
GRANTHAM, when the action came before him, decided that 
under Section 150 an urban authority can deal with a road 
or street in any way which is conducive to the public 
interest. The Court of Appeal decided in favour of the 
plaintiff. It was held that Section 150 empowered the 
authority to perform certain works, but there was no power 
given to alter the proportions of a street after plans had 
been deposited and approved. The case is, therefore, of 
interest not only to local authorities, but to owners of 
building estates and authorities. 


It is to be hoped the fire in Ottawa will not interfere 
with the progress of building in other parts of Canada, for 
it was anticipated that in many of the towns, and especially 
in Toronto, this year would be remarkable for the quantity 
and the quality of the building work which was to be 
executed. In Toronto the supply of materials was not 
equal to the demand. One firm declared that in architec- 
tural luxuries, as they might be termed, people were taking 
much more interest than in former years. Both in business 
and residential architecture this was the case, and the im- 
proved tastes were reacting throughout the whole trade. 
‘The demand for a superior class of materials had grown, 
but a catastrophe like that at Ottawa may dishearten 
people and leavg them to think that building is governed by 
fatalities which are not to be overcome. ‘The depression, if 
any, cannot endure ; the instinct to advance would over- 
come all obstacles, and the principal effect may be to call 
increased attention to the quality of the materials used. 


THE architects of Paris attached more than usual 
importance to the competition between new_ buildings 
which was to take place this year. A great many rich 
proprietors from the provinces, it was expected, would 
visit the capital, and the authors of the successful buildings 
were likely to receive commissions from them. The col- 
lection of drawings and photographs sent to the Hétel de 
Ville is larger than usual. It is not improbable, however, 
that the competition for 1900 may have to be abandoned. 
Unusual delay has arisen in forming a jury. When the 
necessary number of municipal councillors were szlected an 
election took place in Paris, and one of the jurymen was 
rejected by his constituents. It will therefore be necessary 
to constitute a new jury. There are so many subjects to 
occupy attention in Paris at present, there may be a much 
longer delay before that event is accomplished. M. 
BouvarpD and M. SANGER, the representatives of archi- 
tecture, cannot act without the presence of representatives 
of the municipality. 


232 
~R HITECTURe AT THE ROYA ACADEMY. I 
AINTING and sculpture in the Academy this year 
orm not only an attractive but an excellent exhibition. 
It would hardly be creditable if architecture were below the 
average T’o the general public the contents of the Archi- 
teétural Room may not offer much interest. But there can 
be'no doubt about the! skull seen in many of the designs. 
The drawings are well arranged. A frieze in two parts, 
Pompeiian in style, representing the Attic Months, by Mr. 
J. S, Bans, at once attracts: thc eye on entering, and the 
two drawings serve as pendants for an enlargement of part 
of Mr. BELCHER’s design for the new building for the 
Eastern Telegraph Company at Finsbury Pavement. In 
the centre of another wallis a large drawing of the Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington, designed by Mr. 
Aston Wess. Mr. BryDON has a drawing of the Circular 
Court in ‘the new Government offices. Mr. CoLicutr 
has an important building for Lloyd’s Register. © Mr. 
NorRMAN SHAW, in Conjunction with Messrs. WILLINK 
& THICKNESSE, is represented by a drawing of Parr’s 
Bank, Liverpool. Mr. Jackson sends a view of new 
buildings for the University of Cambridge. Messrs 
ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES show a drawing of a house and 
one of a‘hall. A remarkable design bears the name of 
Mr. JoHN Kortera, which could hardly have appeared at a 
more inopportune time, for the subject is “ An ideal town 
to the entrance of the proposed submarine English and 
French tunnel.” Although the millennium must have 
arrived to allow of the. erection of such a work, yet there 
can be'no doubt that the designer is skilled, and architects 
will appreciate it, as well as two’ sheets of ‘architectural 
studies by him. It also deserves to be noted that in 
sélecting drawings the customary limitations have not been 
respected. Several of the ‘exhibitors appear in the Academy 
for the first time, and London has not been allowed to 
obtain a monopoly of the wall space, For several reasons, 
therefore, the exhibition’ is interesting. There is also a 
larger number of drawings exhibiting practised skill, and 
neither among the pen drawings nor those in colour can we 
perceive so many weak attempts as were allowed to pass in 
former years. 

Ii we follow the order of the catalogue we first meet 
with drawings by Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES, 
“Holwell, Herts,” is a:big house but with a plainness 
that in this case suggests repose. Large pilasters are used 
instead of quoins at the angles, and oval ceils-de-boeuf are 
introduced in the gables, The house indicates the control 
which has been exercised rather commonly this year. 
There is not so much disturbance froma large number of 
ornamental details as was in vogue a few years ago. The 
title, “ Hall Screen, Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester,” does 
not do justice to the second drawing. 
elaborately carved, but there are also a staircase and window 
recesses. The treatment is Jacobean, and the view could 
be introduced in ‘‘ Nash” without appearing out of place. 
Mr. W. Davipson’s “Proposed House in the North of 
Scotland ” is small, with white walls and green slating ; care is 
taken to introduce the corbee steps to give character. 
Cottage-type houses continue to be attractive. and examples 
of them come from Mr. J. C. Perkin, Mr. ATKIN BERRY, 
Mr. T. Davipson and Mr. H. D. Bryan. Mr. CuTLrEr’s 
“Ttahan Hospital, Queen Square,” is reminiscent of the 
Bloomsbury of the eighteenth century. The pilasters are 
carricd through the two storeys, and a small dome suggests 
Italy and that a chapel forms part of the building. The 
‘*‘Proposed Church, Newcastle-on Tyne,” -by Mr. G. W. 
WaRD, 1s most interesting, although purists would say 
established precedents are. not followed.. There is no 
steeple, and much else that is supposed to be necessary is 
omitted. But, modern as it is, we see a respect for 
Mediaeval symbolism, and we suppose it is as orthodox as 
any of the ordinary types. ‘‘ Martin’s Bank, Bromley,” by 
Mr. Ernest NewTon, records the date of the foundation 
as.1558, and although the style is not sixteenth century, 
there is an old-world grace about the building which is 
pleasing. The lower part is of stone, the windows are curved 
1, plan, and in the upper storey is some ornamental railing. 
“the Medical Schools, Cambridge,” by Mr. E. S. Prior, 
are as severe as if they ,typified Science. The entrance is 
at one end, and the whole front, therefore, appears to be 
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tion of Wester Kames. Tower, Isle of Bute.” 


| the effect. In the “Music Room at 1 Cadogan Place,” 


tower at Grenelle which expresses from its height 


‘character, 


The screen is” 


character. 


devoted to lecture-rooms and laboratories. Mr. T. 
Jackson’s “* Cambridge Buildings” consist of a geolog 
museum, a law library and a law school. ‘The library ist 
most important ; very tall narrow windows are employe 
and ornament is-introduced to a moderate extent . betwee 
them. The lower story consists .of bold arches. 
drawing by Mr. R. W. Scuuttz shows eA 2 
It isa 
example of a Scottish keep with a projecting turret; t 


stcne employed, from its variety of colour, adds much 


Messrs. GREEN & AppotTt, timber has been largely em 
ployed forming the flat ceiling and the panelled walls, — 
‘24 Duke Street, Piccadilly,” by Mr. G. A. Lanspowne 
in many other works on the walls, colour effect 
sought after by using a variety of materials ; in this ca 
yellow, white and green are marked, and the success of 

attempt xives hope of a reform in the dingy streets 0 
metropolis. The ‘‘ Design for Art Galleries, Bradford,” 
Mr. T. Davison, shows a row of severe windows, with sem 
circular arches, on the ground storey. ‘The wall above i 
relieved by medallions and pilasters, while on top is a: 
trade. Garden design is now in «favour. “A . 
Garden,” by Mr. TANNER, jun., shows seats and clippe 
trees, a colonnade and statuary. Messrs. Mem & JENNISC 
have a couple of roadside inns which are picturesque 
owe not a little to the skill of the draughtsman. 


is another large plain mansion ; bay windows flank 
entrance, but otherwise, Symmetry is not insisted on. Mr 
R. P WHELLOCK, in ‘‘A Scheme for the Supply of 
for London,” shows by geological sections the feasibilit 
utilising an artesian weli. In work of the kind the impo 
part is below the earth ; but in Paris there is avery hand 


greatness of the undertaking. The structure shown i 
drawing might serve for.a’small town, and in that c 
could. be considered as appropriate and as well Cesi 
but it has not the dimensions we expect in all metrop 
works. ‘The Retreat, Lakenhead,” by Mr. A. 
PRENTICE, is another colour experiment, and the so 
greys and browns are in keeping with the name o 
house. The site for the restaurant designed by Mr. 
Hack has a very narrow frontage, on which no more | 
what might be called a strip of a house can be erec 
The building is treated in an almost coquettish mani 
and the variety shown throughout gives a festive cha 
to it. We suppose “ Inholmes,” by Mr. R. W. Scuu 
a restoration, for the house has the genuine eld fas 
Messrs. BryAN & Rosperts’s “ Boys’ S 
and Master’s Residerice at Exeter” is of eighte 
century type, but a-+more ‘consistent group — ni 
have been formed - out of it. “The Fir 
Cottages, Todmorden,” by Mr. J. HorsFatt, have” 
barrack-like character which is adopted in many t 

Mr. R. BLoMFIELD’s ‘‘ Design for a House in New Yc 
will not appear out of place in some quarters of that 
It is really more English than the ordinary colonial t 
dwelling. It belongs to a period, say the beginning 
century, when Italian rather than Dutch models were p 
ferred. The hall is large and dignified; the windo 
long and separated by three-quarter pillars united by 
on first floor, circular eeils-de-boeuf are employed. 
“Design for a Village Church ona Hill Slope,” by Mr 
OLDACRE, shows the tower in front which is approache 
steps, but the building has a massiveness as if it woul 
at some time to resist a pressure from the hillside. 
TEMPLE Moore’s “Church, Sledmere Park” pr 
handsome screen to our view, with a pulpit 
which is approached by. stairs, and a side chi 
whole forms a picturesque interior. In the 
for a New Chancel, St. Paul’s, Bermondsey,” Mr. 
employs colour with much skill and judgment, fig 
saints are introduced and. the whole. details are) refi 
In the “Organ Screen. and Choir Sea 
Tintagel,” Mr. F. GLENNiE employs massive and sevel 
forms; wood, we suppose, is plentiful in the district, as th 
parts are of very liberal dimensions. Mr. JamEs Ranse 
‘House at Leicester” shows a more ponderous chim 
than is to be found even in Sussex; colour is: suggest 
but the drawing does not make it clear how so muc 
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 ¥ 5 obtained. 
A; Ny Mr. J. H. Garry, ashlar is used in the lower part with 
A brick arranged in stripes above; the building is finished 
“with a very high gable. A “ House at Wembley Hill,” by 
~ Messrs. Gipson, CLarKE & WARWICK, almost approaches 
- ¢he cube in form; a dial is introduced over the door and 
‘shutters protect the. windows. Mr. PRENTICE, 


who is in force this year, in his “ Entrance Gates and 
cee” has an excellent group; the plain columns are 
large enough to give effect without appearing ostentatious. 
- Only a part of Mr. P. H. Warson’s view of “Lea Park ” is 
exhibited, but it indicates much variety in the central part, 
of which a tower is a principal feature; a balustraded 
_ approach from its. arrangement adds novelty to the mansion. 
‘Messrs. Harrison & Warp in their ‘‘ House at Warling- 
ham” have evidently adapted the exteriur to the plan, and 
symmetry is therefore out of place. By carrying up the 
aot of the porch to the upper roof quaintness and colour 
‘are obtained. ‘ King’s College School, Wimbledon,” by 
Messrs BANisTER FLETCHER &- Sons, is in late Gothic. 
‘The chapel is in the centre, but it has not been emphasised 
by height, and consequently the front is suggestive of a 
terrace. There is reason for the arrangement, which is 
economical, and not suggestive of expenditure for the sake 
~ of mere effect. 
__ The “ Design for the Hall of a Country House,” by Mr. 
G. BAILEY, is to be|carried out in stained deal and lacquered 
_ copper. Square timber predominates, the exception being the 
_ timber arches; it might be supposed that the effect is 
_ monotonous, but it does not appear so in the. drawing. 


¥ 


_ The “ House at Weymouth Park,” by Messrs, Niven & 
- WicciEswortn, has three principal windows, which are 
alike in design although on. different levels ; on the first 
floor the ends of the facade are emphasised by means of 
: square pillars. The ‘ House at Willenhall Park, Barnet,” 
_ by Mr. G. D. Martin, could easily be converted into a 
_ chapel; part of the roof is very deep and it is carried up 
from the porch. In “St. Stephen’s National Schools,” by 
Mr. A. T. Botton, there is more variety than is to be 
observed in the average Board school, but one thinks with 
alarm of young children having to ascend to the great 
height at which the additional storey is built. In ‘A 
_ House at Hendon” Mr. GEoRGE HORNBLOWER has 
been careful to avoid monotony; an octagonal turret 
_ is an interesting feature, and the lattice-work in the 
balcony is not wanting in merit. Designs for a 
church at Barnsley have been contributed by Mr. 
. esha Mr. Nicuoitson and Mr. Corvette. In 
the first there is no vicarage, but the others make it a 
part of the design, Mr. NicHoLson introduces a slight 
_ tower as well as a churchyard cross. Mr. TRINNELL has 
been as economical as possible, and his design has many 
excellent features. The ‘“ Design for a Facade of a Military 
Museum,” by Mr. J. E. Spain, might have been by a 
French architect. Ashlar is used for the lower storey and 
red and white bricks for the walls above. The roof is 
_ formed as a cupola, surmounted with the figure of Victory. 
The “ Design for the Plumstead Municipal Buildings,” by 
Messrs. Hatt, Cooper & Davis, obtained second prize. 
_ All the facades differ, and on that account the design may 
have been considered as too costly for adoption. ‘The 
- Grange, Totteridge,” by Mr. NicuHotson, is of red 
brick of a rather sombre colour. The same material is 
employed in the conservatory, which in consequence 
appears more heavy than is. needful. Mr. JT. H. 
_ Mawson shows some designs for gardens, which are 
all of the formal type. Mr. Buckets “Club House 
for the Wingham Golf Club ” is the usual long low building 
consistently carried out; the windows and porch form a 
continuous line. The “Study for a» Pulpit,” by Mr. C. E. 
Powe, is less severe than the majority of structures of that 
class. At the back the Crucifixion is introduced with a 
series of ornamental panels; so. much lightness might be 
_ out of place, but its execution ought to be attempted as an 
experiment. The “Design for the Town Hall, Clitherve,” 
shows one of those very steep inclines which are so 
‘difficult to successfully treat, especially when the site is at 
the junction of two similar streets. Messrs., Briccs & 
_ WotsTENHOLME: have made the outline of the building at 


_the end semicircular, and have imparted a massiveness to 


; 


at by-which: the customary. effect of appearing to slip is 


rah 
ae 


In the “ Proposed Offices, West Hartlepool,” , 
| Walworth,” by Mr. NICHOLSON, suggests that timber is largely 


overcome. The “ Design for ,Refitting Mission Church, 


employed; colours and embroidered stuffs enhance the 
effect. Mr. E. B. WetTenuaty has adopted a circular 
mount for his drawing, and by that means a contrast to the 
rigid lines of a “‘ House at Pinner” is secured. A part only 
of the building is seen, but that suggests excellent grouping. 
Mr. A. KEen’s “ Edge Hill, Limpsfield,” is another of the 
cottage type of houses. Messrs. Harrison & WARD, in 
‘‘e32 Maddox Street,” have made the most of a narrow 
frontage; parts of the design are suggestive of Venice, and 
the building will form an excellent contrast to those which 
are near it, 


THE OTTAWA FIRE, 

HE Canadians have shown so much patriotism::in 
supporting Great Britain in the South African 
struggle, the intelligence of the fire in Ottawa and. its 
suburb Hull, which occurred on Thursday in last week, has 
caused more concern than is. usual. In Canada, as well as 
in the United States, conflagrations are not rare, and there 
have been Canadian fires in which life and property were 
sacrificed on a portentous scale. But in the latest case, as 
we have just said, there are more reasons for sympathy than 
formerly existed. (es oan 

It is well, however, to :anderstand that in, North 
America large fires in buildings are regarded differently 
from what they are. in this country. In the American 
comic papers the fire. which is destructive of buildings isia 
constant source of inspiration for jokes. It is taken for 
granted that houses are erected in order to be quickly 
destroyed, and- both proprietors and tenants make their 
arrangements with a view to that result becoming profitable 
to them. The business of insurance companies is con 
ducted on a more daring plan than that which is adopted 
in England. Apparently it is a. most risky business, but 
English offices are not afraid to.take a share in it. ‘The 
Ottawa fire will, it is understood, give rise to many claims 
in this country, but as losses and gains are calculated on a 
large scale, we suppose the latest calamity will not, make 
much difference to the shareholders in any of the offices. 
So long as it is possible to be made secure against all 
financial mishaps, flimsy houses -will be erected and cata- 
strophes will occur. 

It should also be remembered that American businesses, 
if successful, are usually of quick growth, and in the build- 
ings present rather than future necessities are considered. 
Both engineering and building construction have been 
guided by a similar principle, which is immediate profit. 
People often wonder why so few English railways pay more 
than 5 per cent., and the dividends of a great many 
companies are of a far less amount. In America’ larger 
profits prevail. The difference is not entirely owing. to 
traffic, but rather to the opposite methods of construction, 
The American railways were for many years constructed in 
as cheap a way as engineers and directors could devise, 
whilst the English railways were built as if they were to 
exist for centuries without change. American buildings, 
like American railways, have been completed as i! merely 
to serve for temporary purposes. In industrial buildings 
this is especially the case. A large tract of ground is 
secured, one or two sheds are put up. If business increases 
two or three more are added, and so expeditious construc- 
tion goes on ‘ad infinitum,” or, to be more exact, until all 
the available space is occupied. It is sufficient to.look at 
the illustrations of any great industrial works in order to 
discover how fragile and liable to destruction are manu- 
factories which may have a universal reputation. Of. late 
years efforts have been made by the authorities to secure 
more substantial walls and floors, but the ease with which 
buildings supposed to be fireproof are destroyed in 
America testifies that much laxity is allowed in the inter- 
pretation of by-laws. . 

When we learn that one company in Hull possessed 
forty factories and employed a couple of thousand men 
and women, we can realise how, much work can be done 
in buildings which to English. eyes seem to be like the 
huts employed in military manoeuvres. The forty ‘actories 
were easily destroyed, but the: expedition with which 
substitutes for them can arise,' like an exhalation, is an 
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advantage which is as commendable to the Canaiian as to: 


the American mind. The people who are thrown out of 
employment can realise that they have to suffer for a brief 
period only, and it is quite possible they would prefer 
timber buildings corresponding with those the flames have 
overcome rather than factories constructed of enduring 
materials and possessing architectural character. In fact, 
it is a general belief in America that towns or districts made 
up of unsafe buildings have more of the go-ahead character 
and bring more wealth to all connected with them than 
those in which venerable houses are to be discovered. 
Prosperity is expected to arrive immediately, if at all, and 
the buildings which are provided suggest anxiety to have 
accommodation ready whenever the fickle goddess arrives. 
It is, therefore, vain to expect that such destruction as has 
oceurred at Ottawa and Hull will do much to alter the 
character of American construction. The whole system of 
manufactures will have to be changed before there is an 
approach towards the system of construction which has to 
be adopted in England, France and Germany. But. the 
present calamity has brought suffering which demands 
relief, and the Lord Mayor of London recognised the desire 
of the country when on Monday he opened a fund to aid 
the people of Ottawa. 

The system, or rather want. of system, which is accepted 
in America would be entirely out of place in this country. 
‘Happily, the by-laws in most towns are an obstacle to the 
adoption of inflammable materials alone in buildings. But 
“we are not without our own dangers. The paper which 
Mr, C. E. Goap read before the Insurance Institute at 
Manchester, and which is published by the British Fire 
“Prevention Committee, suggests the risks that still dwell 
among us. The conflagrations described as occurring 
during the last ten years in London are those of Charter-. 
“house Square, St. Mary Axe, Old Bailey and Fleet Lane, 
Tabernacle Street, Finsbury ; Bermondsey Leather Market 
»(2), Minories, South- West India Docks, Charlotte and 
Leonard Streets, Finsbury, Cripplegate. In the first case 
the fire extended over a good wall ‘on account of the shape 
- of the roof.and the presence of large skylights.” In some 
of the other cases the inflammable nature of the stock was 
the primary cause. At Cripplegate the fire spread from the 
upper floors across the light courts and narrow streets. In 
afire at Nottingham the flames were able to spread through 
the walls in consequence of the wooden joists being built 
through them. At Sheffield a large wooden ventilating 
turret served as a shaft for flames. In Bradford, where the 
damage was from 280,000/. to 300,000/., we are told that 
the-presence of more than the ordinary quantity of joists 
and many pitch-pine uprights aided the spread of the fire. 

Now it is remarkable that Mr. Goap has to admit that 
the spread of fire insurance seems to invite the evident 
want of care that we oftentimes deplore, and his advice is 
“that the insurance companies should exact adequate 
premiums to allow for those disasters which must be ex- 
pected to occur. His words will suggest the modern 
method of considering fires, that is, accepting them as 
inevitable, and turning them to a source of profit instead of 
-a serious loss. We cannot believe that that is a policy 
‘which should be universally adopted. It may suit the 
Americans who are wanting in the power which is called 
inhabitiveness. But in England what seems to be best 
adapted to our nature is to preserve buildings as long as 
possible. The fire at Ottawa can therefore be a lesson to 
us. It will suggest that flames are irresistible when there 
are flimsy materials, and to attain a desirable state of 
security it becomes necessary to employ materials which 
have fire-resisting qualities. There are degrees among 
them, and those who wish to have the nearest approach to 
security must be prepared to pay the prices by which their 
employment will be guaranteed. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before the Institution during the past session:—A George 
Stephenson medal and a Telford premium to Sir Lowthian 
Bell, F.R.S.; Telford medals and premiums to Messrs. H. H. 
Dalrymple- Hay, B. M. Jenkin, F. W. Bidder and F. D. Fox; 
a Watt medal and a Telford premium to Mr. J. Dewrance; a 
Crampton prize to Sir Charles Hartley, and Telford premiums 
to Messrs, C. N. Russell and’R. A. Tatton. 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S © 
EXHIBITION. 
HE catalogue of the summer exhibition of the Royal - 
Society of Paintersin Water-Colours calls attention Oo 
the circumstance that among the exhibitors are Miss 
Maria Harrison, Mr. WittiamM CaLLow and Mr, ‘ 
Haac, three artists who for half a century hav. 
regular exhibitors to its exhibitions. - The preface a 
“The occurrence at the end of the first century of t 
Society’ s career of an event so auspicious—so fraught with 
grateful memories of works bearing the above names. 
have adorned and given distinction to its exhibitions, a 
with pleasant associations of long years of intimate 1 
friendly intercourse—has prompted the Society to place on. 
record in its official publication the expression of. esteem 
and affectionate regard in which Miss Harrison, — 
CaLttow and Mr. Cart Haac are held by their fell 
members.” As the Society was founded on November 0, 
1804, the centenary is not yet reached. The first exhibi 
was opened in 1805 in Lower Brook Street, when 275 d 
ings were hung. It was visited by 12,000 people, and 
sales amounted to -2,860/, In the second year’s ex 
bition the sales fell to 2,5957 . The original mem 
were HILis, PyYNg, SHELLEY, WELLS, NATTES, GILPI 
NICHOLSON, Pocock, and the Brothers Joun and CorNELI 
VARLEY. Afierwards BARRET, CRISTALL, GLOVER, HAVEL 
HoLwortny and Ricaup were elected . by ballot. Grp 
became chairman, SHELLEY treasurer, and HILts 
secretary. A new class of members, called fellow-exhibit 
was constituted prior to the second exhibition. In1 
it was agreed that the number of members should be th 
five. The success attained by the Sociéty did not 
continue. In 1812 the watercolours appeared to b 
little attractive, it was resolved that in the next exhibiti 
paintings in oil-colours should also be admitted. Some < 
the members objected, and in consequence there were 
parties in the Society. Owing to the differences it 
decided, on the eighth anniversary of the first exhibition, 
the Society was to be considered as dissolved.’ It. 
reconstructed in 1813 under the title of the Society 
Painters in Oil and Water-Colours, and the exhibitio 
the two classes of works continued till 1821, when 
exhibition was again confined to water-colours. 
The art has advanced since those days, and the drawin gs 
which were exhibited in the beginning of the century w ald 
appear to be inferior productions if compared with thx 
be seen in the present exhibition. The exhibitions of 
the Society have made it necessary that the original lim 
of the art should be overpassed, and consequ 
effects are attempted which in the first decade of 
nineteenth century would be considered as only suitable 
oil-colours. 
The exhibition of 1900 begins with one of Mr. Hopes 
architectural drawings, Zhe Oldest Part of the Blu 
School, an excellent example of his skill in representi 
buildings, but there are few visitors who will not be 
prised when they see his large drawing, containing a 
figures, called Public Supping at Christ's Hospital. 
refraining from a representation of the tables the menage 
character of the scene is avoided, for the drawing is mail 
a record of those who sat on the dais and witness 
feeding. A difficult task was undertaken by Mr. ity 


even presents a Scotch Seat Da the Banks é the . 
at Kingusste. ‘Mr. W. CALLow has a fine view of D 
Cathedral from the opposite bank of the Wear, a p 
view which always presents an effective prospect; bu 
of his drawings are of Continental subjects and ar 
duced with his old dexterity.» Mr. R. LirrLe shows 
refinement in his Vzgz/ of St. Catherine of Siena— 
kneeling before an altar.’ The contrast between the simple 
dress of black and white and the richly embroidered frontal 
is well marked; the Gothic chapel serves as a suitable bat 
ground. It is a subject that no early member of the Soci 
would have had the courage to attempt. No less charm 
in spirit is his Zn¢ermezzo—a modern and very bright roo 
with a child attempting to play on a piano between h 
mother’s performances. For such subjects’ water-col 
appear particularly suitable. An earl in: ret fea nm 
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| ambitious to appear as anexhibitor, but the Earlof CARLISLE’S 
version of Sister Anne is far above the amateurish level. 
‘His lordship has also a view of Holy /s/and and the grim 
Grenfell’s Tombs, Assuam. Mr. Coitincwoop has been 
~ again successful in his scenes from the Alps. Mr. ALBERT 
Goopwin has no imaginative work this year, but his ver- 
satility is displayed by the variety of the drawings he sends. 
Lincoln, The Bristol Docks, Rye, are contrasted with 
_ Egyptian scenes and two excellent drawings of Berne. Mr. 
7. M.. Rooke has another series of parts of French 
cathedrals drawn in his usual brilliant style, but, ingenious 
Mind richly coloured as is his Phy//is, we doubt if it will be 
as pleasing as his buildings. Sir E. J. PoynTEr’s drawing, 
Helena and Hermia, shows the two Athenian girls from the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” seated on a Classic bench. 
os whole drawing is finished with the elaborateness which 
a as become more marked since the artist’s assumption of 
the presidential office. Sark is coming into favour 
as a painting ground. Mr. Harpwick’s Zhe Coupée 
“represents a part of the rocky coast with great care, 
‘but more effect would have been gained if he were 
‘less painstaking. Mr. Cari Haac shows a drawing of the 
- Amphitheatre of Herodius Atticus and The Olympeium of 


'$ 


Athens, which is interesting both from the subject and as 


4 

& 

a contrast with his Eastern work. There are so many 

_ drawings of architecture this year in the room, it may be 
Beaded that class of subjects is coming into favour. 

ra Haac’s most characteristic work is Zhe Shetk Aghile 
A 


icha, drawn in 1862, a chief so pleasing in appearance he 
Pr night serve as a model foran OTHELLO. The Guard of the 
Camp, by Mr. CLaRENCE WualteE, is a departure from his 
usual subjects, for it represents a gipsy camp left in the 
“charge of a dog. Mr. Crausen’s Gleaners shows two 
children rather than the old women who are usually selected ; 
_ it-might be taken on the moment in the fields, for there is 
nothing stereotyped in the pose of either figure. Mr. 
_ Warertow has four drawings, one being a farm in Provence; 
_ the remainder are English scenes. As they are not hung far 
~ apart they can be compared without difficulty. As suggest- 


S 


“ing the fertility of nature Weston Mi//is the most successful. 
Mr, Brewrnati’s Za Vie de Boheme, showing a pair of 
mountebanks and a perfcrming dog traversing a snow- 
covered country, is one of those pictures which all can 


appreciate. The contrasts are necessarily strong, but they 


Mr. Watter Fietp has made the upper reaches of 
 London’s river his own, and his Sonning-on- Thames is one 
of the most successful of the series. The placid water and 
_ the verdant meadows are characteristic, and unlike what 
can be found in any other part of the country. 

oN The exhibition this summer may not be unusualiy 
interesting or remarkable. ‘The members, we suppose, are 
‘waiting to display their strength when the centenary 
_ arrives, but the majority of the drawings are evidence that 
_ the principles of the founders have not lost their entire 
‘power, and as very many of the lovers of water-colour 
art are those who have long memories, and find a pleasure 
inthinking of past performances, the Society has, there- 

fore, grounds for support which are likely to be enduring. 


LIGHTING FROM PUBLIC 

. ) . SUPPLY. 

_ “THERE has of late years been an extension in the use 
. of arc lamps, due no doubt to their reduced first 
ost and increased reliability, also to the fact of the lower 

_ cost of electric lighting by incandescent than by arc lamps, 
which has always been admitted. For outside lighting the 

are lamp attracts notice, and is consequently superior to 

_ the less conspicuous incandescent lamp for purposes of 

advertising. It is in small sizes that arc lamps lose their 
superiority, but even with arc lamps requirinz,a current of 

only 13 amperes there is a very substantial advantage over 

‘tthe incandescent lamp. _ 

__ In connection with this subject it may first be men- 
tioned that some very important notes were given in a 

_ recent contribution on the subject. to the Institution of 

_ Electrical Engineers, in which the following comparisons of 

_ efficiency of electric arc and incandescent lamps _ were 

_ Mentioned.as a result of tests :— Set 


ELECTRIC ARC 
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are not discordant, and the drawing should be popular. | 
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With an expenditure of 4} unit per hour the following 
illuminations (relative) were obtained :— 


Open type arc lamp, 50 volts . 4 « 100°0 
Enclosed type arc lamp, 110 volts 47°5 
Incandescent lamps, 16 candle-power 310 
Enclosed type arc lamp,’ 250 volts 100 


The arc lamp in its simplest form, which is also the 
most efficient, requires a pressure of 50 volts with a con- 
tinuous current. With an alternating current it is simple 
to change the pressure of supply from 100 or 200 volts to 
30 or 35 as required, but with a continuous current there 
is no simple or even efficient way of doing this. The 
result is that if only one arc lamp is required, and the 
pressure is 200 volts, 150 volts, or three-quarters, must be 
wasted in resistances, which are also expensive in first cost. 
It is therefore desirable for supply authorities to keep down 
the pressure of supply where arc lamps are likely to be used 
extensively. Enclosed arc lamps are now in use which take 
a pressure of 80 volts (on the arc), and may be run on 
100-yolt circuits, but they are undoubtedly less efficient 
than the open type arc. Arc lamps of the enclosed 
type are now also made for use direct on a 200- 
volt supply, but they are admitted to be uneconomical. 


| The higher voltages now in use are, therefore, unfavourable 


to those who do not require to use more than two arc 
lamps, and it is found that, given equal prices for electricity, 
the cost of both incandescent and arc lighting is more with 
a high than a low voltage to the small consumer. 

‘There are many other points to be borne in mind in the 
use of arc lamps. The. placing of lamps, especially arc 
lamps, to obtain the best effect requires very careful con- 
sideration. The continuous-current open-type arc lamp 
throws’ practically no light above the horizon, ze. the 
centre of light, and the light is a maximum usually at an 
angle of about 40 degs. with the horizontal with an open 
type lamp, and about 25 degs. with an enclosed type 
(100 volt) lamp, as will be seen from the table given 
below :— 


Continuous Current. 


Angle with the 
Horizontal Open Type. Enclosed Type. 
(degrees). Candle-power. Candle-power. 
fe) 200 140 
5 260 180 
ite) 425 240 
15 500 350 
18 540 540 
20 610 790 
25 730 1,000 
30 880 820 
35 980 770 
40 1,000 790 
45 920 850 
50 800 goo 
55 640 goo 
foe) 440 800 


In the above table 1,000 is taken as the maximum 
candle-power in any direction. 

Now it does not follow that if the angle 4o degs. from 
the horizontal is projected to the surface to be illuminated 
that the circle so produced around the lamp will be the 
best lighted portion. The amount of illumination on any 
surface is equal to the candle-power and inversely to the 
square of the distance, and also to the angle of the surface 
illuminated. It will be found that the enclosed type lamp 
gives more uniform illumination than the open type, as the 
candle-power is higher in proportion in the direction of the 
greatest distance of the surface. 

Any space may be illuminated by adopting one of two 
courses, namely, by the use of high candle-power lamps 
placed a considerable distance apart, or by low candle- 
power lamps placed near together, but it must be remem- 
bered that by adopting the former course a uniform 
illumination cannot be obtained. Where a comparatively 
low average uniform illumination is required, powerful 
centres of light at long intervals will certainly fulfil the con- 
ditions, but some portions will be very brilliantly illuminated 
and others left dark, and the dark portions will appear to 
the eye even darker than is actually the case by the dazzling 
effect of the brighter portions. 

If a low illumination is desired small current arc lamps 
must be placed fairly near together, but the cost of these 
lamps is as high as the large ones, and they require even 
more attention and careful trimming. The carbons of.. 
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small arc lamps burn more rapidly than those for large 
ones, and for this reason again more attention is required. 
There are on the market some small current arc lamps of 
the open type which burn satisfactorily, but of course the 
above defects are inherent. 

The enclosed arc lamp is, however, rapidly taking the 
place of the open type in places where the illumination 


required is not high, but where it is required to be fairly. 


uniform. The enclosed lamp will burn for from too to 
200 hours without retrimming, and is made in sizes as low 
as 24 amperes at roo volts, requiring energy equal to a 
5-ampere open type arc taking 50 volts. 

So far the continuous Current arc lamp has alone been 
discussed. Alternating current lamps, it may be taken, are 
in all sizes and forms less efficient than the continuous 
current. Further, they throw as much light above the 
horizon as below it, and for that reason reflectors have to 
be used, and after taking into account their inefficiency, 


alternating arc lamps are about half as effective as the 


continuous current type. This relation appears to be fairly 
constant for all sizes of open and enclosed lamps. The 
great advantage, however, of the alternating lamp is that by 
the use of a small, inexpensive and efficient transformer it 
may be supplied with exactly the required voltage without 
waste. 
zoo volts will find the alternating current as cheap as 
continuous, and one requiring an arc lamp with 200 volts 
supply will find the alternating half the cost of the 
continuous current, on account of its being impracticable in 
a small installation to use continuous current transformers, 
as they are inefficient and require a great amount of 
attention. 

In the contribution before referred to the question of 
running arc lamps on 250-volt continuous-current mains 
was considered very thoroughly, but no satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty is found for small installations. For large 
numbers of lamps there is no doubt that the continuous- 
current transformer offers a very satisfactory means of 
economising power, and a very reasonable suggestion is 
made that the supply authorities should place their meters on 
the low voltage or arc circuit, and thus themselves bear the 
loss owing to the inefficiency of the transformer, rendered 
necessary because of the high voltage supplied (to suit their 
own convenience and economise in the cost of mains), but 
which is unsuitable for arc lamps. Unfortunately, it is not 
in the large installations that there is any great difficulty, as 
the lamps can be arranged in groups of five, burning direct 
across the mains, without any loss, the only inconvenience 
being that lamps must be turned on or off in groups of that 
number. 


MR. JAMES MANSERGH, C.E. 


‘EB is with much gratification we are able to announce, says 

the Lancaster Guardian, that Mr. James Mansergh, of 
Westminster, and a native of Lancashire, has been elected 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in succession to 
Sir Douglas Fox. Mr. Mansergh was elected an Associate of 
the Institution in 1859, and in 1873, was made a member. In 
1884 he became a member of the council, and in 1895 a vice- 
president, and now, as intimated, has succeeded to the 
presidential chair, a position which is looked upon as the blue- 
ribbon of the engineering profession all over the world. In 
1882 Mr. Mansergh read before the Institution a paper on the 
subject of “‘The Lancaster Waterworks Extension of 1876.” 
The paper was printed in the “ Minutes of Proceedings,” accom- 
panied by elaborately drawn maps and plans of the watershed 
and works, and drawings of the measuring apparatus and 
other features The paper is a highly elaborate one, giving a 
complete history and description of the works from their 
commencement. The fidelity and fulness of its details, and 
the completeness of the illustrative drawings which accompany 
it, make it of high value and interest. 

_ It will not, we think, be inopportune if on this occasion we 
give some particulars of Mr. Mansergh’s career. He was the 
second son of Mr. John Burkit Mansergh, who was for some 
years a member of the Lancaster Town Council, and a leader 
in many philanthropic movements in the district, his mother 
being, before her marriage, Miss E. Leahy, of Caton. He was 
born April 29, 1834, and received his early education from Mr. 
Willacy, who had his school in Bulk Street, and had amongst 
his scholars the late Sir Edward Frankland, K.C.B., Professor 
Atkinson and others. His next teacher was. Mr. W. H. 
Scallan, who conducted a large school in the building in Cable 
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- Railway, extending from Morecambe to Skipton, now the 


A consumer requiring one arc lamp supplied at: 


[May 4, 1900. 


diary records that on August 18, 1847, “we elected the various 
college officers. J. Mansergh and I were elected without 
opposition editors of the Queenwood Chronicle.” The | 
Professor Tyndall was at that time the mathematical an 
surveying master, and Sir Edward Frankland the teacher 
chemistry. After leaving Queenwood Mr. Mansergh w 
apprenticed to Messrs. McKie & Lawson, Lancaster. | 
Hugh McKie, who afterwards became the Carlisle city si 
veyor, was then resident engineer on the Little North-Weste 


Midland, and Mr. John Lawson became soon after the residen 
engineer on the Lancaster Sewerage and Waterworks, the lat 
Sir Robert Rawlinson being the engineer. Beside the abo 
works the firm made some very extensive estate, boundary ai 
Parliamentary surveys, in which work Mr. Mansergh took; 
large share. eee ie 
In 1855 he went out to Brazil as one of the agents of th 
late Mr, Edward Price, who had the contract for the firs 
section of the Don Pedro Segundo Railway, starting fr 
Rio Janeiro into the interior, and was one of two who set o 
the line, a considerable part of which was through forest and 
swamp. He also took the levels of the second section up t 
Serra do Mar. Out of three companions in a similar positi 
two died of yellow fever in the same week, and the thi 
returned home invalided, Mr. Mansergh alone remaining ou 
of the four agents until the completion of the line. i 
After returning to England in 1859 he spent some years 
contractor and contractor’s agent on sewerage and railwa 
works, and in 1866 joined the late Mr. Lawson, in Westminster, 
who some years previously had succeeded to the business o 
Sir Robert Rawlinson. fs \s 
From that time forward (Mr. Lawson dying in 1873) he h 
been very actively engaged on the sewering and supplying wi 
water of many cities and towns in the United Kingdom (betwe 
sixty and seventy), and in Parliamentary, local government and 
arbitration work, and has been consulted on similar matters on 
the Continent of Europe and in North and South America, — 
India and the British Colonies. RG 
For the various schemes in connection with the Lancast 
Waterworks Mr. Mansergh has been engineer for the Corpo 
tion. The large compensation reservoir at Abbeystead, 
enlarged under the Act of 1876, and Damas Gill reservoir wi 
the various attendant works were built under his direction. Hi 
has also acted as consulting engineer in regard to the Blea 
Tarn reservoir, now nearing completion. In negotiating t 
purchase of the undertaking of the gas company his servic 
were of considerable advantage to the Corporation. ©... © 
In 1876 Mr. Mansergh prepared the gravitation scheme 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board, which w. 
fought for forty-two days in the Commons and Lords as a com- 
peting Bill with that of the company, with the result that the- 
latter was rejected, the former passed, and the first casi 
compulsory purchase of a water undertaking by a pu 
authority went through the two Houses of Parliament. 
In 1884 he visited the United States to report upon 
important water scheme, and.in 1889 he was commissioned 
the Government of the colony of Victoria to devise a sys 
of sewerage and sewage disposal for the metropolitan dis 
of Melbourne. This district included twenty-three town: oO 
shires, in addition to the city of Melbourne itself, and embraced 
an area of 133 square miles, or 12 miles more than the co 
of London. Seven different schemes were. worked ou 
detail, and’one of two which were recommended is ‘now being 
carried out, the ultimate estimated cost being about six mi 
sterling. On this occasion he and his elder son travelli 
way of New York and Canada across to San Francisco, down 
the Pacific to New Zealand and Sydney, and made the rete 
journey round the world’by way of the Indian Ocean and t 
Red Sea. aes aoa 
In the following year Mr. Mansergh was called in to advis 
the Corporation of Birmingham as to an extension of t 4 
works of water supply, the result being the passing of the Act 
of 1892, by which the Corporation obtained- Parliamentary — 
power over a watershed area of 71 square miles in the mou 
tains of Radnorshire, about 80 miles west of the city. T 
works to be constructed consist of seven masonry dams form 
ing six impounding reservoirs upon the rivers Elan aa 
Claerwen, ‘with a total storage capacity of over 18,000 milli 
gallons, the highest dam being 135 feet above the bed of t 
river, The water will be conveyed to Birmingham by ; 
aqueduct or conduit consisting of 37 miles of tunnel and cut- 
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‘and-cover work competent to convey 75 million gallons a day, 
‘and 38 miles of six lines of 42-inch iron and steel pipes for 
crossing valleys, two of which are now being laid for the first 
“instalment of 27 million gallons a day. The water is to be 
delivered into a service reservoir holding 200 million gallons, 
‘situated near Frankley, about six miles from the centre of the 
city, and below this reservoir there is to be a very extensive 


range of filter beds. 
- In 1892 Mr. Mansergh was made a member of the Royal 
Commission appointed to consider the question of the supply 
_of water to the Metropolis, of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
“was chairman, which Commission, after sitting for forty-five 
days, and taking a very large body of evidence, reported to 
Her Majesty in September 1893. ° 
In September 1895 Mr. Mansergh was requested by the 
municipality of Toronto, Canada West, to visit that, city to 
~ t them about their existing works by which water is 
; pumped into the city from Lake Ontario, and upon a proposal 
to obtain a supply by gravitation from Lake Simcoe at a distance 
of nearly 50 miles. He accordingly went over to Canada with 
his younger son, informed himself fully on the whole question, 
_and presented an exhaustive report in January 1896. 
. In December of the same year, by instructions from the 
-€rown Agents for the Colonies, he visited Ceylon for the 
_ purpose of inquiring into the sanitary condition of the important 
city of Colombo, and made a report upon a complete system of 
_ sewerage and sewage disposal to cost over 700,000/, 
In the autumn of 1898 he was invited by the Burgomaster 
of Budapest to be one of a small Commission of German and 
_ Hungarian engineers and professors, to inspect and report upon 
the waterworks of that beautiful city, about the engineering of 
_ which there was at the time considerable discussion, the result 
of the Commission’s labours being the, quelling of the agitation 
and the restoring of confidence all round. 
__ Mr. Mansergh has had great experience as a witness before 
Parliamentary committees and is much sought after in this 
capacity, and has a large practice as arbitrator or umpire, 
especially in connection with the transfer of gas and water 
undertakings from companies to public’ authorities. He has 
lectured on more than one occasion for the Sanitary Institution 
_-of Great Britain, for the Carpenters’ Company, and in March 
_ last year delivered a “ Friday evening discourse” at the Royal 
- nstitution. ‘ 
' Mr. Mansergh has now associated with him his two sons, 
Mr. Ernest Lawson Mansergh and Mr. Walter Leahy Man- 
ae 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ts SOCIETY. 


ae annual general meeting of the local Archzological 

tL Society was held on the 25th ult. at Norwich. The pro- 

“-eeedings opened in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, 

_ where a large number of members met under the chairman- 

ship of General Bulwer, in the absence in London, through 

—aaillness, of the president (Sir Francis Boileau). 

_ The annual report was read by the hon. secretary (Mr. 
“Leonard G. Bolingbroke). 

____ The annual statement of accounts having been presented by 

Dr Bensly, the treasurer, Capt. King, R.N., moved, and Mr. 

_ Bosworth Harcourt seconded, their adoption, which was 
agreed to. — 

__ Mr. Simms Reeve, in proposing the re-election of Sir 
‘Francis Boileau as president of the Society, remarked that the 

- fact that Sir Francis had filled the office so admirably in the 

ast was the best guarantee that he would do the same in the 
future, 

_- Mr. Hamon le Strange seconded, and expressed the hope 
that he might be with them at their next and many future 
meetings. 

_ The re-election of the other officials was then proceeded 
‘with—the committee, hon. secretary (Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke), 
corresponding secretary (Rev. W. M. Hudson), hon. treasurer 
(Dr. Bensly), and auditor (Mr. P. Back). 

_ The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, of West Rudham, then gave an 

‘interesting paper, compiled, however, chiefly in the form of 
motes based upon two oldest registers of the parish of Syder- 

stone, after which the members separated for luncheon, and 
subsequently met at St. Gregory’s Church. 

This church is one that has, time and often, provided the 
‘archeologist with abundant matter for discussion. The Rev. 
J. W. Hoste, who had undertaken to speak of the past history 

. and antiquities of the church, had therefore to traverse much 

_ round that has already been broken on the occasion of pre- 
vious visits Speaking of the age of the building, he hinted at 
‘the possibility of St. Gregory’s being one of the fifty churches 

_-and chapels in the city at the time of the Domesday Survey. 
‘The ‘church was remarkable for many curious features, among 

| them being the small Galilee which leads into a kind of ante- 
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chapel beneath the tower, whose Perpendicular groining sup- 
ports the singers’ gallery above. Adjacent to this and to the: 
Galilee on the north was the chapel of the Assumption of the, 
Blessed Virgin, in which, before the Reformation, lights were. 
constantly burning, and in which. Mass was celebrated. 
It was now used as a choir vestry. The roof at the south porch 
was adorned with curious bosses, one of which is said to represent 
St. Gregory instructing a class, and another to depict a martyr 
being led to execution. To the outside of the south door leading 
from this porch into the church was attached. the well-known 
sanctuary knocker, now removed for greater safety to the door- 
of the clergy vestry on the south of the choir. In the parvise 
or chamber above the porch watch was kept in order that 
fugitives from private vengeance or uneven justice might be at 
once admitted. Mention was frequently made of sanctuary 
being thus taken in parochial churches, and instances were on 
record in the case of St. Simon’s, St. Matthew’s and St. 
George’s Tombland in the city. The cathedral had its 
sanctuary chamber, but St. Gregory’s was believed to have 
been a more frequent refuge than any other church in Norwich. 
At Durham Cathedral, where the sanctuary knocker was still 
preserved, as soon as a fugitive was admitted the Galilee bell 
was tolled, and such might have been the case at St. Gregory’s. 
The scutcheon represented the head of a lion, from the jaws of 
which issued a human face, in reference probably to the prayer 
of the Psalmist, “ O Lord, make haste to help me, save me from 
the lion’s mouth.” It was not possible now to say what might 
have been the character of the mural decorations which formerly 
adorned the church, but one sumptuous and elaborate painting 
had been revealed to view. It was renewed during the 
restoration in 1861. This was still to be seen on the west 
wall of the south aisle. It represented the conflict of St. 
George with the Dragon, the principal figures being life-size. 
The name of the donor was written in church text at the foot 
of this remarkable fresco, but only the words “ Pray for the 
soul” could be deciphered when it was uncovered. The 
costume and other indications were’ believed to point to the 
year 1460 or thereabouts as the date of its execution. _ In none 
of the ornaments of the church did the parishioners seem to 
have taken more pride than in the brazen eagle still used as a 
lectern, It was 6 feet in height, and was a memorial of 
William Westbrook and Rose and Johanne, his wives, for the 
souls of whom the prayers of the faithful were desired. It 
bore date 1493. The scouring of the eagle was constantly 
mentioned in the parish accounts. In the course of much 
other interesting matter, Mr. Hoste dealt in detail with the 
monuments of the church and the communion plate, the topo- 
graphy of the parish, and L’Estrange’s transcript of the 
churchwardens’ accounts, from which he quoted some very 
curious entries. 

St. John’s Maddermarket, the next stopping-place of the 
visitors, was described very briefly by the rector, the Rev. W. 
Busby, who confined his observations to the most character- 
istic features of the church. As it now exists, he said it dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, and from the simi- 
larity of its roof to that of St. Peter Mancroft and from various 
other resemblances he was led to conclude that the architect 
who built the one church was responsible also for the other. 
After the ceiling paintings the most important thing in the 
church was its monumental brasses. Of these a fine series of 
rubbings was shown, some of them by the late Mr. W. F. 
Creeny. Mr. Busby went on to quote some curious and inter- 
esting extracts from the churchwardens’ ‘accounts, beginning 
with the year 1567. Remarking that there was no proof of the 
church ever having a chancel, he said he would be glad if the 
Society could help to answer the question whether it was 
possible that the church originally had no chancel, but only a 
nave and a tower. Surely at that day a church would not have 
been built without a chancel, and so out of proportion that it 
was about as broad as it was long. 

Strangers’ Hall was the last meeting-place of the members. 
The property, as is well known, was purchased by Mr. Lu G. 
Bolingbroke, the Society’s hon. secretary, as a private venture, 
and under his care the place has been suitably restored and 
adapted as one of the show places of the city. After the read- 
ing of an admirable sketch of the history of the building by 
Mr. Bolingbroke, the visitors were invited to roam at will 
through the premises, and, after their perambulations, tea was 
served in one of the larger apartments. With this the day’s 
proceedings concluded. 


The Art Union of London has obtained fewer sub- 
scriptions than in previous years. The sum of 1,380/. has 
been, however, devoted to engraving. Next year’s plate will 
be Zhe Meadow Pool, after Mr. Clayton Adams, The pro- 
duction of the plate was originally entrusted to Mr. David 
Law, but owing to his serious illness its completion has been 
confided to Mr, C, O. Murray.. ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE collection ‘of drawings by Sir JoHN TENNIEL, now on. 
exhibition, refers to incidents of the last four or five years. 
The reproductions in Punch accordingly take away the 
novelty from the originals, which is a‘desirable quality in all 
exhibitions. ‘There are one hundred and sixty drawings, and 
they exemplify. the designer’s matchless skill in expressing 
the ideas which were paramount when they were produced. 
In many cases experience has proved the wisdom which 
was shown in the suggestions. When, for instance, we see 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN assuming the role of ARIEL, apropos 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, we must recall the 
difficulties of the Courts at a later time to bring method 
into that unfortunate measure, and which at least are com- 
parable to the tortures inflicted: by the ‘‘tricksy sprite ” on, 
some of the castaways on PROSPERO’s island. From the 
character of the reproductions it might be supposed that 
Sir JoHN TENNIEL drew witha pen, but all the drawings are 
in pencil. As specimens of draughtsmanship it would be 
difficult to find rivals to them. Although primarily intended 
for the gratification of a moment, they have more reason to 
be considered as monumental works or examples of high 
art than many paintings on a large scale. Foreigners must 
wonder why an artist who is equally admirable with single 
typical figures, or with groups: of many figures, should not 
be employed in the decoration of buildings, for so unusual 
an amount of inventive power ought to be exercised on a 
different material, than paper. .,It would increase their 
wonder if they knew that Sir JoHN TENNIEL’s SZ Cecc/ia in 
the Houses of Parliament was not only a more perfect speci- | 
men of wall-painting than many of the ambitious paintings 
near it, but has outlasted them, as it was for years the only 
example which seemed ‘capable'to defy time and the air, 
which at Westminster undergoes so’ many operations. - 


‘Tr is rather early to begin the demolition of a part of 
the Paris Exhibition, but that course has been rendered 
necessary. The guiding spirits of France wished to demon- 
strate to all the world that the country possessed remote 
dependencies. Accordingly it was decided to suggest the 
interest of the French East Indies by constructing a pagoda, 
a village and a Hindoo theatre.. The village was to consist 
of shops for which, if possible, dusky natives were to be 
provided as temporary occupants. ‘There are a great many 
people in Paris who would. be quite willing to become 
Indians or representatives of any other race on such an 
occasion, and accordingly Paris shopkeepers paid from 
1oo/, to 300/,, it is said, in order to appear as inhabitants 
of the Indian village. . In fact, it is believed the shops were 
let several times. The Colonial Commissioner on making 
his rounds was surprised by the novel appearance of the 
Franco-Indian merchants. An inquiry followed, and it was 
found that many circumstances had taken place which were 
not in conformity with the official regulations of the Exhi- 
bition. One of the consequences was that various shops 
and kiosques had to be demolished, and others will follow. 
‘To what use:the site of the palace and pagoda and other 
Indian buildings will -be devoted has yet to be discovered. 
There are so many organisations connected with the 
Exhibition it is becoming difficult to fix their respective 
liabilities, and on that account it may be doubted whether 
the Parisian Hindoos will be able to get back the money 
which they have fruitlessly expended. 


THe Americans look to France for guidance in what- 
ever relates to art, and when the great memorial bridge 
over the Potomac at Washington was proposed, the 
French system of insisting on a co-operation of engineers 
with architects in preparing the competition designs was 
adopted. The following engineers were invited, and we 
give in parentheses the names of the architects who agreed 
to become associated with them :—Mr. J. L. Buck (Mr. 
WitiiamM H. BreirHaurt, Messrs. CaRRERE & HAstTINGs 
and Messrs. WALKER & Morris), Professor W. H. Burr 
(Mr. E. P. Casey), Mr. W. R.: Hurron (Mr. E. Frac), 
Mr. G. S. Morison’ (Mr. Wittiam. Emerson ‘arid Mr. 
W. F. Smiru). The prizes were not liberal, for they were 
only—first 1,200 dols,, second 1,100 dols., third 1,000 
dols., and fourth goo dols.. The judges consisted of three 
military engineers, viz.. Colonel ALLEN, Major Symons 
and Captain GaILLarD, with Mr, STANFORD WHITE of New ‘ 
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was awarded: to’ Professor Burr; the second 


was one of the conditions that an opening ‘span sho: 
provided in the centre for the navigation. ) Professor B 


obtain the privilege of erecting a tomb for himself on 


are. only slight. The Lady AveLine died in 12723 


[May A, 190 


York and Mr. J. G. Hi11 of Washington. 2 


Hutton, the third to Mr. Buck and the fourth’ 
Morison. It was recommended that Professor — 
design should be adopted, subject to certain’ modific 
in the width, inclination of roadway, towers, and to. 
which experience might suggest during the progress of th 
works. The estimated cost is about 4,860,000 dol 


adopted the bascule principle, and the towers were desi 
as triumphal. arches, crowned with bronze quadrigas © 
by Victories. Sculpture is proposed to be largely employed 
and a series of statues is proposed to be placed upo 
stone balustrades. Along the arched approaches, the bi 
will externally appear to be constructed of, granite, but ir 
the interior concrete and steel are. employed... The — 
over the river will be of steel.. The Board of Award, whi 
objecting to the use of concealed steel or iron’ that wou 
require periodical painting or other process for i 
tion, say that steel well: embedded in ‘hydrauli 
concrete or properly coated with it is practically 
able. The competition has produced interesting 
and if the accepted design is carried out in its ent 
Potomac will be crossed by a’structure ‘that, while. use! 
will be a worthy “ Memorial of American Patriotism.” — 


e 


ILLUSTRATIONS. . 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY: TOMB3 IN SACRARIUM. GATEWAY 

.. CHAPTER-HOUSE,- EaST CLOISTERS, =2: 1) © 

T cannot be supposed that in Medizeval time 

- who were able to obtain sites for tombs in chur 
were less ostentatious. than those of a later period. 

tombs which were “(to grace them in the disgrace of de 
were often only testimonies to vanity, but . they 

regulated by a spirit: of respect for'the building which 

to contain them. . When AyMER DE VALENCE’ contrive 


north side of the sacrarium at Westminster Abbey he m 
be supposed to have gained a’ ‘victory,’ for ‘there’ is 
doubt there were other applications for the — 
BRowninc’s Bishop admits that’ he was cozened b 
GANDOLPH,” but still he was satisfied in securing 
from where the epistle side of’ the’ altar and somewhat o 
the choir could be visible. AyMER DE VALENCE’S t 
was in a more desirable position,, for there: was .a- 
better view of the altar. . Near AyMmeEr’s head. rest 
AVELINE, Countess of Lancaster, and,in front of ‘hil 
Epwarpb, Earl of Lancaster. _ But in the three tombs 4 
is sufficient resemblance to suggest there is a’ rel 
between them, and the elaborate carving does not 
with the more severe and nobler work in the Abbe: 

contrast between this subserviency to the building and t 
license of a later period is suggested by the neighbor 

eighteenth-century tomb of Lord’ LiconiEr, with, i 
tains, trees and weapons. JOHN bLAxMaN has testified to th 
beauty. of the fourteenth-century monuments shown in theillus 
tration. He said:—‘‘ The monuments of AYMER DE VALEN 
Earl of PEMBROKE and -EpMUND ‘CROUCHBACK in We 
minster Abbey are specimens of “the magnificence of St 
works in that age ; the loftiness of the work, the numb 
arches and pinnacles, the lightness of the spires, the 
ness and profusion of foliage and: crockets, the sol 
repose of the principal statue, representing the deceas 
his last prayer for mercy to the Throne of Grace, the de 
of thought in the group of angels bearing the soul, a 
tender sentiment of concern variously expressed in th 
relations, ranged in order round the basement, forcibl 
arrest the attention and carry the thoughts not only 
other ages, but other states of existence.” The tomb: 
originally brilliant with colour, but the vestiges remai 


years. afterwards her husband EpmMuNpD passed a 
AYMER DE VALENCE was assassinated in 1323. _ 
=: r a ‘ Bg BN A Rar aes ene - —— } vice (Scere a 
, HE FEATHERS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, 
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- THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


a MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
FA: Jast, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, president, in the chair. 
The: Hon. Secretary announced that the Annual Soirée 
(smoking) would take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
W., on Thursday, May Io, at 8 P M., when a musical play would 
be performed—* The Mayor of Montilado: a Spanish Romance,” 
written by Mr. F. D. Clapbam ; music by Mr. Leonard Butler, 
A ladies’ night (dress rehearsal) is to be given on May 9 at 
8 P.M. 

t The President said the first meeting of the water-colour 
‘class would be on May 12. There are to be eight meet- 
ings in all—two-indoor and the remaining six outdoor. , On 
account of the continued ill-health of Mr. A. W. Weedon, 
“the instructor, it has been necessary to appoint Mr. P. L. Forbes 
as his successor. 

» The President announced that the annual dinner would be 
an on Thursday, May 31, at the Criterion Restaurant, 
Piccadilly. Mid 
_, Mr. J. D. Crace read the following paper on 


Colour Decoration. 


. » 

*. When so large a subject has to be dealt with in so short a 
time, it is necessary to. select some one section or principle to 
which particular attention may be called, and in looking round 
‘to make such selection I find one upon which I have often laid 
stress before, and which cannot be too often insisted on with 
regard to decoration. JI mean its subservient relation to 
Nets f ; its duty of respect to the architecture it is to adorn. 


Let us for a time put aside the average dwelling-room with 

io features that can be classed as architecture. Colour can do 
much for it--can give it character, can give it proportion, and 
can make it lovely or unlovely; but the result after all is a 
matter which concerns only the owner and the decorator. 
They can try what experiments they are inclined to, or what 
fads they fancy, and they do no man wrong. If the result 
pleases their friends they have their reward, and if it does not 


But it is quite another matter if the building under treat- 
ment has other than domestic functions, or has received from 
its author some definite architectural expression ; that is to say, 
bears some stamp of another man’s thought. 
ye When this is the case, it becomes the decorator’s business 
to study that evidence of thought and to endeavour to enhance 
‘its value In pursuit of this intention, he has first to try to 
‘ascertain what lines or what features are really of the first 
importance in expressing structure and proportion. If he can 
find these, he must never lose sight of them, for these are the 
features or lines with which nothing else must interfere. 
_ However varied or however rich the decorative detail of 
“the whole may be, the final result of the coloured decoration 
-oftarchitecture should be lucidity of expression, and this is 
_ only to be obtained by allowing the due proportion of expres- 
sion to each feature which has a place in the ideal scheme of 
‘Structure. If such expression ‘is really in due proportion, 
“ Tepose—that great element of beauty in all art, but most of all 
in architecture—is produced. For what is it that produces 
“repose” in art? It is the immediate satisfying of the mind’s 
instinctive search for something, and in architecture that some- 
_ thing is stability Now, this stability which the eye and mind 
demand is not one of which scientific or practical evidence 
“heed necessarily be forthcoming. It is that of which an 
_ mstantaneous conviction is borne to the mind by the continuity 
_ of suggested lines of strength in reasonable proportion to each 
other. And it is these lines of suggested strength which 
colour may do so much to explain or to confuse. Nor is the 
_ explanation altogether so simple a matter. It is as harmful 
to over-accentuate any of them as to confuse them. The 
_ €xpression of each part must be relative. To exceed the due 
proportion of expression in any part is to disturb the balance. 
Blatant expression in colour: is like shouting one’s own 
language in the ear of a foreigner ; it does not make things 
clear, and probably gives offence. 
_ Another point which it is desirable to mention, because it 
Is the subject of frequent misconception, is that lucidity of 
_ €xpression does not depend on the use or omission of detail. 
The most elaborate and delicate detail is compatible with 
perfect lucidity 
__ The one necessary thing in using ornamental detail is to 
take care that it does not interfere with the main scheme. 
Used with proper skill and knowledge, it should be able to 
assist materially in its development. On the one hand, it should 
assist to explain surface or to accentuate line ; on the other, it 
4s invaluable as a means of lowering tone and softening effect, 
without sacrificing purity of the individual colours. Further, 
ae facilitates harmony by giving the opportunity of small 
“recalls ” of colour—of importing, as it were, fragments of one 
colour into the field of another—one of the most essential con- 
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fully noticed by students in examining the pictures of the best 
masters, 

I have’said just now that it is the first function of colour, 
when used in architecture, to assist in producing that * repose ” 
which results from an instantaneous impression of stability. 
This means that the eye must be encouraged to recognise at a 
glance such features and proportions as indicate or sug- 
gest well-balanced structure, whether that be expressed in 
the architecture or not; for it must, and in fact. does, 
often happen that structure is not outwardly expressed— 
at any rate, not to the extent that allows instantaneous 
conviction of its sufficiency. A flat ceiling is one example. 
In such cases colour steps in and suggests constructive lines of 
some sort, which, though they have possibly no relation to the 
actual invisible structure, suffice to satisfy the eye in a moment 
as to the balance and stability of the surface, on which it must 
otherwise have hesitated in doubt. Moreover, lines of some 
kind are indispensable to assist the eye and mind to travel 
over the surface of the building, and whether by mouldings or 
by colour, it is the disposition of these lines upon which 
depends the impression of “repose.” ' If simple and suggesting 
the relation of one part to another, the eye grasps the meaning 
quickly and is at rest. 

But if the lines expressed (whether by mouldings or colours) 
are inconsequent, purposeless and without proportion, the eye 
becomes puzzled, restless and dissatisfied. The eye demands 
a clear path, not a broken wilderness. 

To touch on another branch of decoration, and a most 
important one—the use of pictorial art in connection with 
architecture. 

We are accustomed to hear the most transcendental talk 
over the idealism or symbolism of the subjects to be painted in 
this or that building. I am far from underrating the value of 
this quality in art. What I want to point out is that it is the 
building, as a whole, if it be a worthy building, which first has 
to be considered ; and that it is the form, the tone and the 
treatment or style that affect the building, and not the ‘ sub- 
ject.” For the harmony of the building it would not matter a 
jot whether the subject were “Cupid and Psyche” or “ Moses 
in the Bulrushes.” 

But it may ruin the whole effect if the picture is in a badly 
proportioned panel, painted in too cold a key, or executed in a 
style too crude or too complicated for its surroundings. Not 
one in fifty of even very able English painters has been trained 
to look at art from this side, or to consider the necessity of 
keeping the whole tone of his own work in relation to. the 
decorative result in the whole building. Look at the paintings 
in the Royal Exchange. Not one, or perhaps but one, is in 
tone with its surroundings, nor any two in tone with each 
other. I regret this the more because I first suggested, in a 
report to the Gresham Committee dated October 9, 1890, that 
these panels should be painted historically. 

Undoubtedly painting in the studio instead of on the wall 
itself tends to enlarge the risk of want of harmony with the 
whole surroundings, though it certainly presents some advan- 
tages. To take one disadvantage alone, the difference of 
light. This is almost certain to be different in degree and. 
quality, and more than likely to differ in direction, This being 
the case, there is only too much probability of a general 
difference of tone between the picture and its. surroundings 
when finally brought together. Even the design or cartoon of 
the picture—colcur apart—will often need some change, when 
tried on the spot, from what seemed satisfactory when viewed 
in the studio. 

The coloured bands or margins, which in coloured decora- 
tion are so valuable, are more than ever useful when pictorial 
treatment is adopted in the panels. They afford the means of 
connecting the more forcible colouring of the picture panels 
with the rest of the work, and so preventing them from appear- 
ing as detached patches. 

Apart from this function, they greatly facilitate and direct 
the passage of the spectator’s eye over the whole work, and aid 
that prompt grasp of form and surface which I have already 
spoken of as inducing the sense of repose. 

The matters which I have mentioned are practically 
‘“‘ axioms,” which are absolutely independent of style or fashion. 
The building may be ecclesiastical or secular, Classic or 
Gothic, simple or elaborate ; it matters not. The. general 
principles which should guide decoration are true for all. 

And it is this main point which it seems useful now to insist 
upon, because we find so many persons ready to substitute par- 
ticular arrangements of colour or pattern for any real knowledge 
of art or principles. 

Be sure of this, that just as sound principles are indepen- 
dent of style or fashion, of any special harmonies of colour or of 
any character of design, so no design, no arrangement of 
colour, no excellence of skill can really enhance the value of 
the architect’s work if the decorator does not carefully think out 
and follow those immutable principles which, whilst they allow 
of an infinite variety of treatment, have for their base the ex- 


ditions of complete success in harmony. This should be care- ! pression of the repose and stability of the architecture. 
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Mr. Gerald Moira contributed a second paper. 
Decoration, he said, is a thing about which everybody 
from the very earliest period has had something to say, and 


therefore, as there is nothing new under the sun, I am afraid | 


nothing new will come from me; but, as you have kindly 
asked me to speak on this subject, I will ‘endeavour to give you 
my ideas. There are one or two points I would like to put 
forward, especially about outside decoration, and more so about 
outside colour decoration, about which I feel very strongly. 
Firstly, let us take the Greek work. I do not think it is 
necessary to go further back. Take the Parthenon, for 
instance; it was a great marble edifice. Now, the frieze 
round the building was in low relief and, I think I am right in 
saying, was coloured, was it not? And I fancy the capitals of 
the columns were also coloured or gilded, and that colour as an 
enrichment was, no doubt, used on other parts of the external 
ornament. If)I knew more about the building, or as much as 
some of us present, I could tell you exactly what parts were 
coloured, but that is not what I want to point out at present. 
What I want to point out and what we want to: know is, Was 
the result when new a success? I say when new, as we all 
know what a delightful painter Old Time was and always will 
be. Well, was the result a success when new? I think it 
must have been, and principally why I think so is because of 
the glorious climate and perpetual sunshine, and that perpetual 
sunshine and: clear atmosphere wants colour, You may 
be surprised to hear me say this, but I feel I am right. 
Why? Because the shadows are so cold, the sunlight so 
dazzlingly white that there is practically nothing of variety of 
colour in the, noonday heat. As we all know, it is only when 
we feel hot in the sunshine that we know it is hot; by that I 
mean the more dazzling the sun the more deadly white the 
building becomes and the more uncompromisingly blue the 
shadows are; the sky one expanse of pitiless azure, the trees 
in the landscape one uniform blackish green, and even the 
earth a parched grey monotony. Well, all this is cold in 
colour, is it not? and the old Greeks took this into considera- 
tion and recognised it, and I am certain that is why they put 
colour on their buildings. Do not think I am running down 
the sunshine ; I am only trying to point out that where there is 
no cloud (and therefore scarcely any atmosphere) the less 
colour the landscape has. That is my reason for believing 
that these buildings required colour. If we comea little further 
north we see léss colour on buildings, and when we do see it 
it is not quite successful. The reason, because nature has 
more colour in it, ana therefore a white building with a zinc 
roof ‘comes as a relief. In the latitudes that embrace the 
greater part of Northern Europe we do not find so much colour 
outside. buildings ; but, again, higher up towards the Arctic, 
your coloured wooden reliefs have been and I believe are still 
used. This is no doubt for the same reason, only in this case 
it is the perpetual snow that requires relief. In Medizeval Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Southern France and even Southern Germany, 
we find a great. deal of colour, especially in Italy and the 
Peninsula. I attribute this to the Church as much as to the 
sun. .The reason Ido so is because the Roman Catholic 
Church has so many holidays and feast days. - On those days 
the people come out in their best garments, and these best 
garments were always bright, nay, brilliant in colour, and then 
the art world of the’ day found that grey and white buildings 
did not suit so much bright colour; they wanted a note of it 
somewhere, and it was this that led to such buildings as Venice 
possesses, and toisome in Spain and Portugal that one could 
no doubt name. Even in the present day the people of those 
countries do not look amiss, because they are still in a great 
measure a holiday-making people in an everlasting sunshine. 
We in workaday England do not get much sun and precious 
few holidays, and therefore do very little else but work. Our 
wearing apparel naturally becomes a neutral tint, and as such 
we could not stand our buildings being highly coloured ; they 
would be out of key. It is the commonplace things that’ have 
their effect even on art. It is the man’s mode of living that 
rules his household, and a nation’s mode of life that rules 
everything around’it, and it is necessity that rules the world. 
Had I said this in the beginning I need not have troubled you 
all this time These are my ideas why colour was used 
on the outside of buildings. The inside is different, and 
is therefore more uniform all over the world; that is, 
the same amount of colour and same treatment can be 
used.in the north as in the south. Of course, one finds places 
that ought to have: been decorated left undecorated, and wice 
versa ; but this sort of thing is sometimes unavoidable. Take 
a church, for instance, that has been decorated in this period 
and in that from time to time. It looks well—at least, it hangs 
together. I believe it is dirt that does it, because it is the 
most dangerous thing to put a new painting or mosaic in an 
old. building, because they are seldom in tone. The former 
has the best chance, as it will go down, but will not look well 
for at least half;a’ century. The latter, like -all materials that 
have a glazed surface, has no chance in a stone-building,:old 


‘walls in such buildings as the Panthéon and the Hote 


or new, and therefore ought not to be used. It will roving 
blatant and bright for hundreds of years when the stonework 
around it is becoming yearly more toned down and mellowed. 
When we see an old church abroad that perhaps may have 
had the roof painted some hundred or so years after ‘it Fas 
built, the man who painted the roof made no attempt to keep 
his work in the same style as the architecture, but to-day it 
looks well, taking for granted that the man who painted it vat 
an artist. Now that brings us to two queéstions: the first is; 
“What is style?” the second, “Do we work for to-day or for the 
time to come?” Firstly, tomy mind too much is, thought and said 
about style to-day. An architect comes to the painter and says, - i 
“T have a Gothic building, and want some Gothic decoration for 
such and such a part.” Now that seems to me ridiculous ; te 
start with, I don’t believe the building is Gothic. We livei int 
twentieth ceytury, and when Gothic art flourished railway trai 
and quick-firing gunsand athousand and one other things did not 
exist, and all these things help to influence the Gothic buil ing 
of to-day. It may be exactly right in proportion even down to 
the very smallest moulding, but it won’t have the spirit of the 
Gothic times. This is not quite the architect’s fault, though — 
perhaps he ought not to have tried it; the fault lies as much 
with the men he is obliged to employ —the stonemason and SO. 
on, who only work-with their hands, and whose one idea 1s 
either the dinner-bell or the bell for knocking off work And it 
is the influence of the present-day times that prevents an archi-. 
tect being able to procure from the painter a Gothic decoration, 
The painter may be able to paint knights on horseback and 
saints in a way that perhaps to-day look Medizeval, but in fifty 
or eighty years’ time they will say, “There is one of those 
queer things painted at the end of the last centurv, which in 
those days was supposed to be quite Medizeval,” and to us now 
what was built sixty years ago and looked upon as pure Gothic, - 
to-day we call it Early Wesleyan or Victoria and Albert, and 
there is every reason that in another sixty years to-day’s Got 
will be put down to to-day. So to my mind it makes very lit 
difference in painting a decoration tor the said Gothic build- 
ing whether you dress your figures in the costume of the Gothic. 
period or in the clothes of to-day. In fact, to- -day’s garments. 
would be more honest and more in keeping with the whole, and: 


will look well for ever. The last words answer the seco 
question. I have only said Gothic for the sake of a name. 
I have just returned from Paris, and while there I wer 
see most of their public buildings that have been so lavish 
decorated with great frescoes within the last thirty years, a 
I came still more to the conclusion that they have had o 
great decorator, Puvis de Chavannes. He was a man wil 
thoroughly understood that his decoration was to be part of 
the building it was to be placed in, and he always regarde 
the wall he was dealing with as the flat surface it is, and in this 
way preserved the architectural features and the proportion 
the buildings, and these are the points that go to make a g 
decorative artist. The rest of the men who have covered lar, 


Ville have had nothing else in their minds, it seems, but t 
a tour de force, a thing that in some instances it is imposs 
to be in the same room with. One I remember very wel 
was a ceiling with rolling clouds and blue sky, on which s 
cavaliers and ladies are dancing a minuet or something of 
sort. To begin with, I should say it would be a most uncor 
fortable thing to dance on, leaving alone that it entirely thros 
the proportion of the room out, as it makes the ceiling 
indefinite height. This is the style of work that mak 
architects very chary of giving decorative work, and goes 
show that a man may be a very good portrait-paint 
landscape man, who has no idea of the qualities that g 
make a decorator. 
There also seems to me to be a common misunderstan¢ if 
as to what is true decorative painting. The art of paint 
embraces three distinct styles—firstly, the purely pictor 
the representation of nature in colour—realism ; second 
decorative picture, and lastly, decoration pure and simp 
We need not deal with the first or realistic style, but we shoul 
arrive at a definite comprehension of the difference betwe 
the two latter forms of painting, for it is owing to this lack 
understanding that much so-called decorativn at the pr 
time fails in its intention. A picture is complete in itself, an 
has nothing whatever to do with its surroundings. Thi 
proven by the fact that it is possible, with no worse effect thé 
a bad headache, for one to go to an exhibition where 
jumbled together some hundreds of pictures, each having } 
the slightest relation to each other, but no one has ever 
suggested that such treatment of a wall as employed, say a the, 
Royal Academy, is a successful form of decoration . It 
necessary for one to lay stress on this point to prove wha 
wish, The decorative picture, however good in itself, remain: 
always a picture. And, as if by instinct, the artist fee s hin to 
when painting it more "trammelled than he ought to be wh 
engaged in decorative art. He takes, perhaps, an historica 
scene, and treats it in however . peculiar. a way 
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‘Madox Brown, Leighton, or any similar stylist, 
the mere fact of his having to deal with a_ piece 
of canvas having no ultimate relation to any particular site, 
also instinctive conventions, be he conscious of them or not, 
_will cramp-his power and for ever prevent his creating other 
than a decoratively pictorial effect, however fine in its way. It 
is hardly possible for a picture-painter tc break these bounds 
try as he may (the only notable instances are perhaps the finest 
Japanese prints), and this shows that a picture can never be 
successfully hung except on an easel, apart from anything else, 
_and not placed to ornament a wall which it was never designed 
to decorate. <A true decoration should be absolutely a decora- 
tion and nothing else. That is to say, it should be the most 
‘appropriate enrichment of the space requiring it. This is what 
J meant when I said what I have of Puvis de Chavannes’s work. 
Hence it is agreed that in method as well as in intention there 
* should be little or nothing in common. between the picture and 
‘the applied decoration. The best realism is that which, 
‘amongst other things, suggests atmosphere. In mural 
_ decoration the absence of any sense of atmosphere is its finest 
‘quality. There should be neither atmosphere nor any 
Berced perspective to mar the effect of flatness, which should be 
the first aim. The wall is a constructional flat plane, and 
nothing should be done on it which will create an illusion 
‘that it is not flat One has seen decorations painted on walls 
which give the idea that the painter had objected to the wall 
‘and desired that the weight overhead should be supported by 
ahole, through which one saw some scene or landscape, and 
this error was found by the analytical eye to be more or less 
entirely due to the introduction of atmospheric and perspective 
effects in the painting Such work could never be accepted as 
true decoration, and the bare wall in these cases would better 
“satisfy the eye of any one who had the slightest education in 
architecture and its demands than any such painting, however 
clever in paint technique or strong in colour and subject. The 
Sistine Chapel painting by Michel Angelo, certainly one of the 
finest accepted works of its kind, loses greatly, to my mind, by 
the introduction of violent perspectives and shadows which 
destroy the flatness of the spaces and cast a blemish on other- 
wise perfect work. 
» . The decorative painter should find himself less trammelled 
‘than in any other branch of the art, yet one seldom finds that 
‘the opportunities afforded are made use of or even realised at 
all. He has, of course, certain rules and conditions to conform 
to, such as uniform scale, &c., but in the main he is a free 
‘agent. While he should conform to the laws of nature, he is 
not bound by nature in the photographic sense. The old 
‘sculptors and painters went to nature for their foliage, and yet 
ach one in translation-impressed his own individuality to a 
very marked extent, so that we find a large number of carvings 
and decorations by different men, say of the vine-leaf, yet while 
each one is totally different in treatment to the next, they are 
all undoubtedly vine-leaves. And here let me remark that in 
every case the spirit of the age—the date of the work—is 
indelibly marked. So it should be now and in the future. The 
‘decoration, no matter what subject or however treated, should 
be contemporary in feeling. It is quite a false idea to imagine 
the twentieth-century artist can possibly feel and work with the 
mtention of the fifteenth-century painter. We live under 
entirely different conditions, and we must work in sincerity 
to our feelings if we wish to do honest and convincing 
work. I hope I have expressed my meaning by the few 
limitations only which are set to the decorative painter. 
For the rest, he has an entirely free hand to evolve beau- 
tifule shapes and use the richest schemes of colour, while 
his choice of subjects is seldom limited by conditions which 
render them impossible for the pictorial painter to translate 
into paint A good design, first of all, should be the object of 
the decorator fine line, happy placing, big masses and equally 
fine empty spaces Then the treatment of his figures, 
draperies and accessories with beautiful outlines ; for outlines 
form one of the chief difficulties, and are one of the most 
important features in decoration. The realist may lose an 
outline here and there to a mere impression, but the decorative 
painter has to deal with hard-and-fast Ines, which the absence 
of atmosphere insists on It is in this respect that I quarrel 
with the pictorial decorators, and there are unfortunately many 
such who are engaged on. buildings at this present time. 
Another error is to imagine that a richer decorative effect is 
obtainable by the employment of an intense, high-pitched key 
of colour — There can only be one ‘eally successful scheme for 
ach one particular place, and it is the first object of the artist 
to discover what that is, what style of work, what scale of 
drawing, and what scheme and key of colour, . This is where 
careful study and training as much as natural instincts will tell. 
For the rest it is not for me to say anything of my own 
methods ; I doubt if I could. I have contented. myself with 
dealing as far as possible with the main question as to what 
will and what will not lead to a successful decorative effect. 


“may feel. He may be a _ Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Fos | Crace’s paper which was suggestive. He had told them that 
ut. 


the decorator was free in his own room, but even in the simplest 
room an initial idea was necessary—a scheme of colour to be 
relevant to the rest. of the house. The door that opened and 
showed the colours outside had also to be remembered in the, 
decoration of rooms of importance. It was the effect of the 
vista or change of colour which helped the general scheme. 
This was particularly the principle followed in English poly- 
chromy. In East Indian work:the number of colours 
employed was very few, and the counterchanges gave a 
pleasant variety to the repetition. In their buildings one 
could look through arches or through doors and observe 
another treatment in colour, in which there would be an 
approximate or exact counterchange of the first room noticed. 
In dealing with the simplest apartments there should be some 
scheme for its colouring, and the effect of any windows would 
have to be reckoned. In country houses it was not perhaps 
wise to .try a scheme of green. The beautiful bright and 
crude greens of the May or June foliage outside the house 
would probably defeat those inside. Mr. Crace’s remark as to 
the necessity of line suggesting apparent strength was im- 
portant, and ought always to be borne in mind where obvious. 
structure was notrequired; it was a wise plan to recall some of the 
brilliant colours ina scheme, thus producing harmony. This was. 
a principle applicable to the decoration of aroom. Mr. Crace’s 
paper, the speaker said, seemed to cover all the grounds on the 
question of decoration, and a good many of his views re-echoed 
opinions he, the speaker, had arrived at through his own obser- 
vations... Mr. Moira’s paper, too, had many interesting points. 

Mr. A. H. Hart, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
authors of the two papers, said they were all apt to look upon 
a Greek temple as a thing perfect in itself, and it did not seem. 
necessary to have colour on such a work. The Greek building, 
had to be seen in Greece to thoroughly appreciate it, anda. 
visit to the country convinced one of the great brilliancy of the 
sunshine which necessitated the use of colours in building. 
Colour was needed in buildings as a means of enlivening the 
dulness of. the surroundings, and anything that could be done 
by the artist to relieve monotony was good. Mosaic in this 
way could give dignity to a scheme of decoration. The two 
papers rightly called attention to the unsuitability of mounting 
pictures included in the decoration of a room, but which had 
been painted in the studio and not on the spot All the best 
works of. the past were invariably painted in position and with 
great celerity. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, who seconded the vote, said it was 
well to find two decorative experts who agreed in the great 
principle that the decorations in a building must agree with the 
structural scheme and express it.. Artists were generally 
supposed to have no principle in their work. They depended 
on intuition, which in some cases was a safe guide, but it is 
generally found that principles are more sure and more likely 
to commend themselves to architects. 

The President said they welcomed such papers, coming as 
they did from such men who had had real experience. In the 
decoration of architecture they must ever strive after repose, 
and their work should have a feeling of stability about it. Mr. 
Crace in his remarks on former occasions, the speaker said, 
made them feel that he was a painter thoroughly in sympathy 
with the architect, and Mr Moira showed by his paper that he 
had the same good feeling towards architecture. 


THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


HE next exhibition promoted by the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion will be opened in the Walker Art Gallery.on Sep- 
tember 15. The artists who will assist the committee in the 
hanging of the pictures are Messrs. David Murray, A.R.A., 
Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., and Robert Fowler, R.I., of the Liver- 
pool Academy. 

The Curator, in his-report, says that he accompanied Sir 
W. B. Forwood (chairman of the library, museum and arts 
committee), Mr. Councillor Lea (chairman of the art and exhi- 
bitions sub-committee) and Mr. Alderman Stolterfoht as a 
deputation to visit artists’ studios and picture galleries in 
London in the interests of the ensuing Autumn Exhibition. A 
large number of artists were interviewed and promises _ of im- 
portant works obtained, should they be at the painters’ disposal. 
after the close of the Royal Academy. 

The deputation are of opinion that the works inspected 
were fully up to the average of former years, some showing 
considerable advance.. In landscape art some very delightful 
work was seen and promised for Liverpool.. The forthcoming 
display at Burlington House will be of a higher standard than 
of late years, from the fact that several most important works 
that could not be finished last year will this year be available 
for exhibition. The deputation made every effort to obtain 
works of importance, and these efforts will be continued until: 
the autumn, with the view of making the. Liverpool display as 


_ Mr. E. Prioleau Warren said there was a great deal in Mr. ' striking and important as possible. From the reception met 
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with by the deputation everything points to a successful’ result, 
the artists being loud in their expressions of appreciation of the 
Liverpool Autumn Exhibition. As in former years, it was 
found that the copyright of many attractive works’ had been 
$ ld to publishers for the purpose of reproduction ‘as photo- 
gravures. 
pictures, but as many are sent abroad at the close of the Royal 
Academy to be photographed, difficulty has often been found in 
getting them back in time for the opening of the Autumn Exhibi- 
tion. This inconvenience, it is expected, will be obviated by 
the resolution of the committee to open the exhibition some- 
what later than hitherto, so that everything may be placed in 
time. Of late years it has been found that an increasing 
number of people are out of town early in September, espe- 
cially buyers of pictures, so that the later opening, it is to be 
hoped, will be found more convenient to the public and 
beneficial to the exhibition. . 

The deputation visited the Royal Institute of Water-Colour 


Painters, the Royal Society of British Artists and the Royal 


Society of Painter-Etchers. At the Royal Institute a section 
is occupied by the Society of Miniaturists. There is a strongly 
marked revival of the beautiful art of miniature painting at the 
present time, also of pictures in pastel, while the Royal Painter- 
Etchers show many admirable works. Arrangements were 
made for the contribution of examples of these interesting arts 
to the next Autumn Exhibition, and it is to be regretted that 
want of space does not admit of a more adequate representa- 
tion. 

From the distress and anxiety in social circles caused by 


the Transvaal war, there are fewer portraits than usual to be | 


seen in the studios. There is still much activity, however, in 
this branch of art. In not a few instances the painting of im- 
portant subject-pictures has been left in abeyance by reason of 
the large incomes obtainable in the domain of portraiture by 
artists of the first rank, The deputation were privileged to 
inspect some notable portrait pictures, and it is expected that 
the ensuing Academy exhibition will derive much distinction 
from the display of several most. striking and delightful 
examples, Not many years since visitors to Burlington House 
grew impatient, and even resentful, at the numerous unin- 
teresting canvases depicting people of no importance which 
found places on the walls of the Academy merely by the right 
of the members to place them there. This is now all changed ; 
the highest artistic talent of the country is employed on the 
lineaments of lovely women and children, and in generations 
to come there will be found in noble houses the features of 
famous men and fair women limned by the greatest English 
painters of the time. 

In making numerous visits to the studios, observing the 
assured position of capable artists, the fashionable and aristo- 
cratic circles in which they move, one is struck by the con- 
sideration that art fills a large place in the social and intellec- 
tual life of the nation. There is scarcely any artist, not only 
those of eminence, but even those who are moderately endowed 
with artistic gifts, but has his clientéle of admirers and patrons ; 
the studios are the rendezvous of a large number of people who 
are au courant with art in its varied phases. The merits and 
demerits of artistic production furnish ample and interesting 
material for conversation at the dinner table and in the draw- 
ing-room, and each artist according to his position becomes 
the focus of an art influence. There is also a growing ambition 
amongst the very wealthy to acquire the finest examples of 
painting and sculpture ; the millionaire surrounds himself with 
the most precious things in art production, and at the same 
time gains social distinction and repute as a man of taste and 
judgment. 

Taken together, artists of talent have now no cause to 
complain of want of recognition, and art culture and education 
is so widely diffused that it must have a vast influence on the 
social condition of the nation at large. The arts committee of 
the Corporation may reflect with much satisfaction upon their 
efforts for the promotion of art during the past thirty years. 
Tbe Autumn Exhibition holds a record unique and un- 
precedented, and its influence has been far reaching in inciting 
other cities and towns to follow Liverpool’s example. |The 
importance of the work accomplished is fully recognised in 
London art circles. There is every prospect that in the future 
still more may be accomplished towards realising the mission 
of art to refine and elevate the people. 


BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A VERY largely attended meeting of the members of this 
_Soctety was held on the 25th ult. at the Abbey Gate, 
Reading, under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Keyser, MA, 
F.S.A. (president), among those present being Mr. Charles 


Smith, Dr. Bateman, the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield (hon. secretary), . 


the Rev, Alan Cheales; Dr. Hurry, Mr. W. Ravenscroft (hon. 
treasurer), the Rev. A. H. Cunningham, Dr. Playne, Messrs. J. 


G. Wyly, W. K. Gosling, F. A. Sarjeant, T. H. White, F. J. ! lime in our streets without a’ representation of it a 
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As a rule artists are willing to contribute the original | 


Edminson, O. A. Shrubsole, R. E.- Goolden, ‘P.:H. Turner, Go 
H. Stubington, A. E. Butler, J. Hammond, J. Maddison» 
Herbert Child, J. Messer, T. S. Cambridge, Stanley Haywards 
&c., and a number of ladies. . CE CR oe aa 
The treasurer (Mr. Ravenscroft) informed the meeting tha 
the committee had arranged, by private subscription amon 
themselves, to buy two small doors which once belonged to the ~ 
famous “Oracle” in Reading. There was no ‘question ‘as to” 
their being authentic, and they were exceedingly interestin 
specimens of early Renaissance work, showing also traces of the 
old Tudor carving which lingered so long into the Renaissance 
period. The doors were carved on both sides. Mr. Rav 
croft proceeded to briefly refer to the work now going: 
the Abbey Gateway, for which they were indebted to D 
Hurry. Forty years ago, he said, when Sir Gilbert Scott unde 
took the restoration ot the Abbey Gateway, plain stone bloc 
were put in where sculptured work should have been, and th 
were now going to work in the same systematic way which wa 
originally contemplated, those blocks being now dealt 
so as to carry out the original intention of Sir G. Scott. 
that work they had had the kind assistance of Sir G. Scott’s son, 
Mr. Oldrid Scott. Bs fe ie aa 
Mr. Keyser then gave an exceedingly interesting lectur 
illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘“* Norman Doorways in O 
and Bucks,” Mr. H. Lewis (of Messrs. Dann & Co, Readi 
managing the lantern. In the course of his remarks 
President reminded his hearers that when he last year gai 
them a similar lecture on the Norman doorways of Berkshit 
he told them that there were still existing, or had till quit 
recently existed, in Berkshire, no less than 87  buil 
which had Norman doorways. In Oxfordshire the num 
was much larger, for he had notes of 110 churches and ot 
buildings still, or until recently, in existence He was oblige 
to use that phrase because those relics were constantly di 
appearing. It was'a great misfortune that benevolent peop! 
who found large sums for what was called church restora 
but which often proved destruction, did not think of preservin 
relics of the past, for, even with the altered ritual arrangeme 
old churches could be perfectly adapted to the services of | 
present day. There-were not, Mr. Keyser proceeded, 
many Norman doorways in Buckinghamshire, but he 
been able to collect notes and pictures of some forty, and t 
formed a very interesting series. He divided his subject in 
four periods. ‘The first was the early, or what they calle 
the Saxon period, of which, unfortunately, they had very 
examples, which seemed to have fairly held its own until 
the year 1080. The Norman architecture appeared to 
become thoroughly established, and from 1089 to 1130 
got as a rule very plain Norman work, though they often foun 
sculptured doorheads of an elaborate type, from an ° ar 
period, with Norman mouldings. From 1130 to 1175 they 
pure Norman work, with every kind of its varied ornam 
tion. About the latter date, however, the Early English wo 
was coming in. That was the Transitional period, where the 
more commonly got the round arch with later forms of mol 
ing, as seen at St. Lawrence’s, Reading, where the arch 
round-headed but the mouldings were clearly Early Englis: 
That Transitional period terminated about 1210, when 
Early English, or first Pointed style, was thoroughly estab 
in the country. Mr. Keyser then showed and expatiated 
his various pictures. The Oxfordshire series embraced ab 
50 slides, and the Bucks doorways shown were some 40. 
lecture, both intellectually and pictorially, was very. 
appreciated. roa ris RSP 
Votes of thanks were then passed, and the meeting: 
cluded. pe 2a 


tae eee 


ARCHITECTURAt. DRAWINGS IN GLAS 
A COLLECTION of architectural drawings has been 
duced as part of the exhibition of the Royal Gla 
Institute. The Glasgow Herald gives the following crit 
of them:—- eae 
‘The works gathered together in this year’s exhibit 
fairly representative in character, both of the distributi 
tendencies of: present-day: architecture and of the art 
quality of the buildings—good, bad and indifferent—which 
being erected.. Some of the exhibits have little enough te 
with architecture in its essential quality of art interest, 
remark holds good equally regarding many of the works 
adjoining galleries when looked at from the same st 
It is perhaps noteworthy that in a commercial city like Glas 
relatively few of the drawings represent business premises, 
considering the quality of most of the work of this class 
sently being erected in such profusion in our midst its ab 
here is no loss. The work contributed by one or two Lond 
architects in this category reaches.a higher standard than th 
by local men, and it is certainly. bad enough that a building 
as that shown in No, 551 should be perpetrated in sto 
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~ also on the walls of the Institute. The most noteworthy draw- 
_ ings representing this class of work, in addition to the English 
ones referred to—namely, Mr. Belchers “New Premises, 
_ Kanover Square,” No. 524, Messrs. Wimperis & East’s building 
of the same nature, No. 530, Mr Aston Webb’s “Steam Mills, 
_ Greenwich,” No. 526—are contributed by Messrs. Jas. Salmon 
_ .& Son, Mr. James Chalmers and Messrs. Burnet & Boston of 
this city. Mr. Belcher, like most serious architects of to-day, 
_ works on the traditional lines on which the architecture of this 
_-country has quietly developed into what is now known as 
Georgian. Interrupted since then by the Gothic revival it is 
mow resuming its natural sway. But while traditional this 
architect’s work is none the less personal, and combines with 
the nobility of the older style the vivacity and charm of the 
_ artist’s individual rendering of it. The Hanover Square building 
_ here illustrated has all these qualities, and excepting perhaps an 
_ apparent want of scale between the low basement and the upper 
_ storeys, it is an admirable design. Messrs. Wimperis & East’s 
_ building has more vivacity, more freshness perhaps, if less 
_ dignity, but is equally successful in its way, while Mr. Webb 
_ has made of an unpromising subject an extremely interesting 
_ design. Messrs. Jas. Salmon & Son’s drawing of an office 
- building now erecting in St. Vincent Street, No 505 in the 
_ catalogue, we are almost inclined at first sight to include in the 
_ index expurgatorius along with the exhibit already mentioned. 
_ The difficulty inherent in the satisfactory solution of the 
_ problem presented by the steel-framed, tall building, and the 
_ évident attempt here to grapple with it, must, however, to a 
considerable extent excuse the apparent lack of coherence in 
‘this design, But there is no reason in altogether neglecting to 
_ emphasise, in places at least, the necessary horizontal lines of 
" the internal framing, no excuse but blatant self-advertisement 
_ for the cross between a Chinese pagoda and a dovecot which 
_ crowns the whole, and the detail is more suggestive of papier- 
_ maché than the honest red sandstone which has been pulled out 
and twisted into these extraordinary shapes. The individuality 
which this last design certainly does not lack is again 
seen in the Savings Bank Buildings, No. 511,*shown by 
: ‘the same firm, but it is here dressed in more reasonable garb, 
and with correspondingly more successful results. Of Messrs. 
_ Burnet & Boston’s block, now erecting at the corner of West 
_ Regent and Renfield Streets, and here shown in frame No 566, 
_ it may be said that it promises much better in stone and lime 
_ than it looks in the drawing, although the extremely attenuated 
‘dome at the corner and generally over-broken-up sky line, 
_ which seem the least satisfactory feature in the design, have 
_ hot yet been reached in construction, Mr. John Hutchison’s 
_ “Norwich Union Chambers,” No. 523, shares this defect in 
_ some degree, but is more satisfactory in both mass and pro- 
portion. It is, however, much hurt bya want of “ modulation” 
_ m the string-courses, which are unnecessarily numerous, and all 
_ Of nearly the same size and outline, with unfortunate effect. 
_ Mr. James Chalmers’s “ Business Premises,” No. 531, 
erected in Cadogan Street, is an undeniably interesting piece 
of work, well massed and full of study in the details. It is also, 
_ however, characterised by an entire lack of reserve, of boiling 
_ down, so to speak ; the architect's top-note is here screamed 
atits loudest Mr. Clifford’s “Warehouse in Ingram Street,” 
No. 513, if not extremely interesting, has at least this quality 
of restraint, and yet is not without individual character of its 
own, 
___ The public buildings exhibited are comparatively few, none 
_ Of the first magnitude ; but most of those shown are interesting 
_ architecturally. In Messrs. Wimperis & East’s design for 
“Bootle Fire Station,” No. 557, the Corporation of Glasgow, and 
an particular its City Engineer’s Office, may find an object- 
fesson to show what might have been in the matter of the new 
Central Station, just completed. Instead of a wealth of mean- 
ingless and, in the circumstances, useless moulding and orna- 
ment in the Glasgow building, we have here the special require- 
_ments and uses of the building strongly marked on the simple 
and dignified elevations, giving them as the result character 
and value as a work of architecture. Messrs. Lanchester, 
“Stewart & Rickards’s “ Godalming Town Hall,” No. 558, 
1S an excellent piece of work, with full justice done 
_ to itin the charming drawing, and reminiscent of the well- 
| known old building of the same nature at Guildford. Mr. J. J. 
: Burnet and Mr. Oldrid Scott are given as joint architects of the 
new “ Botanical Buildings, Glasgow University” (No. 522). We 
do not know to what extent the latter architect may have col- 
laborated in producing the design, but certainly it is scarce 
worthy of Mr. Burnet’s previous work. In the view from 
University Avenue in particular the various elements of the 
_ facade do not. seem to hang together ; the central doorway is 
at once out of scale and out of harmony with the rest, and the 
‘Stone turrets at the corners are too small to have any meaning 
in construction or plan, too large to be considered as simply 
ornaments to the parapet, not to mention the fact that the idea 
as banal in the extreme. It is a relief to turn to the same archi- 
_tect’s “ Alloa Public Baths” (No. 571), admirably .represented 
& a set of photographs of exterior and interior, where the fresh 


and vigorous handling of the older Scottish type of architecture 
which on previous occasions he has accustomed us to look for 
is again fully evidenced. Large design, skilful grouping 
and carefully studied detail have combined to produce 
an, entirely successful building. Mr. William B. Whitie’s 
“‘Springburn Public Hall,” No. 527, with the exception of the ~ 
central window with the projecting balcony under, which does 
not seem to “sit” well over the main entrance below, is a 
satisfactory piece of work, The broken outline of the large 


| circular pediment does not, however, look well; both as a 


feature in itself and for the general effect of the gable it would 
look better carried across without break. These defects 
notwithstanding, we agree, as regards exterior, with the 
assessors who in the recent competition placed this design 
first and before the other two here exhibited, Nos. 537 and 548. 
Messrs. H. & D. Barclay’s design for the ‘‘ Empress Theatre 
of Varieties, Partick,’ No. 553, we do not much care for. To 
give what is practically a tenement front the character and 
appearance of a theatre, which is what the problem here seems 
to have been, is certainly not easy, particularly the character of 
self-assertion and advertisement which a variety house seems 
to require. The self-assertion is here, but the architecture 
seems to have been largely lost in the process. 

The show of church architecture is poor as to quality, and 
what there is of it, with one or two exceptions, rarely, rises 
beyond the level of the commonplace. Of the largest drawing 
and most important piece of work of this nature, Mr. John 
Honeyman’s “ Restoration of Brechin Cathedral,” No. 561, and 
now in process of being carried out, it is difficult to speak 
critically without precise knowledge of the data furnished to 
the restorer by the old work. The pictorial representation of it 
here given shows a handsome and effective group of buildings, 
with an indication of much interesting and carefully studied 
detail. Other works in this category which deserve more than 
passing attention are Mr. W. F. M’Gibbons’s “St. Cuthbert’s 
Church of Scotland,” No. 519; Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers’s 
“Kilmun Parish Church,” No, 528, both interesting examples 
of Gothic architecture, though the first seems to lack somewhat 
in refinement, and the dim, mysterious chancel in the second 
is suggestive of anything but the Presbyterian form of worship ; 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes’s “All Souls Church, Peterborough,” 
a refined and dignified group of ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings, admirably portrayed in pen and ink by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. 

It is in examples of domestic architecture that the collec- 
tion is richest, but space fails to do more than glance at a few 
of the more representative exhibits. The English architects 
(to whom the Council are indebted for adding so much to the 
interest of the room) are again proniinent in this section. Of 
these are Mr. Prentice (No. 515), Mr. W. A Pite(Nos 517 and 
518), Mr. Stokes (No. 520), Mr. Belcher (No. 521), Mr. Aston 
Webb (No. 562). In the work of all of these, as well as others 
unmentioned, one is gratified to observe the emancipation of the 
best work of to-day from the mere triviality and prettiness which 
characterised the so-called “Queen Anne” revival of the last 
decade or two. Nor are these most desirable qualities, so 
difficult of achievement without resulting baldness, lacking 
from the work shown by local architects. Especial note in this 
connection must be made cf Messrs. M‘Whannel & Rogerson’s 
“Carron House” (No. 572), which is, as regards the exterior, at 
least, quite one of the best things in the room. Something 
of the same qualities are to be seen in the “ Three Interiors ” 
(No. 563A) of Mr. A. N. Paterson, which are further 
interesting as showing that the ordinary “terrace” house is 
not beyond redemption artistically, and on a simpler and less 
costly scale in the two charming frames, Nos 514 and 556, of 
“ The Croft,” by Mr. L. Rome Guthrie. The disposition of the 
old house may have hampered the former architect in his 
reconstruction of ‘ Elstow, Dowanhill,” No. 579; as to the front 
at least it wants a little in simplicity and repose. In this 
respect we prefer the garden front of the same house. Mr. 
Clifford in No. 559 has made an effective piece of work out of 
simple materials. The site is admirably taken advantage of, 
as stown by the very successful pen-and-ink drawing. Mr. 
C. R. Mackintosh’s “Artist’s Cottage and Studio,” No. 536, 
certainly does not lack simplicity in mass and outline; if 
original and interesting it is somewhat enigmatical. We have, 
indeed, heard it described as a “set of drawings for an 
armoured train”’ We note with regret the entire absence of 
several local architects whose works on previous occasions have 
added interest to the exhibition—Mr. Wm Leiper, Mr. James 
Morris, of Ayr, Mr. J. A. Campbell, among others. Some 
fairly interesting decorative work is shown by Mrs. Newbery, 
Miss Muir Wood, Miss Hutchison and Messrs. Wm, Meikle & 
Sons. 

In conclusion, we think it a pity that the council of the 
Institute should have reverted to an objectionable arrangement 
of earlier years—that of hanging a frieze of oil pictures on the 
upper walls of this gallery. Architecture surely deserves a room 
to itself. The works in this section cannot be hung high with- 
out depriving them of all meaning ; but the upper walls, left un- 
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filled, should be simply draped as last year: The exhibition in 
general would suffer little loss from the exclusion of the forty 
pictures thus disposed of, and the works of architecture would 
gain in every way relieved of the superincumbent weight of 
gold frames and colour, and an undesirable confusion of 
interests. | 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on the. 
d 27th ult. at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, to-which 
architects throughout the Midlands were invited, and which 
was preceded by a dinner. The meeting was presided over by 
the president of the Society of Architects (Mr.-T. W. L. 
Emden), and those present included representatives of firms in 
Birmingham and many of the Midland cities, among them 
being Messrs. J. Coulson Nicol, F. W. Franklin Cross, F. C. 
Bateman, W: Henman, J. R.: Nichols, ‘fF. G. Price, J. M. 
Gething, Lewis Goold, C. Shaw and R, ‘Heaton. 

The Chairman, in introducing the subject of registration to 
those present, expressed himself in favour of the proposal, and 
said he thought that until it was brought about there could be 
no certainty as to whether a man were qualified or not. The 
officers of the Society had visited a considerable number of 
towns and had found that’there was a general opinion that 
registration was desirable and necessary, not only in the 
interest of the profession, but also of the public. 

A paper upon “ The Statutory Registration of Architects” 
was then read by Mr. Ellis. Marsland, hon. secretary of the. 
Society, who at the outset in defining registration said that in 
the present it meant that every man practising architecture 
shall be duly enrolled.in the official register under an Act of 
Parliament, and be duly responsible for his professional actions, 
and that no‘one be allowed to practise until he was duly en- 
rolled. In the future it meant that no one be allowed to prac- | 
tise architecture until he was duly qualified, and had been 
found,iso by undergoing a qualifying examination. It meant, 
in fact, little more. than making the Institute examination com- 
pulsory by Act of Parliament. The necessity for a higher 
standard of professional excellence and public confidence was 
of essential importance to provincial men. There was a feel- 
ing that local architects were all very well for, the ordinary 
work of the town, but as soon as any work of primary im- 
portance was to be executed architects from outside must be 
invited to compete. Mr. Marsland argued that the Institute 
- examination should be made compulsory, and said that 
at present any person with or without a fair general education, 
any builder, builder’s foreman, clerk of works, clerk in a local 
board office, auctioneer, undertaker, &c , with the sole qualifica- 
tion of being able ‘to provide a. brass plate, was at liberty to 
advertise himself as a person qualified to give advice to the 
public in the science and art of architecture. Builders, 
decorating firms and others boldly proffered their services as 
architects, while an architect or architectural assistant was 
“ devilling” in the background. At a meeting of architects in 
London, so far back as 1886, a committee was appointed to 
consider the means necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament 
making it compulsory for all architects to hold a Government 
diploma. This committee eventually framed the Billat present 
before Parliament, which, he pointed out, was not the 
Society of Architects’ Bill, although it had received its cordial 
sympathy and support. The advantages arising from regis- 
tration were :—Closing the doors to competent men, raising 
the standard of the profession, obtaining the confidence of the 
public and State recognition. It was not proposed to say that 
all who desired to build should employ an architect, but they 
did propose that henceforth, in the interests of the public, no 
person should be entitled to call himself an architect 
whose name was not enrolled as qualified under an Act 
of Parliament, and any person wishing to employ an 
architect might, by consulting the official register, ascertain 
what men were qualified. It was not pretended that it 
was desirable to examine on the artistic, side of architec- 
ture; but the scientific, practical and constitutional side is 


one to which examination might be applied, as also in the prin- 3 


ciples upon which ancient styles of architecture were based, 
and their rise, progress and development. The Bill at present 
before Parliament provided for a general council and branch 
councils to administer the Act, and for the appointment of 
registrars and the necessary machinery for registration. At 
the commencement of the Act all members of.existing archi- 
tectural bodies, and such other persons as could show to the 
satisfaction of the council that they were actually practising 
architecture, would be registered ; and afterwards only such 
persons as had passed a qualifying examination.’ The Act also 
provided for an examination, either by the general council or 
some already existing architectural body, for fines upon un- 
qualified or unregistered persons practising as architects, and 
for a provision as to their inability to recover charges for pro- 
essional serv ces rendered. [ 


ht > KINGSTON” BRIDGES 
S Laces has always been a ford at or near the site of th 
present bridge; indeed, the right bank of the river, 
which was wider and shallower than it now is, extended as | 
as the foot of Kingston Hill. The geological character of the 
whole district supports this view, the ancient bank of the river _ 
being distinguishable from Ditton northwards to Richmond. 
The remains of the mammoth, found by the Kingston Gas 
Company and preserved in their office, bear this out. The ~ 
ford, being the first ford of the Thames, was one of importance, 
and was protected in British times by a strongly entrenche 
circular camp. on Wimbledon Hill, now called Czesar’s Cam; 
Czesar may have made use of this camp, but its shape, circul. 
not rectangular, shows it to be of much earlier origin—(it 
probably the oppidum in Czesar Bk. V., the Camp of Cassive 
launus). It is fairly conclusively proved that it was at thi 
ford that Czsar, having forced the Britons to retreat unc 
Cassivelaunus, engaged him in battle here. The legitima 
territory.of Cassivelaunus was on the north of the river; he 
therefore retreated into his own territory and placed stakes in 
the river to oppose the progress of the enemy. Numerous 
swords and weapons have been found on the spot and in the b 
of the river, which prove fairly well that this was the sité of 
battle. Later, under the Roman rule, the Emperor Claudius, con- 
structed a wooden bridge here for the transit of his troops and the 
convenience of the people; and to protect it they are said t 
have built the town of Tamesa upon Kingston Hill They als 
constructed a road from Tooting through Wimbledon and the 
camp to the town and bridge. With the decline of Roman 
power the bridge became neglected and fell out of repair. 
When the Saxons obtained the country they removed ~ 
bridge and rebuilt it half a mile higher up the river, where they 
built their town of Moreford (the Great Ford). This bridge 
was injured by the attacks of the Danes and repeated frosts 
about the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth centuri 
and was rebuilt on about its present site, and though, of course, — 
it frequently underwent repair it seems to have retained 
original plan until 1828. Mr. Anderson, writing in 18 
says:— The bridge in its present state is an ordinary struct 
of timber, so inartificially put together as would warrant us 1 
pronouncing that whatever changes it hath undergone in it: 
materials from frequent repairs, that there has been no deviation 
from the plan on which it was originally built. The supporters, 
which are more than twenty in number, occupy the space of an 
hundred and twenty-six yards, exclusive of 46 yards of maso 
employed at both ends.” PA ORR 
The earliest record we possess of this bridge appears to b 
that which occurs in the Close Rolls of Henry III., Augus' 
seventh year of his reign, when the king entrusted the custo 
and repair of the bridge into the hands of Henry de St. Alb 
and Matthew Fitzgeoffry de Kingston, and ordered the bz 
of the town and the sheriff of the county to supply mat 
for its repair. The year following the king issued a writ to’ 
sheriff to give seizen to the said Matthew de Kingston of * 
house belonging to the bridge, together with the charters a 
muniments of the same. In 1368 John Lovekyn left 1o/. fo 
repairing. Later in the same reign (Edward III.) the bridg 
which is stated to have “then gone to ruin and decay,’ 
given to the care of the bailiffs of the town and their succe: 
(Hugh Taverner and John Waigne) for fifty-one years to 
tolls for ten years. At the expiration of this lease, in 
twenty-seventh year of Henry VI., the bridge was ag 
granted to the bailiffs of Kingston for a further term of 
one years, the cost of its repair being derived from tolls 
rents of towing paths, and the following gifts and bequest 
Richard Clark, November 4, 7th Henry VIII., by indent 
conveyed to the bridge wardens a messuage in Kingston 
‘repairs to the Great Bridge” ; Hugh Stephynson, Jan 
11th year Henry VIII., also conveyed by indentur 
messuages and three gardens and their appurtenanc 
in Kingston’ opposite Clattern Bridge, for the repa 
of the Great Bridge; in 1565 (Queen Elizabeth’s rei 
Robert Hammond, of Hampton, bailiff of Kingst 
settled land to the value of. 4o/. a year for the futu 
support of the bridge, and for exempting it from all to 
in remembrance of which there was inscribed on a 
about the middle of the bridge, “1565. Robert Ham 
gentleman, bailiff of Kingston, heretofore: He mad 
bridge toll free for evermore.” When the rails were r 
this plate was removed, and instead, on the north side 
abutment at the west end, there was a plate :—“ 
Hammond, gent., sometime bailiff of this towne of Ki 
made this bridge toll free November 15, 1565.” yey 
The bridge, being the first bridge above London, is cl 
connected with many historic disturbances. Mr. Lys 
his “ Environs of London,” p. 216, says that “ in the year 


*-A paper read by Dr. F inney: at a visit of members of th 
and Antiquarian and Natural History Society to Kingsto 
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May 4, 1900.] 
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the Bastard Falconbridge, with an army of 17,000 men, went 
to Kingston in pursuit of Edward IV., but finding the bridge 
there broken down retired with his army to St. George’s 
- Fields.” In 1554, when Queen Mary’s proposed marriage with 
Philip of Spain excited people to rebellion under Sir Thomas 
‘Wyatt, the insurgents, unable to cross from Southwark by 

‘London Bridge, marched to Kingston, where they found the 
“ridge had been broken down by order of Queen Mary, fully 
30 feet having been destroyed, and the opposite bank 
_ guarded by 200 men. Wyatt, who had two pieces of cannon, 


dislodged his opponents, rudely repaired the bridge with | 


planks, and his troops passed over. It was in consequence 
of the damage sustained by the town at this time that Mary on 
her marriage granted the town the privilege of making and 
repairing a third fish weir—and unlike former charters this 
_ was specially exempt from fees and fines. In 1607 the bridge 
__was broken down by a severe frost which froze the Thames. 
During the Civil War with Charles I. the bridge was con- 
sidered an important post, and was held alternately by the 
- Royalist and Parliamentary forces. The bridge was frequently 
used as a place of punishment for women who were convicted 
_ of being brawlers. They were placed in a cucking-stool and 
_ ducked several times under the water. Clattern Bridge—the 
other bridge in the town—is said to derive its name from the 
_ eustom of ducking clattering women. |The Universal Spectator, 
~ October 14, 1738, gives an account of the ducking of a scold by 
order of Quarter Sessions. The London Evening Post, April 27, 
_ £745, gives the following paragraph :—“ Last week a woman 
that keeps the Queen’s Head alehouse at Kingston in 
Surrey was ordered by the court to be ducked for 
scolding, in the river Thames under Kingston Bridge, 
in the presence of 2,000 or 3,000 people.” Full par- 
ticulars of the cucking-stool, which, with the stocks, was 
_ preserved under the Town-hall, are given by Mission. ‘“ They 
Bhsten an armchair to the end of two strong beans 12 or I5 feet 
long and parallel to each other; the chair hangs on a sort of 
axle, on which it plays freely, so as to remain in a horizontal 
_ position. The scold being well fastened in her chair, the two 
_ beams are then placed as near the centre as possible across 
_ the bridge side, and being lifted up behind, the chair of course 
_ drops into the cold element. The ducking is repeated accord- 
- ing to the shrewdness. possessed by the patient, and generally 
has the effect of curing her immoderate heat, at least for a 
_ time.” The cucking-stool was the property of the town, and we 
find the entry :— 1572, making of the cucking-stool, 8s. ; iron 
~ work for the same, 35. ; timber for the same, 7s. 6d. ; 3 brasses 
- for the same and three wheels, 4s. rod.” Mr. Anderson, 
writing 1818, says this form of punishment has long since been 
laid aside, though the practice of placing the old stool against 
_ the house of a scold appears to have continued for some time 
afterwards : 
__. [n 1821 the old wooden bridge had become past all mend- 
~ ing, and in 1825 an Act was obtained for the rebuilding of the 
bridge and the present bridge, designed by Mr. Edward 
- Lapidge, was erected at a cost of 40,000/. The first stone 
_ was laid November 7, 1825, by the high steward of the borough, 
the late Lord Liverpool. The bridge was opened by the 
Duchess of Clarence, July 17, 1828. But the bridge bore a 
toll-house and exacted a toll from all who crossed it, and it 
was not until March 12, 1870, as the result of hard work under- 
taken in an intelligent manner by Mr. Alderman Frederick 
_ Gould, that the bridge was freed from toll, and the coal and 
_ Wine dues were subsequently abolished. The toll-gates were 
_ broken down and wheeled away amid the cheers of an immense 
crowd in the presence of the mayor of Kingston, Mr. Alderman 
Joseph Marsh, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, the 
_ chairman of the Metropolitan Board, Lord St. Leonards, the 
high steward, and all the sheriffs, councillors and rulers of 
_ Surrey, and a public luncheon followed. Mr. Alderman Gould 
_ Was presented with a massive silver salver, silver candelabra 
and ornaments silver-mounted, made from the wood of the 
_ old bridge, suitably inscribed, as a recognition of his great 
Services to the borough, 


TESSEREA. 
Greek Churches. 


fe churches and chapels of Greece are all erected more 
+ or less after the Byzantine type, of which the most complete 
development is embodied in the celebrated Sta Sophia, or 
Church of the Divine Wisdom at Constantinople. Some 
pcs churches partake more of the basilican character, and 
exhibit. partly the earliest arrangements of the West, but *‘a 
true Byzantine church,” says Mr. Neale, “ might most fitly be 
defined as a gabled Greek cross with central dome inscribed in 
@ square or quasi-square. This square has on the west an 
addition, not usually under the same roof, and sometimes a 
_ mere lean-to, and is on the east externally for the most part 
- and almost always internally triapsidal. . . . The three apses 


are, that on the north for the chapel of Prothesis, that in the 
centre for the altar, that on the south for the sacristy” The 
interior arrangement involves a fourfold division :—1. The 
narthex or vestibule properly set apart for catechumens or 
penitents, divided from the rest of the church by a screen, and 
often forming the western addition alluded to above. 2. The 
nave. 3. Thechoir. These two divisions are less distinctly 
and often not at all separated; sometimes there is a low 
wooden barrier between them, corresponding to the. rood- 
screen in Western churches: The choir is surrounded by stalls, 
as is also often the nave. 4. The bemaor sanctuary is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Greek churches. In all of them, 
even to the smallest chapel or oratory, a solid wooden screen, 
reaching to the roof or ceiling, cuts off the apse or apses at 
the east end. This screen is called the iconostasis, from the 
icons or holy pictures on its panels, and answers to the altar 
rails in our churches. The inner space, corresponding with the 
holy of holies in the Jewish temple, contains the altar, and is 
ntered through one central and two side doors pierced in the 
iconostasis. There is but one altar in a Greek church, and the 
ancient division of the sexes is strictly maintained and 
generally architecturally carried out, a women’s gallery ex- 
tending over the narthex or west end. It is to be observed 
that all pictures in Greek churches are executed after a 
traditional and conventional model, which has been enjoined 
by ancient ecclesiastical authority, and specifies exactly the 
colour of the hair and eves, the size of the features, &c. How- 
ever ill-executed in poorer or more remote districts, the same 
type is always preserved, resembling in a measure the counte- 
nances of the earlier Italian painters, ¢.g. Perugino. For to 
the Greeks it appears profanity to exhibit those objects which 
are proposed for their veneration with the expressions of 
earthly, everyday humanity, and consequently they regard as 
irreligious and debasing the ideal paintings of saints and angels 
which decorate Latin churches, and the “eyes of most unholy 
blue” which beam from the canvas of the Italian masters. 


Gable Crosses. 


Gable crosses may be divided into six kinds :—(1) Simple 
crosses, (2) wheel crosses, (3) floriated crosses, (4) rood crosses, 
(5) compound crosses, (6) diamond crosses. The first consist 
only of the arms of a cross, the terminations being generally 
worked in some ornamental form, as the cross moline, cross 
pattée, &c. The second, properly speaking, consist of a circle 
with many radii We distinguish them from (5) compound 
crosses, which are of the first kind worked within a circle, the 
ends of the arms projecting beyond it, and from (3) floriated 
crosses, in which the terminations of the arms grow into one 
another so as to form a circular outline—one of the most 
beautiful and frequent forms. Diamond crosses have floriated 
arms and are sometimes cusped in the central eye or hollow. 
The fourth kind is rare’; it contains a figure and is, in fact, a 
crucifix. There is a mutilated one at St. Andrew, Histon, near 
Cambridge ; one at SS. Leonard and John, Leverington ; and 
one at St. Mary, Thaxted, Essex. Some crosses are worked, 
in the form of a crown of thorns, as a very rich and perfect 
example at St. Mary, Louth. Gable crosses are set on saddle 
stones, which form the upper or crowning-piece of the coping. 
These are generally worked in the three faces into gabiets, the 
western side blocking off the ridge of the roof. But sometimes, 
and less elegantly, a plain stem rises out of the highest point of 
the gable, and this is the commonest in the Third Pointed age. 
In this era also crockets were introduced on the stem to relieve 
its naked appearance. It may be observed that plain crosses 
are extremely rare. 


A Gallery of British Honour. 


During the power of Pitt, in 1801, when the Royal Acade- 
micians proposed their plan for a Gallery of British Honour, to 
the formation of which they stated a provision of 5,000/ per 
annum to be at once necessary and adequate, they were in- 
formed by that great financier that “it was not then the time 
for such an expenditure on the encouragement of the’ arts.” 
On the succession of Fox to office very considerable hopes were 
felt by artists that at length the desired time was arrived. 
They were induced to entertain this persuasion by an inter- 
pretation (no doubt rashly formed on their part) of previous 
conversations of some of the zealous followers and intimates of 
that illustrious politician, from which they had drawn the most 
sanguine expectations of impending exertions in favour of their 
professional wishes. Alas! the only time, which was come, 
was that at whichit was again thought proper to reply, that’ 
“the present was not the time.” Both these great ministers: 
were animated with sufficient love of fame to have raised the 
arts to the highest eminence if their views had been directed 
to that point ; but they appeared not to have: felt any strong 
motive for extending protection to them or fostering their 
growth in England. It has been requisite to advert to these 
circumstances lest they should at any time be brought forward 
as a plea against the protection ofthe arts ofdesign. For what: 
arguments shall supersede the difficulty arising from the 
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importance of the two names above mentioned? 
authority of Fox and Pitt against any proposition whatsoever 
seems to end all contest and overset all hope. Divided as 
those great men were on most public subjects, must not the 
point in which they unite be irrefragable: ? Happily, to obviate 
“the force of so tremendous a question, it is to be recorded 
on an authority liable to no suspicion that one of those 
illustrious men in the latter part of his life began to be 
impressed with the importance ofan enlarged national cultiva- 
tion of the arts of design. When Fox in the summer of 1802 
met the President of our Academy inthe Gallery of the Louvre 
at Paris, he assured him that from the sight of the objects 
around him, and from their conversation on the subject of the 
fine arts, his mind had been. awakened to a new estimate of 
their value, and he added a declaration of his intentions in 
their favour if he should ever again succeed to power. Nor 
was less reliance placed on a favourable change in Mr Pitt’s 
sentiments at the time when the first plans were formed for 
the establishment of the British Gallery. But the influence of 
opinions, fraught with so great benefits to English painting, 
was of too brief a period to allow of any operation in its favour. 
The grave, in which the two mighty political rivals were 
shortly to meet, was already opening in their path, and their 
death put an end to the momentary prospects of success. 


Art in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 


Vasari, writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
vaunted that such was the fecundity of art and facility of 
execution in his time that six pictures could then be painted 
within the time occupied by the previous generation of painters 
on a single picture. The simple-minded historian of art seems 
to have been hardly aware that his vaunt implied rather 
reproach than praise, although it is true he has elsewhere 
amused his readers by the anecdote of an eminent painter who, 
at his easel, when called to his meal, replied that he’ would 
come directly, “for he had but one saint more to paint.’”? The 
growth of public wealth and the progress of civilisation brought 
into existence hosts of artists and of patrons of art. - Popes and 
potentates vied with each other in the patronage of it, and even 
kings would condescend to bid against each other for the 
corporal possession and exclusive monopoly of some favourite 
practitioner. The consequences of such excessive stimulus 
were obvious and inevitable. Prosperity begot reckless 
and careless extravagance, and extravagance led to a 
rapid deterioration, The real Jaborious artists of the fifteenth 
century wrought, no doubt, slowly and painfully—urged onwards 
not so much by a thought of lucre or applause as by a deeply- 
felt love of their art; whilst the flattering crowd of artists 
who filled the scene in later times were the spoilt children of 
fortune, painting and carving and building with wonderful 
dexterity and readiness of execution, it is true, and with a 
wonderful facility of invention in devising new shapes and 
fashions and fantastical combinations, but without that earnest, 
ardent, painstaking and simple severity of study which had 
conducted their forefathers to real excellence. 


Cyclopean Remains. 


The origin and date of the ancient structures, now 
familiarly termed, cyclopean, will ever remain in comparative 
obscurity; the earth must have been considerably overspread 
with inhabitants and. Egypt well cultivated before that people 
acquired; the art and the leisure requisite for fashioning and 
moving with facility. the.large stones which form the roof of the 
central chamber of the opened pyramid, after which the 
emigrants or exiles from that enlightened nation could not but 
carry with them that species of knowledge, and when their 
new situation permitted they naturally imitated the arts of their 
forefathers. Thus Danaus or his descendants have left in the 
Morea specimens of massive stonework indicative of its 
authors and durable to the present age, and from such small 
beginnings architecture and statuary assumed a new origin in 
Greece and her Asiatic colonies. But the Britons and the 
whole race of kindred Gauls or Celts remained ignorant of the 
use of steel or iron tools, the immediate application of which in 
workmanship, however useful, bears but small proportion to 
the remote effects produced in consequence of it. ‘The Britons, 
by ,aid of fire and collision of other stones, were able to 
produce :a tool which towards the head was thickened so 
as to bear hard blows without injury. That the perforation 
in it. was not intended for a stout handle wherewith to 
wield the tool may be inferred, from the smallness of the 
aperture (fit for a flexible cane or whalebone), and more 
evidently from the perforation not being always rectilinear. 
Don Ulloa distinctly negatives any traces of the use of steel by 
the Peruvians. Massive stones, larger than those at Abury or 
Stonehenge, have been found near Quito, so that in more 
instances than one the advance in civilised arts by the Belgian 
colonists in Britain and the Peruvians before they were visited 
by the Romans and Spaniards respectively seems to“have been 
checked at the same limit by the want of steel. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: — 


The Ancient Monuments Bill y 
SiR,—I see that you devote a leading article in your issue 

of the 27th ult. to the Ancient Monuments Bill which Lor 
Balcarres has recently carried through the House of Commons 
It may interest your readers to know that the Bill was firs 
‘projected by the National Trust, and actually drawn by Si 
Robert Hunter, the chairman of the executive. commit 6: 
Yours faithfully, - 


May 1, 1990. HucH BLAKISTON, Secretary 


GENERAL. » 


The Exhibition in the Corporation Art Gallery for next 
year will be representative of Spanish art, ee especially of the” 
work of Velasquez and Fortuny. 
William Hunt’s 7/e Attack and The Defeat, two draw 
each measuring 16 inches by 11} inches, representing a. ‘boy 
a smock frock before and after an attack on a Bip were so Id on 
Saturday for 1,150 guineas. 
™. Gervex having completed his large. pale ’ 
Coronation of Nicholas II, it has been placed i in ae es 
section of the Paris Exhibition. 4 
& Chimneypiece, executed by M. Clovis’ Viatde in t 
section of Art Industries of the Pans Exhibition, is val € 
100,000 francs. 


Mr. Deputy CG. T. Harris has presented to the Connie 
of London, for the Art Gallery, Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s Comm 
and Sea Power, now being exhibited in the Art Loan 
lection. | ie 


Bee of sone character shall be aden whic may b 
of iron or steel, stone, or of heavy scantlings of suitabl 


brick masonry or concrete work. TRS 
Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., is to execute mie bust of 1 
Queen which Mr. G. P. Ernest has offered to present to 
Corporation of London as an expression of co f 
hospitality extended to him in this country. 
The Society of Engineers will hold“ their next or 
meeting on Monday, May 7, at the Royal United Se 
Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will be read, entitled | 
Economical Disposal | of . Town’ aris: oe Mr. Brier 


(og 


Denham Healey. aie > 


on the Hill of Tara, co. Meath, a few ee ago. - Roma 
have not been hitherto discovered so far inland in Irela 


The Remains of a palace have been. discovered in 
which in plan resemble those. of Tiryns and Mycena: _ An 
ancient fresco was also found. ys 


Bothwell Castle will be veut Bi members é of 
Edinburgh Architectural Association to-morrow. It was 
pleted as a fortalice before the close of the thirteenth centt 
A visit to Bothwell Church will follow. 


The price aids was 60,000 dollars. bs 


Mr. Dankmar Adler, one of the best known of Am eric 
architects, has’ died in Chicago, where he was a ae 
Mr. L. H. Sullivan from 1881 to 1895. He was born: 
Langsfeld, Saxe-Weimar, in 1844. ay 


Mr. Charles Wilmot has been appointed examiner 
engineering and architecture in connection with the - 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


A Ruskin Exhibition is nronobet to i held int e 
Coniston Institute during the months of July, Augus PY 
September, illustrating the life and work of John Ruski 
comprising (1) portraits, paintings, engravings, photog 
and busts ; (2) views of places connected with his work 5 
drawings by him, original and engraved ; (4) manuscripts of 
works, letters, &c.; ( (s) books by him, various editions, and 
volumes ; (6) pictures and engravings by Turner and oth 
artists illustrating well-known passages of his writing 
(7) relics and “ Ruskiniana.”. The help of several own C 
collectors, including Mrs. Arthur Severn, of Brantwe 
been secured, and other loans are probable. — The ‘proc 
will be devoted to the Coniston Institute. 
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‘“ THE. FEATHERS,” 


ROBERT SAWYER, Architect. 
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NEWINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


E. B. ANSON, Architect. 
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SHOREDITCH FREE LIBRARY, HOXTON. 
H. T HARE, Architect. 
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THE action of the Salford Town Council in respect of 
their electrical engineer, Mr. C. L. TuRNER, must cause 
-much'amazement among engineers who are employed by 
_ companies or corporations. Mr. TURNER was instructed in 
August 1898 to prepare plans for new works and plant. 
In December 1898 tenders based on the plans were sought 
by advertisement. . Before the tenders were considered the 
plans and specifications were rejected, and a new set was 
obtained from Messrs. Lacry, CLIREHUGH  & ‘ SILLAR. 
In his plans Mr. TURNER introduced an arrangement of 
_ the pipes which was original, but which could be adopted 
_ in other places. He therefore took steps for patenting the 
- improvement, by means of which any one of a series of 
_ boilers or its connecting steam: pipe could be shut off 
_ without interfering with the supply of steam from the other 
boilers. A firm of pipe makers agreed to allow him a 
“royalty of 7} per cent. on all pipes manufactured 
according to Mr. TurNer’s design. Tenders were 
- sought and contracts entered into according to Messrs. 
- CLIREHUGH’s plans. Several members of the Town 
Council considered that Mr. TuRNER acted incorrectly in 
arranging for a patent without obtaining in the first 
_ place the sanction of the Council, and a special committee 
was appointed in April to consider the subject. In the 
_ report the committee say that Mr. TURNER was not justified, 
_ without the knowledge and permission of his committee, in 
_ seeking a patent for work done by him on behalf and at the 
_ expense of, the Corporation who were his emplovers, and 
that there had been an unfortunate coincidence in the time 
of his securing a patent for pipework with the time when 
plans were being produced for contractors with the Cor- 
poration in his own department to tender for pipework. 
_ There were other matters referred to in the report which are 
_ of less importance. The report was taken as read and the 
— Mayor of Salford moved :—‘‘ That,.in the opinion of the 
- Council, Mr. C. L. Turner has forfeited its confidence, and 
_ that he be required to resign his position as electrical engineer, 
and that three months’ salary be paid to him in lieu of notice.” 
_ The Town Council have, we consider, acted precipitately, 
_ and if legal proceedings were to be taken it is doubtful 
_ if their action would be approved by the Courts. Electric 
_ €ngineering is so young a science, there cannot be many 
__ precedents to suggest how an engineer should act when he 
_ has invented improvements. In the agreement with Mr. 
_ TURNER it may be taken for granted that he was not ex- 
pected to introduce inventions of his own or to make them 
over to the Town Council gratuitously. One small novelty 
might be more to an engineer than several years’ 

- salary, and it does not seem fair that any official should be 
_ called. upon to sacrifice his own interests without some 
_ cOmpensation. Whether the Councilshould have been con- 
_ sulted on the subject is a question of etiquette, and there 
__ may have been valid reasons for Mr. TURNER’s conduct. 
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THE summer meetings and excursions of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held this year in 
North Clare. Lisdoonvarna, which is renowned for its 
mineral springs, will be the headquarters, and the proceed- 
__ ings will occupy the week which begins on July 30. The 

district proposed to be explored is of unusual interest for 

_ the antiquary. It abounds in antiquities, possessing over 
_ seven hundred forts, fifty cromlechs, twenty-four churches 
and monasteries, five crosses, three round towers and 
twenty castles, besides pillar-stones, cairns and souterrains. 

_ Of the principal antiquities may be enumerated the great 
_ Stone fort of Ballykinvarga with its chevaux-de-frise, the 
__ triple fort of Cahercommaun and the cliff fort of. Cashlaun 
Gar. The cromlechs of Poulnabrone, Baur (two) and 

_ Glasgeivnagh (twelve accessible), -The beautiful monas- 
_ teries of Ennis, Corcomroe, Killone and (possibly) Quin. 
_ The churches of Kilfenora and Dysert O’Dea, with rich 
_ Romanesque details and sculptured crosses. The castles of 
_ Lemaneagh (with courts, turrets and. fish-pond), Inchiquin 
_ and Ballinalacken, and the ‘round castle of Doonagore. 
__ The scenery is in many places very beautiful, as, for example, 
_ the Lake of Inchiquin under its wooded mountain, the 
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cascades and glen of Ennistymon, the terraced hills of the 
Burren and the cliffs of Moher with the bays of Galway and 
Liscannor. 


A GENTLEMAN bearing the knightly name of SALins DE 
MontrortT could not escape from being considered as a 
dangerous aristocrat in the first French Revolution. An 
engineer officer who was thus designated found it prudent 
to escape to Germany and leave all his property behind 
him. He was able to turn his constructive ability to 
account. In Alsace, Frankfort and other places he was 
appreciated. as an architect and director of buildings. 
About 1806 he was engaged in Wiirzburg. The Grand 
Duke, who had been travelling in Italy, returned to that 
city, and his studies in the south made him dissatisfied 
with the decoration of the palaces SALINS DE Montrorr 
was commissioned to transform it; he was afterwards 
appointed chief official architect, and remained in Wiirzburg 
till 1824. Hewas also employed in Bavaria, and in 1815 
he returned to Frankfort, where he lived until his death in 
1821. His name is generally omitted from histories of 
German architecture, but it has now become evident that 
he was an influential force in the art during the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The resuscitation of his name 
is due to Herr Gobet, the archivist-of Wiirzburg. 


Dustin has the unenviable peculiarity among British 
cities in being without a statue of the QuEEN. One of the 
reasons, doubtless, is that statues of other monarchs are not 
generally respected. The equestrian statue of WiLLiAM III. 
was for a long time in danger of being reduced to the con- 
dition of the statue which used to stand in Leicester 
Square. The statue of GreorGeE I. which once aderned a 
bridge over the river, is now concealed in the garden of the 
Mansion House. GerorGE II. is visible in St. Stephen’s 
Green. The statues of CHARLEs II. and James IJ, which 
belonged to the old Tholsel, are to be found in the 
crypt of Christ Church, and are known to few. It was 
intended fo restrict the subscriptions for the. proposed 
statue of Her Majesty to members of the Royal Dublin 
Society, but now the whole Irish public can subscribe. 
The memorial is expected to cost at least 4,0004 If an 
Irish sculptor could be discovered who was competent to 
carry out the work the commission should be given to him, 
but as there is littlke demand for examples of the art in 
Ireland, it is no wonder there is no successor to FoLey, 
MacDoweE .t and Hocan. 


From the report of the American Consul in Bangkok 
it would appear that improvements in building sometimes 
As in most Siamese towns, 
the inhabitants were satisfied with any sort of shelter. 
Nature provided them with teak and they could use it 
economically or wastefully according to the whim of the 
owner. But when the qualities of teak became known 
there was a demand for it from various parts of the world, 
and the Siamese could not resist the money offered for 
pieces. It was supposed the vast forests contained timber 
that would be as well adapted. for home use. As yet there 
has been no good wood found to take the place of teak, 
which, in addition to durability and strength, possesses the 
quality of resisting the white ants better than other woods. 
Brick columns have now to be used in the place of teak 
posts. They are cheap and strong, but they are very 
clumsy in a house which otherwise is lightly constructed. 
It is believed that iron girders and posts would come into 
favour if once they were introduced. Several large fires 
have given rise to ordinances prohibiting “ attap” (thatched) 
roofs or bamboo structures in the city in future. These 
circumstances, on the whole, have proved beneficial, for the 
city now rising’ is for a large part made up of brick, iron 
and tile. In course of time the Siamese builders will dis- 
cover that thin piers will support roofs, and that will mean 
progress towards architecture. Owing to the absence of 
teak it has been necessary to make bricks. As was to be 
expected with novices, the bricks are very coarse and 
rough, and.as the eyes of Siamese are offended with their 
appearance it is necessary to cast a plaster veil over them. 
The discontent augurs well for the future, and in course of 
time we may expect the Siamese to gain renown for their 
brickwork, 
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HE new building for Parr’s Bank, Limited, in Castle 
Street, Liverpool, by Mr. R. N. SHaw, R.A., and 
Messrs. WILLINK & THICKNESSE, is a fine example of the 
‘Liverpool commercial office. The lower part is of massive 
masonry, apparently in avery dark grey stone. The upper 
part shows courses of white’ and black, and the window 
dressings are in red terra-cotta, and thus serve to brighten 
the front. ~A building of the kind suggests stability, and it 
is as appropriate a treatment for a bank as can be devised. 
In Mr. NEWBERRY’s premiated design for the “ Library and 
Technical Schools, Leamington,” a different treatment is 


adopted for each building. The “Proposed Clock Tower, - 


Yorkshire,” by Mr. Epcar Woop, shows very rough 
masonry for the walls, and above are enormous gargoyles. 
In such a case more importance should have been given to 
the clock itself, for so much strength seems unnecessary 
to support a small dial. The ‘‘Crown on Tower of Church 
at Belmont Bridge, Glasgow,” by Mr. J. J. STEVENSON, is a 
well-considered example of a structure that forms so 
suitable a finish to a building. Itis strange that in southern 
buildings the arrangement has not been more often utilised, 
exemplifying as it does, the conflict of forces producing 
repose which epitomises the principle of Gothic. Height 
is, however, indispensable to gain the full effect, and, as 
well as can be judged from the drawing, the tower at 
Belmont Bridge is rather low. Mr. P. E. Nerwron’s 
“ Design fora Chapter-house” is boldly conceived. The 
plan is hexagonal and arranged in such a way that the 
angles are acute ; around the base is a row of statues with 
canopies. “The Library, Westbrook Hall,” shows a recess 
approached by steps and adorned by wall-paintings. The 
provision for the’ books is not indicated by Mr. C. 
Nicxorson. In “The Hall of a House at Cobham,” by 
Mr. Baittre Scott, timber is boldly used. There is a 
quaint design for a mantelpiece, by Mr. Etiwoop, and also 
some designs for furniture by Mr. E. O. Crark. “The 
Roxeth Schools, Harrow-on-the-Hill,” by Mr. ARrNoLp 
MitcHELL, may be considered novel, for they are Gothic 


in style and more costly than is now considered necessary 


for buildings of the class. A fine window has been intro- 
duced over the porch. Messrs. Mattows & Grocock 
have an able design for the “Science and Art Schools, 
Leamington.” In the ‘Design for a Church at Exeter,” 
by Mr. H. C. Cor.erre, the principal feature is a very 
sombre and massive tower. 

The ‘ Building for Lloyd’s Register of Shipping ” is one 
of the most important in the room, and the exterior is 
shown on three drawings. Mr. Coticurr has adopted a 
more definitely Italian style than in his earlier buildings. 
Rusticated columns are employed below, and the entrance 
is dignified by sculptured reliefs over the gateways. In the 
first storey the windows have semicircular heads, but are 
square-headed above. ‘From its position the building ‘can 
have two facades ; the angles are admirably treated, and 
are finished by small turrets with cupolas, sculptured panels 
being also introduced. “Business Premises, Kingston-on- 
Thames,” is suggestive of a revolution in the ancient Saxon 
town. Messrs. WiMPERIS &' ARBER show several houses 
which, while each is independent, appear to be part of one 
large establishment or property. This is owing to the extra 
importance imparted to the centre part. The shops have 
large bay windows, and’ through the influence of such a 
block much rebuilding is likely to follow. Drawings are 
shown of the new Public Library, Forest Hill, by Mr. A. R. 
HENNELL; the Steep House, Keswick, by Mr, W. H. 
Warp; a Billiard-room, by Mr. A. H. BELCHER; and a 
House at Dean Row, Cheshire, by Messrs. MEE & JENNISON 


The “ House, Edgerton, Huddersfield,” by Mr. E. Woop, | 


appears as if built on acommon. It consists of a central 
block with two wings; the entrance is arched and the general 
effect is dignified. The “Parochial Institute, Outwood,” 
by Messrs. BuTLER Witson & OGLESBY, suggests a 
small two-storeyed building with a turret, which must 
form a picturesque addition to the village in which it 
is placed. The late Sir Jos—EpH Paxton would be delighted 


with the “ Printing Premises, Birmingham,” contributed by | 


Messrs. Ba'reMAN & Bateman. The building .can be 
described ''as formed entirely of glass, for the opaque 
materials aré reduced to’A minimum, and “the ‘green‘slated 
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| superior to' most buildings of its class. It is by 


roof contains three storeys of windows. As it is an eff 


entitled to praise. The architects.also show a warehouse 
Birmingham in which glass is extensively used, and there is, 
moreover, a contrast with a neighbouring building havin: 
windows of an ordinary. size, the two examples of differen 
styles being corinected by méans of a bridge: The *“Ocez 
Insurance Corporation: Buildings,” by.Mr.. H. Hu , 
Gorpon, might be placed in the neighbourhood of the — 
Houses of Parliament as Government offices, and so | 
an example of Gothic must appear as.a feudal palace amids 
ordinary office buildings. The objections which used to b 
raised against the style as unfitted for modern purposes dc 
not apply in this case. .The windows are all very large, 
and the walls have none of that: prison-like monot 
which was supposed to, be inherent ina building deriy 
from Medizval examples.. It is surmounted by a figu 
of Justice, and that. virtue should be respected by th 
who declare the Gothic style to have no relation with 
modern life. Another. example of Gothic is “The En- 
trance Tower of All Saints Convent,’ by Mr. LEONAR 
SToKEs, which is not, however, without indications of 
Renaissance spirit. The community must be wealth 
who are able to erect so costly a structure. Sculpture 
liberally employed to fill: the space between the doorwa 
and the window in the upper part. It 1s an excellent com 
position, and if convents are to be considered as prisor 
it is enough to create the idea that they are re 
disagreeable to the inmates. Mr.’ F.: G.. Lucas has an 
L-shaped house at Hitchin, and Mr. A’ H. BELCHER a sho 
front‘in Park Street, which appears to be carried round thi 
site without giving prominence to the entrance. 3 
The “Pulpit for the:Church of St. Stephen at Bexhill 
by Mr. H. Warp, is on a level with the floor of the building, 
and the: speaker will: be, therefore, mot much above th 
congregation. By -an esthetic minister of the kin 
imagined by Mr. Du Maurier, who wished “every fold 
in the’ surplice. to tell,” the arrangement would- not b 
approved. A view of the exterior of the church is also 
be found in the room. ‘‘Frithwood House, Northwooc 
by Mr. M. E. Macartney, is of the old-fashioned 
with red brick walls and red tiled-roof. It stands 
terrace, which is upheld by a red brick dwarf wall 
windows apparently are iron casements. ’ Mr. A. STRATTO! 
“ House by the Sea” is mainly constructed of wood, and 
placed on an elevation which, to some extent, appears. 
artificial. The ‘‘ Depét for the Bristol Tramways” i 


re 


W. Curtis GREEN, and it is not only refined in sty 
is well adapted to its purpose. Of higher value in an ar 
tectural sense is the “‘ Power Station” by the same ar 
tect. Mr. A. C. BLomrietp’s ‘“‘ House at Headley Hill 
a‘ many gabled building, with windows at regular interva 
“ Ickleton Grange,” by Mr. C. A. NicHoLson, if carried o1 
represented will not suggest newness or sharpness of exe 
tion. The bricks appear to be peculiarly dullin colour. — 
stables and coach-house are near the residence. *‘We 
Chalfont St. Peter’s,” by Mr. MAcarTNEY, is a hou 
three gables ; over the’ windows on the ground floor 
deep flat arches. The servants’ quarters are arranged 
one-storey wing. In the ‘Competitive Design for a 
Building ” the same architect shows a portion in the 
style, and the fenestration looks as if a southern su 
always shining. Mr. Macartney has also a vie 
“ Boarders’ House at Bradfield College,” a two-s 
building in red brick. Messrs. DawBeR & WH. 
have an. excellent “Country House at Cley,” thot 
absence of trees is a disadvantage. Mr. G. Lacy’: 
“Design for a’'Country House,” in which the roof 
to be over-accentuated. Mr. J. S. Lxr’s “ Design 
Public School Buildings” shows chapel, hall’ and ¢ 
rooms forming an I-shaped group. Mr. BAILLi£E 
| has an entrance front fora house at Windermere, and 
SrrH-SmitH has two half-timbered houses at Godalmin 
Messrs. BuTLER Wuson & Octespy’s “ Tour 
Halifax,” is a charming entrance, and’ although ‘onl 
small work’ is sufficient ‘to impart ‘character to a build 
The “Design for Municipal’ Buildings, Plumstead,” 
Messrs. ArDROoN, Dawson’ & Howett, ‘consists 0} 
| parts,’ addpted to thé’ different sections, with 
| tower ~ The: “ Rood-loft’ aid Screet; Barkston Chur 
ahve Sees aka bet EIA EES BOG Gi Me Bi nine ar tgs ae a 
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by Mr. ‘H. Batey, is rather a‘rood-cornice than a loft, 
- for such delicate Jace-work as appéars in the carving is not 
suited to support weight... The wrought-metal gateway 
~ is no. less pleasing in character. Mr. E, J. May, in 
-“ Homeside, Wimbledon Common,” shows .a substantial 
two storeyed house with high gables, and with window 
openings extended to the angles of the walling. Timber 
panelling is mainly used in the interior. . 
““Free Library, Wolverhampton,” ‘is mainly of red_ brick. 
_ There.is a two-arched entrance with a great window and 


- panels containing armorial bearings over it, but the arches’ 


appear to be too slight to support the weight above them, 
and this peculiarity is made more obvious by the very big 
compound keystones which are employed. The “Chateau 
-Mauricien, Wimereux,” by Mr. J. BELCHER, is in keeping 
_ witha great many buildings of its class. A free Renais- 
 sance type is adopted, and heaviness has throughout been 
_ ayoided) ‘The “New Church of’ St. Mark, Plumstead, 


' with Institute, Parish Hall and Parsonage,” by Mr. C. H.. 


_ MILE, is an.exceedingly pleasing group, and represents 


_ desire to imitate. The parish buildings flank the approach 
to the church, and increase the effect of the latter. Among 
_ the drawings on this part of the wall area house at Harrow- 
- on-the-Hill by Mr, L. Barrett, “Design for Cartwright 
~ Memorial Hall, Bradford,’ by Messrs. H. Cureston & 
_ Jj. C. Perkin, and “Interior of Moot Hall, Colchester 
~ Town Hall,” by Mr. Joun BELCHER. 

_ The design for “Electra,” the new building for the 
_ Eastern Telegraph Company, shows premises worthy of.one 
_ of the most important mercantile institutions in the world. 
_ The lower part is arranged as offices for the convenience of 


_ to be.one of the:principal features of the building. Square 
_ lines predominate in.the business part ; a mezzanine floor 
_ comes next, the windows having semicircular heads; then 
_ two storeys with square-headed windows divided by 
columns; the attic storey is adorned with sculpture, and 
finally we see a cupola surrounded by an armillary sphere. 
Among Mr. BELCHER’s City buildings the new offices will be 
paramount. Inthe “Church of St. George, Fordington,” 
_ Mr. Caror has sought to gain the advantage of colour in 
_ the walls by using varieties of stone in them or stone and 
_ terra-cotta. Asin many modern examples, the roof is continu- 
_ ous, without any sign of the chancél, and there is a tower in 
~ which red and grey stone is used. To “St. Edith’s Church, 

_Anwick,” by Messrs. BREWILL & Baity, the only objection 
_ is the heaviness of the spire. In the “ House at Northwood 

_ Park,” by Messrs. HERON & BELLAIRsS, the chimney occupies 
the centre of the front and is carried up from the ground to 


eB above the roof; the advantage is not evident and the design. 


_ would be improved by a different arrangement. “The Font 
_ Cover for Grantham Parish Church,” by Mr.W.J. Tapper, is 
_ amost elaborate canopy that must ascend almost to the roof 
_ of the building. There are several stages which are marked 
__ by figures of saints and angels, but the font itself becomes 
_ dwarfed by the cover, the cost of which would pay for the 
_ €rection of a baptistery. The design for the “ Wesleyan 
_ Centenary Hall,” by Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER & Sons, 
_ is another proof of the approach to the Italian which is now 
in progress in London. Mr. G. H. SHACKLE has a cottage 
_ house at Shelford. The “ House in Sloane Street,” hy Mr. 
__ R.G. Hammonp, is another effective utilisation of a narrow 
site. All the window dressings and the parts adjoining are 
__ in stone, and the red brick piers become a sort of framing. 
_ Variety is therefore secured without any indication that the 
means were inadequate. Mr. ATKIN BrERrRy’s “ Bungalow, 
Adelaide,” is of the usual Colonial type, with a very wide 

_ projecting roof. Mr. Ratne’s “ Design for a Clock Tower” 
is noticeable for the introduction of statuary. Mr. Brerrs- 
FORD Pitr’s “ Study for a Street Front in Glass Mosaic and 

_ Faience” is a courageous experiment. There are several 
_ rectangular panels which are filled with figures that recall 
_ Goprrey Syxkes’s mode of treatment, and they. are con- 
__hected by stems and branches. The decoration is bright, 
__ and would have the’ great advantage of cleanliness. The 
_ Owner of a pottery warehouse would find an advantage in 
 fealising the study. Mr. Macartnery’s “ Design for Church 
_ at Sparkbrook” is, we suppose, to be considered as of an 
_ €arly Georgian type; the front is very heavy and not 
adapted to attract worshippers. “The New Tower, St. 
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Mr. H. T. Hare’s . 


a combination of buildings which many clergymen must. 


_ the public, with:a fine central entrance hall, which is sure’ 
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Michael’s, Bournemouth,” by Mr.'OLpRip Scot, does ‘not * 
show much invention, but a great many church people will! 
admire it on that account. |TWo houses by ‘Mr. ‘CamppgE.t, ’ 
Jones are remarkable for their ldrgé windows. The “ Four'' 
Houses at Harrogate,” by Messrs. BLanp & Bown, form a ° 
highly picturesque terrace, but as the drawing is by Mr’’ 
HERBERT RalLTON, he has imparted much™of ‘his own’ 
idealism to it. With more drawings frorh thesamé hand 
there would be a chance of the‘architectural room’ receiving 
visits from the public, instead ‘of being deserted: during the ' 
greater part of every day. There is a satisfactory group, ‘ 
“Binton Barn, near Farnham,” by Mr P. H."Watson; a: 
“New Lych-gate, Huish Episcopi, Somerset)?’ by Mt.:' 
R. W. Paut, who also shows additions ‘to ‘a house ‘in’ 
Hertfordshire. Mr. C. R. AstitseE has_ two ‘adjoining’ 
houses in Cheyne Walk, in which ‘he has ‘been allowed to 
make the windows in different levels; ashlar’is used below 
and red brick above. Mr. W. CAveE has designed a formal 
eighteenth-century house and garden. ‘“ Piper’s ‘Hill, 
Byfleet,” by Messrs. Niven & WIGGLESWORTH, is a half- 
timbered house in a terrace, the woodwork being severely 
plain. Messrs. RussELL, MALLows & Grocock have a design 
for the Plumstead Municipal Buildings and Free Library. 
Mr. Minty shows a cottage near Hythe, and Mr. AvLING a 
design for baths at St. Pancras, having a front ‘block of 
offices and washhouses, and a long line of baths at a lower 
level. There are two lofty towers as well as a high 
chimney. 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.-—I. 
N the Academy this year there are no less than four 
diploma pictures which to some extent are typical 
not only of the producers’ styles, but of many other works 
in the exhibition. First we have Sir W. B. RicHMoND’s 
Orpheus returning from the Shades. ‘The artist has not been 
doing justice to his ability of late, and the meenad-like’ 
ORPHEUS waving his lyre and wildly shrieking is wanting in 
the antique spirit. But in that way it corresponds with 
other modern illustrations of mythology. Mn ‘AppEy’s 
Lute Player is a girl in a dark crimson dress, and’ is sugges- 
tive of his own as well as several costume piecds. Mr’ 
Grecory’s Afris? is a more modern figure ‘gorgeously 
arrayed. The subject seems to be the same as was émployed 
for the small water-colour drawing in the Institute exhibition, 
The Inception of a Song. If so, it is to be hoped the draw- 
ing will find some way to the diploma gallery, for without it 
the meaning of Agres will be somewhat of a puzzle. The 
fourth is a small cabinet picture, Az Jnderior of Venice, by 
Mr. SARGENT. It is as modern as any of his portraits, for 
the old couple and the young couple who are found in the 
stately but gloomy green Venetian room might be people 
who are still lodging there. ‘The'interest of this picture does 
not, however, lie in the incident of two elderly people 
looking over a portfolio and a young man and woman 
engaged in conversation in another part of the room, but 
in the marvellous legerdermain which it displays. The 
painter as a rule prefers large canvases, and it is not easy 
to scrutinise the manipulation in such a work as the 7hree 
Ladies, which is to be found in the principal gallery. The 
small interior is, however, an equally remarkable example 
of Mr. Sarcent’s handling; every inch of it will repay 
examination. oy 
To a great extent the majority of successful Academi- 
cians are engaged in producing diploma works from year to 
year. Purchasers wish to have examples of favourite 
artists, which. are to be as characteristic as if they were 
intended for deposit in the almost inaccessible gallery at. 
Burlington ‘House. This year’s exhibition, therefore, like’ 
most other previous exhibitions, is in a large measure made 
up of works,iwhich are familiar. Take, for example, the 
four paintings, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, by that 
brave veteran, Mr. T. S. Cooper, who was not afraid to 
encounter the crowd on Friday.’ Every frequenter of the 
Academy has seen them or others corresponding with them 
under different titles many years back. There is Mr, 
Hook, whose works are none the less delightful for their 
want of novelty. 4 Mew Coat for an Old Friend is the 
customary. coast scene where a man is about to apply a coat 
of tar to his boat, while a boy prepares the material. Once 
Bit, Twice Shy, is another of Mr.“Hoox’s’ little ‘boys, who 


repent meddling with a lobster. ° eas rocks ana? sky are 
old acquaintances, and everyone will desire’ to see 
them, again and again. Who can ‘recall the first of 
the pictures by Mr. Crort, representing some incident 
connected with OLIVER CroMWwELL? Mr. GoopaLu 
finds .the Nile valley as productive as ever.. What 
is Ocean's Surge, White as the Sea bird's Wing, by Mr. 
Perer Grauam, but Zhe Sea: Gull’s Home, which is now 
in the Guildhall : > The clefts in the rock are a little wider, but 
they are of the same formation ; the sea is as lively and the 
birds are as white as formerly. We are all indebted to 
Sir AtMA-TapEMA for his Roman girls and his various 
marbles, but from the delight he took in making Mr. 
REYNOLDS-STEPHENS’S Statuette, Guinevere and the Nestling, 
revolve en its pedestal, we hope he is contemplating a 
surprise for next year by returning to Medizval dresses with 
their elaborate embroideries. When the hangers this. year 
made pendants of Mr. Marcus Srone’s Soldier's Return 
and Mr. Lesuir’s 7x Time of War, was there not a little 
malice in the arrangement? For surely the gardens employed 
by both artists have yielded products enough, and they: now 
require to be left fallow for a long time. The conditions 
of the market have no doubt much to do with the 
determining of subjects, but it would be an advantage if 
the Royal Academy possessed a censor resembling the 
official in Laputa Academy, and who would keep the 
members from taking their business too easily by knocking 
them on the head or hand with his bladder and peas, or it 
might perhaps be no less efficacious if all the adaptations 
of old subjects were placed apart where they could be 
enjoyed by their owners. It should not be forgotten that 
the Academy is a show, and as the whole costly establish- 
ment is, kept up by shillings given for sightseeing, the public 
have a claim to expect enough novelties to gratify them. 
‘Give them surprises and they will throng the galleries. 
Religious subjects have a right to precedence, but there 
are few of them in this year’s exhibition. M. BouGUEREAU 
must have misunderstood English requirements when he 
sent over La Vierge aux Lys, which is fitted for a church 
or an oratory. There is no artist in France who has a finer 
sense of beauty of line, and he can apply it with equal 
impartiality to sacred or profane scenes. But on that 
account his religious works have not received sufficient 
consideration. His picture shows great sobriety in the 
colour, and the figures are suggestive of much that is not 
earthly. Mr. Byam SHaw’s Ways of Men is an allegory 
that would need a Bunyan to be its interpreter. CHRIST 
appears as an immense figure in the background, in front 
is a pool which has the power of: healing. Some who are 
afflicted come in faith to it, but others—we are afraid they 
are artists or poets—throw pebbles into it in order to enjoy 
the circles which show themselves on the surface of. the 
water. ‘There are also men attracted hy objects of a 
different kind, and we see them under the influence of 
ambition or of love. At a time when there is such a dearth 
of invention this epitome of life, which is bright coloured 
if loosely arranged, merits respectful consideration. On the 
opposite wall is seen Zhe Lost Sheep by Mr. A. R. Soorp. 
It is an original interpretation, for the shepherd is bending 
“over rocks to extricate a lamb that is below. The colouring 
is in keeping with the subject; the figure is clad in dark brown, 
but a belt of brilliant red and the nimbus keep the picture 
from becoming sombre. We suppose Mr. Briton RIVIERE’S 
St, George: should be included in the same class. The 
artist is not one of those who are content with playing on 
the same string. As he is possessed of invention, he takes 
pride to exercise it. His work is a surprise, for it would be 
reasonable to conclude that the prancing and frightened 
horse usually introduced would be the principal object. In 
the work as we see it, what is most important is the dragon. 
It has no analogy with either RAPHAEL'S or PISTRUCCI’S ; 
it is related rather to the marvellous python which TURNER. 
invented, and which is to be seen in the National Gallery. 
The combat is over, and the saint, who is in silver armour 
with a cingulum of red, lies supine, ‘attended by the. princess 
he has rescued. ‘The horse i is also on the ground enveloped 
in the folds of the monster, and the eyes express the torture 
it has gone through. Another legendary subject is seen in 
Mr. Stoney’s Voyage of St. Patrick. The saint is repre~ 
sented kneeling on a small flat circular ‘béard which floats. 


dieacene in. praying or. singing loudly. “The picture: tesa a. 
weird appearance, ‘but what was UnEnon Ae has - “aia. i 
creditably accomplished. : 
Classic mythology. hae thaniteds cchtoal wore 
principal among them is Mr. J. W.. Wavesunrad 5 ie 
Awakening of Adonis. The picture is no imitation of a 
Greek work, and the VENus does not correspond with either 
Tit1an’s or the Renaissance painters’ idea of the goddess. 
We cannot imagine that so innocent and girlish a bein 
could have inspired the Lemnian tragedy, or that she, like 
the antique VENUs, could ever be arrayed in black funereal 
robes, and armed with the attributes of the Furies. — The 
original of the Venus has posed in other creations of the 
artist, but she exemplifies the new classicism whic 
eliminates from the legends everything that is terribl 
Mr. WaTERHOUSE’S goddess would serve for TiTan1a when 
she became enamoured of Bitty Bottom. The mo 
delightful part of the picture is, however, the group of 
amorini, who serve as agents in the love affairs of the 
goddess and the hunter. One of them, whois endeavouring. 
to revive his torch, was never surpassed by ALBANO. 
Mr. Storey’s Zhe Lost Labour of the Danaides is described as 
typical of human life, but the ‘petites femmes” will be more 
likely to suggest the labour of one or two models in serving for 
such a collection of naughty beings. But they are as guileless 
as the VENUS, and the artist has never before shown an equal 
power in colouring. Mr. G. S. Watson’s Prometheus con- 
soled by the Spirits of the Earth is another work inspired 
by SHELLEY. .The victim lies on a mountain, which migh 
be of red sandstone or granite, and he. is represented a 
having acquired some of the properties of the crag. Iti 
statuesque and almost Egyptian in severity; around ar 
various spirits finely modelled, and which offer.a marke 
contrast with the being whose sufferings have attracted 
them. Mr. Draper has a fine figure of Morning, called. 
The Gates of Dawn, which she is opening. It is larger ii 
size than any of his previous works, and the large mass of 
the golden gates is in harmony with the brilliant colouring 
of the rest of the work. But the two valves or port 
should have been made to correspond; as they are sho 
around pillar has to correspond with a square one, a 
vice versa. Deus <Arcitenens, by Mr. Spotriswoo 
DuTHIE, is a cabinet work which should have. been 
Gallery IX., but as it was just large enough to fii 
vacant space it has been skied. The god is sta 
ing in the sky, shooting his arrows downward 
and, as far as can be judged, is. carefully modell 
It is not easy to paint a flying figure, and much credi 
therefore due to Mr. Corset for the vanishing Eros in. 
A Loving Psyche who loses sight of Love. The god 
accompanied by a flight of doves, and the unlucky Psyc 
is shrinking with terror. The execution enhances the id 
and the picture is one of the most interesting in the exhibi ” 
tion. Una and the Wood Gods, by JOHN DA Costa, is 
illustration of a passage in SpENsER’s “ Faerie Queen,’ 
which Antiquity and the Renaissance were brought togeth 
Una is clad in an Elizabethan dress, which is not adap 
for wayfarers in woods, and her scared appearance at th 
sight of the old deities realises the spirit of the poem. 
A. T. NowEL1’s Spring: an Allegory, shows more regard f 
beauty of line than the majority of the paintings. 
Two out of the four diploma works, as we said, are fro 
models in costume, and a no less large proportion of 
interesting pictures may be said to come under the sam 
class. Mr. Warts in the Return of Godiva suggests 
costume picture rather than realises it, for the artist neé 
gave much attention to dress. In his painting he helps | 
the legend, for the lady is seen. in an exhausted state 
her heroic pilgrimage through her city. _ It is the artist’s 
only contribution to the exhibition, and it shows a largeness, 
of handling which all must admire. The most importa 
of the costume pictures is Mr. Appry’s Z7rial of oe 
Katherine. The subject has been often attempted. . 
engraving will suggest the character of Hartow’s p 
in which the Kempe family, including: Mrs:S: 
other famous actors, served as models ;. but 
with the interpretation of the American artist it will be 
dent how much we have advanced’ beyond those who. ie 
‘before us. “We may say at first that as the trial took pla ‘ 
in the. Badianient Hall of the Black Friars the place \ 


at.sea, and he is. indifferent to the’ risks around, for he, is ‘not sO ecclesiastical as” Mr. ier: suggests; and secon 


¢ ueen KATHERINE; before making the appeal, crossed the 
hall and spoke the words at her husband’s feet, not as she 


hh 
is represented, far away. The principal costumes are not 
act: for then the cardinals did not: carry such flowing 
robes as are depicted.’ Moreover,..as a canonist. CAM- 
_prccio did not wear the skull cap in which he is painted, 
but one of a more peculiar form....We cannot expect 
artists to be too subservient to archzology, and we admit 
‘that Mr. Appey’s arrangement is preferable to one which 
‘more nearly corresponded with the reality. The picture is 
daring in composition and in colouring. The eye is at 
once captivated by the two beings who are the most 
interesting there—that is, the queen and the Italian 
cardinal. Camprccio was the greatest lawyer in Rome, but 
when his wife died he renounced the world and entered the 
“Church ; his poverty was notorious, for the man on whose 
judgment the fate of the world hung lived on scraps of food 
which were left from other men’s tables. The artist is, 
therefore, absolutely correct when he represents him 
is a hollow-cheeked ascetic, who wrings his hands 
n sympathy with the appeal of the outraged queen. 
“The queen, too, is. the ‘loveliest KATHERINE of Spain 
hitherto painted. Even the late C. R. Lesiix’s is unequal 
to itin character. She is, ‘although unqueened, yet like a 
queen and daughter. to a king.” In her white robes she 
‘becomes an embodiment of sweet gentleness and saint-like 
eekness. HENRY is represented as a man who is per- 
plexed and hardly knew what course to adopt amidst 
doctrinal and political storms. Wotstry is seated beside 
“CAMPEGGIO, and does not appear to be a pleasing character. 
He is simply the politician who is anxious to turn events to 
hhis own interest. On the opposite side of the dais between 
he king and KATHERINE are the lawyers and scribes, who 
ppear to be unmoved by what is taking place, and whose 
attention is devoted to their musty volumes and manuscripts. 
Tn the crowd behind several of the notabilities of the period 
ire to be recognised, including Sir THomas More, whose 
face suggests he anticipated an exercise of despotic power 
Mf which he will be the victim. The dominant colour of 
the large picture is red; it prevails in the cardinal’s robes, 
18 the king’s throne, in the casket,in the beef-eater’s cos- 
‘tume, in the halberts, ribbons, chairs, tassels, &c. ‘The 
‘reds when placed side by side are not confounded, 
and they are balanced by the amount of black which 
‘appears in various places. ‘The picture cannot be con- 
‘sidered as too hot, and, in fact, the colours are ably 
balanced. Mr. Appey’s second work. is the scene from 
Henry VI., Part II.,” representing Zhe Penance of the 
Duchess of Gloucester. tis one of those subjects which 
end themselves to the artist’s composition, and it is a pity 
‘that he did not treat it like the burial scene in “‘ Richard III.,” 
instead of arranging it as if it were an enlargement of an 
‘ilustration from a double-columned “ Shakespeare.” What 
the duchess felt most acutely was the gratification afforded 
tothe mob by her degradation, and that is not brought 
out in the picture. 
ee It seems hardly credible that the painter of the Zwo 
Crowns should have produced such a picture as Ze Con- 
Session, which was exhibited a few years ago, and we hope 
“Mr. Dicxsee will endeavour to retain the position he has 
gained this year. Already he suggested a similar idea when 
he represented a young Florentine gentleman startled by a 
"aba him a crucifix. In the Zzo Crowns we see 
@ young monarch of the Henry V. class returning after a 
victory. If it werenot for the triumphal arch, it might be 
the victor of Agincourt entering London and receiving the 
congratulations of many beautiful women. The king wears the 
‘uchest armour and bestrides his horse as if he were a 
-demigod ; but he unexpectedly encounters a large Cruci- 
fixion on his way, and we suppose the question is,: Will his 
pride be humbled? The picture has a festive character, 
there is power seen in every figure. and it must be accepted 
4s one of the successes. of the year. In Zhe Dream of the 
Knight Errant, by Mr. Sicismunp. GortzE, we have 
nother example of the golden armour which is in favour 
this year. The knight lies on the ground partly enveloped 
in the gorgeous robes of an angel who is guarding him, and 
whose presence keeps at bay tempters who appear in the 
form. of beautiful women. Modelling and colouring are 
vigorous, and the picture deserved a better position. The 
Soan of Arc by Mx. W. ONsLow Forp .is a more. appro- 
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priate figure of the heroine than is commonly seen, in the 


301, 


Salon. There is nothing suggestive of delicacy or hysteria. © 
We see a noble, resolute girl kneeling with a red cloak over 
her armour, and holding a white standard embroidered 
with gold. The breadth and. simplicity of the treatment 
give promise of no ordinary ability, and the painter will 
find it difficult to realise the anticipations which this work 
will excite about his contributions to next year’s exhibition. 
Mr. SoLtomon’s Lguipped would. serve as a companion to 
the last. The esquire is finishing the equipment of the _ 
knight, whose head has all the appearance of being a por- — 
trait. The armour is suggestive of genuine metal. 

The Musicenne du Silence is an attempt in a new style 
by Mr. Hacker, and appears as if inspired bya study of 
Milanese masters. . One richly clad girl reclines on the 
ground, while another is playing ; but however true to 
nature, it must be allowed that the right hand and arm of 
the performer appear awkward. ings and Things and 
Fine Array, by Mr. T. YounG Hunter, depicts the visit of 
a young girl of the Elizabethan period to a cottager—a stern 
old lady who is not gratified by the appearance of so much 
finery. The subject is simple, but.becomes charming by 
the treatment. The cottage is humble within, but the trees © 
in blossom against the wall and the admirable light and 
shade make of. it a beautiful object. Another and most 
brilliant costume piece is Zhe King’s Garden, by Mr. A. A. 
Dickson, in which flowers and fruit enhance the beauty of 
the robes of the women and children, while through the 
portal knights in armour are seen. 


“THE MAYOR OF MONTILLADO.” 
Save ancient Romans demonstrated their wisdom when they 
devised the Saturnalia. They knew very well that all 
the world had the failing of the lean and hungry Cassius, and 
that nobody could have ‘heartsease “while they beheld a 
greater than themselves.” Accordingly they decreed a short 
period of topsy-turveydom, where the slave could play the 
master and the fool could pose as the sage. It is a pity we 
cannot have any record of what the purchased assistants of the 
architects, painters and sculptors used to do on those occasions 
All those men, who were probably of Greek parentage and who 
acted as ghosts much better than their modern representatives, 
must have expressed many witty jokes and shared in: many 
absurd burlesques. But when the riot was over things went on 
smoothly, and the assistants to the artists were likely to be 
more content for the exercise of so much license. The world 
has changed in various ways since that time, but the relation 
between employer and employed continues. It is not to be 
supposed that the modern architect is as great a man to his 
assistants and his pupils as he imagines he is to the universe, 
including them. During office hours it is necessary to keep up 
the delusion, but afterwards much is said about office affairs 
which is amusing. He would be an unwise architect 
who would become angry if he heard of those dialogues. 
Once upon a time he may have used similar expres~ 
sions, and he knows very well he is not the only victim. 
It is well, therefore, that occasionally employers should 
be allowed to have a reflection of their character as it appears 
to those who work for them, and one of the advantages of the 
Architectural Association is in affording opportunities to some 
whoareengagéed in the practice of architecture for good-humoured 
banter of those who profess to be its sole representatives. 
Nobody should therefore quarrel if we find the architect of the 
Association’s dramatic efforts, whether we call them burlesque, 
tragedy or opera, is becoming a type who is adapted to undergo 
as many transformations as Pierrot or Policinello.. This year 
he is doomed to appear in love, and with the daughter of that 
worthy representative of municipal ‘wisdom, Don Muria 
Maduro, the mayor of Montillado.'  ’ a 
That Spanish town, which is on the Mediterranean, has its’ 
peculiarities. It is just engaged in laying the foundatidn-stone 
of a new Town Hall. The building was not required, but the 
authorities would not allow themsélves to be surpassed’ bythe 
rival town of Suezio, either in a Town Hall or in an attack of 
influenza, and accordingly they possessed themselves of both 
The. building arrangements are curious, It is not clear who 
will pay the builders, but the Mayor enjoys the privilege of 


paying the architect’s fees. 
alo so, for as he announces vocally :— 


I’m sadly in need of resource, 
My heart will be torn with remorse 
If I find I can’t pay 


His worship is not ina position to: 


Dolores isa steed who hig the main ates a a 
is to allow herself to] be sacrificed, especially by being t 
in as a make-weight with other vendable property, but 


“system can be best explained in his own ORGS « ie 29 


What I owe you to-day ; 
I would if I could though, of course. 


When a man has many daughtérs 

And he wants to get them wed, 
If he can’t afford to clothe them — 

And provide their daily bread, | 
Should he chance to be an alderman 

Or a man of high position, 4 
He can ask for plans of buildings, ° 

Advertise a competition y 
Which is open to all bachelors, 

And besides a premium eae 
He can just throw ina daughter 

As an extra little plum. 


ac 
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. Now Don Juan Purlino, the architect of the building, 
perceives he is likely to be a long time deprived of his fees, but 
he is willing to wait if he can only marry Dolores, the Mayor’s 
beautiful daughter. Her father is willing, but the young lady 
is in love with Luiz, Purlino’s assistant and the son of Biero | 
Bodega, the worthy landlord of the hotel. The architect there- 
fore has resolved that if Dolores again’ refuses him he will 
bring an action against the Mayor for his fees, and in that way 
things will be made pleasant all round. Purlino, according to 
his own estimate, is an eligible match for any lady, for he is 
not only a great man like all in the profession, but, as he | 
informs us, he is about to attain the highest rank that is | 
available for an architect. He therefore announces his coming 
honours in melodious strains : 


Oh! it’s certainly a very good idea, — 
And absolutely safe you may detendss 
For his girls go off like rockets =i 
And relieve his empty. pockets, 9». 
It’s a dodge which I can: highly recommen 


Chorus: Oh! it’s: Beh gp a ee, aoe idea, ait 


If you’re fond of rie: and motor: 
And you wish to: make them | Pays. aa. 
I can tell you of a little dodge BoP ant a 
_ _ That’s being done to-day." pipe 
Should your jerry-built erections’ bes 
Have no tenants, never fear; © 
Suppose the roofs aren’t watertight 8 
And the drains are rather queer, _ 
You can always get a tenant,. 
And his scruples overcome, | 
With a season-ticket ake E a year 
As an extra little plum. 2 “2° 


ra 


I am a ‘well-known architect, 
So treat me, please, with due respect, * 
. For I’m the President :elect ; 

Of an honourable Society, 
Because I’ve built both far and wide 
They’ve asked me next year to preside— 
A fact I may to you confide 

Without any impropriety. 


And so, 


You know, 
Whatever you may say, cer 
The PRs Ty Baa, 2 
Next year, 
IT hear, 
When in the chair he sits, 
You'll find, by gum, 


Oh! it’s certainly a very good idea, 
And absolutely safe you may mest ? 

For your houses let directly — 

If you work it circumspectly, —_ 
It’s a dodge which I can highly recommend, 


He’ll make things hum, 
And give the Council fits. 


And when I am elected to the chair, 
I shall cultivate a manner debonazi, 
Before important meetings, 
I shall always lunch at Sweeting’s, 
And thus obtain a consequential air. 


Chorus: Oh! ! it’s certainly a very good idea, Ke : 


~ 


' Dolptes is not dutiful in euch e matters and nee 
forced into marrying the respectable » Purlino, 1 
escapade ends the first part of the professional drama. 

The disappearance of a daughter does not count 


Chorus, And when he is elected to the chair, &c. _ in Montillado. One of the consequences of her flight is 


re-election of her father as Mayor, which means the contin 
of his responsibility for the architect's fees. Don Boe. ; 


‘ - Prominence, of course, I.seek, 

And.as I have no end of cheek, 

I never miss a chance to speak— 
Anything for notoriety. 

If in your work you would succeed, 

Pll tell you what has been my creed— 

To always move, and drink, and feed 

In the very best society. 


father-in-law. He, too, has attained honours. - He re oe 
, he won the Soane and the Grissell and the Tite pri 
| is more, the wet authorised him to attach the let 


He had athe the art of delivering a presidential sper = 


Ler A any language, a feat which Was mere oy Bie was Co! 


No less 
Than half my jobs to-day 
Were given to me that way, 
Because, 
Iwas, 
Quite in the swim, you know. 
I always say, : : 
To make it pay, 
You must keep up a show. 


what ede you were about to use and they p 
you. But however versatile he might be he was not 
to sacrifice his fees. The Mayor, when the oye , 


So when I am elected you will find ; 
I shall cultivate a manner most refined ; ~ 
And my Presidential payment, 
I shall spend on swagger raiment, 
And establish quite a record of its kind. 


Chorus. So when he is elected you will, find, ,&c. 


problem ; 400 pesetas were to be paid at a certain ‘/h 
not forthcoming it was all up with the twice elected 
_ Meanwhile, what had become oF f Dolores : P qn] : 


Like inferior men, life has its little ironies for.him. Unless 
the constantly reminds them of the fact, people will not believe 
in his importance. His name appears in capitals on the hoard- 
ings around his jobs, but he is not satisfied with the advantages 
of that mode of publicity, and he resolves to try what sandwich 
men can do for him. The foreman of the Town Hall is dis- 
satisfied with the drawings and specification. The district 
surveyor is always finding fault, and the County Council. regu- 
jations cannot be continually evaded. The manufacturers will 
have the hardihood to offer liberal discounts, and are willing to 
pay handsomely for testimonials. There is talk, too, of a Bill 
dealing with illicit commissions, but that he hopes will end-in. 
smoke in the shape of cigars from enterprising firms. Mean-. 


were sceapélled to become ayeikaane raineurele saa 
a living. They were more successful than if Luiz had k 
his drawing-board, for when, after a year’s roam ng | 
various towns, they came back to. “Monti oO, ¢ 
possessed no less than 300. pesetas. They did nc : 
their occupation or disguise on their return, and 

came an enthusiastic patron of the girl and always p 
her tambourine wheneyer it was held up to him. When 
can be so easily made it does not take. long to. C1 
difference between 300 and 400 pesetas, On the arr 


x 
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- May 


of reckoning Dolores and Luiz were able to rescue the 

ayor, to obtain his blessing and to settle the architect's 
acct All the trials and troubles therefore ended with the 
declaration of Purlino :— BaEhe 


tng .t 


Sa I’m afraid I’m on the losing side, 

if To.be cheated thus quite hurts my pride ; 
Sar Though I get my fees, I-lose my bride, 

' So you’ve scored off mie, that’s plain. » 
Though you have no doubt been very smart, 
And of me, T’ll admit, you’ve got a start, 
Mind I don’t upset your apple-cart 


f 

i 
If you try it on again. 
f 


- The humorous libretto of Mr. F. Dare Clapham afforded 
much harmless pleasure on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, when the opera was performed in Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place. The music, by Mr. Leonard Butler, who has become 
‘a practised composer, possessed the usual tunefulness. The 
performers acquitted themselves well, but it would be invidious 
to assess their respective merits when all worked so loyally 
together for the generalamusement. Mr. G. B. Carvill appeared 
“as the Mayor, Mr. Alfred Stalman as Purlino, Me. S. Constan- 
x uros as Luiz, Mr. F. D. Clapham as Biero Bodega, Messrs. 
ew S. Vernon and G. Bailey as Carlos. and Pedro (friends of 
Luiz), Miss Annie Roberts as Dolores. The flower girls were 
Mesdames Ada Yerbury, E. Jackson and Rose Webb ; the 
a asons were Messrs. F. Carvill and Bernard Lang ; Mr. A, W. 
‘Bentham as Antonio Amillo (foreman of masons), Mesdames 
s phie Tyler and Grace Wylde as Rosita and Juanita 
{daughters of Biero Bodega). Chorus of flower girls and 
masons, Mesdames E. Burn, N. Carvill, F. Clayton, J. Maude, 
, Rimell, M. Tunstall, L. Webb and V. Whichcord ; Messrs. 
'¥F. W. Baker, H. Banister, S. Elston, C. Harrington, H. H. 

Jarrington, A. C. Kelly, C. Pellew, A. W. Smith, A. Smithers, 
R Towers and A. H. Whichcord. The opera was produced 
gees the direction of Messrs. G. B. Carvill and F. D. Clap- 
ha 


ham, Mr. Leonard Butler conducted. 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

4 N Saturday, the 5th inst, the Edinburgh Architectural 
XJ Association paid a visit to Bothwell Castle and Church, 
and were joined there. by members of the Glasgow Association. 
“Mr. G. S. Aitken, architect, Edinburgh, was the leader. The 
‘company was afterwards entertained by Sir James King in 
Bothwell House, when he and Lady King were thanked on 
dehalf of the Association by Professor Baldwin Brown and Mr. 
James Bruce, the president of the Edinburgh Association, 
jothwell Church was then visited, where the members were 
received by the Rev. Dr. Pagan, who explained the work of 
‘Testoration carried out by Dr. Rowand Anderson. Mr. Aitken 
then gave a history and description of the old building. He 


; | -rte 


The first recorded owner of the barony of Bothwell was 
eine Olifard, who held the position of Justiciary of Lothian 

the reign of Alexander III. A predecessor of that name 
‘Was a prominent baron in the reign of either David I. or 
‘William the Lion. After the death of Alexander IV. the 
‘barony passed to the important family of Moray, and was pos- 
sessed by Sir Wm. Moray, who died when on parole in an 
English prison in 1300, 

_ At that time the castle consisted of a tower, fortalice and 
pertinents, and had been taken some time before by Edward 1, 
who held it with a garrison under the English commander, 
Stephen Brampton. The Scots retook it by assault after a 
tedious siege of fourteen months, when by that time most of 
the. garrison were slain and the survivors at the point of 
Starvation. The victors held it till September 1301, when 
Edward himself invested it with a large force, and obliged 
them to capitulate. Here he lived from September 17 to 20, 
4301. . Edward then granted the castle and barony to 
the famous English commander, Aymer de -Valence, after 
whom the great circular tower was named. In 1 309 Aymer 
de Valence fled here after his defeat at Loudon Hill, 
and in 1314 Sir Wm. FitzGilbert received the Earl of Hereford 
and fifty of his men after their defeat at Bannockburn. Not 
long after, however, Sir Edward Bruce besieged the castle and 
compelled the English garrison to surrender. 

«After the battle of Halidon Hill, when Scotland was 
overrun by the English army under Edward III, it fell again 
into alien hands, and the king himself lived here from 
ovember 18 to December 26, 1336, and it is on record that 


Weise in that year fifteen writs from the castle. In 1337 it 
was retaken by Sir Andrew Moray, and was then dismantled. 
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Sir Andrew was restored to the house of his fathers by King 
Robert the Bruce, with the title of Lord Bothwell. It sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of Archibald the Grim, who 
assumed the arms of the Bothwell House, and took the castle 
for his residence. Bothwell remained in the possession of the’ 
Earls of Douglas till 1455, when, for seeking revenge for the 
unkingly murder by James II. of his father, James, the ninth 
earl, was proscribed, and his estates transferred to the Crown. 
He retired to Lindores Abbey, died and was buried there in 
1488, and so the line of Black Douglases came to an end. 
After, several changes of proprietorship it returned to the 
Douglas family in the person of Archibald, sixth Earl of 
Angus, grandson of Archibald “Bell the Cat,” who had 
received it in exchange for Hermitage Castle and Lordship of 
Lidderdale, 

It afterwards came under the control of the Forfar peerage, 
one of that house building the south wing of the new Bothwell 
Castle, which was completed by a successor towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, James Playfair being the architect. 
It was in this completed house that Sir Walter Scott wrote 
“ Young Lochinvar” when on a visit in 1808. 

The oldest part of the ancient castle is the great circular 
tower constructed of very fine masonry, with detail of the 
Early English period. The builder must have been one of the 
Olifards. The chief hall had a stone pillar in the centre, from 
which sprang a groined roof to the octagonal sides of the 
tower, after the manner of Westminster Abbey chapter-house. 
This hall was 35 feet diameter internally; the walls of the keep 
were of the enormous thickness of 15 feet. There is a floor 
below this hall which contains the well, 30 feet deep, and above 
are two storeys which, if we may infer from vertical slits in the 
angles of the octagon and midway between these angles, must 
have had their floors supported by a hammer-beam arrange- 
ment of timber. 

The chapel has been very fine in three groined bays with 
pointed mullioned windows on one side. It was probably 
built by the Morays. The vaulting is gone ; two bosses are 
lying in the portcullis room, one of them carved with the Tudor 
rose, so that from their date they cannot have belonged to the 
chapel. 

The banqueting-hall is still later, very likely a work of the 
Douglases. It has been a magnificent apartment, with 2 
clerestory of cusped windows at one side, and towards the south 
had on the same side a traceried window. The fireplace is 
double, with a niche above it for a statue, but without any 
projecting hood ; it is below the level of the present floor which 
rests on vaulting introduced at a later period. 

The entire area of the castle is now exposed to view, 
although unhappily the barbican and a considerable extent of 
the curtain wall is level with the ground. These parts were 
unknown till the year 1888, when an old plan of the castle was 
discovered in the library of the modern mansion, showing that 
the castle was of greater extent than had been supposed. The 
Earl of Home had thereupon excavations made, which revealed 
these interesting foundations. The castle when complete must 
have been the most extensive and ornate feudal castle in 
Scotland. 

Bothwell Church is one of the five collegiate churches of 
Lanarkshire, and it was founded by Archibald the Grim on 
October 13, 1398. It is jin the form of a rectangle on plan, 
55 by 22, roofed with a continuous Pointed ribbed vault 
covered with stone slabs. It is of four bays, with massive 
buttresses at each side and also at the east end. There is a 
sacristy on the north, having a quadripartite vault covered. 
with a curious lean-to roof of stone slabs. The church is now 
attached as an independent place of worship to a larger 
modern church erected to the west of it in 1833 As two 
Norman capitals were found on excavating the floor of the old 
church, there is ground for supposing that there must have 
been a Norman nave at one time. fhe 1833 church super- 
seded one that had stood from the year ‘718, and it in its turn 
may have been on the site of a Norman building. Two 
corbels which carried the rood-loft are at the west end of the 
Douglas foundation, and also two apertures on the same levek 
close to them, which must also have been intended to receive 
a rood-beam ; but as they occur immediately over the apex of 
a window in each case, the windows have been relieved by 
safety arches. It has been hitherto supposed that these arches 
—which occur on the north and south sides—were constructed 
in view of future transepts, but the reason now given disposes. 
of this idea. 


The House occupied by Dante at Mullazzo after he had 
been expelled from Florence has lately been sold. It was in 
this house that the poet wrote several cantos of the “ Inferno.” 
The hopes that the Italian Government would intervene to 
save the venerable building from an ignominious end have not 
been realised. The house was “knocked down” to one Signor 


Guelfi for the low sum of 2,100 lire. 


ay 
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of the abbey buildings. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TuE speeches delivered at the Royal Academy banquet 
of late have not been of a class which is likely to give 
much aid to art or artists. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
who was entrusted with the toast ‘Prosperity to the 
Academy” on Saturday last, is a most estimable dignitary, 
but when His Grace has to acknowledge the misfortune of 
being not only a most ignorant person with regard to art, 
and besides is now unable to appreciate pictures at all 
because he has no longer the necessary power of sight, his 
choice as advocate was not determined by asense of fitness. 
The President, who replied, had contemplated utilising the 
occasion in order to criticise the conduct in regard of 
public buildings of the County Council and other bodies. 
But owing to the length of the political speeches he was 
compelled to restrict himself to a few words about 
Vauxhall Bridge.. He described the design for the new 
structure as an incongruous medley of details, culled at 
random from architectura: text-books. The suggestion 
about the co-operation of an architect was, according to 
Sir EDwarp PoyNTER, rejected through fear of offending 
the Council’s engineer. The President thought there was 


~ no occasion for offence, for an engineer cannot be supposed 


to be master of an art which he has not practised. It is 
possible, however, that both the London County Council 
and the engineer would have acted differently if more tact 
had been shown in the remonstrances with the Council 
about the new bridge. It was declared that some of the 
architects who signed the protest had expressed approval of 
the alterations which were proposed by the engineer, and it 
was easy to interpret the inconsistency as evidence: of the 
want of substantial grounds for the DEposon to the official 
design, 


THE limits of the extensive monastic domain in London 
belonging to the Dominican Friars which has received the 
generic name of Blackfriars are rather indefinite. In Ireland 
Yard, St. Andrew’s Hill, which is sometimes used as a 
short cut from Ludgate Hill to the Blackfriars Station, 
remains were lately found in demolishing some small 
houses which are generally believed to have formed a part 
On Tuesday Mr. TRUMAN 
STEVENS allowed several archeologists and others to 
examine the discovery. The arches and column® which 
remain are interesting, especially from being found in such 
a place, and may be supposed to date from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. They evidently belonged to a large 
structure of which the extent or purpose cannot be ascer- 
tained. The Dominican Friars were first placed in Holborn, 


near Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1276 a new church was erected 


for them close to Baynard’s Castle, the materials of Mont- 
fichet Castle being utilised for the purpose. For several 
years Parliament met in the Blackfriars. It is possible 
that the remains found in Ireland Yard belonged to the 
monastic establishments, but in Medizeval times churches and 
allied buildings were placed so closely together in London, 
the arches may have formed part of a different ecclesiastical 
establishment. The material used in the masonry has 
suffered by the lapse of time, but it is satisfactory to learn 
that the stones are to be preserved, and care will be taken 
that in the demolition they do not suffer any injury. 


THE late General Pirt-Rivers. rendered a service not 
only to archeology, but to the State, when he accepted 
office under the Act for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments. There were no emoluments. attached to the 
appointment, and there were onerous responsibilities. As 
the owner of a great estate General Pirt-RIVERS was in a 
position to convince other proprietors that the Act was not 
likely to be allowed to interfere with the rights of property. 
Being recognised as an authority on prehistoric archeology, 
his actions were not criticised as those of an official who 
was wanting in experience or in knowledge. He was among 
the earliest to appreciate the value of primitive objects as 
evidence of the condition of society, if such a word can be 
used, in different ages, and his collections are invaluable in 
upholding the law of development, But one of his most 
meritorious acts was in creating a village museum at Rush- 


moor, which could be taken as a model in other places | and the architect of the car-shed and buildings 
It was made illustrative of local ; Gispons, Manchester. 
archxology, and as such it is more interesting than if it had + manager. : oes 


throughout the country. 
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been filled with a Y faiceelaneoust collection’ without an 


‘inaugurated throughout the city under municipal | 
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relation between the various items. According to the ol 
notion of a museum there could not be too much diversity 
and the result is that the majority of the museums in 
vincial towns are generally empty of visitors. It happ 
that the district of which the General’s estate formed a 
was specially rich in remains which testified to its occupa 
tion by Romans, Britons, Saxons and still earlier r 
But. there are very few districts in England which 
be made to yield many interesting objects. General 
Rivers was also an industrious writer, but his comm 
tions were intended mainly for specialists. Befor 
devoted himself to archeology he had attained distinctio 
inthe Army. He was born in 1827, and was the son 
Mr. Lang-Fox. On succeeding to ownership of the Ri 
estates he adopted the name of Pitt- Ravel ee 

M. Pau Dusois, the sculptor, who is iseeior of 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, having completed his statue o 
JoAN oF ARC, it is now being. erected on a white m 
pedestal in front of the fashionable church of St, Augu 
in Paris. The pedestal is placed on a substructure’of g1 
granite. This is not the only statue of the warrior girl 
has executed, In addition to the’ carrying out of his‘ 
commissions, M. Dusots has: undertaken the ‘directio 
the ateliers of the late M. Fatcurére, in order that 
works which were in hand should be completed under 
superintendence, The,most important of them is the gr 
memorial .of PASTEUR; another work is- the statue 
Batzac, the novelist, about: which there have been. so 
disappointments. The memorials of BIzET and of A 
THomas, the composers, are completed, but M 
will have to direct their erection. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  .—— 

TIS Za 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY: TRIFORIUM, NORTH ‘TRANSEPT. 
'. TOMB OF HENRY ‘Vii,  CONFESSOR’S SHRINE pier" 
WESC. 


and Haves Vitow The former. was erected by Hane 
and was ascribed to PETER of Rome. Unfortunat 
cannot judge of its original appearance, for it was despoi 
by Henry VIII. The tomb of Henry VII. was prai 
by no less a man than oe Bacon, who, on conc 


Castle, and lyeth buried at Westminster, in one- 
stateliest and daintiest monuments ot Europe, both for th 
chappel and for the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth n 
richly dead, in the monument of his tomb, than 
alive at Richmond or any of his palaces.” 
the work of TorREGIANO, a fellow student anda. riy 
MicHEL ANGELO, but who is described in the recor¢ 


is not in keeping with the Abbey, or with the ch 
which it is placed, and it was the first work 
Renaissance or modern style which was introduced i in. 
building. Other illustrations of the monum 

appear. Cio) hoe baad Suita Rares 
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pei enced CORPORATION TRAM WAYS. -quaars 
CAR SHED. 


HE figeisnen represents. a perspective v viev 
block plan, of a car depot about to be ere 


readiness for the new electric tramway service shor 


Mos The site contains about 6 acres of land, 
250 cars. The buildings will comprise offices, ste 
guards and drivers’ mess-rooms, workshops, lati 
man’s house, cart-shed, stables, &c., and a portio 
site will be utilised for a permanent- way depot. / 
man of the tramways committee is Councillor D 


Mr. J. M. McEtroy is 


- ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—II.* 


N the introductory article the-problem was divided into con- 
1 siderations of loudness, of distortion and of confusion of 
‘sounds. Confusion may arise’ from extraneous disturbing 
sounds, street noises and the noise of ventilating fans, or from 

the prolongation of the otherwise discrete sounds of music or 
the voice into the succeeding sounds. The latter phenomenon, 
_ known as reverberation, results in what may be called with 
accuracy and suggestiveness residual sound. The duration of 
this residual sound was shown to depend on the amount of 
_ absorbing material inside the room, and also, of course, on the 
_ absorbing and transmitting power of the walls, and a method 
was outlined for determining the absorbing power of the former 

in terms of the absorbing power of some material chosen as a 
eo and used in a preliminary calibration. 
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FIGURE: 1. -CHRONOGRAPH, BATTERY AND AIK Ri9- 
ERVOIR; THE LATTER BSBURMOUNTED BY THE 
ELEOTRO-PNEUMATIO VALVE AND ORGAN PIPR. 


- A moment’s consideration shows that this method, which is 
_ of the general type known as a “substitution method,” while 
_ effective in the determination of the absorbing power of furni- 
ture and corrective material, and, in general, of anything that 
can be brought into or removed from a room, is insufficient for 
_ determining the absorbing power of wall surfaces. This, the 
_ absorbing power of wall surfaces, is the subject of the present 
paper ; and as the method of determination is an extension of 
the above work and finds its justification in the striking con- 
‘sistency of the results of the observations, a more elaborate 
description of the experimental method is desirable. A proof 
Of the accuracy of every step taken is especially necessary in a 
‘subject concerning which theory has been so largely un- 
controlled speculation. 
Early in the investigation it was found that measurements 
f the length of time during which a sound was audible after 
he source had ceased gave promising results, whose larger 
nconsistencies could be traced directly to the distraction of 
outside noises On repeating the work during the most quiet 
“part of the night between half-past twelve and five—and using 
Uibesned recording apparatus, the minor irregularities, due to 
relaxed attention or other personal variations, were surprisingly 
small To secure accuracy, however, it was necessary to 
_ suspend work on the approach of a street car within two blocks, 
_ Oron the passing of a train a mile distant. In Cambridge 
these interruptions were not serious ; in Boston and in New 
_ York it was necessary to snatch observations in very brief 
_ intervals of quiet In every case a single determination of the 
duration of the residual sound was based on the average of a 
arge number of observations 
____ An organ pipe, of the gemshorn stop, an octave above 
middle ¢ (512 vibration trequency), was used as the source of 
_ sound in some preliminary experiments, and has been retained 
In subsequent work in the absence of any good reason for 
) eis. The wiud supply from a double tank, water-sealed 
and noiseless, was turned on and off the organ pipe by an 
électro-pneumatic valve, designed by Mr. Geo. S. Hutchings, 
_ and similar to that used in his large church organs. The 
electric current controlling the valve also controlled the 
_ chronograph, and was made and broken by a key in the hands 
of the observer from any part of the room. The chronograph 
mployed in the later experiments, after the more usual 
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oA paper by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University. 
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patterns had been tried and discarded, was of special design, 
and answered well the requirements of the work—perfect 
noiselessness, portability and capacity to measure intervals of 
time from a half second to,ten seconds with considerable 
accuracy. The current whose cessation stopped the sounding, 
of the organ pipe also gave the initial record on the chrono- 
graph, and the only duty of the observer was to give the signa 
when the sound ceased to be audible. 

While the supreme test of the investigation lies in the 
consistency and simplicity of the whole solution as outlined 
later, three preliminary criteria are found in (1) the agreement 
of the observations obtained at one sitting, (2) the agreement 
of the results obtained on different nights and. after the 
lapse of months or even years by the same observer under 
similar conditions, and (3) the agreement of independent 
determinations by different observers. The first can best be 
discussed, of course, by the recognised physical methods for 
examining the accuracy of an extended series of observations, and 
the result of such examination is as follows. Each determi- 
nation being the mean of about twenty observations under 
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rIGURE 2.—STEINERT HALL, BOSTON. POSITION OF 
OR RESERVOIR AND ORGAN PIPE AT VU; POSITIONS 
Of OBSERVER 1-8. 


conditions such that the audible duration of the residual sound 
was 4 seconds, the average deviation of the single observa- 
tions from the mean wa3 o‘1lr second, and the maximum 
deviation was 031. The computed “probable error” of a 
single determination was about 002 second; as a maiter of 
fact, the average deviation of ten determinations from the 
mean of the ten was 0'03 second, and the maximum deviation 
wasoos5 The reason for this accuracy will be discussed in a 
subsequent paper. The probable -error of the mean, thus 
calculated from the deviations of the single observations, covers 
only those variable errors as likely to increase as to decrease 
the final result. Fixed instrumental errors, and the constant 
errors commonly referred to by the term “ personal factors,” 
are not in this way exposed. They were, however, repeatedly 
tested for by comparison with a clock beating seconds, and 
were very satisfactorily shown not to amount to more 
than oo2 second in their cumulative effect. Three types 
of chronographs and three kinds of valves between the organ- 
pipe and the wind-chest were used in the gradual development 
of the experiment, and all gave for the same room very nearly 
the same final results. The later instruments were, of course; 
better and more accurate. : 

The’ second criterion mentioned above is abundantly 
satisfied by the experiments. Observations taken every second 
or third night for two months in the Jecture-room of the Fogg 
Art Museum gave practically the same results, varying from 
5°45 to 5°62, with a mean value of 5°57 seconds, a result, more- 
over, that was again obtained after the lapse of one, and then 
of three years. Equally satisfactory agreement was obtained 
at the beginning, and’at the end of thrée years in Sanders 
Theatre, and in the Constant Temperature Room of the physica 


laboratory. ‘ 


Two gentlemen who were already somewhat. skilled: in. 
physical observation, Mr. Gifford LeClear and Mr. E. D.. 
Densmore, gave the necessary time to test the third point., 
After several nights’ practice their results differed but slightly, . 
being 008 second and o'1o second longer than those obtained. 
by the writer, the total duration of the sound being 4 seconds, 
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This agreement, showing that the results are probably very 


néarly those that would be obtained by ‘any auditor. of normal 
hearing, gives to them additional interest. It should be stated, 
however, that the final development of the subject will adapt it 
with perfect’ generality to either normal or abnormal acuteness 


of hearing, and therefore the above agreement by different. 


observers, though interesting, is not in the least essential. 


Almost the first step in the investigation was to establish 


the following three fundamentally important facts, Later work 


has proved these fundamental facts far more accurately, but the 
original experiments are here given as being those upon which 


( i 


the conclusions were based. 

The duration of audibility of the residual sound ts nearly 
the same tn all parts of an auditorium.—Early in the investiga- 
tion an experiment to test this point was made in Steinert Hall 
in Boston. The source of sound remaining on the platform at 
the point marked o in figure 2, observations were made in suc- 
cession at the points marked 1 to 8, with the results shown in 
the table:— : : 


Duration. 


Stations." 
Spores * ° r) ® ° 6 ® 2°12 
Pe ee ry ® e ° ° ° 2°17 : 
3 e ° e e ° ° (2°23 
: 4 ° @ ° e e ® 2°20 
eAe : ; . : . 2323 
6 ‘ & A i 7 ‘ 2:27 
vi ‘ Py ° . ° 2°20 
3 ® ‘ Py ° e © 2°26 


On first inspection these results seem to indicate that the dura- 
tion of audibility. is.very slightly: greater at a distance from 
the source, and it would be easy to explain this on the theory 


FIGURE 3.—LECTURE ROOM, JEFFERSON PHYSICAL. 
LABORATORY. POSITION OF OBSERVER AT 0;-PO- 
SITIONS OF AIR RESERVOIR AND ORGAN PIPE 1-6. 


that at a distance the ear is less exhausted by the rather loud 
noise while the pipe is sounding ; but, as a matter of fact, this 


is not the case, and the variations there shown are within the _ 


limits of accuracy of the apparatus employed and the skill 
attained thus early in the investigation. Numerous jater 
experiments, more accurate, but not especially directed to this 
point, have verified the above general statement quite con- 
clusively. : 

__ Lhe duration of audibility ts nearly independent of the post- 
tion of the source-——The observer remaining at the point 
marked o in the diagram of the large lecture-room of the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory, figure 3, the organ-pipe and 
wind-chest were moved from station to station as indicated by 
the numbers 1 to 6, with the results shown in the table. , 


' Stations. Duration, 
I ) * ° ° e 3°90 b: 
2 e ° ° . ° 4°00 
Boao rect AP S 3°90 
4 ‘ ‘ E reba 3°98 
25 : 3 ; : 4 3°95 
Gani, . A ‘ : 3°96 
The efficiency of an absorbent in reducing the duration of 


the residual sound ts, under ordinary circumstances, nearly 
independent of its position.—Fifty metres of cretonne cloth 
draped ona scaffolding under the rather low ceiling at the back © 
of the lecture-room of the Fogg Museum, as. shown in 
figure 4, reduced,the audible duration of the residual sound by 
"Very nearly the same an ount, regardless of the section in which 
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( it hung, as shown ‘in the following ‘table, the initial dur 


| might be placed in the room as a corrective for 


similar results obtained in many other rooms has show 
applicability to the accurate determination of the abs 


| purely analytical manner, but the exposition is greatly — 
| by a graphical representation. The manner in which th 
tion of the residual sound in 
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‘being 5°57 seconds :— 


_ Stations. ge Fe : “Duration, 4 07%, 
Wii Sie ° * “@ i fs 4°88 ED, 
PAs area 
4 ° ° ° 5 : . 4°85 ‘ g 4 7. ‘ ya 


In some later experiments five and a half times as m 
cretonne draped on the scaffolding reduced the audibl 
tion of the residual sound to 3'25 seconds, and when 
fully exposed in the high, dome-like’ ceiling gave 3°29 

confirming the above statement. ©" |)" 5 = 
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FIGURE 4.—LECTURE ROOM, FOGG ART mus 
POSITION OF OBSERVER AT ‘Ov POSITIONS <> 
SORBENT AT 1-4 AND IN THE DOME, 


These facts, simple when proved, were by no means | 
evident so long as the problem was one of reverberation— 
is of successive reflection of sound from wall to wall. T 
indicated that, at least with reference to auditoriums of not 
great dimensions, another point of view would be more su 
tive, that of regarding the whole as an energy problem in whit 
the source is at the organ pipe and the decay at th 
and at the contained absorbing material. The above r S 
then, all point to the evident, but perhaps not appreciated fa 
that the dispersion of sound between all parts of a hall is ve 
rapid im comparison with the total time required for its co 
plete absorption, and that in a very short time after the sot 
has ceased the intensity of the residual sound, except f 
phenomenon of interference, to be considered later, is 
nearly the same everywhere inthe room. —s—i‘—~S 

This much being determined, the investigation w 
tinued in the following manner : — Cushions from Sane 
Theatre were transferred to the lobby of the lecture-room of 
Fogg Museum ; a very few were brought into the room. 
spread along the front row of seats ; the duration of audibi 
of the residual sound, diminished by the introduction of _ 
additional absorbent, was determined, and the total le th 
cushion was measured. The next row of seats was thenc 
in the same manner, and the two observations made—I 
cushion and duration of residual sound. ‘This was rep 
till cushions. covered all the seats This work wa: 
first undertaken solely with the intention of determin 
the relative merits of different absorbing materials 


cessive residual sound, and the account of this work is given 
the introductory paper. A subsequent study of the 


power of wail surfaces. This application may be showr 


the Fogg lecture-room 
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dént on ‘the amount of absorbing ‘material present is ‘shown in] to uncover the edges, but in the ‘primitive uncertainty. as to, 
whethet near cushions would draw from each other’s supply of) 


the following table :—_ 

7 <2 Length of — . “4 “ i “ ‘Duration ‘of |" 
‘« eo Cushiowm: Jt Residual Sound, 

0 fe) te * yop * 5O1 

¥ 8 ° oe ° a» le 5 [35 

aa 17 Ps > ° ° ° 4°49 

‘ 28 te f. . . 4°50 

44. i * 5 : 3 4°21 

63 ” ° ° ‘ : 3°94 

- 83 ° . 2 . ° 3°49 

: 104 > F B > 5 3°33 

128 A . . . . 3°00 

145 : . 4 *. 5 2°85 

162 : * . . 2°64 

189 ‘ : . 5 ; 2°36 

213 $ ‘ te i * 2°33 

BABE Pv : bi ine rs 2°22 


_ This table, represented, graphically. in, the conventional 
“manner—length of cushion plotted horizontally and duration 
of sound ‘vertically—gives points through which the curve may 
be drawn iin the accompanying diagram, figure 5. To discover 
the law from,this curve we represent the lengths of cushion by ~, 
_and the corresponding durations of sound, the vertical distances 
‘to the curve, by.¢ If we now seek the formula connecting + and 
_#that most nearly expresses the relationship represented by the 


above curve, we find it to be (a+ x)¢=4,,which is the familiar. 


formula of an equilateral hyperbola with its origin displaced 
along the axis of x, one of its asymptotes, by an amount.a. To 
“make this formula most closely fit. our curve we must, in this 
“case, give to the constant, a, the numerical value 146, and to & 
_the value 813. The accuracy with which the formula represents 
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FIGURE 5.—CURVE SHOWING THE RELATION OF TH™ 

DURATION OF THE RESIDUAL SOUND TO THE ADDED 
ABSORBING ‘MATERIAL. 


the curve may be seen by comparing the durations calculated | 


by the formula with those determined from the curve; they 
“tiowhere differ by more than o04 second, and have on an 
“average a difference of only 002 second. (See figure 6.) ‘This 
is entirely satisfactory, for the calculated points fall off from 
the curve by scarcely the breadth of the pen point with which 
tt was drawn. 
_ The determination of the absorbing power of the. wall- 
surface depends on the interpretation of the constant a.. In 
the formula the position of a, indicating that x is to be added 
to it, suggests that x and @ are of a like nature, and that a isa 
Measure of the absorbing power of the bare room, which, in 
order to determine the curve, was increased by the introduction 
of the cushions | This is even better shown by the diagram, in 
which the portion of the curve experimentally determined is 
fitted into the curve as a whole, and a and vv are indicated. 
Thus the absorbing power of the room—the walls, partly 
plaster on stone, partly plaster on wire lath, the. windows, the 
“skylight, the floor—was equivalent to 146 running metres 
of Sanders Theatre cushions. at 
__ The last statement shows the necessity for two subsidiary 
investigations “The first to express the results in some per- 
Manent, more universally available, and, if possible, more abso- 
lute unit than the cushions; the other to apportion the total 
eo oR, power among the various components of the struc- 
Bere, i re 
The transformation of results from one system of units to 
_ another necessitates a careful study of both systems. Recently 
_ Some experiments in which the cushions were placed. with one 
edge pushed against the backs of the settees gave results 
Whose anomalous character suggested that perhaps their absorb- 
‘ing power depended not merely on the amount present but on the 
_ area of the surface exposed. It was then recalled that about two 
fears before, at the beginning of an evening’s, work, the first 
lot of cushions brought into the room were placed on the floor 
side by side, with edges touching, but that after a few observa- 
tions had been taken the cushions were scattered about ,the 
toom, and the work was repeated. This was done not at al 
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FIGURE 6 —CURVE 5 ELOTTED.AS PART OF ITS COR- 
RESPONDING EQUILATERAL HYPERBOI.A.’*’ THE 
SOLID PART’ W:AS DETERMINED EXPERIMENTALLY: 
THE DISPLACEMENT’ OF ‘THIS TO THE RIGHT" 
MEASURES THE ABSCRBING POWER OF THE WALLS 
OF THE ROOM. eae 
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sound, as it were, and thus diminish each other’s efficiency.’ 
No further thought was then given to these discarded observa 
tions until recalled by the above-mentioned discrepancy. They 
were sought out from the notes of that period, and it was found 
that, as suspected, the absorbing power of the cushions when’ 
touching edges was less than when separated. Eight cushions 
had been used, and therefore fourteen edges had been touching. 
A record was found of the length and the breadth of the 
cushions, and: assuming that the absorbing power was pro-. 
portional to the area exposed, it was possible to calculate their 
thickness by comparing the audible duration of the. residuab 
sound in the two sets of observations ; it was thus calculated 
to be. 7-4 centimetres. On stacking up the same cushions and 
measuring their total thickness, the average thickness was found 
to be 7’2 centimetres, in very close agreement with the thickness 
estimated from their absorption of sound. Therefore the 
measurements of the cushions should be, not in running 
metres of cushion; but in square metres of exposed surface. 

For the purposes of the present investigation it is wholly 
unnecessary to distinguish between the transformation of the 


‘energy of the sound into heat and its transmission ‘into outside 
space. 


Both shall be called absorption. The former is the 
special accomplishment of cushions, the latter of open windows. 
It is obvious, however, that if both cushions and windows are 
to be classed as absorbents, the open window, because the more 
universally accessible and the more permanent, is the better 
unit. The cushions, on the other hand, are by far the more 
convenient in practice, for it is possible only on very rare occa- 
sions to work accurately with the windows open, not at all in 
the summer on account of night noises—the noise of crickets 


and other insects—and in the winter only when there is but 


_ the slightest wind ; and further, but few rooms have sufficient 


window surface to produce the desired absorption. It is neces- 
sary therefore to work with cushions, but to express the results: 
in open-window units. 

Turning now to the unit into which the results are to,be 
transformed, an especially quiet winter night was taken to 


Absorbing Power. 
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Open Window, 
FIGURE 7.—THE ABSORBING POWER OF OPEN WINn- 
DOWS PLOTTED AGAINST THE AREAS OF THE 
OPENINGS, SHOWING THEM TO BE PROPORTIONAL, 


determine whether the absorbing power of open windows i$ 
proportional to the area. A test of the absorbing power of 
seven windows, each 1'1lo metre wide, when opened 0°20, 0°40 
and o:80 metre, gave results that are plotted in figure 7. The 
points, by falling in a straight line, show that, at least for 
moderate breadths, the absorbing power of open windows, as 
of. cushions, is accurately. proportional to the area. Experi- 
ments in several rooms especially convenient for the purpose, 
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determined the absorbing power of ‘the cushions to be o'80 of | 


that of an equal area of open windows. These cushions were | 
of hair, covered with canvas and a light damask. “Elastic. 
felt” cushions having been used during an investigation in a, 
New York church, it was necessary on returning to Cambridge 
to determine their absorbing power. This was accomplished 
through the courtesy,of the manufacturers, Messrs. Sperry & 
Beale, of New York, and the absorbing power was found to be 
0°73 of open-window units—an interesting figure, since these 
cushions are of frequent use and of standard character. 
Hereafter all results, though ordinarily obtained by means 
of cushions, will be expressed in terms of the absorbing power 
of open windows—a unit as permanent, universally accessible, 
and as nearly absolute as possible.. In these units the total 
absorbing power of the walls, ceiling, floor, windows and chairs 
in the lecture-room of the Fogg Museum is 75°5. —~ 
Next in order is the apportionment of the total absorbing 
power among the various components of the structure. Let S, 
be the area of the plaster on tile, and a, its absorbing power 
per square metre ; S, and a, the corresponding values for the 
plaster ‘on wire lath ; S$, and a, for window surface, &c. ‘Then 
4,S, + 4,8, 4 Gy55 + 4,5, &C. = 75'S. 
In this equation, S,, S,, S,,&c, are known, and @,,a,, a,, &c.— 
the co-efficients of absorption—-are unknown, and are being 
sought. Similar equations may be obtained for other rooms 
in which the proportion of wall surface of the various kinds is 
greatly different, until there are as many equations as there are 
unknown quantities. It is then possible by elimination to 
determine the absorbing power of the various materials used in 
construction. : 
Through the kindness of Professor Goodale an excellent 
opportunity for securing some fundamentally interesting data 
was afforded by the new botanical laboratory and greenhouse 
recently given to the university. These rooms—the office, the 
laboratory and the greenhouse—were exclusively finished in 
hard pine sheathing, glass and cement—the three rooms, 
fortunately, combined the three materials in very different 
proportions. They and the Constant Temperature Room in 
Harvard Physical Laboratory, the latter being almost wholly 
of brick and cement, gave the following data :— 


Area of Area Area of Combined 
Hard Pine of Brick and Absorbing 
Sheathing. Glass. Cement. Power. 
Office. A 127 I oO 8°37 
Laboratory . 84°8 6 30 5°14 
Greenhouse 12°7 80 35 4°64 
Constant . Tempera- 
ture Room . 2°21 (a) 124 3°08 


' This table gives for the three components the following 
coefficients of absorption :—Hard pine sheathing, 0°058 ; glass, 
a'024 ; brick set in cement, 0'023. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SYDNEY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales was held at Sydney on March 8, when 
Mr. John Barlow, the president, delivered the following 
address :— i 

When I last had the honour of addressing you the Institute 
was still floundering in financial shallows, and though the tide 
which is to lead us on to fortune is not yet at the flood, we 
confidently say that the position we occupy to-day is better 
than it has been for the last twelve years. If we have not 
achieved very much in the meanwhile it certainly has not been 
through any lack of energy on the part of your officers. Com- 
munications have passed between the R1.B.A. and ourselves 
with regard to conducting in Sydney the examinations which 
qualify for admission to the senior body, and though nothing 
definite has yet been done we hope to be in a_posi- 
tion to hold the first of the series during the course of 
the year.* As you are aware, we made an attempt to 
procure from the Government a sum sufficient to provide for 
a travelling scholarship for students, but though the Minister 
was sympathetic we heard no more of the matter. Architec- 
ture, 1t would seem, commands too few votes ever to hope for 
any ministerial assistance. The matter, however, is one which 
it 1s arranged shall be brought forward at the Intercolonial 
Architectural Conference to be held in Sydney during this year, 
but at a date not yet determined upon. We are glad to 


* Since this was written a letter has been received. from the 
R.I.B.A. notifying the-New South. Wales Institute that they had 
arranged for the examinations to be held in Sydney, All information 
can be .obtained from the Hon. Secretary of 'I.A.N.S.W., whose 
address is Mutual Life of New York Building, Martin Place, Sydney. — 
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‘of these have, of course, disappeared, and others are fast 


‘a new one. 


| regulations by means of which they hope to cope wi 


| whether it will not be advisable to take .yet an 


announce that the Register for Draughtémen; \ 
established.in connection with this Institute,'has b 
success, and has been found to be of gteat se 
those who require assistants and the assista 

is.the wish of the Council that I should giv 
fact that this Register is open to all—whethé 


‘members of 


tion a scheme for the exhibition of students’ work sh 

the students themselves ‘give us sufficient induce 
This has been proposed by our energetic secretary, Mr. G. 
Sydney Jones, who js also to be credited with another 
suggestion which, I think, you will all agree is one 
great value, and, if it can be carried out, will be hereafter 
matter of unique interest. Mr. Jones thinks that the Inst 
should begin at once to. collect plans, &c, of all importan 
alterations to street alignments, and drawings or photograp! 

of all buildings which are of historical or local interest. Man 


appearing, without any record being made of them. If we 
secure the co-operation of those who possess old’ draw 
photographs and engravings, which they will be good’enou 
to give us for the purpose of having them copied, it is no 
much to say that in a few years we would possess a re 
which would become in time invaluable ‘to the historian 
the archeologist, besides being of peculiar interést to a 
tects. The pity of it is that no public body here ever be 
undertook to collect such records as these, for old‘ Sydr 
is quickly becoming a thing of the past.’ Two’ years ago, wh 
I had the honour of delivering my inaugural address be 
you, I tried to show how urgently we needed a new Building 4 
—an Act which should apply not only to the city but in a1 
fied way to the requirements of the suburbs The topic was n 
It has been referred to time after time by 1 
predecessors, and the Press has taken the matter up ® 
intervals, but all to no purpose; we are no further advanc 
in this regard, than we were twenty years ago. I,am sure th 
some of the suburban councils have devised certain bu 


local difficulties ; but such tentative efforts will, I fear, 


are not only thoroughly conversant with all our wants from 
building standpoint, but who are also practically acqu: 
with the best that has hitherto been done elsewhere. 
this were achieved, the most perfect Act could still be ren 
nugatory by improper administration ; for’ such a measu 
must of necessity be elastic and capablé of indefinite modi! 
tion if it is to keep pace with advancing modern conditions 
the new methods of construction being devised to meet th 
It would be unwise, as it would be unfair, to invest any off 
of a department, however capable he might be, with’ 
extensive discretionary powers an administration like this mus 
inevitably entail ; such powers could only’ be delegated to. 
board of experts, who should be as free from depart 

control as, say, the Water and Sewerage Board or the Rail 
Commissioners. Of the constitution of such a board a 
scope of its duties I have already spoken at len 
several previous occasions, but I may perhaps be pardc 
for referring to the subject again by way o preface to w 
I am about to say. What I have advocated ‘is this 
appointment of a permanent advisory board: of €xpe 
would undertake, in part, the duties now performed 
public works committee and those of the city b 
surveyor, and who would attend to the work formerly don 
the City Improvement Board and that now being done oy 
Art Gallery Trustees, but above and beyond all this their chit 
duty would be to protect the public interests: from an 2 
standpoint. And surely some protection of this sort wé 
more needed than it is at present, when the pi 
committee has recommended the seizure of part of 
for wharfage purposes, and are now ‘gravely c 


\: ye 


nearly Io acres in extent, for railway ‘use. Garden 
which was originally included in the domain gran 


a 


essly: bartered, away many years ago to the Imperial 
yernment, and is at present with its hideous utilitarianism’ 
rring one, of the fairest prospects on God’s earth, Now, it is 
sed to devote more than a tenth of what still remains 
us of our m nt | sae 4 
nies and the. railway engineers. Imagine, if you can, what’ 
result will be—the grass and trees and flowers begrimed 
h smoke, the long unsightly sheds, the roar and rattle of the 
‘ns and cranes, the clang of metal, the shriek of whistles and 
. hiss of steam, the never-ending din of wharves and engine 
rds, under the very walls of our National Gallery, and over 
an atmosphere foul with coal-dust and vile with the reek of 
ease. 1 have, perhaps, said too much on this subject, 
cause I am certain that the people will never sanction such a 
nton and unnecessary act of pillage and destruction ; but 
st such vandalism could ever be seriously contemplated 
ould be a matter of the gravest concern to us all, and it bears 
t my contention that Parliament in such matters should 
“advised by men with more knowledge and fuller 
wers than the public works committee seem to 
ssess.. The members of this committee are, no doubt, 
very estimable gentlemen, but—and I do not say 
disrespectfully—beyond being political partisans they 
ye no claim whatever to the seats they occupy. 
ns they are called upon to consider are invariably connected 
ith such highly technical subjects as architecture and 
neering, and vast sums of the public money are very often 
sended solely on their recommendation. Yet any business 
m about to spend a few thousands in buildings or machinery, 
d needing advice on the matter, would laugh if they were 
ged to confer with these gentlemen, especially if large fees 
en for the result of their collective wisdom. Of 
rse it will be contended that they are endowed with common 
nse, and can obtain evidence in connection with their 
quiries regarding proposed public works ; but no amount of 
mmon sense will enable a man to properly assess the value 
Be pical evidence upon a subject of which he is confessedly 
orant. And then the manner in which the evidence is 
isined is utterly wrong. When the committee desires to be 
lightened on any subject an advertisement is inserted in the 
ily papers, inviting all who are competent and anxious to 
ve their opinion to come and do-.so. Now this means 
voting some days, perhaps, to the study of the project under 
ideration. Let us take the proposal to erect new Parlia- 
entary buildings as an example. No architect, however able 
> might be, could, without devoting many days to their study, 
mestly sit in judgment upon the fine series of designs sub- 
itted by Mr. Vernon. But even if the necessary time could 
ld sh the position was still one from which most men 
F 


Id shrink. The person giving evidence might be actuated 
? motives of self-advertisement, personal bias against the 
overnment, or a desire to befriend him. Of course, one 
ight also be moved by a purely patriotic purpose, and the 
aly valuable evidence obtained by the committee on this 
scasion undoubtedly sprang from the last-named source. I 
r afraid, however, that as a whole the evidence was not of 
uch value. The system here pursued was neither fair to the 
overnment architect, fair to the architects generally or fair to 
\¢ public, for the men most competent to speak on a subject like 
lis would not leave their business in order that they might be able 
) give an unpaid-for opinion, which, if it were adverse, could 
ardly be free from a suspicion of personal animosity, and which, 
any case, would savour somewhat of a breach of professional 
quette. They must have felt themselves constrained to 
lence, and the public was therefore deprived of the benefit of 
eir advice. Even expert evidence thus obtained is not always 
eated with the respect it is entitled to, as the director of our 
otanic Gardens should be able to testify. The thanks of all 
f us who wish to preserve some remnants of the beauty with 
hich nature has so richly endowed this portion of our island- 
mntinent are due to Mr. Maiden for his spirited protest against 
1¢ Woolloomooloo scheme of wharfage accommodation, which 
1¢ public works committee so lately recommended, and for his 
ven more spirited attempt to prevent the further desecration 
f the people’s domain by the proposed railway resumption. 
ut the apathy of the people themselves, and the callous 
difference of those in authority, make it almost impossible to 
rouse any strong feeling in an affair like this. Tennyson might 
ave been writing of Sydney when he penned his well-known 
nes :— 


___ ASleepy land, where under the same wheel 
‘a The same old rut grows deeper year by year, 


f proof of this apathy and indifference were required in matters 
ito which no sentimentalism enters, it is surely furnished by 
1€ annual report of the medical adviser to the Water and 
ewerage Board published in this morning’s papers. “The 
ispector’s reports are appalling,” he says, “‘and reveal the 


xistence in the city of obsolete house sanitary systems, broken | 
| men, be it remembered, confirmed Alderman Davis’s statement. 


ater connections, cracked pans, faulty cisterns (in some cases’ 
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not provided with water), choked drains, deficient ventilation, 


‘dirty dwellings, bath wastes connected directly with the main: 


‘sewer, and a general state of indifference as to keeping our 
sanitary system in proper working order. Although a fewer 
number of cases of ‘typhoid were reported during 1899, 
‘the mortality from the disease. increased by fourteen 
cases. Of ‘the total number of fatal’ cases, 14 per cent. 
‘came from the city of Sydney.. The main sewerage.system of. 
the city was one of the best it was possible to have; but 
unfortunately, owing to an omission in the Act, householders 
had for the most part shown gross apathy in availing them- 
selves of the opportunity offered, and it was evident that. 
sanitation would have to be forced upon the public by Act of 
Parliament. It was appalling to know that in our city, pro- 
vided with ‘a most excellent sewerage system, out of‘ 22,000 
houses only about 1,000 were properly connected with the sewers, 
and that for the most part the others acted as ventilators of 
the sewers, admitting foul gas to the interior of the dwelling 
to be breathed by the inmates. To enable the board to 
cope with these evils further legislation was necessary, and’ 
nothing short of a regular house-to-house inspection would ever 
enable those in authority to deal with individual carelessness, 
and to insure clean people safety against the acts of their 
unclean neighbours.” Dr. Kendall is supported in these 
appalling statements’ by’ Dr. Ashburton Thompson, the 
president of the Board of Health. To many people the exist- 
ence of such a state of things in a large city like ours will seem 
astounding, and to them these authoritative utterances will 
come in the light of a revelation. But to my knowledge the 
same assertions were made in a series of articles published 
in various Sydney papers more than nine years ago. These 
articles, which were founded, I believe, on a private report 
furnished to‘the Water and Sewerage Board by their inspectors, 
were not published by the Sydney Morning Herald and the 
Daily Telegraph, because, | presume, they were considered to be 
of too sensational a nature; but they afterwards appeared 
in other journals, and although some of the statements they 
contained may have seemed at that time to be almost beyond 
belief, yet they remained uncontradicted ; and now a decade 
after a precisely similar announcement is ‘made, in almost the 
same words, by the medical officer of the Water and Sewerage 
Board. Just think of it, Ten years of typhoid, of diphtheria 
and of tuberculosis; ten years of easily-preventible filth- 
disease and the loss of thousands of valuable lives, and this 
because those who are entrusted with the care of the city’s 
health have not in all that time been able to procure the 
necessary legal power “owing to an omission in the Act” to 
enforce cleanliness and the observance of the simplest sanitary 
laws. But what can we expect of the peop!e when, in a recent 
mayoral minute, our chief magistrate boasts that he managed to 
save 6,000/, last yezr by leaving the streets untended and the 
city dirty ; and that he could and would have left it dirtier, and 
saved 3,000/. more if, unfortunately, just at this point the 
abominable plague had not appeared. The worthy mayors 
apparent chagrin at this unlooked-for climax recalls the story of 
that other thrifty and ingenious gentleman who conceived the 
idea of training his donkey to live without food, but at the 
moment when he was congratulating himself that he had 
achieved the desired result the brute perversely went and died. 
And yet during a discussion last week among the members of 
the Water and Sewerage Board it was pointed out that the 
City Council has power to proceed against persons whose 
houses were in an insanitary condition, which the Board has 
not. But what has the City Council done? Occasionally the 
officers are stirred into action and make a raid on the slums. 
A few hotels are condemned and a few people rendered home- 
less, and then the town hall, feeling that it has done all that 
can be expected of it, returns to quarrel with its organist and 
to talk about reform. This recalls the fact that a well-known 
medical man lectured on the plague the other night in the 
town hall—one wonders if he saw tHe satire of it—with Sir 
Matthew Harris in the chair, and showed conclusively that the 
outbreak was due to rats, refuse and civic remissness. And 
surely there must be gross remissness. Listen to what 
Alderman Davis, of the Water and Sewerage Board, had to say 
at the Board’s last meeting :—‘‘Alderman Davis said that 
strictures had recently been passed on the Board on account 
of the unsatisfactory condition of some of the sewers. The 
President : ‘ This confuses our sewers with the private cohnec- 
tions’ Alderman Davis proceeded to say that it was a fact 
within his own knowledge that there were a lot of places in 
Sussex Street which badly required inspection. The owners of 
these places had from time to time brought pressure upon 
members of the Board—he had himself been approached—in 
order to evade the responsibilities of making proper connec- 
tions. Various excuses had been put forward. Some had said 
they were trustees ; others had pleaded that the premises were 
so old that the necessary expenditure would be unreasonable. 
All these persons should be looked after carefully.” The report 
goes on to state that Alderman Taylor, one of the city alder- 
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‘Sir Jonathan Jennings, for locking:.out, all night Mi 
‘Mallory: (daughter of Sir John Mallory of Ripon), 
staying on a visit at the Treasurer’s House. She had be 
her host to a ball given by the Duke of Buckingham, 
married Lord Fairfax’s only daughter. The Lord Ly! 
‘Corporation received James, Duke ,of York, in Mr. A 
hhouse in1679. a 5 isa 
| ‘The fireplace and the back mullion window 


have a distinct value ; and as it is only through the meetings. Ri ae Seer ee oe gee 
heard, I venture to place before you these views of mine ‘on eee OE the eee ids oii was bene aa trea 
it ands Jacobean, i) bE ee Bre k 
ON eat ee After 1698 the house passed by purchase to. a, Mr. 
; .. «.°*| who redecorated much of it in the Queen Anne st 
cog) Sey a Byes: large.drawing-room is of this date, but the main sta 
TREASURER’S HOUSE, YORK. . ure ici te ee hbednodihs are later—probably George I. Th 
Ee recent years, says ‘the Yorkshire Herald, this house has:| room is about 1770, by or after Kent. The Treasurer’ 
been divided into several smaller houses,.one of which was. | was often divided, and passed through many hands. Vise 
for many years in the occupation of the late Dr. Simpson, and} Preston, whose ancestors lived at. Nunnington Hall, an 
was subsequently the residence of the late Dr. Dunhill... Miss» family is now, we believe, represented by Sir Reginald 
Fairfax-Cholmeley occupied another portion, and the third | of Netherby, lived here. Her husband was attainted 
house was the property of Miss Matterson. About two years.) rebellion of 1715. Amongst ‘its owners were Jacques. 
ago the whole of these houses were acquired under one owner- archbishop, who built the .drawing-room to ithe end | 
ship, and an effort was made. to thoroughly restore the com- | gallery; Lord Winchilsea, Henry Willoughby (Li 
plete building. After a great part had been: pulled down still | the Morritts of Rokeby, the Barstows, Cholmeleys, ai 
more interesting old work was found, the house presenting in |.others. The banqueting-hall is late fifteenth or early 
its various rooms an almost complete history of each succeeding century, -but the upper ,part was made, higher a 
period. Mr Temple Moore, the eminent architect, who has'| room put-on by Sir George Young about 1650. He 
had great experience in church building and ‘restoration, took:|added the Classical facade in the Jacobean style. T 
the work in hand and it is believed that. he has, as. far as was’, gable in the court at the back is. part of the early h 
possible, brought back the building to its original state. In | other gables were altered later. :A MS. in the British 
much of the decoration and furnishing Mr. J. L. Davenport, the-| shows all the gables pointed. The basement has two d 
well-known antiquarian, was: associated -with Mr. Moore. | and a fireplace, traces of the very early building, and 
There can be little doubt that as a result. the rooms have been | teenth-century stone head of Queen Philippa was foun 
completed so as to afford a.correct idea,.of the indoor arrange- | excavations. It is now in the hall. The remains ( 
ment in the time of the Stuarts and of Queen Anne. Roman columns, as well as the complete road which 
Coming to the history of. Treasurer’s House, it is recorded’|' where the Minster now stands have been uncovere: 
that William the Conqueror’s ‘first archbishop rearranged the | Roman urn and ‘skeleton with bronze bracelet a 
Minster and its appointments, which were in a most decadent | The house is one of the few that exhibits architectu 
state, founded the offices: of: chancellor and treasurer and ipre- | time of the Romans through the eleventh, twelfth a 
bendaries of the church, and assigned to each of them separate | centuries down to George II]. : 
estates. In all probability he also built for them suitable : eee 
residences. The first treasurer. was Radulphus, in I1oo, and 
oe reece Clyffe in.1538.. The duties were to find lights | - avi tree . vere es, 5. a 
or Our Lady’s altar, take care of the treasure, copes and vest- CAl AND NATIIE 
ments, ‘and provide hangings for the choir and pulpit: The SOMERSET ARCHA OLOGICAL AND NATUR 
value of the treasurership was— . HISTORY SOCI BLY: . 


In the king’ , NDER the auspices of the Axbridge branch 
fa ° sere a : ie A 720 é B . U ‘members and friends of this. Society visited B 
tS rela gt os Saturday afternoon. Mr. Jackson-Barstow (president), 
£243. 6 8 | | Emest Baker (hon. sec. and treasurer) accompanies 
ee and Lieut.-Col. J. Bramber acted as cicerone. 
It will be seen that the income was conveniently increased | . The Temple Church was the first meeting-place, and 


in the addition. On May 26, 1547, the Treasurer resigned his | were informed that the boundary.of ithe city exten 
dignity and all his demesnes, manors and advowsons to King | time no further than Bristol Bridge, to the exclu: 
Edward V1.,“ Abrepto omni thesauro desiit thesaurarii munus.” marshy plain at Temple, and amongst the ditches that. 
This may perhaps be roughly interpreted .as meaning that the | the plain there is still in existence. the “law dyche” : 
treasure having ceased to exist, the office of treasurer ceased | behind some houses which lire Victoria Street. Thec 
with it: Edward VI. granted. all the possessions to the | association ages ago with the Knights Templars was r 
Protector Somerset, who sold them to Archbishop Holgate for | the building dating back to the twelfth century, w 

200 marks, including the Treasuret’s House: ‘Archbishop | possesses columns that were distinctly fourtee 
Holgate, by his will--in: 1555, devised. to. ‘be sold..the | examples—a period of which there is little represe 
Treasurer’s House, and with partof the proceeds -founded | in Bristol. The irregularity in the tower was attri 
Archbishop Holgate’s hospital -at ‘Hemsworth, near Ponte- | marshy foundations having givén way, this ruthles 
fract. Nicholas ‘Heath, Queen Elizabeth’s ‘first archbishop, | aside a number of interesting stories that had’obtain 
purchased the: house ° from Archbishop % Holgate, and at | The magnificent iron screens flanking-the- choir stall 
his death it was sold.in 1 568. to Thomas ~° Young, iarch- exquisite: candelabra at the east ‘end were inspecte 
bishop, who devised \it to his ‘widow and son George in‘ tail | tion ‘was directed to the chapel granted ta:the «C 
male + George Young was knighted by James I.-on' July'23, | Weavers “for their use for ever.” And. the tale was to 
1603, at-Whitehall.” :He:seems to have been a:favourite.of the interruption to service that was. said -to have follow 
king’s, as His Royal Highness and Lord Sheffield (the President ! introduction of the Mass by Queen Mary, the di 
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ay 11, 1900. 


vice being handed over to the police and burnt on ot 
schael’s Hill. Col. Bramble, referring to details of architéc- 
re—and these were points upon which he gave considerable 
srmation in each of the churches visited—put in’a plea for 
ng the history’ of a church left in a church for the adequate 
ervation of ancient treasures, and this met with ready 
proval from his hearers. 
Next a visit was paid to the crypt of St. Nicholas, tradition- 
ly the ancient cemetery of the original church founded in 
e reign of Canute the Great, rebuilt in the time of Edward III, 
by the fraternity of the Holy Ghost as a chapel in 


1d used. cha 
03. The crypt possesses twin naves. Part of it is late 


irteenth-century building, and it is conjectured that the 
mainder is more modern by a couple of centuries. An 


tension of the crypt reached towards Bridge Street, and over 
‘there used to stand one of the city gates, supporting the 
sancel of the church much in the same way that the city gate, 
ith the tower of St. John’s Church upon it, spans Broad 
feet. While the visitors were viewing the crypt, the vicar of 
; Nicholas (the Rev R. L. Murchison) joined them and spoke 
few words of hearty greeting. 

A walk through Bridge Street took the archeologists to St. 
eter’s (City), and on the way they had a glimpse of the huge 
himney which the Tramways Company are erecting at their 
ectrical power works at St. Philip’s, Before going to St. 
ers Church they had, of course, to make a call at the 
erable building adjoining—at different times mansion, mint, 
‘khouse, and still useful in its old age, serving as the head- 
ters of the Bristol Board of Guardians. 
e Board, Mr. S. Lloyd, and the clerk, Mr. J. J. Simpson, 
sceived the visitors. The ornate board-room of St. Philip’s 
pital dates from 1612, and in 1696 the building had the 
istinction of being the first workhouse in England. In many 
Rg deed it is described as’ the mint, although it was used 


‘such purpose for only two years. When cholera raged in 
stol the premises were so crowded with patients that it is said 
re were as many as seven put in one bed; and at the time of 
ristol riots the place was used as a mortuary for seven bodies, 
being of persons who lost their lives through fire.. Treasured 
ementoes of the riots are a set of constables’ truncheons, 
hich are believed to have been used in 1831. They are 
rter than the modern police staff, with brass heads and 
her thongs attached. It was explained to the visitors that 
e Guardians are now practically crowded out of their historic 
d-room, and that they aré-= building for themselves a 
ficiently commodious apartment close at hand. It will be in 
mony with the existing board-room, which with its gorgeous 
eplace, its oak panelling; its: stained-glass window and its 
shly decorated ceiling, will remain untouched. St. Peter's 
hurch was described to the company ‘as a typical old city 
ce. Its Norman. tower, its Classical altar-piece and its 
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‘few in which antz and columns of that class are surmounted 


by an entablature destitute of triglyphs. and possessing only 
mutules and gutta. Assuming, for a moment, such an 


extravagance as the placing of a Doric entablature upon an 
Ionic column, the Palladian rule would probably require the 


mass produced to be called Doric; while the Greek would 


certainly proceed upon the right principle of designating the 
‘whole from the character of the column and name it Ionic: 


With regard, further, to the Ionic and Corinthian orders as 
executed by the Greeks, it is evident from existing remains no 
less than: from the testimony of Vitruvius that their entabla- 
tures were used indiscriminately, that is to say, that the 
Corinthian order did but receive the more ornate kind of 
Ionic entablature, with dentils in the cornice, and perhaps an 
increased degree of lightness and finish in the mouldings 
apportioned to the decorativeness of the column. Concluding, 
therefore, that the essential differences of the orders are not to 
be looked for in their entablatures (at. least so far as the archi- 
tecture of Greece and of Vitruvius is concerned), we are left to the 
examination of the columns respectively. In these the capital 
is, of course, the feature which most prominently claims atten- 
tion and confers distinction, but is it the exclusively distinctive 
feature? We apprehend that a consideration of the remaining 
members will show that it is so. The base is not a peculiar 
characteristic of any order, for in the Grecian remains there is 
no generic distinction between the base of the Ionic and that 
of the Corinthian column; while in the Palladian system the 
latitude allowed is yet greater, insomuch as the so-called Attic 
base is found applied indiscriminately to all the orders except 
the Tuscan Neither can the presence or absence of this 
meniber prove more than does its specific form, for in the 
Doric order, it is wanting in the Grecian, while it is retained 
in the Italian examples ; and, again, it is absent from the 
decorative order of the Athenian Tower of the Winds, which is 
generally called Corinthian, no less than it is from the simple 
Doric of the Parthenon. - Neither, again, is it the number of 
diameters allotted to the height of the shaft of the column by 
which its denomination can be at all determined, since upon 
such a principle the Greek and Italian Doric must be con- 
sidered as two distinct orders, a first and third, with the 
Tuscan occupying the place of second between them ; while 
the Italian Doric would scarcely be distinguished from the 
order of the Tower of the Winds, and still less would the 


: Corinthian from the Composite, the general proportions of the 


aborate memorials to worthies of past ages claimed special 
tice, whilst in the vestry was set out a collection of treasures, 
fhich included a pre-Reformation Host box, plate dating from 
, and banners faded with age. 

There ‘had been‘ passing references to Bristol Castle, and 
ne of the visitors could not resist the temptation of exploring 
astle Green close by to see for themselves the fragments of 
chway and wall that still mark a memorable site. The detour 
fas not in the official programme, and folks who had followed 
$ instructions, and made straight for St. James’s Church on 
aving St. Peter’s, had some misgiving as to whether they had 
Ot gone astray. However, a little delay and an explanation 
ut matters right, so that undisturbed thought could be given 
) the church with its Norman nave, flanked by north aisle and 
outh aisles, and to the remarkable specimen of Anglo-Norman 
rchitecture presented at the westfront. After tea at Stuckey’s 
estaurant in Wine Street there was time for seeing yet one 
10re church, and half an hour was spent at St. John’s, Broad 
treet. The crypt was described as unique ; and in the church 
otice was directed to the fact of the sacristy being east of the 
hancel, to the hour-glass being poised close to the pulpit, and 
) the very fine font and west gallery. 
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___ -The Capital as a Distinguishing Feature. 

'N the system of the Five Orders it is commonly and not in- 
. correctly understood that the Doric entablature in the 
ossession of the triglyph gives a character to the column which 
ustains it, insomuch that a column of Tuscan proportions, if 
urmounted by an entablature having a frieze with triglyphs, 
ould at once become Doric. This, however, is an inversion 
A rule of procedure, and is an institution of the 
alladian school for the protection of the identities of Tuscan 


nd Doric itis not ‘so in the Grecian orders to which Tuscan | 
3a Stranger. In the Grecian, Doric the presence or absence , 
f the triglyph does ‘not affect the identity, though it does the | 
ompleteness, of the order ; and hence we have instances not’ a 


| 


shafts being in these cases nearly or quite identical. Besides 
which it is hardly necessary to remark that even in the Grecian 
remains, and much more in the Roman, so much latitude 
prevails that'the proportions of columns of one denomination 
are constantly found approximating to, and even entrenching 
upon those of others, so that we may produce examples of 
Dorics as tall as Ionics, and of Corinthians shorter than either, 
The truth is, in‘this matter, that the only judicious rule is to 
proportion the height of the column to the greater or less 
degree of finish and of lightness bestowed upon its most 
prominent feature, the capital ; for we do not at all require the 
discernment of association to discover the manifest unfitness of 
a Grecian Doric capital for a Corinthian shaft of ordinary 
height, or vice versa. We presume that no person will look 
further than to the members already noticed for the classifica- 
tion of an-order, or revert to’ stylobates, pedestals, attics, &c., 


-as having anything to do with that point, or as constituting, 


indeed, any part of an order. We are therefore left to notice 
the capital as forming the only proper characteristic of any 
specific order ; as being that which, while it engages to itself 
the chief attention, ought to suggest alike the proportions of 
the shaft the character of the base and the degree of ornament 
to be bestowed on the entablature. 


Norman Walling. 


It was the opinion of Sir Christopher Wren, when taking 
down the old Roman cathedral, the predecessor of the present 
one of St. Paul’s, that it was built on the remaining founda- 
tions of the more ancient Saxon church, as he found them 
composed of rubble and very hard mortar, well mixed together. 
We have not, in Britain, any walls equalling in thickness the 
cyclopean walls of Greece and Latium; but, nevertheless, we 
have still some remains that will not disgrace the name of our 
ancestors, in point of stability or ponderosity of walling. The 
Roman walls of Richborough are 13 feet in thickness ; those of 
Porchester Castle are 12 feet thick ; Norwich Castle, 11 feet ; 
and Conisborough, 10 feet ; all of which are of the Saxon era. 
Of the Norman era, we have the keep of Tunbridge Castle, 
built by Richard de Clare, in the reign of William Rufus, 
12 feet thick ; the keep of Rochester Castle, built by Gundulph, 
12 feet thick; and numerous others, some of greater magni- 
tude and decreasing down to 7 feet, as at Lewes Castle, and 
even of less dimensions. Many of the ancient walls were 
formed of a'species of concrete, by having a framework, con- 
sisting of'two vertical ranges of boarding a few feet’high, and 
ds far apart as the intended thickness of the wall ; intoiit were 
thYown the*usual components: of sand, flint, pebbles ~ and other 
Wd} otras ior D Oy ep ta trys Se CrCl ope 1 beau PETG PARA 
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stonework and hot lime; which, after a short time, becoming 
sufficiently hardened, the framework was removed and another 
portion added in the same way. This was principally used in 


the low fence walls surrounding rich abbey gardens, but was 
also employed in more important works, as at the walls of 


Aldborough Church, which are supposed to have been done in | 
this manner, and are formed of round stones and cement. | 


Piling, among our ancestors, was also much used, Pevensey 
Castle being on large piles, which are covered with immense 
slabs. Timber was often worked into the walls of foundations, 
as we see at Tunbridge Castle, in the manner of modern bond. 
Ingulphus, speaking of the monastery of Croyland, Lincoln- 
shire, which was built on a marshy foundation, says that piles 
of oak and ash were driven down, and earth and sand well 
rammed into the interstices. 


Greek and Roman Craftsmen. 


The artisans of Rome were citizens, and voted in the 
comitia, and the Greeks appear to have made still fewer dis- 
tinctions than the Romans between the liberal and the 
mechanical arts, and between artists and artisans. In Greece 
every artisan who excelled in his calling could look forward 
to his name being immortalised as well as that of the most dis- 
tinguished artist. We have handed down to us the name of 
Architeles, a famous stone-cutter, who distinguished himself in 
the art of hewing out columns ; and in the Isle of Naxos statues 
were erected to Bizas, who first formed the Pentelicus marble 
tiles to cover buildings. The names of several other artisans 
of different kinds have also reached us, and many works and 
modes of working now practised have taken their names from 
that of the workman who invented or perfected them. 


Anglo-Saxon Runes. 


When we speak of runes we intend a certain alphabet or 
set of alphabets ; but in this we attach a very confined and 
merely conventional signification to the word rin, which it did 
not properly bear among the nations whose letters we denote 
by it. Its original meaning is strictly that of mysterium, a 
secret ; hence the privy counsellor of a prince is called his 
rim-wita, € secretis, his secretary, the person who knows his 
secrets (Bedwulf, 1. 2650) And so the verb rynan, which’ is 
derived directly from it, means to whisper, to tell secrets, a 
sense which we still retain under the corrupt form to round in 
one’s ear. .So also siina denotes a whisperer, but in its far 
earlier and truer use a magician, one who knows. or practises 
secret arts, in which sense it is found in the compound word 
hél-rtna, Bedéw. 1. 324 (Old Germ. helli-rfino; and similarly 
Old Germ. helli-rfina, ars magica: Docen. 218, b. Glossz 
Florentine, 982, b.), in the Aliorunz of Jornanthes, and the 
Alraun of modern German superstition. At what period the 
German tribes first possessed letters of the alphabet, whether 
invented by themselves or derived from some other race, in 
times of which history is silent, it would perhaps be hopeless 
and now would certainly be useless to inquire. It is enough 
that they had them when those tribes first came under the 
notice of the Romans. Speaking: of the priestesses or pro- 
phetesses of the Germans, Tacitus says:—“Sed et olim 
Auriniam et complures alias venerati sunt, non adulatione, 
nec tamquam facerent deas.” Now this word Aurinia, 
which Tacitus naturally took to be the proper name of a 
woman, and which has always been so construed, is in 
fact no ‘more than the general appellative of a prophetess 
or sorceress, in short Alrynia; according to the passage 
already alluded to in Jornanthes, who relates that Filimer 
expelled from his kingdom “quasdam. magas mulieres, 
quas patrio sermone Aliorunnas cognominant.” In confirma- 
tion of which it may be added that Veleda, the name of Civilis’s 
high-hearted associate, may also be only a general appellative, 
closely connected etymologically with the old Norse Vavlu 
(V6lu), a prophetess. But if in the time of Tacitus the general 
or even particular name Alrynia was found, it is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of that from which the word was 
derived, namely, rtin, both the thing itself and its especial use 
for magical purposes. But still at this period, and till far later 
times, the knowledge of the letters and their powers was 
confined to certain classes only of the people. History and 
tradition assure us that they were known to that family which 
furnished the Teutonic tribes with priests and kings, and to 
both old and young among the women—the sacred sex. Yet 
to many even of these, and to all but these, they were in them- 
selves mysterious and awful symbols, and hence the name 
given to them, viz 
1. 3388) answering to the later Bocstafas, or Latin characters, 
the modern German Buchstaben, In times when there was 
neither pen, ink, nor parchment, the bark of trees and smooth 
surfaces of wood or soft stone were the usual depositories of 
these symbols—hence the word writan, now to write, but 
whose primary signification was to cut or carve (Beéw, 1. 5406), 
Hence also Stafas, the smooth sticks on which they were cut ; 
and hence even the word Béc, book, which recalls the beechen 
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| tablets in which they were inscribed. The earliest runes, t 


-ascend 32 feet from the street by sixty-four 6 by 12 
| short flights. 


C. A. Shepperson, Mr. Hal Hurst, Mr. Winter-Shaw a 


Riin-stafas, mysterious staves (Bedéw. | 


' R. S. Balfour, London. 
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were cut in surfaces of stone and wood. The: former 
would comprise inscriptions on rocks, gravestones and wea 
the latter would be confined to the wooden tablets or sti 
used in casting lots and divination. ps 


St. Stephen’s School. 
S1R,—In regard to your excellent reporter’s remarks ¢ 


R, A. drawings, one cannot help being somewhat amus 
“hardship” to the boys of a National school in havi 


We have hardly reached the point of p 
them with lifts. I have occasion to visit the schools fr 
to time, and have never yet seen any signs of youthful ¢ 
ration of the calf from over-muscular exertion on their 
Believe me, yours sincerely, ight Se ee 
2 The Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W.: - 
May 4, 1990. © RA os an 

P.S.—I wish I had no more steps to my own office. 
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GENERAL > 
Professor Flinders Petrie will read a paper. befor 
Society of Arts on Wednesday next on “ A National Repe 
for Science and Art.” pe oe oe te 
The Medals in the Salon in the Section of Archit 
have been awarded to the following exhibitors :—First « 
MM. Despradelles, Recourra; second class—MM, 
Patouillard, Dourgnon, Caldérini; third class—MM. | 
et Renevey, Dehaudt, Martin, Blanchard, Demur. 
honourable mention—MM , Deneux, Bruel, Chail er, 
Béraud, Bois, Grandjean, Radel; Fournez, Montel. . 
A Memorial in the form of a large slab of granite 
the Mourne mountains has been placed over the reputed 
of St. Patrick in the cathedral yard at Downpatrick, comp 
covering the site. Upon its surface is incised an early | 
cross and the name “ Patric” in Irish characters. This 
keeping with the century in which the saint died. A 
are contributing to the work, which has entailed consider, 
expense. ; Bseririnar wen 1h hse Bae 
Princess Henry of Battenberg has laid the 
stone of St. Barnabas Church and schools, Portsea. ~ 
ing, which will cost 7,000/., was designed by the 
Arthur Blomfield:& Sons, | =~ : iS tte 
The Goldsmiths’ Company have made a grant 0 
to the. fund being raised for founding the new 
Bishopric of Southwark. : 2 pe eee 
The Albert medal of the Society of Arts was on’ 
presented by the Prince of Wales to Sir William Cro 
New Schools are to be erected in connection 
Church, Westminster, ata cost of 17,000/., which it 
the expenses. . 
Dr. Johnson's Birthplace, in the Market Square 
has been sold to the City Council for 2502. It is to” 
a Johnsonian Museum. ts ‘iced eee 
A General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Paint 
Water-Colours, Piccadilly, was held on Wednesday ev: 
when the following gentlemen were elected members 
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Charles Dixon. =~ Be ; 
The Prize of 1o/. given by the Ironmongers’ 
was gained by Miss Florence H. Steele for a» 
faience ; and the principal prizes presented. by the | 
Company have been awarded to Mr. Henry C. Eyres 
and cover, and to Mr. J. Alfred Lemon for a casti 
medallion). A a a 
The Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool At 
tural Society will be held on the 21st inst., when Mr. E 
president, will deliver.a closing address, 
In the Competition for the Walsall Municipal 
the five selected designs recommended by the asses 
Macvicar Anderson) and approved by the Counc 
Mr. James A. Bowden, 63 Finsbury Pavement, 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Sydney W. Cranfield and Mr. Henry John Potter, Lon 
Mr. J. Glenn Gibson, London ; (§) Mr. William A. Pi 
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: _ THE WEEK. 

ABOUT a year ago the construction of the Glasgow 


International Exhibition which is to be held next year was 
commenced. In his last report the architect, Mr. JAMES 


MILLER, stated that the progress of the works is entirely. | 


satisfactory. The industrial and machinery halls are well 
advanced, the material for the grand concert hall has 
been delivered, and the contractor expects to make an early 
start with the grand avenue, bridges and other buildings in 
the grounds, whilst the art galleries are fast being com- 
pleted. The new art gallery and museum,.which is to cost 
about a quarter of a million, will be inaugurated at the 
same time. It has been arranged that loan collections 
showing the progress of art during the nineteenth century 
will be displayed, as well as many historical and archzo- 
logical objects. The industrial section will also exemplify 
modern manufactures, machinery, motive power, electricity, 
labour-saving appliances in motion, marine engineering and 
shipbuilding. As there is a limit to the available room 
intending exhibitors should lose no time in applying for 
space. The last day is the 30th inst. Foreign and colonial 
products will also be shown. The authorities not only of 
Scottish towns, but of the principal cities in England 
and Ireland have promised co-operation, During the 
exhibition the ninth jubilee of the University of Glasgow 
will be celebrated, and the following scientific bodies will 
hold their annual meetings :—British Association, Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, Institute of Chemical Industries, 
Society of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 

me 

Dr. LivINGSTONE died near Lake Bangweulu on May 4, 
1873. He had parted from Sir H. M. Stantey in March 
1872, with the resolution of exploring the southern end of 
Tanganyika. His body, having been preserved in salt by 
the natives, was carried to the coast and buried in West- 
ninster Abbey. It has long been considered desirable that 
some memorial of the traveller should be found at the spot 
where his journeys ended, But as no stone suitable for the 
durpose could be obtained in the district it was difficult to 
ind a substitute, especially as the question of carriage 


rould not be avoided. The committee having charge of the 
droject at length decided that an obelisk 20 feet high, with 
i cross on the top, and constructed of concrete, would be 


he most suitable expedient. The arrangements are now 
deing carried out, and may be said to correspond on a 
niniature scale with those adopted for the construction of 
tarbour works. The concrete will be enclosed in airtight 
netal cylinders, each weighing about 50 lbs. About 450 
vill be required. The cylinders will be, as it were, the 
‘lements of the large concrete blocks, which will be further 
ecured. Bricks will also be required for the memorial, 
yut they can be made on the spot. Bronze tablets will in 
-ddition be sent out, which will be built into the memorial, 
cording the circumstances under which it was set up. 


\ SEPULCHRAL slabs with incised effigies are not common 
fo Scotland. Messrs. Maccispon & Ross describe one 
xample in Creich Church which is a memorial of Davip 
3ARCLAY and his spouse. He wears full armour, and it is 
upposed the hands and the faces were filled in with brass. 
\ similar slab was recently discovered in the church of 
ong Forgan. The figures of the knight and his lady are 
epresented with folded hands, their faces turned upwards 
egarding the figure of Sr. ANDREW on the cross which is 
a the centre of the upper part of the slab. The knight is 
ttended by his squire, represented on a much smaller scale, 
nd both are in plate armour carved with ‘the utmost 
ainuteness of detail. There is a Gothic canopy over each of 
he principal figures, and much ingenuity is displayed in the 
atroduction of a floriated background. A shield on 
he right side of the knight’s head bears his arms, a lion 
ampant, and round the outer edge of the stone is the 
ascription in. Latin, “Here lies JoHN DE GALYCHTLY, 
ite laird of _Ebrokis, and Mariorta, his wife,” the dates of 
€ath being left uncompleted beyond the numerals 1400. 
che identity of JOHN DE GALycHTLY had not bee  dis- 


covered, but the shield of arms seemed to imply his descent 


from PATRICK GALYTHLY, who swore fealty to Epwarp I. 
at Perth in 1292,.and was a competitor for the crown, 
claiming as the alleged grandson of WILLIAM THE LION. 
The stone, which is one of the finest monuments of its kind 
discovered in Scotland, has been erected for preservation 
within the church. ‘The slab was described by Mr. A. H. 
MILLER at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on Monday. 


THE Bill promoted by the London and North-Western 
Railway Company to authorise the improvement of the 
Euston Station has succeeded in passing tarough the ordeal 
of the committee of the House of Commons. ‘The Euston 
Station will be enlarged, the hotel is to be rebuilt as 
well as the present offices, and altogether an outlay 
of 2,000,000/, is contemplated. It may now seem 
strange that the terminus should have been placed 
so far from the centre of London. But it should be 
reniembered that in 1837 when the first part of the railway 
was opened economy was supreme, and in the original 
scheme the line was to end at Camden Town. ‘The outlay 
of 81,5312, on the Euston Station appeared to be enormous, 
and Harpwick’s Doric gateway was considered to be a 
waste of money. The Camden Town depot cost 114,3852. 
The original estimate for stations and depdts was only 
70,000/,, and the shareholders were terrified when they 
found the works cost five times that sum, or 360,000/, In 
the original Act of 1833 the company were authorised to 
raise a capital of 2,500,coo/, and a loan of one-third that 
amount. Afterwards, for the extension of the railway from 
Camden Town to Euston Grove, a loan of 165,000/. was 
approved. Considering the importance of the line the 
original financial arrangements now appear to be in- 
credible. 


THE Plumbers’ Registration Bill was not more successful 
on Tuesday than on former occasions when a similar measure 
was brought before the House of Commons. ‘The members 
recognise the perseverance of Mr. KNOWLEs in his attempts, 
and are all willing to admit the evils of defective plumbing, 
but the fear of creating a monopoly is too powerful to be 
easily overcome. ‘That fear is not altogether groundless. 
Builders and other employers find that registered plumbers 
are not disposed to submit to the usual regulations like the 
remainder of the workmen, and there is no denying that 
efforts have been made to escape from the control of 
architects. The desire has been. to obtain independent 
contracts and to compel employers to accept registration as 
a sufficient guarantee of excellence. Mr. T. W. RussELt, 
the secretary to the Local Government Board, said that: if. 
the Act were in operation thousands of men might lose 
employment, and the Government would not accept respon- : 
sibility for such an evil. _ Besides, it cannot be determined 
who are most eligible to be entrusted with the onerous 
duties of examination and registration. When there is 
agreement upon the subject of administration there will be 
less difficulty about securing the support of Parliament. 


THE ancient church of St. Germain des Prés is on@of 
the buildings in Paris which foreign visitors are bound to 
see. But strangers rarely visit the square behind the church 
which is known as the Rue des Furstemburg. It derives 
its name from a cardinal who was at one time attached as 
a curate to the church. The ground was originally within 
the precincts of the abbey, and was, in fact, a liberty which 
was occupied by craftsmen, a part of whose earnings was 
applied to increase the ecclesiastical revenue. Although 
the houses mainly date from the-seventeenth century, 
occasional examples of the work of an earlier period can be 
found in connection with them. Probably the most im- ~ 
portant of those relics are the remains of one of the chapels 
of St. Germain, which are to be seen in a little garden. . 
attached to one of the houses belonging to M. MIcHaAu,a . 
contractor. ‘They consist of arches, columns and Capitals, « 
and are believed to represent the work of PIERRE DE 
MONTREUIL, who was the architect of the Sainte-Chapelle: - 
and other works, and who constructed a part of St. Ger- 
main.. He was buried within the church. M, Micuau 
has transferred the remains to the Commission of Old . 
Paris, and it has been decided to set them up in the garden 
on the north side of the church in the Rue de l’Abbaye. .:. 
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THE ROMNEY ‘EXHIBITION. 
N the’ rhémoirs of the ‘life and works of his father, the 
Rev, Joun Romney, B.D., says :— As‘ few of Mr. 


“ 


Romnev’s’ pictures have | ever been before the: public, his. g 
professional: character’ has not had a‘ fair opportunity of | 


being duly appreciated. To obviate in some measure this 
disadvantage I-have noted several of his principal works in 
the course of these memoirs, but unless they could be seen 
collectively a just estimate of his great-talents cannot now 
be formed.” An artist in the eighteenth century could not 
have anticipated a special exhibition of his pictures, and the 
privation wasnot without a special influence upon painting. 
Grorce Romney could only consider his portraits as so 
many independent units which were never likely to be seen 
together and compared with one another. He was not, 

therefore, afraid of repeating his arrangements. For in- 
stance, a large. number ef the portraits of ladies in. the 
Grafton Galleries will be found to. have the hands clasped 
in an almost identical manner. - Again, there is a surprising 
number of them in which the dresses are of a white material. 
Sometimes: it appears to be muslin, and more often a soft 
creamy-wh'té: textile especially ‘adapted for representation. 
The white dresses are not without advantage to. the exhi- 
bition, for. they give a summerlike character to the collec- 
tion.’ The‘reason for the prevalence of white is, we suppose, 
to be traced to: the preference given to it, by EMMA Harv. 
She was so often painted in, white robes, the colour has 
become associated with her. - 

In the Grafton Galleries the charmer appears in other 
colours as well as in white. We see her as Circe in a pink 
dress with a rod in her right hand, her victims being trans- 
formed into wolves ; as ‘Nature i in a red dress with a dog 
in her lap anda quite girlish expression on her counten- 
ance ; as Emma in a white hat ina meditative mood; in two 
or three cases as a Bacchante leading. a goat with a dog 
running before her and:with:a_roguish expression on her 
face ;.as Euphrosyne, probably.the most ‘successful of all 
her portraits ; as St. Cecilia ; as a readet of a Gazette con- 
taining an account of one of NELSON’s victories ; as Lady 
Macbeth, as: Cassandra, &c.. We have also her portrait ata 
later time, “when she had become fat and had lost her 
refinement. Whenever an artist gives so many representa- 
tions of one model we have a right to conclude that the 
‘subject embodies the qualities which*he most admires and 
with which his pencil can cope. From RomMNEY’s ntimerous 

portraits, as well as from those by REvNoL_ps and Madame 
LesRUN which are in the gallery, we can realise that Emma 
Harr or Lady Hami_ton was a handsome animal without 
much intellect. . Her character as a woman, it is unneces- 
sary to say, did not stand high. ‘That she was able to per- 
suade Lord NELsoNn to debase himself, and for her sake to 
perform: the only actions which have cast a stain on his 
character, is not so much évidence of her diplomatic ability 


as of the thraldom of the*hero, who like one of Circe’s’ 


victims had been transformed into a wolf. Romney’s 
fidelity to such a model is therefore an indication of his 
limitations as an artist. He-was not able to suggest mental 
powers or character. What he saw before him he could 
deptct with fidelity, but we doubt if he was often able to 
suggest the idiosynerasy of his sitter or to produce more 
than what -are vulgarly ‘called “speaking likenesses.” 

‘There is one portrait in the collection which we think 
should be considered with more than usual attention 
by all -~who care to understand Romney and_ his 
qualities. It is No. .75, Mrs. Whately. She was the 
grandmother of the renowned Archbishop of Dustin, 


and there is no doubt he inherited her expression and pre- 


sumably some of. her mental power. © This’ portrait is 
unique among the works of Romney now brought together, 
because it recalls more-than exterior form. ‘We see an old 
lady about whose shrewdness, uprightness, indifference to 
posing there cah be ‘no’ doubt. It is impossible not to be 
confident that she was an English woman who could rule in 
her house: and who must have been respected for her 
character. There is no other portrait’ of a gentlewoman in 
_ the Galleries which.producesa similar impression: We may 
‘admit the beauty of some of them, the simplicity of ‘the 
dress and the ease with which they are posed.. But’ we 
, must feel thatewe do not know them in the same way as we 
‘know the subjects of R&rynotps and ‘GarnsporouGH. 
There isa wide gap between these~gentlewomen and Lady 


\ 
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cases chronology has to be considered a few lines 


+. 


painter named STEELE, with whom, however, he rem 


lamenting the destiny which compelled him to 


the powerful passions: are represented Were) 
‘most congenial to Mr. RomnNey’s. mind.” 


original conception and wild fancy to anything evel 
duced by any artist. 
passiveness was the idea which presented itsel 


a 18,10 


| Whately, which might, easily. have been recedes 
produced by a different sie ‘if it were ‘Not | 


only one about ebiohl thers Af ie oiabte: bik a as 


here introduced about the artist’s life. 

ROMNEY was born at Beckside, which ‘adjoins Ds 
in-Furness, in December 1 734. His father was “the g 
contractor ” of the place, and was favoured with an € 
sive business. GEORGE could only remain at schoc 
he was eleven, and then he was engaged ‘under his 
until»he was twenty: one. He was next articled to a str 


only two years. Then RoMNEy set up as a pai 
only of portraits, but of history pieces. There is” 
Grafton Gallery a painting, King Lear and the Te 
which suggests what RoMNEY was able to do about 
It Tepresents, ‘we suppose, «no more than a com | 


would ever become competent to paint such ee 
can see around it, It would not be considered w 

the humblest of the, Science, and Art. ‘Departmen 
His Boys Bathing is, as a composition, of no high 
in fact, RoMNEY never was. successful w ‘ 
several figures had to be introduced. ~ 
low comedian, always believed nature ha 
be a tragedian, RoMNEY, when most “successful 


traits. ‘Subjects of the sublime,” says his ‘son, 


~Oné o 
instances given is Zhe Temptation of Christ. Accor 
the biographer, “‘ Had he finished this picture it would 
ranked him with MicHEL ANGELO. It~ was “equi 


When one looked at ‘CARI 


spectator ; when at the fiends that assailed Him, vo 
noise and boisterous insult. Those visionary bei 
the human passions and appetites personified. ‘F 
malevolent purpose, the illusive representation; 0 
of Eve and Noau were called forth ; and the arch- 
the Miltonic Satan, grand as the human mind ca 
him, viewed from the upper ‘corner of the pict 
malignant satisfaction the ready obedience of hi 
Filial devotion may be excused when it takes a to 
view of a parent’s works. But. there are at the presen’ 
many zealots who are no less convinced ‘of th 
ness of Romney and of his right to ‘rank amon 
noblest masters. Romney, although said ‘to’ be ve 
disposition, was, however, so confident in his po 
resolved in 1762 to seek his fortune in. London. 
year he competed for a prize offered by the Society 
and he was awarded the second for his Death of 
Wolfe. ‘There was some error in the’ arrangement, f 


prize was given to Romney... For five years he exh 
a member of the Free Society of Artists and subseqt 
with the Chartered Society. He found employmen 
as a aos ook painter. ae held aloof’ eae the 
contemporaries soupht to babihe mcnie But ii 

he abandoned his lucrative practice and risked t 
of the connection he had made by departing on 
tour. He visited Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Florent 
Rome.. In Rome he remained for a year anda ha 


almost lost to everything in this world but. 
reached London in 1775 and became tenant of 
Cavendish Square. His portraits pleased, and 
party was formed for the ‘purpose of overcor 
influence of RryNo.ps. \ Lord THurRLow was. t 
and for a time more portraits: \ were. produced. ‘ins 
Square than in Leicester | Square. ’ To. carry © 
numerous commissions . ROMNEY » ‘did “not. sp 
Nature rebelled, and the. result: “was | a. pect 
He died in Gear Gals ee WMP ts 
~ Romney therefore: ‘belongs to about hee dast 


es Pop P ES 


ayn 


the eighteenth century, and to some extent the genuine- 
ess of his works ought to be.capable of being tested by the 
umes belonging to that time. But we know that some 
he nobles wore state robes which belonged to an earlier 
riod. The scarlet coat and breeches and the embroidered 
waistcoat of Lord Middleton would have served for a subject 
‘of Hupson’s pencil. But the portrait was doubtless 
v ecuted by Romney. The resplendent /i/th Duke of 
Varlborough in the robes of a Knight of the Garter is dated 


1779, and there can be no doubt about its authenticity. 
Costume, in fact, is not of much use in such’ a. case, 
quity was still allowed to have some control over 
hion. 

RoMNEY was closely allied with Hav ey, the versifier, 
se mediocrity may be pardoned for his kindness to 
LLIAM Cowper and Wittiam BLAKE. HAYLEY was 
eccentric character. At Felpham, near Bognor, where 
possessed an estate, he is still described as a modern 
Bluebeard, and stories are told of his chaining Mrs. 
HayLEY to a tree, and other barbarities. But from the 
etch which is one of the first objects seen in the 
bition, Mrs. Hayley appears to have far more strength 
id resolution than her husband, and we suppose she was 
offender and the poetaster the victim. HAyLry may 
be of much account, but amidst a crowd of subjects 
have not even a “ Triumph of Temper” to recommend 
he is a welcome being. For the same reason the 
ait of Erasmus Darwin, anoiber poet, has interest. 
e interesting than’ either is the Zady Awsien, for 
ough she did not write verses she inspired CowPeEr’s 
sk” and ‘John Gilpin.” There is a portrait of 
oung man With his hair thrust. back off his 
head, that somehow suggests Tommy TRADDLES 
n he made a figure in Parliament by denouncing 


‘0 


he painted and sculptured portraits of the minister are 
sorrect. There isa JosEPH SuRFACE sort of fellow, and 
called SHERIDAN, with as little probability. \ Near it is 
de drawing, said to be Lady Hamitton, but the pro- 
ions are not those of any of her draped figures. Miss 
LON, afterwards Duchess of St. ALBANs and the wife 
id Courts, the banker, has the appearance of a comic 
ess, and merits remembrance for her friendliness to 
DON and other artists. To the majority of the visitors 
pictures might each be described as Portrait of a 
tleman, Portrait of a Lady, for the present collection 
ests that those who had gained.a reputation and who were 
sirous of being handed down to posterity as notabilities 
preferred to go to the man in Leicester Square. 
_ Among them, however, are many interesting works. 
“Mrs. Carwardine and Child exhibits a tenderness 
sh is unusual in RoMNEy’s pictures. The J/rs. Crespigny 
ht have been produced this year.. £dizabeth, Lady 
bes, wears a hat which is infinitely larger than any seen 
modern theatre. The JZarchioness of Townsend, who 
is one of the three Graces of Scotland, leans against a very 
ff and fluted terminal, which does not do credit to the 
ter’s skill as a woodworker.- The 4rown Boy does not 
m to be painted as a rival to GAINSBOROUGH’S famous 
ork; itis of ‘small size, and the costume has nothing 
raordinary about it. His J/aster Russell is also -ex- 
lent, but the Cupid with a Mask is not successful. 
OMNEY failed when he was deprived of a subject which he 
d copy. For the same reason the infant that serves 
r the poet in Shakespeare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy 
§ nothing about him that is remarkable. What gives 
toterest to the work is the figure of Comedy, which is a 
Portrait of Lady Hamitton. In the portrait of Madame 
“DE Gentis he had to represent a face which was unlike 
“those with which he was familiar, but he succeeded because 
“he’had the subject before him. - If he attempted to paint ‘a 
* French lady from’ memory or imagination it was certain: to 
OTS SS Cs Aa a i ae a | 
Romney accepted prices for his works’ which now 
Id be considered as ridiculous. From the account 
kept by him, which are such. interesting additions to 
hibition, it is plain “he would paint a head for 20/, 


But’ however. quickly they were executed, 


| is less than a hundred years old, and as well as 


ption, and it is supposed to be Mr. Pirv,. but .if so | 
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can be judged, the colours are. likely to be fresh at. the end 
of another century, The handling is of the simplest, and 
the. paints are laid on in the most straightforward way. 
His son informs us how, “in portraying the lovely features 
of woman, he combined the three primary colours of the 
most delicate character, for under the term milk may be 
comprehended all the gradations of tint from the skimmed 
blue to the yellow cream. He never sacrificed the dura- 
bility of his colours in order to obtain by meretricious arts 
a temporary applause for rich and mellow tints. His style 
is clear, chaste and unsophisticated; and he will obtain 
from time what others have anticipated: by trick.”.. There 
are a couple of versions of REYNOLDs’s portrait of Lapy 
HamiLTon in the Galleries, and a comparison of them with 
any of Romney’s pictures will suggest that although he was 
less acquainted with the chemistry of painting, he con- 
tinued to produce :works which withstand, time. more 
successfully than the President’s. ROMNEY was not such a 
marvellous. genius as his. admirers believe, But in 


portraiture of a certain class he was undoubtedly successful, 


and the art student can derive many a lesson from the 


present collection of his works. ° 


It is proposed by the managers of the Grafton‘ Galleries 
to hold another exhibition of RomNey’s works in’ the 
autumn, in which sketches by him will be included. They 
will we hope be able to obtain’the studies presented to the 
University of Cambridge and to the Liverpool Institution. 
In-his portraits the artist was compelled to suggest repose, 
but, according to the Rev. Joun Romney, his father was 
strongest in suggesting passion, and his success is to be 
judged mainly by his sketches, We are told that “he had 
a perfect knowledge of the effects which the violent emotions 
of the mind produce upon the features of the face and the 
action of the body, so that he could impart, te the eye a 
language almost as expressive as that of the tongue, and 
communicate to the muscles and limbs all that appropriate 


action which they assume according to the impulse of 


different passions; he could represent with exact discrimina- 
tion the shades by which- kindred affections differ from 
each other, and even depict that agony of distress when 
conflicting passions lacerate the tenderest feelings of the 
heart—which is the highest effort of skill—the acme of 
pictorial expression, and his. designs representing the 
struggle between disappointed love and maternal affection 
in the bosom of MEDEA, so beautifully described in the 
epigram on the picture by T1mMoMACHUs, are convincing 
proofs of his ability in this respect.” The collection at 
present in the Grafton Galleries will not uphold: that state- 
ment. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.— III. 
HE entrance front of the large mansion, “ Branksome, 
Buxton,” is the work .of Mr. Huon A. MaTear, of 
Liverpool. The custom of giving resounding titles to 
small. stuck-up houses has become so common, many 
excellent buildings are sometimes underrated,- Branksome 
has been popularised by Scort, and if the Buxton house 
has not the feudal attributes of the seat of the BuccLEUCH 
family, it is sufficiently dignified to serve as a residence for 
them under modern conditions. , It is partly. half timbered, 
and the bay windows are on an ample scale. Altogether, it 
is among the most satisfactory of the country houses. Mr. 
Hors ey’s “ Additions to Balcombe Place” shows an annexe 
of one storey, with a great. window and entrance, the whole 
being well treated. In another drawing the music gallery 
is shown. It has an arched roof, gallery and projecting 
fireplace. Much elaborate carving is introduced. The 
“Wellingborough Cottage Hospital,” by Messrs, SHARMAN 
& ARCHER, cannot be considered of the cottage type, 
since it has three storeys. M. Jan Korrra’s “ Archi- 


tectural Studies” are neo-Grec in style, with the 
refinement of detail which is more | easily | ex- 
pressed on paper than obtainable,in execution, “A 


Roman Fantasy” shows a circular tower skilfully treated, 
and the ‘Ideal Town to the Entrance of the Pro- 
posed Submarine English and French Tunnel” should 
likewise be. described. as a fantasy, although sufficiently 


| pleasing as a study. . The “ Dining-room, Glen Falcon, 


‘There is not'one portrait in the exhibi- | 


Isle of Man,” by’ Mri Battie Scott, has as much mas- 


siveness, especially in the timber-work, as:was to be found 
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in the few castles in the sixteenth century ‘when JULIAN 
PrvERIL visited the island. The frieze does not correspond | 
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with the style, for it appears to have been inspired by | 


Japanese fans. A hall and another dining-room by the 
same architect are also shown. Mr. Inico Tricos’s 
‘‘ Design for a Grammar School” comprises a long, low 
hall and chapel as well as classrooms. Mr. CAROE has a 
design for a large residence, “South Lytchett Manor, 
Dorset.” 

Mr. Aston WeEsp’s “ Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington,” is known by means of the illustrations which 
appeared when the competition was settled. Without 
being an imitation of them, it will be in keeping 
with other buildings for educational purposes in the 
same district, but it marks a departure from the early 
official styles of the Science and Art Department 
which are exemplified by PENNETHORNE’s building in 
Jermyn Street, and General Scort’s building at South 
‘Kensington. Mr. ARNoLp MiTcHeE v’s ‘Design for the 
Dartford Board Schools” resembles a terrace of cottages. 
The: absence of doors from the view has a novei effect. 
There are drawings of an “Entrance Front, London’ Road, 
Newark,” by Messrs. BrREwitL & Baity; a “Porch at 
Halifax,” by Messrs. Witson & OcLeEspy ; “ The Ramsay 
Arms, Fettercairn, N.B.,” by Mr. T. M. Capron’; “Ye 
Angel Hotel, Ilford,” by Mr. H. M. WAKLEY ; “ House 
near . Gibraltar,” by Mr. R. S. Wornum p «“ Windylea,” by 
Mr.. F. Musto; ‘A House,” by Mr. A. C. Martin ; 
‘Hill Crest, <Rye,” by Mr. Ps, TREE 542 The Priory, 
Steyning,” by Mr. F. Foster; “ Rookery, Harpenden,” 
by Mr. P. C. Brow ; ‘Headland Cottage, Limpsfield,” by 
Mr. ‘A. Keen; “An Entrance Lodge,” by Mr. H._I. 
Triccs. Mr. H. H. SratHam has an interesting academic 
design for the ‘‘ Cartwright Memorial Hall,” and Mr. J. M. 
BRyYDON is represented by a view of the “ Circular Court, 
New Government Offices,” which expresses official cold- 
ness and aloofness as well as is possible in masonry. 
The ‘Memorial to the late Lord HiLiincpon,” by 
Mr. A. M. Poynter, shows a substantial railing of a 
severe type of Classic, but adapted for cemetery purposes. 
The ‘‘ Episcopal Palace, Bristol,” of which Mr. CARGE is 
architect, is rather expressive of purpose, for while it can- 
not be taken for a private residence it is not showy enough 
for an hotel and has too much variety to be a benevolent 
institution. The “Part of New Infirmary, Sheffield,” by 
Mr. Movuntrorp, shows consideration for patients, as 
there are only two steps before the entrance. Another 
advantage is that it bears no resemblance to a prison or a 
workhouse. But as the building stands on a terrace it is 


not evident how the patients are to reach the level of the 


grounds. The “Town Hall, Hitchin,” by Messrs. Mount- 
FORD & LuCAs, is so simply treated, ratepayers cannot 
object to the outlay on the building. “ Building, 59 Bath 
‘Street, Glasgow,” by Mr. T. L. Watson, is an excellent 
example of modern Renaissance, but of English rather than 
more northern type. Another instance of the spread of 
English ideas is the ‘‘ House at Moniaive, Dumfriesshire,” 
by Mr. West NEVE. 

The remaining examples in the room consist of houses 
by Messrs. Mer & JeNNISON, G. STREATFIELD, C. H.'B. 
QUENNELL, T. E. Pryce, W. H. Warp, HaroLtp FALKNER 
and. H. Fietp. There is also’ a plain “ Hospital and 
Nurses’ Home, 'Frome,” by Mr. B. VaucHan JOHNSON. 


Mr. W. Voune sends a “Model of the Inner Hall of a 


Country Mansion,” Mr. L. F. Crane a “ Model of a 
Cottage,” and Mr. C. Spooner a “ Model of Rushmere 
dodge ay Epewaeh ¢ 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—Il, 
N S a connecting link between the costume pieces we 


incidents, we may select Mr. Vat PrinsEp’s: Goose Girl. 
It is, we presume, an illustration of the fate of the 
“ Gansemagd, ” the heroine of the fairy tale which has 
delighted German children for many a century. But ‘it is 
' sufficiently realistic to be taken as an everyday scene, and as 
if the artist had gone into competition with Mr. CLAUSEN. 
The king’s daughter with the beautiful hair,- who allowed 
herself to be supplanted by her waiting- -maid, and who 
: became a goose girl instead of a pHinee s bride, is seated-on 


have described and the representations of modern - 


es 


CLAUSEN, we can say he is in force this year. 


farm incidents very few artists have taken advai 


ts 


the ground, and looks out towards the spectator th 
golden hair, “die strahlten von Glanz.” — 


lover of country life. As we have ment 
the Fledge might have been painted in the days 
influence of BasTIAN- LEPAGE was strong upon him, 
children who are forcing their way through the branch 
more French than English. But his Setting up She 
Solitude, The Dark Barn, a most successful a 


at nature through foreign spectacles. To all vi 
are engaged in construction Mr. Gow’s Great Mi 
Assouan, will be interesting. It is a record of a work w 
surpasses any executed by the PHaRaous. ° Mr. JouN 
and his staff, with the engineers, are discussing a pr 
relating to the masonry, while Egyptian labourers are e 
in the construction of the dam under western. ers 
The light is dazzling, and enough is seen to give an ‘id 
the heat of the sun. Past and present are united i 
picture. Its success suggests that modern industri 
be more often used for subjects, but with the exceptio 0 


them. Zhe Good Samaritan, by Mr. WiLiiaM 
deserves commendation, for in it we see a 
and fashionably attired doctor kneeling or 
ground and sounding the little child Ofrs 
woman, while the ancy looks on. 


necessary to have a strong contrast in crder to beng 
moral of the subject, which brings skiil into relat 
ignorance and civilisation with barbarism. Near i 
VAL Havers’s Within the Branching Shade of Reveri 
which we see a couple of girls near a village pond. The : 
and costume are interesting, because we see in 
survival of pre-Raphaelitism. If M&ISSONIER w 
when he saw Mituais’s Yeoman of the Guurd, b 
did not think any Englishman was bold enough to p; 
much scarlet, what would he say to Mr. FRED Ror’s 
Defenders, in which not one but a troup of yeon 

presented? It is one of the many brilliant exam 
colour which surprise visitors this year. Mr. STA 
Fores shows animals under strong light and shade 
regions. In Zhe Drinking Place we have a 
scene, with horses drinking from a very shallo 
In Zhe Basgue Team we have oxen ‘draggin 
under the fierce light of the south. There 
of Arcadia about Mr. Epcar Bunnys M% 
It is a modern scene, a group of the humblest ¢ 
cutting watercress in a field. The painting is vig 
and as most of the figures are stooping, they pre: 
many difficulties. But so much power should have 
employed on_ industrials who are less squalid. 
picture is enough to turn people against the pla 
Mark FiIsHER’s Bathers is. very boldly painted 
suggests. the condition of a summer’s day in 
Mr. C. M. Q. OrcHARDsON’s Zo Life and Toil the 
of Nature Lends a Touch of Colour is a happy 

The interior of one of the florists’ shops at Covent | 
is represented, and the richest flowers abound on all 
All are rendered with the skill of a practised hand, 

beauty of the plants must excite regret that nature 
been equally generous to the pale girls who sé 
the porter. Mr. FRANK BRAMLEY gained his re 
by his ability to paint scenes of woe, but his Zhr 
Mist of Past Years—an old labourer and his wife 
before their cottage and laughing over some Té 
reminiscence—is enough to make the most a 
pessimist become good - humoured while hb : 
The flowers around the pair rival those in the 
Garden scene in colour. When so much beaut; 
the poor in the country, Londoners may be exct 
become sceptical about the necessity of rebuildin 
cottages. Mr. La THANGUE has a characteristi 
The Ploughboy, who is seen leading the horses t 
in the early morning, and who occupies himself | 
a switch. As in his other pictures, he endeavo’ 
as accurate in showing the effects of light at a par 
hour as in representing details. His. Water P. sh. 
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iceable, for geese alone are shown to be sufficient to | 


ke an interesting picture. 
- Among the landscapes the most important of the imagi- 
ative class are two by Mr. A. Goopwin. Zhe Source of 
e Satred River is an Indian scene, and the rocks which 
ard the stream on one side are as varied in colour as if 
they were covered with rich tapestry. Dawn in the 
Pilgrim's Road has been inspired by a passage in Isatau. 
Ithough in the text we have reference to a highway 
hrough a region which was the habitation of dragons 
d of ravenous beasts, what is most prominent in the 
icture is a remarkable combination of structural features. 
h up in the sky are beams and arches and buttresses, 
thich are bewildering in their multiplicity, and we seem to 
nd beneath some colossal exhibition building which has 
n partly dismantled. While we are glad to see imaginary 
architecture, we think a distinction ought to be made in 
‘such cases between the permanent and the unstable in 
construction. The builder's art consists in utilising 
materials which, like himself, are doomed to decay. But 
t right to suggest that in another world, or in a happier 
tate of ours, exactly similar laws must prevail? When the 
rophet says, “I will lay thy stones with fair colours and 
y foundations with sapphires,” we have a vision of some- 
ing beyond the dreams of millionaires or their architects. 
t with sapphire foundations we cannot suppose that the 
of gravitation or the wear and tear of atmospheric 
fluences could exist. It may be doubtful whether Zhe 
Pilgrim's Road is as impressive as Mr. MAcWHIRTER’S 
2 Silence that is in the Solemn Woods, although in the 
er the haze forms a band of blue which will appear 
ge to many. It is an English scene, but in Zze Mame- 
Dell and his other Scottish views the artist is able to 
ploy the varieties of trees which have so long served him 
. Mr. Leaver, in Hel, Vale and Stream, indicates by 
title the variety which is to be found in his landscape. 
‘e has been successful in dealing with the light and shade 
‘the woods. Mr. WarTeRLow shows the fertility of 
uthern France by his Land of Olives. Mr. East’s best 


h appear to have been taken from nature without 
yptation. 4 Fair Land is England is a coast scene 
vyhere trees in blossom come down to the water’s edge. 
eir gnarled and twisted branches, which have re- 
‘sisted storms, become emphasised by the very light 
fishermen’s nets which are hung near them. Another 
coast scene worth attention is Mr. Lopce’s /#resh- 
water Cliffs, Isle of Wight. Mr. CoLin HuNTER’s 
ndon from the Tower Bridge is a departure from his usual 
lass of subjects. ‘There is, perhaps, an excess of -rowns 
vhich recall northern scenery and not enough of the greys, 
thich are more common about London. But the artist 
realises the effect of the river and the immensity of London, 
specially in one direction, The character of St. Paul’s is 
lso suggested, without any distortion of the dome which is 
at in such pictures. Zhe Old Bridge in Verona, by 
M. Fritz THAutow, is shown by the aid of colours which 
‘must have been as thick as mortar, but in consequence the 
Peicere stands out with amazing force. Fortunately for 
‘pictures near, the colour is only a reddish brown, The 
‘structure becomes more interesting, for ancient or modern 
-architecture is not in favour this year. 
Among the sea-pieces Mr. NAPIER HeEmy’s Breakers 
Ahead holds the most prominent place. The force.of the 
‘waves is enhanced by the commotion seen on the boat 
which has to struggle against it. In the Water-colour 
oom is one of the largest drawings ever executed, Oforto 
Seen from the Sea, which is also by Mr. Hemy. A Summer 
Cloud, by Sir W.B, Ricumonp, would at a distance be 
‘taken for one of Mr. WuisTLER’s “Symphonies.” It is-a 
Tecord of a scene that is common, although few artists care 
0 seize it, viz. the continuity of colour in sea and sky which 
4s observable in summer. It may be considered a simple 
<ffect to produce, but experience shows that few attempts 


tT be 


‘have been as successful as the picture in the Academy. 
_ Among the portraits, the most important is the very 
‘large group by Mr. Sarcent, Lady Elcho, Mrs. Adeane and 
rs. Zennant, | Notwithstanding the size, the three 
‘figures have been placed on the canvas with apparently as 
uch facility as if they formed a pencil sketch. The artist 
i faa 4 o a: ; / : ese | 
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appears to be commonplace in his two portraits of Lord 
RUSSELL, but that may be owing to the number of like~ 
nesses of the Chief Justice which have been exhibited, and 
which make it impossible for him to be seen under a new 
aspect. In Zhe Earl of Dalhousie a young gentleman is 
represented who is perfectly at his ease, but surely veracity 
has been carried too far by Mr. SARGENT when a triangular 
patch is shown on the forehead in order to indicate that his 
lordship’s hat is usually worn at an angle. Mr, SHANNON 
appears to be frequently put into competition with Mr. 
SARGENT, and the portrait, Zord Manners, will bear com- 
parison with the work just mentioned. Mr. A. S. Cope 
has a full length, Zord Kztchener, but the newness of the 
uniform and surroundings does not indicate a soldier who has 
been seasoned in broil and battle. Mr. RatpH PEacock’s 
Master Logan, who is shown mounted on a pony, is 
attractive from the genuine boyish delight of the subject. 
The Sisters, by the same artist, is also admirable. Mr. 
Osporne’s Kev, J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., is characteristic of 
the versatile Irish scholar who bears his load of learning 
like a flower. Mr. Ou.ess’s A. VV. Hornby will delight all 
lovers of cricket by the manly and unaffected presentment 
of the renowned Lancashire player. Sir W. B. RICHMOND’s 
Flonourable Mr. Justice Kennedy \ooks as if it had been 
constructed on a geometrical basis with the aid of drawing 
instruments for the benefit of South Kensington students; 
the symmetrical arrangement of the features cannot be dis- 
puted, nor the leaden colour of the flesh, which might have 
been derived from a Science and Art monochrome. There 
is nO more courageous portrait in the exhibition than 
The Lady Mayoress, by Miss HENRIETTA RAE (Mrs. 
ERNEST NoRMAND). In it is a profusion of colour and 
of milliner’s, furrier’s and feather dresser’s work, but on 
that account it is the more characteristic of the conditions 
of the temporary sovereignty of London, in which there 
must be display, whatever the cost. Compared with it, 
the Honourable Mrs. Stuart Bouverie, by M. E. WAUTERS, 
appears a personification of simplicity. Mr. HERKOMER 
has been least unsuccessful in his portrait of the Bishop of 
Lonpon, which is an enamel; the difficulties of production 
compelled him to exercise restraint. The face no doubt 
appears of minor importance if compared with the cope 
and crozier. But the work is, therefore, the more truthful. 
It is to be regretted that the prelate should be restricted in 
his employment of pontificals, for he has a talent for that 
mode of decoration, and as the tendency of modern 
costume is to become more and more sober, some revolu- 
tionary force is demanded. The Bishop is unable to wear 
his mitre openly in England, but by substituting a cap of 
cloth of gold he shows skill in adapting himself to circum- 
stances without appearing to be defeated. 


EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION. 


Vera work of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Abydos during 

the past winter was described by Professor Flinders 
Petrie in a lecture at University College. He said that during 
the past four years a large quantity of early remains had been 
found by M. Amélineau in some large tombs at Abydos, but 
nothing was proved as to their date, and opinions widely 
differed. At last English work was permitted there, and within 
two or three months the historical questions were settled, and 
a large collection of material of the First Dynasty was obtained 
from the same ground that had been already ransacked. The 
First Dynasty of Egyptian kings had generally been looked on 
as more or less mythical. Now we were able to handle the 
royal drinking bowls from the palaces, to compare their art and 
their carvings, to criticise the posthumous respect paid to each 
king, and to feel much more familiar with the daily life of the 
age than we could with our own Saxon kings. All this had 
come about through the careful study of three or four 
insignificant-looking lumps of black mud. The royal wine-jars 
were sealed by the officials, and in most cases only bore the 
hawk name or Ka name of the king, which was not recorded in 
the lists of kings. Hence we were still in the air historically. 
But one or two seals of each king bore both his names, and 
from these the actual tombs of the fifth, sixth and seventh kings 
of the First Dynasty, named by Manetho, Usafais, Miebis and 
Semempses, had been identified. Other royal: tombs of the 
same group were those of the other kings of the First Dynasty. 
This discovery had also, by the style of work and the position of 
the objects of King Aha, led to this king’s being certainly iden- 
tified with Menes, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. Thus 
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the tablet found by De Morgan in the tomb of Aha proved to 
have been correctly interpreted by Borchardt. We were now 


in a position to form a correct appreciation of the whole of the. 


First Dynasty between 4ooo and 5000 B.C. The art, which was 
rude and archaic under Menes, rose to its best. point under the 
luxurious King Den-setui, the fifth of the dynasty. . His tomb 
was paved with red granite and richly furnished with cups of 


crystal and beautiful stones, bearing his name in large finely | 


cut hieroglyphs, while no fewer than twenty tablets of ivory and 
ebony carved with inscriptioas were known of from his tomb. 
The later kings showed less sumptuousness, but a more general 


habit of inscribing the objects of the palace and the tomb. | 


The principal classes of antiquities obtained in the past winter 
were—(1) The great tombstones of the kings, one of Merneit, a 
king as yet unknown, and one of Qa, the last king of the. 


dynasty ; (2) the private tombstones of the royal domestics, of . 


which fifty had been obtained, one in particular giving all the 
official titles of a major-domo of this age ; (3) the fine stone 
drinking bowls and platters, portions of several hundred dishes 
of fine stones, to say nothing of the abundant alabaster and 
slate dishes, about sixty of which bore royal inscriptions ; (4) 
the impressions of seals on the closing of the wine jars, of 
which eighty-eight different inscriptions were now drawn ; (5) 
the labels and tablets of ivory and ebony, of which parts of 
thirty had been found with inscriptions ; (6) the innumerable 
pieces of carving in slate, ebony, ivory and stones. After the 
selection of a few—the most valuable—pieces for the Cairo 
Museum, the rest were all on the way to London, and would be 
exhibited at University College in July, as usualy The 
publication of these results in sixty-eight plates would appear 
before then. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE annual dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution was held on Saturday night. . Lord Tweed- 
mouth presided. The chairman, in proposing the principal 
toast, said that the rising artist had too often to consider 
whether he should sacrifice self to Mammon or Mammon to 
self. This was a severe test even for the strongest mind, and 
the patrons of art, though they might help individuals, discover 
genius and save many a man from going under in the struggle, 
could not give dignity and stability to the profession as a 
whole; and sometimes, when sickness or other affliction 
fell upon the artist, they forgot their position as patrons. 
It was to associations such as the present that it fell 
to support.the widow and find subsistence for the  father- 
less. The Institution was doing good work quietly and 
unconspicuously. Many calls were made at this time 
on the purses of the benevolent, but there were many 
‘reasons why their Society should not be forgotten. Dr. 
Farquharson, M.P., proposed ‘‘The: Royal Academy and 
Kindred Bodies.” Sir E. J. Poynter, who replied, said that the 
hanging committee of the Royal Academy, with room in their 
galleries for less than one-sixth of the pictures sent in, had to 
face the displeasure not only of those whose works were 
rejected on their merits, and who, perhaps, would have been 
wiser not to have sent them in, but also of the producers of 
many excellent and carefully finished works which fell into the 
enormous class of doubtful pictures, and these even when they 
had been gone through asecond time still amounted to double 
the number which it was possible to place on their walls. It 
was his most painful experience after the hanging was com- 
pleted to go through the rooms and see so many excellent 
pictures standing in rows awaiting return to their owners. He 
and his colleagues took a keen interest in every picture sub- 
mitted to them, and did their best, yet they could not but be 
conscious that in many breasts the decisions of the committee 
aroused feelings of resentment. There had been a time when 
he himself considered the hanging committee to be wanting in 
the elementary knowledge of all that constitutes a good work of 
art. Sir Wyke Bayliss also responded. Subscriptions were 
promised amounting to over 2,c00/. . 


TESSERA, 
The Construction of Stonehenge. 


12 would not have been impossible for the ancient Britons to 
have moved and to have erected large blocks of stone:for 
the construction of Stonehenge. 
been shaped and dressed, may have been transported by a 
machine similar to that mentioned by Vitruvius, whereby the 
stone being surrounded in a cylindrical framework became 
the nucleus of a roller, around’ the ends of which ropes were 
coiled ; and a drawing power being applied to the end of each 
rope caused it to unwind,.and: thereby to set-in motion the 
‘roller. This contrivance for the transport of a great weight 
ever rugged ground possessed: mechanical advantages over 
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/employed. These deeply-cut profiles fulfil in a very p 


Such stones, after having | 


any wheel carriage :—-First, because the surface in contact 

the ground being broad, is not liable to sink in soft plac 
secondly, because there is no friction of axle; and th 
because it contains a mechanical purchase which double 
power applied, the advance of the roller being evidently 
half that of the moving power. The stone being thus conve 
to the spot fixed upon for its erection, we may suppose the 

excavation was ready to receive it, and that the excavated ea 
would form a bank. The roller would then be dragged al 
the sloping side of this bank until the lower end of the st 
was opposite to the spot fon which it was destined to st. 
and from this inclined position it may have been raised 
upright by ropes attached to.it, and passed over two 
30-feet poles inclined in a direction contrary to that of th 
itself. Then by a power applied to these ropes, the ston 
have been securely raised to perpendicular. “After the up 
had been thus fixed in the ground the impost may ha 

raised bya succession of wooden blocks or long’ billets 
placed underneath the stone, the ends of it being alte 
elevated so as to admit a block ; and if we suppose thi 
to bear upon these blocks for.one-third of its length on 
remaining two-thirds would be in equilibrium with each othe 
Thus by means of a long pole or poles lashed firmly along 
upper surface of the stone the weight to be swayed up at 
effort would not be that of the whole stone, but of one-thir 
it only, the upper and lower thirds being (as before sa 
equilibrium When the impost had been thus raised toa 
with the uprights it was necessary to move’ it laterally into 
place, which may have been done by so placing the uppern 
blocks as to form an inclined plane, from whence the. 
might be made to slide into its position under such co 
as to adapt the mortises and tenons to each other for per 
juncture of the three stones in one mass. Sk i eae 


; _Medizval Vaulting. © Ns 
With the earliest Gothic architects the arch was of the’ 
first importance ; it was the essence of all their vertical 1 
struction, and was the ruling element not only of construct 
but also of form—the whole of their architectural prin 
were really based upon it: The Romans, in a great nu 
cases, based their constructional methods entirely. upon 
arch, but still the chief point of support in their archit 
was always a solid and inert mass—even their vaulted b 
ings appear as if carved from a single block, such vaults 
nothing but gigantic mouldings. The architects of the ti 
century, on the other hand, gave useful work to each sepa 
part. Their columns are veritable supports ; their spr 
capitals help to bear the load when the profiles and orname 
tion of their capitals are greatly developed ; it is because 
development is necessary. Their vaults are divided int 
intersecting arches, because these arches are nerves 
fulfilling its proper function. The stability of vertical por 
support depends upon their being sufficiently. prop a 
counter-weighted ; every arch thrust finds itself met by 
other compensating thrust. Walls disappear, they at 
longer supports, but merely enclosures. The whole consists 0 
‘a system of braces and trusses maintained in their places not 
by their mass, but by a nice calculation and combination 
opposite and reciprocally annihilating forces. The. vault 
not a mere crust, a covering in a single piece, but an 1 
gent combination of ever active pressures weighing 
certain bases arranged to receive them and transmit their 
to the ground. Profiles, sections of ornament are so 
as to aid the comprehension of the mechanic 


manner a purely useful function when external ; they p 
various parts of the building from the destructive e 
rain, and that by means of the most simple sections 
used internally they are not so numerous, they se 
accentuate the different storeys, and being very 
developed they are employed as corbels and other ki 
supports. Such ornamental parts were always designe 
the local flora, as architects then depended upon then 
alone, borrowing nothing from traditien or from strange 
of art ; they were selected with regard to their future situ 
where they would always be easily seen and should 
easily understood ; they were subordinate to the general : 
tectural arrangement and construction ; they were car 
the workshop before being fixed in place, and took 
the other necessary members of the finished edifice. _ 


: Rules .of) Art... .5. jeg 
Never yet was anything truly great or valuable 11 
achieved by dint of mere rules ; the utmost they can 
prevent positive errors. By no means, however, does it f 
that the observance of them will guard against all vices, bi 
there must ever be more or less of which rules will stop s 

yand here it is that originality discovers, while imbecility be 
itself. It is*not criticism, but ‘sheer quackery, which 
-admiration for. mere beauties. of routine, and: which loo 


BS 


at parts and fragments, without forming any estimate: of the 
whole. A very poor painting may exhibit tints here and there 
that, considered merely as colours, may be exceedingly fine ; 
and an unwashed palette may display hues equal to any that we 
meet with in Titian or Rubens. Yet colours are one thing and 
colouring another ; nor do random and unmeaning accidents of 
the kind alluded to excite any pleasure. Were it, too, not for 
the cant that has been kept up on one side and the ignorance 
that has blinded people on the other, the world would long ago 
have found out that the sarne holds good in regard to archi- 
tecture as to the other arts, although not precisely in the same 
degree. This prevalent and, for the most part, utter ignorance 
jn regard to the powers of architecture as one of the fine arts, 
has favoured a grovelling pettifogging system of criticism, 
which has thoroughly drugged us with nostrums of one kind 
or other. No matter what particular style be advocated, the 
quackery made use of for the purpose is pretty much the same. 
Jn unqualified unquestioning bigotry, the admirer of Ictinus 
yields not one jot to the idolater of Palladio ; the patriotic 
yenerator of our old English architecture is not a whit more 
liberal than the most dogged worshipper of Vitruvius, while his 
v patriotism serves to dignify his one-sided obstinacy. Differ 
as they may from each other, they all agree in admiring by 
rote and in discountenancing any attempt to step beyond certain 
limits they have been pleased to set up. So strongly, indeed, 
ihave they fortified their respective systems with circumvalla- 
tions of rules, that we may be excused tor imagining them to have 
been devised for the special protection of stupidity, and that 
at of favour to this latter quality, genius itself must not be 
lowed to advance one step out of the regular track, lest its 
jlundering imitators should lose themselves among quagmires. 


ef - English Bricks. 
| Wall tiles or bricks were made and used by the Saxons and 
‘Normans in their buildings in the same form and sometimes in 
@ same manner as by the Romans, and after the invaders 
eft Britain tiles and bricks continued .to be made in the same 
manner until the twelfth century, or the time of Henry II. The 
ricks formed during this age were not made to a standard, as 
at the present day. Those of the Saxons and Normans were 
similar in size to those made by their predecessors, and 
‘measured nearly 17} inches long by 113 inches broad, and 
were nearly 2 inches thick, but these dimensions varied in 
many cases, and were guided by the nature of the earth of 
jhich they were formed and by the purposes for which they 
rere intended. The Romans, as well as the Saxons and 
Jormans, had tiles moulded for various kinds of work ; those 
dr the pillars which supported the floors were in general 
ircular and about 9 inches in. diameter, while those used for 
oors and for covering roofs measured 22 inches square and 
upwards. At the beginning of the twelfth century the English 
‘began to change the form of bricks and tiles, and continued to 
-do so until about the year 1320, when the extensive eommerce 
catried on at this time by Flanders led the British to acquire a 
ase of the Flemish manners and customs, and among 
other things of their mode of making bricks, the forms of 
which, being smaller, were much more convenient than those 
previously in use, and were consequently adopted. These 
icks, with a slight alteration in size, were the same as those 


t 


at present in use. The name of bricks was not, however, 


given tothem until about the year 1430, their previous name 
‘having been wall tiles, In the fourteenth century the wall tiles 
‘or bricks used in some buildings were made after the Flemish 
manner, but of various sizes, some of them being 12 inches by 
inches and by 3 inches, and others 10} inches by 5 inches 
and by 2 inches. These wall tiles were, about the year 1327, 
sold at 6s. 1d. the 1,000; about 1377 at 6s. 8d¢.; about 1400 at 
$s. 8d., and about 1420 at 6s. 8d. About. the year 1499 brick, 
intermixed with ornaments of stone, became the most fashion- 
able manner of building, and from this period the Flemish wall 
tiles have continued in use until the present time under the 
gee of bricks, 
-——-‘Ttalian Building Corporations. 

_ Towards the close of the tenth century the Italian corpora- 
tions of builders, whose services ceased to be necessary in the 


“ 
as 


‘countries where they had arisen, began to look abroad towards 
those northern climes for that employment which they no 
longer found at home; and a certain number united, and 
formed themselves into a single greater association or fraternity, 
which proposed to seek for occupation beyond its native land, 
and in any ruder foreign region, however remote, where new 
religious edifices and skilful artists to erect them were wanted 


- 


to offer their services, and bend their steps to undertake the | 


work. These corporations, no longer destined to exercise 
their profession in any single country, but in whatever regions 
most distant from each other might require their services, 
seeking a monopoly, as it were, over the whole face of 
Christendom, required an authority, a protection, an exclusive 
privilege, a prohibition to all such as were not members of 
their body; even the very natives of the countries whither 
they went as mere strangers, with the intent of wresting all the 
X 


x 
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employment out of the native hands, which no single temporal 
sovereign could give them out of his own dominions or would: 
give them within these. This they could only obtain in the: 
different parts of Europe that acknowledged the religious 
supremacy of the Pope, from that head of the whole Latin 
Church. In countries that embraced the Latin creed or har- 
boured its monastic orders, and thus became religious vassals 
of. the Pope and professed allegiance to him, the erection of 
new churches and monasteries was in a manner to raise new 
estates to the Pope himself. The tiasons could be regarded 
only as different troops of labourers working in the cause of 
the Pope, as much as the missionaries who were sent before 
to collect’ business for them; and thus they obtained the 
requisite powers, probably soon after Charlemagne had put an 
end to the kingdom of Lombardy, and the fears of the Popes 
from that quarter by annexing those dominions to his empire. 
They were fraught with papal bulls or diplomas, not only 
confirming the corporate powers given to them by their own 
native sovereign on their own native soil, but granting to them 
in every other foreign country which they might visit for pur- 
poses connected with their association where the Latin creed 
was avowed and the supremacy of its spiritual head acknow- 
ledged, the right of holding, directly and solely under the Pope 
alone, entire exemption from all local laws and statutes, edicts 
of the sovereign or municipal regulations, whether with regard 
to the force of labour or any other binding upon the native 
subjects. They acquired the power not only themselves to fix the 
price of their labour, but to regulate whatever else might apper- 
tain to their own internal government exclusively in their own 
general chapters, prohibiting all native artists not admitted 
into their society from entering with it into any sort of competi-, 
tion, and all native sovereigns from supporting their subjects 
in such rebellion against the Church, and commanding all such 
temporal subjects to respect these credentials and to obey 
these mandates under pain of excommunication, the whole 
ending in a justification or sanction of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings by the ancient example of Hiram, king of Tyre, when he 
sent architects to King Solomon to build his temple. 


Criticism of Architecture. 


It is somewhat unaccountable that so very little is to be‘ met 
with that can fairly be termed architectural criticism ; for the 
enunciation of its general principles and canons is quite a 
different thing from the application of them to particular in- 
stances. If this be owing, as some would fain persuade us, to 
modern critics being restrained by motives of delicacy from 
freely commenting on the works of their contemporaries it is 
an exceedingly misplaced delicacy, and, moreover, is in more 
ways than one injuricus to the art itself Why should 
greater reserve be requisite in exercising this particular species 
of criticism than any other ; since, if it is to be admitted as a 
valid one, the same argument would apply equally well with 
regard to other subjects of criticism? It is said that a building 
speaks for itself; but so also does a work of sculpture or paint- 
ing, consequently that is a very lame and impotent excuse, 
amounting to no more than a confession that the critic is unable 
to particularise beauties or defects, and to show in what pro- 
portion they happen to exist in the particular composition he is 


noticing. A building speaks for itself; truly, so it does ; but 
to whom? Most assuredly not to the public generally. They 


are not so fully enlightened in regard to architecture that 
criticism'upon buildings is superfluous, indispensable as it may 
be for productions of literature and the other fine arts. It 
would, indeed, appear rima facie that architecture ought to be 
far better understood by persons in general than any other art 
since its productions stand exposed to the gaze of all; not 
locked up in cabinets, and there secluded from profane eyes, 
but thrust forth to view in our streets and highways. 
Undoubtedly buildings, the exterior of them at least, are seen 
by all ; but to see is one thing, to examine and afterwards be 
able to appreciate is another and quite different matter ; and 
how many of those who see ever examine ? let alone the ability 
to form a correct judgment, or even any judgment at all after- 
wards. So far from being able. to criticise a building there is » 
not one person in a hundred, or even in five hundred (except 
professional men), who can by description convey even a toler- 
able idea of an edifice, though he may have been looking at it 
only a few hours before. If he can enumerate its principal 
features without half a dozen mistakes he may be set down as 
being tolerably well informed in architecture. In regard to 
architecture ignorance and dogmatism generally go hand in 
hand, and the less a person knows of the subject the more ~ 
difficult it is to convince him that he is in error, or that he 
ought in some degree to mistrust his own taste. And why ts it 
that this ignorance and dogmatism are so prevalent? In a 
great measure it is owing to the utter silence of criticism and 
to the merits of buildings not being canvassed at length, but 
hastily. dismissed with a summary off-hand decision, either in 
their favour or the contrary, as if so exceedingly barren of” 
interest, so incapable of affording matter of discussion, as not 
to.be entitled to any exactness of inquiry. ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


JWe have more than once referred to the thirteen-storeyed. 


building in the Rue du Mont Thabor, which M. Moyaux 
designed to contain the documents belonging to the Cour 
des Comptes. It is, however, to be considered as no more 
than a storehouse or a record tower for the riches created 
‘by French circumlocutionism. It is also necessary to erect 
a palace for so important a department, which will take the 
place of the building on the Quai. d’Orsay, which was 
destroyed during the Commune. M. Moyavx will be the 
architect. ‘The palace is to stand in the Rue Cambon, and 
will therefore be near the lofty storehouse. As it will 
adjoin the Church of the Assumption, the architect has 
taken care that the two buildings will unite in producing 
a fine effect. The principal rooms in the palace will be the 
Grand Chambre and the Salle du Conseil, which will be 


adorned as finely as is in the power of French painters and 


sculptors. There will also be rooms for the President of 
the Council and various other officers. To find a site for 
the palace it has been found necessary to remove the 
schools attached to the church. Although the latter build- 
ing is rarely used, the dome forms a ‘picturesque object in 
views of Paris, and on that account it has survived, 
although suggestions for its removal are often made. The 
church was completed in 1676 from plans by ERarpD, who 
was the first pupil of the Royal School of Architecture in 
Rome. The dome was painted by Le Fossz. In the 
time of NapoLeon it became the parish church, and was 
known as the Madeleine. On the conversion of the 
Temple of Glory into a parish church, with the same name, 
the Church of the Assumption ceased to have any ecclesi- 
astical importance. 


So oid a firm as Messrs. James Stirr & Son, of Lam- 
beth, could not have subsisted during several generations 
if contracts were not carried out by them in the most honest 
way. It came, therefore, as a surprise to many engaged in 
building and other sanitary works when it was announced 
that one of the War Office officials had informed the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on War Office Con- 
tracts that the firm had been placed on what is practically 
a “black list” for irregularities. On Tuesday Mr. S. T. 
STIFF applied to the Chairman of the committee, and said 
that statements affecting the firm had been incorrectly 
reported in several of the papers. He desired therefore to 
have an official copy of the evidence, so that he might 
proceed against the papers which had incorrectly reported 
that evidence, and get the matter put right. The Chairman 
said the committee had nothing to do, of course, with any 
report the newspapers might obtain through their ordinary 
sources of information, but as the evidence referred to the 
firm they were entitled to have a copy. The reputation of 
a trading firm should be above suspicion, and the mere 
announcement of what was done by the War Office might 
cause incalculable injury, for it could easily be imagined 
that the objection to Messrs. St1rr arose from supplying 
defective pipes, just as other firms were charged ‘with 
supplying defective hay. It is therefore to be hoped equal 
publicity will be given to the facts of the case, in order 
that no prejudice against the Messrs. St1FF can arise. 


AN interesting trait in the character of French artists 
is the affection they entertain for their birthplaces. We 
never hear of a great English artist caring to be remembered 
in the town where he was born. As soonas a man becomes 
a member of the Royal Academy he appears to wish that 
people should believe he was born in a palace, and that by 
condescending to become an artist he sacrificed himself 
and his prospects. In that respect, as in many others, 
there is a direct opposition between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. <A great French painter is proud when he is 
able to represent his mother as a peasant woman, and to 
point out the portrait to distinguished visitors. He is 
never so happy as when the State purchases a picture for 


in art, and when a demand is made for that purpose there 
is no difficulty in persuading him to accept a tithe of the 
value of the picture. M. Bonwat, the portrait-painter, 
has gone a step further than his contemporaries. He is. 
not satisfied with presenting occasional works to his native 
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“as is usual carrying his skin, and it may be taken 


- royal monument. 
the musée of the town where he received his first lessons | 


Bayonne. He is now having erected a fine building 


is to serve as a musée and a public library. M. Bonn 
intends to present to it the whole of his artistic treas 
which have been so often drawn upon for Er 
exhibitions. Tee ori te" 


ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: HENRY V. CHANTRY. DETAILS, HE 


VII’S TOMB: ST. BARTHOLOMEW. TOMB OF HENRY V 


HIS QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


f “HE best substitute for a national epic whi 
possess is SHAKESPEARE'S “ Henry V.” If Dryp 
had carried out his intention of writing one with 
ARTHUR as the hero, we should have had an inte 
work, but it is doubtful whether it would have had m 
an inspiring character than SHAKESPEARE’S historica 
Harry, as there described, is as good a representati 
an Englishman as is to be found among all our prin 
He was wild in his youth, but never mean, and he p 
sessed the power to reform himself when the necess 
arose. Although Henry V. was a warrior he was not, 
Ricuarp I, a believer that the only manly course 
follow was that of arms, and the argument in favour 
peace which he expresses in the play was characterist 
him. As became a gentleman in the fifteenth ‘cen 
HENRY was a faithful churchman, and a lover of 
minster Abbey. His father died in the Jerus: 
Chamber, and in one of the chapels of the monast 
Henry V. first endeavoured to make atonement 
the extravagance of his youth and early man 
He lost no time before ordering the extension of the 
of the Abbey, and the works were carried out under t 
direction of the immortal RicHarp Wuitrincton, Li 
Mayor of London, who had gained reputation as an arc! 
tect, in the sense the word was then understood. In 
will, which was made prior to taking part in the expedit 
that was made memorable by the triumph of Aginc 
Henry announced that he was to be buried in the Ab 
and precise directions were given about the erection. 
separate chantry, in which 20,000 masses were to be offe 
up for the repose of his soul. When he died at Vince: 
his French subjects, it is said, offered immense su 
money to retain his body, but the burial took place, 
desired, in Westminster. To obtain the necessary spz 
for the chantry the relics were removed from the eas! 
end of the Confessor’s Chapel. His helmet, shield and sac 
have been ‘preserved. As if to be in keeping with 
memorials part of the decoration of the chapel became se 
consisting of representations of the king and his court 
his battles with the French. The swans and antelopes 
Dr Bouuns and the flaming cresset were also intro 
in the cornice. The royal effigy was made of oak COV 
with silver plates, but at the time of the Dissolutio 
metal was carried off by robbers. In 1871 Dean St 
restored the altar shown in the illustration, and the rem, 
of KATHERINE OF VALOIS were deposited within it, b 
authority of Her Majesty the QuEEN. We give an 
illustration of the tomb of Henry VII. The coun 
of the king corresponds with Bacon’s descriptio ZL. 
‘““He was a comely personage, a little above just statu 
well and straight limbed, but slender. His coun! 
was reverend, a little like that of a churchman: a 
was not strange or dark, so neither was it willin 
pleasing, but as the face of one well disposed. But: 
to the disadvantage of the painter, for it was best 
he spoke.” ELizaABeTH or YorK died six year & 
Henry VIL. and, as the new chapel was only cot 
at the time, her coffin was temporarily placed in ot 
side aisles. The penurious king spent 2,332/. on t 
The statue shown of St. BARTHOLOMEW repres 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—III.* 


TN the preceding paper it was shown that the duration of 
a the residual sound in a particular room is proportional 
jnversely to the absorbing power of the bounding walls and the 
contained material, the law being expressed closely by the 


formula (a+) ¢=4, the formula of a displaced equilateral 
~ hyperbola, In the present paper it is proposed to show that 
this formula is general, and applicable to any room; that in 


_ adapting it to different rooms it is only necessary to change the 


_ yalue of the constant of inverse proportionality, 4; that £ is, 
about o°171 V in the present experiments, but dependent on the 
initial intensity of the sound ; and, finally, that by substituting 
the value of & thus determined, and also the value of a, the 
absorbing power of the walls, and of x, the absorbing power of 
the furniture and audience, it is possible to calculate in advance 
of construction the duration of audibility of the residual sound. 
_ The truth of the first proposition—the general applicability 
of the hyperbolic law of inverse proportionality—can be satis- 
factorily shown by a condensed statement of the results obtained 
from data collected earlyin the investigation. These observa- 
tions were made in rooms varying extremely in size and shape, 
from a small committee-room to a theatre having a seating 
_ capacity for nearly 1,500. Figures 8 and 9 give the curves 


’ 
5 


3 turn, proportional to the volume of the room, being equal to 
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43" FIGURE 8.—CURVES SHOWING THE RELATION OF. 
THE DURATION OF THE RESIDUAL SOUND, TO THE 
ADDED ABSORBING MATERIAL. ROOMS 1-7. 
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FIGURE 9.-CURVES SHOWING THE RELATION OF 
THE DURATION OF THE RESIDUAL SOUND TO THE 
Ps. 4 ADDED ABSORBING MATERIAL. ROOMS 8-12 


- experimentally determined, the duration of audibility of the 
Tesidual sound being plotted against running metres of 
cushions, Two diagrams are given in order to employ a 
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fay! 

‘Smaller scale for the Jarger rooms, this scale being one-tenth 
the other ; and even in this way there is shown but one-quarter 
i ee eA ee i 
he x paper by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University 


t 
‘ 


of the curves actually obtained in rooms numbered 11 and 12, 
the Fogg Art Museum lecture-room and Sanders Theatre. 
In figure Io each curve is entered as a part of its corresponding 
hyperbola referred to its asymptotes as axes. In this case 
three scales are employed in order to show the details more: 
clearly, the results obtained in rooms 1 to 7 on one scale, 8 to 
II on another, and 12 on a third, the three scales being pro- 
portional to 1, 3 and 9. The continuous portions of the curves 
show the parts determined experimentally. Even with the 
scale thus changed only a very small portion of the experi- 
mentally determined parts of curves 11 and 12 are shown. 
Figures 11 to 16, inclusive, all drawn to the same scale, show 
the great variation in size and shape of the rooms tested, and 
the accompanying notes give for each the maximum departure 
and average departure of the curve, experimentally deter- 
mined, from the nearest true hyperbola, 


& 6 a 
FIGURE ll, 


I. Committee-room, University Hall—plaster on wood 
lath, wood dado; volume, 65 cubic metres ; original duration 
of residual sound before the introduction of any cushions, 
2°82 seconds ; maximum departure of experimentally deter- 
mined curve from the nearest hyperbola, o'09 second ; average 
departure, 0°03 second. 

2. Laboratory, Botanic Gardens of Harvard University— 
hard pine walls and ceiling, cement floor; volume, 82 cubic 
metres; original duration of the residual sound, 2:39 seconds; 
maximum departure from hyperbola, ocg second; average 
departure, 0 02 second. 

3. Office, Botanic Gardens—hard pine walls, ceiling and. 
floor; volume, 99 cubic metres; original duration of residual 
sound, 1°91 second; maximum departure from hyperbola, 
o’ol second; average departure, o’00 second. 

4. Recorder’s Office, University Hall—plaster on wood 
lath, wood dado; volume, 102 cubic metres; original duration 
of residual sound, 368 seconds; maximum departure from 
hyperbola, o10 second; average departure, 0'04 second. 
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FIGURE 13. 


5. Greenhouse, Botanic Gardens—glass roof and sides, 
cement floor; volume, 134 cubic metres; original duration of 
residual sound, 4:40 seconds; maximum departure from hyper- 
bola, 0:08 second; average departure, 0:03 second. 

6. Dean’s Room, University Hall—plaster on wood lath, 
wood dado; volume, 166 cubic metres; original duration of 
residual sound, 3°38 seconds; maximum departure from hyper- 
bola, 0:06 second; average departure, oor second, 

7. Clerk’s Room, University Hall—plaster on wood lath, 
wood dado; volume, 221 cubic metres; original duration of 
residual sound, 4'10 seconds ; maximum departure from hyper- 
bola, o:Io second ; average departure, o’02 second. 

8. Faculty Room, University Hall—plaster on wood lath, 
wood dado; volume, 1,480 cubic metres ; original duration of: 
residual sound, 704 seconds ; maximum departure from hyper- 
bola, 0°18 second ; average departure, 0:08 second. 

g. Lecture Room, Jefferson Physical Laboratory; brick 
walls, plaster on wood lath ceiling; furnished; volume, 
1,630 cubic metres; original duration of residual sound, 
3°91 seconds; maximum departure from hyperbola, 1°00 second; 
average departure, 0°04 second. 
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10. Large Laboratory, room 41, Jefferson Taboratory” 
brick walls, plaster on wood lath ceiling ; furnished ; volume, 
1,960 cubic metres ; original duration of residual | sound, 
3°40 seconds; maximum departure from gl at rea 0'03 second; 


average departure, ool second, 


FIGURE li. 


11. Lecture Room, Foggy Art Museum—plaster on tile 
walls, plaster on wire lath ceiling ; volume, 2,740 cubic metres ; 
original duration of residual sound, 5°61 seconds : maximum 
departure from. hyperbola, 004 second ; average departure, 
0-02 second. The experiments in this room were carried so 
far that the original duration of residual sound of 561 seconds 
was reduced to 0°75 second. 
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FIGURE ey 


12. Sanders Theatre—plaster on wood lath, but with a 
great deal of hard wood sheathing used in the interior finish ; 
volume, 9,300 cubic metres; original: duration of residual 
sound, 3°42 seconds; maximum departure from hyperbola, 
0'07 second ; average ‘departure, 0'02 second. 


FIGURE 16. 


It thus appears that the hyperbolic law of inverse pro-. 


portionality holds under 
regard to the. size, 


extremely diverse conditions in 
shape, and. material of the room. 


And as the cushions used in the calibration were placed 


about quite at random, it also appears that in rooms, 
small. or large, with high or low ceiling, with flat or 
curved walls or ceiling, even in rooms with galleries, the 
cushions, wherever placed—out from under the gallery, under or 


in the gallery—are nearly equally efficacious as absorbents.. 


This merely means, however, that the efficacy of an absorbent 
is independent of its position when the problem under con- 
sideration is that. of reverberation, and that the sound dis- 
persed by regular and irregular. reflection and by diffraction is 
of nearly the same intensity at all parts of the room soon after 


the source has ceased ; and it will be the object of a subse- 


quent paper to show that in respect to the initial distribution of 


the sound, and also in respect to discrete’ echoes, the position ; oe hence to the-volumes of the rooms. 


of the absorbent i is a matter of, prime importance, 
Having shown that the hyperbolic law is a general one, 


interest centres in the parameter, , the. constant for any one ' vary. Therefore & is a function not merely of the voli . 
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7; Committee-room, Us Hea) je) 4a.) ar Oa 4°76 
2. Lab, Bot. Gardens . : : Fas 3 4°65 
3. Office, Bot. Gardens 99 8:08 
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10. Laboratory, J. P. L. 41 . 1960.  I01'0 
| 11. Fogg Lecture Room : - 27AG 2 Oe gS, 
‘| 12. Sanders Theatre ‘ ; 3 - 9300 ~465‘0 


are here expressed, not in terms of the cushions actually 1 
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‘room, but varying from room: to room, as the following table : 
shows :— . 


‘ Abaortage 
/ Power of 
‘Walls, ‘&e. 


Room, Volume. 


The values of the absorbing power, a, and the parameter, 


in the experiments, but in terms of the open wind 
units, shown to be preferable in the preceding article. 
the diagram, figure 17, the values of £4 are plotted against 
corresponding values of the rooms; here again three. differ 


The Parameter k. 


400 600 | 


Voltiimes of Rooms. " ae 

FIGURE 17.— THE PARAMETER K Se AGAINST 
THE VOLUMES OF THE ROOMS, SHOWING THE Two. 
NEARLY PROPORTIONAL. 


scales are cuimloyed in order to magnify the esa obtaine 
in the smaller rooms. The resulting straight line shows 
the value of & is proportional to the volume of the room : an 
it is to be observed that the largest room was nearly 150 t 
larger than the smallest. By measurements of the co- ordina i 


of the line, or by averaging the results found in calculating eS 


for all the rooms, it appears that 2=o° 171V. The physi 
significance of this numerical magnitude, 0°171, will be expl in 
later. ; 
This: simple foatonehip between the va alue of & ‘ante 
volume of the room—the rooms tested varying so greatly 
size and shape—affords additional proof, by a rather delice 
test, of the accuracy of the method of experimenting, for 
shows that the experimentally determined curves -approxin 
not merely to hyperbolas but to a systematic family of 
bolas. 
laborious handling of cushions will be unnecessary. — A 
experiment in a room, and a knowledge of the volume of t 
room will furnish sufficient data for the calculation i 
absorbing power of its components. Conversely, a knowle¢ 
of the volume of a room and of the coefficients of abso 


struction the duration of audibility of the residual sound, 
measures that acoustical property of a room ‘commonly allec 
reverberation. Therefore this phase of the problem i 1s solve d 
to a first approximation. 
The explanation of the fact that £ is proportional oV 
found in the following reasoning :—Consider two rooms, ¢ 
structed of exactly the same materials, similar in rela! 
proportions, but one larger than the other. The rooms b 
empty, x, the absorbing power of the contained. mate 
zero, and we have a’ ?#/=' and a” t’=k”. Since the ro 
are constructed of the same materials, the coefficie 
absorption are the same, so that a’ and a” are proport 
the surfaces of the rooms—that is, to the squares of the line 
dimensions. Also the residual sound is diminished ac 
percentage at each reflection, and the more- ‘frequent: 
reflections ‘are the shorter is the duration of its audi i 
whence ¢’ and /¢” are inversely proportional to the frequency 
the reflections, and hence directly proportional to the lin 
dimensions. © Therefore 4’‘and %”, which are equal to a’ al 
a’’t’’", are proportional to the cubes of the linear dimens! 


Further, when the shape of the room: varies, the “Ol 
remaining the same, the number of reflections per second Vv 
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varying function, comparatively, of the shape of the room for 
practical cases, is shown by the fact that the points fall 
so near the straight line that averages the values of the 
A 2 
ratio 7; 
The value of 4 is also a function of the initial intensity of 
the sound, but the consideration of this element will be taken 


up ina following paper. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


_.A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, president, in the chair. 

_. The following were elected members :—Messrs, T. S. 

Gregson, J. A. Hallam, F. C. R. Palmer, W. H. Stonebridge 

and R. J. Goulston. 

_. A vote.of thanks on the motion of the President was 
unanimously accorded to the ladies and gentlemen who had 

aided in the performances of the Soirée on the oth inst. 

_. Mr. Alexander Payne read the following paper on 


Egyptian Temples. 


- 1 think I may say without fear of contradiction that in 

studying the temples of Egypt we are studying the earliest 
monuments that exist devoted to religion and erected by what 
_ was the most civilised nation of the ancient world. 

There is evidence to show that most of the religions of the 
ancient world were derived from a common origin, and had for 
_ their main idea either the worship of the powers of nature or 
as regarding nature asa theatre descriptive of divine things. 

The ancient vedic hymns of India were addressed to the 
powers of nature, and the fact that the different days of the 
_ week are to this day dedicated in English or French to different 
“planets is evidence that the religions of the Gothic tribes 
_ coming from central Asia were derived from the same source. 
_ The most probable conjecture of the object of the Druidical 
' circles of stones is that they were devoted to the worship of the 
aeety bodies, and the name Baalbec, afterwards Heliopolis, 
shows that the worship of the sun dated from a very early 
period in Syria. That the religion of the Greeks and Romans 
‘had much from the same source is well known, and we know 
- from Herodotus that the Greeks regarded the Egyptian asa 
"civilisation earlier than their own and to be greatly venerated. 
‘In Egypt it is certain from the monuments themselves and the 
_srepresentations on them that their early worship was derived 
‘from the phenomena of nature, the rise and setting of the sun 
_ and moon and stars, the waxing and waning of the moon, and 
‘so forth, and fortunately we have from Egyptian hieroglyphics 
a full description of what took place in each room of the 
_ temples, where staircases were provided leading up to the flat 
ein so that certain ceremonies might take place in full 
view of the heavenly bodies in honour of whom the services 
were held. 

» When theGreeks and Romans successively conquered Egypt 
_.and made it a province of their empires, no attempt was made 
_ to disturb their worship and religion, so similar in some respects 
to their own;' in fact, the Egyptian deities were at once 
adopted as part of the State religion, and vast sums were spent 
an the restoration of the ancient temples evidently under the 
_ direction of the Egyptian priesthood, and, judging from the 
inscriptions, with the most scrupulous conservatism of the 
‘ancient plan and purpose Probably no such splendid restora- 
tions exist as those of the Ptolemies of the ancient temples of 

_-Edfu and Denderah, which have preserved to us in its simplest 
and complete form what may be regarded as the typical temple 
‘of the Egyptians as used for worship for a period. of at least 
4,000 years, if not more. 

* Itis not certain where the Egyptians came from. Probably 
_ from their regarding the land of Punt (either in Arabia or at 
_ the extreme south-east of the Red Sea) as the Holy Land, they 
came from the east. Abydos has been called the cradle of 
Egypt, but the seat of the first settled monarchy appears to 

have been the great city of Memphis, just south of modern 

Cairo, and said to have been. founded by Menes, the first 
historic king, about 4000 B.c. This city must have been 
one of the largest of the ancient world, and the ruins 
of an immense place remained as late as the twelfth 


pte tas 


re oe 


century A.D.; but owing to the inundations of the Nile 


‘nothing remains of it at the present day but a few earth- 
the great Temple of Ptah, and the pyramids and innumerable 
_ tombs built on the uplands west of the Nile, which formed the 
_ Sreat cemetery of the city and. amongst which the famed 
‘pyramids of Gizeh.formed the chief.. These are surrounded by 


_-whole streets of tombs, which are said by the Arabs to extend 


for two or three days’ journey into the desert, and .alone would 
-Sive an idea.of the vast populations in the valley of the Nile 
Fepawere buried there. 
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also of the shape of the room. But that it is only a slightly 


*mounds and ‘two colossal statues, which stood in front of 


The inundations of the Nile have also. 
troyed almost every vestige of the large cities. which once '- 
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existed in the Delta, so that it is necessary to go 200 or 
300. miles up the Nile before reaching extensive remains of 
temples. ‘Che whole valley of the Nile, including the river 
itself, would appear to have. risen since the times of ancient 
Egypt, so that the temples of Denderah and: Edfu, which will 
be described in detail, are now some 30 feet or 4o feet below 
the level of the ground, and have had to be dug out quite 
recently for their complete examination, and are now under 
the care of the Government as ancient monuments. There are 
also extensive remains at Kom Ombos, Esneh, Philz and other 
places on the river. Some ruins which existed at the time of 
the great French expedition under Napoleon have now dis- 
appeared, but’ it is at ancient Thebes that an idea of the 
magnificence of ancient Egypt can be best obtained. . The 
ruins of temples and. buildings here exceed those left in the 
remainder of Egypt altogether, if we except the pyramids, and 
are far more extensive than anything remaining either at Rome 
or Athens. The site of the ancient city being mostly above the 
level of. the inundation, has escaped the destruction that has 
fallen upon other cities. 

Thebes dates from a high antiquity, and. a few of the more 
ancient parts of its temples are from the times of the eleventh 
dynasty, about 2500 B.C.; but under the Pharaohs of the nine- 
teenth dynasty (about 1400 B,C.), Seti I. and Rameses II., &c., 
the chief seat of government was transferred from Memphis to 
Thebes, and the city was embellished with the magnificent 
temples of which the ruins now remain. The great group of 
Karnac alone is nearly a mile long and one-third of a mile wide, 
and comprises a whole assemblage of temples connected 
together by avenues of sphinxés. From this group there are 
remains of an avenue of sphinxes to the Temple of Luxor on 
the banks of the Nile, about one mile to the south, where are 
the ruins of one of the finest temples which remain. These 
are all built on the east bank of the river. On the west bank 
there is a series of temples, or rather mortuary buildings, 
erected by various Pharaohs to the memory of themselves and 
their ancestors, and further from the river, under the mountains 
containing the tombs of the kings and the vast cemetery of 
Thebes, was the mortuary temple, Der-el-Bahri, described in 
this room last year. These buildings are mostly far too com- 
plicated and elaborate to describe in the limits of a single 
paper. Moreover, they show in many instances a departure 
from the original. and simple plan of the early temples 
dedicated to the gods; the monarchs of this. period would 
seem to have been almost intoxicated by the grandeur of the 
empire and the extent of -its foreign conquests, and the temples 
are covered with inscriptions of their own glorious deeds, and 
though the credit of them is all ascribed to the gods, the pre- 
vailing sentiment seems their own glorification. Probably no 
man in the world ever had more statues erected to his memory 
than Rameses II., and the cost of them would exceed many 
millions sterling of our money. This Rameses, is generally 
supposed to be the Pharaoh of the oppression, and to have 
shortly preceded the time of the Exodus. 

In describing the ceremonies that took place at the temples, 
which were in the main theatrical exhibitions of the phenomena 
of nature, it is necessary to form some idea of Egyptian 
cosmogony. ‘They imagined the world to be a_ vast. plain 
suspended in space, of which Egypt, with the Nile running 
through it, was the centre, and by far the most important part, 
the nations round being comparatively barbarous: and un- 
cultivated.. Below this plain was stretched out the plain of the 
nether world, with another Egypt and Nile almost the counter- 
part of those in this. world; the sun and moon and. heavenly 
bodies, after traversing above the world, descended in the west 
and passed back again over the plain of the nether world, 
rising again in the east. All the spirits of the departed went 
to the nether world, and those that were judged worthy of 
continuing life remained there with the same. avocations and 
amusements that had occupied them in this world, 

I propose now to put on the screen a few slides showing 
views in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

13. Is a distant view of the Great Pyramids at Gizeh, show- 
ing how they are elevated on a plateau above the general. plain 
of the river Nile; the palm trees in front make this a-charac- 
teristic Egyptian view. 

14. Isa nearer view of the Pyramids, the Great Pyramid 
being at the back; at the top of the centre one may be seen a 
portion of the old stone casing remaining. 

15. Shows the colossal Sphinx, partly excavated, with the 


ruins of a small temple and altar between its paws ; to give an 


idea of the scale, the ear is 4 feet 6 inches high. 

12. Is a view of a subterranean temple near this Sphinx, 
constructed of huge blocks of granite, supposed to date from 
the time of Chephren (about 3500 B.C.)... 


20. Is a view of the great step Pyramid of Sakkara, near 


the site of ancient Memphis, older than the Great Pyramid and 


said to date from 4300 B.c. (B\M.). < 


19. Shows part of the interior of the Mausoleum of Sacred 


sarcophagus, ':2; 5 2. [4 la3) cadena Gy SEES MSS 


Bulls at Sakkara ; each bull was;buried in.an énormous:granite 
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17. Isa photograph of a gigantic statue of Rameses II., 
which formerly stood in front of the Temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, and is one of the few remains of that vast city. 

16 and 18. Are statues from the museum of Gizeh, which 
show the great excellence the Egyptians had obtained in the 
art of sculpture at a period almost antecedent to the date for- 
merly given to the creation of the world, 16. Shows a leader 
of infantry and his wife, a princess, in limestone, said to date 
from the Third Dynasty, the expression of the faces being 
wonderfully lifelike. 18. 1s a statue in wood of an inspector of 
workmen, or, shall we say, perhaps an architect, probably 
nearly 6,coo years old (Fourth Dynasty). Statues of this 
period show the Egyptians of a more thickset and robust type 
than those in later times. 

We must now journey some 300 miles up the Nile before 
we come to any considerable remains of a temple. I may just 
be allowed to state that travelling on the Nile is a most de- 
lightful way of spending a holiday at the time of year when I 
made the journey, viz. early in March, when the climate of 
Egypt is absolute perfection, day after day of splendid sunshine, 
with just enough fleecy cloud about to give variety, and the 
warm sun, tempered by a delicious wind from the north, 
refreshing and bracing, all combine to produce an effect like 
the finest summer weather in England, and this renewed day 
after day with absolute certainty. The dust from the desert, 
which is one of the great inconveniences of Egypt, does not 
affect us on the river, though now and then we see it whirling 
along like a waterspout of sand or pillar of cloud in the 
‘distance. 

The river is also enlivened by the numerous dhows, or 
native boats, with their large triangular white sails scudding 
through the water at a fine rate before the north wind, some- 
times even quicker than the steamer ; the banks are picturesque, 
with groups of palm and sycamore trees, and here and there 
native villages ; there are also occasional sugar factories with 
chimney stacks, which remind one of an English town, and do 
not improve the landscape. 


The prospect on the Nile from each side is bounded by the 


Arabian and Libyan mountains, sometimes rising in most pic- 
turesque forms and thrown out by the light and shadow of the 
brilliant sunshine. The colours at sunrise and sunset are 
magnificent, and one cannot wonder that the Egyptians derived 
their ideas of the divinity from the glorious orb traversing their 
country each day from east to west in such splendour, and 
followed at night by the moon and stars. But I must pass on 
to our first temple, which is at Denderah. 

On arrival at the landing-place, a ride of twenty minutes 
through fields brought us to the temple and the site of the 
ancient Egyptian town. We now have to descend a staircase 
to the level of the temple floor, the rubbish from which has 
been cleared out and the building placed in charge of a keeper 
in the pay of the Government. This temple, as it actually 


stands, was rebuilt in the time of the Ptolemies, the decora- — 


tions of which continued down to the time of the Roman 
emperors, but the inscriptions show that it was a restoration of 
an older temple which stood at the same place from the very 
earliest times. One inscription says:—‘The great building 
plan of Ant (Denderah) was found written in ancient characters 
on hide of the times of the successors of Horus.” Another 


inscription says that King Totmes III. made a restoration of | 


this monument found described in ancient characters of the 
time of King Khufu (the builder of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh). Thus it appears that the Egyptians regarded them- 
selves as the keepers of the sacred plans of the religious 
buildings, which were handed down by writing and tradition 
from the most ancient times, and were not deviated from in 
any essential particular; we may therefore regard them as 
models of the ancient temples which ‘existed from the earliest 
time, and it is interesting to notice many features in common 
between them and the Tabernacle erected by Moses by divine 
command and the temples of Ezekiel and Herod, and also the 
temples of the Greeks and Romans; there is as much similarity 
in the plan and arrangement of the great temples of Egypt as 
there is between the different cathedrals of the Christian 
Church, This temple of Denderah was dedicated to Hathor. 
Egyptian mythology is complicated by the fact that in 
various localities different names are applied to the same idea. 
The fundamental principle seems to have been to regard the 
heavenly bodies and powers of nature as symbols of the 
attributes of the deity, and in most localities there is a divine 
Trinity, First, there is the masculine or creative principle, 
symbolised by the sun, and called Ra-Harmachis at Heliopolis, 
Amen-Ra at Thebes, and so on, and in the philosophical idea 
representing the powers of goodness and light as opposed to 
evil and darkness, Secondly, there is the feminine or receptive 
and maternal principle, symbolised by the moon and stars, and 
called Isis, Hathor, Muth and several other names, and in the 
philosophical idea representing truth and faith, which keep alive 
-and preserve the powers of goodness in states of decline sym- 
bolised by the night. Finally, as the result of a marriage or union 
between these two, there follows the third principle, the new- 


destroyed, and now one enters directly into a hall or porch, 


‘The Egyptians were so skilful in matters of this sort tha 
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born day, represented by the sun rising again, and called — 
Horus, and in the philosophical idea representing the resurrec- 
tion and regeneration, and the dawn of a new era of religior 
and civilisation in the world. The ceremonies and processions — 
which took place in the temples would appear to have b 
theatrical representations of what takes place in nature, 
hour and day being symbolised as a separate deity, and t 
great event being the triumph of the sun over the powers ¢ 
darkness and its bursting forth in renewed splendour at 
opening of day, — ete 
“ Hathor” literally means “the House of Horus,” evi 
the power which preserves and protects the youthful 
that is, the rising sun, till the time for his rising in glory bef 
the world. There was probably an entrance court before tl 
temple of Hathor, at Denderah, but if so it has be 
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supported by twenty-four columns; this is the Hypostyle 
or Khent Hall—that is, front room. It is 143 feet br 
80 feet deep and about 50 feet high ; it is a most noble apa 
ment of harmonious proportions, and at once strikes 
beholder with its grandeur; the walls are decorated 
reliefs recording the various Pharaohs who built or restored 
temple, representing them as ascribing all to the god 
making their offering of the temple to them, The ceili 
represents the firmament and stars ; at each end is a figu 
the goddess Nut, who represents the firmament of heave 
the form of a tall woman bending over and touching 
ground with her hands as the firmament appears to bend oy 
the earth. On other parts of the ceiling are representations 
the signs of the zodiac, with figures of the twelve gods of 
hours of the night ascending on the east side and descendi 
on the west side. The moon is also represented by four 
divinities ascending steps, the fourteen days of the cres 
moon, and fourteen divinities descending steps, the fourt 
days of the waning moon ; the twelve -hours of the day 
represented by twelve divinities, each in the sun’s disc, sai 
in boats across the vault of heaven. see p 
Passing through this room, with its beautiful and massi 
columns covered with inscriptions, we proceed along the cer 
axis of the temple into the Hall of the Appearance, so called 
because the statue of Hathor, “the golden-rayed,” w 
brought on festive occasions from the Holy of Holies in 
rear into this hall to be exhibited to the people, who did not 
advance beyond the front room ; this room is 45 feet 6 inch 


square, and the ceiling is supported by six columns. — 
representations on the walls describe the ceremonies that t 
Pharaoh had to go through as chief priest before entering 
worship the goddess: he enters the hall carrying a staff a 
covered with a long garment, preceded by a priest dressed 
panther’s skin (the sign of a priest), who sprinkled incen 
a burning censer ; he lays his robe aside and bends before 
image of Hathor; then he goes through the act of cleavi ng 
the ground with a short plough—this means turning the f 
sod for the site of the temple; then he smites a blow. wi 
a hammer on a stone—this is laying the foundation-stone; t 
he shapes the first brick for the enclosing walls; after 
we see him before Hathor with a building tool in his ha 
and he is said to utter this sentence, “I have built the mon 
ment, the great one, as a perfect building to all etern 
Thus the king himself was actually to commence the tem 
which was supposed to be built under his immediate au 
on the old and sacred pattern as an offering to the gods, 

There were three small rooms on each side of the 
Appearance ; one of those on the left side was the ‘temp 
laboratory, where the incense, oils and ointments were pi 
pared for the temple services, as the inscriptions thereon sho 
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word chemistry is derived from Khem, the ancient nam 
land of Egypt. The second room is called the Assembly- 
and it is supposed the offerings were placed here on the 
days. The third room afforded a passage out of the tem 
One room on the right or.west side was called the Silver-ro 
and contained the jewels and ornaments of the divin 
and temple utensils of costly materials, as shown in the 
tion which gives the uses of the room. te oh: 3 
The second room formed an exit from the temple on th 
side ; the third room formed a sort of anteroom to the stai 
leading to the roof on that side. bone mere 
Following the main axis of the temple, the next r 
called the Hall of the Altar, immediately behind the 
the Appearance. On the left from this a small anteroo: 
to along straight staircase ascending to the roof. 1 
also a.room on this side called the Room of Purific 
probably used in the preparations for festival ceremonit 
the other side is another staircase, of short flights, ° 
round a square with landings at the angles, and ascendin; 
the roof ; the inscriptions on these rooms and staircases | 
to the great New Year's festival, on which occasion there 
a solemn procession of the priests carrying images of the ¢ 
through the temple and afterwards to the roof, symbolising the 
union of the goddess Hathor with Ra—the sun—on t 


festival day, the first of the year. This is given in the usual 
yymbolical language of the Egyptian myths, taken from 
stronomical events. The inscriptions relate that “the goddess 
comes in her beautiful festival that her spirit may unite in the 
heavens with her father; she rests on her throne in the 
place of beholding the sun’s disc when the bright one unites 
‘with the bright one”—that is, the sun with the moon. This 
7 yrocession is pictorially displayed on the walls of the staircase ; 
ite siandards of the various gods and goddesses are shown 
‘carried along in the solemn procession with the king and 
queen of Egypt and. priests and priestesses, and the shrines 
holding the sacred images. On the roof is a small temple, 
from which the rising sun or the moon and the stars could be 
‘seen, and which, presumably, formed the goal of the pro- 
cession before proceeding down the other staircase. The next 
room in the centre of the temple axis behind the Hall of the 
Altar is called the “Hall of the Cycle of the Gods,” or the 
-“ Middle Hall,’ and this is immediately in front of the cellar, ady- 
‘tum or Holy of Holies. This sanctuary is surrounded bya passage 
‘round which are a series of small rooms used in the services of 
the temple. The room on the left of the middle hall is called 
he “cloth room ;” here were kept the sacred garments and 
perfumes ; and the room on the right is the chief festal room ; 
this opens into the two adjoining rooms, which together form 
‘a small separate temple like a side-chapel, one being open to 
the air as a court with a sanctuary behind it. At Edfu this is 
alled “the room for offering what is necessary,” and it was 
probably used for special or subordinate services like the side- 
chapel of a church. The sanctuary of this small temple is 
‘approached by seven steps and is adorned by two columns in 
front. On the ceiling is a painting of the firmament with the 
tall woman leaning over and touching the earth with her hands 
and feet; the sun is represented as resting in her lap, his 
beams shining upon the head of Hathor, who is shown sitting 
on the Sun mountain ; may this not mean the sun transferring 
1is splendour during the night to the moon or Hathor? The 
Holy of Holies, together with the other rooms round it, are 
called the ‘“‘hidden secret chambers.” The Holy of Holies 
was called “the dwelling of the golden one,” and was the 
repository of the sacred boat or ark. This could only be 
entered by the ruler of Egypt as supreme pontiff, and by him 
only once a year, on the great festival of the new year, like the 
high priest amongst the Jews (see Lev. xvi). He is shown 
in the inscriptions breaking the seal of the door and going on 
towards the figure of the goddess and offering her homage. 
Of the eleven small rooms immediately surrounding the 
Sanctuary the one at the back was called the “Dwelling of 
Hathor,” and was probably where her statue was kept; the 
“next on the left was called the “vase room” and the next 
the “sistrim room.” The first room on the right was 
‘called the “Restoration of the Body” and the next the 
‘Birth room.” The next is the ‘“Sokar room,” in 
jhich Osiris renewed his limbs; the next is called the 
““Union of the Two Lands.” These rooms refer to the myth 
of the sun god Osiris, afterwards Horus, whose enemies have 
t een destroyed, who has conquered the powers of darkness and 
‘who has then risen from the nether world with the assistance 
of Hathor or Isis. According to the myth, Typhon (who repre- 
sents evil) had cut the body of Osiris in pieces and scattered it 
over Egypt, which pieces were collected by isis and finally 
-testored to life. 

_ Next to the dwelling of Hathor is “The Chamber of 
Flames,” where the goddess is represented exterminating evil 
ith fire ; the next is called the “‘ Throne Room of Ra’’—the 
un—where the Pharaoh (who represented the Deity on earth) 
shown destroying a crocodile (evil) with his lance. On the 
_west side are the “ Rooms of Purification” and “The Room ofa 
Necklace,” where the king is shown presenting a necklace to 
Hathor. In the thickness of the walls of the temple are twelve 
crypts or secret chambers, in which it is supposed the treasures 
hie and the entrances to which were ingeniously con- 
-cealed. 
aa On the roof were six rooms, three on the east and three on 
the 

0. 


. west side, devoted to the worship of the slain and risen 
Jsiris, as shown by the inscriptions. In one of these wasa 
urious representation of the zodiac, now in the Bibliothéque 
‘ationale at Paris. ; 
__ I -have passed by Abydos, where there are interesting 
nortuary buildings, with some of the most beautiful sculptures 
Egypt, dating from the time of Seti I. ; and shortly above 
enderah we come to Thebes, with the great temples of Karnac 
d Luxor, It is quite impossible in the limits of one evening 
describe these in detail, but I show a few slides relating to 
Oe ie 

34. Shows the great hall at Denderah, just described, with 
at are called Hathor capitals. | ; 

_ 41. Gives sculptures from Abydos; the great refinement of 
e work will be easily noticed. 

The following photographs are from the great temple at 
TMac:— -°. f 

11. Isa general view. __ . 
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22 and 29. Are from the great hall, some of the columns of 
which have recently fallen. 

28’and 47. Show the central avenue of same hall. 

23. Shaws one of the great obelisks in the interior of the 
temple. -°' 

5. Is from Mr.’ Spiers’s book, showing a small subsidiary 
temple off the first court of the main temple at Karnac. 

17. Is a general view of Luxor from the Nile, with boat. 

25 and 26. Views of the colonnades at Luxor. 

24. Shows the colossal statues of Rameses between the 
columns at Luxor. 

30. Shows the pylons and obelisk in front of Luxor Temple. 

The following are from the buildings on the west bank of 
the river at Thebes :-— 

g. Is of the celebrated colossi of Thebes, which are covered 
with inscriptions by Greek and Roman tourists; they were 
erected in front of a temple of Amenhotep III, now dis- 
appeared, 

3, and 27. From the temple at Medinet. 

31. Shows the broken fallen statue of Rameses II. of greater 
size even than the colossi, and, I believe, the largest statue in 
the world. 

Io. Sculptures from Thebes. 

Note.—Almost all the temples on the west bank of the river 
were mortuary buildings, the west or setting sun being devoted 
to the dead. 

We next make a stop at Esneh, 484 miles above Cairo, 
where are the remains of the hypostyle, or front room corre- 
sponding with the similar apartment already described for 
Denderah ; it is a very noble specimen, in excellent preserva- 
tion. The size of the hall is 108 feet by 524 feet, and is sup- 
ported by twenty-four columns 37 feet high. There are high 
abaci over the capitals of the columns, on which rest the 
massive architraves, and again on these the roofing blocks, 
varying from 22 to 26 feet long and 6 feet 6 inches wide. It is 
calculated that there are 110,000 cubic feet of sandstone in this 
hall alone, and the whole of the interior is covered with inscrip- 
tions. According to these the hall was founded not later than 
Totmes III. (eighteenth dynasty) and afterwards rebuilt by the 
Ptolemies ; it was dedicated to the ram-headed Khum-Ra, one 
of the representatives of the sun-god, and signifying the union 
between the rising and setting sun. The signification of the 
name is “The Uniting.” As usual, there are two deities 
associated with him, forming a trinity ; in this case Nebunt, a 
form of Isis, and Hirka, a form of Horus, the rising sun. 

The hall is remarkable for the great beauty of the capitals 
of its columns, which differ from one another, but are not dis- 
cordant. The sculptor has derived his inspiration from the 
lotus, palm and other foliage; these are beautifully carved 
round the bells of the capitals, they are bound round with rings 
or cords carved in stones (annuli) between the capitals and the 
columns, all at the same height, and the inscriptions consist 
mostly of descriptions of the gifts and offerings to the temple. 
Some illustrations will be given of this hall. 

A few miles above Esneh is Edfu, a little village in which 
stands the most complete specimen extant of an ancient 
Egyptian temple. The plan is almost the same as that at 
Denderah, with the addition of a large court surrounded by a 
colonnade in front of the temple, entered by a huge pylon or 
gateway, with two pyramidically-shaped massive towers, which 
originally formed the main entrance to all Egyptian temples. 
There is also a girdle or encircling wall going round the whole 
temple and forming an outer protection, which probably 
originally existed round most-Egyptian temples. It is scarcely 
necessary to describe this one in detail, as the internal arrange- 
ments are.so much like the one at Denderah. The pylons in 
front, or “ watch towers” as they are called in the inscriptions, 
are 100 feet high; an easy staircase surrounded with good 
hewn stone in large blocks in the pylon ascends to the summit, 
from which in the evening light a magnificent view is obtained 
of the winding Nile, with its narrow fringe of cultivated land, 
bounded by the picturesque but barren mountains which border 
the valley and the desert beyond. 

In front of the pylons are four vertical deep niches, in which 
were placed the higher flagstaff, covered with copper, as the 
inscriptions tell us, “to avert the storms of Heaven ;” in other 
words, they acted as lightning conductors as well as flagstaffs, 
another proof of the scientific attainments of the Egyptians. 
The rubbish of ages has so accumulated round these temples 
that the floors now appear sunk some 20 feet or so below the 
general level of the ground, but the temple itself has been 
cleared by the Government and exists in excellent preservation. 

The open court in front of this temple (which is wanting in 
Denderah) is spacious and open to the sky, paved with flags 
and surrounded by thirty-two columns on the south or front, 
the east and west sides forming a colonnade, The temple 
itself is sacred to Horus (the sun at his rising). The orienta- 
tion is exactly the opposite to that at the temple of Denderah, 
the front of which faces north, whereas this temple faces 
south—that is, it faces the position of the sun during the 
daytime, whereas the one at Denderah, dedicated to the 
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gods’ and goddesses of. night faces. iis position , (of the, sun 


in the nether world, according. to. Egyptian ideas,, during the |, 


night The temple was rebuilt. during, the,,reigns of the- 
Ptolemies, but the inscriptions inform us that, ji, was 
carried oytaccording to the plan -of. the great .writing ‘that fell 
from Heaven to the north of Memphis... It is further stated that. 
the Great Hall was built according to the arrangements of 
temples written by Kherheb Imhotep, son of the god Ptah; this 
shows that the Egyptians in the arrangements of their. temples 
rigidly, adhered to the traditions handed down to..them from 


antiquity and preserved amongst them in writing. As at |” 
-view from without the pylons, and. 38. is a. nearer view 


Denderah, a history of this particular temple, and a description 
of the rooms and the uses to which they were put,.is. given in 
the inscriptions on the walls. The inscriptions also give a 
detailed account of the restoration of the temple, and of the’ 
great festival which took place at its opening and dedication, . 
and how the king himself, along with the goddess Safekh (the | 
goddess of sacred writing ‘and history), laid the-foundations of | 
the adytum (the Holy of Holies), 
determining its halls and the part of the tem ple usually built 
first. The side chambers of the building were placed in proper 
order “‘ according to the directions.of those acquainted with the 
rules, the sacred architects of the temple working with the lord. 
of the papyrus writing.” From the foundation of the new 
temple to its completion and the festal entry of the deity. 
B.C, 142 was a period of ninety-five years... 

Following the front court ,wé come upon the Hypostyle 
Hall, or front room, which forms the first room at Denderah as 
it now stands. This hall contains, against the front wall and 
between the pillars, two little rooms, one on each side like. 


chapels, which we learn from the inscriptions were intended, the” 


one on the left as an incense chamber to hold the i incense ‘and 
holy water required on religious festivals, and the one on the 
right a chamber or safe for the sacred rolls and books of the 
temple, a catalogue being given on the walls. 


The ceiling of this hall is covered with astronomical repre-» 


sentations; to the left are the first six hours of the night, and to 
the right the second six. Over the door the syn’s disc i is. repre-, 
sented rising from the horizon with attendant deities, and below 
in an attitude © of worship is the personification of the four 
senses ; to the right the eye and ear symbolising sight and 
hearing, and to the left taste (a tongue) and reason. The 
‘planets are also portrayed, with fourteen deities ascending. 
‘steps representing the fourteen days of the waxing moon, and 
fourteen others descending to symbolise the fourteen days of 
‘the waning moon. There are also the representatives of the 
twelve months and of the thirty days of each month. 

The hall following the front room at Denderah (a temple 
sacred to the gods of the night) is called the “Hall of the. 
Appearance,” and the next room the “Hall. of the. Altar.” 
Then, comes the “Hall of the Cycle of the Gods.” I suggest 
that this is because after the sun has run his course at night he 


-appears in the hall to the worshippers in all his glory, Hathor.| 


being on such occasions called the Golden Beamed and the 


‘sun goddess, and all the powers of Heaven are, as it were, | 


awake to their duties; but the corresponding rooms at the. 
temple of Horus (a god of day) at Edfu are called the “ Festal 
‘Hall” ‘and the “Hall of the Repose of the Gods,” which seem 
to indicate the refreshment and repose of the deities after the 
‘day’s work is done. The description of the rooms round about 
the sanctuary is also somewhat different to those at Denderah; 
the one immediately behind the sanctuary is called the “ Chief 
Apartment,” “the very secret place of the dispenser of 
rays,” and it is intimated that. the goddesses are with him and 
do not desert him. This seems to mean that the sun had set. 
‘Then came three. rooms sacred to Osiris ; that is, the sun in 
the nether world. Then there is a room called the “ Room of 
the Spreading of. Wings,” and the destruction of Osiris’s 
“enemies is represented..in the “Goal of Millions,” that is, the 
nether world. These probably represent the sun or the god of 
light triumphant over the powers of darkness, and generally 
the resurrection. 
On the inner side of the girdle wall, on the west side of the 
temple, is an interesting representation of Horus fighting with 
-and overcoming his. enemies, depicted by a hippopotamus ; and 
it is represented..in twenty-two scenes, the work being “done 
with the assistance of the Pharaoh who is the representative of 
the god on earth. In the first scene the king, standing on 
shore, attempts to, transfix the’ ‘hippopotamus with a spear, 
which turns its head on one side, Horus, with a javelin in his 
right hand and a chain in his, left, and accompanied by Isis, 
attempts to do the same; “afterwards Horus secures. the 
‘hippopotamus with the chain, and transfixes it with his javelin. 
‘In some of the scenes the Pharaoh and the god and goddesses 
‘are presented in sailing boats and ships. 
~ A few miles above .Edfu the channel of the Nile contracts 
and passes through a chain of sandstone mountains, which are 
‘extensively quarried, Vast chasms are cut down through the 
mountains in, every direction as if they had been sawn, the tool 
marks of some such instrument as a saw being plainly visible. 
These were the’ quarries of ancient Thebes, and extend for 
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enormous works carried out by the ancient Egyp ia 


temple, showing the dwarf walls: between the columns, behi 
Piests. peeve on the walls; 42, Isa ‘bas- relief, sh 
the .starting-point~ for | I 
-enable us to see the beautiful tee of Kom Ombo, 


temple floor and have considerably undermined the fo 


‘side of the river to prevent further encroachment and des 
‘tion. | 
-light flanked by the remains of huge pylons on each Si 


-Sebek, the crocodile-headed god (a god of the night), 


stood on the site ; 


‘tinations must have been almost incredible. In one ee 


e ques 
Phila, crowned with temples, walls. and colonnades, se 


-end of the island, whence long colonnades lead up to 


a detached mass of | reek here and there. 
remained these’ quarries alone would 


| Illustrations of Esneh and Edfu. i 


Isa drawing by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, of the 

Esneh,_ 46. Is a photograph of the same, 
32. Isa general view of the hall. «> ; 
‘44. Is a bird’s-eye view of Edfu Temple, ind 40 1s a 


pylons. . 39. Is a view, of the, entrance- court ‘and front 
which are the small chambers already. described. _ 2. Sho 
top of one of the staircases to the roof, with the proce: 


time of the year. this temple stands out conspicuou 
the river.on a plateau, and is seen at a great diste 
direction from its:being at a bend in the stream ;,t 
time, of the inundation the waters approach very nea 


tions ; the Government have spent a. great ae of time 


The great portal looks very majestic in the eve 


and the temple building must have been a niost impo 
pile when complete with grand flights of stairs 
to the river. The peculiarity of the plan is tha 
a double temple, with, twin entrances side by side, 
double suites of rooms throughout; the left half on e 
is sacred to Horus, god of the day, and the right 


the other temples we have been. examining, there has beer 


restoration under the Ptolemies of an ancient building w 
many parts of the oe are unfini 


porch or entrance) the red lines ee the cuHeces in 
squares which were used by the Egyptian sculptors for 
out their figures and hieroglyphics, and by means of w 
time-honoured proportions for the human body were 
Some of the tablets in the British Museum, dating back 
twelfth dynasty, may be found with these squares percept 
the. surface, and it is remarkable that the proportio 


by.a Greek writer as the proportions for the figur 
A short distance further south brought. us to the} 


a huge obelisk, partly worked, lying on the ground half bi 
This mass measures 11 feet on the side, and quite 90 feet 
now be seen above the ground. It has marks ACTOSS- ; 
the original or some subsequent workers, having given u 
design “of carrying away so huge a mass, had com ne 
cut it into smaller blocks—a design they did not; howe 
carry out, so that to this vey it remains to excite the 
travellers. 

Above the cataract and quar ries is the pictures 


palm trees, and surrounded with rocky islands an 
blocks of fantastic shapes, red and purple above, 
black, looking almost gees) where reached by the 
the inundation. ‘ 
The banks of the river are picturesque, tke the isl: 
studded with noble palm trees. There is a large villa 
left, and numerous picturesque Nile boating craft, 
large triangular white sails, impart life to the 
we engaged a boat and were rowed across 


brated temple of Isis. This goddess was worshipped he 
early times down to 540 A.D, after which there s¢ 
been a Christian village on the island, with a 
forum, and during this period the inscriptions and rely 
temple were plastered over to exorcise the evil spirits wh 
supposed to dwell there. The island is about a quarte 
mile long and 150 yards broad ; the temple of Isis 
accessories, occupies about half. the length of the 
temple was built at various times and owes its | n 
to the gracefulness of its architecture, but also to the 
its situation, from which it has been called “ The 
Egypt.” We first enter a detached porch with six, co 

each side, dating from Nectanebus Il. (fourth cent 


front of this porch were two obelisks, one of which has been 
removed to’ England. From this porch we pass into the large 
-colonnaded court in front of the temple ; this is about 100 yards 
long, and is irregular in shape, but very picturesque ; there were 
thirty-two columns on the west side running:along by the river 
~ _the other side was never completed. The capitals are varied 
and very ‘graceful, and in many cases vivid colouring remains. 
This: court leads to the pylons, or. main entrance to the 
temple proper, adorned with reliefs en creux—that is, sunk 
below the general surface—representing on the upper. part 
Pharaoh sacrificing to Osiris and Isis, and to Isis and Horus, 
with battle scenes below. The pylons are 150 feet wide and 
60 feet high, and command a beautiful bird’s-eye view of the 
island. Formerly there were two lions and two obelisks before 
the central entrance, through which we enter into the inner 
" peristyle of the temple proper. On the west of this was a 
temple called the Birth House, on the east is a colonnade with 
rooms behind in two storeys, and to the north is a second 
ylon before the inner rooms of ithe temple. The Birth House 
on the left or west is a complete small temple in itself, with a 
cella, in front of which are two vestibules and a colonnade 
‘around like a Greek temple. It: is adorned with. reliefs, 
describing the birth of Horus or the new born day ; it also 
illustrates the education of the young Pharaoh or heir to the 
“throne, who is supposed to be the representative of Horus on 
earth, and shows his birth, education and instruction in the 
arts, such as music, &c. This building dates from the Greek 
~Ptolemies. 
_ The rooms on the right or east side. of the court seem to 
have comprised the laboratory and library. On one is 
written, “ This is the library-room of the gracious Safekh ”—the 
“goddess of history—‘‘for preserving the writings of the life- 
béstowing Isis.” 
We now enter through the second pylon into the inner part 
of the temple, the first apartment of which is an elegant 
hypostyle consisting of an uncovered forecourt and a covered 
hall beyond, with four columns on each side. This is one of 
the most beautiful halls in Egypt, not only on account of its 
well-balanced proportions and admirable preservation, but 
especially on account of the beautiful and delicate colouring, 
‘which; being very little perished, conveys a better idea than 
almost any other example of what the gorgeous effect of these 
buildings must have been when their colours were fresh and 
-ainfaded. The columns are ornamented with palm branches 
and other foliage, which are coloured in brilliant blues, greens 
and reds, not according to nature, but apparently according to 
an ancient canon of contrast of colours, and the whole effect 
is harmonious and resplendent in the extreme. The ceiling 
has the usual astronomical representations, and the interior 
rooms consist of the sanctuary, treasury and minor apartments, 
as in the other examples described. On the left or west side 
"ig a staircase which ascends to the celebrated Osiris room on 
“the roof of the temple, where are interesting reliefs illustrating 
the Egyptian doctrine of immortality. Osiris is first shown as 
‘a mummy on a bier, on which Hapi—the Nile—lets milk 
trickle from her breast, and Horus pours the water of life; 
fterwards there is represented the waking up of Osiris into 
new life and his investiture with divinity as a ruler in the 
_ nether world. 
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_~ A small building on the west of the temple of Isis contains 
on each side a curious representation of the source of the Nile. 
_ Below is a cave guarded by a serpent, in which sits the symbol 
of the Nile, a man with lotus flowers on. his head with a 
_ woman’s breast, pouring out water from two vases ; above this 
is a group of rocks like the islands round Philz, while on the 


_ top a vulture—Muth—and a hawk—Horus—keep watch, 


ee 
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__ On the east side of the island is an elegant little temple or 
~ pavilion, which goes by the name of “ Pharaoh’s bed,” with five 
_ Coiumns on each side and four at each end, and half enclosed ; 
"itis a favourite subject with painters on account of its elegant 
form and suitability to the landscape, though the inscriptions 
Within it are of no importance. 


=! have to thank Mr. Spiers for lending me the beautiful 


coloured drawing on the walls of the coloured hall above 
referred to, and also for the loan of many plans and photos, 
and also Mr. Francis Hooper, who has lent me some slides, 
I will now conclude by putting on the screen some photos from 
- Philze and neighbourhood. : , 
33. Is a general view of the island and its temples. 


35. One of the picturesque Nile boats at anchor in the 
_ neighbourhood. © lh IER OOP a ian tes 
Er . 36 and 37. Show the entrance colonnade. 

_ 37: Shows the small temple called Pharaoh’s bed. 


The paper was illustrated mainly by lantern views. 
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a 
Phené’ Spiers, and seconded by Mr. J. E. Newberry. The 
_ President, Dr. Weymouth and Messrs. J. Marshall, P. New- 
_ berry and A. T: Bolton also joined in the discussion. * 
___ At the conclusion of the ‘discussion ‘votes of’ thanks’ were 
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us-other officers of the Association. © 
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to 9 feet apart. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Payne was’ proposed by Mr. R.. 


assed'to’ the retiring President after two years of office, Messrs. 
7. B. Carvill and R. S. Balfour, -hon. ‘secretaries; and the 
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THE DUMBUCK DISCOVERIES. 


T the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot-’ 
land a paper was read by Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.Scot.,' 

on the excavation of a pile structure on the north bank of the 
Clyde at Dumbuck, about a mile to the east of Dumbarton 
Rock. When first discovered by Mr. Donelly, artist, a few of: 
the tops of the piles were just visible above the mud. These 
piles were found ‘to be of oak, twenty-seven in number, 
arrangéd ina circle of 50 feet diameter, and spaced from 6 feet’ 
Within the circle was a flooring of horizontal 
timbers of fir, alder and birch, laid in three layers crossing 
each ‘other at right angles. In the centre was a circular 
cavity about 6 feet in diameter filled with stones, and show- 
ing remains of walling round it. On the flooring: round the 
central space were five circular paved spaces, the stones of 
which were- packed with clay. About twenty yards to the 
north-west a canoe, hollowed ‘out of ‘an oak tree, was 


‘found in a kind of dock, the walls of which were partly of stone 


supported by piling. “A causeway of timber and stone led from 
the pile structure to the placé where the canoe lay. It is the 
largest canoe yet found on the Clyde, being 35} feet in length, 
4 feet beam at the stern and 2 feet in depth. To'the west of the 
pile structure a pavement extends for 20 yards till it intersects 
a kind: of breakwater which extended round the structure out- 
side the piles. In the space between the piles and the break- 
water there was a large accumulation of refuse, ashes, charcoal 
and bones of animals used: for food, viz. the ox, sheep or goat, 
swine, red deer, roe deer and a few large birds. Many of the 
bones have been fashioned into implements, and most of the 
long bones are broken into splinters, and some of the deer 
horns cut and sawn into handles for implements.’ The worked’ 
objects found in the course of the excavations are chiefly of bone 
and stone. They are of two classes—first, such as are familiarly 
known to science from their frequent occurrence in other sites of 
early occupation, and, second, a more numerous class of objects 
which are not known to have occurred elsewhere, many of 
which, however, bear a close resemblance in character to some 
of the objects found in the neighbouring hill fort of Dunbuie, 
which had been explored by the Helensburgh Naturalist and 
Antiquarian Society in 1896, under the superintendence of the 
late Mr. Adam Miller, one of its secretaries, and Mr. Donelly. 
After describing the implements and other objects found 
(which were exhibited to the meeting), Mr. Bruce remarked 
that the discovery of this pile structure had raised many ques- 
tions, and there were divided opinions as to its age and 
character. Probably its true position could not be determined” 
at present, but time would show it. In the discussion that 
followed, Dr. Joseph Anderson remarked that though 
this pile structure presented some unusual features of 
construction and contents, both of these agreed so far 
with the génerality of Scottish crannogs. But a_ con- 
siderable number of the objects in stone and shale, with 
incised carvings and pit-marks, bore no resemblance to any- 
thing heretofore found in pile structures, or, indeed, anywhere 
else, except in the fort of Dunbuie not far distant. Although 
some resemblances to types of things used by modern savages 
had been appealed to, the general characteristics of these 
carved objects gave no warrant for their attribution to any 
prehistoric period, or for their assignment to any particular 
section of the archeological series, Conflicting opinions had 
been expressed as to their genuineness, but he did not consider 
it possible or necessary in the meantime that there should bea’ 
final pronouncement in the absence of decisive evidence, which 
time might supply. Dr. Robert Munro, in a communication 
to the secretary, referred to the opinion he had expressed” 
elsewhere that these strange-looking objects from “Dun- 
buie and ‘Dumbuck do not belong to any known phase 
of Scottish civilisation. Mr. Andrew Lang, also, in 
a communication to the secretary, while offering no 
opinion on the stage of culture and relative antiquity to 
which ‘the structure. and remains at Dumbuck might be. 
assigned, compared the small portable stones with decorative 
markings found there with the cup and ring markings found on 
rock surfaces all over the world, and with the markings found 
on a kind of portable ritual objects in stone among the tribes 
of Central Australia. He inferred that probably the same 
kind of marks had an analogous significance in this country at 
one time, and as the Central Australian ritual objects were a 
recent discovery no one would be likely to counterfeit objects 
of which he had’‘no knowledge. Dr. Christison remarked that 
a careful- examination of the finds at Dumbtick and Dunbuie’ 
seemed to prove that although they have a certain general 
affinity for each other they were divisible into groups, and that _ 
the occurrence in two neighbouring places of several groups of . 
objects the like of which had never been met with any- 
where before and to which he could not assign any purpose . 
inclined him not to look with any greater favour upon . 
‘the whole collection than hé had felt for the, Dunbuie | 
finds alone. Sir Arthur Mitchell, in moving .a vote of thanks » 
to Mr. Bruce for his carefully drawn up statement of the results. 
of the Dumbuck exploration, in which there was no ’‘pleading”™ 
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for the adoption of any opinions, drew attention to the position 
of the Society as a whole in regard to finds about the authenticity 
or genuineness of which doubts were entertained. . He said that 
it was no function of the Society as a society to give deliverances 
in such cases, but that the Fellows of the Society as individuals 
might, of course, hold and express opinions which need not 
agree, He also pointed out that the evidence of authenticity 
in the case of the Dumbuck objects was the. evidence 
which is usually accepted as sufficient in regard to other 
finds. All the objects from Dumbuck, he said, were not 
doubted, but only some of them, yet the evidence of the 
authenticity of the doubted and undoubted objects was exactly 
the same, The newness of objects presenting themselves with 
claims to antiquity, he said, would not justify their being dis- 
carded as unworthy of consideration, and that this would be 
nearly as true if, in addition to newness, they had characters 
which raised doubts as to their being genuine, as happened in 
regard to some of the Dumbuck objects. The only conclusion 
which at present is necessary or proper, in his opinion, was 
that a careful record of the find shall be kept and the objects 
preserved in the hope that additional knowledge may eventually 
enable us to go further. In conclusion, Sir Arthur drew atten- 
tion to some peculiarities of the structure tending to differen- 
tiate it from the ordinary crannog, and-in connection with 
this to the fact that Dumbuck was at one time a ford. 


MR. RUSKIN’S WILL. 


O* October 23, 1883, the late Mr. John Ruskin made a will 
in which, after appointing as executors the late William, 
Lord Mount Temple, Mr. John Simon and Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburn, he said :—“ I leave all my estate of Brantwood 
aforesaid and all other real estate of which I may die possessed 
to Joseph Arthur Palliser Severn, of Herne Hill, in the county 
of Surrey, and Joanna Ruskin Severn, his wife, and to the 
survivor of them and their heirs for ever for their very own, 
earnestly praying them never to sell the estate of Brantwood 
or any part thereof, nor to let upon building lease any 
part thereof, but to maintain the said estate and the 
buildings thereon in decent order and in good repair in like 
manner as I have done, and praying them further to accord 
during thirty consecutive days in every year such permission to 
strangers to see the house and pictures as I have done in my 
lifetime.” A 
Mr. Ruskin left all his unpublished manuscripts, diaries, 
memoranda and other private papers of which he might die 
possessed and not otherwise disposed of by his will to Mrs. 
Joanna Ruskin Severn and. Mr. Chatles Eliot Norton,: of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to deal with, publish, or destroy 
all or any of them in such way and to such extent and at such 
times as they think fit. He left to the trustees from time to 
time of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, upon trust to place 
and keep the same in the said library. by themselves together 
and apart from the other collections, marking, calling and 
showing the same as the “ Ruskin Gift”—(a) The contents of 
the bookcase and threes mineralogical cabinets at the end 
opposite the fireplace of his study and the cases themselves ; 
(4) the portrait of the Doge Andrea Gritti by Titian; (c) the 
portrait of his father asa young man, which hangs over the 
mantelpiece in the dining-room at Brantwood, and (d@) the 
drawings by Turner and himself named in a list which he 
intended to make thereafter and place in the above-named 
bookcase marked as “ The Drawings for the Bodleian bequest.” 
Mr. Ruskin left all the copyrights and salerights of all the 
books, writings, plates, engravings and wood blocks printed, 
written, engraved, cut or made or published by or for him 
during his life, together with all the stock-in-trade, plates, 
engravings, books, copies of books, plates, engravings and 
blocks, and all other things connected with his works and their 
publication in the hands of his publisher or publishers at his 
death, and also his unpublished manuscripts and proofs of and 


the Tate Gallery. The price paid is 5,200 guineas. - - 


for works already in course of publication, to Mrs. Severn and 

Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, but subject to the condition that 

Mr. George Allen should be retained as publisher, that out of | 
the profits of publication 100/. a year should be paid to Mr. 

Wedderburn, and then not exceeding 1,000/. a year to Mr. and 

Mrs, Severn for the maintenance of Brantwood, and that any 

balance of profit should be invested. He left the residue of 

his property to Mr. and Mrs. Severn. ; 

By a codicil of June 4, 1884, Mr. Ruskin revoked the 
bequest to the trustees of the Bodleian Library, and he left the 
things bequeathed by his will to them in trust to go as part of 
his residuary estate, with the desire that they should ever 
remain at Brantwood as in his lifetime ; and by a codicil of 
September 21, 1885, confirming the settlement of Brantwood 
in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Severn, he substituted them and Mr. 
Charles Mylne Barber, solicitor, as executors and executrix of 
his will. _He bequeathed a life annuity of 30/. to his servant 
Baxter, desiring that he should be retained at wages of 72i, 
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a year, including the annuity of 30/, and that he and his famil 
should be allowed to live in the lodge. By a codicil of Ma 
25, 1897, Mr. Ruskin modified the condition as to the emp 
ment of Mr. Allen as publisher. £ ous Meee) 
The gross value of Mr. Ruskin’s estate has been sworn 
be 10,660/. 15. 2¢2.,and no more, and the net value 10,3112. 75. 
The value of the estate of his father, Mr. John James Rus) 
of the firm of Ruskin, Telford & Domecq, importers of win 
who died on March 2, 1864, aged seventy-eight years, wa 
sworn under 200,000/., almost the whole of which his son 
inherited. ; 5 Der 


GENERAL —— 


The Ancient Monuments Protection Bill was rea 
second time in the House of Lords on Tuesday. It propo 


that local authorities should. be empowered to take over 
charge of national monuments, and to receive voluntary c 
tributions towards the cost-of maintaining and preservin 
them. 7 re 
Mr. E. F. Strange will read a paper before the App 
Axt Section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday upon “ 
Practice of Lettering.” oe ote elas 
A General Assembly of the Royal Society of Britis 
Artists was held on Monday night, when the following wer 
elected members :—Mr. F. Hobden, Mr. V. R. Cole, Mr. W. 
Manning, Mr. W. B. Thompson, Mr. A. Maclean, Mr. W. 
hurst, Mr. F. P. Wild and Mr. J. E. Southall, ae 
he Authorities of the British Museum have decided 
adopt a system of hydraulic pressure upon all the fire mains of 
the institution as an additional precaution against fire. By the 
adoption of this system a pressure of water of enormous force 
will be obtained by the mere turning of a couple of wheels, and: 
the necessity for the fire engines which are at present on 
roof of the museum will be obviated. This system of hydraul 
pressure is already in use at Somerset House and the Nati 
Gallery. oa : er Pee oie pe 
Mr. E. H. Blake will read a paper on “ Extras and Omi 
sions in Building Contracts” at the meeting of the Surve 
Institution on Monday next. The'annual general meeting 
be held on the 28th inst. 1S ve 
The Foundation-Stone of the Wolverhampton — 
Library will be laid by the Duke and Duchess of York. _ 
A Concrete Church, from plans by Mr. H.. H. Brewster, 
has been erected in Brooklyn, New York, the walls being — 
16 inches to 24 inches thick. . ick Cee epaige 
M. René Dubos, a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
gained the Deschaumes prize founded for the encourage 
of young architects. > ne i Go a 
The Tenth International Congress of Hygiene and D, 
graphy will be held in Paris this year from August 1 
August 17, under the presidency of Dr. Brouardel, Dean o 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris. _ ae ee 
The Manchester Corporation have purchased Mr. H. 
Draper's Water-Bady, which is now hung at the New Galler 
Lady Tate has purchased Millais’s Boyhood of Raleigh 
the sale of the Reiss collection, and intends to present it 


A Bust of Lord Byron by Mr. Tayleurson has been fix 
at his birthplace, 24 Holles Street. Cg. Gn ae 

The Conversazione of the students of the Royal Co 
of Art, South Kensington, will bé held in the museu 
Wednesday, June 27. ser Bea 


A Special Service has been held to celebrate the reope 
of Hallow Church, near Worcester, which has recently | 
completed. The church was erected in 1879, but th sp 
was then left unfinished. A spire has now been 
from the original designs of Mr. W. J. Hopki 
architect of the church. It is.a fine piece of work carri 
under the direction of the diocesan architect, Mr. Le 
Sheppard, by Messrs. J. S. Wood & Son, of Worceste 
measures from base to capstone 150 feet. A peal of bel 
also been provided. BLS) Ee 

The Important Fresco in St. Columba’s Church, Southwic 
Sunderland, executed by Mr, J. Eadie Reid, is now approach- 
ing completion. The fresco already finished shows the 
version of England to the Christian faith by the Northern 
Southern saints. The two figures which stand out mos' 
minently in this are St. Columba of Iona and St. Greg 
Great of Rome. ag Pee Sad coe acu aad 

A Marble Bust of Thomas Carlyle has just been pl 
the Carlyle House at Chelsea. ,It ‘is the gift of the 
Dr. Gunning, of Addison Crescent, Kensington, and form 
of Brazil, and is the work of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
Dr. Gunning commissioned Mr, Stevenson some time’ 
execute the bust, which is pronounced an excellent likeness b 
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[ris a pity the committee of the House of Commons could 


not see their way tc the approval of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Electric Express Bill. The two cities have so 
many commercial interests in common they cannot be too 
closely connected. There are, no doubt, railways be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, but it is said they 
only carry a million passengers per annum, and derive 
a revenue from the traffic of no more than r100,000/. If 
that were true it is calculated the lines carried only sixteen 
passengers per train. When it is known that on the Liver- 
pool Overhead Railway there are nine. millions of 
passengers a year, and that the Glasgow Electric Tramways 
are used by 20,000,00c people a year, it is plain that the 
communication which at present exists between Manchester 
and Liverpool is not of much public advantage. By the 
proposed line a speed of 110 miles an hour is_antici- 
pated, and if the system were a success it would exert 
an influence on railways throughout the country. The 
reason given by the committee for not accepting the 
preamble of the Bill as proved was, in the first place, the 
“uncertainty about the effectiveness of the brake-power 
when trains would run at a high speed. Then there were 
local considerations, for intermediate towns would derive 
few advantages from the new line as it was proposed, The 
principal aim was to unite Manchester with Liverpool, and 
leave the intermediate districts to the ordinary railways. 
‘The people of Salford objected to a viaduct and wished to 
substitute a tunnel, which would add a quarter of a million 
to the cost of the line. The committee considered there 
were grounds for the opposition, It was also said that in 
“any scheme for giving access to the heart of a great city 
‘underground approaches should be adopted wherever 
practicable. The committee’s decision will no doubt 
“increase the estimated expense of a new scheme should one 
be proposed next year. But it does not condemn the 
‘principle of the mono-rail system or assert that a higher 
“speed for passenger traffic is not demanded. 


_ WE lately referred to the proposed Widnes and Runcorn 
Bridge, which it is proposed to construct across the Mersey 
and the Manchester Ship Canal, in order to allow of direct 
‘communication between the two towns and to supersede 
the present roundabout route. At first there was opposition 

to the scheme, but it was withdrawn, and the Bill appeared 

before the parliamentary committee as an unopposed 
Measure. It might have passed through the House of 
Lords, at least, but for an unexpected obstacle. The 
Treasury demanded the insertion of a clause which would 
confer the right on all Government officials of passing 
‘across the bridge without the payment of toll. 
given was that the ferry-boats at the same points can be 
used gratuitously by them. The claim is novel and the 
promoters of the Bill have declined to accept it. The case 
of the ferry does not apply, for it is rarely patronised, and 
free passage by officials is not considered to be a right 
or privilege. It will be necessary to enter into negotiations 
with the Treasury on so trivial a subject, and meanwhile the 
passage of the Bill is suspended. 


THE only building in Ireland which was designed by 
Sir CHRIsTOPHER WREN is, we believe, the Royal Hospital 
in Kilmainham, a suburb of Dublin which not only shelters 
pensioners, but is the official residence of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland. The first stone was laid in 1680 by 
the Duke of Ormonp, and this large building was com- 
pleted in less than three years for the sum of 23,5592. The 
hall is wainscotted with oak, and is adorned with arms and 
portraits. At the east end of the hall is the chapel, which 
measures 80 feet by 40 feet. The ceiling is coved, and is 
adorned with the most beautiful stucco-work to be found 
in Ireland. It is supposed the ceiling was executed by an 
Italian artist from the designs of WrReEN, or rather of 
Grinuinc Gipzons. It has been discovered that the 
ceiling is in a dangerous condition, and for a time at least 
he chapel cannot be used. The authorities will not, we hope, 
be dilatory in preserving a work of art which is unrivalled in 
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western Europe. Although the present hospital only dates 
from 1680, the site was occupied by buildings for soldiers 
from the twelfth century. In 1174, that is, two years after 
the English invasion, a Priory was founded there for the 
Knights Templars by SrroncBow, the conqueror of Ireland. 
When the order was condemned and the members were 
dispersed, imprisoned, or executed, the Priory was handed 
over to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The new 
owners used it for the accommodation of guests and 
strangers, while the Templars admitted the infirm and sick. 
It was occupied subsequently as the residence of the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, but it was found to be too far from the 
seat of Government, and Dublin Castle was the Viceregal 
refuge, - The latter was also uncomfortable, for Earl 
CLARENDON writing in 1686 says :—‘“‘It is the worst 
lodging a gentleman ever lay in, and it will cost more to 
keep it in repair than any other. Never comes a shower 
of rain but it breaks into the house, so that there is per- 
petual tiling and glazing.” 


THE outlay on county lunatic asylums is alarming, for 
it is owing to an increase of brain diseases. In the 
Oxfordshire Asylum, at Littlemore, there were 552 patients 
on January 1. That means overcrowding, for the build- 
ings were not intended for so many occupants. The 
committee of visitors have therefore consulted Mr. H. J. 
ToLuitt, of Oxford, as architect, about the best means of 
enlarging the present buildings. He advises that the 
buildings are capable of being added to on the male side 
for 100 patients and on the female side for 100 patients, 
and that dormitories can be added to the present wards in 
convenient situations specially adapted for ten male and ten 
female paralytic patients, and that such a method of extension 
would be more economical than providing a separate building 
upon anew site. The enlargement would involve alterations 
to the chapel, laundry, kitchen, gas supply and outbuildings, 
and the committee consider that the opportunity would be 
advantageously taken of meeting the often-repeated objec- 
tions of the Lunacy Commissioners by providing an isola- 
tion hospital, male attendants’ recreation-room, an improved 
surgery and lowering the old windows of the day-rooms. 
The committee have approved of the plans prepared by 
Mr. Touuitt for carrying out the enlargement and improve- 
ments. The cost of building and furnishing is estimated at 
35,0292. The report has received the approval of the 
Oxfordshire County Council. 


‘THe death is announced from Paris of EUGENE 
LAMBERT, a painter who more than any artist of the century 
succeeded in making cats. popular subjects. He also 
painted pictures of other varieties, but they never attained 
the popularity of those of the feline tribe. It is remarkable 
that a painter of his class should have been a pupil of 
EuGENE DELAcROIx. The great master was never happier 
than when studying tigers and in representing their ferocity ; 
but as Euckne LamBERT was of a less stern and mis- 
anthropic disposition he was satisfied with domesticated 
carnivora. He was successful, but he would have sold 
more pictures if he had confined himself to poodles. Some 
French writers, however, have been fond of cats, as was 
EuGENE LAMBERT. THEODORE GAUTIER was one of them, 
and in his great novel, “ Captain Fracasse,” the good genius 
of the S1coGnac family is the wonderful BEELZEBUR, who, as 
in a fairy tale, was able to enrich his master. 


Some foreign Governments have acted wisely and 
courteously when they paid a compliment to France by 
employing Parisian architects to design their pavilions in 
the Rue des Nations of the International Exhibition. M. 
Lucien Macné has prepared the plans for the Greek 
building, M. Lepiranc for the Russian, M. Beaupriz for 
the Servian, M. SaArapin, Morocco, M. Masson- 
DéTOURBET for the Chinese, MM. REGNIER & PETITGRAND 
for the Japanese, M. Drurcnon for the Egyptian, M. 
GaILLaRD the Peruvian, M. Heuses the Transvaal, M. 
EuGrNnE CHASTEL the Siamese. In other cases French 
architects were invited to give their aid to the native repre- 
sentatives of several States, and in that way the talents have 
been utilised of MM. VaupDREMER, Fivaz, ROBERT, 
NEUKOMM, SALADIN, MARCEL, MoRIN-GOUSTIAUX, PESCE, 
TESSIER, FALCONNET, COUSIN. 
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- SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ° 
‘NGLISH sculptors would be justified if at the present 
‘time they were sanguine about their prospects. 
They have only to look back to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to find a warrant for the conclusion that a 
time of war in England gives rise to abundant commissions. 
There were so many statues and groups then ordered, 
rnany people who professed they had the interests of the 
art at heart came to the conclusion that painting was to be 
superseded by sculpture. In the publications of that time 
earnest remonstrances will be found about the unfairness of 
the distribution of public patronage. As a consequence, 
the Dean and Chapter of St, Paul’s became alarmed about 
the fate of the Cathedral. In order to prevent it’ from 
being transformed into a temple for the glorification ‘of 
warriors they resolved on restrictions which were not without 
effect. Whether their action was advantageous for West- 
minster Abbey, where very big figures were welcomed, is a 
question we need not discuss. The opportunities for the 
erection of statues in churches areas yet not so numerous in 
the war in which the country is now engaged. But everyone 
_who has witnessed the enthusiasm which was manifested on 
Friday'and Saturday last must conclude that it would not 
take much force to insure the erection in public places of 
statues of officers-who successfully took part in the South 
African campaign. 

As if in anticipation of a desire by the public the 
works in the Royal Academy this year are more interesting 
than usual. Portrait statues are numerous. In the court- 
yard the visitor perceives in the place recently occupied by 
a methorial of Lord RosBErtTs a large equestrian statue of 
The Late Maharajah of Mysore, by Mr..ONnstow Forp. 
‘It is creditable to the artist to say that both horse and rider 


recall in ‘spirit some of the well-known brass figures from | 


Vizagapatam. The Prince is manifestly an Indian cavalier, 


and isnot ‘seated in the saddle like any of the Anglo. 
Indian chiefs of whom statues were seen in London, such as - 


the Hardinge and Outram, by Fotny. There is less military 


stiffness and more of'the’sportsman’s ease in his attitude, 
and the effect willbe heightened when the statue is set up in| 


India. The sculptor has another important work, Zhe Laée 
Professor Fluxley. In this there is not the same respect for 
local consideration which we find in the Maharajah. _The 

naturalist wears an academic gown: One hand is firmly 
clenched, and it suggests the head of a college who was 
dealing with a rebellion of students, or rather a mutiny of 
recalcitrant professors. 
not suggestive of Hux ry, the Government official, or of 
the Professor, or of the controversialist, 


about the statue being vigorous. The details have a 


simplicity and breadth becoming the employment of marble, | 


and thus presenting a contrast with the trappings and filagree 


of the Indian work. But we do ‘not know where it would - 
be in place,’and it certainly will convey to posterity an 
incorrect notion of the clever lecturer and writer who was. 


one of the buttresses of the Darwinian theory. The small 
‘model of the statue of Archbishop Plunket, by Mr. 
THORNYCROFT, seems to us a more satisfactory representa- 
tion of a man who had to take part in polemics. 
Grace could not ‘have ‘held office 
figuring in theological Donnybrooks. 


esolve. 


during his Presidentship. Mr. THomas Brock, who co- 


operated with him in his statues, has had the melancholy 
It is to be} : 

It stands. in fitting 
_ LEIGHTON is represented | 


privilege: to execute the tomb of the artist. 
placed ‘in St. Paul’s :Cathedral. 
supremacy in the lecture-room, 

not as if in active life, painting, modeling or lecturing, but 


as lying at ease when his life’s work was ended. His face | 


was well adapted for a sculptor’s purposes. Indeed, there 
is no painted portrait so characteristic of the man as the 
head which Mr. Brock has, modelled, .and: the repose of 
death:seems to impart a new dignity to features which were 
generally suggestive of action... Figures of painting and 


sculpture symbolise the history oh the man, and the whole | 
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- above the average of works of the class. Another ac 


The attitude and expression are. 
seated on a rock, and holding a_ fragment of a bow 
There is no doubt 
the figure into a Diana. 


His: 
in’ Dublin without | 
But in the model all. 
the bitterness of contest is ignored, and we have only the 
‘Suggestion of an excellent’ dignitary who, while firm in his: 
~ own conclusions, is not carried away by passion or angry. 
| take part in any enterprise that would be likely to 

If. English sculpture is is now more.esteemed than it was ‘| 
wenty years ago, it is in no small measure owing to the 
ove of the art which was exhibited by Lord LreicHron 


would give pleasure to people who might not 
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| work is admirably suited for erection ina building Ww! 
already possesses a monument by ALFRED STEVENS, 
his recumbent statue, Zhe Late Dean Vaughan, 
GoscoMBE JoHN has endeavoured to suggest the e 
the Dean by giving an excess of massiveness to the 
Dr. VaucHan had not the usual attributes of a vig 
frame, and were it not for his expression it would n 
supposed he was capable of the onerous tasks whic 
imposed on himself. We may also mention. the stat 
Admiral Robert Blake, by Mr. Pomeroy, Alderma 
Harrison, by Mr. FEHR, and Sir Sidney. Waterk 
Mr. TaupMan. 
Busts are numerous. Mr. OnsLow Forp ha a 
who appears ina Roman garb, Mr. Gcscoure Joun | 
excellent study of the late Duke of Devonshire, in whic 
has rendered the kindly expression which characterise 
noble. Mr. Brock’s Pickering Pick, Esq., is a maste 
and another. example is Mr. FRAMPTON’S G. ROG 
L£sq. But it would be often an advantage to art if scul 
were to display courage and inform intending subjects 
nature had not endowed them with features which 
adapted for reproduction in bronze or marble, and 
must have busts clay is the most suitable material. 
cases the most that is feasible is to take a suggesti 
photography and give a result which will not be art. 
Among the imaginative, sculpture Mr. PEGRAM’s Fort 
has attracted much interest. The aim of the sculptor 
been to pose the figure in such a way as to obtaina 
variety of contours, and. he has entirely succeeded. 
it somehow suggests restlessness or capriciousnes 
not an inapt illustration. Zhe Myrtle's Altar, a girl 
ing a sword, by Mr. LuccueEsl, is finely | modelled. A 
Gates of the Past, by Miss E. "M. Moorg, is, we suppos 
intended fora monument. A nude figure of a girl res 
against a combination of ornamental lines which appea: 
form a name. ‘The contrast between the curves and 
contours of the delicate figure is well rendered. Bu 
question is, Would not a name. in plain letters be 1 
keeping with the watcher? .#/meas Leaving Troy, 
MortIMER Brown, and -Zneas Fleeing from Troy, 
GILBERT BAYES, are two of the works which we submit 
the last competition of Academy students. They a’ 


work, called And they were Afraid, by Mr. A. G. WALK 
is the familiar group of Apam and Eve. Zhe Broken J 


by Mr. H. Hampton, is a graceful figure of a hur 


and pose are original, and it would not be difficult to 
There is one architectural re 
Lhe Last Supper, for Berkhampstead Church, by Mr. 
ENGLAND, in which the difficulties of such a -subje 
ably surmounted. Mr, W. REYNoLDS-STEPHENS’S Guine 
and the INestling is in oxidised metal. The 
abounds in ornamental detail. But the statuette 
archaic. . This work, if brought out as an ordinary st 
should hold its own against the majority of those ir 
from Paris, for the subject is familiar, and the 


fied with nudities. Unfortunately, the London « 
works of art will not speculate in English s 
and unless a sculptor accepts all the risks he cannot 
to see any of his works popularised. French bron 
undervalue the English market, and are too patrio' 


English work known. The skilful muscular 
Spearman, by Mr. Pomeroy, if reduced would, also: 
attractive statuette. . : 

One of the most. remarkable works in the lectu 
is Mr. -Frampron’s Lamia, oe wee no eect < 


gods above and half puden or worse bencaghe ae 
Lamia is so demure as to realise the expression 
would not melt in her mouth,” and her face uh 


curdied iby the frost from purest snow and hangs on 
temple.” By the aid of coloured materials the sculptor hi 
come very near the embodiment of Keats's lines, 
see a phantasm that might have been a serpent b 
underwent “the lithe Caducean paths and 


retains some of the dazzling hues of its old condition. 
‘Another bust suggestive of imagination is Mr. MERVYN 
‘Lawrence's Lonely of Heart. The Properties of Fate, by 
‘Mr. Atrrep Drury, is in bronze. The expression is 
sibyline and unbending ; the hands hold a very large crystal 
‘which imparts novelty to the work. 

_ Among the examples of another class are Zhe Terminal 
to Carry a Lamp, which is worked in oak by Mr. Mark 
Rocers, and which is decorative in treatment; Zhe A/ms- 
Dish, by Miss STEELE; The Great Seal, by Mr. DE SAULEs, 
which is enough to prove the artist’s skill as a medallist; the 
relief in beaten tin by Mr. Cuartes Beacon; and especially 
the baptismal font by Mr. ALrrep GILBERT, which is a 
striking and original example of the artist’s metal-work, but 
almost too beautiful to be placed in an ordinary church. 


7 JOHN RUSKIN AS A WRITER 

7S it genuine admiration, remorse for injustice, or desire 
“| of profit which causes Messrs. BLackwoop to intro- 
duce a book on JoHN Ruskin so early among their series 
Modern English Writers”? Readers who remember such 
articles as “ Mr. Dusxky’s Opinions of Art” and others of 
‘a like nature in the publishers’ magazine, will consider there 
is inconsistency at least in displaying esteem for the author 
‘of “Modern Painters.” Blackwood’s Magazine in its early 
days succeeded because it appealed to the lowest prejudices 
‘of men in the North. It was found that such writing as a 
‘rascal like LockHaRT was competent to produce, and which 
consisted of forgeries and libels, was not suited to the more 
Civilised- requirements of people in England and in the 
‘Colonies. Moreover, there was the stain of blood upon 
‘the magazine, for Lockuart, who was wanting in physical 
‘courage, obtained a bully to shoot an editor who was 
aggrieved by the slanders which were printed against him in 
the pages, and sought a duel. Consequently it was considered 
, rudent to have a change to meet the demands of a different 
‘market. But when Mr. Ruskin’s writings appeared—and 
‘itis well to remember his championship of TURNER was 
originally inspired by an article in Alackwood—the latent 
‘savagery was revived, and an effort was made to treat him 
as Hunt, Keats, TENNYSON, CHARLES Lamp, Hazuirr and 
other representatives of the “ Cockney School” had been 
‘treated at amore remotetime. It shows what business can do 
“when we find the name of the firm is now associated with the 


“eulogy of a writer who was once derided as if he were a 
fool. Whether he would be satisfied is another question. 
‘The publication of the book makes it also evident that 
‘Ruskin has become a power in literature which cannot be 
‘ignored even by those who at one time gloried in being his 
enemies. His friends will say it is truth which has at last 
prevailed, while others will attribute the change to literary 


skill rather than to sound theories, 
_ There is some fitness in allowing a lady to form an 
‘estimate of Ruskin. It must be acknowledged there is more 
or less femininity about his writings, and many of his acts and 
‘thoughts which seem incomprehensible to men are un- 
doubtedly appreciated by women. From his studies of wild 
‘nature and of the destructive forces of the universe, he some- 
times speaks as if he possessed the spirit of an ancient warrior, 
‘and believed that merciless war must be the prelude to 
Teformation. His admiration of the Lombard griffin that so 
‘savagely mangles other living things, and his contempt of 
the Classic griffin that was as playfulas a kitten, suggests his 
Mnilitant mood. But an attentive reader of his books and 
an observer of his life cannot fail coming to the conclusion 
that Joun Ruskin was adapted by nature to be the 
warden of some institution where girls were taught, where 
hey wore white robes and floral crowns, competed for 
“medals, elected May queens, and, in short, were qualified 
to be models for Carpaccio, or illustrations of “ Sesame 
and Lilies.” If he held that position we may be sure his 
pupils would find a charm in his. books which is invisible to 
masculine students. Mrs. MrYNELL has evidently read 
Temembers Mr. RusKin’s numerous volumes, including 
€ which are mainly technical or professional, and has 
ned to establish some unity between his conclusions. Her 
book is therefore of a superior character to those which are 

mainly abstracts or quotations from his pages, and which are 
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‘consequently fragmentary. Mrs. MryNELL endeavours to 
‘form a whole, a genuine book, not a thing of shreds and 
patches, and when the complicated character of the subject 


is considered that is a far more difficult task than if she 
had ignored ‘the exact words of Ruskin, and contented 
herself with expressing her own thoughts about his work 
and the influence it has exercised. As Mrs. MEYNELL has 
avoided appearing as a compiler, so also she rarely lapses 
into idolatry. There are expressions which suggest a sense 
of RusKIN’s shortcomings, and especially of his desire that 
whatever served for his own gratification should be taken by 
all as a measure of what was best in life and art. For example, 
he had an objection to the usual system of treating light 
and shade, which arose no doubt from some peculiarity of 
his acute vision or from early prejudices, and Mrs. MEYNELL 
says of this characteristic :— 


Let me hazard the suggestion that Ruskin seems resolved, 
in treating the Gothic or colour schools, to set his painter 
with his back to the sun, so that he shall. see all things 
illuminated, indeed, but strong in their own colour; and 
forbids him to face the sun and to see all the world as it looks 
in that great confrontation—lustrous and illuminated, indeed, 
but made up of infinite and innumerable shadows. But why 
should not the colourist look with the sun to-day and towards 
the sun to-morrow, and belong to both the two great schools: by 
that simple power of taking both stations? A man and the 
sun may surely be allowed a complex and _ various relation 
with one another. True, Ruskin’s theory of local colour was 
learnt in front of the works of the Tuscans, and above all in 
the library of Siena, but is nothing to be added to Tuscany 
by Holland, by Norwich, by France? His own Turner faced 
the sun, and he himself faces the sun in half his writings. 


In the foregoing extract we have a thought of the 
writer definitely expressed and complete. But when it is 
attempted to give the spirit of a passage by RuskKIN ina 
few words there is, as was to be expected, less success. In 
one chapter, for instance, there’ is reference to a com- 
parison ina lecture by Mr. Ruskin of an Eve by a Lom- 
bard sculptor and an angel by a Celtic illuminator, when it 
was said the barbarous carving had a future, while the 
painting could have no artistic future. Toa reader un- 
acquainted with Ruskin’s books the cause of the difference 
will appear inexplicable, but, if we remember rightly, it was 
pointed out that while the sculptor made an effort, although 
an unsuccessful one, to be correct in his representation, the 
illuminator omitted some of the features and yet remained 
satisfied with the result. It is an impossibility by any 
intellectual or hydraulic process to condense an array of 
volumes so rich in thought into one. Ruskin’s approved 
“ Selections ” impart a less perfect idea of his thinking than 
Mrs. MEYNELL’s volume, although they are four times as 
large. It is impossible, however, to produce any essence, 
abstract or spirit representative of writings so multiplex 
and varied that can be considered as consistent throughout. 
Mrs. MEYNELL says that Rusxktn’s books “may be likened 
toa sidereal sky beheld from an carth upon: the wing? 
Many, innumerable, are the points that seem to shift and 
journey, to the shifting eye. Partly it was he himself who 
altered his readers, partly they changed with the long 
change of a nation, and partly they aitered with successive 
and recurrent moods. JoHN RuskIN wrote first for his 
contemporaries, young men; fifty years later he wrote for 
the same readers, fifty years older, as well .as for their 
sons.” Much of the difference arose from his habit of 
displaying the process of his thought while it was incomplete, 
instead of waiting until his notions had become matured. He 
once said that he found. it necessary to contradict himself 
four times before he was satisfied about the truth of his 
conclusions. ~That was no doubt an agreeable exercise for 
himself, but what is to be said for those who put their trust 
in the first, or second, or third conclusion? With 
an ordinary writer there would be dissatisfaction; Mr. 
RuskIN was equally pleasing whether right or wrong. 
While he believed he was taken to be a seer, or it may bea 
prophet, he was in reality simply looked on as an entertainer 
who was able to surprise people by his manner of stringing 
words together, If his mother’s intentions’ had been 
realised, and Ruskin became a rector, and pérhaps a 
bishop, what he said about the necessity of a reform,would 
be read with respect. As he was without the ecclesiastical 
halo he was treated: like. the. multitude of lay: writers: 
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CARLYLE, who was still more emphatic in his utterances, 
and who believed he was an inspired guide, was not more 
successful. Both men should have been happy in the 
consideration of being useful in whiling away the time of 
readers, and in that way giving them oblivion from every- 
day cares. Architects have another reason for indebtedness 
to Ruskin. He was-the first writer who succeeded in 
making a building interesting by means of words, and that 
feat could not fail to have effect in promoting architecture. 

Photography has made Mr. Rusxin’s face familiar 
throughout the country. But the following description of 
him by Mrs. MEyNELL supplies the deficiencies of the 
plate :— 

In his central or later-central years John Ruskin was a thin 
and rather tall man, very English (Scottish in fact, but I mean 
to indicate the physique that looks conspicuous on the 
Continent), active and light, with sloping shoulders. He hada 
small face, with large features, the eyebrows, nose and under lip 
prominent; his eyes were blue, and the blue tie—by the 
peculiar property of a strong blue to increase a neighbouring 
lesser blue instead of quenching it—made them look the 
bluest of all blue eyes. He had the “r” in the throat, the “r” 
of the Parisians, which gives a certain weakness to English 
speech, and in lecturing he had a rather clerical inflexion. He 
was a disciple (as in his relation to Carlyle and later to 
Professor Norton), a master, a pastor, a chivalrous servant to 
the young and weak, but too anxious, too lofty, to be in the 
equal sense a friend. . . . Lonely and unhappy does the student 
perceive him to have been who was one of the greatest of great 
men ofall ages; but the student who is most cut to the heart by 
that perception is compelled to wish him to have been not less 
but more a man sacrificed. 


The last sentence is characteristic. In the old days a 
painter who wished to see a crowd of women kneeling 
before his Sant Sebastianitook care to show the body trans- 
fixed with a great many arrows, although one ought to have 
been sufficient to cause death. The feeling is not easily 
analysed which desires to see a man overburdened with 
troubles. It may arise from a sense of justice and a belief 
that he merits little mercy; but whatever the cause, its 
existence cannot be doubted. From the peculiar constitu- 
tion of his mind Mr. Ruskin understood the necessity of 
paying a price in that way for sympathy. Few men were 
endowed so liberally with the means to secure happiness, 
and if he became “Your poor JoHN RUSKIN,” it was 
through his own noble mismanagement. If he possessed a 
particle of humour he must have realised there was little 
need for him to be broken by sorrow. But on the other 
hand, the worries he created for himself may have served 
like the intoxicants of other men to inspire him with ideas. 
Feed a man well, says Gotpsmiry, and he will compose 
like a mortal ; starve him and he will write like a demi-god. 
Mr. Ruskin found privations of another kind no less 
serviceable. ; 

Ruskin chastened himself (in imagination) for the 
vanity he had shown in fine writing. But his manner of 
expressing his thoughts was always characteristic, for he could 
mould language as he pleased. If he had adopted a more 
severe style the success he attained would be less remark- 
able. People might not be persuaded to carry out his 
recommendations, but that is a common case with 
preachers. He, however, secured a hearing, which is not 
possible for all teachers. Mrs. MEYNELL considers that his 
style is never so happy as in the series of letters known as 
“ Fors Clavigera,” and says:— 


Ruskin’s diction is noble in vigour and high in vitality in 
this work of impassioned intellect. Not here does he force 
with difficulty the tired and inelastic common speech to explain 
his untired mind, as in some pages of his “ Modern Painters ;” 
not here are perorations of eloquence over rich ; not here con- 
structions after Hooker, nor signs of Gibbon. All the diction 
is fused in the fiery life, and the lesser beauties of eloquence 
are far transcended. . During the publication of these letters 
the world told him, now that he could express himself but could 
not think, and now that he was effeminate. But he was giving 
to that world the words of a martyr of thought, and the martyr 
was a man. 


The aim of the volume, or essay as it is called, is to be 
principally a “‘ handbook of Ruskin.” For that purpose we 
have met with no volume which will be so serviceable to 
students. There are extracts enough to suggest some of 
the characteristics of his thought and style, and they are 
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connected by passages which are evidence of a serious 
study of his works. For all who have yet to make acquaint- 
ance with the works of a remarkable thinker it will. 
most useful preparation, and the few who are entitled to’ 
considered Ruskinites will find interest in the manr 
which‘his principal doctrines are set forth. - eee 3, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION JURIES 
HE following jurymen have been selected to award 
medals and other prizes. for works of art in painti 
sculpture and architecture :--MM. Adan, Bénédite, Béraud, 
Besnard, Billotte, Bonnat, Bouguereau, Jules Breton, Buss¢ 
Carolus-Duran, Raphaél Collin, Dawant, Detaille, Dubufe 
Fourcaud, Gérome, Gervex, Gruyer, Guillemet, Henry Hava 
Humbert, Lafenestre, Larroumet, Jeal-Paul Laurens, Jt 
Lefebvre, Lhermitte, Maignan, Molinier, Tony Robert- 
Roll, Henri Béraldi, Bouchot, Chaplain, Dayot, G 
Geffroy, Renouard, Roty, Armand Silvestre, Bartholdi, 
Comte, Dalou, Paul Dubois, Philippe Gille, Louis | 
Guillaume, Injalbert, Kempfen, Antonin Mercié, André Miche 
Mathurin Moreau, Rodin, Roger Marx, Thomas de Baudot, 
Coquart, Corroyer, Daumet, Guadet, Lisch, Normand, 
Ballu, Scellier de Gisors, Vaudremer. — pt eee 
For the section of the decoration and furnishing of — 
buildings and residences the jury will consist of MM. Georges 
Berger, Georges Cain, Marcel Jambon, Magne, Luc-Oliv 
Merson, Follot, Gillou, Chevrie, Damon, Majorelle, Henri Ca 
Jules Guiffrey, Charles Legrand, Frantz Jourdain, Baumg, 
Félix Bracquemond, de Luynes, Georges Vogt, Léon Appe 
Gaston le Breton, Georges Maés, Chancel. Ones 
Civil engineering will be represented by MM. B 
Edouard Chatelin, Amédée Guillotin, Agnellet, Ferdina: 
Dartein, Florent Guillain, Huet, Maurice Lévy, Louis | 
Francisque Reymond, Amédée Bollée pere, Ad.* Cl 
Forestier, Cléraut, Glasser, Gouin, Emile Heurteau, 
Level, _Metzer, Noblemaire, Perouse, Sartiaux, Bon 
Joannés Couvert, Fernand Crouan, Dal-Piaz, Amédée Lefé 
Pontalis, Albert Arman de Caillavet, Paul Decauville 
Renard. 
The jurors for electricity are MM. Hospitalier, M: 
Gaston Sciama, Henri Becquerel, Edmond Bouty, M 
Alexis Cance, Paul Janet, Ferdinand Meyer, Gustave 
mann-Lui, Lazare Weiller, Max Champion de Nansouty, A 
d’Arsonval, Eugéne Sartiaux.. : 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held 
Monday evening last, Mr. E. A. Gruning, vice 
dent, in the chair. wees Nes 
Among the members attending for the first time, who 1 
introduced to and formally admitted by the chairman, ° 
the two lady associates, Misses B. M. and E. M. Charles, — 
Mr. J. M. Brydon read a paper on Shans cane 
' The Work of Professor Cockerell, R.A. 
Professor Cockerell, Mr. Brydon said, formed a co 
ing link between the old order and the new. He cz 
when the men and the methods of the Renaissance 
gradually being worked out. Under Robert Adam, E 
Classic had become somewhat emaciated, and though Cham’ 
still upheld the principles of the Renaissance as practised i 
best days, the letter of its tradition was now being neglec 
if not altogether lost sight of. The English Renaissance 
from Inigo Jones to Chambers, had never attempted to 
buildings behind pseudo-Classic fronts, or to palm o 
and Roman temples for Christian churches. Its use of 
details was always subservient to the purposes of its bi 
and its buildings to the requirements of the time in y 
they. were built, On the other hand, the “ Revi 
seemed to have a_ principle that modern pu 
should be made subservient to foregone archite 
styles. This distinction must be borne in mind 
proper appreciation of the efforts made by ; 
as Cockerell and Barry towards the elucidati 
true principles of design. These two men, conscio 
hopelessness of the path the Revivalists were pursuing, fo 
each the bent of his own genius, the former reverting to 
Italian of the Renaissance, the latter carrying his Greek cul 
and refinement into the everyday work of his time, 
notable architects of the time none had a stronger 
Greek detail or used it with more sympathetic expres 
Playfair, or a deeper knowledge of the principles of | 
than Barry. Cockerell, at once a great artist and 
drew his inspiration from both sources, combining 
ability of the Italian with the refinement and grace of t 
while through it all ran the impress of his own indivi ulit 
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_ In Cockerell’s time the battle of the styles was in full swing. 
_ The competition for the Houses of Parliament had given an 
_ impetus to the revival of Medizevalism. Even Cockerell was 
not altogether proof against this influence, as witness his 
_ Gothic work at Harrow Schools and Chapel and at Lampeter 
- College, done at a time when his mind was occupied with the 
~ restoration of the Roman Forum, the Parthenon at Athens, 
and the congenial work of designing Hanover Chapel, Regent 
Street. 
Before noticing his works the author gave a brief sketch of 
_ Cockerell’s early career. He was born in 1788, and was the 
_ son of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, a well-known architect, and 
_ surveyor to the East India Company. He was educated partly 
eet Westminster School. His professional training was begun 
- in his father’s office, and he afterwards entered Sir Robert 
- Smirke’s office.as an assistant. When in his twenty-second 
_ year he began his foreign studies, in the pursuit of which he 
twice thoroughly explored the mainland of Greece and its 
1 islands, returning again and again to Athens. Then he visited 
Sicily and Italy, staying at Naples, Florence and Rome. On 
his way home he spent some time in Paris, returning to 
_ England after an absence of seven or eight years, four of which 
were spent in Greece. He studied incessantly, made notes and 
_ sketches and restorations, many explorations of temples and 
_ other buildings, and particularly of Greek sculpture, and 
_ generally stored his mind with the knowledge he afterwards 
gave to the world in his famous lectures and books and still 
» more famous work. 
At the age of thirty he commenced his first real work, the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, now the Freemasons’ 
Hall, at Bristol, a design marked by that sense of proportion 
and purity of detail which became such marked characteristics 
of his later works. After some additions to Harrow School, 
and Bowood for Lord Lansdowne, came his first work of 
_ primary importance, Hanover Chapel, Regent Street. Here 
he distinguished himself at once by his originality of plan, 
design and refinement and delicacy of detail. Though 
_ hampered by difficulties of site the result was an artistic 
triumph, a veritable revelation in the adaptability of Greek art 
to modern purposes. It is to the lasting shame of all con- 
cerned in the transaction that this work of a great master 
_ should have been sacrificed to the craving after ground rents. 
: His next commission was the National Monument on the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, a work in which he was associated 
_ with Playfair, of Edinburgh, and which as originally conceived 
_ was to be a reproduction of the Parthenon, and on the same 
_ magnificent scale. The work unhappily was never completed, 
yet something of the spirit of the great Greek temple is visible 
_ an the fragment of the work carried out ; its exquisite propor- 
_ tion, its beauty of detail, show how true was the architect’s 
_ appreciation of the majestic original at Athens, 
_. As Cockerell’s practice increased, he engaged with more 
z or less success in several competitions, amongst others for the 
_ Cambridge University Library and Museum. This competi- 
tion partially failed and had to be done all over again, 
_ Ultimately Cockerell’s design was chosen, but was never fully 
- carried out—a matter greatly to be regretted, judging by the 
_ north wing, the only portion actually erected, The West- 
_ minster Insurance Office, now the office of the British Medical 
_ Journal, in the Strand, erected about this time, was the first of 
a notable series of buildings for commercial purposes, which, 
_ perhaps more than any others, shows the master’s individuality. 
it has all the characteristics typical of its designer which were 
_ developed with such success in the Sun Fire Office in the 
_ City and the Liverpool and London Insurance Buildings at 
Liverpool and the Bank of England building in the same city. 
_ While seeking his inspiration from Greece rather than from 
Italy, while clothing all with the mantle of Greek refinement 
rather than with the luxury of the Renaissance, he never forgot 
_ he was designing buildings for modern purposes. He bestowed 
_ much study on the masonry of his facades. The size and pro- 
: peor of the stones were made to play a subtle part in the 
harmony of the general design, His angle quoins and 
_ fusticated courses were cunningly devised to assist the general 
scale and expression of his elevations. Asan object lesson 
_ showing how ‘these features may be employed with reticence 
yet with power, Mr. Brydon commended to students the care- 
- ful study of the Dale Street front of the Insurance Buildings at 
Liverpool, one of the finest pieces of design in modern Classic. 
4 The author deplored the recent alterations at the Sun Fire 
_ Office, Threadneedle Street. Recognising the difficulties the 
_ task of altering such a building présented, he considered it 
_ should have been accomplished with more regard for the work 
- of such an artist as Cockerell. The original work might have 
_ been left alone to speak for itself, and the additions designed 
_ in harmony with it ; but, as carried out, the whole of the pro- 
_ portions of the building had been altered. 
__ Another worthy monument of Cockerell’s skill and genius, 
_ the Taylor and Randolph buildings at Oxford, was won ina 
_ competition and carried out during the years 1841-46. This 
_ work bespeaks the artist and the scholar in every line, and pro- 
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claims the architect a consummate master of his craft. Though 
not a large building it has a quiet dignity which enables it to 
hold its own in a city renowned for its architectural monuments. 
It is the architect’s work at his very best. One feels the grace 
of its Greek refinement in proportion and in detail, the appro- 
priateness of its sculpture and carving, the judicious contrast of 
plain surface and richness of effect with all the wealth of know- 
ledge and skill, and yet that reticence of design which goes to 
make an architectural work of the highest merit. 

Two public buildings of the first importance left unfinished 
at the death of their architects were completed by Cockerell, 
viz. the FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, commenced by 
Basevi, and of which Cockerell completed the hall and stair- 
case, and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the noblest monument 
of the Classic revival in England, designed by the younger 
Elmes. Of the latter building, upon which Cockerell laboured 
for nearly seven years, the magnificent decorations of the great 
hall, the stateliness of the courts, the Doric beauty of the 
northern entrance hall, and the elegance of the circular 
concert-room on the first floor are all due to his genius. Sir 
James Picton describes the building as one of the greatest 
triumphs of art in modern times, and Fergusson speaks of it 
as the culminating and by far the most successful specimen of 
this style of art in England, and perhaps in Europe. 

The author referred to important competitions in which 
Cockerell unsuccessfully took part, and to his designs for the 
Royal Exchange and the Houses of Parliament. The latter, 
for all its merit, the author felt bound to admit failed to come 
within measurable distance of Sir Charles Barry’s magnificent 
structure, either in grasp of the subject or in plan or elevation. 
As regards the Royal Exchange, the successful competitor, Sir 
William Tite, considered it one of the most remarkable works 
of art in connection with architecture he had ever known. 
Tite and Cockerell carried out the London and Westminster 
Bank in the City in collaboration ; they were the only com- 
petitors for the work, and at Tite’s instance they agreed to actas 
joint architects, the arrangement being readily adopted by the 
directors. The exterior is marked by Cockerell’s hand, and its 
characteristic style has been followed in all the extensions of 
the bank. “ 

Besides being an accomplished architect and a brilliant 
draughtsman Cockereli was a learned archeologist and much 
of a sculptor. He drew the figure with remarkable power and 
expression ; he managed to grasp the broad monumental style 
of the great Greek age, as witness his design for the pediment 
of St. George’s Hall, described by Elmes as one of the finest 
compositions in sculpture ever executed in this country. Of 
the ornamental carving he designed, fine examples exist on the 
Taylor building at Oxford and on the Insurances Offices, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

The author then touched upon Cockerell’s literary labours, 
his discoveries in Greek archzology and his restorations of 
ancient Classic work. He was an authority on all matters per- 
taining to Greek art. To his energy we owe the discovery of 
the Egina and Bassz marbles, and a knowledge of the proper 
purpose and position of the colossal statues at the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum. 

Numerous honours were conferred upon him in his own 
country and abroad. He held the chair of architecture at the 
Royal Academy for seventeen years, was surveyor to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was the first to receive the royal gold medal for 
architecture and was the first architect President of the Insti- 
tute. He died in 1863, and- was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the fabric of which had been under his care for forty 
years. 

Mr. Brydon’s paper was illustrated by a large collection of 
photographs and drawings representative of Cockerell’s chief 
works. 

Dr. Alexander Murray, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Brydon for what the speaker called an appreciative sketch, 
said in the British Museum Professor Cockerell’s name was 
held in the very highest esteem. His efforts at Basse: and 
elsewhere enabled the Museum to take an important rank in 
the world in presenting a collection of Greek and Roman art, 
instead of a catalogue of Greek sculpture. 

Mr. H. H. Statham seconded the vote, which was supported 
by Professor W. M. Fawcett, Mr. R. Phené Spiers and the 
Chairman. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE Trustees and Director of the National Gallery announce 
that Lady Tate, in accordance with a wish expressed by 
Sir Henry Tate, has most generously purchased to offer as a 
gift to the nation the well-known picture, by the late Sir John 
Millais, P.R.A, of Zhe Boyhood of Raleigh, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1870. 
The two following pictures have been purchased for the 
National Gallery :— 
The Courtyard of the Coptic Patriarch’s House in Catro, by 
John F. Lewis, RK A. This is a small, highly-finisbed study for 
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the larger picture of the same subject exhibited at the Royal 
hGulemy a 1864. It was purchased at the sale of Mr. Alfred 


Harris’s collection in March, and is now placed in Room TL. 


of the National Gallery of British Art, Millbank. : 

A picture containing the portraits of an elderly man and his 
wife, of the Flemish school, of the end of the fifteenth or early 
in the sixteenth century. The figure of the man includes the 
hands, that of the woman shows the head and shoulders only, 
as she is placed behind her husband. This remarkable paint- 
ing was exhibited at the winter exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in 1879, and was then attributed to Quintin Matsys. It was 
much commented on and was by some considered to be a work 
of the German school. It is placed in the Flemish room, 
No. IV., of the National Gallery. 

A further transference of pictures of the more modern 
British schools has been made from Trafalgar Square’to the 
Tate Galleries at Millbank, thus allowing of the better exhibi- 
tion of the works of the older schools remaining in Trafalgar 
Square. The overcrowding of the Turner Room has been 
partly relieved, six of the finest works of his earlier time having 
been removed from Room XXII. into Room XXI., where they 
now occupy a wall to themselves. The screens have been 
taken away, and all the pictures in the British section are now 
hanging on the walls. Some pictures of the modern foreign 
schools have also been removed temporarily to the Tate 
Galleries. The extension of these galleries by Sir Henry Tate’s 
addition of ten rooms, thrown open to the public last year, has 
allowed of a rearrangement of the collection which is now in 
course of being carried out. The pictures transferred from 
Trafalgar Square are being arranged in Rooms L,, II. and IIL, 
to the left of the entrance. The Tate collection is being dis- 
posed more advantageously in Rooms IV. and V. than when 


they were crowded into one room, and the pictures presented | 


by Mr. Watts, R.A., are all hung together in one large room. 
The whole suite of rooms to ‘the right of the entrance is 
reserved for the pictures purchased under the terms of the 
Chantrey bequest, three of the galleries being already filled. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE members’ annual dinner of this Society was held on 

. Wednesday evening last at the St James’s Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, W., Mr. T. W. L. Emden,*J.P., L.C.C., president, 
in the chair. 

Among those present were:—Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., 
the Rev. Dean Langton Geo. Vere, Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.S, Dr. Ward Cousins, Messrs. A. Jacob, 
Alfred. Roberts, J, Barron Ward, C. Wall, A. A. Hudson, 
Atherley Jones, Q.C., M.P., Edgar Farman, E. J. Naldrett, 
G. A. T. Middleton, W. T. Madge, Chas. Martin, A. K. 
Carlyon, J.P, W. E. Riley (supt. architect, L.C.C.), Goddard 
Clarke, J.P. (chairman, Building Act Committee, L.C.C.), J. S. 
Fletcher, J P. (deputy chairman, L.C.C.), J. W. Dunford, H. G. 
Gardner, W. A. Scott, T. G. Byrne, S. C. Arding, C. B. 
Arding, A. W. Roques, R. Cromwell Edwards, C. E. Jackson, 
J. Stovell, W. Beck, Silvanus Trevail, J.P. (vice-president), 
G. P. Smedley, W. H. Lascelles, Bernard Strauss, Alfred 
Stoner, B. R. Tucker, H. Champness, Geo, E. Bond, C. E. 
Skinner, G. H. Seavey, C. Day, J. Hines, E. J. Hammond, 


J. R. Featherby, J.P., D. L.. Fulton, G. Gard Pye, R. F. 


Vallance, T. G. Price, E. J. Strevens, Strevens, Newton, 
P. Condy, E. H. Dring, A. R. G. Fenning, H. G. Quartermain, 
Ellis Marsland (hon sec.), O. Marsland, Walter C Williams, 
S. Marsland, Geo. Adams, A. J. M. Drysdale, F. W. Macey, 
J. Bartlett, T. Marcus Houghton, J C. Jackson, A. Quarter- 
main, E. J. Hamilton (past president), J. R. Manning, C. 
Haslett, Rev. A. Mercer, M.A., Messrs. P, Zimmermann, W. 
Leck, H. W. Dobb, Henry, Moule, W. Cooper, S. Roper, 
Leslie, Lieut.-Col. F. S, Leslie, R.E. (vice-president), A. H. 
Stoner, and Mr. McArthur Butler (secretary). aa 
_ The President proposed the toast of “ The Queen,” which 
was received with enthusiasm, together with musical honours. 
The President proposed the toast of “The Houses of Par- 
liament,” coupled with the name of Mr Atherley Jones, Q.C., 
M.P. The Houses of Parliament, the speaker said, preferred 
short speeches, and he proposed to follow their example in that 
respect. They knew that if Parliament debated long or shortly 
they debated tor the benefit of the Empire. Their modes of 
government were unequalled, and no Brit’sher could find better 
examples of legislators than were to be found in both Houses. 
Mr. Atherley Jones, in responding, said it was always an 
honour for the humblest member of the House of Commons 
to reply to the toast of the Houses of Parliament. The Society: 
of Architects had not much reason to be proud of the House of 
Commons, because the measure which that body had pro- 
moted had not been passed. 
members’. Bills depended upon chances, and some evil fate 
had prevented the passage of the Architects’ Registration Bill, 
The Government had a monopoly of the time of the House at 
the beginning of the session, which it devoted generally to the 


passing of ostentatious measures to secure public opinion, Th 


If Vandyke’s women are dignified and lofty it is his d 


The fortune of all private. 


_and intellectual, it was the effect of the costume, for he wa 


Society of Architects’ Bill would meet with considera 
opposition because such registration was by many me 
deemed unnecessary. The best course to be pursued wou. 
to submit the Bill to a Select Committee, and that commit 
should take the evidence of all persons who addressed it 
maintaining the efficiency of the profession, thereby riddin 
Bill of all objectionable features. The measure had re 
great object in view, as it wished to serve the interests Xe) 
public at large. a amare ecb) 
Mr. J. R. Manning, who proposed “ The Clergy,” said 
one time the members of the Church were rivals t 
architects, but now the clergy became their clients rather 
their competitors. ; a * 
The Rev. Dean Langton Geo. Vere, who responded, sa 
the clergy always tried its best, no matter to what denomin: 
tion they might belong, or in times of peace or war. ‘Hi 
hoped the Society of Architects would do much to reviv 
ecclesiastical architecture. Te Oe eee 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail proposed,‘ The London Authoriti 
and placed the City Corporation of London first because it 1 
an older body than Parliament itself. The City seemed as 
governed as the outside portions of London, and they woul 
sorry, he said, to see the Corporation dissolved or disestabli 
After the City and Corporation came the London Coun 
Council, who were looked upon as an important body, ar 
much was expected from them. Parliament, however, wou. 
not be generous towards them, and throttled’ many of the sug-: 
gestions they brought forward. London had not one decent 
street compared to some other continental towns, although the: 
Metropolis boasted many capable men ; this was due mostly t 
the land tenure system which existed. London was a hug 
city of mediocrity, and there were greater possibilities o 
provement in building than in any foreign capital by the 
betterment scheme.. ei Fees 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher (deputy chairman London C 
Council), who responded, said there was not a harder work 
body in the world than the London County Council. They 
much towards the beautification of the Metropolis, and he 
would endeavour to make the new street they had underta 
not only worthy of London, but the most beautiful and healthi 
in the world. ee Ba cee 
Sir Wyke Bayliss proposed “ The Society of Architect 
Architecture.” The speaker said to call upon him for s 
toast was like inviting a lover to sing the praises of his mis 
There was scarcely a cathedral on the Continent that he 
not so often drawn but that he could paint it from memory, an 
if necessary rebuild it if it was destroyed, All the eleme 
in which science moved and the forces of nature were ada 
by the architect for his work. He drank therefore to a 
tecture, pd eee Sip 
The President responded, and said that if they did not 
ceed in beautifying London, they could always be assured 
the expert had tried to do his duty in that respect. Lo 
was a congregation of cities, and this prevented any con 
tive idea being carried out through any great portion 
Metropolis. But the more interesting subject to all and 
public was the placing of architects in a ‘position whe 
could be looked up to as professional men. In foreign: 
an architect was practically a Government servant ; he had 3 
only to pass an examination,.but he was bound to ‘prove 
capabilities. The Society of Architects, although one of 
younger professional societies, recognised the importan 
such qualifications, and desired to accomplish that ‘end 
registration. It was not, he said, for their Society to stand 
the front and dictate, but if the older societies were not b 
enough to stand in the breach the Society of Architects wot 
stand there alone. =~ Ch Meas 
‘The toast of “The Visitors” followed; <7) = "aaa 
A musical programme was well appreciated betwe 
toasts. ; eR Poker: 


TESSERA. ae 
Reynolds as .a Costume Painter. 

ee eae Holbein and Vandyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds put 
stamp upon the times, or rather, like a true artist a 
philosopher, he took that aggregate impression which the t 
gave. Each has doubtless given his sitters a character ¢ 
own, but this is not our argument. Each has also mz 
sitters what the costume of the time contributed to mak 


he was dignified and lofty in all his compositions ; if they : 
also childish and trivial it is the accident of the costume, or 
was never either in his other pictures. If Reynolds’s sitt 
are all simple, earnest and ‘sober, it is because he was the a 
for he was so in all he touched ; if they are also stately, re 


so in his other conceptions. For instance, Lady St. A 
With her infant, lolling on a couch in a loose tumbled 
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' with her feet doubled under her, is sober and respectable- 
looking, in spite of dress and position. Mrs. Hope, in an 
enormous cabbage of a cap, with her hair over her eyes, is 
blowsy and vulgar in spite of Reynolds. The average costume 
of Sir Joshua was excessively beautiful. We go through a 
_ gallery of his portraits with feelings of intense satisfaction that 
_ there should have been a race of women who could dress so 
 decorously, so intellectually, and withal so becomingly. Nota 
bit of the costume appeals to any of the baser instincts. There 
3 is nothing to catch the vulgar or fix the vicious. . All is pure, 
noble, serene, benevolent. They seem as if they would care 
_ for nothing we could offer them if our deepest reverence were 
not with it. We stand before them like Satan before Eve, 
stupidly good,” ready to abjure all the fallacies of the 
ancients, all the maxims of the moderns; ready to eat our own 
_ words if they disapproved them, careless what may have been 

the name or fame, family or fortune of such lofty and lovely 
_ creatures-—yea, careless of their very beauty for the soul that 
_ shines through it. 


; 


Glazed Tiles for London Fagades. 


There are two methods by which a ceramic surface may be 

_ obtained in the facades of London houses ; first, by facing the 
_ structure with coloured bricks so disposed as to accentuate the 
_ architectural and constructive lines of the building, in the same 
-amanner that coloured brick and terra-cotta are used in the 
_ North Italian buildings of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the only difference being that the outside 
_ ‘surface of the bricks would be rendered soot-repelling by being 
_ glazed. The second method by which a soot-repelling ceramic 
surface may be given to our London facades is by covering 
_ them with porcelain tiles, architecturally disposed and ‘set in 
«cement ; and this method is already coming into very general 
use for giving a light-reflecting surface to the interior courts, 
the passages and the staircases of City offices. It is, more- 
over, one which has been used for centuries past in the East, 
especially in Persia and Scinde, on the grandest scale, with the 
_ ‘most magnificent architectural effect. Fergusson, in describing 
_ one of the earliest Persian buildings so decorated (the ruined 
_ mosque at Tabreez, built in the thirteenth century), speaks of 
this mode of decoration as follows :—‘‘In this mosque, the 
_ mode of decoration is what principally deserves attention ; the 
‘whole building, both externally and internally, being covered 
_ ‘by a perfect mosaic of glazed tiles of very brilliant colours, and 
_ wrought into the most intricate patterns, with all the elegance 
_ for which the Persians were in all ages remarkable. Europe 
_ possesses no specimen of any style of ornamentation comparable 
to this. The painted plaster of the Alhambra is infinitely 
_ anferior, and even the mosaic painted glass of our cathedrals is 
_.a very partial and incomplete ornament compared with the 
brilliancy of a design pervading the whole building and 
_ sentirely carried out in the same style.” Ispahan abounds with 
_ mosques on the largest scale, with colleges and caravanserais, 
_ the whole of which are covered, facades, domes, minarets and 
_ quadrangles, externally and internally, with these brilliant 
tiles. In summing up his account of Persian polychromatic 
' architecture, Mr, Fergusson observes that “The Persians 
-carried the mode of decoration to an extent never attempted in 
_-any other part of the world. This, too,” he remarks, “ consti- 
_ tutes its principal claim to interest in an artistic point of view, 
_ since it shows. how far polychromatic decoration may be used, 
_ both internally and externally, not only without any offence to 
_ good taste, but with the most complete success, in producing 
_ that beauty and splendour which is the aim of all architectural 
_ autterance.” 


Old English Church Building. 


- It is supposed by some that it had been the practice before 

_ the Reformation to divide parishes and build places of worship 
- «according to the increase of inhabitants. It is certain, however, 
“that there was no public provision for this, nor could there be 
.at the period in which Christianity was introduced among us. 


The cathedrals and larger monasteries were mostly founded ' 


and endowed by royal personages, either from an impulse of 


_ piety or as an atonement for acts of injustice and blood.) 


_*Powerful men were taught that in this manner they might 
sredeem the penance which they had incurred. 
“Edgar it is said, “‘ He that has ability may raise a church to the 

_ praise of God ; and if he has wherewithal let him give land to 
it, and allow ten young men, so that they may serve in it, and 

_ minister the daily service.” In like manner it was an act of 


_ atonement to repair a church. Motives of ambition as well as: 


of Bey and repentance induced men also to erect places of 
_ worship. — 
that he had five hides of his own land, a church, a kitchen, a 
_ ate, a bell-house, a seat and séveral offices in the king’s hall, 
_ then was he-thenceforth the Thane’s .right-worthy ;” and from 
. this usage, says Stavely, ‘“we,may observe that there is scarce 
| any village, town, or hamlet; but it still retains or anciently had 


2 some church or'chapel;there built by some chief proprietor in 
ae 


that place or circuit.” ’ 


In the laws of, 


It was a law or custom that “if a churl thrived so: 


Thus it was that those edifices were 
originally founded, so many of which still remain as the great 
ornaments of the country, and which were so distinguished for 
their beauty that in the old verse they are enumerated among 
the things for which England was remarkable—“ Anglia, 
mons, fons, pons, ecclesia, foemina, lana.” Provision for 
dividing parishes was not made when the churches were first 
built and the parishes originally constituted, because the future 
evil was not foreseen, nor were there in that stage of society 
any indications whereby it might be apprehended. Few 
generations escaped some scourge, either of war or of pestilence, 
by which the country was thinned from time to time ; consider- 
ing the frequency of these visitations, the violence with which 
the plague and the sweating sickness and the desperate 
desolation with which our civil wars were carried on, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the population of England in the 
days of Henry VIII. little, if at all, exceeded what it was at the 
Conquest. The few towns which increased in size increased 
slowly, and old towns are always well provided with churches, 
because no small part of the wealth which in those ages was 
acquired by trade was thus meritoriously bestowed. 


Roman Farm Buildings. 

On the subject of farm buildings it is difficult to gather 
much from the Roman writers, principally because they were 
complicated with the villa, which was, as its name implies, the 
country abode of the landlord. On this point Cato forgets his 
usual frugality, and recommends comfort approaching to luxury, 
with a view of attracting and retaining the residence of the pro- 
prietor. Columella is very elaborate on this subject. In the 
first piace, he is fastidious as to situation, both on the score of 
héalth and jocundity, and his only prudential maxim is that a 
villa should be situated at some distance from a high road, as 
otherwise all your idle acquaintance will be dropping in upon 
you, and will very much interrupt the business of the farm. 
In giving the plan of the villa he is very diffuse on the apart- 
ments of the proprietor, the winter apartments, the spring 
apartments, the summer apartments and the bath-rooms, and 
on their respective aspects. The pleasure grounds come im 
also for a specific notice ; but his directions for the “ Rustica ” 
—which includes the kitchen, the servants’ lodgings and the 
stables—and the “ Fructuaria,” which comprise the oil-cellar 
and press-room, wine cellar, hayloft, granary, &c., are less pre- 
cise and intelligible. Both Cato and Varro prescribe in general 
terms that the farm should not be too large for the villa, nor the 
villa for the farm, and point out the inconvenience of each 
excess, and both give instances of known parties by whom 
respectively each of these maxims has been transgressed, It is 
not, however, till we come to Palladio, in whose time tenant 
farming had become more usual, that we find any directions 
which are conformable to our notions of a farmhouse and 
buildings. He says that the buildings ought to be proportioned 
to the value of the farm, and that, in case they were burnt 
down, the extreme sum allotted to rebuild them ought not to 
exceed two years’ rent, a sum which in our climate would be 
very inadequate to fulfil our notions of improved agriculture. 


Foundation of Constantinople. 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an 
eternal monument of the glories of his reign, could employ in 
the prosecution of that great work the wealth, the labour and 
all that yet remained of the genius of obedient millions, Some 
estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with imperial 
liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, by the allowance 
of about 2,500,000/. for the construction of the walls, the 
porticoes and the aqueducts. The forests that overshadowed 
the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white 
marble in the little island of. Proconnesus, supplied an in- 
exhaustible stock of materials, ready to be conveyed by the 
convenience of a short water-carriage to the harbours of 
Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and artificers urged the 
conclusion of the work with incessant toil; but the impatience 
of Constantine soon discovered that, in the decline of the arts, 
the skill as well as numbers of his-architects bore a very 
unequal proportion to the greatness of his designs. The build- 
ings of the new city were executed by such artificers as the 
reign of Constantine could afford ; but they were decorated by 
the hands of the most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles 
and Alexander. To revive the genius of Phidias and Lysippus 
surpassed indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed to posterity 
were exposed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a 
despot. By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were 
despoiled of their most valuable ornaments. The trophies of 
memorable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most 
finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages and poets 
of ancient times contributed to the splendid triumph of Con 
stantinople, and gave occasion to the remark .of the historian 
Cedrenus, who observes, with. some enthusiasm, that nothing 
seemed wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 


those admirable monuments were intended to represent, |} 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ANOTHER case under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has been decided by the Lords Justices in the Court of 
Appeal, which casts additional light on the position of sub- 
contractors. 
the widow of a workman who was killed while engaged on 
new works for Messrs. Bowman & Co., in Liverpool. 
They employed the architect and supplied the materials, 
but, not having workmen of their own, they obtained them 
from a Mr, GARNER, who was the defendant and appellant 
in the case. Beyond receiving a halfpenny per hour on the 
men’s wages he had no part in the operations. The men 
worked under the direction of Messrs. BowMan’s foreman. 
The plaintiffs husband fell from a scaffolding and was 
killed. 
GARNER in the Liverpool County Court. He maintained 
he was not an “undertaker” under section 7 of the Act, 
which describes undertakers as persons undertaking the 
construction, repair or demolition of a building. The 
County Court judge took a contrary view of the liability, 
and made an award in favour of plaintiff. The defendant 
appealed. The Court of Appeal decided that Messrs. 
Bowman & Co. were the persons who had undertaken the 
erection of the building, which was erected on their land, 
according to the plans of their architect, and under their 
supervision. ‘The mere supplying of labour was not 
enough, according to their lordships, to constitute an under- 
taker. The decision of the County Court judge was there- 
fore reversed. 


WHEN the Avenue Theatre was first proposed it was 
considered that the building would be acquired for the 
enlargement of the Charing Cross station. Unusual 
expedition became necessary in order to complete the 
theatre. Several years have elapsed without any change, 
but the increase of traffic has made it indispensable that 
Charing Cross station must be enlarged and extended, 
although the outlay will exceed a million. This will not be 
considered remarkable when it is known that about 
558 trains enter and leave the station every day. In Villiers 
Street the whole of the property on the western side will 
have to be acquired. _Much of the property on the east 
side of Craven Street belongs to the railway company, and 
it will now be used for constructing two additional platforms 
for long-distance traffic. The two on the Villiers Street 
side will be for local traffic. Passengers by the South- 
Eastern and Londen, Chatham and Dover lines will be glad 
to have the improvements at Charing Cross carried out, but 
unless there is more regard given to punctuality in the 
passenger traffic a more commodious station will not put an 
end to the general grumbling which now prevails. 


An effort is being made in Ottawa to prevent the 
accumulation in future of such vast quantities of timber as 
were found there at the time of the fire. If the removal of 
lumber to a greater distance from the town is not possible, 
it is proposed that arrangements should be made for 
rendering the timber less dangerous. During the fire the 
wind carried blazing boards among buildings and set them in 
flames. Fortunately the part of Ottawa where the principal 
buildings are found escaped, but it is admitted that if the 
direction of the wind had changed they were likely to have 
been destroyed. If the timber stores had been controlled 
by hydrants there is little doubt the destruction would have 
reached nc more than insignificant dimensions. In Eng- 
land a provision of the kind is no less necessary. The 
London Building Act contains some enactments regarding 
the storing of timber and wood. But there is nothing said 
about having a supply of water in case of an outburst of 
fire, and timber-yards which existed prior to 1894 can con- 
tinue the old-fashioned and dangerous arrangements. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: FROM PLAYGROUND. SHOWING TOWER 
AND ROADWAY FROM DEAN'S YARD. 


LTHOUGH the western towers of Westminster Abbey 

are not in keeping with any other part of the build- 

ing, there can be no doubt they are accepted as the most 

- characteristic features of the Abbey. If a view of any of 
the original parts of the building from which the towers 


In PERCIVAL v. GARNER the plaintiff was. 
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if they would be able to recognise it. ~The majority of 
people do not perceive the differences between true . 
sham Gothic, and if any purist proposed the rem 

WREn’s towers there would be a general outcry agains 
vandalism. It is difficult to understand WrREN’s re 
to the original work. He was not a lover of “the Gothi 
manner of architecture,” and he was doubtful about the 
excellence of Medieval construction. His own repairs, he 
said, had made the Abbey “much stronger than the firs 
builders had left it.” The roof he described as con- 
structed according to ‘‘the bad Norman manner.” But in 
proposing the erection of western towers and a spire, 
he agreed that the work should be “of a style w 
the rest of the structure, which I would strictly adher 
to throughout the whole intention. To deviate from th 
old form would be to run intoa disagreeable mixture, whit 
no person of a good taste could relish.” He also said:— 
shall speedily prepare perfect draughts and models, such 
I conceive proper to agree with the original scheme of th 
architect, without any modern mixtures to show my o 
inventions.” WrREN could not, however, have derived 
details from the earlier masonry. The’ project for th 
erection of a spire was abandoned. WReEN did not witnes 
the completion of his towers, for he died in 1723. After 
wards the work was undertaken by his pupil HawksMoor, — 
and finally by JoHN James, the architect of the church of 
St. George, Hanover Square. The Dean of Westminster at 
the time was JosEPH WiLLcox. He caused many alterations — 
to be made in the environment of the Abbey. But he w 
most proud of his connection with the towers, ~Th 
appear on his monument, in a portrait which hangs on the 
Deanery walls, and in the view of the Abbey which was 
painted for him by Canaetti. He was buried under t 
southern of the two towers in a vault which he had espec 
ally constructed. The towers would not now be con 
sidered as remarkable for their height, although it is 225 fe 
but in the beginning of the century during the French w 
they were turned to account, and semaphores were erect 
on them which were visible for a long distance. . 


INSTITUTE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: THE LIBRARY. 


HOMECLOSF, ISLE OF WIGHT. sie ok 

“THIS residence is near Chilton Chine, on: the weste f 

coast of the island. It is built of local stone, with 
a vertical joint of Hygeian rock in the walls as a precaution 
against damp. The roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. 
The contractor was Mr. THomas JENKINS, of Newpo 
Isle of Wight, and the architect Mr. WiLLIAM C. STREE 
F.R.I.B.A., of 18 Walbrook, E.C. The cost was ab 
435001. a 


. IMPERIAL HOTEL,.HEREFORD. © peat 
HIS building is now in course of erection in Wi 
marsh Street, Hereford, for Messrs. SAMUEL ALLSOPE 
& Sons, and when completed will be principally used. 
market trade. The principal front from the ground to 
floor is being built of Portland stone. The timber frami 
is in Stettin oak, and the roofs are covered with Bro: 
tiles. The contractors for the general building work 
Messrs. W. Bowers & Co., while the pewtering,. plum 
decorating and electric lighting are being carried out by 
Mr. J. C. Vaucuan. Both are local contractors. 
architects are Mr. G. H. Gopsett, F.S.1., and Mr. R, 
Briccs, F.R.1.B.A. 


KING’S HEAD HOTEL, HEREFORD. Net : 
HIS hotel is in course of erection for Messrs. SAM 
ALLsopp & Sons. The external walls are built with 
2}-inch pressed local bricks in old English bond, and the 
roof is covered with green Westmoreland slates in diminish- 
ing courses. The stonework is executed in Port 
stone. . The principal features of the building are 
doorway in the angle to Broad Street and West Street, w 
circular oriel window above it, and the eayes cornice, whi 
has a projection of 2 feet 6 inches from the face of 
wall, ‘The contractors for the general work are Me 
W. P. Lewis & Co., while the pewtering, plumbing, 
decorating and electric lighting are being carried out. b 
Mr. J. C. VauGHan. Both are local contractors. The 
architect is Mr. G. H. GopseEt1, F.S.1. . | a. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—IV.* 

TWN a subsequent discussion of the interference of sound it 
A. will be shown by photographs that the residual sound at 
any one point in the room as it dies away passes through 
maxima and minima, in many cases beginning to rise in 
intensity immediately after the source has ceased ; and that 
these maxima and minima succeed each other in a far from 
simple manner as the interference system shifts. On_ this 
account it is quite impossible to use any of the numerous direct 
methods of measuring sound in experiments on reverberation. 
Or, rather, if such methods were used the results would be a 
mass of data extremely difficult to interpret. It was for this 
reason that attempts in this direction were abandoned early in 
the investigation, and the method already described adopted. 
In addition to the fact that this method only -is feasible, it has 
the advantage of making the measurements directly in terms of 
those units with which one is here concerned, the minimum 
audible intensity. It is now proposed to extend this method to 
the determination of the rate of decay of the average inten- 
sity of sound in the room, and to the determination of 
the intensity of the initial sound, and thence to the determina- 
tion of the mean free path between reflections—all in prepara- 
tion for the more exact solution of the problem. 


Intenaity of Sound 
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FIGURE 18.—DECAY OF SOUND IN THE LECTURE- 
ROOM OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY FROM 
AN INITIAL SOUND OF ONE, TWO, THREE AND 
FOUR ORGAN-PIPES, SHOWING ONLY THE LAST 
SECOND MAGNIFIED. 
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‘FIGURE 19.—DECAY OF SOUND IN THE LECTURE- 
. 


ROOM OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY AFTER 
THE CESSATION OF ONE ORGAN-PIPE, 


_ The first careful experiment on the absolute rate of decay 
was in the lecture-room of the Boston Public Library, a large 
room finished, with the exception of the platform, in material of 
very slight absorbing power—tile ceiling, plaster on tile walls 
and polished cement floor. The reverberation was very great, 
869 seconds. On the platform were placed four organ-pipes 
all of the same pitch, each on its own tank or wind supply, and 
having each its own electro-pneumatic valve. All the valves, 
however, were connected to one chronograph, key and battery, 
so that one, two, three or all the pipes might be started and 
stopped at once, and when less than four were in use any desired 
combination could be made. One pipe was sounded and the dura- 
tion of audibility of the residual sound determined—of course, as 
always in these experiments, by repeated observations.. The 
experiment was then made with two organ-pipes instead of 
One ; then with three pipes, and finally with four. The whole 
Series was then repeated, but beginning with a different pipe 
and combining different pipes for the two and three pipe sets. 
in this way the series was repeated four times, the combina- 


tons being so made that each pipe was given an equal weight 
in the determination of the duration of audibility of the residual 
Sound under the four different conditions. It is safe to assume 
that with experiments conducted in this manner the average 


initial intensities of the sound with one, two, three and four 
pipes were to each other as one, two, three and four. The. 
corresponding durations of audibility shall be called Z, 4, 4, 


and ¢,.. The following results were obtained :— 
7, = 8:69 seconds 7,—t,="45 second 
7,=9'14 ” t,t, = "67 ” 
7,=9 36 ” t,— 7, = '86 ” 
7,=9°55 ” 


It is first to be observed that the difference for one and two 
organ-pipes, 0°45, is, within two-hundredths of a second, halt 
that for one and four organ-pipes, 0°86... This suggests that the 
difference is proportional to the: logarithm of the initial 
intensity ; and further inspection shows that the intermediate 
result with three organ-pipes, 0°67, is even more nearly, in fact, 
well within a hundredth of. a second, proportional to the 
logarithm of three. This reinforces the very natural con- 
ception that, however much the residual sound at any one 
point in the room may fluctuate, passing through maxima and 
minima, the average intensity of sound in the room dies away 
logarithmically. Thus, if one plots the last part of the residual 
sound—that which remains after 8 seconds have elapsed—on 
the assumption merely that the intensity of the sound at any 
instant is proportional to the initial intensity, the result will be 
as shown in the adjacent diagram. The points at which the 
diminishing sound crosses the line of minimum audibility in the 
four cases are known, the corresponding ordinates of the other 
curves being multiples or sub-multiples in proportion to the 
initial intensity. The results are obviously logarithmic. 

_ Let Z, be the average intensity of the steady sound in the 
room when the single organ-pipe is sounding, z the intensity at 
any instant during the decay, say ¢ seconds after the pipe has 
o will at the rate of decay of the sound, and 
since the absorption of sound is proportional to the in-- 

. ai 
tensity, ey 


ceased, then 


Az, where A is the constant of proportionality. 


Ot Aah 


- 


log e7+C=Az4, 
a result that is in accord with the.above experiments. The- 
constant of integration C may be determined by the fact that 
when Z is zero z is equal to /, ; whence 
C=log « /,, and the above equation becomes 
log en = At, 


At the instant of minimum audibility ¢ is equal to 4, the whole- 
duration of the residual sound, and 7 is equal to 2’, as the 
intensity of the least audible sound will hereafter be denoted. 
Therefore— 


loge if = At, 
zZ 


This applied to the experiment with two, three and four pipes. 
gives similar equations of the form 
loge”/1 = 47, 
z 
where 7 is the number of organ-pipes in use. 
By the elimination of 7 from these equations by pairing 


the first with each of the others, 


log. 2 

A= = =]I° 
Rou, 1°54, 
log_3 

Aja Sa ms V6 25 
t3-%, 
log. 4 

Ae) ee EOL, 
“4-4, 


A (average) = 1°59, 
where 4 is the ratio between the rate of decay and the average 
intensity at any instant. 
It is possible also to determine the initial intensity, 7,, in 
terms of the minimum audible intensity 2’. 


£ 
loge, =Aft,, 


J, =7 loge—} AZ, =2’ log, —1(1'59 x 8°69) = 1,000,000 2”. 

With this value of the initial intensity it is possible to 

calculate the intensity z of the residual sound at any instant 
during the decay by the formula 

log, /,—log, ¢=A4, 

and the result when plotted is shown in the diagram, the unit 

of intensity being minimum audibility. 

A practical trial early in the year had shown that it would 

be impossible to use this lecture-room as an auditorium, and 
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the experiments described above, with some others, were in 
anticipation of changes ‘designed to remedy the difficulty. 
Hair felt, in considerable quantities, was placed on the rear 
wall. The experiments with the four organ- pipes were. then 
repeated and the following results were obtained :— 


Z, = 3'65 t,-—¢,=0'18,.A =3°79 
t, = 3°85 t,—¢,=031.,A = 3°54 
t,= 3°90 t,—t,=042. A= 329 
t,= 4°07 


A peer = 354 
I, = 420,000.2’, 

A few hights later the apparatus was moved down to hi 
attendant’s ‘reception-room near the main entrance—a small 
room, but similar in proportions to the lecture-room. Herea 
careful experiment extending over several nights was carried 
on, and it gave the following results :— 


Z,=4 01 t,-¢,20°19..A = 3°65 
4420 t,-—2,=0'28..A = 3°90 
3=4'29 t,-£,=037-.4 =375 
Z,= 4°38 ac ee, 


A average = 3°76 
I, = 3,800,000 2’. 


The first interest lies in an attempt to connect the rate of 
decay, obtained by means of the four organ-pipe experiments, 
with the absolute co-efficient of absorption of the walls, obtained 
by the experiments with the open and closed windows, and to 
this end recourse will be had to what shall here be called “the 
mean free, path between reflections.” The residual sound in 
its process of decay travels across the room from wall to wall, 
or ceiling, or floor, in.,all conceivable directions ; some paths 
are the whole length of the room, some even longer—from one 
‘corner to the opposite, but in the main the free path between 
reflections is less, becoming even infinitesimally small at an 
angle or a corner. Between the two or three hundred reflec- 
tions that occur during. its audibility the residual sound esta- 
blishes an average distance between reflections that depends 
merely on the dimensions of the room, and may be called “ its 
mean free path.” 

SOUL: 
ra Ley & 
open window units. 

Let s =surface. 

V = volume. 

A =rate of decay of the sound. 

v =velocity of sound, 342 metres per second at 20 degs. 
Centigrade. 

p=length of the mean free path between reflections. 


is the absorbing power of the room, measured in 


Whence 5 = the average number of reflections per second, 
and ~ being the fraction absorbed at each reflection, 


then will “= 4, 
Sp 


BRIN Ae ,, whenc e calcul h n 
and = HT gt ence may be calculated the mea 
free path, /. 

edeenaae 3 V A 5 z Pp - | 
Boston Public Library, lecture- 

room, bare : 2,140. 1°59.” 1,160 ,.8:69..2738 
Boston Public Library, lecture- 7 

room, with felt 2,440 °° 354601 100.3305 27835 
Boston Public eden attend- : 

ant’s room 63:8 ..23276 108° 4°01-12'27 


The length of the mean free path in the lecture-room, bare 
or draped, ought to be the same, for the felt was placed out 
from the wall at a distance imperceptibly small in comparison 
with the dimensions of the room; but 7°8 and 8'5 differ 
more than the experimental errors justify. Again, the attend- 
ant’s room had very nearly the same relative proportions as 
the lecture-room (about 2: 3:6), but each linear dimension 
reduced in the ratio 322: 1. The mean free path obviously 
should be in the same ratio; but when the mean free path in 
the attendant’s room, 2'27, is multiplied by 3°22, it gives 7°35, 
departing again from the other values 7'8 and ’g: 5, more than 
experimental errors justify. The explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that the initial intensity of the sound in the 
rooms for the determination of 7, was not the same, but had 
the values respectively 1,000,000 2’, 420,000 2’, and 3,800,000 z’. 
Since ¢, has. been ’ shown proportional to the logarithms of the: 
initial intensities, these three numbers, 7°8, 8°5 and 7°35, may 
be corrected in an obvious manner, and reduced to the com- 
parable values they would have had if the initial intensity had | 
been the same in all three cases. The results of this reduction 
are 7 8, 8:0 and 8:0, a satisfactory agreement. 

«ihe length of the mean free path is, therefore, as was to be. 
expected, proportional to the linear dimensions of the room, | 
and such a compatison is interesting. 


There is no more! 
qeasony. however, for.comparing! it with one dimension than a ) memorandum and articles of association to be sah 
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| very short duration, although it would have’ been long had 


| 


inquiry might be made are too irregular in shape to admit of © 


e 
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another. Moreover, most - rooms with regard to which ‘the. 
any one actual distance being taken as standard. Thus in 
semicircular room, still more in a horseshoe-shaped r 
as the common theatre, it is indeterminable what ‘should 
called the breadth or what the length. On account, therefo 
of the complicated nature of pyar ica conditions one is f 


volume, V;, the length of one side of : a cubical room of 


‘ 


same capacity. - ERS above data give as the ratio oF o 


value, 0°62. ; 
It now becomes possible to present the subject by ¢ 
analysis‘and free from approximations, but | before doing s 
is worth while to-review from this new da onteeg that | whi 
has already been done. ee 
It was obvious from the beginning, even in dediicrne’ 
hyperbolic law, that some account should be taken of the 
duction in the initial intensity of the sound as more and 
absorbing ‘material was brought into the room, even when 
source of sound remained unchanged. Thus each succee 
value ‘of the duration of the residual sound was less as | 
and more absorbing material was brought into the room, not 
merely because the. rate of decay was greater, but also because 
the initial intensity was less. Had the initial intensity in s 
way been kept up to the same value throughout the series t 
resulting curve would have been an exact hyperbola, 
was, however, the curve sloped a little more rapidly on: accou 
of the additional reduction in the duration arising from th 
reduction in initial intensity of the sound. At the time the 
was no way to make allowance for this. That it was a ver 
small error, however, is shown by the fact that the departu 
from the true hyperbola that were tabulated are so small. 
_ Turning now to the parameter, 4, it is evident that 
also was ‘an approximation, though a close one. In the fi: 
place, as just explained, the experimental curve of calibrati 
sloped a little more rapidly than the true hyperbola. a 
follows that the nearest hyperbola fitting the actual expe 
mental results was always of a little too small param 
Further, £ depended not merely on the uniformity of the in 
intensity during the calibration of the room, but also on 
absolute value of this intensity. Thus £= a¢,, and ¢, is in tt 
proportional to the logarithm of the initial intensity. The: 
fore, in order to fully define # we’must adopt some standa 
of initial intensity. For this purpose we shall hereafter tz 
as the standard condition in initial intensity, I= 1,000,000 2 
(Z= 10% 2’), where z’ is the minimum audible intensity, as” 
is the nearest round number to the average intensity prevailin 
during these experiments. If, therefore, during the precedi 
experiments the initial intensity was above the standar 
value deduced for would be a little high, if below standa 
little low, This variation of the parameter, £, would be 
ordinarily, for £ is proportional to the logarithm, not directly t 
the value of the initial intensity. Slight ordinarily, but 
always. Attention was first directed to its practical importa 
early in the whole investigation by an experiment in the dini 
room of the Memorial Hall—a very large room of 17,000 
metres capacity. During some ‘experiments in San 
Theatre the organ-pipe was moved across to the di 
room and an experiment begun. The reverberation © 


initial intensity been standard, for in rooms constrt 
similar materials the reverberation is approximately, proporti tio 
to the cube roots of the volumes. There was no opport 
carry the experiment further than to observe the fact 
duration was surprisingly short, for the frightened appea 
of the women from the sleeping- rooms at the top of the 
put an end to the experiment. Finally, & is a function 
merely of the volume, but also of the shape of the r 
is to say, of the mean free path, as has already been ex 

_ It was early recognised that with a constant source 


variations in size and construction, and that proper. 
should be made therefor. The above results called : 
attention to this, and point the way. In the following 
the more exact apalicis will be given and applied. — 


Baciety was-held on ‘eels evening at the doer 
41 Castle: Street, Liverpool. Mr. E. A. Ould (p 
occupied the chair, and among others present were ; 
Simpson, Messrs. P. Thicknesse, W. H. Hartley, Jul 
| Grayson, E. P. Hinde and A. Thornley. A discussi 
| place on the advisability of the Society becoming incorpo! 
A resolution was eventually passed that the incorporation 
proceeded with, and that the Council be instructed to dra 
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J 
a'general meeting. The report of the Council, read by Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson, showed that there were 134 members, 
as compared with 131 last year. The number of Fellows was 
Bid, Associates 47, students 14 and hon. members 19. The 
meetings during the session had been highly successful, and 
the discussions that followed the papers read had been very 
well sustained. It was the intention of the Council to continue 
these papers next session. Financially, the Society was ina 
better position now than ever. An encouraging report of the 
library was also read, showing that some very useful books had 
been and were being added. Thetreasurer’s report was a most 
satisfactory one, giving on the whole accounts a balance of 
1637. 7s.73@ The reports were adopted Nig 
_ Professor Simpson was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The Chairman, in stating the professor’s qualifications, 
said that he combined academical art with ornamental grace. 
The following officers were then elected :—Messrs. J. Woolfall 
and P. C. Thicknesse, vice-presidents ; Arnold Thornley and 
F. E. P. Edwards, hon. secs. ; James Dod, hon. treasurer ; 
J. W. Blakey, hon. librarian. A council was also elected. 
» In his closing address Mr. E. A, Ould dealt mainly with 
impressions he had received during a visit to Rome. He said 
that he was disappointed with Rome from a beautiful and 
architectural point of view. Before going he had ‘read some of 
the best books on Rome, but the fact was he observed people 
appeared to be afraid to tell the truth about this Italian capital ; 
they were afraid that if they did not endorse the pepular view 
they would be considered ignorant. There was very little 
architecture about Rome that was worth going to see, and the 
place was not so picturesque as London. Still, Rome alto- 
gether was great, fascinating and absorbing. He gave a 
glowing account of the famous Roman buildings, but did not 
always view them favourably as regarded their form and 
eauty. Speaking of St. Peter’s externally, he considered “it 
ferior to St. Paul’s, London. He advised them, however, to 
go to Rome, and he thought they would not be disappointed. 
[he interest of Rome, though, was purely human, the esthetical 
as merely incidental. ‘ 
» A hearty vote of thanks accorded to Mr. Ould for his able 
paper, and for his services as president during the past year, 
concluded the proceedings. 
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ART METAL-WORK.* 


FT seems necessary at the outset to make some apology or 
. explanation concerning the title of the subject we are to 
onsider this evening—‘“ art metal-work.” The phrase is only 
partly mine, the word “art” being originally placed in inverted 
commas, which considerably modifies what is not agreeable. 
We. do not hear of art woodwork or art stonework. Let 
us have art certainly, and metal-work by all means, but let 
each keep to its proper place, and like good neighbours they 
will be all the better friends.. There is often in an expression 
of this kind, unfortunately, a modicum of truth, or a slight 
indication of a suggestion of a truth that justifies existence, 
hich makes it so much the more difficult to treat. Added to 
s is the fact that the objectionable phrase has by custom 
ame to convey a certain idea, which thus becomes difficult to 
express in any other way, and, willy nilly, one is almost bound 
to fall back on it. ; 

__ Art work is not unfrequently “useless” as opposed to. use- 
ful, work, and it is more the latter than the former that I pro- 
pose to speak about. The aim of all good work, call it art or 
what we will, is in its relation to humanity—its usefulness or 
aselessness, and life being short and our capabilities limited, 
we have to make a choice as there is hardly time to consider 
both sides. ‘Quite frankly I confess that such an object as an 
ostrich egg in silver gilt setting with a cherub and any amount 
ot German sixteenth-century scrolliners does not interest me at 
all ecause its influence on men and women is nil, even when 
placed in a glass case in a museum—therefore I do not desire 
to waste time in talking about it. But, a piece of armour, or a 
drinking mug, or a coffer lock, a chalice or pastoral staff that 


\s beautifully made is of the greatest importance, because it is 
a necessary part of humanity in a way and. bears on human 
progress, 

Since thinking about the matter, I have tried to remember 
f the ancient Greeks talked about art metal-work, or if any 
author since in writing about the work of those. times referred 
‘0 it in that way, and I do not recall any one instance. Yet, 
4s we know, the Greeks were by no means backward. I have 
s€en modern metal bedsteads (we shall many of us rest in such 


‘O.night) with the word Birmingham writ on their brazen fore- 
ads, that beyond doubt would be referred to as “art metal- 
tk,” and I feel no less sure cf having seen (possibly only in 


‘Magination) an ancient Greek bedstead of bronze of beautiful 


’ ie read before the Applied Art 


Ts Section of the Society of 
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shape and workmanship that one would never dream of apply- 

ing the expression to, it would be sacrilegious ; to mention art 

in connection with it would be to imply that there were those 

who were not aware of the fact, which would be insufferable. 

Therefore it may be concluded that the more the word art is 

used the less art we’shall find. “ Quod erat demonstrandum.’’: 
Yet we may have heart of grace, and be sure it is quite 
possible that a bedstead may be made even in Birmingham 

(though this is a hard thing to say), even made of cast-iron and 

brass, and if only the right person with the right mind make it, 

it shall be good. Birmingham is nothing, the bedstead is 

nothing, and the metal, rare or common, is nothing, but the 

mind and hand of the maker is everything.. To the old sen- 

tence, ““There is a time for everything,” might be added, 

“There is a man for everything ”—and to havea good result. 
in metal or any other work it is necessary for the right person 

to do it under the right conditions. 

To begin then at the very beginning, it occurred to me that 
I might find something of interest concerning metal-work in 
Dr. Schliemann’s interesting account of his excavations m 
Mycenz and ‘ancient Troy. The work is of great antiquity, 
for in one place the doctor on opening a tomb makes a com- 
plaint that some gold cups must have been taken out: by a 
despoiler—at a time anterior to B.c. 486. But the dateiof the 
work itself has been guessed at 1,500 or 1,000 B.C., which seems 
a fairly remote time at which to commence. It happens that 
most of the things he discovered are of gold, the bronze and 
copper things were either oxidised beyond recognition, or had 
been spoiled through the action of the funeral fires. With few 
exceptions these things are of the most beautiful -design and 
workmanship, without any of the accuracy and precision so. 
much looked for in these days. But the point is that these 
gold cups and ornaments thus buried with their late owner 
were the things the people lived with—of everyday use. It 
was the metal-work of the moment, designed and made by. the 
artists and goldsmiths for quite practical purposes... In speak- 
ing of one gold cup which was offered as a prize in certain 
games, a contemporary poet spoke of it as being “ untouched 
by fire,” by which he made it clear that it was hammered metal 
and not cast, showing’ that he thought that:this point was the 
particular one to note. 

If we praise the gold-work of this very remote period, of 
which, naturally, not much remains, what shall we have left to 
say about the next period, when metal-work flourished exceed- 
ingly, and the Greeks in making the objects of everyday use 
reached a point in excellence of craftsmanship and beauty of 
design that has never been since attained? Of 'this period, 
which, roughly speaking, was about 400 BC, and in which 
bronze was the metal that was almost universally in use, our 
own British Museum has a very choice collection of examples— 
never much to be increased, probably, and therefore priceless. 
From the most delicate object to the most useful ; from the 
hand-mirror of the Greek beauty to the lamp, or the steelyard 
scale, the fire-basket or lamp-stand, all are in bronze, every- 
thing is carefully considered in design and execution. To call 
such work artistic, as we use the word, is inadequate’ The 
spirit that breathes in it is too high for anything short of 
religious fervour—and with the exception of the earliest form 
of Gothic, it may be doubted if even in the history of the 
Christian Church the human art which thus flourished in the 
heathen era was ever actuated by such high promptings. [If it 
were, one can only sadly note that the standard reached was so- 
much lower. 

Probably too little is known of the Greek people who did 
this work and their times for us to form an opinion as to how 
it was done, or the conditions that surrounded its production. 
A writer of the time in speaking of the celebrated shield that 
was made for one of the heroes, says that it was of bronze 
plates beaten on layers of bull’s hide—a description that 
occurs more than once, and points to the fact that the metal- 
workers were skilled in using the hammer. ‘ Well nailed” is. 
another favourite expression, and if for nail the word rivet is. 
substituted, a likely enough change, the. beaten sheet-work is. 
put more forcibly before us opposed to cast-work which would 
not require rivetting. Not that these things matter very muck, 
as we are not now seeking to learn the secret of the work sc 
much as to consider the spirit of it, and, if possible, to. become 
imbued with some small portion ourselves. Jus 

That religious enthusiasm would satisfactorily account for 
much is probable enough, but it is remarkable that the same 
feeling and high standard was carried into the objects of con- 
tinual domestic use—and even from a commercial point it is 
difficult to imagine how such objects could have been produced 
at a cost that made the average person able to buy them. With 
the bronzes of figures, busts, &c, the case was different, be- 
cause they were probably bought by the rich only as:a luxury, 
and their cost was: of less importance.. As a matter of interest 
these latter concern us less, their sculptural qualities. out- 
weighing those of the craftsman. 3 Hier ind 

The series of hand-mirrors form a_ subject that. should be 
treated alone, and at length, as they have - been. .by,.the 
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archeologists who have found in the elaborate figure groups 
with which they are ornamented material for many volumes. 
But there is an interest beyond that of mythology, and we 
wander round looking at one and another with admiration. 
Like other Greek bronze-work it is not quite easy to name the 


exact quality that compels this admiration ; only one does not 


find it in. other work. It is not the extraordinary fineness, or 
the conception of subject or the shape, or indeed, any one 
thing; but it is the perfection of the whole—the flawlessness, 
the almost superhuman completeness of the work that astounds. 
One notices that these mirrors are of a similar size in area, 
perhaps equal to such a hand-glass as the women of our own 
day use, but the comparison stops at the point of size. In 
shape they are circular, and the reflecting part, which was of 
polished metal—now quite corroded away—was protected by a 
flap or cover. It was on this cover that the wealth of the 
Greek metal-worker’s skill was lavished. Generally the 
decoration was by way of a figure or group of figures 
beaten up, sometimes on the cover itself, sometimes 
cut out and pinned on. The subjects chosen were from 
mythology, and often such as might be expected to have 
especial interest for women; as, for instance, Aphrodite 
and Eros. When not treated in relief the metal has been 
made flat, and the design incised in a clear and steady 
line that would now be the despair of one with a pencil in 
hand, and which shows a skill with the graver which is 
undeniably lost to the world. Inlay of silver and gold in the 
bronze, and possibly other means were used ; but principally 
the design was by means of a graved line, or beaten in relief. 
Some of these mirrors had elaborate handles, and were formed 
to stand upright, the round: mirror resting on a portion of its 
edge on the head of a beautiful little female figure, the whole 
perhaps 12 or 14 inches high. 

Another class of beautiful objects of this early Greek period 
are the bronze cistz or boxes, of which we possess several 
choice specimens. It is not clear what they were used for, 
though it would be a domestic purpose probably. They vary 
in shape and proportion, and are more generally upright, 
having a lid and feet. The shape may have been followed 
as offering an even surface for the exhibition of engraved 
decoration on the sides, whether or no they are so adorned, 
and the elaborate. designs of crowded figures—mythological 
incidents and so forth—are of much interest. The handles are 
often ingeniously contrived from the human figure: two nude 
men wrestling, for instance, finely modelled, give just the 
shape required to take hold of. To support the box there are 
in one case human feet, but more generally those of lions or 
animals decoratively treated. 

The implements of the bath gave a chance for treatment 
that the craftsman could not let slip, and in consequence we 
have some fine strigils in the British Museum—one, especially 
fine, has for handles a female figure of beautiful form and 
modelling. So beautiful, indeed, that one wonders that it 
could ever have been allowed to run the risk of use by its 
owner. . 
The tall lamp-stands must have been a very noticeable 
feature in the Greek house, and by the care bestowed on their 
making they were likely enough handed on in the family as the 
grandfather's clock is nowadays. About 4 feet high, they 
generally consisted of a delicately fluted column with circular 
moulded top and base. This column stood on a three-way 
foot, often consisting of three legs of animals, or shape 
approximating thereto, all modelled and finished in the 
most beautiful manner. At the top came a three-way arrange- 
ment of branching arms, on each of which a lamp might be 
hung, and surmounting the whole was not infrequently a bronze 
figure or group about 6 inches high. One of the best in our 
British Museum is a charming little bronze of a Greek woman 
dragging her unwilling son—evidently to bed. Probably the 
bringing out of the family lamp was the signal for the younger 
members to retire. . 

There is much more that we ought in duty to notice, but we 
certainly must not omit the very beautiful specimens of Greek 
armour. Being a fighting nation armour must have formed a 
very valuable asset in the property of each man, or of. the 
nation at large. But to think of an army clothed in metal- 
work of such wonderful make as we see in the British Museum 
is hardly credible. The idea of the armourer seems to have 
been to make a thin plate of metal that should fit closely and 
follow the entire contour. It really seems as if even in the 
important point of armour, where safety and protection are 
everything, the love of sculptural form came first, joy of metal- 
work next, and finally, and more or less casually, they remem- 
bered that it was a piece of armour. 

Thus_a greave for the. leg fitted on and protected the leg 
between ankle and knee.. It was a plate of thin bronze beaten 
into a shape, not after the manner of Medizval leg pieces, but 
following the muscular contour of the limb, it protected, not in 
the imitative way in which we should feel compelled to do it, 
but ‘choosing, selecting, refining the modelling until it became 
what only antique Greek modelling could become. So, with 
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-all the arts, it is not remarkable that their enthus 


/ there nothing but bronze hinges, or, even less than 


the large pieces protecting the front and back of the body, eact 
was treated in a sculptural way that is amazing. 

Of helmets there are several fine specimens, mostly of that 
conventional type that Athené is always represented with— 
having nose and cheek guards. It seems, on consideration, t 
be a much more perfect form for its purpose than the Italian 
Medizval helmet, which was more complicated, and as a for 
or convention, like so much other Greek work, it impres 
one as being the climax. There could be no better thing | 
on the same lines. ey Mii, 

Of weapons of attack and defence there are but few. — 
blades of the swords, being often of iron, have naturally di 
peared into little more than a blurred outline, though 
suffices to give one an idea of their general shape. _ 

One other phase of Greek metal-work claims attention, a 
that is the coins, especially of about the fourth to the sec 
century, B.c. The series cover a time from the earliest 
when a little drop of gold, without design, was used ; then 
stamp of elementary form was made, this developing under 
care of the sculptors until the coinage of the different repub. 
which I imagine every Greek city of importance to have be 
reached far above the highest point that the rest of the worl 
have ever attained to. As metal-work they came distin 
under the head of sculpture ; the metal-worker having but I 
hand in them, they were modelled in the first instance and t 
either moulds made for casting or dies for stamping. But h 
as before, all thought of workmanship or authorship is lost 
the all-engrossing appreciation of their extreme beauty. ; 

In the consideration of the ancient Greek metal-work 
other art generally one is conscious of having before one 
phase beginning and ending—complete in itself. That it was 
development from elsewhere we know, that it merged into th; 
of other nations later we know, but neither of these affect tl 
fact of our sense of completeness. It is unnecessary to co) 
to-day the mythological figure subjects, or the armour, or fen 
nine wearing ornaments or anything else, but the work stan 
as a great and abiding monument to a wonderful people. O 
the whole one feels that they were a peaceful nation of sm 
nature, of great refinement, while they had been unusu 
favoured in the qualities in their character that made 
feeling and poetry and craftsmanship. Such a phase w 
never probably occur in exactly the same way again, but 1 
no small thing for metal-workers to consider how much it m 
rest with them and their work to make or mark an epoch 

In the period following the one already glanced at it is le 
easy to find material, though not easy to say why. I 
referred to the other as the Greek period, we may with equ 
reason call this the Roman period of the world’s his 
although in both cases there were other phases of art conc 
with them. Finding so much to consider in the Greek p 
the following one suffers by contrast possibly, or it may bet 
it requires more closely looking into. But, at all events, o1 
does not feel able to find much metal-work material.  T. 
is, however, some really fine Roman silver-work—dishes, 
platters, &c.—that are not so noticeable for their shape, w 
is not much out of the ordinary, as for the way in which 
decoration has been added. In one case acircular dish, 
the centre plain and a border of 1 inch wide, has a desig: 
animals embossed and slightly outlined with a tool on the 
side in a skilful manner. This is more particularly referrec 
because the method of decoration seems especially suit 
silver, and it has the added merit of being only possibl 
worker of talent, the freedom of outline, sense of mode 
and the drawing generally requiring to be touched in | 
precision and knowledge. ee : 

The same method of work is to be seen on a larger 
the beautiful English sugar-bowls of the seventeenth cent 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. . 

In other objects in metal the Romans were fond of 
fine silver patterns in bronze and also niello-work. But i 
architecture that the Romans were chiefly intereste 
were great builders. And architecture, being the 


absorbed before it reached such a minor art as met 
supposed to be, except in so much as it was required 
purposes of their building, ornamental or otherwise, 
seems likely that owing to Classical architecture requ 

little assistance from metal-work there was much less 
in consequence. What was done was principally in br 
that metal being more in accord with classical feeling. 
difficult to imagine a pair of strap-iron hinges, such as" 
so freely used in the later Gothic period, on the 
panelled doors of one of the Roman. temples; one | 


of solid bronze at top and bottom of the door working 
sockets. : MMP 

‘Thus the metal-work would be entirely concealed a 
account whatever. Inside the temples were doubtle 
tripods and other objects which were required for 
purposes, but these things hardly appear to have 
‘thought and care that was bestowed on the stone or \ 
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; At the end of the time of the Greeks the Romans, being 
‘then a young and vigorous people, overcame them, and carry- 
ing off their. best artists to Rome, trusted there to found a 
school of art that should continue and rival what had gone 
_ before. We see now that the method adopted was fatal to a 
separate artistic existence. The Romans did, however, secure 
an important development, and in a measure completed the 
_ severe and thoughtful work of earlier times. In a smaller way 
perpendicular work of our own country was to thirteenth- 
century Gothic what Roman classic was to Greek classic. 
The next step, passing quickly from the classical work to 
_the Gothic, was a great leap and one that affects metal-work 
very much. We shall not follow it closely here, though it 
would be interesting enough. The two phases seem to be so 
_widely opposed that it is not easy to see how the Gothic could 
follow on the heels of the Classic in so short a space of time, a 
century or two only elapsing between the ending of the one 
and the commencement of the other. It has always appeared 
to me, without going deeply into the question, that it was only 
owing to the interruption of Byzantine art that there is any 
‘relation at all, and that otherwise and without it there would 
-have needed a perfect revolution or casting off of all previous 
ideas in passing from heathen to Christian art. As it was, the 
Byzantine merging process allowed of a smoother transition, 
“much of the old state of things being retained and added to 
_ the new. 
As a people the Byzantines seemed less concerned with 
“architecture and building than the decoration and beautifying 
of buildings, and thus perhaps is accounted for a revival in 
_what is called for convenience the minor arts, and amongst 
them metal-work, In Byzantium was founded that part of the 
Christian Church known as the Greek Church, which with a 
gorgeous ritual and pompous ceremonial still exists, and which 
if no other cause had arisen would have served as a great 
‘mcentive to the production of metal-work. Altar vessels in 
gold and silver reliquaries, rich jewels for the priests and pro- 
cessional crosses formed a field for the metal-worker, and laid 
the foundation of a class of ecclesiastical work that was in 
emand until the later Middle Ages. From the early Greek 
‘Church of Byzantine times to the Reformation in this country 
the Church was one of the great patrons of our craft, and the 
museums are full of the fine examples that were the result of 
this encouragement. It is strange that the Greek Church, 
which has spread comparatively little, has not progressed in 
uch matters, although it still follows the ritual, and has the 
same love of detail and ornament. Consequently the work is 
‘still on strictly primitive lines. However, progress was to be 
ade, and as Byzantine influences came westward, and finding 
rst a home in Italy, grew into the beautiful early Gothic form 
hat later, and when more developed, was to give such encourage- 
Ment to metal-work. From Byzantium to Italy, omitting 
Rome, where classical feeling was too strong for any other 
form to get much footing, from Italy still westward to France 
and England the wave of Gothic spread, growing and develop- 
Ig into varying styles until all the then civilised world was 
acted. From the severe and simple forms of what we find 
“in Italy, it grew into the gorgeous work that was done in 
_ France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and about the 
Same time in England. 
A am not sure how far Gothic architecture in Italy was 
associated with the enlarged use of forged ironwork, but in 
France and England the two things came at the same time. 
Notably in the hinges to the church doors, of which those on 
‘the great doors of Notre-Dame, in Paris, are probably the 
“Tichest examples in the world. So rich that they suggest an 
‘imitation in this hard material of the wealth of ornament that 
Overlaid the walls of the Christian mosques of Byzantium, and 
that in carved stonework covered the later Roman buildings. 
__ Hinges which grew from the plain knuckle to an iron band, 
clamping together the thick slabs of oak which formed the 
‘door, grew very elaborate as time advanced, and when car- 
‘pentry had improved, and the iron bands were no longer 
“necessary, they were retained as ornaments. At the outset 
si lstex to become very elaborate and ornamental, finally, 
in late Gothic times in our country becoming quite plain bands 


-again—hinges themselves offer a very good field of study and 
_ are an index of the varying phases of Gothic ironwork. 

_, _ Besides ecclesiastical, other influences were at work on 
behalf of the metal-workers’ craft—there were countries to be 
| won and much fighting to be done. The age of chivalry was 
_at the time of our Norman Conquestiin the pride of youth and 
tapidly developing. Upto that time much had been done in 
_the way of fine workmanship in swords and weapons, but that 
was of small account compared with the sheath-armour period 
that was to follow. At the time of the Conquest the principal 
part of armour was chain mail, either alone or over leather. 
A surtout from throat to knee of chain, a trusty helmet and 
‘Shield, was what was chiefly relied on, but this rapidly passed 
o the form of plate armour wonderfully shaped and made. 

i In considering the Medizval armour period, which, as 
Me as the worker in iron is concerned, has offered more 
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scope than any other, it is perhaps the Italian work that 
claims most attention. If the mantle of Greek art fell 
upon any people it must have been on the early Italians, 
for untii they dropped into evil ways and their imagina- 
tion ran riot in the time of the Later Renaissance, they 
led the world in matters of refinement of taste and crafts- 
manship. We admired in the Greek armour the wonderful 
way in which the armourer had, while basing his design on the 
human form, yet conventionalised it and adapted it to his 
purpose. With the Italian armour the human form was entirely 
ignored except as to a few leading lines. So far from the 
armourer thinking about the figure, it is obvious that he 
decided at the outset that he should consider the metal alone, 
producing from it the best defence to the body, and that point 
settled, making it as beautiful as might be. The protection 
against weapons was to consist of plates of metal—large when 
convenient and small and jointed where movement was wanted, 
that should cover the whole of the front of the body, and it 
was the great joy of the craftsman to suit his design to this 
purpose. We should remember that the metal-worker had no 
nicely-rolled sheets of even thickness to work from. He hada 
lump of iron which had to be first forged flat and thin and 
afterwards to be shaped, and if one realises this, the difficulties 
are increased enormously. 

The main thing that strikes one in Italian armour is its 
beautiful shape. Not only is a suit of armour beautiful in 
itself, but each part considered separately is no less so a most 
valuable quality. In the later period the metal-workers lost 
sight of this prime necessity, and hastening over the shape 
without sufficient thought, gave all their attention to enriching 
the surface. The result is that in all collections of armour 
there are some, as in the late exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, there was a helmet, Italian, sixteenth century 
(?), embossed, and enscrolled, and bedizened with gold veneer 
till one’s eye ached with looking at it, and all to adorn some- 
thing that was ill-considered at the outset. I have always been 
much impressed with the fact that the shape is of far more 
importance than the surface decoration. If a thing is of bad 
shape no amount of adornment will improve it—the finest 
suit of clothes will not hide the deformed body. 

The English Medizval armourers did not so adorn their 
armour, and often the surface effect of the wrought metal is far 
finer than the overlaid Italian work. That this super- 
adornment demanded clever workmanship is of course patent 
—the men who beat up these elaborate figure-subjects were 
doubtless men of considerable artistic training. Those who 
made the pistols with the intricate wheel-lock, and the wonder- 
ful rapiers and daggers were all men of great appreciation and 
much skill; at the same time they were often misled, their 
enthusiasm and the fashion of the times betrayed them from 
the paths of simplicity and severity which are ever those of the 
best work. The small and select exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club was a most valuable object-lesson to the metal- 
worker to be sparing with ornament, and to teach him that, 
provided the shape is entirely suited to the purpose, and is of 
beautiful form, nothing further in the way of ornament is 
needed. In that exhibition the eye and brain wearied with the 
elaborate figure compositions, and came to rest on a plain 
English helmet, absolutely devoid of ornament but of fine out- 
line, with the greatest possible relief and gratification. 

English Medieval armour one should go to the Tower to 
see. There is much to be learnt in the way of metal-work 
from it, and as in the other case, one wonders at the skill of 
the old craftsmen, a race now dead and completely passed 
away. Here we find that utility is almost the only considera- 
tion, and so far from having to make a criticism similar to the 
case of the Italian work, one feels at times that every other 
quality except utility has been omitted, with a result that there 
is often a little absence of beauty—a lack of perception of line 
which causes a feeling of disappointment. In short, without 
knowing very much about armour, one can often detect English 
work by a slight tendency to clumsiness. The lesson to be 
learnt is that we should avoid the danger on both hands and 
steer a middle course. One of William Blake’s original pro- 
verbs was “ Enough or too much,” a self-evident. truth that 
affords much scope for reflection. 

It seems from the metal-worker’s point of view that the end 
of the Medizval period concludes the important phases of 
metal-work that occurred in the world’s history, but in our own 
country there were one or two lesser phases that are of no little 
interest. One of these was the English silver-work of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which now we are able 
to look back on it as a whole we can see was characteristic and 
individual. While speaking of the Roman silver-work I men- 
tioned an English silver sugar basin in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—there are one or two there of varying design and 
workmanship. Beaten up by hammer they have a not elaborate 
shape—with lid and cast handles. The plain surface of the 
sides is broken up admirably in one case by a design of poppies 
—rendered in a way that is entirely suitable tothe metal. The 
date is about 1650. There is much other silver-work, the 
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earlier as a rule the plainer it is, and therefore the more to be 
admired. Inthe middle of the eighteenth century we were, 
like other nations, under the pseudo-Classic influence, and the 
fashion ranged between the delicate modellings of the Adams 
to the coarse acanthus leaves and fluting of the worst time of 
the Georges. Here, again, is an example of how fashion or 
phase operates on an art or craft. In the more delicate 
mouldings used at the Adams time, casting was the only way to 
reproduce them—they were cast solid and then minutely 
chased. On the other hand, the bold acanthus leaves were 
better rendered by bumping up in sheet from the back and then 
finishing from the front; and these two branches of metal- 
work, although one would hardly think it, would require quite 
different workmen, the one branch of work being so opposed to 
the other. In speaking of English silver, one cannot 
pass by the delightful tea and coffee sets that were 
so much in fashion at the latter part of the last century. 
These were known as boat-shaped, were of simple form and 
rarely ornamented with anything more than bands of lines. 
They were very English in feeling, and I much doubt if the 
shapes were not confined to our country; there is, at all 
events, something in their bearing that makes them dear to 

English people, and they are admirable pieces of metal-work. 
There was besides this, silver-work in our country during 
the last two centuries a very interesting and creditable phase 
of forged ironwork which resulted in many objects of domestic 
use—trivets, fire-dogs and backs, fire-irons, &c.—and on a 
larger scale the railings in front of houses and surrounding 
gardens, of which we shall see some photographs on the screen. 
It must not be thought that itwas in England only that 


such work was going on—this is referred to as being character-- 


istic and worthy of note. Spain was rich in metal-workers 
also, and some very fine and costly ironwork was produced 
there. In France, too, there was much metal-work being 
done, and in each case it is marked with the character of its 
time and country. 

One ought not to omit Germany, thee smithing and much 
other metal-work flourished, although, as a rule, German 
metal-work lacks that simplicity that one admires in other 
work. 

Now, as to our own time, what shall we say about it? We 
have been critical enough respecting past times and people, 
and the mote in their eye, but what about our own metal-work 
and our own eye’? The things we surround ourselves in our 
homes with, the grates and fenders, and fittings on doors, and 
gas chandeliers, and electric-light fittings, our knives, forks 
and spoons—will they ever be found in a museum, or will they 
be referred to lovingly. before learned societies, as is now the 
case in regard to the ancient works? The jewellery we 
wear, and which we see in the goldsmiths’ shops—our Crown 
jewels and regalia—the orders in gold and enamel that our 
nobles wear on State occasions—what can one say about all 
these things? I should like to be as kind to ourselves as 
possible, but I feel unable to speak in their favour 

And yet we might have good metal-work ; there are our 
iron bedsteads, and a hundred other objects that are open to 
good treatment, without being made too costly. The list would 

~be.a long one if we went through everything that we have 
around us that the metal-worker might improve. The truth is 
no list should be needed. The corrective should not be in the 
shape of by-laws and rules so much as a clean and wholesome 
desire springing up in the minds of the people at large for 
something better. There have been some signs of the grey 
before dawn latterly, and the keener appreciation of old furni- 
ture, for instance, is a sign of the right state of mind. This in 
time should become an appreciation of good work generally, 
and I should like to think of metal-work in particular. 

As | say, it would be idle to specify what things might be 
improved with advantage in metal-work, but it is not unreason- 
able to think that there may be a time to come when the hand 
and brain of the individual craftsman. shall not be of less con- 
cern than a good gas-engine, and when people will value work 
with personal thought and care in it. 

A line in one of the Psalms struck me with much force 
recently—it seemed to be so very apposite, whatever meaning 
a writer meant originally to attach to it— 


“The work of our hands—establish Thou aa” 


A Select Committee of the House of hagas: presided 
over by Lord Brougham, have sanctioned the proposal of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and Dovet Companies “for: the 
extension of Chating Cross station. Application on behalf of 
the owners of the Avenue Theatre for extra compensation on 
the basis of an existing settlement under trustees was declined. 
The proposal of the Strand Vestry to extend the footway 
over the Thames up to the Strand was met by saps ilar 


| Canterbury pilgrims used this and many others as shrines, 


and its people boast of great respectability. 


under the bridge, swelled and heaved the solid masonry in 


‘until we reach the foot of the sandhill, on which stand 


_down the side of the hills, and invariably on the southern 


found at them. pa 


| which is .a landmark in English history, having beer 


; ‘GUILDFORD ‘AND SGHEVONE©? 


UILDFORD, the county town of Surrey, famous for its si 
churches, charities and castle, is clean, quiet and pills 


King John kept his Easter revels here in 1199, and an 
extraordinary Christmas in 1201. Henry III., Queen Eleano 
Edward Il. and IIIL., the latter especially, the Christmases. 
1337, 1340 and 1347, also Edward IV. and Henry NI ‘ 
first Charter was granted to the. Corporation. in 1267._ 
Mayor’s ebony staff was presented by Queen Elizabeth, a si 
top bearing the following :—“ Feare God: Doe Justice oe 
thy Brother.” The “lions” of Guildford having been 
with in previous papers, precludes further mention of eit 
castle, church or town, save to say that the old bridge, after 
standing centuries, was destroyed in rather a peculiar mann 
this year. During a heavy rain the swollen waters of the 
carried away a quantity of timber from up-stream; this jam 


directions from the bridge. We walk along the river bank, tl 
hills surrounding it being in perfect freshness of spring foli 
ruins of the ancient church of St. Catherine; though not so o 
as its sister of St. Martha on the neighbouring ai it fal 
more picturesque. : 
Ruined and roofless though it be, denuded of its once. 
tracery, with crumbling buttresses at side, and its ai 
wrecked, the gaunt old walls stand out and recall to one’s m 
the days and customs now long since vanished, when 


this church stands in the “ Pilgrim’s Way.” ; 

From Farnham, in Hampshire, to Titsey, on the Keri 
borders, runs the Surrey portion of the so-called ‘ Way,” fort 
miles in length. ‘The track or path was always about half-we 


and this now wild and overgrown path dates further back 
the seven centuries, or say rather than the year 1170, w 
four knights set out to murder Thomas & Becket in t 
cathedral of Canterbury, for this had been a trunk road r01 
Sandwich, in Kent, to Cornwall’s tin producing countr 
traversed by those merchants and traders of Rome, and, é 
evidence of this, lumps of tin have been found re to the ol 
road 

Pilgrimages were both popular and profitable to the cle 
and laity; along the route sprang up chapels, such as 
Martha’s, St. Catherine’s and many others at which the fa 
could pray and give Fairs were held at fixed dates und 
paid license, and large bodies of pilgrims were always - 0b 


No one will now contend that all these pile nis: wen 
purely pious motives, nor that they were by any mean 
orderly crowd. They were not ; they were all compose ./¢ 
large proportion of noisy, quarrelsome, disorderly and immoré 
persons of both sexes, and deadly disease. was rife amon 
them. Lepers’ windows. are to be found in the churches 1 
standing all along the route, also hospitals, records of wh 
still exist—instance the old plague-house for pilgrims 
Cidersham. The path was always marked by yew trees 
can always be known, as they are much older than other, 
the county. And now for Loseley, up a road where th 
nearly meet, past the new mansion of Lord Sligo, thr 
gate and over some fields, and we are in the park ; on p 
lake to the mansion, the residence of Mr. W. Moor Mo 


same family since the time of the Conqueror, Banas b hm 
and female line of descent, 

- Domesday Book quotes Roger Montgomery hele! it 
son Roger forfeited it to the Earl of Gloucester. It. 3 
chased by Sir William More in the time of Henry VIII. 

Queen Elizabeth slept here in 1577, 1583, 1591. 

In 1692 Margaret, only surviving daughter and 
married Sir Thomas Molyneux, of Haughton, Lacie 
whom the present proprietor came. 

In the muniment-room an enormous colhnetiens of aut 
signatures, royal warrants and letters. from leading stat 
so far back as the Tudor and. Stuart periods still remai 
preserved, and many of the manuscripts have been print 

The grand old hall was built 1562, and the hi 
moulded ceiling: of the drawing-room is a very fin 
Wen aehe D is also a cornice with the inscription : 


Morus tarde Moriens 
Morum cito moriturum, a 


being a rebus of the More family. ; 
There is a carved chalk chimneypiece viel th 
More family. In this room are’ two small gilt cha 
cushions of which, tradition may were regairesetes och 
Elizabeth. 


eA paper by Mr. Charles Wheeler, ahd at “the | is 
members of the Upper Norwood Atheneum. © a 
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From the hall the principal staircase conducts to the apart- 
ments styled the king’s and queen’s bedchambers, the walls of 
which have some fine tapestry. King James slept here 1606, 
Prince’ Charles 1617. Pictures there are of Queen Anne 
‘Boleyn, by Holbein ; Sir Thos. More, the Lord Chancellor ; 

‘Sir W. More and wife, Sir Poyning More and Sir Thos. Moly- 
eux; who married one ofthe co-heiresses of the Mores ; 
Elizabeth, her sister, who died unmarried ; and lastly, Sir 
Moré Molyneux. In one end on the Staircase is a large 
allegorical picture of honourable and virtuous life, at the other, 
_ vice and depravity. 
.. We now leave the ancestral mansion of the’ Mores and 
‘Molyneux, continue our ramble across the path, pass out at the 
lodge gate, down a country lane, and emerge on_ the green of 
‘Compton, the village of the same name being some little distance 
‘further on, in which in the centre stands one of the most 
‘curious churches in the county. Of’the twenty-five parishes 
gn England which bear the name of Compton not one can 
compare with Compton in Surrey in simple rural beauty, 
with an antiquity so great that a church was here in Saxon 
times. 
« Domesday Book says :—In Godelming’s hundred Walter 
Fitz-Other holds Contone, of King Edward. There is a church 
_ valued at 8/7, then 62, now 9/. 
; The register dates from 1639. The churchwardens’ book, 
_ 419 daye of Marche, A.D. 1570.” 
A chancel with a vaulted roof, plain stone ribs, very low 
pitched, covers the sanctuary, and is pointed by a Norman 
arch with small pillars. We then go to a staircase on the 
south side, and outside the chancel isa chapel. On the same 
side there is also a piscina, an aumbrey and a lepers’ window. 
iM In the chapel above this is a piscina, also hagioscope, chancel, 
_and above the sanctuary is a screen of dark oak. 
___ There are two tombs in the north aisle and one brass in the 
mid aisle. 
_, The key is a very fine one. 
_ Next in order comes the chapel attached to the new burial- 
' ground at Compton, a work due largely to Mrs. George 
Frederick Watts, who in her publication, called “The Word in 
_ the Pattern,” says :—“ Built to the living memory of all who find 
rest near its walls and for the comfort and help of those for whom 
a ve sorrow of separation yet remains.” The story, as told on 
‘its walls, is that of the spiritual life, on the wing of which, in 
the passage between the mystery of birth and the mystery of 
death, material life is lifted to the glorious consciousness of its 
affinity with the infinite. 
I will take one instance only to convey to you an idea of 
_ how these terra-cotta allegories are worked out, that of the 
mets of truth, liberty, justice, unity and law: the law of the 
‘universe ; the old Scandinavian symbol of the boat, the sun 
and the moon ; unity of the universe ; theshell ; justice, with 
“its balances ; liberty ; the flying fish, free in both air and sea. 
_ The book is so interesting with its plates that it is difficult to 
_ extract any particular part more suitable than the above. The 
building was designed by -Mrs. Watts, and the whole of the 
work, brick, terra-cotta, wood and iron carried out by the 
villagers, and throughout its whole is symbolical and allegorical; 
_€ven into the iron hinges is wrought an old symbol, beautiful if 
translated by its accepted meaning in symbolism, the sail, as 
the breath of life, with the T (tau) cross for the mast. The 
ross for the mast, the cross of faith and key of eternal life, 
another link in the great chain of aspiration, forged only of 
those little concrete signs, but stretching down, far down, the 
ages from human heart to human heart for its comforting, 
Strengthening and uplifting Godward. 
__ We now leave Compton and its rural charms, ascend the 
‘Hog’s Back and having gained the summit obtain a view that 
for natural beauty is unsurpassed in the United Kingdom. 
mh 
ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 
AN architectural congress will be heldin London during the 
“i. weekbeginning June 18 under the patronage and manage- 
‘Ment of a committee consisting of presidents of the Institute and 
ose architectural societies. All architects and -persons 
interested in architecture are invited to attend the congress 
and to take part in the discussions on the papers read. A card 
of admission to meetings will be sent to any non-member of 
the Royal Institute on application to the secretary.’ The 
Meetings will be held in the meeting-room of the Institute. 
Admission to each visit will be by separate ticket, and all 
Siting tickets must be specially applied for. 
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~~. PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 


_ Monday, June 18, 8 P.M.—Reception by the Presidént — 


RIB.A. in the meeting room of the Institute, 9 Conduit 
bag W, 
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8.30 P.M (first meeting).—Presentation of the | 
Noyaligold medal. Owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
Tecipient, the Commendatore ‘Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of | 
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Roman Topography in the University of Rome, the medal will 
be received on his behalf by one of the secretaries of the 
Italian Embassy. 

Tuesday, 3 PM. (second meeting)—Paper: “The Official 
Control of Public Buildings,” by the President R.I.B.A. 
8.30 P.M.—Conversazione at Guildhall. . 

Wednesday, 11 A.M. (third meeting).—Papers: “The Col- 
laboration of the Architect, the Painter and the Sculptor,” by 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C B., R.A., and 
Mr. Roscoe Mullins. 3 P.M.—Visit to be arranged. 8 P.M. 
(fourth meeting).—Paper: ‘“ The Ideal City, Streets and Bridges, 
Public Monuments, Public Gardens and ‘Open Spaces,” by 
Mr. Halsey Ri¢ardo; the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

Thursday, 12.30 P.M.—Visit to be arranged. 3 P.M.—Visits 
to Stafford House and other large houses. 8 P.M. (fifth meeting).— 
Paper: “The Education of the Public in Architecture,” by 
Reginald Blomfield. 

Friday, 11 A M. (sixth meeting). Business meeting—Paper : 
“ Uniform By-laws,” by Lacy W. Ridge. Charles Hadfield, 
Sheffield, and A. E. Sawdzy, Leicester, to move the following 
resolutions :—1. That in the interests of architecture it is 
inexpedient that buildings of a municipal character be designed 
and erected by engineers or surveyors having no architectural 
training. 2, That as a matter of sound finance and in the 
interests of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties of the 
borough engineer and surveyor should not include work of.an 
architectural character. 3. That it is detrimental to, the inte- 
rests of the architectural profession that buildings of a muni- 
cipal character should be designed and erected by the borough 
engineer and surveyor. 3 P.M.—Visits to Messrs. Jas Powell 
& Sons’ Glass Works, Whitefriars, E.C., and Messrs. Holloway 
Bros.’ Works, Westminster. 7.30 P.M.—R.I.B.A. annual 
dinner, Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole. 

Saturday.— Visit to Greenwich. 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.| 


The War Office and James Stiff & Sons. 


S1R,—On Saturday, 12th inst., a statement appeared in the 
Times newspaper to the effect that we had been removed from 
the list of contractors to the War Office for offences under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, 

We enclose a copy of a paragraph which appeared in the 
Times on Friday, 18th inst., contradicting their former 
incorrect report :— 


“WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


“ In reference to the report of the proceedings of the select 
committee on War Office contracts which appeared in our 
issue of the 12th inst. we are requested by Messrs. Stiff & Son 
to state that they were not struck off the list of War Office 
contractors for offences under the Corrupt Practices Act. The 
evidence appears to show that a young member of the firm 
went to Woolwich and looked at some stores that were under 
inspection and had been rejected. In the course of his visit he 
offered small gratuities to the foreman and viewer, which, he 
said, he did for assistance they rendered him, and in ignorance, 
as he thought it was in the ordinary course of business, when 
people had done a service, to give them a little remuneration. 
The witness, Mr. Major, who was under examination, stated 
this act was held to be sufficient to justify a suspension, but it 
was only a suspension for twelve months, because it was known 
that Messrs. Stiff & Son were a very respectable firm who had 
done a great deal of good work. We regret any injustice we 
may have done Messrs. Stiff & Son.” 

We may add that out of nearly 7,000/. worth of work 
executed for the War Office during the last six months, less 
than 10/. worth hds been rejected, these small rejections being 
partly due to damage sustained by the goods in transit from 
our works to Woolwich. 

A few articles were, however, rejected, principally because 
the weight and size were not quite correct. These articles 
formed the first delivery on account of contracts now in hand, 
and our representative spent nearly an hour at Woolwich in 
ascertaining very accurately the exact requirements of the 
War Office. : i 

On leaving he innocently offered the foreman and workman 
who had assisted him small gratuities. 

The War Office have a stringent rule that no employé of 
theirs is to receive a gratuity on any account whatever, and to 
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mark their displeasure at this breach of their rules, they have 
suspended us from their list of contractors for one year. | 

In view of the partial‘and incorrect accounts which have 
appeared in various papers, we venture to ask you to insert 
this complete statement of the facts.—We are, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Jas. StirF & SONS, 


The Bridge Accident at the Paris Exhibition. 
S1r,—An impression appears to be gaining ground that the 
metal used in the construction of the bridge which recently 
collapsed at the Paris Exhibition was “‘ Expanded Metal.” We 
shall be much obliged if you will afford us the opportunity of 
stating that no “‘ Expanded Metal” was used in the construc- 
tion of that bridge, and the structure was not erected on our 
system. This will be seen from an article that appears in the 
Builder and La Revue Technique this week, in which it is 
stated that light metal rods were inserted in the concrete. As 
the impression created by the descriptions published in the 
daily press is likely to do harm to this company, we shall be 
obliged if you will insert this letter—Yours faithfully, 
The Expanded Metal Company, Limited. 
Gilbert Davenport, Secretary. 
39 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. : 
May 17, 1900. 
[The article in Zhe Architect of May 4 on this subject will 
fully prove the justice of Mr. Davenport’s contention.—ED. ] 


London Street Paving. 


S1r,—Mr. D. J. Ross, the City engireer, has submitted a 
report to the Corporation on the subject of the comparative 
durability of wood and asphalte pavings, and has given his 
opinion that asphalte laid down in streets where there is heavy 
traffic has stood for terms varying from seventeen to thirty 
years, while wood paving only stands about seven years. I 
have been studying the various materials and systems of street 
paving ever since asphalte and wood have been introduced in 
London, and find Mr. Ross has entirely ignored the cost of 
patching up the asphalte during the periods he mentions. I 
also find that the cost of repairing, including the first cost of 
laying the asphalte, probably amounts to more than it would 
cost to pave a roadway with wood three times. So that 
ultimately there is very little difference in cost between the two 
materials, As a paving for a town such as London, there is no 
doubt that wood has many great advantages over asphalte, 
insomuch as it is a warmer and more genial material, less noisy 
and not so slippery. 

Of course wood paving has many disadvantages at present 
on account of the imperfect systems under which the blocks 
are laid, as after a short time it goes into holes and the street 
becomes very uneven, and through this unevenness wears out 
much quicker. Also the concrete beneath prevents the water 
and other impurities from running into the ground, and it 
becomes stagnant under the wood, the effect of this being to 
rot the blocks; and, in addition, the odour after rain or a 
summer shower is very unpleasant. All these imperfections 
have now been overcome by a new invention called Jetley’s 
patent wood structure. This ingenious invention will alter the 
entire wood paving system, and I.am convinced will settle this 
most difficult question. Under this system the wood blocks 
are compressed and combined very powerfully together by 
machinery, and in such a manner that no block can afterwards 
move, and it is brought ready made to the street which is to be 
laid in slabs 4 feet 6 inches long by 12 inches wide, and when 
the roadway is completed it forms an homogeneous structure 
from curb to curb, so powerful that no block can move, and 
consequently will remain perfectly level. 

The blocks are laid without any concrete foundation under ; 
therefore all water and impurities can run through into the ground. 
The roadway when worn down by fair wear and tear can, with very 
little cost in time and labour, be turned over, and the slabs will 
present a level surface, and the roadway is practically renewed, 
and will last the same number of years. Another advantage 
is that by laying the: roadway with this structure it takes only 
as many days as weeks are now required under the present 
system. This in itselfis a great consideration, great annoyance 
being continually caused by the traffic being blocked for such 
long periods as it is now. Carlos Place, in Grosvenor 
Square, was the first trial given this paving. It has now been 
aid going on for three years ; there is no concrete foundation 
under it, and it is as level as if laid yesterday. But even since 
then great improvements have been made in the pavement, 
and I have no doubt that very shortly it will be universally 
adopted.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

. FRANK A. WHITSON. 

259 High Road, Leyton, Essex : 

May 21, 1900, 


| building houses for artisans has so far’ progressed fea 


ae 


Disfigurement of Provincial Streets. 


S1r,—Might I be allowed to take upa small amount of your 
valuable space to raise an emphatic protest against the dis 
figurement of our streets in the leading towns of our country 
Liverpool streets (as is the case with all provincial towns mor 
or less) contain some specimens of architectural beauty, but th: 
whole effect is ruined by the hideous nightmare of poles a 
wires for the electric trams. I notice that Manchester a 
Birmingham are about to follow Liverpool’s bad examp 
May London be spared. Another and far more serious po 
is that in many cases the streets are not sufficiently wide 
Take, for example, Renshaw Street, Liverpool ; it is positivel 
dangerous. If you desire to call in the street, your carria 
cab or cart has to shift round the first corner ; in some plac 
the cars pass within about 20 inches of the pavement. . 
writer himself, talking to a friend, stepped. off the. ker 
escape a workman with a ladder and was pulled back in 
to miss being crushed by the passing car. Is there no reg 
tion by the Board of Trade as to the distance between car 
pavement? Cannot the wires be placed underground? Trust 
that you will pardon my taking up your space.—I am yours, & 


Chester: May 23, 1909. 


GENERAL. 


Sir L. Alma-Tadema will open to-morrow (Saturday) 1 
annual Southwark and Lambeth Free Picture Exhibition, wh 


will be held at the Borough Polytechnic Institute. 


belonging to the city of Paris, and for some time member 0 
Municipal Council, died a few days ago. “Si 


The Eighty-sixth Exhibition of Pictures by Briti 
and Foreign Artists, held at the French Gallery, was opene 
on Monday last. =: 


Lord Masham yesterday laid the foundation-stone o: 
Cartwright Memorial Hall in Manningham Park, Bradfo 
which is to be erected from the designs of Messrs. Simps 
& Allen, of London. The original estimate which was prepared 
a year ago was 37,073/., but owing to advance in prices 
cost will be about 55,000/, The greater part of the money v¥ 
be provided by Lord Masham. ri 


Excavations have been commenced at the ancient 
near Sockburn Hall, where lived Sir John Conyers, the lege 
ary hero who killed the great “worm” or dragon whi 
devastated the district. : 2 


The London County Council have accepted the ten 
of Messrs. Mowlem & Co. to construct for 92,680/. two 
tional outfall sewers between the Abbey Mills pumping stat 
and the Barking outfall. Li 


Mr. F. Richardson has been appointed assistant surveye 
of Aston, ata salary of 100/, a year. The vacancy was create 
by the promotion of Mr. Jack, on the appoitment of M 
Richardson to the surveyorship of Handsworth. Mr. 
Richardson is a brother of Mr. H. Richardson, Rr 


Mir. Percy Robinson, of Leeds, has been appointed arc 
tect for the new Mission Church in the Cardigan Fields dis 
of the city. a: 


Miss Mamie Hale, of Columbia, has been. selected 
the architect by the board of managers for the State asylu 
Kansas, and will have entire charge of the important 
from the beginning to its completion. | Pera as 


Professor Despradelle, of the Massachusetts Insti 
Technology, has been granted a first medal by the jury 0 
Paris Salon for his design of a monument “ dedicated to 1 
glory of the American nation.” . ee ae oe 


M. Ravaisson Mollien, the eminent French archaeologist, — 
passed away at Paris last week. He was appointed curator oF 
antiquities at the Louvre in 1870. tee. 

The British Pavilion in the Rue des Nations at the | 
Exhibition was opened officially by the French Preside 
Wednesday. ie vey el ee 

The Keighley Municipal Council have applied 
powers to borrow 45,000/. for purposes of electric ligh 


10,300/. for municipal offices and 8,565/. for street im 
ments. There is no opposition. iyi 


The first experiment of the Brighton ‘Town: Counc 
announced that’ the first block of houses will be 
occupation on quarter day. The rent will be 75. 6d. a 
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A man of remarkable versatility passed away from this 
As he was 
born in 1820 he was in his eightieth year, and until a year or 
so ago he was able to give attention to the numerous interests 
of which he had charge. Like several men who have shown 
he began 
He was a pupil of ALEXANDER 
‘GoRDON, some of whose formulz for the strength of beams 
and columns are still employed in offices throughout the 

In his twenty-first year he was sent to the West 
Indies to superintend the erection of a lighthouse from his 
master’s designs, and three or four years afterwards he went 
: On his return to 
England he was in time to take part in what was one of the 
greatest engineering revolutions. RosErt STEPHENSON had 
undertaken to cross the Menai Strait by means of a 
It was necessary to have a staff at the 
works instead of at Westminster, and GrorcE GROVE 
was fortunate in being employed as an assistant. 
His general activity recommended him for appointment as 
at a time when the 
From the ex- 
perience he attained he was considered to be eligible for 
the secretaryship of the company that was created for the 
In his new office he 
recognised the opportunities that were presented for the 
A trained business man, he brought 
to the new organisation qualities which were not common 
to popularise high-class 
music, an innovation which was not acceptable to all 
and with the aid of Herr 
performers were created and concerts given alto- 
gether unlike any hitherto known in England. He was 
not a practised musician, but he had the skill to recognise 
that a piece of music was an example of construction, and 
principles 
Comments on pieces 
were usually intended for a few amateurs, and were expressed 


life on Monday evening in Sir GrorcE Grove. 


capacity for undertaking a diversity of business, 
life as a civil engineer, 


world. 


to Bermuda for a similar purpose. 


tubular bridge. 


secretary to the Society of Arts in 1849, 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was on the tapis. 


erection of the Sydenham palace. 
promotion of music. 


in musical societies. He wished 
musical amateurs of the time, 
Manns, 


he applied his engineering skill to elucidate the 
which were to be observed in it. 


i a species of jargon which to a 


scientific mind was 
ridiculous. Mr. Groves’s 


programmes appealed to common 


sense people, and revealed to them that it was not necessary 


to soar beyond the earth in order to enjoy music thoroughly. 
When the Royal College of Music was founded in 1882 
general opinion pointed to his fitness for the directorship, 
ind during the dozen years he held office he worked 
wonders, Another good work on which he left his mark 
vas his promotion of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He 
las therefore many claims to remembrance, but especially 
or proving that training in constructive science is an 
\dmirable preparation for work of an xsthetic kind. 


nae 

_ ALtHovGH Portsmouth is likely to have many opportuni- 
\€s for commemorating incidents in the South African war, 
‘48 no less desirous to have on record means of showing 
tat the town had also occasions for celebrations in former 
€ars. Subscriptions are now being sought for the erection 
f tablets on several places which have more than local 
iterest. The first is the old Landport Gate, through which 
lost of the kings and queens of England have passed. 
nother is the Sallyport, along which many heroes have 
assed on their way to naval triumphs, The George Hotel, 
‘which Netson lived during his last days in England, 
ad which he left on September 14, 1805, in order to pro- 
ted to Trafalgar, is also to bear a tablet. Readers of the 
\UMAS cycle of novels, in which D’ARTAGNAN is the hero, 
‘Il be interested to learn that the house in which the Duke 
| BuckincHam was assassinated by Joun FEtton will like- 


/uses which visitors will like to see are those of Lord 
,¥SON, Admiral Howe and other celebrities of the ocean. 


mpé tition among the students of the 


ats | 


local School of Art. 
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It would be a great advantage if many of the other historic 
towns of England were able to follow the example of the 
Portsmouth people. 


SOME archeologists who have visited the lecture-room 
of the Royal Academy have expressed surprise to see a 
design for the Great Seal among the sculpture. Owing to 
its importance, it is commonly supposed that the seal is of 
great age. But they are subject to wear and’tear like other 
objects, and their average duration is about twenty years, 
During the present reign great seals had to be produced in 
1838, 1860 and in 1878, the last being still in use. In 
order to spare it as much as possible wafers have been used 
instead of an impression from it in wax. It was therefore 
necessary to have a new one executed, and the commission 
was given to Mr. De Saves. The cost will be 4002, which 
considered a low price, for the work is extremely difficult. 
The seal of 1878 cost 513/, and in 1860 the cost was 4132, 
The Great Seal is an ancient institution, and it has been 
stated that in the abbey of St. Denis there were charters 
of Orra and ETHELWwuLr bearing seals representing their 
portraits. One of Epcar’s is a bust in profile. But after 
the Conquest seals became more generally used. From 
Wi114M the kings are represented on one side of the seal 
on horseback, the face turned to the right, except that of 
CHARLES I., which is to the left—a difference that was 
considered as an omen. Epwarp IV. is the first king who 
wears the close crown. EpwaRD THE CoNnFESSOR, 
Henry I. and Henry IL, contrary to the usual custom, 
are represented as seated, and hold the sword and dove. 
The Great Seal was, according to Du Cancg, usually worn 
by the Chancellor on his left side. 


THE important question “What is a house?” received 
further elucidation in the House of Lords on Monday, 
when judgment was delivered in the case GRANT 2, 
LaNGsTon, which has been in litigation for two years. It 
related to nothing more than a public-house with rooms. 
over it in Portobello, near Edinburgh. The annual value 
of the shop was 982 and of the upper part of the building 
334 The surveyor of taxes desired to have the two storeys 
assessed as a dwelling-house value 1312, when house duty 
at the rate of 6d¢.in the pound could be claimed. The 
owner and occupant refused to be a party to the arrange- 
ment, and the Commissioners who investigated the subject 
came to the conclusion that no liability to inhabited house: 
duty existed in respect of the lower storey. ‘The case then: 
came before the Court of Session, where it was decided 
that the owner was liable for the duty for the public- 
house, or, in other words, the shop and floor above 
should be considered as a dwelling-house. Accordingly 
there was an appeal to the House of Lords. The 
Lord Chancellor said the difficulty arose out of the use 
of the original name when the thing it referred to had 
been altered. A hundred years ago, his lordship stated, there 
was not much difficulty in saying what was a house, but 
builders and architects have so altered the construction of 
houses, and the habits of people have so changed in relation 
to them, that the word “house” has acquired an artificial 
meaning, and the word is no longer the expression of a 
simpie idea. His lordship referred to the various contro- 
versies which arose over the tests which should be applied 
in order to constitute a house. An outer door and a com- 
mon or separate staircase are often suggested. The prac- 
tice of putting separate houses one above the other, although 
they may be called only flats, has in one sense increased 
the difficulty. Since the Courts have held that a part of a 
house so divided and separated can be a distinct property, 
and the subject of distinct lease, it therefore became evident 
in the case in question it was the floor over the public- 
house which should alone be considered as a dwelling- 
house, and therefore liable to duty. Lord Macnacuren, 
Lord Davey and Lord Brampron agreed with the Lord 
Chancellor. It is therefore further confirmed that a part 
of a house can have as much right to be called a house as 
any palatial residence, and as such incur all subsequent 
liabilities. It will henceforth follow that one of them must 


2€ design for the tablets will be obtained by means of a | be the payment of district surveyor’s fees without the usual 


demurring. 
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SIR THOMAS DREW. 

HE representative of the fine arts who was selected 
for birthday honours has rendered so many in- 
valuable services to Zhe Architect during thirty years, it 
would be ungrateful if we failed to give expression to our 
cratification at the distinction he has attained. He has 
ascended to a new grade, but nobody can imagine the new 
knight will differ from the THomas Drew who has been 
no less of a “good fellow” among English architects than 
with his brethren in Ireland. In his case we would fain 
think it is not the artist merely who has been honoured, buf 
the man who, regardless of private interests, has devoted so 
large a part of his life to architecture and to architects. 
He has been long regarded as if he were national property 
in Ireland, and demands were made upon his time without 
much consideration of the sacrifices which were imposed on 
him. No one has ever sought to promote a useful measure 
relating to art or archzology without obtaining from him 
more aid than was anticipated. In those two branches he 
js, as it were, the chargé d’affaires in Ireland, and his 
knighthood is only a small return for the labours so often 
unselfishly undertaken for the benefit of others. If judged 
from a professional standpoint, probably Sir Tuomas 
Drew would not receive general commendation. Most 
men find it necessary to concentrate all their attention on 
their duties in order to exist, and excellent architects have 
lived amongst us who have resolutely refrained from accept- 
ing responsibilities which had not the closest relation with 
their banking account. Some have also waited to undertake 
semi-public duties until they had secured a competence 
which removed all doubt about their capability to give away 
precious time. Destiny and circumstances. seemed to 
prepare the way for such a course of self-sacrifice as Sir 
THomas Drew has gone through. <A glance at his career 
-will show this, and will explain how a man’s environment 

can mould, if not create, his character. 

He was born in Belfast in 1838, and his life therefore 
nearly corresponds with the reign of Her Mayjgsty, by 
whom, he has been distinguished. The northern capital 
was in those days a very different place from what it is now. 
The people of the North of Ireland represented the English 
invaders, especially those of the later periods or Ulster 
Plantation. In other parts of the country the strangers 
assimilated with the natives and became more Celtic than 
the Celts. But the ‘‘ Black Northerners,” as they. were 
called, were made of sterner stuff and remained West 
Britons. The father of Sir THomas DREw was a clergyman 
of the Established Church of England and _ Ireland. 
Although holding the opinions of the North he came from 
Limerick, and he possessed the eloquence and charm of 
manner which are characteristic of the South of Ireland. 
Although he could be considered as belonging to a 
different race, his activity, good-will and devotion to the 
Church won him position. His wife belonged to a 
family in which antiquarian studies were followed. 
The inhabitants of the North, much as_ they. respect 
their parsons, believe that poverty is. spiritually 
advantageous for them. GoLDsmITH’s father was supposed 
passing rich on 40/. a year, and it is still believed in some 
orthodox circles that temptations are removed from a 
clergyman by allowing no more than the modern equivalent 
of that sum. In a household where there were thirteen 
children to be provided for out of a measured income there 
could be few luxuries, and Tuomas Drew, who was 
to be the representative of the family, was early taught 
that he must depend on his own exertions. He had like- 
wise an object lesson before him, which demonstrated that 
happiness can be present without wealth. Irish good- 
humour and a disposition to make the best of things pre- 
vailed over finance. In spite of his own privations the 
Rey. Dr. Drew resolved to make his son also a clergyman. 
With that object he became his tutor, reserving part of the 
office for a pedagogue, a living antiquity who had followed 
the scholastic practices of an earlier time, which would. now 
seem strange in public,schools. Then he was passed on to 
Dr. Younc, of Belfast,. who was considered an advanced 
educationist, and whose ambition was, in common with the 
majority of Irish schoolmasters, to be well represented 
among the prizemen of Dublin University. : | 

The course followed by the three teachers was according 
to established lines, but there was a new spirit in the 
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/country which set at nought all stereotyped processe 


levels imparted physical vigour which bore the restra: 


a 
Se: 
The famine of 1846-47 had effected a social revolution, 
Those who died or emigrated could be counted not by 
hundreds of thousands but by millions, The Zzmes was 
able to exult and say, ‘‘The Irish have gone, gone with a 
vengeance.” But all who survived and were intellectiatt 
could not help asking themselves, Were the social arrange- 
ments perfect which accomplished so colossal an annihila 
tion? The belief that “whatever is, is right,” which coul 
be taken as a West British formula, lost its importance. 
Young men in Ireland .accordingly hesitated in follo 
in the footsteps of their fathers. THomas DREw was n 
the only clerical student who believed it was an unsati 
factory mission to go through life and persuade a seeti 
of his countrymen that they had reason to be thankful t 
were not like other people, on whom the mysterious scour, 
had so heavily fallen. On this occasion, as on’ others, 
allowed his instincts to rule him, and instead of ente 
Old Trinity and studying theology under bedclothes, as‘was 
then the custom, he joined the office of CHaRUES «LA 
It would be difficult to define CHARLES Lany 
duties, for to a great extent he might be considered 
creator of Belfast. Whatever could be considered 
structive.came into his hands. _He was omnipotent, for t 
people realised that he could promote their interests me 
surely than if they followed their own ways. Belfas 
held a unique position among Irish towns. It was: 
by the CHICHESTER or DonEGALL family; but the whole 
the ground was so cut up by long leaseholds, it was safe 
believe that every respectable inhabitant of Belfast was 
proprietor of the land on which his house stood. Lanyon 
realised the peculiar economical conditions. While lab 
ing with might and main for the future of the city, he 
indulged in costly architectural schemes which woul 
imposed too heavy a burden upon the people. He 
more ambitious to compensate for the shortcomings } 
natural features and to create a port which need 1 
confined to the sheltering of small craft. If Belfast 
at the present time, the only place in Ireland where 
of large tonnage can be constructed, the credit m 
ascribed to the foresight of CHARLES LANYON. 
In his office there was a variety of work carried ow 
could not be matched elsewhere in Great Britain, and 
young apprentice like THomas Drew the opportunitie 
the acquisition of knowledge were countless. It was 
respected custom in those days that all fresh pupils sl 
begin, like Lord Chancellor THurLow and Wiz 
Cowper, the poet, when they were studying — 
“siggling and making giggle.” The adventures 
and field in the country when making surveys an 


an office with difficulty, and every engineering assi, 
had to assume responsibility voted pupils en m. 
bore, which only could be tolerated by the recollectic 
they once found life to be also a frolic. CHARLES L 
had to attend to too many duties to care for disorgani 
and “Tommy Drew” was not considered to be m 
the material which was required in an architer 
engineer who might have to give evidence befor 
mentary committees and in assize courts, or to Cot 
Irish nobles and gentlemen, whose pedigrees went ¢ 
prehistoric times, about the best way of making ends 
by laying out ground as building sites, or by proposi 
drain it, and in that way raise the wind from Comm 
of Public Works. Happily he found one prote 
Christ’s Hospital, when Bowyer reigned by thrashi 
BowveER used to save.many a culprit by diplon 
urging her lord to be severe. Mrs. LANYON wai 
charitable. The numerous assistants of her husb 
to circulate stories of her goodness, and men who 
her mourned for her untimely end.. It was no a 
her suggestion that young Drew was kept under t 
mediate surveillance of his master, although the pr\ 
involved working for hours which a modern Londo 
would consider.as ‘slavery....°:.. (1) = 
As Belfast grew in. prosperity Sir CHARLES LAN! 
realised that its architecture must keep pace wilt 
progress. He was proud of the city he had foste 
he wished to see it graced with architectural wo 
would be worthy of its future.. Mr. W. Hy 
therefore, taken into partnership. This was an 
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event for Tuomas Drew. He might have been a county 
‘surveyor, or one of those humble public officials who 
combine architecture and engineering, and in_ neither 
“branch attains any extraordinary prominence, but the 
artistic nature of Mr. Lynn awakened latent powers in his 
_pupil’s mind. The draughtsmanship of the new partner 
was a surprise, and it was THomas DreEw’s ambition to 
approach it. In many offices where there is a large 
practice it is not always advantageous for a pupil to 
become a skilled draughtsman, for he is likely to be 
kept at the drawing-board, and consequently he is 
deprived of other kinds of experience which are no less 


estimated an item to the extent of 5/, the possibility is that 
he would go in haste to his client and warn him that the 
building could not be erected for the sum named, leaving 
it to be imagined that the work was sure to cost 100,000/, 
before it was completed. For so conscientious and appa- 
rently irresolute a man the Belfast people were not likely to 
accept his partner as an all-sufficient substitute. He was 
known as rather a wild boy, and his wise fellow citizens 
concluded that a boy he was destined to remain. ‘Accord- 
ingly, after the experience of about a year, in which 
the impressions received in his father’s house were 
deepened, Tuomas Drew removed to Dublin. There he 


, ; SIR TKOMAS DREW. 
ae (From a Painting by W. Osborne, RHA.) 


ecessary for an architect. But Messrs. Lanyon & LYNN 
id not hold with that principle, They wished to make 
pupils skilled architects, and consequently the super- 
ndence of work became as much their duty as the 
“ing of finished drawings from rough sketches. Accord- 
ly THomas Drew carried out the supervision of works in 
ent parts of Ireland. . 
,1861 he left the offices of Lanyon & Lynn, and 
@ into partnership with Mr, THomas Turner. He | 
san unusually able architect, and works by him are 
nd not only in Ireland but also in several parts of 
‘ngtand. He was, however, over-modest and over- 
us. If he had prepared plans for a building which 
0,000/., and’ discovered that he had under- 
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co-operated with Mr. Wititram Murray, who was 
afterwards to be his brother-in-law, and who was 
possessed of a profitable practice in connection with banks 
and insurance offices. But THomas Drew did not allow 
professional practice to occupy all his interest. In 1863 he 
joined the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, which 
was founded in 1839 with a flourish of trumpets by 
Morrison, who was then the great man in the art. It was 
at a time in a moribund condition, but throvgh the energy 
of THomas Drew, who was appointed honorary secretary, 
new life was imparted to it. Soon after he became an 
associate of the Hibernian Academy, and succeeded 
J. J. McCartuy, whose churches are to be found all over 
Ireland, as professor of architecture. He never cared to be 
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a quiescent member of a society, but always took his share 
in the management. He joined the Institute of British 
Architects in 1866, and was elected a member of the 
Council, but as he could not approve of some of the 
financial strokes he resigned. He remained apart for ten 
without, it is needless to say, any disadvantage to 


ears 
himeell His loss was felt, and he was persuaded to rejoin 
that body. In the Irish Institute he has held the foremost 
position since 1892. He was nominated President 


of the Royal Society of Antiquaries in Ireland, and held 
that office for the three years 1895, 1896 and 1897. Owing 
to his interest in architecture and Irish antiquities he 
resigned his seat at the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy. That Society has two sections, Science and 
Polite Literature, the latter including archeeology. But in 
reality there are many divisions, and a struggle is always 
going on to make one of them predominant. THOMAS 
DREW was dissatisfied with the ignoring of his favourite 
subjects and retired No architect of our time can claim 
to have equal experience of the operations of professional 
and learned societies. That he has contributed in that way 
to the common good was no doubt remembered when he 
was singled out for knighthood. 

We suppose it was partly owing to his reputation for 
unselfishness, as well as to his position as a church archi- 
tect and archeologist, that he was invited to become the 
honorary architect of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
It was remarkable, however, that the suggestion should have 
come from Mr. Henry Rog, the gentleman who had 
expended most of his fortune on the work which the late 
Mr. StrEET carried out. Honorary as the office is, it is 
now no sinecure. Mr, Drew is continually pondering over 
the problems which so ancient a building still presents, and 
we lately described his remarkable discovery by which the 
cathedral is connected with the history of the Comacini 
and their wanderings from Italy to Dublin. What is more, 
he has popularised the cathedral. It was at one time 
avoided as if it were a plague spot, but now bands of 
excursionists, societies and organised crowds find a pleasure 
in visiting Christ Church and in listening to the architect 
unfold its history with a freshness, simplicity and lore which 
must make English visitors wish they could have such an in- 
teresting treat in their cities. He was no less disinterested 
in accepting the honorary charge of the other cathedral, 
St. Patrick’s; but there virtue has had its reward, for he 
will have charge of the great works of restoration about ta be 


undertaken through the munificence of Lord IvEacuH. 


Another restoration which required a good deal of thought 
was that of Waterford Cathedral, which only dates from 
1672. He was diocesan architect of Down, Connor and 
Dromore, but on the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
he continued his supervision as honorary architect. He 
received the appointment as consulting architect to the 
cathedral of Armagh in 1897. It should be remembered 
that commissions are not as numerous in Ireland as in 
England, but Sir THomas Drew has built, restored, or 
recast about fifty churches in the North of Ireland alone, 
including those at Coleraine, Ballyculter, Dundrum, Belfast, 
&c. The new cathedral of St. Anne, Belfast, which is in 
progress, is also his work, and it has more than local interest, 
as the arrangements will not be of the customary kind. 

The Ulster Bank and several other prominent buildings 
in Dublin were designed by Sir THomAs Drew, and he has 
now in hand the Graduates’ Memorial Buildings for Trinity 
College. His country houses are numerous. We may 
refer to those of Colonel CLEMENTS, of Lochrin, and Colonel 
BippULPH. Houses by him are also to be found in England. 

. An architect could not have had a career like Sir 
Tuomas Drew’s if he did not possess social gifts of 
exceptional attraction. He is a recognised favourite in 
Dublin society, which intellectually is most exacting. Sir 
_THomaAs Drew there shines as elsewhere. He is happy in 


his own life, and he can make others feel he is ready to do 


his best to make the quality become general. He can say 
in the words of his countryman, ‘‘ As some men gaze with 
admiration on the colour of a tulip and the wings of a 
butterfly, so was I an admirer of happy human faces.” His 
portrait will show he has still the energy to conduct 
architectural works on a great scale, and all who have 


known or heard of the new knight will wish him a long | demonstrated that the edging would “ break the ! 


enjoyment of the honours he has so well earned. 
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ARCHITECTS AND. CLIENTS. — 

JN the “Briefe von Wilhelm von Humboldt an ei 
Freundin” there is a passage which deserves the atte 

tion of all who in a public ora private capacity offer ¢ 
missions to an architect. ‘The statesman who had don 


youth, 
What could s 


the circumstances are nce 
must be attached to it. In the first place, Hum- 
BOLDT was a man of genius who was trained 
his faculties systematised by the foremost teach 
Germany. ‘Then, from the peculiar qualities of his 
and taste, he was sent as ambassador to Athens and |] 
In both cities he laid the foundations of that archzeo 
science which has advanced the fame of Prussia. The 
no private gentleman in all Germany who had a more 
knowledge of ancient architecture, and he must hay 
a very obtuse architect who would not receive suggesti 
from him with gratification, But although he was 
example of the Prussian bureaucrat and set a high valt 
system as one of the forces of humanity, by one of those 
reactions which are not uncommon among great m« 
was also the apostle of individuality. When, therefor 
called in a local architect he allowed him the utmost lib 
on principle, and was satisfied with the result. Th 
of the building which his unhappy friend expressed 
him a compensation if he found any of the details wer 
in keeping with Greek or Roman precedents. 
It would be well if the example of HuMBoL: 
accepted generally as deserving of imitation by c 
this country. One of the defects of Englishmen, al 
it may represent a virtue when displayed in anoth 
a belief in the omnipotency of their individual com 
sense, and of its superiority to any professional knowl 
or experience which has been attained by specialists. — 
consequence, one can hear ordinary people every ‘ 
the spur of the moment criticise and condemn no 
architectural. designs, sculpture, or paintings, but 
procedure of statesmen, lawyers, physicians, or 
It isa common saying that every Englishman b 
can drive a cart, conduct a farm, or edit a newsp 
successfully than those who have no other oc 
But that expresses only a very limited view of th 
of our insular capabilities. The average man has 
times shown a more wide ambition, especially in the 
architecture. Say a 
WREN, as is well known, was compelled, owi 
strength of amateur influence, to abandon his origi 
for a cathedral which would be adapted to the ser 
the Reformed Church of England, and to substi 
resembling those which were employed for a 
ritual. We know also that in the execution of 
was hampered by those who believed they were 
of a finer taste, and in his old age the yo 
missioners employed all their power to obstruc 
ments for completing the cathedral. The on 
grounds which could be offered for their interfer 
based on accusations against some of the inferior \ 
who were employed on works of little importance. 
WreEN was superseded as Surveyor-General by 
BENSON, who was one of the very numerous band ol 
poets, and who, even in the mechanics of rhyming, 1 
distinguished. As late as 1717 the arbiters 
decreed ‘“‘that a balustrade of stone be set upon 
the church, unless Sir-CHRISTOPHER WREN do 
under his hand, set forth that it is contrary to t 
of architecture, and give his opinion in a fortnight’s 
if he doth not, then the resolution of a balustra 
proceeded with.” Wren gave his reasons at 


of the whole machine,” and would be axe) 
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_ principles of architecture. Nevertheless the balustrade was 
completed. It would be interesting to know what WILHELM 
_ von Humsoxpr would have thought of such a transaction. 
An architect of individuality who combined artistic taste 
and science was disregarded because, as STEELE said, he 
_ wanted that manner by which men of the world support 
vand assert the merit of their own performances. © WREN 
_was not his own trumpeter, and accordingly he suffered in 
his old days, for his clients were more anxious to please 
themselves by meddling with his work, in order, under 
- false pretences, to gain the pitiful fame of doing something 
for which they were incompetent, rather than to allow a 
great building to be carried out properly. 
; Well would it have been if the case of WREN were 
_ taken as one of warning, but the history of English archi- 
“tecture contains unhappily too many similar records of the 
_fussiness of men who were unacquainted with even the 
-tudiments of the art. The fine Ionic building in Dublin 
which was formerly the Houses of Parliament loses its 
character for unity by the introduction of a Corinthian 
facade which marked the entrance to the House of Lords. 
The Irish peers had somehow heard that in the scale of 
dignity the Corinthian order stood above the Ionic. Accord- 
‘ing to the popular legend, which has never been refuted, it 
was therefore accepted as a happy thought to insist on the 
“alteration of the design, and a mongrel effect was produced 
‘which was enough to scandalise a hodman. Not far from 
‘itin the same city is a great Doric church which the com- 
‘mittee surmounted with a dome regardless of the incon- 
‘gtuity. The late Mr. Ayrton was not a scholar, but he 
must have heard of what took place at St. Paul’s and in 
‘Dublin. We suppose he was ignorant of the existence of 
‘SO great a man as WILHELM von Humsorpt, and the 
‘Aelicacy of the German statesman would have appeared 
to him as absurd. During the arrangements for the 
erection of the Law Courts he was continually asserting 
his authority as if he were a new Earl of BURLINGTON, 
and the unfortunate architect was every day harassed _ by 
demands to make the building more expressive of Ayrtonian 
‘ideas. He had not the least misgiving about his competence 
to secure the erection of courts that would be satisfactory 
to lawyers and suitors, but it cannot be said the existing 
buiiding is creditable to Mr. AvRTON’s judgment in planning 
‘offices for public uses. Compared with the tactics of 
the St. Paul’s Commissioners and of the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, PALMERSTON’s conduct in regard to the Govern- 
ment Offices in Westminster was straightforward and 
eet He had an honest hatred against Gothic, and 
Tefused to allow public offices to be built in that style. In 
so doing he acted like a fanatical despot, but it was 
preferable to set aside plans at once rather than be con- 
tinuously altering them in order to bring them near an ideal 
of an unarchitectural kind. 
__ Itisa misfortune that in cases of unwise interference on 
the part of a client the architect has to submit, unless he is 
prepared to sacrifice his labour and his commission. In 
the eyes of the law the relations between the two parties 
are of a financial kind. The marring of a design is not 
Considered to affect the architect. A change may blast 
his reputation, but he is free to stick to his original 
conception if he will suffer a loss in sterling coin. In the 
schedule of rules for professional practice issued by the 
Institute every clause relates to remuneration. So long as 
an employer is prepared to pay the extra charges he may 
make any material alterations of plan his whim suggests. 
In the official document there is nothing to show that the 
representatives of architecture believed in the advantages 
of unity, and that changes should never be made, in the 
belief that plans are elastic and can be twisted and turned 
to suit any arrangement without losing their character, 


_ Itmust be said the judges and juries in England are never 
likely to take a different view of the nature of designs, 
the late Lord BramweLt compared plans to the pleas 
which were prepared by an attorney, which signified 
that they were accasional documents which could be trans- 
formed at will. His lordship would not, of course, compare 
1 Set of pleas, although bound together with red tape, to 
he model of a statue or to the cartoon of a great wall- 
dainting, and we may conclude he would have considered 


t no 


0 less ridiculous to: trace any connection between an 


a legal sense the distinction has, however, one advantage if 
not more. Unity is supposed to be so indifferent from a 
lawyer’s point of view, that if an architect is found to be ac- 
quainted with the general character of his work the law 
does not expect him to go into all the details, and if he will 
assume the responsibility he may employ as many assistants 
in the different departments as he likes. So long as he 
does not delegate his controlling duties to a man of inferior 
station and who is willing to accept a moiety of the per- 
centage, the architect’s freedom is less restricted than 
many suppose. A design for a building which embodied 
the work of several men each working independently 
would not be illegal. 

It is, of course, within the rights of a client that in 
giving a commission he should define what he expects 
to have in a building, and there are few architects who 
would not be willing to have conferences with him in 
order to attain that end. There are also after-thoughts 
which it is often desirable to realise, although in doing so 

; there may be inconvenience. But to treat plans as if they 
corresponded with legal documents, and by deletions or 
interlineations can be improved without any transforma- 
tion of their original character, is a fallacy to which the 
majority of clients are liable. The worthies who preferred 
a balustrade to a plinth, and who considered Ionic and 
Corinthian columns could be placed with advantage on the 
same level to serve similar functions, and who were con- 
fident that a Doric building was incomplete unless it was 
capped by a dome, were all supposed to be representative of 
an educated, refined and reasonable class ; they were there- 
fore superior to the average client. But if they deliberately 
erred through a belief in the superiority of their judgment, 
who can wonder if in many architectural works parts 
appear which the architects whose names are associated 
with the buildings would be the first to denounce ? 


THE PROPOSED NEW STREET FROM 
HOLBORN TO THE STRAND.* 


a yee can be little doubt that the new thoroughfare—the 

clearances for which are now in operation, and which will 
extend from Southampton Row, Holborn, to the Strand— 
affords a grand opportunity for architectural display, besides 
meeting a crying want as regards vehicular traffic from the 
north to the south of London. 

Personally I am pleased to be able to speak to-night of this 
new street, because in the “ Prize Westgarth Essay,” which I 
gained in 1884, and in the papers on “The Reconstruction of 
Central London,” which I subsequently read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, I 
proposed a similar new street from Southampton Row to the 
Strand, terminating in a large circus at the junction of Wel- 
lington Street, and so on to Waterloo Bridge. That street is 
shown on the plans which accompanied my essay and papers, 
and in referring again now to my plan, I am not by any means 
convinced that the London County Council plan is better, either 
as regards traffic or architectural possibilities. However, we 
are dealing to-night with the London County Council plan, and 
I trust that this short paper will lead to a good and useful dis- 
cussion. 

You will see, gentlemen, by the plan I now exhibit—which 
is the Parliamentary deposited plan—that the new street really 
commences at the junction of Vernon Place with Southampton 
Row, that up to that point Southampton Row is widened, on 
its eastern side, to give a width of 80 feet, and that thence, 
from Holborn, there is a straight street 100 feet in width, 
terminating near the present Olympic Theatre, and then 
curving eastwards and westwards in a graceful crescent-like 
form the street discharges itself eastwards at St. Clement 
Danes Church, and westwards at Wellington Street. The 
Strand between St. Clement Danes Church is widened, giving 
a width of roo feet and more at the narrowest part, and leaving 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand standing, and to that extent 
only reducing the width I have mentioned. 

In considering this new thoroughfare, one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to the Continent, and we think of Paris, of 
Brussels, Berlin, Vienna and Budapest. The Boulevard de 
Sébastopol, the Grand Avenue des Champs-Elysées, the 
Boulevard Haussmann, in Paris ; the Boulevard Anspach and 
others in Brussels ; the comparatively poor streets and avenues 
of Berlin ; the magnificent streets and avenues of Vienna 3 and 
that fine thoroughfare, the Andrassy Street, in Budapest. And 
with all this before us we see that, properly dealt with, we 


* A paper. read before the Seciety of Architects on Thursday, 


chitectural plan. and a work of painting or sculpture. In May 23, by Mr. W. Woodward. 
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- Londoners have a chance now of eclipsing, or at all events | 
equalling, architecturally, any of the streets or boulevards I 
have referred to. 

First, as regards the very important question of width. I 
hink that 100 feet, building to building, is sufficient for fine 
effect, without entailing the dangers and difficulties of getting 
across, which attach themselves to all great widths, 

Portland Place has a total width, building to building, of 
126 feet, made up of open area on each side 10 feet in width ; 
footway and kerb, 17 feet in width ; roadway and channels, 
72 feet in width. The width of this Street is the more striking 
because of the low altitude to which the houses are carried. 
Northumberland Avenue is go feet in width, which strikes 
everyone as insufficient, because of the high buildings which 
front it. The Gray’s Inn Road, as widened, is 60 feet in width. 

One important question, therefore, which the Council will 
have to decide is the maximum height to which they will allow 
the new buildings to be carried. 

I assume that a subway will be formed under the roadway 
for the sewers, gas and water pipes, telegraph and telephone 
wires, &c., and the material for covering the roadway, as well 
as that for the footways, will require careful consideration. 

The question of electric or steam or other tramways will 
engage the attention of the Council, and I must say that I hope 
if electric tramways are permitted that they will not be worked 
on the over-head wire system. 

The position of the electric lanips, whether in the centre or 
sides of the road, or whether in the centre from wires attached 
to each frontage, will also be a matter of importance. 

The great crescent does undoubtedly on plan lend itself to 
great architectural possibilities ; the beauty of the curve and 
its junctions with the straight open up a fine field for design, 
and the fine width and length of the straight street should 
prove material upon which the skilful architect could erect 
structures worthy of the occasion and of the Metropolis. 

There is one criticism of the Council’s plan which will 
probably occur to architects in this room, and that is that the 
straight part of the new street, instead of terminating at the 
crescent, should have been extended so as to open up the flank 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand as a central feature ; this 
I have shown on the plan now exhibited. 


Everyone with an eye for effect must have tired of the long 


lines of architecture, all from the same mould, which grace 
most of the continental thoroughfares, and the Council will, 
therefore, to be successful, carefully consider the question of 
dealing with the street in blocks, and making each block so far 
one harmonious whole, but not necessarily making each block 
like its neighbour. A certain amount of freedom in design 
and in detail must be permitted, but in the mass the general 
lines must be adhered to. 

As regards this very essential matter of design, great care 
and discretion must be used by the Council. They must not 
be so severe and work on such hard and fast lines as to drive 
away building leases ; they must not strangle-the picturesque 
in order to produce what may prove to be dull monotony, and 
on the other hand they must not allow this grand opportunity 
to be lost by permitting all sorts and sizes of buildings and all 
sorts and conditions of details. : 

I suppose I need scarcely say that the Greenery Yellowry 
and the Grosvenor Gallery and the Queen Anne and the Mary 
Anne will be tabooed, and I trust that the Council will put its 
foot heavily down on terra-cotta, and permit only Portland 
stone to be used in the fronts, as also in the chimney stacks 
and returns where left to be viewed from the streets. 

On this question of architecture we all know that the 
Council, with a much-to-be-praised desire to obtain the best 
advice available, has decided to invite eight’architects to send 
in designs for dealing with the difficult problems involved. 
Four of these the Council will themselves appoint, and four are 
to be nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Whether the result of this effort will be success or failure we 
do not know, but the idea will no doubt form a fine field for 
discussion here to-night. 

Just one word more. I do hope that the London County 
Council will insist upon the use of water-pipes and sprinklers 
to prevent the great nuisance which arises from the pulling- 
down and clearing away of the old buildings, and with this I 
leave the matter, gentlemen, hoping that your observations will 
be courageous, not too short and not too long, and that what is 
said may be of some service to the great body at Spring 
Gardens, who are, I am sure, quite willing to listen and to 
profit by anything which is likely to add to the success of this 
great undertaking. 

Since writing the above paper I see that the Daily Express 
is very properly, I think, advocating a “ Hall of Heroes—Lest 
we forget.” It is suggested that the clearance for this new 
Street would leave an appropriate site for the object in view, 
but I venture to think that some far more appropriate site may 
be found in London. 

It is a matter though worthy of the consideration of the 
Council and of this Society. 
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DURHAM CASTLE. 


a VERY interesting discovery has just been wy 
Durham Castle, which may probably help to =i 
undecided difficulties as to the original construction of some 
portions of the castle. A few days since, as some workmen 
were employed in repairing the floor of a room adjacent to’ 
suite of apartments used by the Bishop of Durham, it — 
ascertained that beneath the floor were the remains of a v 
finely preserved newel staircase. Fora long time it had b 
suspected that a staircase of the description in question 
existent, but an accidental circumstance was left to determ 
The staircase, which has now been bro 
to light, was evidently used as the means of gaining access 
the upper portions of the castle before the famous. black 

staircase was constructed by Bishop Cosins. The excavation n 
which have already been carried out point to this: fact. TI 
point to which access has been gained to the long hi 
staircase is not far removed to that of the approach to t 
present black staircase. At the time the latter was const 
the former was undoubtedly built up for purposes of 
venience and, it may be, on grounds of economy also. 
work of the newel staircase is generally ascribed to Pu 
and it may have been a continuation of one which com 
municated between Pudsey’s upper and lower halls. 
section of the staircase which has been discovered is betw 
13 and 14 feet long, and is in an excellent state of preservati 
The excavations, sO far as they have been carried out, seem 
point to the fact that outlets from the staircase were obta 
to different parts of the castle, but further prosecution of th 
work is needed to decide with anything like accuracy t 
importance and significance of the discovery. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURA 
SOCIETY. 


N Saturday, May 19, the annual pieeune. of the De 
and Exeter Architectural Society was held at E 
under the presidency of Mr. C. King, of Plymouth, and 
well attended. The annual report, dealing principally vy 
matters of professional interest, was read by the hon. secreté 
There had been an increase of ten members during the ye 
The balance-sheet showed a highly satisfactory financial 
The members and officers of the Society were thanked 
retiring president (Mr. C. King) for the cordial support 
had given him during his year of office. 
In retiring from the chair, the President said :—In obedi 

to the recognised custom of this Society that the ret 
President should give a short ‘ homily,” either in the 
encouragement or warning on matters seriously affectin; 
profession, I take as my text, “The permanency of ou 
and its influence for good or otherwise upon the public 
The profession, in my opinion, has a hopeful futu 
rightly use the inheritance which is ours to-day. The ¢g 
enemy to our profession in the provinces has been in the p 
the slight knowledge the general public has acquired 
true principles of beauty in architecture, chiefly owing 
local dearth of that which is beautiful, the few sourct 
education and inspiration, and the resting satished with 
fort or convenience, however barren the art. But th 
fessional and non-professional educator is abroad to- 
cheap and good illustrations of the beautiful and admir 
architecture, painting and sculpture; and these, in ad 
the travelling facilities provided for visiting places of i1 
all over the world, must exercise an influence for 8 
create a desire for better results. 


our work is to be permanent, not merely a question o! 
pounds, shillings and pence earned to-day, but to 
enjoyed and admired or condemned by present anc ie 
generations, exercising upon them a refining and eleva 
influence, or the contrary, we have an ennebling 
encouraging us to careful study, thoughtful application, 
giving of our best, not restricted by the value of our fees 

Many of us are probably discouraged when we fi in | 
few, if any, opportunities come in our way for distingu 
ourselves, or showing what we can do ; but I, for one, 2 a 
prepared to give honour only to those who have desig’ 
erected noble and beautiful ecclesiastical, imperial, m 
or other buildings of a public or private character, but t 
to the man who, utilising the means, however small, p ced at 
his disposal, exercises his talents successfully. er 5 

It is not what we might have done if 10,000/. ha 
placed at our disposal for some building upon ‘which | 
5,000/. could be spent; but have we succeeded with the smauet | 
sum as far as it would go, and realised a building answe a 
all respects to the purposes for which it was erected! 
pleasure we ourselves enjoy in the various beauties + 
ancient buildings should be a strong inducement to us to 
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down to posterity a heritage which shall at least bring credit, 
and not shame, upon our generation of architects. 

That this refining influence of the beautiful in art is not a 
‘sentiment, but a fact, was brought home to me very strongly 
‘some years ago when visiting the Barnwood House asylum for 
Junatic patients. Being shown over the house by the medical 

- superintendent, one of the greatest living authorities on lunacy, 
I was struck by the air of refinement and culture which 
‘seemed to permeate the building, and especially so in the large 
“music-room and theatre. For perfection of proportion and 
refined taste in the decoration, the room surpassed anything of 
the kind I had ever seen, and on giving expression to my 
surprise and admiration, Dr. Needham said that the refining 
influence upon the patients of beautiful surroundings was so 
‘great that no outlay, however lavish, in this direction was 
extravagance, and that even in the matter of a simple plaster 
cornice the best artists in London were engaged for the work. 
What a noble profession is that of architecture if such be the 
benefits arising from its perfect consummation, and how great 
are our responsibilities to cultivate and perfect the talent which 
jis given us to use for the benefit of others. 
We are told that we learn more from our failures than from 
our successes ; certainly it is not an easy matter to be rid of 
ithem, for they are constantly staring us in the face. We may 
‘certainly learn much from the one or the other ; but our duty 
is to learn, not to rest satisfied with successes or be discouraged 
_by failures, but to aim higher and still higher, ever bearing in 
“mind the permanency of our work and the effect, good or bad, 
at will have upon the minds and characters of those who are 
influenced thereby. 
___ Avote of thanks having been unanimously passed to Mr. 
“KKing, the following were elected :—Mr. C. J. Tait, president ; 
_ Mr. H. G. Luff (Devonport), vice-president. To fill vacancies 
son the Council:—Mr. B. P. Shires (Plymouth), Mr. James 
-Jerman (Exeter), Mr. A. S. Parker (P!ymouth), Mr. A. Thorne 
“«Barnstaple) ; hon. treasurer, Mr. O. Ralling ; hon. secretary, 
Mr. Harbottle Reed. 
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roe The Personal Element in Painting. 


"THE simple narrative of a fact fer se will not constitute a 
sis work of art any more than a photograph can be con- 
sidered a work of art, and for the same reason, viz. the 
“Material constituents of both are absolutely impersonal, for it 
“is the personality of the artist—the impress on the work of the 
‘Master's own mind and intention adequately expressed—which 
“gives the art. In this age of scientific observation it is highly 
‘important, when we consider the art of painting, to bear in 
mind this distinction. So much is known now about the 
Mature and construction of things, and such knowledge is so 
‘fascinating not only to any intelligent observer, but also to the 
tc that he may well stray into the pursuit of this know- 
Tedge for its own sake, and forget that as a painter he must 
‘only pursue it so far and use it so far as his art requires. We 
‘can well understand the position of those who seem to hold 
‘that the patient and careful transcript or narration of facts, or 
‘what seem to be facts, in form and colour will constitute a 
work of art, while we wholly dissent from their opinion, 
‘Rather would we hold that these facts, heaped up before us in 
Such generous profusion by science, are to a painter by no 
‘means an end in themselves, but only means towards an end. 
ee Building Restrictions. 
_ The building regulations of many English towns are 
founded upon those of London, without going quite so far in 
the direction of restraint. Those of the chief continental 
‘cities generally go somewhat further, especially in respect of 
‘the heights of buildings. Thus in Paris the front wall cannot, 
am the widest streets, be carried higher than about 65 feet ; 
in Vienna the height of dwelling-houses may not, as a rule, 
‘be more than about 77 feet, while the floor level of the topmost 
Storey must not be higher than 62 feet, nor may there be more 
than five storeys in the height of the house. In London no 
limit of height is actually fixed. The normal height is 80 feet, 
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but a wall may be carried as high as the public authority shall 
Permit. In Sweden the regulations seem to touch the question 
of taste in a rather important way. The front of a house must 
not be painted white, but some colour inoffensive to the eye. 
n other respects the continental regulations are generally 
More restrictive than ours—except as to balconies, the width of 
which, to the extent of about 4 feet, is legalised ; while with us 
this (one of the most romantic features of the elevation) has, 
in Every Case, to pass through the chastening fire of the public 
Authority, particularly if it overhangs the public way. 
Tigh" -. Queen Anne’s Churches.. 
__ Before the vote for building fifty churches in the Metropolis 


‘vas passed in Queen Anne’s reign, Burnet says that there 
wére im the suburbs of London about two hundred thousand 
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persons more than could possibly worship in the existing 
churches. This had been partly owing to the Fire, 84 churches 
within the walls out of 97 having been destroyed in that 
tremendous visitation ; but many had been rebuilt, and several 
of the smaller parishes had been united, so that it was not in 
the City of London itself that the want was felt so much as in 
Westminster, which had then joined it, and in the suburbs, 
which were every year becoming more extensive. In 1696 
Evelyn complained of the increase of buildings about what he 
called “this already monstrous City,” wherein, he says, he was 
credibly informed that, one year with another, about eight 
hundred houses were erected. St. Martin’s and St, Giles’s 
were then no longer in the fields, but Marylebone was still a 
village, and cattle were pastured upon the site of New Bond 
Street and Hanover Square. Of the proposed fifty churches 
only eleven were built, so grievously was this good intent 
frustrated in the performance. 


Monumental Sculpture. 


The earliest monumental figures in churches are all recum- 
bent. They were, or were designed to be, the image of the 
deceased as deceased ; decorated, perhaps, as ceremonies or 
circumstances directed for burial. However illustrious the life 
had been, the tomb presented only the memorial of death. 
And this practice appears to be in perfect- unison with the 
sentiments respecting funereal records of every kind. The 
utmost scope allowed to the pious fervour of imagination was 
the raising the hands in the attitude of prayer. But froma 
natural love of variety, and perhaps, as the Church became 
more closely connected with the political state of the country, 
a greater latitude allowed to fancy introduced in a series of 
years some innovations in the original conception of those 
memento moris. In the reign of Elizabeth this liberty began 
to display itself in partial elevations of the figure, sometimes 
resting on one elbow if a single figure, or, if two together, 
taking each other’s hand. The next advance of what was then 
called art was the raising the figures on their knees : this had 
still the air and expression of devotion. Finally, taking leave 
of devotional humility, the hero rose on his legs or mounted 
in the air, and the exhibition of worldly passions was opened. 


Emblematie Fish. 


Fish are much more numerous in blazonry than sea-birds : 
indeed, a whole book “On the Heraldry of Fish” has been 
written by Mark Lower. They owe this distinction most 
probably to the circumstance that the early Christians adopted 
a fish for their monogram, and sculptured it on tombs for a 
double reason—in allusion to the resurrection from the type of 
Jonah, and because the letters of the Greek word for “ fish” are 
the initials of the name of the Saviour. A device of two fishes 
with an anchor between them was the seal of two Christian 
spouses. Coral was anciently considered as an amulet against 
evil spirits, poison and various dangers. The Gauls therefore 
adorned their armour and their weapons with it, and it was 
used for sceptres and divining-rods. Hence originated the gift 
to infants of a coral-and-bells to preserve them from “the evil 
eye.” Customs long remain after_their origin has been almost 
forgotten. With the classical ancients the dolphin held the 
same high rank among fishes that the eagle did among birds ; 
it was the symbol of Neptune, as the eagle was of Jove ; it was 
the emblem of the Isthurian games; on coins, joined to a 
trident or an anchor, it typified freedom of commerce and 
empire of the sea. The dolphin was supposed friendly to man- 
kind ; one that saved Arian on its back when flung overboard 
by treacherous sailors was raised to the skies as the constellation 
Delphinus. In Bristol is a munificent charitable institution, 
the children educated by the funds of which wear the badge of 
a dolphin in commemoration of the life of the founder, Edward 
Colston, merchant, having been providentially saved at sea by 
the circumstance of a dolphin having forced itself into a breach 
of his storm-tossed ship when on the point of foundering ; the 
leak was thus stopped, and the crew enabled to pump the 
vessel dry. Before the French Revolution no French subject 
was allowed to place a dolphin in his armorial bearings, because 
it was blazoned by the Dauphin in what is called “ canting 
heraldry,” a punning allusion to his title, which in fact signified 
dolphin. The lobster was anciently the symbol of Mars from 
being always in armour: its red integument renders it still no 
inappropriate emblem, in England at least. {[t was also 
engraved on the coins of some Greek and Sicilian towns. The 
crab with expanded claws was, whimsically enough, an emblem 
of ocean, and accordingly placed on the head of Amphitrite, 
and thence exalted to the Zodiac, And that ugly, shapeless 
creature, the cuttlefish, or ink-fish, that escapes danger by 
darkening the water around it with a sudden discharge from its 


| bag of black fluid, was a symbol of the beautiful sea goddess 


Thetis, because she assumed that shape and used that stratagem 
among her many metamorphoses when she strove to avoid the 


mesalliance of a marriage with Peleus, a mere mortal. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue plates of the English cathedrals which ' have 
appeared in The Architect are utilised very often for deco- 
rative purposes. One of the most interesting instances of 
that use has occurred in the Imperial Yeomanry base 
hospital at Deelfontein. The chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
BLACKBURN, has hung them on the walls of the little 
chapel, and the wounded troopers prefer them to the 
chromo-lithographed texts which were intended to be used 
for the mural decoration. The most rigorous advocate of 
the exclusion of art in all forms would not, we suppose, 
object to so simple a mode of adornment, or condemn the 
yearnings which they excite. When Mrs. Hemans, the 
poetess, was on her death-bed in Dublin, she was inspired 
on the last day of her life, which was a Sunday, to express 
her emotions in a sonnet. She could not resist, for a vision 
came before her eyes, that were growing dim, of the 
English churches she had loved, and the “people of the 
homes she had celebrated in verse proceeding along roads 
and field paths to attend the services. Probably few of 
the patients in the Deelfontein hospital have read a line of 
her poetry, but pain, illness and absence from England 
have made them also turn their thoughts to the buildings 
which are a national heritage, and of which the highest and 
lowest may well be proud. The plates which are hung in 
the hospital chapel are likely to represent Westminster 
Abbey, which have a more. general interest than those of 
any single cathedral. The hospital, as everyone knows, has 
been organised by Lady Grorciana Curzon and a com- 
mittee of noble women. It is described by those who 
have visited it as being far superior to any of the ordinary 
military hospitals in its provisions for alleviating the sufferings 
of the. wounded. The buildings were sent out by Messrs. 
‘Botton & Paut, of Norwich, and are satisfactory to the 
medical staff as well as to the patients. 


A peEcision of Mr. Justice LAWRANCE in the case 
CLARKE v. Epwarps & Mepway establishes the responsi- 
bility of builders for the expenses of ‘‘ measuring up.” ‘The 
plaintiff is a quantity surveyor, and he was employed by the 
architect to make out schedules of the extras and omissions 
in connection with the contract for the erection of a tavern 
at Wandsworth, which the defendants had carried out. The 
omissions amounted to 1,830/. and the extras to 2,715/.,, by 
which the contract amount became 6,465/. The owner 
had paid 5,300/. during the progress of the works, leaving 
a balance of 1,165. It was agreed that of the balance 
400/, should be paid in cash with seven bills of 1oo/. each, 
which were to bear interest at 5 percent. each. The plaintiff 
claimed 112/., charges which the defendants declined to pay 
on the ground that he was not the surveyor who took out 
the quantities originally, and that he: was employed by the 
architect to look after the owner’s interests. It was 
admitted by counsel that builders would be liable for 
quantities which were taken out for the purpose of. tender- 
ing; but it was contested that they also should be for the 
cost of measuring up, as in that case the charges should 
be paid by the building owner. Mr. Justice LawRance, 
however, decided in favour of the plaintiff, and the sum 
claimed, with costs, will have to be paid. 


THE Archdeacon of CHICHESTER, in his visitation at 
the cathedral on Monday, was able to give the clergy and 
churchwardens information about the condition of the 
churches in the diocese. He said he had sent out forms 
asking for information which would not occupy more than 
half an hour’s labour in filling up. The returns did not all 
come back, but the Archdeacon was able to assure the 
churchwardens who were present that as a rule the fabrics 
of the churches in the archdeaconry are reported to be 
good. At Bramber repairs are now going on. At Ashurst, 
Cocking, Elsted and Stopham the roofs, however, need 
repair. At Bosham the condition of the spire of the grand 
old church is lamentable. The state of St. Martin’s, 
Chichester, is reported as dangerous. At Lurgashall and 
Oving the spires, so characteristic a feature of Sussex 
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churches, need attention, as also is the case with the na 
of Walberton Church and the belfry of South Stoke. B 
when it is considered that there are close upon two hundred 
churches in the Archdeaconry of Chichester, many of ther 
of great antiquity, the list of those which will ‘shortly 
for attention is not great. 


somebody, and the experience of South African con 
has given an impetus to building on Salisbury Plain. — 
land had been acquired, and it was contemplated to— 
substantial barracks upon it for autumn manceuvres. ] 
in addition, it has been determined to provide imme 
accommodation in a more humble architectural f 
Structures of brick, concrete, wood and corrugated iron’ 
to be raised with expedition. In that way shelter will 
provided for nearly 20,000 troops. The large barrac 
also be erected. It is not impossible that in other dis 
work will soon be provided for builders by the V 
Office. Hitherto it was supposed too readily that ar 
and ammunition were sufficient, but it has beco 
evident from the late experience in Africa t 
soldiers require training for which Aldershot is 1 
adequate, for they should be made acquainted y 
as many varieties of surface. as are ‘to be foun 
Great. Britain. As ground is likely to be requil 
by the War Office, it is wise policy on the part of 
Government to allow local authorities to have some p 
in securing the sites. The Marquis of LanspowNE mad 
the frank acknowledgment that the Government, as a 1 

are not very successful buyers. It is very difficult, he s 
“for the representative of one of the departments of 1 
State to go into the local land market ; and if we try 
buy through the officer commanding in the district — 
sometimes find that a’ great soldier and an excellent m 
tary administrator is likely ta be defeated inglorious 
solicitor in a country town.” . How far the words ar 
taken in connection with the negotiations for the purch 
of Salisbury Plain must at present remain unknown. 
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A GUILD of civic art exists at Toronto, a 
members have made a proposal to the city council 
must be considered as generous. Last year Mr. REID, 
of the members, presented six panels, illustratiy 
Pioneering, for the decoration of the entrance hall t 
Municipal Buildings. There are still fourteen vacant 
The Guild has expressed readiness to have the req 
paintings carried out at the rate of two a year, provide 
city council will contribute 1,000 dollars annually tov 
the expense. The subjects would be allied to 
already painted, and would comprise such incide: 
Clearing Land, Felling Forest Trees, Building a Lo 
Treating with Indians, Early Misstonartes, & 
committee who have charge of the building have 
with attention to the proposals of .the representativ: 
Guild, but it was declared that the Toronto Trea 
no money which could be applied to mere de 
Canadian law is more elastic than ours, and ‘it is 
for those who judge from a distance to understand 
200/. a year could not be expended for the encoura: 
of art. There is no doubt that mural decoratio 
only, if properly carried out, a means of educa 
community, but it is of an immense service in elk 
the style of the artists employed. Although the s 
the decoration of the Houses of Parliament in Wes 
was never fully realised, there can be no 
experiment has had a beneficial influence on 
this country, and still more success could be ex 
a young country like Canada. . 
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SWANSEA ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, READING. 
FIRST FLOOR PLANS, 


READING SCHOOL BOARD.—SWANSEA ROAD 
ie SCHOOLS.* 


HE Swansea Road schools are the latest erected by 
the School Board of Reading, and the first school of two 
-storeys built by them on the mixed system. The plans were 
first prepared in December 1895, and were to be as simple and 
_ plain in elevation as possible, and all expensive items of con- 
struction and decoration not necessary for the comfort and 
efficiency of the school or for the stability of the building to be 
avoided. 
Owing to the nature of the soil, which was. some 6 feet 
below the level of the road and of a boggy and spongy nature, 
- with an ancient water-course across the centre of the site, two 
_ deep borings were made to ascertain the nature of the subsoil, 
and to what depth it would be necessary to go to insure a good 
solid foundation, which from the great weight of the buildings 
was absolutely necessary. The borings were made in the 
centre of each end, where the main walls would come. The 
first few feet consisted of nothing but soft bog, then a little 
blue clay, below that wet soft ballast, and at 12 feet a bed of 
running sand, below that good firm ballast, and finally hard 
chalk at a little over 20 feet from the original meadow. The 
whole of the ground has since been filled up, and when per- 
_ fectly solid the playground will be asphalted. 
When the site was found to be such a very bad one, the 
architect strongly advised the Board to build all the walls on 
_ piles, and these to be driven until they reached a good solid 
_ bottom. This precaution was also absolutely required on 
account of the necessity of raising the ground floor of the 
-school 2 feet above the level of the great flood of 1894—on that 
- occasion the water stood 2 feet 6 inches above the road 
_ outside. Therefore, after careful deliberation the Board requested 
_ their architect to consult with the chief engineer of the Great 
Western Railway, and take his judgment on the matter. 
Without the slightest hesitation he. corroborated fully the 
- opinions placed before him, and affirmed that it would be folly 
_ to erect such a building without piling, &c., and so 12-inch 
_ piles of pitch pine were driven at close intervals, and Portland 
- cement concrete, 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep, was laid on the 
_ top as foundations for the brickwork ; and, although a great 
- flood has occurred this year to thoroughly test the work, not 
_ the least sign of a settlement has anywhere been discovered. 
_ To meet the extra outlay required by the foundations, it was 
_ finally decided to omit four classrooms from the Ross Road 
end, consequently the front elevation is not evenly balanced, as 
_ in the original plans, that is to say, the central halls are not in 
_ the centre of the building, as seen from the Swansea Road. 
% The school is designed on the central hall system, and con- 
_ tains on the ground floor a central hall 61 feet 6 inches by 
_ 33 feet 6 inches, with an area of 2,060 feet. There are nine 
_ classrooms on the ground floor of various sizes for the infants 
and junior mixed departments, a room for the head-master, and 
_ one for the mistress and her assistants, with ample cloak-room 
_ and lavatory accommodation. 
: ’ , The first floor consists of-a central hall, the same size and 
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_ area as that on the ground floor, with ten classrooms of various 
sizes from forty upwards for the senior mixed department, 
_ boys and girls. Ample ccat and cloak, &c., accommodation is 
_ provided in the mezzanine as well as on this floor, An 
assistant teachers’ room is also provided. 

_ A great feature in the arrangement of the schools is the 
_ ease with which the children could leave the building in case 
_ Of apanic or fire. There are no less than five broad exits to 
_ the open air, and three fireproof staircases, the central one not 
y being in general use, but always available as an emergency 
_ Staircase. 

___ The total accommodation provided is for 980 children, but 
: 
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as several of the classrooms have sufficient area for another 
ten each, the school could accommodate considerably over 1,000. 
_ +Lighting —In all cases there is ample window space, and 
a every classroom has the light coming from the left. Artificial 
_ light is provided by gas pendants. 

ct. Heating.—All the rooms have open fireplaces, and, in 
_ addition, are heated by hot-water pipes from boilers placed in 
_ the fireplace openings of the lower central hall. They were 
_ Placed in this position to preserve them from injury at flood 
fia 


time. Without the open fires a good even temperature can be 
_ Maintained at a small cost for fuel. 

Ventilation —This is of a very simple nature, and after 
__ Many expensive experiments in the London schools has been 
_ found to answer better than any other. All windows are pro- 
vided with deep cill pieces, so that by raising the lower part 
of sash the fresh air comes in above the middle rail like a 
_ tobin. The upper part of each window is made to fall back, 
__ and, in addition, large tobin tubes are placed in the angles of 
_ €ach classroom. The vitiated air passes away through large 
_ §ratings taken into separate air flues in each chimney. The 
total frontage of the main building to the Swansea Road is 
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164 feet, with a return frontage to the York Road of 62 feet. 
The total height from the old ground level to the ridge of the 
central hall is 60 feet, and to the top of the vane on the bel? 
turret is 80 feet. 

Cookery Centre.—This building consists of a kitchen and 
scullery for use as a centre, for the instruction of girls in 
cookery. The kitchen is planned to accommodate the seating 
of fifty-four children for demonstration lessons, and is fitted 
with tables, desks, &c. A coal-fire cooking range is provided, 
and also gas-cooking apparatus. Kitchen is well lighted from 
both sides. By means of the opposite windows and a ventilator 
in roof, an inexpensive and simple means of cross ventilation 
is provided, and when the class is over, the room can be 
cleared of all smells in a few minutes. This room is also 
available as a dinner-room for those girls who have to come 
from a distance and are unable to go hometo dinner. The 
ground-floor portion is used as a covered play-shed for girls 
and infants. 

Manual Training in Metal-work.—After due consideration 
by the School Board, it was finally decided, in lieu of a work- 
shop for instruction in carpentry, &c., to provide a school for 
manual training in metal-work, and this is the first building of 
its kind erected by the Reading School Board. The building 
is the outcome of personal visits to the Polytechnic Engineer- 
ing School and the school at Limehouse, and as Reading is the 
centre of considerable engineering works, instruction in this 
particular branch of work will doubtless be of the greatest 
advantage to boys who may have a desire to learn the pre- 
liminary branches of such an essential and lucrative means of 
gaining a future livelihood. Those boys who have passed 
through their preliminary training at Limehouse are sought 
after and employed by Thornycroft’s and other large engineer- 
ing firms, with at least twelve months’ advantage over boys 
who have had no previous training. In the schools mentioned 
all the machinery is driven by gas engines, but here there 
is a new departure, viz. a high speed electric motor, which will 
only occupy a space of 3 feet by 18 inches, and will drive the 
whole of the machinery and can be switched on and off when- 
ever required. This room is also lighted by electric light at 
night. Good ventilation is provided, and ample window space 
as well as top light. Benches, lockers, &c., are provided. The 
machinery will consist of a fly press, a drilling machine, 
shearing machine, screw cutting lathes, leg vices, forge, anvil, 
&c., suitable for a class of fourteen pupils. The ground-floor 
of this building is also up to date, being a dining-room for boys 
who live at a distance and are unable to go home to the mid- 
day meal, and is fitted up with seats, &c. A covered play-shed 
for boys is also attached to this building. Ample latrine . 
accommodation is provided in the playgrounds. 

Mr, Geo. White has made a most excellent clerk of the 
works during the building operations, and the contract has 
been carried out by Mr. W. Hawkins, of Reading. The heat- 
ing is by Messrs. Russell & Co., of London, and the metal 
school fittings supplied by Messrs. Mackies, Limited, Reading. 
Mr. Hawkins also made all the dual desks. 

Mr. Geo. W. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., Market Place Chambers, 
Reading, is the architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS.—V.* 


HE present paper will carry forward the more exact 
analysis proposed in the last paper. 
For the sake of reference the nomenclature so far intro- 
duced is here tabulated :— 
t = time after the source has ceased up to any instant 
whatever during the decay of the sound. 
= duration of the residual sound, the accents indi- 
cating a changed condition in the room, such as 
the introduction or removal of some absorbent, 
the presence of an audience, or the opening of a 
window. 
. ¢Zy=whole duration of the residual sound, the sub- 
scripts indicating the number of organ pipes used. 
ys =duration of the residual sound in a room when 
the initial intensity has been standard. 
Z = intensity of the residual sound at any instant. 
Fad = intensity of minimum audibility. 
I, 7.» 4,=intensity of sound in the room just as the organ. 
pipe or pipes stop, the subscripts indicating 
number of pipes. 


ty ser 
Bette, 


I =standard initial intensity arbitrarily adopted, 
I= 1,000,000 2’. 

we. =absorbing power of the open windows, minus 
their absorbing power when close«l = area x (1. — 
0024). 

a = absorbing power of the room. 


* A paper by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University. 
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@1) Goo. Ay = Coefficients of absorption of the various components 
. of the wall surface. 


Ss = area of wall (and floor) surface in square metres. 

Sj) Soy « » Sp=areas of the various components of the wall 
- surface. : : 

V = volume of the room in cubic metres. 

& = hyperbolic parameter of any room. 

Ke =ratio of the parameter to the volume, a 7=4= 

A = rate of decay of the sound. » 

£. = length of mean freé path between reflections, 

Y = velocity of sound, 342 m. per second at 20° C. 


Let & denote the rate of emission of energy from the single 
organ pipe. } 


a = the average interval of time between reflections. 
U ; 

LE = amount of energy emitted during this interval. 
QW 


PE (r—*) =amount of energy left after the first reflection. 
U s i . 


LE (1— me =amount of energy left after the second reflection, 
wv § 


&c, 
If the organ pipe continues to sound, the energy in the room 
continues to accumulate, at first rapidly, afterward more and 
more slowly, and finally reaches a practically steady condition. 
Two points are here interesting—the time required for the sound 
to reach a practically steady condition (for in the experiments the 
organ pipes ought to be sounded at least this long), and secondly, 
the intensity of the sound in the steady and final condition. At 
any instant the total energy in the room is that of the sound 
just issuing from the pipe, not having suffered any reflection, 
plus the energy of that which has suffered one reflection, that 
which has suffered two, that which has suffered three, and so 
on back to that which first issued from the pipe, as— 


op E + ay) Her ~ 2» + (1-2) ary 


oe Zp |, 


where 7 is the number of reflections suffered by the sound that 
first issued from the pipe, and is equal to the length of time the 
pipe was blown divided by the average interval of time between 
reflections.. The above series, which is an ordinary geometric 
progression, may be written :— 


I—(I-- 
Pep eee 
U a 

I —(I --a) 


(1) 


* is by nature positive and less than unity. Ifa is very large, 
S 


or if (1 —) is small this may be written :— 
S 
ees 
Cs 
dition. 


(3), oe the intensity of sound in the room as 


= the total energy in the room in the steady con- 


the organ pipe stops. Substituting in this equation the values 
of a and / already found :— 


(4) a= jad 
va. UEV. 
(5) od have 
phe Sate i ee wi as . 
he Sam Gey aya 
(7) 4%,=log_-1 At. Whence 
(8) £= VA log. -' At, where the unit of energy is the 


energy of minimum audibility in a cubic metre of air. ee 
It remains to determine K and a. To this end the four 


organ-pipe experiments must be made in a room with the | 


windows closed and with them open, and the values of 4/ and’ 
A” determined. The following analysis then becomes avail- 
able :— ae 


& ee andatw= a whence 
Be T" a OP a noah 
outer But for standard conditions in regard to 


initial intensity, 
A'T’=A’ T’ = log, 7=log,(10°) = 13'8. 
Fit 
oa : 


=n and 7’= 13°. Substituting these values, 
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already referred to are used in the equation, the resultin 


-humber (10), «. 


| rooms that are of tile, brick or cement walls, ceiling and floor, 
| and have an available window area equal to about one-thirtieth — 
‘of the total area. i ee ‘ ; ot 


v ae ae Katt , whence 
(9) @= ee and : 
(10) eke a4 7" Or if K has been detertineG, (9) may 
be written Has | 
(11) a= meee 4 useful topes OF he equation. 


From equations (1) and (2) we may calculate the rate of 
growth of sound in the room as it approaches the final steady 


condition. Thus, dividing (1) by (2), the result, tee 


gives the intensity at any instant £ seconds after the sound 


has started, in terms of the final intensity. Of all the rooms so ; 
far experimented on, the growth of the sound was slowest in 
the lecture room of the Boston Public Library in its un- 


a 


furnished condition. For this room “ = 0037, and p=80 


metres. The following table shows the growth of the sound in 
this room, and the corresponding number of reflections which — 


the sound that first issued from the pipe had undergone. he 
Lecture Room, Boston Public Library. ~ a 


Average 
a 7) EE, Intensity. 
OT i 0'02 IO 4, © 

5 O'll OvL7 
10 / 0:23 O'31 
15 0°34 0°43 
20 0°46 .0°53 
30 0°69 0°68 
40 0°92 0°78 
50 eo a 0°85 
1°00 2°30 0°98 

1°50 ~ 3°45 0.997 
30 Be) 1°00 


It thus appears that in this particular room the organ pip 
must sound for about three seconds in order that the averag 
intensity of the sound may get within 99 per cent of its fin: 
steady value. As throughout this work we are concerned onl 
with the logarithm of the initial intensity, 99 per cent. of th 
steady condition is abundantly near. This consideration—the 
necessary length of time the organ pipe should sound—is care- — 
fully regarded throughout these experiments. It varies fro 
room to room, being greater in large rooms and less in room 
of great absorbing power. : 

To determine the value of Z, the rate of emission of soun 
by the pipe, formula (8), £= V A log.-1 Az, is available. It i 
here to be observed that as this involves the antilogarithm o 
AZ, these quantities must be determined with the greates' 
possible accuracy. ‘The first essential to this end is the choi 
of an appropriate room. Without giving the argument 
detail here it leads to this, that the best rooms in which 
experiment are those that are large in volume and have littl 
absorbing power. In fact for this purpose small rooms — 
almost useless, but the accuracy of the result increases rapi 
with an increase in size or a decrease in absorbing powe 
On this account the lecture-room of the Boston Library in it 
unfurnished condition was by far the best for this determinatio 
of all the available rooms, Inserting the numerical magnitude: 
obtained in this room in the equation E=V A log.1-14 
2140 x 1°59 x log. (1°59 x 8°69) = 3,400,000,000. If the o 
vations in the same, room after the introduction of the 


value of £ is 3,200,000,000. The agreement between the 
is merely fortunate, for the second conditions were very infe 
to the first, and but little reliance should be placed on it. I 
fact in both results the second figures, 4 and 2, are doubtful, 
and the round number 3,000,000,000 will be used, It is suf. 
ficiently accurate. So ya 
The next equation of interest is that giving the value of X, 


yr 133 wh 
V(A" =A’) bt 
It contains the expression A’’— 4’, the difference between 
rates of decay with the windows open and with them closed 
A” and A’ depend linearly on the difference in duration of th 
residual sound with four organ pipes and with one, and as both 
sets of differences are at best small, it is evident that thes 

experiments also must be conducted with the utmost care and 
under the best conditions. The best conditions would be in 
rooms’ that are large, that have small absorbing power, and 
that afford window area sufficient to about double the absor 
ing power of the room. Practically this’ would be in larg: 


: The lobby of the Fogg Art Museum, althought rather small, 

“best satisfied the desired conditions. Sixteen organ pipes were 
used, arranged four on each air tank, and therefore near 
together Thus arranged, the sixteen pipes had 7°6 times the 
intensity of one, as determined by a subsequent experiment in 
The following results were obtained :— 


error in the result of 20 per cent. : ; } 
It is impossible, especially with open windows, to time with 
an accuracy of more than one-hundredth of a second, and 
: = 13°38 w 
therefore this formula A =—,-°,— 
V(A " —A'), 
exact and attractive in its simplicity, is practically unserviceable 
on account of the sensitive manner in which the observations 
enter into the calculation. 

The following analysis, however, results in an equation 
much more forbidding in appearance, it is true, but vastly better 
practically, for it involves the data of difficult determination 
only logitharmically, and then only as part of a comparatively 
_ small correcting term. For the room with the windows closed, 
A’ ¢,=log. /’,, and for standard conditions in regard to.initial 
intensity 
_ A’ T’=loge /, whence 

I tL 
g = 2, — Gr loge F 
T a = KV, hence 


I 
KV =VvV’a-— re log “ 4 


while analytically 


I) 


and similar steps for the same room 


with the windows open give 


KV =t',(a+w) - Le 


. ped 
loge T 


kei hy 


/ 


| Multiplying the first of the last two equations by /’,, and the 
second by 2’,, and subtracting 


rah 
Ki= page oS ai [we fy C3 
Ee Tae Nts AL 


_ (a+)? log « re ) } 


f’ 
] Bea 
oge T 


; A” 
_ By equation (5) 


— = p, whence 


ane and similarly 


; oa =52. Substituting these values in the above equation, 
eS I oy SP 
12 7 CC re el EE ee ae Tees 
a2) eae yl gy tae 
: L , T’ 
(2, loge “77 Pxlog >) |. 


As an illustration of the application of the last equation, the 
case of the lobby of the Fogg Art Museum is here worked out 
at length :— 


v, =4°59. 
2", =3 00. 
V =96 cu.m 
— 125 sq. m 
= 1°86. 
ae an 3°58 as a first approximation. 
=2°8. : 
PES _ggy tobi’ 
1 wae 10° 2’. 
J” = 2 ee Pi 7 ¥ 
Rr paesers 5°8 x 10° 2. 


_ Substituting these values in the above equation, there results 
Kin gq ?57 + 102 (6°53—8'1)] 
=0'169—0°'01I0=0'159, 


_ where the term o'169 is the value of*X that would be deduced 
disregarding the initial intensity of the sound, —o‘o1o is the 
correction for this, and 0159 is the corrected value of K. The 
_ magnitude, as well as the sign of this correction, depends on 
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windows opened. This is illustrated in the following table, 
which is derived from a recalculation of all the rooms in which 
the open window experiment has been tried, and which exhibits. 
a fairly large range in these respects :— 


2 eee 
Room, K 7’, 10 5 2 33 K 
Lobby Fogg Mus. . 96 8,800,000 1°86 0°169—O'0IO 0159 
Lobby Fogg Mus. . 96 67,000,000 1°86 o'191 —0°027 O'164 
Jeff. Phys. Lab., 15 202 13,700,000 5°10 0°164+0'005 0169 
Jeff. Phys. Lab., 1. 1,630 390,000 12:0 O°I50 +0017 0'167 
Jeff. Phys. Lab., 41 1,960 300,000 146 0°137+0°024 O'161 


Average value of K =0°164 


The value of A =0'164 having been adopted, interest next 
turns to the determination of the absorbing power a@ of a room. 
For this purpose we have choice of three equations, two of 
which have already been deduced :— 

A's 
(9)  konker Tamcg be and 


(11) A'KV 


as and a third equation may be obtained as 
follows. 


Nazi eet ra 
It has been shown already that— 
Rte rs 
I’ =t ere log. 7p? and 
Ta=KV. Therefore— 
at’, ae log. 3 = KV, and 


ff 
(13) 7) 
Of these three equations the first (9), for reasons already 
pointed out in regard to a similar equation for 4, while 
rigorously correct, yields a result of great uncertainty on 
account of its sensitiveness to slight errors in the several deter- 


ee ay. 
a= 7h V+ = log. q 


' minations of the duration of the residual sound. The second, 


(11), is very much better than the first, but still not satisfactory 
in this respect. The third (13) is wholly satisfactory. It has 
the same percentage of accuracy as /’,, and the only elements 
of difficult determination enter logarithmically in a small 
correcting term. 

As an illustration of the application of these equations we 
may again cite the case of the lobby of the Fogg Art 
Museum :— 

‘o x 1°86 


i a= E | =: =2° . 
by equation (9) @ vee apgelel 33 
by equation (11) ¢=2° a ae 


by equation (13) @= see (0 64 x 96 + I'02 x log, 88) = 3°8, 


The first two are approximate only; the last, 3°8, is correct, 
with entire certainty in regard to the last figure. 

There is but one other subject demanding consideration in this. 
way—the calculation of the absorbing power of objects brought 
into the room, as cushions, drapery, chairs and other furniture. 
This may be approached in two ways, either by means of the 
rate of decay of the sound and the four-organ-pipe experi- 
ment, or by open window calibration and a single organ pipe. 

Let A’” be the rate of decay when the object is in the 


room, 4’ being the rate when the room is empty. Then, if @ 
is the absorbing power of the object, 
A’ KV 
a= 138 , and 
at+a= a — Whence 
13'8 
tig na — Ary BY. 
138 
Or, from the other point of view, equation (13), 
I 7 5, 1, 
et 7 rea 4 log. 7 
ara’ cea ¥ log, 22) whence 
,_ KVE—U”,) spt fies eee Wb Res 
fost ss cee. 5) hak AlN Gl ieee 24 


where /’, and /’”, are to be calculated as heretofore by'a pre- 
liminary and approximate estimate of @ and a’. . 
Here also it is easy to show @ /rzori that the first equation 
(14), while perfectly correct and analytically rigorous, 18 
excessively sensitive. to very slight errors of observation, and 
that on this account equation (15) is decidedly preferable. For 
example, felt being brought into the lobby of the Fogg lecture- 
we 


room and placed on_ the floor, the values of 4’” and BLL 


the intensity of the source of sound, the size of the room and Z 
determined to be, respectively, 4.9 and 2°79. Borrow ihg 


_ the material of which it is constructed, and the area of the 110 


=i 


Barre 


st 


‘ : yes Dale | ee ret ws 
eer , - f ibe. . es ao , Nia SHH , ata! 
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the preceding experiment, and substituting in equations (14) 
and (15), we have 


a' =(4°9 — 3'0) ee mae 
Gh ORR OO A307 2°79) 
4°59 x 2°79 


I I ; 
1:02 (-— loge 8°8 — ._— loge 6:1) =2'4; 
459 °8 a79° 8 


‘a very satisfactory agreement in view of the extreme sensitive- 
‘ness of equation (14). 

Thus three equations have been deduced, number (12) for 
the calculation of the parameter, 4, (13) for the absorbing 
power, a, of the wall surface, and (15) for the absorbing power, 
a’, of introduced material. Each has been verified by other 
€quations analytically rigorous and developed along very 
different lines of attack. In each case the agreement was 
satisfactory, especially in view of the extreme sensitiveness of 
the equations used as checks, ‘ 

In the succeeding paper will be deduced, by the method 
thus established, the coefficients of absorntion of the materials 
that are used ordinarily in the construction and furnishing of 
an auditorium. 


NATURE AND ART. 


T the annual meeting of the Manchester Art Museum, 
which was held last week, Viscount Peel delivered an 
address. According to the Manchester Guardian, he said that, 
curiously enough, that was his first visit to Manchester. He 
supposed he might roughly say that the object’ of the art 
museum was to promote a knowledge of nature and to teach 
the true principles of art—everything that was beautiful in 
nature or in art. He might add that one of their objects was 
to spread a knowledge of wholesome literature. He was well 
aware that they had no books attached to their museum. 
Perhaps in time, when their funds were in a more flourishing 
condition, that might be added to the resources of their institu- 
tion. But they were in the neighbourhood of the Ancoats 
Branch Free Library. They were surrounded with other insti- 
tutions, and their work necessarily took their.students to books, 
and from bouks back to nature. He had read with some pain 
in their annual report of the imperfect knowledge of natural 
objects which was shown by children of the poor in Man- 
chester. He knew it was almost an inevitable consequence 
of their position that some of them should hardly under- 
stand what were the natural objects with which they 
were surrounded in this world of ours. They had an 
imperfect knowledge of what they read in books, because 
they had an imperfect knowledge of that which those 
books described. It was painful to find that they really 
did not know except by books what were the birds and beasts 
of the country. How could they, in the purlieus and slums of 
our great cities, get to nature? They lived in an artificial 
world, utterly separated and divorced from nature, so that they 
were unable to understand, for instance, the allusions in that 
great poet of nature, Cowper. The child who had seldom been 
out of the dirty and grimy streets could hardly understand him 
when he spoke of “the ten thousand warblers that charmed the 
day, and one the livelong night.” They would hardly know 
what a nightingale was. The object of their museum and 
their efforts was, he took it, first to take the child to nature, and 
to bring nature home to the child, by illustrating it with the 
objects of nature around it, and with pictures of birds and 
beasts, not only telling what these were, but what were their 
habits and where they lived. Certainly Manchester must be 
included among those vast cities where much required to be 
done. He was the last person to decry or to undervalue the 
work which our great municipal corporations had done and 
were doing in the way of purifying the material life of big 
towns. He knew very well that they were spending vast sums 
of money and transforming what were hideous places of resi- 
dence into, at all events, decent spots which a human being 
could inhabit. But much remained. to be done. It was 
perhaps, if he might say so without irreverence, in our big 
towns that there were required “a new heaven and a new 
earth ;” that was to say, large spaces interposed among the 
masses of houses and purer air above; so that life should not 
be continued in the monotony and sordidness amid which the 
lives of too many of our countrymen were spent, under a 
canopy of smoke which could not contribute to healthy vitality 
or the development of the mind or body, He had touched 
upon nature, and would now say a few words about art. He 
had alluded to nature first for, as Pope said, nature was “the 
end, the source, the test of art,” and :all that was valuable in 
art must be and could be valuable only because it referred to 
and was based on the principles which nature taught us. They | 


‘desired to bring home beautiful objects, the work of man’s hand, 


the masterpieces of the human mind, and to do so in the poorest | 
house and to the commonest intelligence amongst them. It was 


Ps RT AN ag ome 
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a great and noble object. Perhaps some who listened to him had 
been in the eastern parts of London, such as Whitechapel. 
It was a curious thing that only the previous day he 
speaking to Canon Barnett, warden of Toynbee Hall, a 
when he mentioned that he was coming down there Canc 
Barnett repeated what he had written a few days ago, that | 
got the first idea of setting up a Whitechapel picture ga 
from a hint that Mr. Horsfall let drop on the subject. He hz 
mentioned the fact to Mr. Horsfall, who told him that Ca 

Barnett was one of the instruments in the’ formation of the 
University Settlement, so that while they had given a hint. 
Whitechapel, Whitechapel returned the compliment. Of co 
he knew the mere putting of pictures on the wall wa 
enough. People would pass by things which were m. : 
pieces with a stare, and fasten on common pictures thai 
represented something modern. But they must begin som 
where. It was few of them who understood the mastery ¢ 
of art, which by the world’s universal acknowledgment we 
the greatest products of the human hand. It was not eve: 
body who would appreciate.the finest Raphael, Rembrand 
Vandyke or Velasquez. They required to be trained. ° 
they got to know how the effects were produced the va 
the work was enormously increased, and they began to 
beauties in it that, without the training, they would perhaps n 
have seen. So if they introduced good subjects of art 
“covered their walls with them there would be a response to 
what was beautiful, and before long a man’who had looked 
with pleasure at some tawdry work or some vulgar scene wo 
turn from it and feel a great refreshment when he looked at 
other. His whole moral temperament would receive <¢ 
ennobling impulse. It was a great object, therefore, that th 
had in view ; just as in taking the children to nature they mi 
teach them the beauties of nature, so in art they might 
something to teach the highest principles. In our apprecia 
neither of nature nor art could we attain perfection. Sha 
speare put into the mouth of Lorenzo, who was not perha 
very worthy character to deliver the sentiment, words that were 
meant to inculcate the fact that there was an angelic harmor 

in “the smallest orb” that studded “the floor of heaven” B 

he added with regret— _ 1 vag ath Sage 


e 
~ 


But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


We might not be able to appreciate what was really and 
of the highest value either in nature or art, but so long 
lived we might at least improve our tastes, and in so doin 
should insensibly raise our whole nature. We should di 
what was low and mean and vulgar, and have some quali 
tions for appreciating that which was higher and bet 
Might he say a few words on books? It was not, perhz 
immediately their object to spread a knowledge of books, 
they did insensibly and indirectly disseminate a knowledge | 
true and sound literature. It was curious to look back 

regarded books over the short period of 250 years. It was 
recorded fact that in the year 1651 the gift of books was mez 
to some of their parishes in the immediate neighbourhoo 
Manchester, and those books had to be chained to the shel 
Of course, there were many Bibles still chained to their d 
and they saw in the old libraries of Oxford and Cambri 
books that were so secured. He was curious to know if t 
was any record of the chained books which were presente 
1651—if his memory served him aright—to parishes in 
immediate neighbourhood of Manchester, as it then wa 
small town. What a contrast between those days when books w 
chained because of their rarity and the books of to-day. 
difficulty was not the rarity but the multiplicity of book 
was not to find them but to know what to read amongst tl 
books we had, and he thought a useful function might b 
formed by any institute or museum if they. disseminated 
literature by means of portable libraries. Lord Peel went | 
to describe the success of such a movement by an institute 
Cambridgeshire which had adopted it during the last five or 
years. The books lent to various parishes or districts we 
such as were likely to be required by the character of: 
industry or the predilections of the people, treating of 
subjects of agriculture, horticulture and natural sc 
together with works on general subjects. Lord Peel 
mended also the great care which was taken of the pase 
were lent for reading. He suggested to a reader that 

should confine himself in his serious reading to one book 
time, even if lighter literature were taken at the same: time 
concluding, he said that it must be a reflection of intense 
faction to everybody who was engaged in the particular w rh 
that museum that they were bringing the children of the ri: 
generation to nature and bringing nature to them ; thatt 
were teaching what was beautiful in nature and art, inculcat 
sound and healthy amusements, developing the taste and rais 
the characterand brightening and lightening the lives of the toile 
These were, indeed, imperial: works. We lived in an age of 
great military triumphs which, though not ona scale of some 

past triumphs in the history of the British army, yet had, from 


the circumstances of the day, brought about a closer union 
between class and class and person and person, and had 
aroused an amount of enthusiasm which not only thrilled us all 
‘here in the seat and heart of the empire, but which went out to 
the extremest limits of Her Majesty’s dominions. We were 
_ proud of this as we were proud of our progress in the arts and 
sciences. Something more required to be done, and that gap 
_ they were filling there by means of an institution which they 
thad set on foot and were working so successfully. For con- 
-yvinced he was that. material progress and military triumphs 
were not enough. They must teach something else than a 
desire of glory or boastfulness in our mere material advance- 
ment. They must teach what it was to love nature, to look 
_ from nature up to nature’s God. They must feel that there 
‘was something else required in the inhabitants of our great 
towns than the sordid life and amusements—if they might be 
so called—which were now alone what were open to them. 
If they could improve them in this respect, and if others 
throughout the length and breadth of this land could do the 
same, then we should, if we did not actually deserve, in some 
sense qualify ourselves for deserving the description of this 
great nation as “a wise and understanding people.” 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND. , 


: A VERY pleasant and successful visit was made on the 


22nd ult. by the members of the above Society to the 
ancient and strangely situated church of Ebchester, thence to 


the church at Medomsley, which was said to retain portions of 


twelfth-century work, and afterwards to Lanchester for an 
inspection of the Roman station and the charming parish church 


: there. 


Within the picturesque churchyard which surrounds the 
first-named building, the president of the Society (the Rev. 


_ W. Greenwell, D.C.L.) addressed the members on the antiquities 
of the church, pointing out that it was placed within a 


Roman camp, a station of some importance upon the great 


- road, Watling Street. There was no evidence historically to 
- show what was the date of the Roman camp at Ebchester, 
and he took it that like all Roman camps in Watling Street it 
belonged to an early time of the Roman occupation, because 


they would see that it was absolutely necessary when the 


- Romans took possession of the North of England and occupied 
it, when they made their great Watling Street, they must 


Oe 


“necessarily have that great line of communication fortified 
by camps. Therefore he took it that Lanchester, 
Ebchester, and, indeed, the whole of the line of camps in 
Watling Street belonged to the early period. At Lan- 
chester, which they would visit later, certainly they had the 


_ evidence of coins. He did not say that the coins absolutely 


proved the time at which the place was occupied, but still 


_ when they found coins of the early emperors after the time 


when the Romans took possession of Great Britain, it afforded 
certain presumption that there was early occupation there by 


the Romans. If Lanchester were such an early camp, so then 
must be Ebchester adjoining. The rev. President proceeded 


_ to refer to the establishment of a convent by Ebba, the daughter 
of King Athelfrith, and sister of King Oswald and King Oswi, 


kings of Northumbria. Dr. Greenwell quoted the for and 
against as to the probabilities of the founding by Ebba of this 
religious house for females. It was said to have been destroyed, 


but there was no evidence of its founding or destruction. 


Proceeding to speak of Bishop Pudsey, of whom there first was 


historical account, he said they knew he gave all the site of this 


supposed convent to his newly-founded hospital for lepers at 
_Sherburn, a place he very richly endowed with possessions 
over the whole of his diocese. The rev. gentleman, after 
speaking of the hospital and of the transfer of the advowson of 
this land to the present incumbent, went on to speak of the 
church, and at the outset expressed the fear that, as so often, 
a great deal of damage had been done to ancient features by 
restoration. The church looked like one of the early part of 
the twelfth century, but there was no historical evidence of the 


point, and they must be simply guided by the architectural 


features. 

Mr. Knowles described the interior of the building, and re- 
minded those present of the Roman altar standing outside and 
various other inscribed Roman stones which were evidences of 
Roman occupation of the neighbourhood. The church was a 


_ very early one, and in a sense complete ; that was, the founda- 


tions were the same as originally built, but it was not so early 
as Escomb, or the earlier parts of Jarrow or Monkwearmouth 


churches. It was one of the class they saw a little while ago 


_ at Long Framlington, Throcklington, Birtley and two or three 
others. It comprised a chancel and nave and a little modern 
south porch. After pointing out some architectural features, 


_ which he characterised as significant of an early period, Mr. 


Knowles said, in answer to Dr. Greenwell, that he thought the 
date of the first building to be 1120, 1130 or 1140. 
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From Ebchester the party drove to Medomsley, a charming 
ride, which brought them to the gates of the interesting old 
church, thoroughly pleased with the few miles’ spin through a 
country side richly wooded and wide of prospect. The first 
business was luncheon, partaken a/ fresco, after which the 
President briefly commented upon the parish church. He 
referred to the connection of the Hunters with Medomsley, of 
which there were two lines living, one in Northumberland and 
the other in. Scotland. He produced the seal of William of 
Medomsley, dated 1180, “* William the Hunter,” showing a time 
when surnames were coming into use. They might very fairly 
assume that William the Hunter was the ancestor of the family 
of Hunter. 

Mr. Knowles pointed out the architectural features of the 
church. He remarked that, unlike many churches, Medomsley 
had not been added toin the conventional manner. The extent 
of the first church was clearly from the south door eastwards to 
a point below the middle window of the chancel, but afterwards 
early in the thirteenth century there was an extension eastwards 
and westwards. The east end was altogether beautiful work, 
and in some respects peculiar. He dealt in detail with the 
building, and drew attention to the beauty of the chancel 
work. 

The party then drove on to Lanchester, which was reached 
about 3.30. Here the excursionists were treated to another 
address by the President. The walls of the camp here 
appeared, he said, to have been originally 12 feet high, com- 
mencing at the bottom with a width of 8 feet, and narrowing 
to 4 feet at the top. On the inside of the. wall were steps, 
which made it easy for the soldiers to quickly ascend and 
defend the walls. On the outside the wall was perpendicular, 
and was constructed inside of a sort of rubble masonry, 
with large stones and a good deal of gravel and mortar. 
They would see how good the mortar must have been and how 
well the wall had been constructed, for in spite of all the facing 
stones being taken away the wall stood to the present day. 
Up to about 1730 or 1740 the camp was an uncultivated piece 
of ground covered with brushwood, and there were remains of 
the various buildings inside the camp to be seen rising here 
and there above the walls, and the gates were in a more or less 
perfect condition ; the pillars were standing, or some of them, 
and the whole of the arrangements connected with the gates 
were in almost as good condition as when built. He was sorry 
to have to say his great-great-grandfather destroyed all 
that. At that time people did not care a great deal about 
ancient buildings, and he found the station a very convenient 
quarry, for he happened to want to rebuild or build some farm- 
houses, and he took stones from the station to build them. 
He (Dr. Greenwell) had no doubt if they were to pull down 
those farmhouses now, they would finda great many valuable 
Roman stones with sculptured inscriptions upon them. His 
ancestor also had the camp levelled and brought into a much 
more useful condition by making it first-rate pasture land. 
As to the date of the camp it must have been built very early, 
because it was absolutely necessary that there should be these 
stations at an early period of the occupation, and that was also 
shown ina conclusive manner by the coins which had been 
found in very great numbers at various times there, many of 
them going back to very early times of the Roman occupation. 
The finding of coins of a certain date did not prove absolutely 
that the camp was built at the time of the issue of the coins, but 
still there was a certain amount of presumption in it. The rev. 
gentleman, arguing from the standpoint of the coins, said they 
might say this camp was in existence from about the year 
100 AD. to about 4oo A.D. That it must have been in the 
occupation of the Romans for a very considerable time was 
also shown by two inscriptions recording two certain buildings 
having been built, or rather one newly erected, and the other 
restored by the Emperor Gordian III., who reigned from 
238 AD. to 244 A.D. The first was the Principia and the 
Armamentaria, and the stone recording the rebuilding of these 
two places was found inside the camp, as they naturally would 
have expected it to be, because the Principia were the quarters 
of the officers and the troops occupying the camp, and also the 
place where the standards and various other insignia of the 
troops were deposited. The Armamentaria was the arsenal, 
where all the weapons of war were manufactured and kept. If 
these were restored by Gordian they must have fallen into 
decay, and therefore must have been standing a considerable 
number of years before they got into that condition which 
required restoration. The other stone found outside the 
camp records his building, de movo, of the baths and 
Precipitium, probably to mean built entirely anew. - The 
President went .on to describe the excellent arrange- 
ments of the camp in sanitary matters, and particularly 
in regard to the water supply, which was brought from 
two or three prolific streams into a reservoir to the west of the 
camp by two lines of aqueduct, one running three miles to the 
north and the other one and a half miles to the south, which 
showed how careful the Romans were to have an adequate 


\ water supply. What remained to-day to record the buildings 
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was a single slab in the cathedral library at Durham. As to 
the name of the camp, he expressed doubt, but hoped possibly 
some day an inscription might turn up mentioning its name. It 
was garrisoned by a portion of the great zoth Legion and two 
other bodies of men drawn from the North of Spain and from 
France. Wherever the Romans went they fortified in the 
most orderly and scientific manner. Everything was done 
according to regular rule and system, and therefore they found 
one camp like another, laid on the same plan, the various 
buildings, the Forum, the place where they transacted busi- 
ness; the Preetorium, where the general in command lived; the 
Principia, where the officers lived—all were the same, and 
nothing could exceed the regularity of the arrangements, just 
as all the arrangements of the great Roman Empire were 
made. Rome was the centre, and from Rome proceeded all 
roads which led to the very extremity of the empire. Dr. 
Greenwell expressed the hope that some day excavations 
would be carried out at this station, such as they were 
not now able to afford. The whole system of the camp 
was there, rising for about 45 or 46 feet, and if they were to 
take off the soil which covered it now they would be able to 
lay bare, as had been laid bare to a great extent in one or two 
other places, the wonderful remains of this camp. Unfor- 
tunately they had not any South African millionaires. He did 
not think he would live to see it done, but possibly some of 
them might. If only they could get some one to give a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds they might lay bare the whole of 
the stone, and put something into their pockets as well, and it 
would be a very good work if they could have the whole of the 
camp properly explored. The first thing which led him to 
turn his attention towards archeological matters was what he 
did there. Asa boy he saw there a very large squared stone, 
and on clearing away a portion of the soil he found it opened 
into a square opening. In conjunction with one of his brothers 
they got an old fish kettle, and they gradually worked away 
underneath for 40 or 50 yards under the camp until they came 
to where the line of what was a sewer diverged into two lines, 
and although they were young these were too small for them to 
get along. He believed it was to the clearing out of that 
sewer, displaying the system of drainage of the Roman camp, 
was due his first turning attention to things belonging to old 
times. He had gone on struggling in archeology, and he 
hoped that his, and all archzological investigations, would be 
of some use in the world. 

A move was made next for the parish church, and the con- 
clusion of the trip. There signs of repair were manifest. The 
fine old chancel was boarded in, and to be inspected had to be 
reached by the vestry door, and was found to be in the hands 
of workmen and quite unrecognisable, save in some singularly 
striking archeological features. From the church pulpit the 
President gave an address on the parish of Lanchester, which 
was one of the great manors of the see of Durham. The 
Bishop of Durham was far more than an ordinary bishop, both 
in point of property and of jurisdiction and power, for he was a 
Prince Palatine, of which rank there were very few. Lanchester 
was one of the largest manors of the see, and so also it was, 
until it was divided into a great number of smaller parishes, one 
of the largest parishes in the county. There was no evidence 
that there was a church before the time of the Conquest, although 
it seemed almost impossible to conceive that there should 
not have been one when they had churches throughout the 
county dating before the Conquest, and that this place was 
the site of a Roman settlement, where a great number of 
people must have been gathered together after the Roman 
soldiers had left. But again, there was a record of such ancient 
pre-Conquest churches, for where they did not find remains of 
the church itself they almost always found remains in the shape 
of sepulchral crosses, which were erected at the heads of graves 


of people buried at times before the Conquest, which were - 


called Saxon crosses. Nothing of the kind was found at 
Lanchester, but still they must conclude there was a church. 
Up to a certain period the church was rectorial. In 1283 
Bishop Beck made it into acollegiate church, consisting of a 
dean and seven prebendaries, and a portion of the houses still 
existed, called the deanery, a little to the north of the church, 
which he believed to have been originally built in the earlier 
part of the twelfth century. It was one of the very.finest churches. 
in the diocese of Durham, and he did not know where they 
would see others with more beautiful or better proportioned 
architecture. He pointed to shafts in the north side made 
ofa single stone from the Roman station. He knew of only 
two other instances, one ‘where the south aisle centre arches 
were supported in similar circumstances. The chancel arch 
belonged to the original building, and was a very fine example 
of the architecture of the earlier part of the twelfth century, 
and was as handsome an arch of its kind as could be seen 
anywhere. Dr. Greenwell called attention to several other 
very interesting features, and mentioned some particularly fine 
stained-glass and a beautiful carving above the door on the 
north side leading to the vestry, which was well worthy of 
examination. He also directed observation to the peculiar 


‘foreseen circumstances had caused great anxiety to the C 


| information as to the meaning of “ Maes Knoll” and the probabl 


features of the south door. After a few words from 1] 
Knowles the party visited the chancel via the vestry door, and 
made a short inspection. Dinner at the Queen’s Head Ho 
wound up a most enjoyable day’s proceedings, FR 


EXPLORATION OF URICONIUM, ee 

Wi the annual meeting of the Shropshire Archzol 
Society a report was read which announced the 
porary suspension of the movement for further excavations 
site of Uriconium, which was inaugurated at the annual m 
last year. It was impossible at that time to foresee the « 
which events were about to take, especially that a few m 
would see the country engaged in a war which would abso 
the interest and claim the pecuniary help of everyone to 
extent unprecedented in the present generation. Thos 
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as to the best course to pursue. After careful consultatio: 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and also with 
Barnard, it had been decided not to press the matter fo 
till the present difficulties had to some extent passe 
Another year would probably show a different,aspect of thi 
and as soon as the Society of Antiquaries and the Shroy 
Council were agreed that the fitting time had arrived, 
would be resumed, and, it was hoped, prosecuted with 
interruption until complete. Meanwhile the Council could o 
express their gratitude to the many subscribers to “a 
Excavation Fund, the balance of which had been placed in th 
bank on deposit till required for its purpose, and they ventu 
to hope that when operations were resumed it would be fo 
that the work had in no way suffered from a suspension whi 
was unavoidable. i 
The Chairman (the head-master of Shrewsbury schoo 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said it wo 
be a disgrace to Shrewsbury if its archzeological interest 
not keen. How very few places there were within the lim 
the British Isles which had any place of such great inter 
Uriconium. Spending so much of his time as he did ) 
conditions and circumstances of the life which spread 
from Rome into the remotest parts of the Roman Empire, 
could not but feel deeply interested in the progress of th 
excavations, and he sincerely trusted that the interrup 
which had unfortunately taken place—he was afraid there 
no help for it—might be only temporary, and that before 
under happier auspices than this year of war and pecu 
distress, the excavations might be resumed and carried 
satisfactory completion. None could conceive what trea 
to the antiquary lay hidden in the soil which was not ye’ 
turbed by the spade. ; e. 


SOMERSET ARCHA OLOGICAL AND ~ 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 


f Reese northern branch of this Society had their first excut 
sion for the season on the 16th inst. The party me 
Temple Meads station, Bristol, whence they were conveyed 
a large break to Dundry Church. Here they were met by th 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, president of the parent society 
and a considerable number of local members who had d 
direct from various places. They were conducted over 
church by the Rev. H. F. Mann, who told them all he ¢ 
about the building and. its history. Mr. F. Were, of Gratw 
Hall, Flax Bourton, one of the honorary secretaries of 
branch, also gave many interesting details relating to the hist 
of Dundry and its church, and of various families who 
been connected with the place. Mr. F. A Wood, of Highfield, © 
Chew Magna, also added to the store of local lore. Some of 
the party ascended the tower, but, unfortunately, the gran 
view usually obtained from the top was marred by the prevz 
lence of a mist. When they left Dundry the party drove t 
Maes Knoll, where they were most cordially greeted by Mr. | 
and Mrs. E. J. Thatcher, of Firfield House, Knowle,-who had ~ 
erected a tent and provided a bounteous tea for the visitors. 
This hospitality was thoroughly enjoyed and was duly acknow 
ledged by Sir Edward Fry and Mr. Wood in the name of 
Association. Both these gentlemen also gave a good deal 


use of the camp. Mr. Thatcher gave a comprehensive outline - 
of the views held by various local historians respecting t 
camp, and also exhibited a collection of Roman coins found 
the neighbourhood. The party rambled about the camp f 
some time, inspected the remains of Wansdyke and then drove’ 
back to Bristol by way of Whitchurch and Knowle, having had 
a most enjoyable excursion. Mr. F. Were was heartily thanked 
for his admirable arrangements. on 
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-* SOME UNFAMILIAR MASTERPIECES OF 
oi ITALIAN ART.* 
eT’ calling my paper “Some Unfamiliar Masterpieces of 
. Italian Art,” I need hardly say that the pictures which I 
shall have the pleasure of showing you this evening are not 
‘unknown to students and experts, and those of us who have 
"had leisure to explore the more remote parts of Italy; but I 
think I may safely say that they are unfamiliar to the large 
_ majority of travellers in that country. The great artistic 
centres of Milan, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Perugia, Siena 
and Rome are well known, and I have therefore not included 
any work of art from those towns in my list to-night, with the 
exception of two or three in private houses, which have been 
_ photographed recently. I have made a sort of potpourri of 
pictures to be seen in small towns and villages, and by the help 
ofa map I will point out at the end of the paper where they 
are to be found and how to get there, in case any of you feel 
tempted to go and see the originals for yourselves. I may add 
that the scenery alone often more than repays the time and 
trouble taken, and in these out-of-the-way districts one gains a 
varied and intimate acquaintance with’ one of the most 
picturesque countries in the world. 

In showing a succession of slides representing works 
belonging to different schools, different centuries and different 
provinces, it has been a little difficult to keep to a chronological 
order. As far as possible I have done so, but it has not always 

been feasible. I have also had to leave out the work of several 
artists because it would have made my paper too long and 
complicated to have included more. I have introduced some 
because they are not represented, or inadequately represented 
in our National Gallery, and it is only when one visits their 

native town or province that we can realise how great these 
artists really were. 

In this slight sketch I have not attempted to go into the 
minute details that modern scientific research demands. It 

_ would take far too long, though I do think a knowledge of that 


system is the most satisfactory way of getting the essential | 
qualities and distinctions of the various schools clearly and | 


_ definitely fixed in one’s mind. 
I’ shall ask you to accompany me in a little “giro” through 
: pny taking the pictures of the various schools in the following 
- order :— 
P First, some of the Florentine school ; secondly, some of the 
Umbrian school; then, crossing the Apennines into the 
Marches we shall find works by the Venetians along the 
Adriatic coast ; and, finally, leaving Venetia we will end with 
some works by the Lombard artists. 
’ The first slides represent a series of frescoes by the Floren- 
_ tine artist Masolino. 

Tommaso Cristofero, called Masolino of Panicale, is best 
known to us as the reputed master of the brilliant Masaccio, 
but we know that he was held in great esteem by his con- 
_ temporaries. He was born at Panicale in 1383, and was pupil 
of Lorenzo Ghiberti. We read that in 1427 he made arrange- 
- ments to go to Hungary in the service of a certain Filippo 
- Scolari, a Hungarian, who was then at Florence, and who was 
_ probably an admirer of Masolino’s work in the Carmine, which 

had been recently done. I may here mention that little, if 
any, of Masolino’s work exists now in the Brancacci Chapel. 
His work on the ceiling has completely disappeared. The rest 
of the frescoes are nearly all by Masaccio with the exception 
of one or two fragments, which were finished later by 
Filippino Lippi. For those who care to study further the work 
of Masolino and Masaccio and their relations to each other, I 
would recommend August Schmarsow’s monographs on these 
two artists, which are illustrated by two large portfolios of 
beautiful photographs, and can be seen in the Art Library 
at South Kensington. 
Masolino seems to have gone to Hungary via Lombardy, 

for we find some frescoes dated 1428 at Castiglione, Olona, a 
small village thirty miles north of Milan. It belonged to the 
Castiglione family, and it was a certain Cardinal Branda Cas- 
tiglione who commissioned Masolino to paint frescoes in the 

_ church of his native place. These, which represent scenes from 
the lives of the Virgin, St. Stephen and St. Lawrence, have been 
much injured by damp, though there are some delightful bits 
here and there. On his return from Hungary some years later 
he painted’a series of frescoes in the Baptistery, which, like 
many of the baptisteries in Italy, is a separate building from 
the church. They represent scenes from the life of John the 
Baptist, and were finished in 1435, and are for the most part 
in a wonderful state of preservation. The exquisitely delicate 
colouring is the most delightful part of these frescoes, and 
those who have only seen his frescoes at San Clemente in 
Rome, blackened by time and ruined by damp, can have but a 

_ limited appreciation of his art, To see him at his best we must 
_ go to Castiglione, Olona, where the clear and beautiful colour- 
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ing combined with an earnest attempt at modelling and per- 
spective show him to be a not unworthy contemporary of Fra 
Angelico, Paolo Uccello and Donatello. 

This, as we see, represents John preaching at Bethabara, 
beyond Jordan. Two of the frescoes represent this subject, 
but, judging by the presence of Christ and two disciples in the 
crowd, the moment chosen here is obviously when John said, 
“ There standeth one among you whom ye know not.” The two 
figures in the foreground are distinctly portraits, probably of 
members of the Castiglione family. This fresco is the most 
injured, as it is on the north or weather-wall. 

Baptism of Christ.—This is one of the best preserved of the 
series, and also one of the most interesting, for it shows so 
clearly the mingling of the old and new forms of artistic 
expression of that day. There is the usual conventional com- 
position of Christ and the Baptist and the angels, but in the 
animated group in the background Masolino grapples with the 
difficulties of anatomy and movement very successfully in each 
of the figures. 

John Reproving Herod.—Morelli says of Masolino that he 
was the first to introduce dramatic character into painting. We 
see this very clearly in the rage depicted on Herod’s face, and 
on that of the guard seizing John. 

Herod’s Feast.—In the composition of this fresco the archi- 
tectural background gives scope for that love of perspective and 
elaborate decoration which the Renaissance artists delighted 
in. I would call your attention to the dainty loggia with the 
charming frieze of “ putti.” I cannot help thinking that this 
particular frieze really existed either in Rome or Florence. In 
1450 Jean Fouquet passed down Italy to Rome, where he went 
to paint the portrait of Pope Nicholas V. On his return to 
France he illuminated the famous ‘‘ Book of Hours” for Jean 
Etienne. Forty pages of this book are at Chantilly, and we 
find this particular loggia and frieze reproduced three or four 
times almost line for line. Masolino’s fresco viewed in light of 
this fact points to the existence of some classic sculpture of 
this design which both artists had known and sketched. 

This is one of the details of the foregoing fresco enlarged, 
and represents Salome asking for John’s head on a charger. 
The heads of Salome and of the youth in the crowd are types 
of youthful beauty, and there is a delicate feeling for line in the 
long sweep of Salome’s dress. 

The other half of this scene, representing Herod at table, 
gives ample scope for dramatic expression. Herod seems 
almost stunned as he realises what his oath involves, while the 
prelate next him, possibly the portrait of Cardinal Branda him- 
self, raises his hands in horror. The old man next him is 
looking with pained astonishment at the fair young girl making 
this bloodthirsty demand, while the young man looks quickly 
up the table curious to know what Herod will do. 

Salome presenting John’s Head to Herodias.—In the beau- 
tiful form of Herodias we have one of the most graceful and 
dignified figures in Masolino’s work. _ It is only by comparison 
that we can realise how great an advance in art Masolino’s 
work is to that of the majority of his contemporaries. When 
we remember the work in the Spanish Chapel at Florence, 
we realise what a triumph of strong and beautiful line this is, 
and there is no doubt that he exercised an immense influence 
on the next generation of artists at Florence. 

The only other picture of the Florentine school on my list 
is one that is in a private collection at Rome. It is called the 
Derelitta, or the Deserted, and is attributed to Botticelli, and 
is certainly of his school. It is interesting to speculate about 
the artist, for it is so thoroughly imbued with the sentiment and 
intensity of Botticelli that it must have been painted by one of 
his followers, and one who was closely in touch with him. The 
architectural background plays so prominent a part in the com- 
position that it was probably done by an artist who was an 
architect as well as a painter. It has been pointed out by a 
distinguished art critic that the only artist in the Botticelli 
group who was great both as a painter and as an architect was 
Giuliano di San Gallo, whose work he believes it to be, and he 
bases his statement on the similarity existing between this 
picture and the architectural sketches by Giuliano which are in 
the Barberini Library at Rome. When we remember the 
beautiful tondo by Giuliano in our National Gallery we see he 
is quite capable of the wonderful feeling in this picture. The 
supreme pathos of the grief-bowed figure, the impassable bronze 
door, the stern stone walls, the dramatic lines of the drapery 
thrown here and there in despair, give an atmosphere of deso- 
lation to the scene. I only know one other artist who at all 
approaches this feeling, and I think this picture would make a 
good pendant to Love among the Ruins, when Love is gone 
and the human Soul is left to its solitary fate. There is a fine 
passage in Zola’s “Rome” about this picture, describing it and 
speculating about it, and ending with these words :—“ Elle ne 
fut IA seulement le symbole de tout ce qui frissonne et pleure, 
sans visage, devant la porte éternellement close de invisible.” 

This picture belongs to Prince Piccolomini, and is in his 
palace at Rome. 

__ We will now pass on to an artist who is generally called an 
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Umbrian, but without much justification as far as his art is 
concerned—I mean Piero dei Franceschi. It is quite true that 
some years of his life were passed at Borgo san Sepolcro, but 
he studied as a youth at Florence, and his art has a close 
affinity to that of the Florentines, and especially to that 
scientific school. of which Paolo Uccello and: Andrea del 
Castagno were the pioneers. His colouring was influenced by 
Domenico Veneziano andalso by Masolino. His style is simple, 
direct and great, and I prefer simply to call him an artist of 
central Italy, as he is one of those roving lights who cannot be 
pinned down to any special school. 

This fresco is dated 1521, andis, therefore, a very early work. 
It represents Sigismond Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, and is 
painted over an archway in the Tempioat Rimini. A letteris in 
existence, written by Sigismond to one of the Medicis, asking 
to have an artist sent him, to “paint himself kneeling before 
his patron saint, Sigismond, king of Burgundy.” As Borgo 
san Sepolcro belonged at that time to the Malatesta family, it 
is at least a plausible theory that his own vassal should have 
been selected, and thus Piero dei Franceschi began his inde- 
pendent career as State painter at his own court. 

This is a fresco of his later period, when his genius had 
arrived at its full maturity, and in the masterful treatment of 
this noble and statuesque figure we see the result of his 
scientific training. It represents the Magdalen, and is in the 
cathedral at Arezzo. I have included it in my list because I 
look upon it as one of the finest and most: representative 
specimens of the art of Piero dei Franceschi. ~ 

We will now go on to the little town of Foligno, and see 
the work of two artists of that town—Mezzastris da Foligno 
and Niccolo di Liberatore, who is often miscalled Niccolo 
d’Alunno. We see at once a great difference between these 
simple graceful figures and the works which we have been 
studying, but though these Umbrians did not trouble themselves 
much about the scientific side of art, we find a delicate sense of 
feeling combined with the charm of refinement which make 
them very attractive. 

We find in Mezzastris’s work the revival of an archaic form 
of art, and he probably owed much to the influence of Benozzo 
Gozzoli, who was working in the neighbouring town of Monte- 
falco about 1450. Mezzastris was active during the second 
half of the fifteenth century. The best existing works I know 
of his in Umbria are those’at Foligno, and some which are at 
Assisi, in the chapel of the Civile Nosocomio, an old hospital 
in that town, 

This fresco is over the entrance of the convent of Santa 
Anna delle Contesse at Foligno, and protected from rain by 
the picturesque old wooden roof. It is well preserved and 
most delicate in colouring, while the dainty frieze of “ putti,’ 
painted on a dark-blue ground, playing with boughs of red and 
white roses, is particularly charming. These children are full 
of fun and mischief, and we can see that he delighted in 
painting them. We find a similar frieze running round the 
chapel at Assisi. 

It is interesting to remember that it was for this convent 
that Raphael paintéd his great Madonna da Foligno, now in 
the Vatican, 

Niccolo da Foligno is an artist who is more widely known, 
We have a small and very elaborate triptych by him in the 
National Gallery. It is an interesting work, and must have 
been painted when he was in the Marches, as the backgrounds, 
with the glimpses of the sea, represent the country near 
Macerata and Monte san Guisto fairly successfully. 

This picture is in the church of S. Niccolo at Foligno, and 
I look upon it as one of the artist’s finest productions. I think 
that he has achieved more in this than in any of his other 
works. The face of the Madonna is most beautiful, and her 
dark robe stands out effectively against the cherubs, who are 
painted in various tones of gold. 

This artist painted principally in Umbria. Vasari mentions 
seeing at Assisi a “ Pieta,” in which were two angels weeping, 
“ their emotion,” he says, “so naturally expressed that no artist 
of that time could have painted them better.” Niccolo cer- 
tainly expresses emotion most effectively. He shows in his 
work certain of the characteristics of Crivelli, who he must 
have known in the Marches. We find the same attempt to 
depict intense religious feeling, often at the absolute sacrifice 
of all beauty. 

Before entering the Marches I wish to show two archi- 
tectural panels which are in a private collection in Rome. 
They are by the famous architect Fra Carnavale, of Urbino, a 
Dominican friar, who was active during the middle of the 
fifteenth century.. They are not exactly masterpieces of paint- 
ing, but they are interesting as representing the sort of ideals 
the Renaissance architects aimed at, and which are far more 
elaborate than what we saw in Masolino’s work. To give a 
little life to a purely architectural picture he introduces scenes 
from the story of the Virgin. This one represents the birth of 
the Virgin, and this one the Presentation in the Temple, Fra 
Carnavale was the master of Bramante, and when we recall 
the latter’s work in Milan we realise the result of his early 
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/is the extraordinary mixture of sacred and profane subject: 


teaching. What is very typical of the spirit of the age 
on the facade of what’is meant to bea sacred edifice, 
we have the Annunciation, on the side the Visitation, 
below are a Faun and a Bacchante dancing. — Be cas, 
When we look at the map of Italy we see a barri 
mountains dividing the east from the west, and this 
graphical condition explains easily why Umbria was pract 
cut off from all Venetian influence, while the seaboard o 
Marches allowed facilities of intercourse with Venice. == = 
The Marches consist of the five provinces of Ancona, — 
Pesaro, Urbino, Macerata and Ascoli, and it was in the last 
two, Macerata and Ascoli, that most of Crivelli’s works | 
originally to be found. The greater part are now in gall 
the National Gallery in London and the Brera at Milan h 
the principal ones. WL on 
ey (Zo be concluded.) 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself 


expressed by the writers. | ‘ 

Public Health (London) Act,1892. i 

S1R,—May I draw your attention to ch. 76 sec. 5 of 
above Act, which appears to require radical alteration in som 
of its subsections. An owner of a number of well-built cottage 
in the Ladywell district finding his property being damaged 
undesirable tenants, and experiencing ‘difficulty in evict 
them, unwisely applied to the local authorities to issue a clos 
order. The tenants under this were duly ejected, and 
owner then consulted me, with the result that the property 1 
thoroughly redrained and put into substantial and decor 
repair at a large expense, making it approximately in ac ord 
ance with the requirements of the London Building Act, 189 
On application to the magistrate for a recision orde 
refused to act without the consent of the local autho 
There is no word in the Act permitting him to take this stan 
but simply an inference that he judge the case sitting as 
petty sessional court, and my client, being a poor man, sh 
from facing the expenses of a mandamus to compel him. — 
local authorities refuse their consent, and give no reaso 
their action, The Act permits them to decline giving an 
specification or information as to what they consider neces: 
to render the premises habitable, thus making them ma 
of a situation frequently created to further their own € 


responsible for op. 


which are not always above reproach. . er 
It would appear, therefore, that the following amendment 
are urgently needed :—(1) That there should be served wit 
the closing order a specification of what the local authoriti 
consider necessary to put the property into habitable repa 
(2) that if they consider it impossible to make the prope 
habitable, the magistrate should be compelled to judge 
case on its merits without previous reference to them.—You 


obediently, JOHN W. RHODES. ~ 
Mitre Court Chambers, London, E.C. : 
May 31, 1900. : 
GENERAL. 


Sir Benjamin Barker, C.E., is to receive the honor. 
degree of Doctor of Science from the University of Cambrid 
The Victoria Art Gallery, Bath, of which Mr. Brydon is 
architect, was opened on Tuesday by the Marquis of Bath. 
The New Land Registry Office is to be erected on 
south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields at a cost, including site, 
265,000/. The plans were prepared by Mr. Tanner, of th 
Office of Works. | Wieey 
Mr. Von Herkomer, R.A., will deliver a public lectu 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on Monday, June 18, upo 
‘England Lovable and Paintable.” Le ae ieee 
A Bust of the late Sir Douglas Galton, by Mr. Brock, R.A., 
is to be placed in the Shire Hall, Worcester. : 5 ae 
‘The Victoria Cross Gallery,” by the Chevalier L. 
Desanges, removed from the Crystal Palace, comprising forty- 
five very large pictures of battle scenes, has been sold for 
1,000 guineas to Lord Wantage. ae 
The Annual Excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association will be made to-morrow, Saturday, June 2, to 
Balmerino Abbey, the Castle of Ballinbreich (locally. calle 
Bambreich), the Abbey of Lindores, the Town of Newburgh, &c 
Mr. Edward J. Hansom, of the firm of Messrs. Dunn 
Hansom & Fenwick, architects, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on 
Tyne, has died from the effects of a revolver wound in the 
mouth. He was the son of the late Mr. Charles Hansom, of 
Bristol. — i Sera oe 
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THE WEEK. 


In summer obstacles to the improvement of watering- 
places appear to be less endurable than at other times. 
For that reason there is unusual dissatisfaction in Worthing 
because an improvement of the sea front is not likely to be 
carried out during the present season. The reason is that 
Sir E. G. Loper, Bart., the owner of the Beach House estate, 
considers the construction of a Parade between Warwick 
Road and the East Esplanade, or the construction of a 
temporary timber walk or footway on the sea beach between 
these points, as proposed, would adversely affect his in- 
terests in the property, and accordingly he has resolved to 
oppose the execution of either scheme if determined upon 
by the Town Council. All that can be done by the 
Worthing Council is to apply to the Board of Trade for 
sanction to construct this temporary timber walk or footway 
on the sea beach, and subsequently to take such steps as 
may be necessary to carry the scheme into effect, provided 
terms satisfactory to the Council can be made to meet the 
cost of the works. Only a few years have elapsed since 
Worthing suffered serious loss through the invasion of the 
town by an epidemic, and a large sum of money has been 
expended to prevent a recurrence of similar attacks. It is 
not certain that the town has recovered the favour it once 
possessed, and it would be a gracious act for any proprietor 
to aid in increasing the advantages of so~ excellent a 
watering-place. 


: * 

| THE church of S, Anastasia in Verona, which was built 
by the Scauicrrs, is remarkable for its paintings by known 
and unknown masters. In the Pellegrini chapel are works 
by Virrorio PISANELLO, one of the masters of the early 
period of the Venetian school. The most remarkable 
among them is his fresco of S¢ George, which, as the artist 
lived between 1380 and 1451, is likely to have been pro- 
duced in the beginning of the fifteenth century. In this 
work the hero appears mounted, and has just pierced the 
dragon. In the background there is a landscape, which 
has been painted with more breadth of treatment than is 
‘shown in the work of contemporary artists. What now 
adds to the interest of the fresco is the number of portraits 
‘in the picture of nobles belonging to the courts in Ferrara 
‘and Rimini. Unfortunately the fresco has for years suffered 
‘through dampness. Some time ago it was found necessary 
‘to remove a part of it from the wall to canvas. ‘The 
“remainder is now in so deplorable a condition, the Italian 
Government have under consideration a repetition of the 
‘experiment, and unless there is promptitude the painting, 
‘which is particularly interesting to English visitors, will 
‘have vanished like many other of the treasures of the old 
city of the CAPULETS. 
_ THE excitement over British victories has been too 
‘powerful to allow the public to bestow even a little attention 
on the risk of the National Gallery in case of a fire break- 
‘Ing out in any adjoining premises. There is no need to 
employ exaggeration in order to obtain the interference of 
the Government. It may be granted that the arrangements 
and apparatus available for dealing with an outbreak of fire 
are sufficient to cope with a sudden conflagration ; more- 
over, from the position of the National Gallery, there would 
be a certainty of obtaining instantly the aid of a large force 
of the Fire Brigade. None the less, the fact must be 
admitted that the position of the Gallery in relation to the 
‘Surrounding buildings is not desirable. A slight outburst of 
flame like that which occurred a few days ago increases the 
conviction that the National Gallery is menaced with perils 
from without. But it must be granted that the only effectual 
way of securing the building would be not only a costly 
but probably an impolitic operation. The removal of the 
barracks in the rear is a measure of which no Home 
‘Secretary would approve. London would be as safe if the 
Site of the barracks was unoccupied or used for an ex- 
tension of the National Gallery. But the official world has 
taken another view of the situation, and has no doubt 


cognisance of contingencies of which ordinary citizens 
would never dream. Afterthe outlay of so,much money 
on pictures the Government cannot be indifferent to such 
a treasure-house, and provision for safety may therefore be 
left to their controlling power. 


Ir is preferable to see dwellings for the humbler 
classes constructed as a voluntary commercial enterprise 
than to have the cost of them imposed on ratepayers who 
often find it difficult to meet their ordinary demands 
without being mulcted by municipal philanthropies. For 
that reason it is satisfactory to learn from the proceedings 
of the Co-operative Congress at Cardiff on Wednesday that 
house-building finds favour among the members. During 
the last thirty years it has been found that the large sum 
of 5,147,526/. has been expended by 224 co-operative 
societies in the erection of over 24,000 houses. The 
investors must have been satisfied, for it was earnestly 
recommended that all societies whose position warrants the 
development should take steps to establish a house-building 
department in connection with their business. Whether it 
is more economical for societies to undertake building 
operations instead of employing practical builders may be 
doubted ; but at least the losses will fall on the members, 
and will not be shuffled off on ratepayers like those arising 
from the undertakings of the building departments of local 
authorities, 


THE people of Tonbridge have reason to congratulate 
themselves on acquiring the ruins of the ancient castle and 
the picturesque grounds of about 13 acres which adjoin. 
It is, of course, not merely out of love of archzology the 
property was purchased, for a part of the land can be used 
for utilitarian purposes without much diminution of the 
natural beauty of the place, and the later buildings can 
also serve for municipal workshops. The position allowing 
of control of the Medway, the sagacious Normans at once 
realised its advantages. A castle was erected by RicHARD 
FitzGILBERT, sometimes known as RICHARD DE Ton- 
BRIDGE, and afterwards Earl of CLARE. But from its 
importance it was eagerly sought after, and in the reign of 
Henry III. the castle was captured after a siege by Prince 
EDWARD. It sustained also attacks in later periods. The 
outer walls must have enclosed an area of about six acres. 
There remain the artificial mound on which the keep stood, 
the entrance gateway flanked with round towers, &c. It is 
to be regretted that in the eighteenth century efforts were 
not made to preserve the masonry, for without much 
expense it would have been possible for a sufficient part to 
have remained to indicate the arrangements. The _ pro- 
perty was purchased from Lady Starrorp’s trustees, with 
the approval of the inhabitants. It suggests the wonderful 
changes of fortune, when a structure which was originally 
intended to awe the inhabitants should become the pro- 
perty of their descendants. 


THE Law School and Law Library Building Syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge report that they consider 
that the best position for the new buildings is on the north 
side of the ground purchased of Downing College, the 
library to be built adjacent to the Geological Museum, and 
the law school on part of the remaining south front of the 
ground adjacent to the library. They have received a 
munificent offer from the trustees under the will of the 
late Miss R. F. SQuirE to defray the cost of building the 
law library and of furnishing it with internal fittings. In 
accordance with the wish of the trustees the library will 
form a distinct and self-contained part of the whole 
building, but its entrance and staircase, which will be 
at the western end, will also afford access to the different 
rooms of the school. The plan for the library, by 
Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, R.A., has been approved by Miss 
SQUIRE'S trustees. With the consent of the Master of 
Trinity Hall, Mr. JACKSON proposes to devote part of the 
master’s contribution of 2,o00/. to the embellishment of 
the Downing Street front of the law library and to the 
provision of ornamental gates. This will be in addition to 
the sum expended by Miss Sqguire’s trustees. The 
syndicate recommend that the library be called the Squire 
Law Library, and the offer of the trustees be gratefully 
accepted. 
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CHARLES BARRY. 

LTHOUGH Sir CHARLES Barry's name was. not 
often associated of late with. architectural work, his 

death on Saturday at Worthing will excite the regret which 
is inevitable whenever the representative of an historic 
family is removed. With him we lose a link which unites 
the present with a former and most memorable period of 
architecture. ‘The eldest son of the great artist to whom 
we owe the Houses of Parliament and many other admirable 


buildings, he seemed ‘destined to continue the traditions of. 


his father’s eminence. Sit CHARLES Barry was to be con- 
sidered fortunate in having three sons who were endowed 
with a talent for construction, for it is extremely rare to 
find'’men in one family like Epwarp Barry, J. WOLFE 


Barry and the CHARLES Barry who has just passed |. 


away. Of the two sons who applied themselves to architec- 
ture, the elder appeared the most likely to gain a monopoly 
-of great commissions. It always seemed tO us somewhat of 
a misfortune that CHARLES BARRY began and = con- 
tinued his career in Westminster.. There was no other 
man among his contemporaries who was so capable of being 
a rival to Sir Witt1AM TITE as a “ city architect.” He had 
all the qualities which are supposed to be essential for the 
chairman of a great industrial company. His manner was 
enough to excite confidence, and it could be concluded that 
-with him the artist was'in subservience to the man of business. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he held a prominent place 
in the Guilds of London. The same power we may be 
allowed to say could be utilised with success as a Parliamen- 
tary engineer. But taken as a whole architectural practice 
is mainly concerned with individual clients, and there are few 
opportunities for the exercise of that skill in dealing with 
bodies of men which was possessed by CHARLES BARRY. 
The contrast between him and his brother Epwarp, who 
gained more prominence ‘as an architect, was remarkable. 
One possessed the artist’s excitability to an unusual extent, 
and those who were acquainted with the two men were 
aware of many instances in which CHARLES Barry, with his 
diplomatic tact and savoir vivre, was able to prevail with his 
younger brother and to avert collisions with clients which 
‘would have been ruinous to him. It was the same urbanity 
which enabled CHARLES BARRY to govern the Institute of 
Architects at a critical period, and having gained so much 
success while in office it was only natural that he should 
imagine that his influence would continue to be exercised 
after his period of presidency had terminated, and that his 
disappointment should be acute when he found he had been 
utilised for an emergency. 

Every one knows that Sir CHARLES Barry followed the 
Italian style by predilection. He was compelled to adopt 

‘a phase of Gothic’ in the Westminster buildings because of 
the ‘decree of the Parliamentary Commissioners. His 
eldest son made acquaintance with Gothic when he first 
entered his father’s office, but he was never smitten by the 
romance of the style: Like his father, his preference was 
for Italian in one or other variety, and we see it exemplified 
in the latest important building of which CHARLES BARRY 
was architect—the Institution of Civil Engineers in. Great 
George Street. Apparently he had resolved to keep up the 
style as if it were a family tradition. Many ‘of. the 
characteristics of his father’s Italian buildings are to be 
seen in the Piccadilly front of Burlington House, which 
was designed by the firm of Banks & Barry. That work 
has not the severity we can see in the Travellers’ Club, but 
it has an elegance which is well adapted to its position in 
so important a thoroughfare. 

Another work in which he allowed himself rather free 
treatment was the Dulwich College and its subsidiary 
structures.. Mr. Ruskin used to speak with severity about 
the details. He considered it was through the influence of 
conyentional Italian that his architectural theories never 
were realised, and he was disappointed with what was. at 
the time the principal aim of his life. He used therefore 


to find a better pleasure in pointing out that, if judged by. 


the conventional Italian examples, the Dulwich buildings 
were ‘not a success. From the remarks which appeared 
from time to time it. might be supposed that the masters 
were not satisfied with the buildings. . But the, general 
opinion, among architécts is that, taken as a whole, | the 
college buildings are successful, ‘and they have..the’ see 


advantage ‘of not presenting an appearance Sun ESSHG, of 
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_other great works, 


| Donaldson, from motives of friendship, had spoken too hi 
-of his (Mr. Barry’s) works ; but if posterity should confirm 
had been said, he could not: anticipate a. greater reward, 


‘old English words which OES so much—Thank you 


pre ANID 


the pains and penalties which are the usual accompani 
ments of educational processes. Another school of a 
different kind is the Industrial School at Feltham, which: 
among the best of its class in the country. Bie ei 
Barry received many of the distinctions which are eae 
able for architects. © He was not, however, able to secure 
admission to the Royal Academy, to which his father and 
brother belonged. He was elected President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in that office rendere¢ 
sterling service.. In 1877 he was awarded the Royal Go 
Medal,.to which he was well entitled as a practisi 5 
architect. On that occasion, according to the repor 
The Architect, Professor DONALDSON, the chairman, 
referring to CHARLES BARRy’s. architectural work, said :— 
He felt greatly flattered in having been requested to ta 
the chair, more especially as he was called upon to dischar 
a most agreeable and honourable function. Possessing as 
did a great reverence for the memory of the late Sir Char 
Barry, he might, in the-presence of his son, adopt the languag 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, and say that “the name of Barry sha 
be transmitted to posterity in connection with architectur 
He would ask the President to adopt as his watchwo 
“ Excelsior,” trusting’ that a, hundred years hence the Barry 
family would have left monuments of their zeal and taste worthy 
of the memory of him who built the Houses of Parliament and 
Brought up in the office of such aman 
Sir Charles Barry, and possessing such splendid opportun 
it was only natural that the President should follow in his foot- 
steps, and his works bore testimony to his ability. 
of buildings which he had erected at Dulwich under the direc ec 
tion of the college authorities were worthy of high commenc , 
tion, and the use of terra-cotta had been wisely introduced. 
Mr, Barry had been called upon in Italy to advise the Govern- 
ment in reference to important works at Turin and Milan, a 
he (Professor Donaldson) trusted that those works were bei: 
carried out to his satisfaction. He also spoke in high tert 
Toh Ie Barry’s work at Burlington Fons and elsewhere, 


‘Mr. BARRY; in reply, said :— ; { 

He knew there were many men in the profession and i int 
room who were far more worthy of the honour of which he w 
the recipient..-He might say that he had always striven 
obtain a worthy name among the architects of England, a 
felt the obligation to be worthy of the name of that great m 
whom he was privileged ‘to -call his father. If he had not h 
to create a name, he had every inducement to prove worthy 
it, and with that object would labour to the end of his dai 
If any further inducement were needed, it was provided b 
presentation of this medal at the hands ‘of a great. master 0 
and a friend. He could not but feel conscious that Profes: 


presentation would indeed prove an incentive to him to 
after the increased appreciation. of art both here and abrc 
and although he had not said nearly so much as he could 
in acknowledgment of his sense of the high honour confe 
upon him, he would give expression to his feelings in the 


all my heart. 


He was appointed a member of various commi 
and committees relating to art. In 1878 he received 
Cross of the Legion of Honour in recognition of his ¥ 
as representative of Great Britain at the Paris Internati 
Exhibition, an office. which his» eon in employs 
French language rendered easy. 

It has been remarked: that in architectural prac 
is impossible to found a family dynasty that will e 
One of the reasons, no. doubt, is that a similar law op 
among clients, for a man’s love. of new buildings — 
always transmitted to -his sons and grandsons. CHA 
Barry exemplified the law. He was not offered com 
sions for Government buildings, although for a long 
his father was accepted as an official architect. Yo 
men were more fortunate than CHARLES BARRY in sec 
the more important buildings erected during the last q 
of acentury. The contrast between his office and t 
his brother, Sir J. Wore Barry, revealed how wide 


of one with the public. . What.Sir CHARLES BARR 
could be suggested by. the applications for, the. servi 
his son the civil engineer. . The late CHARLES BARR} 
however, of great use,as,an arbitrator and adviser. 
who. knew him will.:be | ready to, admit that he was 
admirable Representa oY ae on “was: aly 
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THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY AUTHORITY. 
4 cama ae AND THE PUBLIC. 
_*JTHE supply of electricity is controlled by Parliament 
ee, under the Electric-Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888, 
_ andthe Electric-Lighting Clauses Act of 1899. (which are 
defined as the principal acts), and is authorised by Pro- 
_visional Order (called the special order), which is subject 
_ to the rules and regulations of the Board of Trade. 

It is proposed here to consider the position of the 
_ public with regard to the question generally. 

' Right to a Supply.—Within two years of the date when 
_ an Order is granted, mains must ‘be laid in certain streets 
_ which are scheduled in that Order (called the compulsory 
area). Any person may require a supply of electricity on 
_ the same terms and conditions as any other person in those 
_ streets, providing the premises are at a not greater distance 
_ than 50 yards from the mains. The supply authority, how- 

ever, may require the cost of the length of service main 
_ which is upon the premises, and any length above 20 yards 
- from the distribution main, to be refunded. The supply 
authority may also require a contract to be entered into 
‘guaranteeing to take a supply for not less than two years, of 
_ such a quantity, the payment for which will not be less than 
_ 20 per cent. per annum of the cost incurred by the supply 
_ authority in connecting to the mains. Security may also be 
_ required for such payment. 
__ The supply authority may be required after eighteen 
months from the grant of the Order to lay down mains in 
- streets in the area over which they have the right to supply 
other than those scheduled as the compulsory area, pro- 
viding applications are made for a supply in at least six 
_ premises in one street, but'the supply authority may require 
a guarantee (from the six applicants) that the supply will be 
taken for three years, and produce not less than 20 per 
“cent. per annum of the cost incurred in laying the 
additional mains. The number of applications and the 
guarantee is, however, subject to variation, either in the 
Order or by arbitration, according to the special circum: 
stances of the case. 
_ The supply ‘authority before laying a special service 
‘Main to any particular premises, the main not being fora 
“general supply, must give twenty-eight days’ notice to all 
persons whose premises the proposed mains will pass, and 
“any two applicants may obtain a supply from the same 
“Service main, in which case it must be laid as a public 
main. 
_ After a supply of electricity has been given the supply 

‘authority may require security within seven days for the 
“payments which may become due, and may cut off the 
‘supply until such security is given. The supply authority, 
meverer is bound to pay interest on such security at the 
‘Tate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable every six months. 
=. Method of Supply.—The system of supply must be ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade, and subject to rules and 
‘Tegulations for the protection of the ‘public with regard to. 
“safety and sufficiency of supply. 

_ _ The supply authority must state the standard pressure 
before commencing a supply to any premises, and this 
‘Pressure, which must be below 250 volts, must not be 

‘departed from to a greater extent than 4 per cent.’ The 
‘supply when once given must not be discontinued except 
for testing, when notice must be given to the consumer if 
the period of disconnection is to exceed one hour. The 
Pressure of supply must not be altered without the consent 
of the local authority or the Board of Trade, and in the 
€vent of any change of pressure the Board of Trade or 

Ocal authority may enforce conditions upon the supply 
- abel These conditions usually are to the following 
phe 3 ect :— : f y 
oe The supply authority must give one month’s public 
notice of their intention to apply for permission to alter the 
ressure. The supply authority must replace all apparatus 
A a consumer’s premises free of charge which may become 
efficient, dangerous or useless by the alteration of pres- 
€, and must leave the wiring, fittings and other apparatus 
| the consumer’s premises in good condition, and suitable 
tor efficiently utilising the supply at the altered pressure. 

_* It is to be noted that no changé must be made in-the 
Pressure of supply without the consent of the consumer if 

né supply was given previous to the date-of issue of the 


ee 
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The penalty for breach of any regulations under this 
heading by the supply authority may amount to 54 per day. 

Wiring and Fittings.—As to the wiring, lamps, fittings - 
and other apparatus on the premises for the use of the 
electricity, the supply authority cannot specify any special 
type or make, except so far as to insure that the supply to. 
other premises will not be interfered with or neglected by . 
the use of defective apparatus, and it is for this reason that 


+ the supply authority issues rules. 


It is difficult, however, to define exactly how far the 
rules made by the supply authority are enforceable. The 
Act of 1888 allows regulations to be made by the Board of 
Trade and the local authority (if not the supply authority). 
The rules of the Board of Trade relate to the safety of the 
public, and the regulations as to supply. The Clauses Act 
(1899) states to the effect that the supply authority are not 
compelled to give a supply, unless ‘“‘reasonably satisfied” 
that the wiring, fittings and apparatus are in good order and, 
condition, and are not calculated to affect injuriously. the: 
use of energy by the supply authority or others. The Board 
of Trade regulations state that no installation shall be con- 
nected to the mains if the leakage is more than ,1,9sth 
of the maximum supply to the premises. The penalty for 
default of the supply authority in complying with the Board. 
of Trade regulations before mentioned is not exceeding a 
daily penalty of 1o/, and in addition compensation for. 
damage sustained. 

All apparatus necessary for giving a supply on a con- 
sumer’s premises, other than the meter and service mains, 
has to be provided and maintained entirely at the cost of 
the supply authority, and must be placed between the 
mains, and the consumer’s terminals: 

Charges. for Supply.—As previously mentioned, there 
must be no preference; any person may demand a supply 
on the same terms as any other, although the rate of 
charge may be agreed upon, and must not exceed that 
specified as the maximum in the Order, which is usually 
8d. per unit, with a minimum charge of 13s. 4d. This 
minimum charge, however, is seldom enforced, and the 
charge is generally less than the maximum stated. 

The method of charge must be by meter unless otherwise 
arranged. . 

The supply authority is bound to supply, except it is. 
otherwise arranged, on the basis of the amount of electrical 
energy used, or by the quantity of electricity supplied at an 
assumed constant pressure. Notice must be given by the 
supply authority, before a supply is commenced in any 
main, of the method of charging to be adopted,.and the 
method may not be altered except by giving one month’s 
notice to every consumer. 

The maximum charge or methods allowed for charging 
may not be altered except by permission of the Board. of 
Trade, who may hold an inquiry, and who may only 
sanction an alteration after seven years have elapsed from 
the previous fixing of the charges or method of charging. 

The alteration of any method of charging may involve 
change of meters or instruments, and any cost of this must 
be paid by the supply authority. 

There is no limit (except by special agreement with the 
local authority) as to. the dividends which may be paid by 
the supply authority (if a company), and there is therefore 
no enforced reduction of charges as with the supply of gas. 
Special orders have, however, been consented. to by the 
local authority in many cases, only on certain conditions as 
to reduction in charges, although when the local authority 
is the supply authority, if the net profit exceeds 5 per cent. 
of the capital, a reduction in: price must be made to keep 
the profit down to this. 

Meters.—The meter may be provided by the consumer 
or by the supply authority, at the option of the former, and 
must in either case be kept in repair.by the owner. Unless 
it is otherwise agreed, the meter must be of a pattern which 
has been approved by the Board of Trade, and also must 
be actually certified as accurate by the. electrical inspector 
appointed by the local authority or Board of Trade for that 
purpose. There is no limit as to.meter rents when the 
meter is provided. by the supply authority, but the con- 
sumer always has the option of providing it. ‘The accuracy 
of any meter must be tested on the application of either 
the supply: authority or the, consumer, and if found 


4 accurate the applicant pays the cost of re-certifying. 
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Electrical Inspectors.—The local authority, when not 
the supply authority, may appoint an electrical inspector, 
and if the local authority is the supply authority the Board 
of ‘Trade may, on the application of any consumer, do so. 

An electrical inspector is, as it were, an arbitrator who 
comes between the supply authority and. consumer and 
settles points in dispute. The duties of the electrical 
inspector comprise the following :— 

(2) To inspect and test the supply authority’s mains and 
to test the supply given to consumers ; (2) to examine and 
certify meters ; (c) to carry out other duties specified in the 
Order and the regulations of the Board of Trade, such as 


testing of wiring and fittings. 

Nuisance. — There i is another matter of great intefest to 
the public, even though not consumers, namely, that of 
nuisance. Under a provisional order the supply authority 
is not exempt from penalties being inflicted for nuisance, 
whether being caused by smoke, vibration, OpenINg of 
roads or otherwise. 


HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS.* 

HE statistics of Monday’s holiday-making show that 

for the majority of Londoners Hampstead has no 

rival as a resort for a day’s pleasure. So much success may 
not be considered as a testimony to its picturesqueness. 
It is wel], however, to remember that if it were not from the 
necessity of keeping the Heath open for the benefit of the 
humbler classes, it is possible Hampstead would now be 
amalgamated with the Metropolis and covered with streets. 
The affection for it is evidence of an innate desire in men, 
for whenever they dwell in low-lying towns and cities they 
seek elevated places for rest or protection. When London 
was afflicted by the Great Plague and the Great Fire a 
large number of the inhabitants rushed to Hampstead as if it 
werea city of refuge. But familiar as is the name the origin of 
itis uncertain. At one timeit was called Hamestead or Ham- 
stead, and it was long believed the lands were part of the gifts 
of the Conressor to Westminster Abbey, a grant which the 
CONQUEROR respected. . Abbot CROKESLEY, in the time of 
Henry III., assigned the whole produce of Hamestede 
and Stoke for the celebration of his own anniversary, when 
doles to the amount of 4,000 pence were bestowed during 
a week, and the monks enjoyed a double allowance. But 
after his death it was considered an abbot’s anniversary 
could be commemorated on more economical terms, and 
with the consent of the Pope only 10 marks out of the 
revenue were assigned to such celebrations. The manor 
of Hampstead was part of the property assigned by 
Henry VIII. for his new bishopric of Westminster; but 
in a few years the bishop made away with most of the 
land. The bluff king contemplated using Hampstead as 
part of a royal warren for his own use, and severe punish- 
ments were announced to be imposed on those who 
interfered with the game; the enjoyment could only have 
been-in the king’s imagination, for the royal Nimrop was 
at the time too unwieldy to pursue a domestic fowl. 
Necessity could break through the laws of those despotic 


-under the Board of Works. 


times, for when in HrEnry’s reign a great inundation had 
been prophesied crowds rushed from the City to “ bleak 
Hampstead’s swarthy moor ” for protection. 

It is not certain when collections of buildings were first 
to be seen in the district. The citizens of London loved 
to be near the houses in which their business was carried on, 
and a suburban retreat would be considered ridiculous. 
When JAmes I. amused himself with hawking on the heath 
it is said that “ fair edifices ” began to arise. But of those 
buildings no trace remains. At the end of the seventeenth 
century it was calculated there were about 260 houses in the 
district, and we suppose many were not more substantial than 
bathing-boxes.. From ‘the fact that the heath was selected 
for the elections of the county of Middlesex, on which 
occasions dangerous mobs always collected, it is likely that 
most of the district was sparsely inhabited during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. The old views of Hamp- 
stead suggest a region that might be a hundred miles from 
St. Paul’s. When we learn that Sir RicHarp STEELE used 
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gecasionally to retire to a cottage, of which the existence i 
recalled by the present Steele’s Terrace, we may assum 
that Hampstead was outside the limits which ordinar 
bailiffs cared to traverse. In 1745 it was advocated that 
the old church should be demolished because it was i 
dangerous condition, and was not large enough to acc 
modate one-half of the parishioners and others who we 
desirous of attending Divine service. The “others” pr 
ably referred to strangers who visited Hampstead 
summer. 

Churches are of importance in the history and develop- 
ment of a district, and the building which is to be ‘seen in 
Church Row was long the principal landmark. It was” 
designed by HENRY FLiTCROFT, or ‘“‘ BURLINGTON HaRRY.” 
Originally he was a working carpenter who, falling from : 
scaffold, had broken his leg at Burlington House. There 
was no Workmen's Compensation Act in those days, bu 
the Earl, known to his contemporaries as an amateur archi 
tect, discerning signs of cleverness in some of his workman’ 
drawings, took pity on him and obtained a post for him 
FLITCROFT prospered as at 
architect, and designed among other churches St. Olave’s, 
Tooley Street, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields. His design for 
Hampstead Church was not carried out as he had arranged, 
owing to the want of funds. Originally it was intended that 
the tower. should stand at the west end, but to save expense 
it was placed at the east end, the chancel being at the west, 
and the congregation have to pass the altar on entering 
The interior of the building was transformed a few years ag 
by the late F. P. CockeRELL. The street or row of whi 
it formed the termination was so old-fashioned and repose- 
ful, houses in it were sought after by tenants who desired” 
a change from the noise and excitement of London, but 
the true cause of the attractiveness was ignored, and Church 
Row now has to be valued on different grounds. 
protégé of Lord BurincTon is recalled by Frognal Hall, 
on the west side of the churchyard, viz. Isaac WARE. His | 
origin was humbler than FLiTcroFt’s, for he was no more 
than a chimney-sweep. He also obtained a post with the 
Board of Works. To him contemporary architects wer 
indebted for translations of PALLapio and other works « 
Italian architects, with vigorous engravings by his own ha 

FiitcrortT and WARE may be considered as the earli 
artists who, in spite of all the disadvantages of approach 
selected Hampstead: as a place of abode. Sir GoDFRE 
KNELLER, no doubt, visited the Wells along with the 
members of the Kit Kat Club, but his stay was never long. — 
HocartH also may have occasionally studied character 
there, for the AZarch to Finchley is a scene on the Hampstead 
Road. REYNOLDS is likely to have accepted GOLDSMITH’ 
hospitality at the Holly Bush inn. The President’s rival, | 
GEORGE Romney, however, imitated the example of 
Frircrort and WARE by electing to live at Hampstead. 
As the son of a carpenter, and from having worked at : 


After the death of REyNotps, when he stood alone a: 
portraitist, and the animation imparted by competition ¥ 
withdrawn, Romney became languid and lost his zest 
art. Asa remedy he resolved to live with nature. A ho 
was erected from his own designs and under his pes 
superintendence, 


everything was sacrificed to a painting room and ga 
ROMNEY was not fated to enjoy his new house on Holly - 
Hill. When Hay ey, the poet, visited him for the last tin 
April 1799, he records his grief on perceiving that the increas- 
ing weakness in body and mind of the artist afforded onl 
a gloomy look-out for the residue of his life. Although 
FLAXMAN testified that Romney could make “an arc 
tectural. design in a fine taste, as well as construc 
part of the building,” his Hampstead house w: 
appreciated for living in, and the only use that co! 
made of it after the owner’s death was to demoli 
greater part of it, and to erect an assembly- -room on th 
site. Alderman BovDELL, with whose Shakespeare Galle 

RoMNEY was associated, also lived at Hampstead, and was 
colonel commandant of the local Volunteers. The pai 
who has done, most to exalt Hampstead was not any of 
men we have mentioned, but Joun ConsTaBLe.. Fo 
it it rivalled his native place. In a letter toa friend | 
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in Europe—from Westminster Abbey to Gravesend. The 
dome of St. Paul’s in the air seems to realise MICHEL 
: ANGELO’ s words on seeing the Pantheon, ‘I will build such 
a thing in the sky.’” At Hampstead he ‘found subjects . for 
_ several of his pictures, although such views as he describes are 
not now to be obtained from any house in Well Walk where 
he lived. ConstTasLe must have been happy in Hampstead, 
- for not only did he paint it, but in 1836 he gave a series of 
lectures on art in the Assembly Room on Holly Bush Hill, 
where it was easy for him to suppose that the ghost of 
_RomNEY was among the audience. ConsTasir’s friend 
and biographer, C. R. Lestiz, was another admirer of 
- Hampstead, and he used it occasionally for the foregrounds 
and backgrounds of his pictures. Another friend, and a 
kindred spirit, was WiLtiam CoLLins, who was familiar 
_ with the place from boyhood, and who found the originals 
_ of many of his figures on or about the Heath. Tooly’s 
_ Farm was for a number of years rented by the LINNELLs, 
and probably they have painted more pictures of Hampstead 
than ConsTasLe. Among the artists who came to see the 
elder LINNELL were WILLIAM BLAKE, VARLEY, the water- 
colour artist, JoHN FLAxMAN and GEORGE Mor.Lanp., It 
was from the summit of Primrose or Barrow Hill that 
_ BLAKE saw the spiritual sun, ‘not like a golden disc 
the size of a guinea, but like an innumerable company 
“of the heavenly host, crying ‘Holy, holy, holy !’” 
It was in one of the fields of the West End that Epwin 
_iLANDSEER at the age of six or seven made his first sketch 
_#f a cow, and in his boyhood he was very fond of sketching 
around Hampstead. B. R. Haypon, who was LANDSEER’S 
master, and taught him how to dissect animals, was also 
delighted with the district. The Institute and Public 
Library was once the residence of CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
% 

: 
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the marine painter, and the manliest of Academicians. 
Du Maurier utilised Hampstead in many of his drawings, 
_ sometimes transforming the alternations of the ground into 
mountains and valleys. Sir GILBERT SCOTT was among 
the residents, and his son, GEORGE GILBERT, occupied a 
mepse in Church Row. 
The literary associations are in their way no less inte- 
esting. STEELE, as we have said, used to flee from his 
E creditors to Hampstead, and his circle of friends— 
_ Appison, Swirt, Popz, GAy—no doubt often visited him. 
ae were followed by many succeeding writers. 
But Hampstead was made a factor in modern 
fiterature when LericH Hunt took a cottage in 
the Vale of Health. Few men have been the victims 
hg more injustice. He was no doubt thriftless, and 
‘is wife was occasionally compelled to apply to the 
Car LyYLEs for the loan of a saucepan ora few tea cups, which 
‘were duly booked by the lenders. Possibly also his 
weakness in counting money (he once sought in vain for 
"tthree shillings and sixpence in a drawer where there were 
half-crowns and shillings), caused inconvenience and gave 
_ slight foundation for DicKENs’s cruel caricature of his 
friend in “Bleak House.” There is, however, no doubt 
~ that Hunt was the first to reveal the importance of the 
& Italian Renaissance to Englishmen. Critics who hated him 
for | his political opinions “might sneer about his ‘“ninimy 
4 ‘piminy story of Rimini,” but he communicated his love of 
~ Ttalian literature and Italian art to Byron, Keats, SHELLEY 
and many others. The effect of his influence is stronger 
_ than ever among us. When he began to write it was not 
thought possible to instil any love of art, or literature, or even 
of nature into themind of the average Cockney. LeIcH 
_ Hunt had, therefore, to begin with the glorification of Italian 
“boys who hawked plaster casts as if they were apostles of art. 
‘He had to inform citizens of London, as if it were a great 
- discovery, that in every street of the city they could solace 
_ their eyes by the glimpse of a tree, and he spoke of places 
Hike Hampstead as if they were arcadias. Poor as he was, 
_ he tried to surround himself with beautiful things of some 
form. or another, and when he was imprisoned for calling 
_ the Prince REGENT a “fat Adonis” he contrived to cover 
the walls of his cell with paper which represented a trellis 
‘with vine branches. Now his efforts may appear as 
ie qidiculous as those of any infant trying to become a 
| reformer, but in the gloomy days when he endeavoured to 
_ demonstrate that art was not entirely a luxury for a few 
3 amateurs, his attempts were those of a brave man, and he 
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“Sacrificed his personal interests to his idolatry of art. Hunt 
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was the centre of a group, for around him were gathered 
KEATS, SHELLEY, Haypon, HazLitt, CHARLES LAMB and 
others. DickENs also enjoyed Hampstead thoroughly, and 
in his life we meet with continual accounts of arrange- 
ments for walks to the Heath and dinners at 
Jack Straw’s Castle with JoHNn ForsTER, STANFIELD and 
MactisgE. Indeed, for anyone who has the power of 
creating ghosts out of associations Hampstead will be found 
to be one of the most enjoyable suburbs around London. 
It cannot be described as remarkable for its architecture, 
and the utter disrespect for lines of frontage which once 
prevailed in it makes reform extremely difficult. The 
delight which the humbler class of the population of 
London take in Hampstead is not favourable to its advance- 
ment as a residential suburb, but in spite of all the changes 
it has undergone and the uses to which it is applied 
periodically, there are many who prize the district beyond 
all others. 

The beautiful book which Mr. Stock has published 
must impart a new interest to Hampstead. Mrs. C. A. 
WHITE is a practised writer, who has spent about half a 
century in amassing the materials which she has so skilfully 
utilised in the pages. .\s an enthusiast, the place has for 
her some of the qualities of a living being, and she is there- 
fore able to turn everything, from a rent-collector’s books 
or an advertisement, into an interesting object. With the 
aid of such a guide a visit to Hampstead is like an intro- 
duction to some delightful family that one would desire 
to meet again and again. Art, literature, politics, sociology 
are discussed, and the charm of the writer continues from 
first page to last. The illustrations are excellent. 


ENFIELD.* 


ATE last autumn I journeyed to Enfield for the first time, 
and came back regretting I had not seen it some ten or 
twenty years ago. 1 saw Norman moats and remnants of royal 
palaces, stately mansions and spacious parks and a grand old 
church where the memorials of the illustrious dead have been 
carefully preserved. The leaves were falling from the trees, 
but boundary walls and sides of houses, tree trunks and even 
the small branches were green with lichen, and everywhere an 
artist would have loved to linger. But the speculative builder 
had already been at work, and houses were springing up by 
thousands. Rapidly the work of demolition is going on, and 
during the present year the wrought-iron screen and gates of 
Gough’s Park have been taken away, and a couple of streets 
are being formed across the moat where Henry de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford and Constable of England, was permitted to 
embattle his manor-house. 

In the days of Edward the Confessor the manor belonged 
to. Asgar, master of the King’s Horse, and by the Conqueror 
it was given to Geoffrey de Magnaville, or Mandeville, one of 
his followers. The De Bohuns were the next owners, and 
when Humphry, the last of the earls of that family, died in 
1371, the property passed to his daughter Alianora, Duchess of 
Gloucester, a familiar figure in Shakespeare’s ‘“ Richard the 
Second.” Her sister Mary, wife of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 
afterwards King Henry IV., was the next owner, and eventually 
the manor was annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster. By 
Richard III. it was given to the Duke of Buckingham, who 
only held it for a year, and on his attainder in 1484 it again 
reverted to the Crown, and by Edward VI. it was granted for 
life to his sister, the Princess Elizabeth. Butere this the home 
of the De Bohuns had fallen into decay, and near at hand a 
royal palace had been built, and the site of the old house in 
time became known as Oldbury Meadow. The internal paral- 
lelogram measured about 96 yards by 40 yards. The keep, it 
is believed, was at the north-west corner, and the well was at 
the south-east corner—opposite. There seems little reason 
for its destruction, as it was offered to the local authorities for 
a very small sum. Trees surrounded the moat and addea 
beauty to the spot, and during the winter rains the water haa 
reached a height of 6 feet. At a trifling expense a very 
picturesque garden could have been obtained for the permanent 
pleasure of an ever-increasing population. 

There were so many manors at Enfield, and two of them 
were royal, it is not easy to determine where certain events 
took place, and though the children of Henry VIII. may have 
been brought up at Elsynge Hall, as some writers suppose, I 
prefer to picture them in sight of the old church, and it seems 
natural that Edward VI. would have retained the home of her 
childhood for Elizabeth. She was there at the time of Henry’s 


* A paper read by Mr. W. F. Harradence at the visit of member 
of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


death ; and Prince Edward, who was then at Hertford Castle, 
was brought to Enfield by the Earl of Hertford and Sir 
Anthony Brown, and in the presence of his sister he was first 
told of his accession to the throne. Holinshed tells how four 
years previously, on New Year’s Day, 1543, the Scottish nobles 
who had been made prisoners at Solway Moss, on their return 
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“departed from London towards Scotland and roade to Enfield | 


to see the prince, and dined there that day.” 
When Mary removed her sister from Enfield the palace was 
let in succession to various gentlemen, one of whom was Sir 
Nicholas Raynton. About 1660 it was taken by Robert Uve- 
dale, the master of the Grammar School, who afterwards ob- 
tained the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor in Divinity. 
Altered and rebuilt, as many parts of the palace have been 
since Edward VI. restored it for his sister, a portion of the 
centre and the south wing of the Tudor building, with its- tall 
brick chimneys, still remains at the back, and within there are 
richly ornamented ceilings, oak-panelled walls, and a massive 
chimneypiece standing on Ionic and Corinthian columns, and 
here are seen the letters “E. R.,” with the arms of England 
and France quartered, the rose and portcullis, the lion and the 
gryphon and the motto, “Sola salus servire Deo, sunt altera 
fraudes.” Preserved on the wall of the same room is a portion 
of a chimneypiece from upstairs, with the motto, “ Vt ros super 
herbam est benevolentia Regis.’ Uvedale was a botanist, and 
in his “greens” he grew oranges, myrtles and other rare 
plants, and the story runs that one of his private pupils brought 
over a cedar seed from Mount Libanus, which the doctor 
planted and reared. It is regarded as the first cedar ever 


grown in this country, and unquestionably it is the largest. : 


In 1788 a four-page folio was published respecting it. Mr. 
Lilley, a schoolmaster of Enfield, measured the tree, when its 
height was 45 feet 9 inches. Prior to that, in 1703, 8 feet of 
the top had been broken off by a high wind. In November 
1794 a gale from the north-west snapped off the whole of the 
upper portion. In 1873 its girth, 3 feet from the ground, was 
16 feet 2 inches. At that time a seat ran round thetree, so that 
a lower measurement could not be taken. Two of its seedlings 
can now be seen in the Old Park. Since Uvedale’s time the 
palace has been in the hands of a lavender planter, another 
pedagogue, and it is now leased to the Postmaster-General. 

Of the building of the first church at Enfield no record 
remains. ‘In the Domesday Survey it is not mentioned, but in 
the ownership of the land it is stated that the parish priest has 
a virgate, so possibly in his own dwelling the first services were 
held. At that time the district was known as Enefeld, which 
may be accepted to mean a forest clearing. Norden, however, 


quotes its earlier names as Enfen and Infen, which he asso-’ 


ciates with a fen. Its later names, Enfeld, Enefield, Endfield 
and Enfield have reminded other etymologists that it is the 
end or last piece of land on the north side of Middlesex. To 
the monks, however, of the abbey of St. Mary and St. James 
at Walden Parva the building of a permanent church un- 
doubtedly belongs, and the Rev. George Harold Culshaw, 
M.A., who has consulted the Chartulary of the Abbey and other 
documents, states that the first vicar was Robertus, who was 
there in 1190. From the list of the vicars which Mr. Culshaw 
has compiled, it is interesting to note that in 1550 Christopher 
Downes, D.D., was the vicar. Under date of 1650 the name of 
Walter Bridges appears, and in the survey of the benefice it is 
mentioned that “ he is an able and painful preacher.” In 1721 
Robert Uvedale, D D., held the living, and the present vicar 
is the Rev. George Hewitt Hodson, M.A., Prebendary of New- 
ington in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and rural dean. 

The church is dedicated in honour of St. Andrew. The 
body of the church is fourteenth-century work, the clerestory 
late fifteenth, and the north aisle sixteenth. It is con- 
structed of flint and stone, and is covered with cement. 
It was enlarged and altered in 1824, and. was re- 
stored in 1866, at which time the modified lancet window 
with the hagioscope under it in the south wall of the 
chancel was opened. The altar of Our Lady stood in 
the north aisle, where the Blossom Chantry was founded in 
1418. The Radyngton Chantry had been founded in 1398, and 
was presumably in the south chancel aisle. Over the arches of 
the nave there are the devices of a rose and a wing, which it 
has been suggested by Lysons was the rebus of one of the 
priors of Saffron Walden. The same design appears on the 
tower of Hadley Church with the date 1444. Hadley, like 
Enfield Church, was the property of the Abbey. In volume 93 
of the Gendleman’s Magazine there is an illustration of the 
Day of Judgment from a painted panel that was then in the 
church, The oldest monument is the altar tomb to Lady 
Jocosa, daughter and co-heiress of Charlton, Lord Powes, and 
wife of John Baron Tiptoft ; she died in 1446. ‘The mensa is 
of grey Purbeck marble, and measures about 8 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 5 inches. The brass represents the lady habited in a 
surcoat faced with ermine, over which is a mantle embroidered 
with the arms of Charlton and Holland. Her head-dress is a net- 
work cap and short veil, above which is a crown. 


Y 


The canopy | 


above the tomb was erected in thé sixteenth century ‘by an_ 


a 
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Earl of Rutland, who claimed kinship with the lady, and. the 
present Duke of Rutland keeps it in repair. On the floor of the 
north aisle there is a brass to William Smith, who died in 1592, 
and his wife Jane. It’is stated that in his life he served “ King 
Henry the Eighth, King Edward the Sixth, Queen Marie and 
now Queen Elizabeth.” Among the more interesting monu- 
ments the following: will be noticed. A kneeling effigy of 
Robert Deicrowe, who died in 1586, in the north aisle. In~ 
the south gallery there is a small kneeling effigy of Francis 
Evington (alderman of London), who died in 1614. | 
north chancel aisle there are effigies of Sir Nicholas Raynton, 
of Forty Hall, who died in 1646, and of his wife Rebecca, who 
died in 1640, He wears his mayoral robe, showing a suit of 
armour beneath ; his wife is dressed as lady mayoress. Be- 
neath them are small kneeling figures of their two sons and — 
three daughters and a dead baby. In the south chancel aisle 
there is a marble monument of Thomas Stringer, M.P., of 
Durants, who died in, 1706. About the centre of the south — 
aisle will be noticed a tablet to John Abernethy, surgeon, who- 
died in 1831, on April 20, aged sixty-seven. Shakespeare would — 
have us believe that there is nothing in a name, but if we care- 
fully shuffle the letters “John Abernethy,” we change them, 
into “‘ Johnny the bear,” which fairly describes the plain-spoken 
doctor’s characteristics. A couple of inscriptions let into the 
east wall of the south aisle are worth quoting ; the one runs:— © 

_ “Here lyeth the boddey of Iames Wrothe the onlye: — 
sone of Sr Robert Wroth knight and of the Lady Mary 
Sidne his wife eldest davghter of the Lord Viscovnt ~ 
Lysle who died the 5 of Ivlye 1616 aged 2 yeares and — 
5 moneths.” " Re 
The other, which is slightly defaced, is to “Sir Thomas 
Stringer, Knt., sergeant-at-law in King Charles the Seconds. 
. one of the Judges of the King’s Bench in the raigne 0 
King James the Second. Dyed the Second of October, 1689, 
aged . .. years.” oe oe: os 
The old organ was given to the church by Mrs. Mary 
Nichols in 1752 ; its front adjoins the west wall. ~ 
The great park or outer park, which was a portion of the ~ 
Great Forest of Middlesex, was not known as Enfield Chase 
until the reign of Edward II. It originally extended to Hadley, 
Barnet, Edmonton, Southgate, Winchmore Hill, South Mimms. 
Northaw and Potters Bar. In the “Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth” we read how while a prisoner at Hatfield she was 
brought by Sir Thomas Pope to hunt in the Chase. Ladies in. 
white, yeomen.in green and archers in scarlet and yellow 
attended her, and a very bright effect must have been produced, 
The three chief lodges to the Chase were known as the east, 
west and south baileys. In the survey made in 1650 the east 
bailey is called Potter’s Lodge. It was a brick building covered 
with tiles, and was used by Charles I. as a hunting lodge. 
Delighted with the royal hunting ground, James I. induced Sir 
Robert Cecil to give him Theobalds in exchange for Hatfield, ~ 
and immediately on obtaining it James extended the grounds. 
by enclosing 500 acres of the Chase. Ba * ene 
Gough’s Park was inherited from his father by Richard 
Gough, the antiquary, and thirty-three years of his life he spent 
there, bringing back to us the story of the past. His manu- 
scripts were bequeathed to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where they are preserved. The Rev. Daniel Lysons, to who 
“Environs” so many of us are indebted, was in communic 
tion with him, and for this reason I have sometimes accept 
Lysons’s opinions rather than Ford’s or Robinson’s, | <a 
White Webbs Park was a portion of the Chase. T! 
house in 1570 was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Robe 
Huicke, her physician in ordinary. The grant included 
conduit head, vaults, pipes, &c. It was one of the severak 
houses associated with the Gunpowder Plot. Guido Vaux had 
visited it on several occasions, Mrs, Vaux had spent a month 
there, and Garnet, the Jesuit, had celebrated Mass there. 
When the house was searched it was stated to be full of tray 
doors and passages, but nothing more criminating than Popis 
books were found, as Rome Lane, the way to the entrance 
was for some time known. In 1653 the property was in 
possession of Dr. Bockenham, and the later owners were 
Garnault family. The house was demolished in 1790. Tho 
suggests that the little ale-house, King James and the Tinke 
was a part of one of the outbuildings, and as the walls of th 
cellar are more than six feet thick it is probable that at one 
time they supported a building of some importance. The 
present White Webbs House was built in 1791 by Dr. 
Wilkinson. White Webbs Park, I understand, has re 
cently been purchased by Lady Meux, who also ow 
Theobalds, where Temple Bar was erected. The balla 
of “King James and. the Tinker” records how James I. 
when out hunting strayed away from his courtiers, and pulled 
up at the little ale-house and joined a tinker who was sitting 
in the porch drinking some nappy brown ale. The king callec 
for like refreshment, and in conversation with the tinker heard 
that the king was out hunting, and the tinker would dearly love 
to see him. “If you will mount behind me,” said the kin 
“‘you shall have your wish ;” and the tinker, taking him at ht 
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s a word, mounted, and they rode away. ‘“ But how shall I know 
the king?” queried the tinker. “Oh! that will be easy 
enough,” said James, “ for all the courtiers will be bareheaded.” 


The king duly reached his attendants, and the tinker, being 


puzzled, said, “ But which is the king?” 
- ‘it’s either you or I, for everyone else is uncovered.” 


““ Well,” said James, 
The 


mercy. The king, mightily pleased at the joke, at once 
’ knighted him, and gave him five hundred a year. 
| In this necessarily brief paper I have not attempted to paint 
a picture of Enfield past or present, but have merely taken 
__- some hurried snapshots, which are still undeveloped. In other 
_ parts of Enfield there are motes and far-stretching parks ; 
there are houses where men have lived who have made their 
names famous inlaw and literature, and. there are historic 
mansions that belonged to nobles and to courtly knights, and 
in some of them collections of art treasures can still be seen. 
_ Ata future date another visit may be paid to Enfield, and then 
ats fuller story can be told. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

_.. 7 HE annual dinner of the Association was held on Thurs- 
2 day evening, the 31st ult., at the Criterion Restaurant, 

_ Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, president, in the chair. 
i: Among those present were the Bishop of Rochester, 
_. Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, Mr. Wm. Emerson, Sir H. 
_. Howorth, Colonel. Ottley, Professor Hulme, Professor R. E. 
_ Smith, Messrs. H. L.. Florence, B. Champneys, E. W. 
Mountford, W. E. Riley, B. Pite, T. Blashill, F. W. 
_. Pomeroy, W. J. Locke, H. W. Pratt, L. A. Stokes, A. Jacob, 
_. ©. Hall, F. Machin, H. Holloway, H. Lovegrove, C. Wall, 
+ G. Tolley, H. T. Hare, E. Tiowley Sim, W. H. Seth-Smith 
_. president elect), Rev. J. Beaby, Hon. A. McGarel Hogg, Rev. 
__ W. J. B. Wonnacott, Messrs. G. B. Carvill, A. Stalman, S. 
Constanduros, L. Butler, A. J. Dalton, E. Carless, S. C. Arding, 
_ .W. E. Davis, W. G. B. Lewis, E. Greenop, R. Dircks, R. G. 
_. Booth, W. Wonnacott, G. S. Fleetwood, R. H. M. Bowen, 
- W. C. Williams, — Buckingham, C. Reader, G. Trotman, R. 
Lovell, R. H. Weymouth, H. G. Tayler, G. Bailey, A. Wingate, 
_H.E. Rider, W. Thornton, C. Brée, F. W. Macey, P. Buck- 
_ aman, T. C. Yates, P. L. Forbes, G. H. Smith, R. S. Balfour, 
¥F. R. Taylor, F. W. Foster, J: F. Bull, H. A. Satchell, H. G. 
- Turner, M. Garbutt, E. Prynne, E. Symons, W. A. Forsyth, 
_ W.A. Pite, A. S. Flower, D. Seth-Smith, H. Prynne, R. H. 
' Hale, E. Runtz, F. G. F. Hooper, F. R. Farrow, H. Hart, 
D. Wood, C. Trollope, A. Bolton, and D. G. Driver (secretary). 
The toast of the Queen and Royal Family was passed with 

enthusiasm. 

: The President, who proposed “ The Church and the Legisla- 
ture,” said that as artists they belonged to no particular party 
in politics, nor to any party or narrow-mindedness in religious 
_ thought. Art as art had no distinction; they admired it wher- 
__. ever they saw it, whether it was in the cathedral or elsewhere. 
__. Who could gauge the enormous influence upon. architecture 
. that the Church had had in England and in other lands? . The 
_ greatest incentives in all ages had been religious incentives to 
= build nobly, and religion was the great lever to help men for- 
ward. Man’s highest monuments had been those raised to the 
_ glory of God, and second only to the natural invocation 
had been the national instinct, that one desire to pass on from 
age to age the history of the largest empire the world had ever 
known. They were not satisfied with the buildings they saw 
'- being erected around them. They did not tell the history of 
_. the nation chiefly because there was a mean economy which 
cut down the expenses of their proper completion. Church 
architecture and national works had great influence on the 
- mind of a nation, and to the world they proclaimed our great- 
mess or weakness, our poverty or our wealth. The time was 
_ pregnant, and by buildings the nation should record its power. 
oS The Bishop of Rochester said that they who represented 
_. the Church and those who represented architecture owed a 
great deal to one another. If the question were asked what 
were the noblest outward possessions of the Church in this 
_ country, the answer would be the cathedrals erected by the 
men of the Middle Ages, to whom the Church gave the best 
_ Opportunities, The ecclesiastic and the architect were perhaps 
_ atone time one and the same man. As the clergy and the 
architect were so mutually related, both were considerably 
_ affected by each other’s shortcomings, and each could give 
_admirable examples of the other’s weakness. There was, how- 
_ ‘ever, a connection between architecture and the higher faiths, 
~ and he was sure that the great uplifting power of humanity in 
__ the future would be the relation between its highest spheres of 
activity and the highest creative forms of its spirit, and similarly 
_ between religion: and all the forms of art, architecture most 
_ decidedly included. Architecture should have working through 
Ita religious spirit ennobling it, and yet bearing a human stamp 
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_ showing it was inspired. 
Sir H. Howorth, who responded for the Legislature, pointed 


tinker slipped to the ground, and on his knees begged for’ 


_ Mowbray 


out the difficulty with which any question of art could be 
happily dealt with in Parliament. In the House of Commons 
they had the'greatest marvel in buildings, if they remembered 
how debased the middle portion of the Victorian era was in 
its standards of taste. It was very remarkable that such men 
as Barry and Pugin should have been allowed so much freedom 
in their work. 

M:. Beresford Pite proposed “ The Royal Academy and the 
R.I.B.A.” He said the Academy represented the allied and 


‘sister arts, as the Institute represented the mother of the archi- 


tectural arts. There was a link between the two, as the archi- 
tect could not obtain a complete view of his own art if he was 
out of sympathy with the sister arts. The Royal Academy 
included sculpture, which was an architectonic art, and they 
could not be blind to that which had been called the spiritual 
elements of Greek art, exemplified in the underlying beauty of 
the Greek sculptures. The highest expressions of Greek 
architecturé were allied to sculpture. Their own art generally 
was comparatively dumb ; there was no opportunity of direct 
appeal to the intellect. - They had to deal with facts and build 
a golden bridge between the baser use of life and its higher 
motives. They had to impart their own conception of. the 
fitness and beauty and the dignity that should be associated 
with a noble building. These were the problems of their life’s 
work ; they had to ennoble that which they touched. 

Mr. Wm. Emerson, in responding to the toast, said he had 
the deepest sympathy with all the movements of the Associa- 
tion. As young men he knew they desired a higher status in 
the way of art, and were anxious to promote education, making 
the future body of architects the highest and ablest. The 
system of entering for competitions on purely personal grounds 
was wrong, especially when the conditions, of which there had 
been so many instances, were absolutely unfair. 

The Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter proposed “The Archi- 
tectural Association” in most eloquent language. Architec- 
ture, he said, was a great profession and closely allied to 
religion. In all art, the motive which animated the worker was 
important. It was this which differentiated atrade ora profession, 
and the man who felt the sanctity of his gifts would never 
degrade the productions of his hand. The Association was 
young, but they had become a great teaching body, and he 
hoped the results of their labours would enable them to inter- 
pret the spirit of the age. 

The President, who responded, said the position of the 
Association was misunderstood. They were an independent 
association working on their own lines, and from the small 
body of enthusiastic young architects who had formed the Asso- 
ciation they had grown into a membership of 1,318; their list of 
past presidents included men in the front rank in the architec- 
tural profession. The primary object of the Association was 
education with the simple and earnest motive of helping their 
great art, in which endeavour the officers and committee had 
worked splendidly. As to their new president, Mr. Seth-Smith, 
he felt that he was just the man for the post. 

Other toasts followed. 

A musical programme was given throughout the evening. 


BRISTOL. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Eee monthly meeting of this Society was held at the Fine 
Arts Academy on the 28th ult, Mr. Frank Wills, 
the president, in the chair. A vote of condolence with the 
family of the late Mr. W. Bruce Gingell, one of the oldest and 
most respected members of the Society, was moved by the 
President and seconded by Mr. Joseph Wood, vice-president, 
both gentlemen testifying to the high esteem in which the late 
member was held both by his clients and professional col- 
leagues. Two new members were then balloted for and duly 
elected, after which a presentation of a very handsome silver 
salver was made to the hon. sec. (Mr. H. Dare Bryan), who is 
shortly to be married. The President, in’ making. the 
presentation, alluded in felicitous terms to the apprecia- 
tion which all the members felt of the valuable services 
that the secretary had rendered to the Society. Mr. 
Green, A.R.I.B.A., of Bath, then read a 
paper on “The Renaissance Architecture of Bath and 
Neighbourhood.” The paper was illustrated by a_ very 
complete set of photographs taken by the lecturer and 
shown by means of the lantern, and very fully exhibited that 
particular phase of architecture for which Bath is so celebrated ; 
the work of the middle of the last century done by the Woods, 
father and son, Baldwin and others’ was described, and the 
great improvement in the laying-out and enlargement of the 
city, due almost entirely to the artistic and business ability of 
the elder Wood, was clearly shown by means of maps and 
drawings. On the motion of Mr. Harold Smith, seconded by 
Mr. W. L, Bernard, a very hearty vote of thanks. to the 
lecturer for his interesting paper was carried with acclamation, 


‘and Mr. Green having responded, the proceedings terminated. 
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Every year lectures are delivered in Paris, by order of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, in connection. 
with the casts and other examples illustrative of the work 
of the Commission of Historic Monuments. This year 
the course will be of exceptional interest. The first was | 
delivered yesterday by M. ANATOLE DE Baupor, inspector- 
general of diocesan edifices, on the Architecture of the 
Medizval and Renaissance Periods ; the second by him, 
cn the same subject, will be delivered next Thursday. 
M. EpmMonp Haravucourt will on the 21st inst. treat of 
the Museum of Comparative Sculpture. On the 28th inst. 
M. ALBERT BALLU, the architect-in-chief of historic monu- 
ments in Algiers, will describe the ruins of Tingad, which 
have excited the wonder of all visitors. M. Lucien 
MAGNE, one of the professors at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
will lecture on July 5 upon Stained Glass. The subject for 
the lecture on July 12 will be the State and Historic 
Monuments, which will be explained by M. Lucien Patter, 
one of the chief officials of the Department. M. ANpRE- 
MicHEL, conservator of the Louvre, will on July 19 
lecture on Sculpture in Medizeval and Renaissance Times. 
On July 26 M. Cyartes GRANDJEAN will describe the 
Conservation of Historic Monuments in Other Countries. 
The last of the series will be given on August 2 by 
M. CAPETAN, and will relate to Megalithic Monuments. 
With one exception all the lectures will be delivered in the 
Trocadéro Museum. 


tecture, must result. in encouraging systematic superfi 
cramming and discouraging both scholarship and specialisa- 
tion with the mental training involved in both. Mr. 
J. E. Nixon, of King’s College, who was generally con 
sidered to be a representative of new methods and of ; 
wider system of education, while opposing the proposa 
general, expresses his willingness to throw over scul 
and architecture, and we may therefore conclude that 
except among those who are ‘especially connected with the 
two arts, neither architecture nor sculpture has many frien 
at Cambridge. . It is quite possible that few, if 
sculptors and architects have attended the Uni 
lectures. But there is a necessity for the education 
patrons of those arts as well as of architects. © 


Ir has been supposed of ‘Jate that the London Corpora 
tion is inspired by a new and more liberal spirit, an 
may be held up as an example for imitation by— 
municipal bodies. It cannot, however, be said that th 
proceedings in connection with the new Sessions House 
the Old Bailey are altogether satisfactory. As 1 
secrecy has been imposed as if the project were in 
early years of the century. The procedure adopted r 
be conducive to insuring the selection of the best d 
but there would be an outcry if a similar practice occu 
in one of the provincial cities. “What harm, for exar 
would arise if the suggestion were adopted that membe 
architectural societies and representatives of newspa 
should be allowed to see the designs? It is not likely 
the admission of these visitors could in any way affect 
ultimate decision or cause the least injustice. All th 
known to the public is that Mr. Justice GRANTHAM 
Mr. Justice WILLS have offered suggestions about some 
the features; but for so important a building others besid 
judges might also be able to render some service by 
expression of their opinion. The building is expecte 
cost at least 265,000/., and we suppose will contain seve 
novelties in the arrangements. When so much is at stake 
it is not altogether wise to keep the affair concealéd from 
all but a remarkably limited number of individuals. 


THE new railway terminus on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, 
~ is now complete, and M. Latoux has received many com- 
mendations for its success. In one way it is an innovation, 
for sculptors and painters have been called upon to enhance 
the architectural effect by their works. The designer of 
the Galerie des Machines in the Champ de Mars knows 
how to make the most of his metal beams and columns. 
If unadorned the terminus would, as an example of con- 
struction, be considered a most interesting work. The 
facade is surmounted by statues which typify Bordeaux, 
Toulouse and Nantes. All the paintings in the hall are not 
completed, but amateurs will be gratified by the views of 
Biarrits and the Loire at Amboise, which are incursions into 
the field of landscape by the figure-painter, M. Cormon. 
In the adjoining hotel M. Brnjamin-Constant_ has 
painted the ceiling of the reading-room, M. GaprRigL 
FERRIET has executed three panels of Dawn, Day and 
NVight for the dining-room, and M. FRIDEL has introduced 
allegories of Fortune and Labour in the Salle des Fétes. 
Not the least remarkable circumstance connected with the 
building is the expedition with which it has been con- 
structed. All that is to be seen was produced in less than 
a year. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: SOUTH AISLE, HENRY VII'S CHAPE 
SOUTH AISLE, HENRY VII’3 CHAPEL, LOOKING WEST. 


MODEL OF STATUZ OF MR CHE7IL RHIDES. ‘PANELS AT 
OF MR. CECIL RHODE3'S STATUE. ee sy 
HE words of Chancellor OxenstieRNa, “Nes 
_ fili, quantilla prudentia homines regantur,” whi 
freely translated, means, ‘‘ Behold, my son, with what lit 
wisdom the world is governed,” could never be more fit 
applied than in the present week when the Boer oligarc: 
collapsed. Even the native farmers must at last percei 
how fallacious was the trust which they reposed in the leade 
It has cost England an enormous outlay in men and mor 
to be convinced of the rottenness of the Boer system, 
would have been spared if the warnings of the man 
is the subject of one of our illustrations had been at 
to. Twenty years ago he realised that the form 
“ Africa for the Dutch,” was expressive of a reso 
tion of which the consequences to Great Britain cou 
not be foreseen. He met it with a counter formula 
of “An United South Africa as a part of the Briti 
Empire,” and after much obloquy Mr. Ruopgs has 
satisfaction of knowing that Time has been his vindi 
Like all truly great men Mr. Ruopes is a believer 
realism, and the portrait statue for which he stood r 
sents him as he appears every day ina plain office Coa 
and not striking an heroic attitude. The figure is therefo 
as characteristic of him as any of his downright speeche 
and jit is to the credit of the sculptor to have produ 
figure which posterity can accept as a veritable portrait of 
civilian who was the equal of any of our Empire build 


Tue awards of the médailles d’honneur in the section 
of painting of the International Exhibition of Paris will not 
excite much surprise, for nearly all the successful artists have 
already gained general renown. England is represented by 
Sir L. ALMA-TapeMa and Mr. W. A. ORCHARDSON. Mr, 
SARGENT and Mr. WuISTLER, the credit of whose works 
could be claimed by England and France, have become the 
representatives of the United States, The French painters 
are MM. Henner, Cazin, DacGnan-Bouveret, Harpic- 
NIES, HEBERT, ROLL and Votton. M. Srruys is the 
favoured Belgian artist, a selection which will hardly be 
generally endorsed by public opinion. It was inevitable that 
M. Israrts should gain the medal asa Dutchman. The 
remaining awards are as follows:—Germany, Professors | 
LemBacH and Kuimt; Spain, Sefor SoRoLLA y BASTIDA; 
Denmark, M. Kroyer; Norway, M. THauLow; Russia, M. 
SEROF; Sweden, M. Zorn. 


SANGUINE people believed that in the curriculum of the 
Universities the fine arts should hold a place, and with 
that object professorships, travelling studentships and other 
expensive aids to obtaining information were established. 
But from what has occurred at Cambridge, it is now 
manifest that to the Classics, using the word in its old-’ 
fashioned acceptation, everything else is to be sacrificed. 
It has been declared that the setting of special papers on 
so many subjects, for a course of one and two-thirds or two 
and two-thirds years, viz. grammar, philology, history, 

“antiquities, literature, philosophy, sculpture and archi- 


ARCHITECTURAL ADDITIONS, LINCOLN: JOHN O’GAUNT’S — 
‘HOUSE. NO. 8 EASTGATE. wee 


O is illustrations show parts of old houses, and has 
I. _ been altered and fitted as doctors’ residences, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry G, Gamp te, architect, M 
Street, Lincoln. Sa ae ae 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS.—VI.* 


'N this paper will be given all the data ordinarily necessary 
iS T in calculating the reverberation in any auditorium from its 
_ plans and specifications. In order to show the degree of con- 
- fidence to which these data are entitled, a very brief account 
_ will be given of the experiments by means of which they were 

‘obtained. Such an account is especially necessary in the case 
of the determination of the absorbing power of an audience. 
This coefficient is, in the nature of things, a factor of every 
i problem, and in a majority of cases it is one of the most im- 
portant factors ; yet it can be determined only through the 

courtesy of a large number of people, and even then is attended 
with difficulty. 

_. The formulas that will be used for the calculation of absorb- 
“ing power are numbers (13) and (15) in the preceding paper, 
“the correcting terms being at times of considerable importance. 

The application of these formulas having been illustrated, the 
whole discussion here will be devoted to the conditions of the 
_ experiments.and the results obtained. 

_ ~ In:every experiment the unavoidable presence of the ob- 

_ server increases the absorbing power. In small rooms, and in 

large rooms if bare of furniture, the relative increase is con- 
siderable, and should always be subtracted from the immediate 

results of the experiment in order to determine the absorbing 
ower of the room alone. The quantity to be subtracted is 

_ constant provided the same clothes are always worn, and may 
be determined once for all. For this determination another 
‘observer made a set of experiments in a small and otherwise 
‘empty room before and after the writer had entered with a 

_ duplicate set of apparatus—air tank, chronograph and battery. 

In fact, two persons made independent observations, giving 

" consistently the result that the writer, in the clothes and with the 

apparatus constantly employed, had an absorbing power of 0°48 

‘ofaunit. For the sake of brevity no further mention will be 

made of this, but throughout the work this correction is applied 

wherever necessary. 


‘was made of-the absorbing power of certain wall surfaces, and 
the object in so doing was to get an approximate value for the 
absorbing power of glass 
the most convenient unit of absorbing power was a square 
metre of open window. 
of opening a window during the progress of any experiment is 
‘merely substituting the absorbing power of the open window 
for that of the same window closed—a consideration of pos- 
sible moment in the nicer development of the subject. This 
preliminary calculation was in anticipation of and preparation 
for the more close analysis in the fifth paper. If these co- 
ments are now recalculated, using the corrected formulas of 

we arrive at the following results :—Cement 


the fifth paper, 
y brick set in cement 0025, glass 0°027, and wood sheath- | 


ing o’o61. 

‘ The experiments in the Boston Public Library gave results 
‘that are interesting from several points of view. The total 
absorbing power of the large lecture-room was found to be 
389 units, distributed as follows:—A platform of pine-sheathing, 
exposing a total area of 70 square metres, had an absorbing 
“power of 70x 0:06! =4°3; 72 square metres of glass windows 
had an absorbing power of 72 x0028=1'9; three large oil- 
‘paintings, with a total area of 174 square metres, had an 
absorbing power of 17°4 x 0:28 =: 4:9. The remainder, 27°8 units, 
Seas that of the cement floor, tile ceiling and plaster on tile 
Walls, in total area 1,095 square metres. This gives as the co- 
“efficient of absorption for such construction 00254. A similar 
-¢alculation of results obtained in the attendants’ room in the 
“same building—a room in which the construction of the floor, 
walls and. ceiling is identical with that in the lecture-room-— 
gives for the value of the co-efficient 0'0255. The very close 
- loeieel of these results and their agreement with the 
Co-efficient, 0'0251, for cement floor and solid walls of brick set 
in cement in the constant temperature room, is satisfactory. 
However, a far more interesting consideration is the follow- 


‘ing:—’ : 

e Heretofore in the argument it has been assumed tacitly that 
‘the total absorption of sound ‘in a room -is due to the walls, 
furniture and audience. There is one other possible absorbent, 
and only ‘one—the viscosity of the vibrating air. - It is now 
‘possible to present the argument which led to the conclusion 
that this viscosity of the air throughout the body of the room is 
_€ntirely negligible in comparison with the other sources of absorp- 
tion. These two rooms in the Boston Public Library—the lecture- 
room and the attendants’ room—had, in their bare and un- 
furnished condition, less absorbing power in the walls than any 
Other rooms of their size yet found. Therefore, if the viscosity 
Of the air is a practical factor, it ought to have shown in these 
two rooms if ever. Fortunately, also, the two rooms differed 
‘greatly in size, the volume of one being about thirty-five times 
that of the other, while the ratio of the areas of the wall 


surfaces was about twelve. That portion of the absorption due 
% * A paper by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University. 
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It had already been decided that | 


It is evident, however, that the process | 
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portion due to the viscosity of the air was proportional to the 
volumes of the rooms. As a matter of fact, the experiments in 
these two rooms showed that the whole absorbing power was. 
accurately proportional to the areas of the walls ; how accu- 


rately is abundantly evidenced by the agreement of the two 


coefficients, 0:0254 and 00255, deduced on the supposition that 
the viscosity of the air was negligible. To express it more 
precisely, had the viscosity of the air been sufficient to 
produce one-fiftieth part of the absorption in the attendants’ 
room, these two coefficients would have differed from each 
other by 4 per cent., an easily measurable amount. It is safe 
to conclude that in rooms as bare and non-absorbent as these 
the viscosity of the air is inconsiderable, and that in a room 
filled with an audience it is certainly wholly negligible. Rooms 
more suitable for the demonstration of this point than these 
two rooms in the Boston Public Library could hardly be 
designed, and access to them was good fortune in settling so 
directly and conclusively this fundamental question. 

The experiments to determine the absorbing power of 
plastered walls show it to be variable. If the plaster is applied 
directly to tile or brick the absorbing power of the resulting 
solid wall is uniformly 0025. But if the plaster is applied to. 
lath held out from the solid wall by studding, the absorbing 
power is not nearly so constant, varying in different rooms. 
The investigation of this has not been carried far enough to 
show with absolute certainty the cause, although it probably 
arises from the different thickness in which the plaster ‘is 
applied. For the examination of this point two modes of pro- 
cedure are possible—experimenting in a large number of 
rooms, or experimenting in one room and replastering in many 
different ways. The objection to the first method, which 
appears the more available, is that it is almost impossible to 
get accurate information in regard to the nature of a wall 
unless one has complete control of the construction. More- 
over there are probably interesting variations that cannot be 
found in use, but that, if tried, would be fruitful in suggestions 
The second method—experimenting 
in one room, plastering and replastering it with systematic 
variations and careful analysis of the construction in each case 
—would be the most interesting, but the expense of such pro- 
cedure is, for the time. being at least, prohibitive. Among the 
interesting possibilities, of which it can only be said that the 
experiments so far point that way, is that with time the 


| plastered walls improve in absorbing power—how rapidly has 


not been shown. This change can be due, of course, only to 
some real change in the nature of the wall, and the most 
probable change would be its gradual drying out. Experi- 
ments in four rooms with plaster on wood lath gave as 
the average absorbing power per square metre 0°034 
of aunit. Experiments in eight rooms with plaster on wire 
lath gave as the average co-efficient of absorption 0033. 
In both cases the variation among the different rooms was 
such that the figure in the third decimal place may be greater 
or less by three, possibly, though not probably by more. The 
fact that a considerable part of the wall surface of several of 
the rooms was of uncertain construction is partly responsible for 
this uncertainty in regard to the coefficient. For the sake of 
easy reference and comparison these results are tabulated, the 
unit being the absorbing power of a square metre of open 
window area, 

Absorbing Power of Wall Surfaces. 


Open window. 4 , ° 1,000 
Wood sheathing (hard pine) é : P - O°061 
~ Plaster on wood lath fs : . : 5 - 0°034 
Plaster on wire lath . hie : : - 0°033 
Glass, single thickness. ; eee : i» G;027 
Plaster on tile : : pert aN q : . 0°025 
Brick set in Portland cement . : : 4 + 0°025 


Next in interest to the absorbing power of wall surfaces is 
that of an audience. During the summer of 1897, at the close. 
of a lecture in the Fogg Art Museum, the duration of the 
residual sound was determined before and immediately after 
the audience left. The patience of the audience and the 
silence preserved left nothing to be desired in this direction, 
but a slight rain falling on-the roof seriously interfered with the 
observations. Nevertheless, the result, 0-37 per person, 
is worthy of record. The experiment was tried again: in 
the summer of 1899, on a much more elaborate scale, 
and under the most favourable conditions, in the large lecture- 
room. of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. In order to get as 
many data and from as independent sources as possible, three 
chronographs were electrically connected with each other and 
with the electro-pneumatic valve controlling the air supply of 
the organ pipe. One chronograph was on the lecture table, 
and the other two were on opposite sides in the rear of the 
hall. The one on the table was in charge of the writer, 
who also controlled the key turning on and off the current at 
the four-instruments. The other two chronographs were in 
charge of other observers, provision being thus made for 
three independent determinations. After a test had been 
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.amade of the absorbing power of the whole audience—157 
_.women,and 135 men, sufficient to crowd the lecture-room— 
. one-half,. by request, passed out, 63. women and 79. men 
.. Kemaining, and observations were again made. On. the 
following night the lecture was repeated and observations 


were again taken, there being present 95 women and 73 


men., There were thus six independent determinations on 
three different audiences and by three observers. In the 
following table. the first column of figures gives the total 
_ absorbing power of. the audience present, the second gives 
‘the absorbing power per person; the initials indicate the 
. observer... kg aa : 

: Absorbing 


Total 
Absorbing Power per 

hae ‘ Observer. Power. Person. 
First night, whole.audience . gir WER, Se 123 0°42 
First night, whole audience . yb Ge eG 113 4) 0°39 
First night, half audience . We Gss 58°3 O41 
First night, half audience ‘ G. LeC 58°3 0°41 
Second night, whole audience Wes 66°2 0°40 
Second night, whole audience oy a SRE 6) 64°8 0°39 

0°40 (3) 


In view of the difficulties of the experiment the consistency of 
the determination is gratifying. The average result of the six 
_ determinations is probably correct within two per cent. 

It is to be noted, however, that this value, c:4o, is the 
difference between the absorbing power of the person and the 
absorbing power of the settee and floor, which as an absorbent 
took the place of the audience when it left the room. It is 
evident that the experiments determined the difference between 
the two, while in subsequent calculations we shall be:concerned 
with the absolute absorbing power of the audience. To deter- 
mine this, on a following night all the settees were carried out 
of the room, observations being taken before and after the 
change. From the data thus obtained the absorbing power of 
each settee accommodating five persons was found to be 0039, 
or for a single seat 0'0077. Of necessity the floor still remained, 
but from a knowledge of its construction the absorbing power 
of as much of the floor as is covered by one person was calcu- 
lated to be oo30. Adding these together, we get as the 
absorbing power of an audience, seated with moderate com- 
pactness, 0°44 per person. 

In some subsequent work it will be necessary to know the 
absorbing power of an qudience, not per person, but per square 
metre, the audience being regarded broadly as one of the 
bounding surfaces of the room. As each person occupied on 
an average 046 of a square metre of floor area, it is evident 
that the absorbing power per square metre was 0°96 of a unit. 

Under certain circumstances the audience will not be com- 
pactly seated, but will be scattered about the room and more 
or less isolated, for example, in a council-room or in a private 
music-room, and it is evident: that under these conditions the 
individual will expose a greater surface to the room and his 
absorbing power will be greater. It is a matter of the greatest 
ease to distinguish between: men and women coming into a 
small room, or even between different men. In fact, early in 
the investigation two months’ work—over three thousand 
observations—had to be discarded because of failure to record 
the kind of clothing worn by the observer. The coefficients 
given in the following table are averages for three women and 
for seven men, and were deduced from experiments in the 
constant temperature room :-— 


Absorbing Power of an Audience. 


Audience per square metre - é « (0°94 
Audience per person . : Piper aa, Ree : + 0°44 
Isolated woman : A ; 2 s . «© 0°54 
Isolated man . : Fs ale tao te ; 2 20°48 
When an audience fills the hall one is but little concerned 


with the nature of the chairs, acoustically; but otherwise this 
becomes a matter of considerable importance. The settees in 
the lecture-room of the Physical Laboratory are of plain ash, 
and have solid seats and vertical ribs in the back; they are 
without upholstering, and it is interesting, in order to note the 
' agreement, to compare the absorbing power of such settees per 
single seat (0°0077) with that of the “bent-wood” chairs in the 
Boston Public Library (00082), which are of very similar 
character. In contrast may be placed the chairs and settees 
| in the faculty-room, which have cushions of hair covered with 
leather on seat and back. In the same table will be entered 
the absorbing power of Sanders Theatre cushions, which are of 
hair, covered with canvas and_ light damask, and of elastic felt 
» Cushions, cotton covered with corduroy. 


Absorbing Power of Settees, Chairs and Cushions. “ 


Plain ash settees : i Z . + 0'038 
Plain ash settees, per single seat . e + 0'0077 
Plain ash chairs, ‘‘ bent wood ” } . « 0°0082 
Upholstered settees, hair and leather ‘ gee 
Upholstered settees, per single seat . ‘ . 0:28 
Upholstered chairs, similar in style. . £030 
Hair cushions, per’seat * ° ° + O'21 + 
. Elastic felt cushions, per seat ,. ° 8 «0120 ye% 


| which Gibson first succeeded in having his sketches of 
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A case has arisen even in the present paper where it 
necessary to know the absorbing power of paintings on cz 
and the question may not infrequently arise as to how muck 
service is secured, or injury incurred, acoustically, by their t 
in particular rooms. The oil-paintings in the faculty-roo 
nineteen in number, with a total area 199 square metres, gz 
opportunity for the determination of the desired coefficie 
but a question arises in regard to the method of reckoning | 
area. Thus, different coefficients are obtained according 
one measures the canvas only or includes the frames T 
latter method, on the whole, seems best, although most 
absorption is probably by the canvas, : CE ae 

The coefficient for house plants, which may be of passing 
and possibly practical interest, was even more hard to expre 
A greenhouse, 140 cubic metres in volume and in which 
occupied about one-quarter of the space, showed an abs 
power greater than that due to the walls and floors by fo 
units, or O11 per cubic metre. It would be of greater value 
determine the absorbing power of such plants as are used, 
very extensively, in decorating on festival occasions, b 
opportunity has yet presented itself§ = : , 

Among the cloths used in decorations, cheese cloth a 
cretonne may be taken as types. The first is an Amel 
gauze, 48 grammes to the square metre. The secondisan or 
cotton print cloth, 182 grammes per square metre. She 
extra quality of chenille, is a regular curtain material use 
in permanent decorations. — al ; : 

Linoleum and cork tile are commercial. products, th 
used as floor covering, and the second in walls. Both 
tested lying loosely on the floor; their values cemen 
place would probably be different. =~ ye tas ae ea 
The carpet rug is a heavy pile carpet, about o8 centimetre 
thick. . : 

In the following table the values are per square 
except in the case of plants, where the coefficient is per cul 


tr 


metre. 
Miscellaneous. 
Oil-paintings, inclusive of frames « we 
House plants. 4 ‘ 4 . ‘ 
Carpet rug : - ; : F PE Ie 
Oriental rugs, extra heavy. i . : e 
Cheese cloth . Sara : . 
Cretonne cloth . F A R > * 


Shelia curtains . ; : Pasi 
Hair felt, 2°5 cm. thick, 8 cm. from 
Cork, 2°5 cm. thick, loose on floor . 
Linoleum, loose on floor . F ‘ 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF AR . 
RT is one of the greatest factors of civilisation 
probably the oldest and most powerful. It is th 
first refining instinct that becomes manifest in the sav 
is the great force that carries him upward through thes 
sive stages of enlightenment until he becomes a great na 
and the last to remain, long after a nation or a people has 
passed from splendour and prosperity back again into the 
obscurity of antiquity. It is an open book wherein we 
men’s thoughts and deeds—their rise, prosperity and d 
It is a faithful record of the triumph and failures of hume 
of its joys and sorrows. Rightly understood, it is: th 
soul of our existence. It glows as a halo about all er 
appeals to and summons our full nature, and inspires 
lofty efforts, if we will but recognise its ringing message— 
beauty is truth, and truth is love. _ . ae 
Some of you probably read the account of the manne 
American woman received. He was young and mode 
when he had madea couple of sketches, left them anonymou 
in the editor’s office of a newspaper. They were not a 
ciated, and were, of course, consigned to the waste 
Again he left new ones, and again they were destroyed. 
continued for some time, until it was finally thought they r 
might have some little merit after all. _ 
lished, and soon attracted attention. 
remained unknown, although he continued to leave 
sketches. Finally he presented himself at the office 
the author of those pictures of women, and now he 
famous the world over, and his sketches command an im! 
premium. What is the result? Think of the thousands, 
millions of people who enjoy them, and are better men 
women for it ; then think of the material influence exerte 
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Firstly, Gibson himself is making a great deal of mon 
means of which he could, if he would, do much good 
world, | a eh? 

Secondly, the publisher’s business thrives cn accoun 


* A paper read by Mr. A. O,Elzner at a meeting of the Cincit 
Chapter of Architects. ia 5, Th Merioes Se 
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their popularity ;' this’ means the necessity of increasing his 


facilities, employing more hands, who welcome the boom with 


a full heart. It means further that more paper and ink stock 
is needed on account of increased circulation, and forthwith the 
mills are taking larger orders, much to the benefit of those 
depending upon this branch of the trade, and the railroads 
doing better business due to hauling the extra weight of stock. 
_ And yet Gibson is only one of hundreds and hundreds of 
artists working in this manner, and whose influence extend far 
into the channels of trade, yielding support to hundreds of 
thousands’ that are engaged in some occupation whose very 
existence is dependent directly or indirectly upon the work 
from the fountain-head. Such may be common labourers, 
mechanics at trades, machinists,, engineers, draughtsmen, 
clerks, manufacturers, shopkeepers, dealers, landlords and 
bankers, brokers, real estate men, railroad magnates and poor 
architects— when the publishing journal makes enough money 
out of the clever paper to erect a new building for itself, as was 
done in the present instance. I refer to Zz/e, which recently 
completed a splendid house of its own, and is probably now 
selling its paper very largely among all these people, who are 
enabled to support it by virtue of the reflex action of its own 
success. 
Let us now analyse a case of rather different character. I 
was invited recently into the rooms of a firm that makes a 
business of interior decoration—notably for fine’ dwellings. 
his firm naturally could not exist at all were it not that the 
public taste had developed a demand for beauty and refine- 
ment in our homes, and in fact to such an extent that experts 
are required to take complete charge of the whole interior. 
This is supposed to be the proper thing ; but without intending 
in the least to disparage the skill of the artist, I would say that, 
on general principles, it is a very dangerous step to take, 
unless one feels himself utterly devoid of artistic ideas. 
For a home should be all that this beautiful term implies, 
and a home, in order that it may be beautiful, should reflect 
the individuality of the occupants and should above all be 
expressive of comfort and ease. Now these are peculiar terms 
and capable of various constructions. Primarily, com- 
fort in a home means the perfect adaption of its_ parts, 
its rooms, its furnishings and size, to the habits and ‘customs of 
the family for which it is built. Yet how seldom we find this 
to be the case ; and it can be truly said that beauty is incom- 
plete where the purpose is not faithfully served. Just as surely 
as one person differs from another person in character and 
individuality, so does one family differ from another family, 
and so should one house differ from another in character and 
individuality. But if you stop to inquire you will find that 
many people build houses, not with the expectation of living in 
them all the remaining days of their lives, or with the idea of 
establishing a homestead for succeeding generations, but rather 
with the fear that they may not be able to occupy it very long 
and may have to sell it off some day, and consequently they 
build a house which, as the expression goes, would suit some 


one else that may want to buy it. Thus passeth individuality 
and true art. | 

_ The other requisite of beauty in a home is that it should 
express ease—that is to say, it should be’manifestly suited to 
its purpose and should evidence freedom from care for the 
housekeeper It should avoid awkward and useless ccrners, 
fussy and finniky detail, cumbersome drapery and other sense- 
less features that serve no better purpose than that of gathering 
dust and affording lodging's for disease germs. The true artist 
remembers all this and provides a home that brings rest with 
good cheer to the weary soul. 

_ So when I stepped into the studio of this firm of decorators, 
I was pleased to see the tasteful simplicity that gave character 
to the work, and to find that it was this point that secured 
them the contract—quite a large one too at that—in direct 
competition with other firms. Here was another triumph of 
art. It was the most artistic production that was wanted ; 
price cut no figure. 
_ Now let us for a moment follow the result of the award. 
The first thing shown. me was a magnificent rug, an oriental 
make of rare colours, and I learned that the manufacturers (an 
East India concern) had capable representatives who spend 
three months of every year in travelling about the cities of all 
sountries studying the tastes and demands of the market ; then 
they take this knowledge home to India and produce rugs that 
dring a large price, and why? Because they are artistic ; and 
iS a result foreign commerce is stimulated—transportation 
sompanies prosper, but only after the home people have all 
enjoyed their share of the good fortune in the many branch 
Ndustriés that are dependent upon the success of the manu- 


- 


acturer. ‘ $ 
«The same point applies naturally to the furniture, wall- 
2aper, goods and everything that was employed in the scheme. 
_ But there will be many to answer that this*is not what is 
commonly meant by the term art. But why ‘not? There is 
ut in everything, and art is the expression of beauty—beauty 


veing perfection. But if such persons are not satisfied with 


these examples, let us see how the painter and sculptor help in 
the universal work. We'will assume, for the sake of the 
argument, that most easel paintings are luxuries. But this is a 
mere relative term, and not very definite. 

_ The greatest, of modern painters are commissioned. at 
enormous prices to decorate the interiors of our public build- 
ings, This requires the aid of many assistants and gives 


employment to mechanics and tradesmen of various classés. =. 


Sculptors of renown are employed in connection with our 
buildings and monuments, and their work also calls for the 
exveénditure of large sums of money that are disseminated far 
and wide. 

I have no intention of burdening you with further detailed 
analyses of cases too numerous for the occasion. But I do 
want to emphasise the great fact that art is a living force; that 


it enters into and penetrates the utmost depths of our daily life, : 


and is in touch with our every thought and deed. It.is the 
secret source from which springs all that is high and noble in 


the human breast, ard bears testimony to man’s divinity, for it . 


is founded on the laws of proportion in form and harmony in 
colour—all revealed to us in the great and marvellous works of 
nature, 

The rude savage decks his person with ornaments and 
fastens his weapons and implements on lines of beauty, The 
commonest and most ignorant labourer rejoices in the attrac- 
tive show-bills and is happy if he can but secure some little 
coloured picture to tack upon the cold bare walls of his haunt, 
and so testifies to the universality of the artistic faculty. Every 
mother will strain a point to make her childJook pretty and 
dress her in dainty clothes. Whatsoever we buy, which in its 
nature is intended to have some definite colour or form, appeals 


to our inborn love of the beautiful, and we will choose this . 


article in place of that one, because we think it more artistic. 
The dry goods 
bric-a-brac dealer, the gas fixture man, the one that deals in 
carpets, hangings, wall-papers, furniture, pottery, earthenware, 
china and glassware, also the florist, the book dealer, and 
many others too numerous to mention that supply our personal 
wants, all appeal to our artistic faculty. 

The same holds true in other lines of trade. 
of machinery, especially engines, as well as of cars, vehicles, 
tools and implements, and similar products, pride themselves 
on the beautiful lines upon which the models are built. 


Then, too, we find a most direct application of art in its — 


purest form to the modern methods of advertising. Fortunes 
are spent in producing catalogues which, in many cases, rank 
high as artistic productions not only of the designer’s genius, 
but also that of the printer and binder. Our magazines, too, 
are filled with evidences of this branch of art, and we have not 
far to look and we are shown valuable collections of marvellous 
poster designs which really call into service the skill of the 
cleverest artist. Take a peep at our great lithographing 
establishments, where tons and tons of fine work are turned 
out to attract the public gaze with elaborate announcements, 
all worked after smart water-colour sketches, There is no end 


of industries purely mercantile and manufacturing in character - 


that pay tribute to art. 

There is still another department which must not be over- 
looked. When a stranger comes to town what is it that in- 
fluences him chiefly? Is he impressed with the people, with 
our municipal government, or perhaps our police, or our street 
car system, or our granite and asphalte pavements? Perhaps 
so ; but in all probability the first question that he will hear 
would be, How do you like our city? He may be kind and say 


it is beautiful, thinking it is really horrid ; or he may be frank. 


and say that St. Louis or some other city is away ahead of us, 
but that there is no place like New York ; or if he has ever been 
abroad he will say like Paris. There, he will say, is the 
wonderfu. Champs-Elysées and all the other beautiful avenues 
radiating from the wonderful Arc de Triomphe ; then there is 
the Place de la Concorde and endless buildings each more 
beautiful than the other. He will tell you how Baron Haus- 
mann torn down blocks and blocks of old ugly houses 
to widen the streets, so that the Grand Opera and 
other palaces could be seen to advantage, and the city 
beautified, so that all the nations would come to her feet to do 
her homage. Paris with her architecture that astonishes the 
world, her parks that are marvels of beauty, her galleries that 
are perpetual sources 9f inspiration, and her shops that are the 
admiration and envy of all; Paris the home and temple of 
beauty and culture, and Paris with her unbounded wealth, 
teaches the great lesson of art; teaches that art is sublime, 
that it lifts up a nation, arid that it pays all round, pays 
handsomely as a business investment. The French, and 
latterly the Germans ‘too, put an artistic touch to everything, 
absolutely everything that they produce. Nothing is too mean 
to be slighted. And if we ourselves would take this lesson home 


with us and conscientiously strive to cultivate a similar spirit, -. 


and couple with it the determination requisite to apply it to our 


own case, perhaps we’ too before long might be a Paris, not 


only so-called, but in fact the real Paris of America. 


merchant, the milliner, the jeweller, the -— 


Manufacturers 
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SOME UNFAMILIAR MASTERPIECES OF 
ITALIAN ART. 


} (Concluded from last week.) 


“O understand the rare and singular qualities of Crivelli’s 
work we must take a hasty glance at the school from 
which he chiefly derived his peculiar characteristics. He wasa 
Venetian and had probably studied in the Murano school, but he 
owes far more to the school at Padua. There were during the 
first half of the fifteenth century two schools which, roughly 
speaking, influenced the rest of Italy, the Florentine school 
and the Paduan school. About 1430 the Paduan school took a 
special turn towards the classic and decorative arts, mainly 
through the instrumentality of a certain Squarcione. He was 
not apparently a professional artist himself, but from the little we 
know of him he seems to have travelled through Sicily, Greece 


and even to Constantinople, collecting everywhere Greek. 


in marble and_ stone, beautiful materials and 
These he collected together at Padua, and the 
artists studied from them; in fact, it might have been called a 
school of classic and decorative design. Though there was 
considerable intercourse between the Florentine and Paduan 
artists, I think the great difference between them at that time 
lay in the fact that with the Florentines the human interest is 
the all-absorbing one, while with the Paduans it forms part, 
and sometimes almost a subordinate part, of a purely decorative 
scheme. 

There is a good illustration of what I mean in a charming 
triptych by Mantegna, in the Uffizi. The right wing repre- 
sents the Circumcision ; but though the little group of figures 
in the foreground is painted with Mantegna’s habitual skill and 
distinction, the eye of the spectator is attracted at once by the 
background. A fine marble column, crowned by an elabo- 
rately-carved capital, supports the arches of the roof, while the 
walls are covered with beautiful marbles and a mass of orna- 
mentation. 

The greatest artists which this school produced (leaving out 
the Ferrarese school, which I shall not touch on to-night) were 
the Bellini, Mantegna and Crivelli. The Bellini, being the 
most versatile, lived to practically throw off the influence of 
their early school, but Mantegna and Crivelli remained true 
Squarcioneschi to the end of their days. Mantegna learnt the 
wealth of decorative ornament, the statuesque figures and 
drapery which seem carved in stone, while Crivelli learnt how 
to render the rich brocades and gold and silver cloths in which 
he clothes his saints, the festoons of fruits and flowers (gourds, 
apples and cucumbers especially) and the elaborate and intri- 
cate carvings on the frames of his pictures. Crivelli seems to 
have worked a great deal at “Anconas,” that is to say, altar- 
pieces divided into several small partitions. We have a very 
fine one by him in the National Gallery, which was originally 
painted for the church of the Dominicans at Ascoli. It is 
divided into thirteen compartments and is in a magnificently- 
carved frame. 

This picture is at Ancona, and is Bevis not improved by 
being enlarged, as the original is a tiny panel about 8 by 10 
inches, and is painted with the minute finish of a miniature. 
But it is delightfully characteristic both of Crivelli and of his 
school. The forked pear or maple tree in the background we 
find in most Paduan pictures of this time and is typical of 
Venetia, where these trees are trimmed so as to leave a strong 
fork to support the vines which are trained from tree to tree as 
we see them to this day. 

But besides being a great master of decorative art, Crivelli’s 
pictures reveal a spirit of intense religious feeling and ecstatic 
piety. What took him first to the Marches we do not know, 
but he lived and worked for twenty-five years in the quiet little 
country towns which lie between the Potenza and the Tronto. 
Perhaps being an artist of a very refined and delicate ideal he 
preferred to live where he could work at his own conceptions 
of beauty and saintliness, undisturbed by the ever-advancing 
tide of Pagan ideas which the Renaissance brought to the 
front. There were also from time to time what we should call 
revivalist movements going on through Italy. The Marches 
seem to have been for centuries a favourite haunt of 
saintly men, who have since been either canonised or 
beatified by the Holy See. Amongst others we find the names 
of St. Niccolo di Bari, St. Niccolo di Tolentino, St. Filippo 
Neri (the first church built in his honour is at Macerata), and 
St. Bernardino of Siena. The latter preached constantly in the 
Marches during this century, and Crivelli, who probably had 
met him first at Padua, was much influenced by him. There 
was also the Blessed Ferretti, whose tomb, with the recumbent 
form inthe simple monk’s robe, is to be seen in the cathedral at 
Ancona, while a picture of him, in ecstasy, by <nvelss } 1S one of 
the gems of our National Gallery. 

We must remember also that not far from Ancona is one of 
the most sacred pilgrim resorts in Italy, namely, the church of 


carvings 
embroideries. 
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| Santa Casa, while. he is careful to introduce some brickwo 
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the Santa Casa at Loreto, and from Crivelli’s picture of 
Annunciation we gather that he had not only been. there, Be: 
had studied the construction of the building very. carefully. 
The Santa Casa, as you no doubt remember, i b 

be the house where the Holy Family dwelt < 
which had been miraculously transported to Loreto. 
to the story, it had also been the home of the Virgi 
the scene of the Annunciation, The house i is built of 
stone slabs (very similar to those of the Portiuncula, near 
Assisi), and there is a grated window through which, Es 
legend says, the Archangel gave his message. Crivelli, in” 
Annunciations, not only places the Archangel - outside 
building, giving his message through a grated window, bu 
also makes the wall of the Virgin’s house similar to that of 


near by, obviously to emphasise the distinction. You will 
this in the big Annunciation in the National Gallery. This one 
is in the Staedal Institute, at Frankfort, and I have. included 
partly because it illustrates the above-mentioned facts 
clearly, but also because it is such a very good exam 
Crivelli’s power of expressing intense emotion. The Archan 
has every wing-feather starting with excitement as he deliv 
his message, while Mary bows down 1 in rapt awe and humi 
before the heavenly visitant. 
Of course, like a true Squarcioneschi, he adds unlim 
ornamentation to the house which does not exist on the S 
Casa, but in the main features sticks to the facts as he kn 
them, and I think we can now understand that there was mu 
to attract an artist of an intensely pious character to this 
of Italy. 
Titian.—However charming and subtle are the qualitie 
find in Crivelli’s work, when we stand in front of a pictur 
Titian we realise at once that we are in the presence of a 
more vigorous genius. I need hardly say anything a 
Titian. We all know his life and works. This picture bei 
at Ancona, and therefore rather off the main route, is no 
familiar. It was painted shortly after his great Assump 
of the Virgin now in the Academia at Venice, and therefo 
belongs to one of his best periods. This picture was pain 
in 1520, and though the colouring is a little blackened 
smoke, it is still wonderfully rich and glowing. To the 
St. Francis stands gazing heavenwards, while to the right 
Blaise, with a fine upward sweep of the arm, directs t 
attention of Luigi Gozzi, the donor. On a bank of clot 
above are the Madonna and Child; the child scrambling in 
delightfully natural manner on his mother’s knee, throws 
blessing to the donor. The contrast between the celestial a 
terrestrial groups is well contrived, while the figures in the f 
ground stand up finely against the sunset sky with a view of 
lagoon and Venice in the distance. Titian was one of t 
first artists to paint successfully atmospheric effects, and 
whole of the lower part of the picture is bathed in a wal 
sunset glow. The Madonna has a particularly sweet face, a 
resembles a little Titian’s Madonna in the Vatican, this iP a 
however, being far the finest. 
This is the Titian at Treviso, and it was painted rath 
earlier than the one we have just been looking at. It was 
missioned by a certain Canonico Malchiostro, who can be 
kneeling in the background, while his coat- of-arms is pa 
on the wall. The type of the Madonna is very familiar to 
Titian’s works. 
Before leaving Treviso we will look at a fresco in ano 
church by a certain Jacopo dei Barbari. Jacopo dei Barbari 
an interesting artist, who seems to have spent his life travell 
from one country to another. His Venetian countrymen 
him “dei Barbari,” or “of the barbarians,” because he 
amongst the Germans, and those who lived north of. the 
were looked upon as barbarians by the cultured Italians. 
Nuremberg he was called Jacopo “ Walch,” for the Germ 
called the Italians “ Walchen.” But he was as great as 
engraver as a painter, and is perhaps best known as 
‘Master of the Caduceus,” for he took Mercury’s Cadu 
as his sign, and puts it on his engravings. He was born abo 
1450, and died about 1516, and his art forms the link bets 
Italian and German art. We find him more than on 
Nuremberg, but he did not leave Venice finally till. after.1 
for there is an immense woodcut of a bird’s-eye view of V 
by him of that date. He then seems to have gravitated 
Netherlands, and entered the service of the Duchess M 
of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands. Diirer admire 
work immensely, and speaks 1 in high terms of Jacopo’s 
of drawing the right proportions of the human figure, and 
fine fresco of a herald amply justifies his praise. Later o 
Diirer’s life, we read in. his diary how he visited the N 
lands and saw the treasures belonging to the D 
Margaret, amongst them one of Jacopo’s sketch-books. 
had been dead some years, and Diirer asked for th 
book, but was told by the Duchess that she had alre 
promised it to her then State -painter, Bernhard. 
This fine figure is one of a pair which stand on ea 
monumental slab carved by the Lombardi brothers. Neg 
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__ Ubelieve Dr. Wirkoff has started a theory that the sculptors 
of the slab also painted the heralds. But I know of no other 
yintings by the Lombardis at all similar to these frescoes, 
while these figures have much in common with the portraits by 
Jacopo at Bergamo and Vienna, and all these works show 
characteristics which are to be found in the engravings by the 
‘Master of the Caduceus. I think we can see for ourselves that 
the artist who painted this’ was undoubtedly a perfect master of 
line, for it is by its splendid lines that it appeals to us. 
_ Christ Bearing His Cross, by Giorgione.—In showing this 
ide I am departing from my rule of only showing works of 
art in Italy itself. This picture was-in a private palace at 
Vicenza till a year or two ago, and is nowin a private collection 
in America. It was, unfortunately, not visited much when 
still in Italy, and is therefore not well known to travellers. 
But it has a particular interest of its own, as illustrating the 
‘influence Giorgione had over his contemporaries. Whatever 
Giorgione painted we find his contemporaries copyinhi m at 
once. His beautiful Sleeping Venus, now at Dresden, 
started the fashion, so to speak, of sleeping Venuses. His 
Concert, now in the Louvre, gave vogue to a series of 
poe which are very typical of the Venetian school 
of this time. If this picture we are now studying had 
disappeared, it would have been known as a “lost Giorgione,” 
3 the many pictures of this subject still in existence. I may 
add, for those who care to pursue this subject further, that 
Signor Orcagna, the librarian at Venice, has made a collection 
7 photographs from these various pictures. He has put them 
n the row by a photograph of this picture, and it is instructive 
to see the various attempts by these inferior artists to repro- 
duce the charming and brilliant qualities of the great master’s 
work. 
Before passing on to the Lombard school, we will look at a 
picture by the Brescian artist, Romanino. Though Brescia is 
now much visited, I do not think this beautiful picture is as 
ell known as it ought to be. We have a fine altar-piece by 
im in the National Gallery, but the strength and colouring of 
this is far superior. Romanino was born about 1485, and died 
1566. He was admitted to the Painters’ Guild at Brescia in 
: eb This picture is dated two years later, so it is one of his 


irly works. He was contemporary with Moretto, with whom 
shas much in common, though their colouring differs to a 
rtain extent. He joined him ina contract to paint one of 
‘the chapels in the church of St. John at Brescia. He also 
worked at Padua, Cremona, Modena and other small towns. 
This picture is in the church of St. Francis at Brescia. It 
is rich and harmonious in colour, and painted with a broad and 
masterly touch, while his saints are not merely conventional 
Saints, but human beings full of intense human feeling. 

' In coming to the last school on my list I am giving the 
‘works of three artists thoroughly good representatives of the 
eal Lombard school—Zenale, Borgognone and Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. 

_~ Zenale was born in 1436, and died, aged go, in 1526. He is 
\believed to have been a pupil of Foppa in his early Bergamo 
period. He seems to have painted generally in association 
ith a certain Buttinone, and they both worked at Milan and 
the neighbourhood. We may infer that Zenale was the 
‘greater man of the two, for we know that he was held in high 
esteem by Leonardo, and was also at one time engineer and 
architect of the Milan Cathedral. In 1492, when Ludovico 
forza married Beatrice d’Este, both Zenale and Buttinone are 
the list of artists summoned to Milan to decorate the rooms 
in the Castello, which were being prepared for the bride, and 
also to make designs for the pageants and tournaments held 
‘im her honour. A modern critic ascribes this panel to him. It 
‘isin a private collection at Bergamo. 
* This is by Ambrosio de Fossano, generally called Bor- 
gognone. His principal works are to be found in Milan or the 
neighbourhood, especially at the Certosa, where he worked 
from 1488-94. His career can be divided into three periods :— 
1. Pre-Certosian. II. Certosian. III. Post-Certosian. 

id He possessed the power of representing calm and devotional 
feeling of a very high order, and there is a purity and charm 
in his style which makes his work very attractive, in spite of 
the rather unpleasant grey flesh tints, which, however, improved 
‘tn his later work. We have two or three good works by him 
1 our National Gallery. This picture is at Pavia, and is, as 
‘you may see, very much injured, but I included it because it is 
a beautiful work, and typical both of Borgognone and of the 
rit of his day. The colouring of the picture is charming, 
ith the group of monks in their creamy habits contrasted 
against the dark blue robe of Our Lord. I would point out the 
delicate treatment of the hands, which are quite out of pro- 
portion to the figures, but painted with so much refinement. 
| the background is a view of the Certosa, the facade of which 
S finished in 1497. As it is still covered with scaffolding this 
icturé was obviously painted before that date. Above the wall 


> 


to.the right we see the roofs of three or four of the cells which, 


you will remember, open into the big cloister, There are 


if 
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the back. You will remember how Fra Angelico painted in 
each of the cells at San Marco. Borgognone did something 
similar in painting for each cell a panel representing the 
Madonna and Child, often with a saint or the portrait of a monk 
introduced, and always in the background we see a bit of the 
Certosa and monks walking about. These panels are now 
unfortunately nearly all lost. There is one in the National 
Gallery, one (or two?) in the: Brera, and I believe there are 
only some four or five accounted for. 

_ This picture is rather striking as showing the absolute 
liberty Renaissance artists took with facts. To show the 
Certosa well he places it on a cliff. As we all remember, it lies 
in a flat, well-watered plain, and the one drawback is that we 
cannot get a good clear view of the mass of building. 

We will now turn to the great Lombard painter, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, with whose works we will end to-night. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari was born near Vercelli about 1481 and 
died about 1548. He was, therefore, contemporary with 
Titian and Raphael, and belongs to the late Renaissance 
period, 

We do not quite know from whom he got his earliest 
teaching, but there were at Vercelli at that time three or four 
artists attracted there by the neighbouring court of Monferrato. 
Giovanni Francesco Carotto is the best known of them. He 
had been a pupil of Mantegna, and it is just possible that 
Gaudenzio acquired from him his first knowledge of Classic 
architecture such as we find in his frescoes at Varallo. The 
first definite notice we have of him is when he went to 
Milan. The artists at Milan were at that time divided into 
two distinct schools, the old school as represented by Foppa, 
Civerchio, Borgognone, Zenale and others, which was rapidly 
giving way to the new school which rose from the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

We find Gaudenzio Ferrari working under a certain 
Stefano Scotto, who belonged to the old school. One writer, 
I believe it is Morelli, thinks that he must have worked under 
Bramantino, and bases this statement on the forcible and 
sculpturesque character of Bramantino’s work and on a certain 
head-dress, all of which characteristics are to be found in the 
early work of Gaudenzio Ferrari. This is quite possible, for 
he went to Milan to learn what he cculd of the great masters 
there. He was also much drawn towards Leonardo da Vinci. 
As Bramante, Bramantino and Leonardo left Milan after the 
fall of Ludovico Sforza in 1499, Gaudenzio Ferrari must have 
gone to Milan some time before. 

On studying the early work of Gaudenzio Ferrari, one is 
brought to the conclusion that it was the ideals of the great 
Florentine, and not his technique, which attracted the young 
artist. As we know, Leonardo particularly strove to represent 
the subtle shades of expression of face and gestures in his 
figures, and it is for this that Gaudenzio Ferrari is also famous. 
His genius was far too great and vigorous to allow him to 
become a mere slavish imitator of Leonardo’s types, though 
some of the heads in the Varallo frescoes must have been done 
from studies of the same models. He had an immense admira- 
tion for Leonardo, and in these early years we find him 
occasionally proudly inscribing himself as Gaudenzio da Vinci, 
or Gaudenzio da Vinci da Varallo, Varallo being the town 
where he had house property, and was his home at that time. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari’s bold and striking ways of expressing 
emotion, his extraordinary fertility of invention, prove him to 
be one of the most original artists who ever lived. His love of 
difficult and uncommon attitudes often introduces a fantastical 
element, but his work always shows real elevation of style and 
feeling. He possesses the dramatic and virile qualities of 
Tintoretto and Michel Angelo, but in later years his rapidity of 
execution and exuberant fancy led him astray, his touch 
coarsens, his colour-scheme becomes crude and fiery, and the 
movements of his figures too violent and exaggerated. 

I should be inclined to divide his artistic career into three 
periods :—His early period, which includes the frescoes at 
Varallo, and lasts to about 1520; his second and greatest 
period, from 1520 till 1536, and includes the frescoes at 
Vercelli and Saronno ; from that date (1536), though he was 
working ceaselessly at orders which flowed in, his work dete- 
riorates rapidly till his death, about 1548. Curiously enough, 
these three periods coincide with his three different homes. 
During his early life his home was at Varallo, during his second 
period he moved to Vercelli, and finally, when the French 
invaded Piedmont and Lombardy, in 1536, he moved to Milan. 
This may account for the little honour he has received, as so 
much of his decadent work is in Milan, and his finest produc- 
tions are to be found only in the province. 

We will now see some of the frescoes at Varallo belonging 
to his first great masterpiece, the screen across the church at 
Santa Maria delle Grazie in that town. Later on we shall see 
how completely modern he becomes, but in these early frescoes 
he shows a last lingering feeling for the older and more archaic 
forms of artistic expression... Here we see it in the .peculiarly 
long. and statuesque figure of St. Joseph, but the flowing 


wenty-four of these little houses, each with a tiny garden at * draperies of the angels already denote a greater freedom of 
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treatment. . The face of the: Madonna is particularly beautiful. | 
I wish to point out the peculiarly long fingers which we only: 
find in Gaudenzio’s early work. Another fact, 1 think, is very 
striking, and that is that in these early works he deals with ° 


these familiar subjects in so original a manner that we are 
rarely reminded of any contemporary pictures of similar scenes. 
This represents the Razsing of Lazarus. 1 think it is one of 
the finest of the series. Here, again, we notice the extraordin- 
arily long fingers, but in spite of the exaggeration in the draw- 
ing, like’ all really great masters, Gaudenzio conveys an im- 
mense amount of expression by the action of the hands. The 
fine attitude of Christ, and the kneeling forms of Martha and 
Mary, make a beautiful group. Altogether I look upon this 
fresco as the most sympathetic representation of this subject in 
Italian art. We 
Christ before Caiaphas.—The moment chosen is evidently 
when ‘one who stood by smote Jesus with the palm of his 


hand, and said, ‘Answerest thou the High Priest thus?’” The” 


head of the man seizing Christ’s arm from behind’ recalls the 
head of Judas in Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper. The 
Roman soldiers in their decorated armour remind us of the 
school of Mantegna, I dare say you have noticed rather a 
trick of Gaudenzio’s, that he is fond of placing one or two tall 
figures in the immediate foreground to emphasise the per- 
spective and to give the feeling of space between the spectator 
and the principal figures. 

We see it emphasised almost too much in the following 
fresco of Christ before Pilate, which is one of the most inte- 
resting of the series. _Gaudenzio has obviously chosen the 
moment when Pilate is trying to save Christ, and the crowd are 
calling for Barabbas. Pilate’s face, with its angry puzzled look, 
as he faces the violent mob, is a masterpiece of expression. In 
this scene the perspective runs riot, and Barabbas is certainly 
on too large a:scale. 

You will notice over the doorway a representation of the 
Laocoon. . It is from this that some writers hold that Gaudenzio 
must have been to Rome, but I do not think it proves it either: 
way. You no doubt remember that the Laocoon had been 
found a few years previously (in 1506), and the discovery of 
such an important piece of sculpture was naturally of great 
interest to the art world of the day. The Renaissance artists 
had an intense reverence for Classic art and often 1eproduced 
well-known pieces of sculpture in their pictures accurately 
drawn. I think that if Gaudenzio had seen the Laocoon he 
would have reproduced it more correctly, and I imagine he 
simply drew it from a description. 

Between these frescoes which represent the best work of 
his first period and the following pictures we shall find a great 
difference. Sixteen years have passed and not only has his 
genius reached its full maturity but his technique and com- 
position have become thoroughly modernised. We know that 
he occasionally worked at Novari, Vercelli and other places 
during this period, and I cannot help thinking he must have 
visited Parma and studied the works of Correggio. This is 
the only way we can account for the complete change we find 
in his work. He still keeps his own fine qualities, but ‘the 
introduction of little cherubs and clouds point to, not only an 
acquaintance with, but a distinct study of Correggio’s methods, 
while the drapery held back reminds one of Raphael’s 
Madonna di S. Sisto, which, as you no doubt remember, was 
painted for a church at Piacenza, so that on his way to Parma 
he could have seen it. But, as usual, he adapts to his own art 
the special qualities of other artists, but never. slavishly 
imitates, 

This is the altar-piece in the R. transept of the church of 
San Cristofero, at Vercelli, which contains some of Gaudenzio’s 
finest works. In this picture we find the scheme of light and 
shade which we often find in Correggio’s work, namely, a dark 
background and a sort of search-light turned on to the group 
from the front. The Madonna holds the Child, who smiles ‘at 
his own counterfeit on St. Christophers shoulder. There is 
something very realistic and natural about these little children, 
who are of a sturdier build than Correggio’s cherubs. Some 
are playing, holding back a curtain, or eagerly studying 
a scroll, while below two dear little fellows make music at 
the Madonna’s feet.. The monk kneeling to the left represents 
the founder ofthe monastery, while on either side of the Virgin 
stand St. John the Baptist and St. Nicholas of. Bari. The 
other figure is probably a portrait of one of the Frati. 

The frescoes in this transept were painted in honour of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and represent scenes from her life. This 
represents: the preaching of the Magdalen at Marseilles. In 
the background we see. her preaching on ‘the steps of a build- 
ing, and 'to the left receiving people who are disembarking, 
apparently, judging from the costume, the same couple who-are 
kneeling'in the foreground. The ‘Magdalen, with her. little 
group of workers to the right, is exhorting the kneeling figures 
of what/is apparently a-family group.- These are said tobe 
members of the Liguari family ati Vercelli, and are admirably 
painted with ;that: fine bold touch which’we associate with the. 
art.of Velasquez in the past and: of Mr. Sargent in’ the present 


‘the young man’s face is well contrasted with the quieter, « 
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day. They are-well modelled, and the”life and animatior 
expression ofthe older‘faces.. =) 
_ In the same transept we find’ Gandenzio’s great C. 
fixion. -Thegroup: of the fainting Virgin, the figures of 
Magdalen: and'St. John, the callousness of the Roman soldie 
the fine: figure of the repentant thief, all show a wonder 
richness«of invention, every look and gesture of the n 
figures helping:to: heighten the effect of the scene. ‘Theso 
to the right wears the huge headdress and feathers that we f 
in German pictures of this century, and serves to rem : 
that the battle of Pavia, two or three years previously, 
made the Emperor Charles V. master. of the north of Ital 
the Milanese territory was overrun. by his troops. Th 
probably painted: from some German commander stationed 
Vercelli, and) his: gay plumes, red beard and shining arme 
make a fine bit of colour. To the left we have the portr 
Padre Angelo: Corradi, one of the two-brothers at w 
expense these frescoes were executed, © © © 
The frescoes’ in the L, transept were painted in honot 
the Madonna, with scenes from her life. = - 
In this /Vativety there is much that is similar to the o 
Holford House, which was lent to the. exhibition -at the 
lington Fine Arts Club two yearsiago. The centre group 
practically the same, but I consider this Madonna far m 
beautiful. The fine head of the old shepherd and the revere 
expression on the. young, uncouth face behind him are ad: 
ably executed. : pee ee 
Lhe Adoration of the Magi.—This animated and rat! 
complicated group has given-another opportunity of introdt 
ing fine portraits of noblessaccompanied. by their retinues, anc 
also for depicting robes of gorgeous colouring such 
Gaudenzio revelled in. It is’ also anteresting for showin 
customs of the time by the introduction .of dwarfs, pages 
falconers. One page at the back’is holding’a monkey. 
The Assumption of the Virgin'—This picture was comn 
sioned by another of the Corradis:in November 153: 
Gaudenzio worked with so much: zeal that he finished i 
in the spring, and received 80 gold studi as payment, - 
This is by far the greatest picture of this subject, for g 
as is the Assumption of Titian, this: is as great in co 
tion, and far greater in the intense ‘and subtle qualities | 
pression. The Madonna. floats upwards, drawn by an in 
sistible force, surrounded by flying angels, and irradiated 
the light from above, while below on’ the’ earth stand 
Apostles, drawn on a slightly larger scale to emphasi 
distance from the group above. -If we compare this group w 
that in Titian’s work there can be no doubt of the superiorit: 
Gaudenzio’s art. The faces are full of awe and -won 
reverence and sorrow, while the play of the hands 
remarkable, ops a Sie ee 
This is the detail of Madonna. 


It is not easy to find w 
to describe the wonderful expression on her face, and it is the 
spiritual atmosphere ‘in ‘this great masterpiece which is t 
difference between this and Titian’s work, oO Ce 

We now come to a few details from the Choir of Angels at 
Saronno, Gaudenzio Ferrari’s last really great work. His fame 
had by this time spread far, and «we hear of artists ‘com 
sioned to go and copy the frescoes at Vercelli for o 
churches. In:1534 he was invited to paint the cupola « 
church of Santa Matia dei’ Miracoli at Saronne. On Se 
ber 28, 1534, Gaudenzio met the commissioners at Milan 
agreed to go and paint the cupola eight days after Easte 
the next year. He was to receive in payment, 200 gold scu 
as well as lodgment and the necessary wine for himself a 
assistants during the time the work Jasted, and he was, 
fined 50 scudi if he did not begin the work at the given 
However, he kept to his contract and finished it ‘by the autt 
when he returned to Vercelli. ‘ith Rat oF se sie ar ae 

As-we stand under the cupola at Saronno and loo. 
this. busy throng animated with a holy joy, we-can but 
at the astonishing vitality and movement, and it almos 
as though we hear the rustle of this: swarm ‘of angels. 
intense excitement and tension of feeling shown in-eve 
the energetic and heart-whole devotion of each single a 
its own particular function in this’ vast throng, the 
painted with a strength, a simplicity and a directness 
combinéd'make of this cupola one of the finest wor 
in Italy. 2 aye Sie ae 

This detail enables us to.see more clearly the fine qu 
of Gaudenzio’s work and ‘the wonderful vitality in each f 
The varied kinds of musical instruments are very curiou 
most effectively introduced. The delightful curves of th 
held by the angel to the right help to:emphasise the flow 
drapery. One instrument seems to:be a mixture of ‘a flute 
a violin. -I donot know if such an instrument exists now, 
the instrument in the next picture is certainly familiar to us 
as the bagpipe. This graceful and ‘dignified figure is. the 
beautiful in the throng, and with this;we will take: our lea 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, | =: ried 
- His’ pupil, Lanino, said the © 


he ranked amongst» 
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greatest painters of the world, and whatever we may think 
of this opinion, Gaudenzio Ferrari certainly deserves a high 
‘place among the great masters of Italy, that wonderful country 


mains herself the richest art treasure-house of all. 
t 4 


A GREEK FOUNTAIN. 


k \ RCHAZOLOGICAL research in Greece has been rewarded 
A by a novel discovery, according to the Athens corre- 
pondent of the Zzmes -— 
_ The excavations which for some time since have been 
‘carried out at Corinth by Mr. R. B. Richardson and the 
‘students of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
have furnished this year results of the highest interest. Last 
week in the western part of the Agora an ancient Greek foun- 
‘tain was laid bare intact, with two bronze lions’ heads for 
‘spouts. These spouts are at a depth of 25 feet below the 
‘present surface of the soil. At the top of a flight of seven steps 
teading up from this-lower level is a facade of metopes and 
triglyphs, taken, it is conjectured, from temples destroyed by 
‘Mummius, and hence not seen by Pausanias. The facade, 
which still has the original colouring upon it, is about 40 feet in 
ength. Other important objects of art discovered during the 
present season are an Ariadne head, a relief of dancing Meenads 
and large statues, probably from the Propyliea, together with 
assive blocks from both the architrave and cornice, as well as 


“te 


— coffers from the ceiling. 


j 

 : 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ge ey SOCIETY. 

: LARGE number of members of the Society visited 
sks Perivale, Harrow and Northolt on the 3oth ult., and 
spent an enjoyable time rambling through the well-wooded 
lands, and exploring the historic buildings of the locality. 
Assembling at Ealing Broadway station at three o’clock, the 
‘members, 
hon. secretary, proceeded in brakes to Perivale to view the 
‘church, which is probably the most interesting example of a 
small English church still remaining near London. Afterwards 
they visited the historic church and schools. at Harrow—over 
which they were conducted by one of the assistant masters— 
‘and Northolt Church. Subsequently a meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, and it was men- 
‘tioned that the company had found that at Perivale Church the 
‘brasses were detached and were lying in the chancel. It was 
thereupon decided, at the suggestion of Mr. G, Potter, to make 
‘representations to the vicar pointing out the desirability of a 
more careful preservation of those memorials. 


‘EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


. HE Edinburgh Architectural Association had their annual 
‘ excursion on the 2nd inst., visiting Balmerino Abbey, 
Bambreich Castle and Lindores Abbey, by the permission of 

e‘Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Grey, the Earl of Zetland 
- nd Mr. David Spiers, factor. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., 
acted as leader and described the ruins, with the assistance of 
‘plans showing all the remains able to be deciphered. The 
‘Rev. Dr. Campbell joined the party at Balmerino, and Mr. 
‘Stuart Anderson and the Provosts of Newburgh and Leslie at 
‘Lindores. The day, which was very bright and warm, was 
concluded by a dinner held in the George Hotel, Newburgh, 
-when a vote of thanks for the permissions to visit, and to Mr. 
‘Blanc for acting as leader was moved by the president, Mr. 
‘Henry F. Kerr. Apologies for unavoidable absence from Dr. 
-R. Rowand Anderson and Messrs. Ross, Bailie and Aitken, 
architects, and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, were intimated by the 
‘secretary, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford. 


PREHISTORIC TRADING BETWEEN ITALY 
ee ts): _ AND SCANDINAVIA. 
-A T.last week’s meeting: of the Anthropological Institute 


‘LX Professor Oscar, Montelius, of Stockholm, made an im- 
‘portant communication “On the Earliest Comnuunications 
“between Italy and Scandinavia.” Beginning with the evidence 
derived from the discovery, in Denmark and Central Europe, 


of bronze bowls and other objects of Roman date coming from 


. 
% 

- 
’ 


hich, after supplying all the museums in the world, still 
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Bronze Age, and illustrated his conclusions by a variety of 
objects which, though originally of Italian origin and manu- 
facture, are found widely distributed in Central Europe, in 
Denmark and in Sweden, and could be shown by numerous 
examples to have been imitated by the bronze workers of these 
northern areas. These objects, swords, sz¢udae, brooches and 
other articles of personal adornment, represented successive 
stages of such intercourse extending back to 2000 B.C, or 
earlier. This continuous early trade between north and south 
took its rise from the demand in southern lands for the amber 
which is found on the shores of the Baltic, and was exported 
first from Denmark, afterwards also from the district of West 
Prussia further east, and its course lay mainly over the Brenner 
Pass, from the valley of the Adige, through that of the Inn and 
the Danube, into that of the Elbe. In conclusion Professor 
Montelius discussed briefly the reasons which led him to the 
conclusion that the series of objects found in the north covered 
approximately the same period of time as those which they so 
closely resemble in the south. The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


TESSERZ. 


Old St. Paul’s. 


HOUGH we picture Old St. Paul’s in our mind’s eye as 
destitute of grand western towers, their want did not 
seem apparent ; why so we can scarcely say, when even a little 
cathedral like Lichfield boasts its three towers with their spires. 
Everything seemed, however, to culminate in that crowning 
feature, the noble central tower, rising above its light bold 
flying buttresses (very prominent in the design), with its long 
and. graceful windows, surmounted by the lofty leaden spire. 
There is every indication that this was a lantern internally, as 
was intended originally at Wells Cathedral and in other central 
towers, and that it was open up to some height. A noteworthy 
feature, too, in the architecture of Old St. Paul’s was the mag- 
nificent rose window at the east end of the lady chapel. Except 
that at Durham to the “nine altars” there is scarcely any 
other such example in our English cathedrals. There were 
examples of almost all the styles, commencing with the Early 
Norman (the Medizval St. Paul’s, unlike Westminster Abbey, 
retained no Saxon remains), the graceful Early English work 
is next reached, and at length that of the succeeding period, 
the Decorated. The Perpendicular style was scarcely repre- 
sented, except of course in the designs of the tombs, shrines, 
&c. The Debased Gothic and then the Italian came next, and 
it was fortunate that the work of the previous period was not 
quite obliterated at the hands of the so-called improvers. 
Among the minor characteristic features of the cathedral were 
the little chantry chapels between the buttresses of the choir, 
which must have looked picturesque. They had to be carried 
on arches on account of St. Faith’s Church being underneath. 
Somewhat similar chapels between buttresses exist at St. 
Albans Abbey and Exeter. The turret-like pinnacles (instead 
of the usual gable crosses) to the transept and the east end are 
also somewhat remarkable, though at the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey and the south transept, York Minster, we 
see similar specimens. The styles of the various portions of 
the cathedral may thus broadly be enumerated. The nave 
was Norman with (probably) an Early English clerestory and 
flying buttresses ; the cloister and chapter-house Late Deco- 
rated ; the tower, transepts and choir Early English (1222) ; 
the presbytery and lady chapel of rather later date (1255). 
Hollar gives a very spirited engraving of the interior of the 
grand Norman nave. Altogether it is clear that England must 
have possessed in the Middle Ages a cathedral worthy of its 
capital, and grand as is the successor which has risen out of 
its ashes, we cannot help feeling regret that such a noble 
building as the Medizeval St. Paul’s should have utterly passed 
away. 


John Constable and Suffolk. 


The sight of a beautiful Claude—7he Hagar—which Sir 
George Beaumont generally carried with him when he travelled, 
and of some water-colour drawings by Girtin, which Sir George 
advised Constable to study as examples of truth and breadth, 
seem to have determined his wavering resolution to become a 
painter, and the combined influence of Claude and Girtin may, 
indeed, be traced more or less during the whole of his practice. 
His father appeared at last to have given a reluctant consent, 
and the mill was abandoned for the painting-room, or rather 
for the study of nature in the open air, among the forest 
glades and by the still streams of Suffolk. Suffolk, certainly, 
might not appear at first sight to be the place which one would 
choose for the education of a great painter. Mountains it has 


‘the same workshops in Italy as the similar examples found at.]| none; to the sublimity arising from lake or precipice, or 
‘Pompeii and elsewhere, he traced the active and copious inter- | the desolate expanse of moor and fell, it has no pretension ; 
ourse thus: demonstrated step by step backward in time | from the spots where Constable chiefly studied, even the 
:through the period of early Greek commerce at the beginning | prospect of old ocean was shut out ; the country presented, as 
of the Iron Age in the Mediterranean into the later and earlier \ he himself describes it, only gentle declivities, luxuriant 
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meadow flats, sprinkled with flocks and herds, quiet but clear 
streams, villages, farms, woodlands—* The. slow canal, the 
yellow-blossom’d vale, The willow-tufted bank and gliding 
sail.” What influence scenery of a higher class might have had 
on Constable’s mind it is not easy to decide; as it was, the 
narrow circuit of a few miles round Bergholt, within which the 
materials of his pictures are chiefly found, became for him the 
epitome of English nature ; and he associated the very ideal of 
beauty with those quiet nooks and scenes of tranquillity and 
amenity where he had first exercised his pencil, and amidst 
which in after life he loved to linger. And in truth, to a 
creative mind—for “it is the soul that sees”? and renders back 
its vision—how much of beauty, picturesque variety, nay, 
under certain aspects and conditions of the atmosphere, how 
much of grandeur existed within this narrow circle. A friend 
of ours has maintained an ingenious thesis, that there is no 
such thing as a bad day in nature; though whether, after the 
aspect of some modern summers, he retains his opinion, we think 
may be questioned. Constable certainly held a similar theory 
with regard to beauty in landscape. ‘‘ Madam,” said he toa 
lady who had: denounced some object as ugly, “there is 
nothing ugly. I never saw an ugly thing in my life; for let 
the form of an object be what it may, light, shade and per- 
spective will always make it beautiful.” This, indeed, was the 
talisman with which he worked; light and shade—the magic of 
chiaroscuro appiied to the simple elements of form which the 
rich pastures and woods of Suffolk afforded, and a power of 
exhibiting the varied influences and character of the skies, 
which, if it has been equalled by Turner, Callcott and Fielding, 
has certainly never been surpassed by any British landscape- 
painter. 


Pliny’s Villa, Como. 

This house, which was once a magnificent palace, and 
is now half in ruins, is built upon terraces raised from the 
bottom of the lake, together with its garden, at the foot of a 
semicircular precipice, overshadowed by profound forests of 
chestnut. The scene from the colonnade is the most extra- 
ordinary, at once, and the most lovely that eye ever beheld. 
On one side is the mountain and immediately over you are 
clusters of cypress-trees of an astonishing height, which seem 
to pierce the sky. Above, from among the clouds, as it were, 
descends a waterfall of immense size, broken by the woody 
rocks into a thousand channels to the lake. On the other side 
is seen the blue extent of the lake and the mountains, speckled 
with sails and spires. The apartments of the Pliniana are 
immensely large, but ill-furnished and antique. The terraces, 
which overlook the lake, and conduct under the shade of such 

- immense laurel-trees as deserve the epithet of Pythian, are 
most delightful. 


Houses of Fellaheen in Upper Egypt. 

In Upper Egypt the walls of the peasants’ houses are very 
frequently constructed in part of jars placed one over the other, 
and cemented together with mud ; in walls of enclosures, or in 
such as require only a slight roof, the upper part is very gene- 
rally formed of the same materials ; in the parapets also of the 
flat-roofed houses a double or triple row of red pots, one over 
the other, usually runs round the terrace to conceal the females 
of the family when walking upon it. Pots are preferred to 
brick, because the walls formed of them are lighter, more 
quickly built and have a neater appearance. They possess 
likewise, another advantage, which is that they cannot be 
pierced at night by robbers without occasioning noise by the 
pots falling down, and thus awakening the inmates of the 
dwelling, while bricks can be removed silently one by one, as 
is often done by nightly depredators, who break into the houses 
in this manner. 


Druidie Settlements. 

A great cathedral at present implies a neighbouring and 
usually a considerable city. Stonehenge was the metropolitan 
church of Druidism ; yet there are no traces of a capital about 
it. Still its environs must at one time have been extremely 
populous. The Druids and inferior ministers of worship with 
their several households, of whose dwellings all vestiges have 
disappeared, must alone have formed a large establishment ; 
and the more permanent memorials of the dead on the adjoin- 
ing downs prove the population of the neighbourhood, though 
scattered, to have been considerable. But when it is remem- 
bered that so laborious a memorial as the barrow could only 
have covered the remains of the opulent, and consequently of 
the few, the numbers of the British Belgze who were once scattered 
over these downs must be allowed to be very great. Of these 
barrows, within a circuit of little more than two miles around 
Stonehenge, 177 have been counted, and many more might 
have been added. In fact the whole surface of the ground is 
studded with. them. Still, however, a murmur of expiring 
Superstition is sometimes heard against the impiety of disturb- 
ing the ashes of the dead. But surely when the body has long 
since been resolved into its parent dust ; when all memory and 
tradition of the individual have ceased ; when not a survivor 
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| rests. The model of a minaret adorns the lid, and rays 


.Service Institution, London, the President, Mr. E. Her 


exists, we do not say of the family, but of the nation 
language to which he belonged ; and when, above all, th 
vestigation is sure to bring to light many buried remnants 
ancient arts and manners we may be allowed to ptonounce 
pursuit as commendable as it is interesting. ==9=§=— 
Lead Statues in Pieeadilly. say aa 
Piccadilly was formerly the headquarters of the make 
leaden figures. The first yard for this description of s 
was founded by John van Nost, one of the numerous trai 
Dutchmen who followed William III. to England. His est 
ment soon had imitators and rivals, and in 1740 there were 
of these figure-yards in Piccadilly all driving a flourishing tra 
The statues were as large as life, and often painted. T 
consisted of Punch, Harlequin, Columbine and other panto 
mical characters ; mowers whetting their scythes, hayma 
resting on their rakes, gamekeepers in the act of shooting 
Roman soldiers with firelocks ; but above all that of a kne 
African with a sundial upon his head found the most ex 
sale. Copies from the antique were also there, and had 1 
admirers, but the unsuitableness of the heavy and plia 
material was soon discovered, and after a brief existence | 
figure-yards died a natural death. Re 


GENERAL. pie 
The Exhibition of the Leeds City Art Gallery has n 
year been as successful as in former seasons. 


An Exhibition of the works of M. Alphonse Legro 
French artist who has lived so long in England, was op 
last week at the Musée de Luxembourg by the Minist 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 

The Jury of the section of architecture in connection 
the Paris Exhibition have elected the following “ bureau 
President, M. Vaudremer; vice-president, M. Cuypers : 
porter, M. Pascal; secretary, M. Mayeux., — oe eg 

Slade Scholarships in Fine Art at University Colle 
London, have been awarded to Mr. P. W. Lewis and Mr 
Rothenstein. é Paik. 


The Annual General Meeting of the British Associat 
of Waterworks Engineers will be held at the South 
Institute of Engineers, Cardiff, on June 19 and three follo 
days. oh a ieee 
The Prize founded by the Jate Rosa Bonheur, and w 
is to the value of 60/., has been awarded for the first time. 
winner is M. Aciille Granchi-Taylor, for a picture ¢ 
The Fisherman's Widow. ‘ 2 ae) 

The Second Reading of the Architects’ Registration Bi 
is fixed for Friday next, the 15th inst. . ‘a ee eae 

The London County Council are considering the proj 
of a tramway from Hampstead Road to Jack Straw’s Cas 
on the top of Hampstead Heath, and down East Heath R 
to the terminus of the Hampstead trams at South End G 
The cost would amount to 118,coo/, exclusive of laying 
lines. Sago Mase ‘ 

The Following Meetings of the Institute of Sanit 
Engineers will be held on Wednesday next, June 13 
General purposes and finance committee at 3.30 P.M, election 
committee at 5 P.M., half-yearly general meeting at 7 P.M. 


The Horsham Urban Council are about to apply | 
authority to borrow 15,000/, for electric supply works. 

The Casket containing the address of welcome to 
presented at the Guildhall to the Khedive of Egypt is 
18 carat gold and weighs 51 ounces. Its base is surround 
by emblems of ancient Egypt, sphinxes forming the sup 
for the velvet-cushioned base on which the body of the ca 


light are represented as proceeding from thedome. — 


English verse in Trinity College, Dublin, this term, is “ 

Remains of Early Christian Architecture in Ireland.” 
The Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated 

Institute will be held on June 12 and 13 at the Royal U 


Stevenson, Esq,, in the chair. The following papers will be re 
and discussed :—‘‘ Automatic Stoking and Inclined Reto 
by Mr W. R. Chester, of Nottingham ; “Roofs for Re 
Houses,” by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, of London ; “Some_ 
puted Points amongst Gas and Water Experts,” by Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Drighlington ; ‘“‘ Naphthalene from the Retort to 
the Point of Deposition,” by Mr. William Young, of Peebles 
On Wednesday morning a lecture on the “New Gas” will 

delivered by Mr. W. H. Y. Webber. me 
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MODEL OF STATUE OF MR. CEcIL RHODES. 


JOHN TWEED, Sculptor. 
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THE WEEK. 


TWENTY-ONE designs were sent in for the Municipal 
Technical Institute, Public Library, Fire Station, &c., in 
Eastbourne, Professor T. RoGER SMITH was appointed 
as assessor. Sixteen of the designs were quickly found to 
be unsuitable. Out of the five which remained two were 


considered to require a larger sum for realisation than the 


20,0004. proposed by the Corporation. The first premium 
was awarded to the design marked “F,” by Mr. P. A. 
Rosson, Palace Chambers, Westminster; the second for 
design “‘ A,” by Mr. H. A. CHEERS, of Twickenham; the 
third for design “O,” by Mr, H. Drury, of Westminster, 
and Mr. W. C. F. Gitiam, of Brighton. The assessor, in 
his report, says of the first premiated design :—‘‘ The build- 


_ ings are three storeys high, and the architect has taken the 


trouble to show that the rear of his building will be present- 
able to persons coming towards the railway along the New 
Road. He has placed the fire-engine station quite distinct 
from: the other buildings, which is, in my _ opinion, 


desirable, though many competitors have thought other- 


feature of the elevation. 


wise. It appears to me that the arrangement of the 
different departments is in each case good, and such as 
will be worked conveniently, and that they are well kept 
distinct. Separate entrances for male and female students 
are provided, and the lavatories are arranged very cleverly on 
a mezzanine floor, which has given occasion to a very pretty 
The general treatment of the 
exterior is satisfactory. Exceedingly little has been done 
for the sake of ornament, but there is sufficient architectural 
character, and a sufficiently varied outline to promise a 
suitable and pleasing exterior. I have carefully examined 


the design to see if it conforms to your instructions, and I 


believe it does so fully. But I am afraid that this architect, 
like most of the competitors, has not given the class and 
other rooms in the Science School as much height as the 
memorandum of the Education Department requires. I do 
not find any room provided for a library in the Art School, 
as the Department also requires. But there is no provision 
for this in the instructions. The classrooms do not com- 
municate directly with each other, as the Department 
suggests, but to remedy that one or two doorways are all 
that is required. The author states the cubic contents of 
the Institution at 491,840 feet, and the cost of itat 18,450/,, 
and that of his fire station at 6757 This is apparently 
worked out at 9d. per foot, a price which I have known to 
be sufficient for plain public buildings.” It would be an 
advantage if assessors were more often imitators of Professor 
SMITH’s method, and explained clearly and fully the grounds 
for their preference of a design. 


GEODETIC observations are in progress by French mili- 
tary engineers, and in them the Eiffel Tower has become a 
factor. That structure appears to be as vertical as ever, 
and whatever may be thought of it in an esthetic sense as 
a landmark which from many points of view is the most 


dominant in Paris, the engineering skill displayed in com- 


bining so much stability with lightness of material must be 
acknowledged. But the delicate instruments required for 


_ the geodetic observations have revealed that the tower is 


not so rigid in reality as it is in theory. Although the 
scantlings of steel may appear to be as light as cobwebs, 
they are not unaffected by the temperature, and it may be 
by magnetic and other influences. When seen by the aid 
of strong telescopes from various standpoints it is found 


_there are variations from verticality, but there are com- 


_ pensating forces, and in the closing observations of each 


‘day there is marvellous uniformity. 


Nothing occurs 
apparently which can affect the stability of the structure, 


_ and if the tower has ever to be removed danger to the 
_ public cannot be assigned as the cause. 


: 
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ALTHOUGH English capitalists supply the money for 


- Many foreign enterprises, they are not zealous in insisting 
on the employment of English materials on the works 


which are executed. For example, in Genoa large bonded 


warehouses are in course of construction, most of the 
money having been subscribed in England. However, 
among the materials used nothing comes from England. 
Italy supplies Portland cement from Casale Monferrato. 
Bricks and tiles come from Alessandria, cast-iron columns 
from a foundry at Florence, cast-iron water pipes from 
Piombino, seven electric lifts from Milan, rolled steel 
(1,000 tons) from Germany, electric light and power and nine 
electric cranes from Berlin, and the pile drivers were sent 
from Hamburg. ‘The indifference to English materials and 
products is not satisfactory. Similar warehouses are being 
erected with the help of capital furnished by Germans, and 
we doubt whether in them there is a similar negation of 
German cement, iron, steel, &c. The first of the English 
blocks will cost about 225,000/, The area covered by the 
buildings is 2} acres. ‘They are erected on 9,585 piles 
driven 43 feet. The floor space is 347,769 square feet, 
storage space 3,907,427 cubic feet, while the buildings have 
a frontage of 6ooyards. The contractor and sub-contractor 
are Italians. 


AmMonG the recipients of honorary degrees conferred by 
the authorities of the University of Cambridge on Tuesday 
was Dr. WitLiAM MatTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, professor 
of Egyptology at University College, London. The public 
orator (Dr. SANDys), in presenting him, said he had taught 
archeologists the great value of a strictly scientific method. 
He had carefully surveyed Stonehenge and the other prin- 
cipal monuments of Great Britain, and had written, with no 
less care, on ‘‘ Weights and Measures” and on “Inductive 
Metrology.” He had explored the pyramids of Egypt, and 
by his discovery and excavation of the site of Naucratis, 
and his researches among the ruins of the Labyrinth in the 
region of Lake Moeris, had in both cases triumphantly 
vindicated the veracity of HERopotus. Much more could 
have been said about the services to archeology which the 
Professor has rendered. Having devoted his life to 
antiquity, Dr. FLINDERS PETRIE has been able to give 
revelations of Egyptian life which in interest surpass what 
was done by earlier inquirers. . 


Amonc the many objects of interest for those architects 
who are visiting London next week during the Conference 
may be named Lambeth Palace Library, whose hall, 
rebuilt by Archbishop JUXON in 1663, ranks as a fine and 
known example of open-timber roof construction. ‘There 
are also many interesting details in the stonework inside 
and out, as well as some old heraldic glass. Besides the 
choice illuminated MSS., there is a special collection of 
prints and drawings of Kentish buildings, ecclesiastical and 
secular, some of which will be on view during the week. 
The long and eventful annals of the Palace make it one of 
London’s most historic shrines, and link it with a 
memorable past and present. The library is open daily 
(Saturday excepted) from 1o A.M. to 4 P.M. and Mr. 
S. W. KersHaw, M.A., will be glad to see any of the 
Conference visitors who can spare time from their other 
numerous engagements. 


THE French Salon of 1900 having closed, the discus- 
sions are renewed about the wisdom of opening such an 
exhibition. The advocates and opponents both declare 
the result has confirmed their views. It was not difficult 
to foresee that fewer visitors were likely to pass through the 
turnstiles this year than formerly, when the Salon was the 
greatest exhibition in Paris. With the International Ex- 
hibition as a rival, who could have expected to see more 
than from five to six hundred visitors on ordinary week 
days and from twelve to fifteen hundred on Sundays? A 
loss was inevitable, and there is no denying the fact 
it is as large as had been anticipated. But the committee 
of the Salon realised that an exhibition is not to be judged 
merely by the number of francs received for entrance. 
They knew that hundreds of young artists depended for a 
large part of their income on the sale of their works in the 
Salon exhibitions. It is satisfactory to know that this year 
as many pictures were sold as in past years, and that fact 
is the principal vindication of the committee’s policy, and 
should be enough to compel all cavillers to be silent. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—HENRY VII. CHAPEL.* 


HEN’ the chapel of Henry VII. was undertaken 
at Westminster it was intended to serve as the 
utmost glory of the Abbey. The pure style of Henry III. 
was out of fashion, and the Gothic which was then in vogue 
was especially suited for a mausoleum of a king who had 
many. reasons to consider he was entitled to unending 
admiration in England. Henry VII. was a: master of 
kingcraft as it was known in that age, and Bacon classes 
him with Louis XI. of France and Ferpinanp of Spain as 
the ‘‘tres magi of kings of those ages.” He was therefore 
able to realise thé impressiveness of architecture upon 
people. The recommendations given in his will are remark- 
able for the detail of the instructions concerning the building 
of the tomb, and also for the services which were to be held 
in the chapel, and which were to be an animated memorial 
of Henry VII., while operating at the same in insuring 
his salvation. For instance, it was decreed that “in the 
sides and both ends of our said towmbe we wol tabernacles 
be graven, and the same to be filled with ymagies, specially 
of our said avouries [patron saints] of coper and gilte.” 
It was also provided by the king that ‘‘the walles, doores, 
windows, archies, and vaults and ymagies, of the same, of 
our said chapell, within and without, be painted, garnisshed 
and adorned with our armes, bagies, cognoisaunts and 
other convenient painting, in so goodly and riche manner 
as suche a werk requireth, and as to a king’s werk apper- 
teigneth.” The windows were likewise to be glazed with 
“‘ymagies, armes, bagies and cognoisaunts,” 

In justice to Henry VIL, it should be allowed that the 
project of the chapel. was not originally arranged for his 
own glory. It was to be the chapel of the unfortunate 
king Henry VI, That ‘royal saint” selected his burial- 
place in the Abbey on a spot: which was at the, time 
occupied by the Reliquary and close to the Shrine of the 
ConFessor. According to the belief-of a later time, 
Henry VI. was murdered in the Tower by the Duke of 
GLOUCESTER, but the deed cannot be authenticated. The 
king’s body was exposed to public view in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. as if he suffered no violent death, and- was 
afterwards removed to Chertsey Abbey for interment. It 
was the interruption of the funeral procession by GLOUCESTER 
which gave rise to the great scene in “ Richard-UI.” which 
Mr, ApseEy lately painted. In the play the Duke orders 
the corpse to be taken to Whitefriars, but afterwards it was 
transferred to Chertsey... RicHarp III: ‘again interfered, 
and by his command it was transferred to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The belief arose, among the Lancastriain~ 
party, that HENRY was a saint, and the usual test of 
miracles at his tomb was often recorded. ‘The subject. of 
his canonisation was therefore brought, by Henry VII. 
under the notice of Pope Jutrus Il., and.a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the subject. «So far as is 
known, no conclusion of the affair was arrived at. “ The’ 
general opinion was,” says Bacon, “that Pope JuLIus was 
too dear, and that the king would. not come to his rates. 
But itis more probable that that Pope, who was extremely 
jealous of the dignity of the see of Rome and of the acts 
thereof, knowing that King Henry VI. was reputed in 
the world abroad but for a simple man, was afraid it would 
but diminish the estimation of that kind of honour if there 
were not a distance kept between innocents and saints.” 

. The probability of canonisation was, however, sufficiently 
strong in those days to make it incumbent to erect a splendid 
building to enshrine the remains of the new’addition to the 
ranks of the Blessed. Henry VII. therefore resolved to 
reconstruct the chapel at Windsor and the works were 
commenced. But ecclesiastical establishments had their 
privileges which were not readily abandoned at a king’s 
order. The Abbeys of Chertsey and Westminster made 
claims for the possession of the body. The Westminster 
monks were able to prove that the royal saint had in the 
presence of witnesses marked out the site for his grave. 
Those of Chertsey could maintain that the king was actually 
interred in their building, and the violation of the grave by 
Ricuarp III. was not to be considered as conferring a 
right on others. Windsor relied on the fact of possession, 
which has always been important in the eyes of English 
lawyers, and a lawsuit ‘was commenced by its authorities in 
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-of York had been placed. The vault was afterwards used 
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vindication of their rights. The Privy Council decided in — 
favour of Westminster. The Pope granted the necessary — 
license for the removal of the body. The Chapter of — 
Westminster made all suitable preparations for the recep- — 
tion of the remains, and agreed to the king’s demand for — 


ol 


the large sum of 500/, towards the royal expenditure ins 
connection with the affair. But it is doubtful whether after — 
all the excitement the body was ever removed from Windsor. — 
Henry VII., however, was in duty bound to go on with — 
the chapel which had been projected in order to shelter — 
“the body and relics of his uncle of blissful memory, King — 
Henry VI,” <a 
Here we must note a remarkable circumstance. HENRY ~ 
VII. was a man who in a subsequent age and under other ‘ 
circumstances would be condemned for his Mariolatry. In — 
his will he stated that in all his necessities he made the — 
Blessed Virgin his continual refuge. But however great — 
was his devotion, he made no scruple about removing the — 
ancient lady chapel which stood on the site, and which was — 
an object of affection to many. The chapel of St. Erasmus — 
was also removed. Adjoining properties were purchased of — 
the value of 30,000/, in our money. HeEnry had ruled 
England for eighteen years when, in 1503, it was code a 
‘hee 


lay the foundation-stone. HoLINSHED’s record of 
event is too interesting to be omitted :— oD 


In this eighteenth year, the twentie-fourth daie of Januarie, 
a quarter of an houre afore three of the clocke, at after noone 
of the same daie, the first stone of our ladie chapell, within — 
the Monasterie of Westminster, was laid, by the hands of John — 
Islip, abbot of the same Monasterie; Sir Reginald Braie, 
Knight of the Garter ; Doctor Barnes, Maister of the Rolles; — 
Doctor Wall, Chapeleine to the King’s Majestie; Maister — 
Hugh Oldham, Chapeleine to the Countesse of Darbie and ~ 
Richmond, the King’s mother ; Sir Edmund Stanhope, Knight ; 
and diuerse others. Upon the same stone was ‘this scripture 
ingraven: ‘Illustrissimus Henricus Septimus Rex Angliz et 
Francie et Dominus Hiberniz, posuit hanc petram, in honore ~ 
beate Virginis Marie, 24 die Januarij, anno Domini 1502; e 
anno dicti regis Henrici septimi decimo octavo.” The charges 
whereof amounted (as some report, upon credible information 
as they say) to fourteene thousand pounds. ee 


Den & oe 

Who was the architect of the building? There is no~ 
certainty on the subject. The carrying out of a royal 
work was then entrusted to some sort of organisation o: 
department, and the head or controller of it was considered 
to be the architect:- - Bishop Fox, Sir RicHARD Bray. 
Bishop Atcock have been credited with the work. Now 
Sir RicHARD Bray is considered to have been the most 
likely. He is supposed to have found the crown which 
RicHARD III. wore on the field of Bosworth, although in 
SHAKESPEARE’S play the Earl of DrErsy claims credit for 


temples of this bloody wretch.” Six years after the laying 
of the foundation-stone HENrRy died at Sheen Palace. — 
The mausoleum was not then completed, and the king © 
was buried in a vault where the coffin of his wife ELIZABETH 


to contain the coffin of James I., and when opened for that — 
purpose in 1625 the silk pall which covered the coffin of — 
Henry VII. and every object of value placed near it were 
stolen. As the vault is not visible, and as its existent 
demonstratés that the great monument by ToRRIGIANO 
only an ornamental appendage, and never sheltered th 
remains’ of Henry VII. we. give Dean STANLEY 
description of the structure :— a ee 


The vault is partly under the floor of the west end of © 
enclosure of the tomb and partly under the floor itself ; so tha 
the western end of the arch is nearly coincident with the 
inside of the Purbeck marble curb above, and the eastern en 
about 2} feet west of the eastern extremity of the tomb abo 
Thus the vault is not.quite conformable with the tomb, but is 
so placed that the western face of it abuts against the thick 
bonding wall which crosses the chancel. This want of c 
formity with the direction,of the tomb doubtless arose from th 
circumstance that. the vatilt. was excavated before the tom 
above was designed. The vault is beautifully formed of larg 
blocks of firestone. It is 8feet ro inches long, 5 feet wide, and 
from floor to apex 4} feet high. The arch is of a fine four- 
centred Tudor, form, and the floor, which is stone, is about — 
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To this cause may be attributed the high preservation 
of the lead of the coffins of these three sovereigns ; 
whereas the lead of Edward VI.’s coffin (which was under a 
marble ceiling always dropping water by condensation on its 
surface) had been fearfully contorted and almost riven asunder 
by perpetual corrosion. This was the more remarkable from 
the extreme damp of the vaults as well as the atmosphere 
within, which struck a deadly chill when the vault was first 
opened ; whereas on the same firestone in the cloisters the 
outer atmosphere when moist tells with such force that the 
floor beneath is quite spotted with particles of stone detached 
thereby from the groining above. » 


_ From the circumstance that the coffins of Henry and 
his queen were deposited in a subterranean chamber, there 
are grounds for doubting whether the king contemplated 
such atomb as PieTRo TorRRIGIANO wrought. HENRY, as 
we have said, desired to have a structure that would serve 
to contain images of his patron saints and where devotions 
could be performed. The authorities of Westminster cove- 
nanted with him that three chantry monks should, while 
the world endured, say Masses daily for the repose of 
Hewry’s soul. The indenture is one of the most interest- 
ing treasures in the Abbey, and is bound in velvet and 
adorned with enamels. The “screen or closure of metall 
in manner of a chapell” would have served for the stipu- 
lated devotions. It is, in fact, a miniature Gothic structure. 
MALCOLM says it is suggestive of a magnificent palace, but 
the double row of windows terminated by a projecting 
arched entrance, and the rest have more of an ecclesiastical 
appearance. It is a wonderful piece of metal-work, and 
suggests the desire to have monuments and other subsidiary 
objects in keeping with the building containing them. We 
may assume the screen or enclosure to have been English 
work or Anglo-Flemish, 

But a great change in the manner of considering art was 
to arise after the death of Henry VII. That king,as Wat- 
POLE says, “being neither ostentatious nor liberal, genius 
had no favour from him. He reigned as an attorney 
would have reigned, and would have preferred a 
conveyancer to PRAXITELES.” His successor, Henry VIIL., 
may not have had more artistic taste than his father, but, 
as WALPOLE remarks, “‘ When a king is magnificent, whether 
he has taste or not, the influence is so extensive and the 
example so catching that even merit has a chance of getting 
bread.” Italy was, when Henry VIII. came to the throne, 
the source of art for all Europe. There was at the time 
intercourse between it and England through the agency of 
Florentine merchants who were the most successful agents 
in the new system of finance, which depended mainly upon 
loans. It is said that TorriGiaANo, who was not afraid to 
enter into competition with MicHEL ANGELO as a sculptor 
or a boxer, was induced by the merchants to come to 
England and to enter the king’s service. Ina case heard 
before the Council at Greenwich in 1518, in which PirTRO 
DE BaRDI and BERNARDO CALVALCANTI were the litigants, 
“Master PETER TORRESSANO, a Florentine sculptor,” was 
a witness.” HENRY appreciated him, and, according to 
Vasari, if he had not been a proud, inconsiderate 
and ungovernable man, he might have lived in great felicity 
and made a good end. The sculptor must have found it 
difficult to obtain assistants in England who were able to 
execute Renaissance details. Accordingly he was sent to 
Florence to engage young artists. He offered to make 
BENVENUTO CELLINI’s fortune if he would accompany him 
to England. CELLINI was a rowdy, and the elder artist 
tickled his vanity by suggesting the amusement which 
awaited him in fighting with the bears of Englishmen. 
Every day he boasted of his doughty deeds in the precincts 

“of the Abbey, and what he said appeared credible, for 
according to CELLINI the sculptor was of a noble presence, 
bold, and with the air rather of a great soldier than of a 


_ Statuary. ‘His dramatic gestures, sonorous voice and the 
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action of his brow excited amazement, but CELLINI said he 
could not serve under the man who had broken the nose of 
MicueL ANGELO. Among the craftsmen who worked 
under TorRIGIANO on the monument of Henry VII. were 
LauRENCE YMBER, who carved in wood the models of the 
patron saints; HUMPHREY WALKER, founder; NICHOLAS 
Ewer, coppersmith and gilder; Jonn BELL and JoHN 
Maynarp, painters ; RoBeRT VERTUE, ROBERT JENINGS 
and Joun LeEgons, master masons. ToRRIGIANO is said 
to have received 1,000/, for his work, which would probably 
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be equal to 10,000/, of our money. If he had remained in 
England he must have become a prosperous gentleman, 
but after completing the tomb his truant disposition led 
him to Spain, and three years later he died of self-imposed 
starvation in a dungeon of the Inquisition, where he was 
immured for destroying a statue of his own for which 
miserable payment had been offered to him. 

No more than sixteen years elapsed from the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the chapel of Henry VII. to the 
completion of the monument. Yet if judged by style 
the two works seem to be centuries apart. Nor is 
the difference confined to figures, mouldings and other 
ornamental forms. The joyous amorini that are introduced 
in the reliefs of TorriGcrIaNo’s work belong to a different 
world from that inhabited by the ‘‘avouries ” whom the king 
implored in his will ‘‘so to aid, succour and defend him, 
that the ancient and ghostly enemy, nor none other evil or 
damnable spirit, have no power to invade him, nor with 
their wickedness to annoy him, but with holy prayers to be 
intercessors for him to his Maker and Redeemer.” 

Little need be said about the architecture of a building 
which is universally known. It marks the close of an era. 
As time went on Gothic architects grew more and more 
ambitious to excite amazement, as if it were the true test 
of beauty. It must have been a puzzle to Medizeval people 
to understand how so much stability was compatible with 
so much apparent-slimness in construction, At last the 
stonecutter’s ability triumphed over the designer. Forms 
which used to be simple became contorted, as if the 
men wished to suggest that the hard stones were 
plastic in their hands. Vaulting, which used to be 
elevated as if aspiring, was transformed in_ character. 
The curves of groins were flattened, and eventually the feat 
was accomplished of constructing a roof containing a large 
number of parts which to all appearance and by the law of 
gravitation were bound to fall on the heads of the congrega- 
tion. Inthe Westminster Chapel the pendentives within 
attract most attention from visitors, and next, perhaps, the 
elaborate but mechanical working of the exterior, as 
exemplified at the eastern extremity. Both are a tribute to 
the craftsmanship of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
but are not adapted for imitation in our time. With all its 
shortcomings the chapel is, however, to use BAcon’s words, 
one of the ‘‘stateliest and daintiest of monuments,” and 
Henry VII. can therefore rank with MAusoLus, 


THE CONGRESS LIBRARY, WASHINGTON. 


MERICANS who are ambitious “to lick creation ” 
can rejoice in the possession of the only Bill, so far 
as we know, in existence seeking powers for the payment of 
fees to two architects. Parliamentary proceedings in the 
States as elsewhere are often a record of strange measures, 
but architects generally appear to be outside their purview. 
In the United States not only has a Bill been introduced 
relating to the fees on one building, but it was read a 
month ago, and by this time may have become law. The 
legislative measure has interest not only for the firm who, 
we hope, will receive justice through its operation, but for 
architects in all countries. ‘‘Sufferance is the badge of all 
our tribe,” says SHYLOCK, and wherever there is an architect 
he must sympathise with any member of the profession who 
even temporarily is a victim of injustice. That Messrs. 
SMITHMEYER & PELz are in so unenviable a position cannot 
be doubted by any one who has read the circumstances of 
their case. 

They are the designers of the new Library of Congress 
in Washington, a building which is admittedly ‘admired 
by all who look upon it.” It surpasses the libraries in the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, and we imagine it Is 
without a rival in any country where a Parliament meets. 
That, however, is not surprising. It is no improvised 
attempt, but a deliberate creation, or rather development, 
which represents years of toil and many experiments, The 
erection of the building was proposed as far back as 1873. 
Various measures were passed by Congress conferring powers 
on the committees entrusted with the work. However, the 
principle of competition was adopted to secure a master- 
piece of design, and Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PELZ triumphed 
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over twenty-seven rivals. As time went on the Ydeas of the 
requirements became more grandiose. During thirteen 
years the successful architects were called on to prepare no 
less than ten sets of plans all differing in character ior the 
new building. It is not difficult to comprehend how easily 
new notions would be proposed by a body of ingenious 
legislators having two enthusiastic architects at their com- 
mand. ‘The demands were so onerous that Messrs. SMITH- 
MEYER & Petz were forced to abandon all their other 
practice and to devote themselves exclusively to the project 
or rather projects of the new Library. They were ordered 
to examine all the principal libraries of the United States, 
and afterwards those in Liverpool, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Leipsic and Hanover. A term at length 
arrived to what could be. introduced by eclecticism in the 
original design, and in 1886 an Act was passed by which 
the plans of Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PELZ were accepted 
and a new committee was constituted to arrange for carry- 
ing them out. 
attained their reward. Unfortunately it was only in a 
Parliamentary or Congressional sense, for’ not one dollar 
was paid to them. 

A new condition of affairs then commenced, which repre- 
sents a still longer period of anxiety and ‘of that hope 
deferred which makes the heart sick. We have had from 
time to time to censure the practice of the American 
Government in dealing with architects. We may say we 
were originally inspired to do so by the appearance of an 
old gentleman of eighty years of age, who came to us from 
the States in order to invoke our aid for his son or grandson, 
an architect who had been unfairly treated. Since those 
days many. changes have been made, but with all the 
improvements it cannot be said that at the present time the 
position of non-official architects is entirely satisfactory 
whenever they have to undertake Government buildings. 
About 1886 it was usual for plans of such buildings to be 
prepared in Government offices, and to entrust the super- 
intendence of the construction to private architects—an 
arrangement by which defective designs were remedied. 
There‘ore it was not extraordinary when the two designers 
of the Congress Library were asked to take charge of 
some of the preliminary operations in connection with the 
works. Mr. SMITHMEYER was to be paid at the rate of 
1,00cZ, a year and Mr. Pez at the rate of 6oo/. The 
salaries were manifestly inadequate for architects in their 
position, but it is easy to realise the desire of the partners 
to have their design carried into execution in a satisfactory 
manner, and with that object they were, we suppose, pre- 
pared to submit to a sacrifice of money. Unfortunately 
they did not consult their lawyers about accepting the 
appointments, and as a result they have remained unpaid 
for their plans. In a legal sense they completely com- 
promised their position. 

In all the operations connected with the designing of 
the Library the architects had apparently assumed that they 
would be paid the ordinary commission which is approved 
in the United States. The committees of the Legislature 
by whom the architects were employed, after the manner of 
such bodies, did not trouble themselves about the remunera- 
tion which Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PrELz were to receive 
for a continuous supply of new plans and for the labour 
and expense of seeking data over a great part of the world. 
In England there is often a similar indifference to the 
architect’s claims. The life of Sir CHARLES Barry by his 
son affords evidence enough of the difficulty which was 
experienced in obtaining a settlement of the architect’s 
accounts for his onerous work in the Houses of Parliament. 


When afterwards Messrs. SMITHMEVER & PELZ sought their | 


commission, it was insisted by the Government lawyers that 
by accepting two annual salaries, although they amounted 
to no more than 8,000 dols. a year, the architects had 
abandoned the general rule of measuring their compensa- 
tion by the customary fees of the profession, and therefore 
the schedule of charges usually adopted was inapplicable. 
As a matter cf fact, the salaries were only paid for six 
months. ‘Thearchitects had to succumb to the unfortunate 
weakness which is often exhibited in connection with 
building, as in other classes of work, in the United States. 
An American architect who wishes to hold an official 
position for a long term must appear to be liable to 
occasional attacks of blindness. He has to look on inferior 
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materials and on ‘scamped workmanship as if they had no 


After thirteen years the architects had 


State by Messrs. SMiITHMEYER & Pewz and of their unlucky 


‘volunteered it would have seemed an insane act. 


-claimants.” 


influence on the status of architects: throughout Ameri 
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existence and were abstractions of disloyal minds 
SMITHMEYER was willing to aid in the erection of 
Library at a low salary, but he could not allow the bu 
which was the object of his dreams to stand on an 
foundation. He condemned cement which was supp 
and, as was admitted in Congress, by his inflexible hones 
and fidelity to the Government he was compelled to retire, 
and the construction of his building was handed over to — 
the chief engineer of the army. The services of his partner 
were also dispensed with. ‘That event occurred in October 
1886. Fy eas 
Messrs. SMITHMEYER & PELz then sought paymen 
for their designs and, unhappily, they are still seeking 1 
They claimed 2} per cent. on the estimated outlay o 
6,500,000 dollars. That is the commission general 
adopted for ‘preliminary studies, general drawings and — 
specifications” in America, As a specification was not — 
prepared, for the character of the materials was not settled 
by the committee in 1886, the architects reduced their — 
claim of 162,500 dollars by 3 300 dollars, leaving a balance 
of 159,200 dollars. 
The application came as various depae none b 
the principal investigation was made in the. Court 
Claims. There the presiding judge declared “that” com- 
pensation should be measured by the general ‘ule and 
usage which govern the compensation of the profession, - z 
and that Congress, by adopting the design and using the — 
plans, had become liable to the payment for the preparation 
of them.” The judge considered that the Governme 
were in the same position as would be any body poli 
erecting a building in the district of Columbia. As to the 
sim claimed, while admitting it to be large, the judge said | 
“the services embodied in these plans extended through _ 
the best part of these men’s professional lives, and the — 
risk which they ran was immense. From October 1874, — 
when they began to give their time to the Congressional - 
committees and commissions, until October 1886, when the 
work of construction actually began, no liability had fall 
on the defendants (the Government), and no remunerati 
had been given to the claimants, who had fought throu 
these twelve years against the professional competition 
the whole world.” But the Court could not ignore t 
effect of the acceptance of an appointment at a_ sala: 
which was not based on any principle of percentage. 
The Committee on Claims of the United States Sena 
took a more favourable view of the services rendered to the ~ 


salaried office. If we might say so, they considered t 
subject as statesmen rather than attorneys. The diffic 
with the architects was undoubtedly accepting a salary, for it 
enabled lawyers to maintain that their former services in 
preparing the plans should be assessed at an. equally 1 
rate. The committee, however, pointed out that at 
date of the appointment a period of six months — 
elapsed from the time of completion and surre 
of plans to the Government, and therefore the origin 
undertaking or contract between the architects - 
Government had come to an end, and could not be 
affected by the subsequent and independent engagem 
There was nothing to show that originally one agreeme 
was made, which was to comprise preparation of plans 1 
superintendence of works. While accepting the decis 
of the Courts, that the engagement as superintenden 4 
in law an implied waiver by the architects of the — 
the usual percentage rate for plans and drawings, the 
mittee added :—“It is obvious that the claimants 
totally unaware that they had, by any act or omi: 
theirs, made such a waiver. They unwittingly 
themselves the victims of a legal technicality. suc 
waiver had ever been hinted at or requested by or 

behalf of their employer, the Government. ‘To ha 


Courts could only deal with the claim in its strictly 
aspect, whatever the hardship this would” work t t 
This statement of the committee - is at 
factory, for it suggests that equity can have some hold or : 
politicians in Washington, and that sharp practice is Bang 
always recognised as the highest virtue of a ptate.zt 
declaration of the committee will have a ‘benef 
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and may even produce some effect over public 


bodies in Europe. In conclusion, the committee. 


‘recommended that the Bill should be allowed to pass, and 
.again referring to the unfortunate action of the architects 
in unwittingly abandoning their rights, they say, “without 
their knowledge or intention, and without any motive for 
doing so, they entangled themselves in a mere technicality 
of law, which operated to deprive them of the greater por- 
‘tion of the compensation to which the Courts say they 
would otherwise have been entitled. We do not believe 
any honourable man would consent to enjoy the benefit of 
such an accident, and we therefore believe that the Govern- 
ment should be unwilling to retain in its Treasury the 
money which only an accident entitles it to, and which in 
good faith and in fairness and equity belongs to the 
claimants.” 

The Bill which is the subject of the forezoing recom- 
mendations is too remarkable to be ignored. As we have 
said, we believe it to be an unique measure, and as a 
curiosity of legislature it is worth reprinting. It runs as 
follows :— 


A Bill for the Relief of John L. Smithmeyer and 
Paul fs Petz. 


Be it enacted, &c , That the United States Court of Claims 
be, and hereby is, given jurisdiction to rehear and render 
judgment in the claim of John L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. 
Pelz for compensation for their services in preparing the plans 
for the building for the Library of Congress, and no prior 
settlement or adjudication thereunder of their claim for com- 
pensation for said services shall be a bar: Provided however, 
‘That the measure of compensation shall be awarded upon a 
quantum meruit basis for all services rendered until such plans 
were accepted by the United States ; and in the absence of 
express contract the rate of compensation subsequently paid to 
the claimants for services in the construction of the Library 
building shall not be evidence of the value of the services of 
claimants in preparing such plans: And provided further, 
That the measure of compensation shall not exceed the rates 
and rules established by the custom and usage of the profes- 
sion of architects for such services ; and the evidence hereto- 
fore taken and used by either party in the Court of Claims shall 
be competent in this suit and considered with such other 
evidence as either part may introduce. 


There was no objection to the reading of the Bill, and we 
hope the architects will not much longer be deprived of 
money which they have honestly earned by designing a 

building which is an ornament to Washington. The Bill, 
it will be perceived, practically recognises a percentage rate 
in determining the value of architectural drawings, and that 
is of great importance. In England, we need not say, 
“reasonable charges” have to be proved in every case, for 
numerous as have been the actions for recovery of fees there 
are no decisions which the judges will accept as generally 
_applicable and binding. 
: 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


, HE following Council has been elected for 1900-1901 :— 


President.—William Emerson. 

_ - Honorary Secretary.—Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

: Vice-Presidents—John Belcher, A.R.A., John McKean 
Brydon, Edward Augustus Gruning, John Slater, B.A. 

1 Members of Council —Frank Thomas Baggallay, Thomas 
“Blashill, George Frederick Bodley, A.R.A., F.S.A., James 
Brooks (past vice-president), William Douglas Carée, M.A. 
Cantab, F.S.A., Thomas Edward Collcutt, William Milner 
Fawcett, M.A. Cantab., F.S.A. (past vice-president), John 
Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering), Edwin Thomas Hall, Henry 
Thomas Hare, Edward William Mountford, Beresford Pite, 
George Halford Fellowes Prynne, Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 
i Henry Heathcote Statham, Leonard Stokes, Paul Waterhouse, 
_M.A. Oxon, Aston Webb, A.R.A, F.S.A. (past vice-president). 
__ Associate-Members of Council.—Robert Shekleton Balfour, 
_ Henry Vaughan Lanchester. 

Representatives of Allied Societies.—David Barclay (Glasgow 
Institute of Architects), Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A. (Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland), William Glover (Northern 
Architectural Association), William Carby Hall (Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society), Charles King (Devon and 
_ Exeter Architectural Society), Francis Haslam Oldham 
(Manchester Society of Architects), Samuel Perkins Pick 
Beeeestc and Leicestershire Society of Architects), Joseph 

mith (Sheffield Society of Architects), Frank William Wills 
Bristol Society of Architects), 


Representative of the Architectural Association (London),— 
William Howard Seth-Smith. 

Auditors 1900-1901.—Walter Hilton Nash (fellow), Herbert 
Arnold Satchell (associate). 


Standing Committees, 1900-1901, 


Art Standing Committee. — John Macvicar’ Anderson, 
F.R.S.E., George Frederick Bodley, A.R.A., F.S.A., James 
Brooks, John McKean Brydon, Robert Shekleton Balfour, 
James Sivewright Gibson, Henry Vaughan Lanchester, William 
Douglas Carée, M.A, F.S.A., Thomas Edward Collcutt, Ernest 
George, Henry Thomas Hare, Edward William Mountford, 
Andrew Noble Prentice, William Henry Romaine-Walker, 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, LL.D., John William Simpson. 

Literature Standing Committee.—John Bilson, F.S.A, 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Benjamin Ingelow, Arthur Smyth 
Flower, M.A, F.S.A, William Alfred Pite, George Halford 
Fellowes Prynne, Sydney Smirke, Richard Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A , John Humphreys Jones, B.A., Andrew Noble Prentice, 
Professor Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, Henry Heathcote Statham, 
Charles Harrison Townsend, Paul Waterhouse, M.A., Leslie 
Waterhouse, M.A, Percy Scott Worthington, MA. 

Practice Standing Committee.—Thomas Batterbury, Samuel 
Flint Clarkson, Thomas Harris, William H, Atkin-Berry, 
Charles Henry Brodie, Herbert Hardwicke Langston, George 
Hubbard, F.S.A, Alexander Henry Kersey, Joseph Douglass 
Mathews, Walter Hilton Nash, Sydney Perks, Augustus 
William Tanner, Beresford Pite, James Osborne Smith, 
Edmund Woodthorpe, M A., William Henry White. 

Science Standing Committee.—Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E., 
Thomas Blashill, Frederic Richard Farrow, Hampden 
William Pratt, Sydney Benjamin Beale, Henry William 
Burrows, Max Clarke, Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, Percival 
Gordon Smith, Alfred Saxon Snell, Bernard John Dicksee, 
Matthew Garbutt, William Charles Street, Benjamin Tabberer, 
Keith Downes Young, George Pearson. 


SIR F. BRAMWELL, C.E. 


MONTHLY meeting of the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution was held on Monday, when the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously agreed to :— 

‘“The managers of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
on the occasion of the retirement of Sir Frederick Bramwell 
from the office of honorary secretary, desire to place on per- 
manent record an expression of their high appreciation of the 
admirable way in which he has performed the duties of that 
office and of his signal services to the Institution generally. 
Elected a member of the Royal Institution in 1876, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell has since then delivered seven Friday 
evening discourses on subjects cognate to that branch of. 
applied science with the progress of which in this country 
during the Victorian era his name must ever remain honour- 
ably associated. Having joined the board of managers in 
1879, he was induced in 1885, notwithstanding professional 
engagements of the most onerous and responsible character, 
to undertake the additional burden of the duties of honorary 
secretary to the Institution. For fifteen years these duties have 
absorbed no inconsiderable proportion of his time, and have 
been discharged with incomparable energy, business ability 
and courtesy. Himself a generous patron of the Institution, 
and foremost to support every project for its advantage, he 
has been able to suggest improvements in the administration 
of its property which have added to its material resources. 
Mainly concerned in the arrangement of the courses of lec- 
tures and Friday evening discourses, he has succeeded with no 
small expenditure of labour in maintaining these at a high level 
of educational value and in making them attractive and popular 
and representative of every modern advancement in the arts 
and sciences. While extending the usefulness of the Institution 
in every direction and introducing into it many new members, 
he has by his genial personality done much to promote smooth- 
ness and harmony of working in its several departments. The 
managers feel that the Royal Institution has been singularly 
fortunate in having so long enjoyed the services of Sir 
Frederick Bramwell in the capacity of honorary secretary, and 
they rejoice to know that, although he is no longer to fill that 
office, they are still to have the benefit of his counsels at their 
board. Sir Frederick Bramwell’s name is indelibly stamped 
upon the history of the Royal Institution for the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. He will always. be gratefully remem- 
bered by its members, but the managers wish to add to personal 
remembrance this formal record of their cordial recognition of 
his merits.” 

The Chairman announced that the desire had been ex- 
pressed for a bust of Sir F. Bramwell to be placed in the 
Institution, 
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CARDIFF CASTLE. 

HE following communication appears in the South Wales 
oh Daily News apropos: of the late discoveries at Cardiff 
Castle :— : me? 

Are the architectural remains and other military landmarks 
discovered within the outlines of Cardiff Castle Roman? I 
do not believe they are. The fact that the Welsh call the place 
“Caer,” and not “Castell,” indicates that the Romans did not 
erect anything in the form of a castle at Caer-Dyth, but simply 
constructed there a temporary military enclosure or castra, the 
latter being the Latin for what the Britons called Caer. For 
instance, the Romans constructed a castra on the brow of the 
mountains above Pencoed to the north, The mountain itself 
still bears the Latin name Porta, or to carry over. To this 
day the natives call the mountain on which the Roman camp 
is still traceable Mynydd y Gaer, or Mons Castra. But they 
do not call it Castell. Thus Caer and Castell do not signify 
in Welsh the same thing. It is pretty certain that the Romans 
borrowed Castra from the Welsh Castell, for we find the Cimbri 
or Kymri left behind. them, during their march through Spain 
to Britain, a local name to a locality in Spain noted for the 
bolt-like mountain strata, the name Castell y Follt, or the 
Castle of Bolts. The place still bears the name. The name 
dates from long before Rome was founded, and Priscus had 
his cap taken off his head by an eagle of the Alps. Thus the 
Romans had but one name for both a camp and a castle, but 
the Cimbri, as Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch spell the name 
of our ancient nation, call an enclosure, both military or a field, 
Caer and Cae, and a military building Castell. Caerwent was 
the first Roman station in South Wales. It was a Roman 
enclosure, and the encircling walls still stand. The Welsh did 
not call it Castell Gwent, but Caer-Went, and the Romans 
named it Venta-Silurum to distinguish it from Gen Wyeg or 
Venta Isca in the south of England, with Winchester as its 
capital. 

Now archeologists, blindly ignorant of our real history and 
our language, forget—indeed they never knew—that the Welsh, 
as well as each of the other forty-six tribes of Britain, had an 
admirable system of government when the Romans first landed 
in Britain. It is well known they had trial by jury and that 
they were the founders of it. They called it Rhaith, hence 
Ar Raith, Cyv-Raith (Law). This in their time was a tribal 
council. It is the original form of the name “ Roath.” — It 
appears to have been given to a mound like the Tinwald 
Mound in the Isle of Man, still the sacred place of meeting on 
every longest day (formerly June 25), but since the adoption of 
the new calendar of Pope Gregory, July 5. The Glamorgan 
Rhaith, judging by place names, was at Roath, and that part 
where Roath Court now stands between two roads. Therefore, 
when the Roman legions reached the east side of the Rumney 
river they had, a mile to the west of them, the legal and sacred 
station of the wise men of Y Syllwg or Siluria. 
was between the Rumney or Rhanaid—to divide—and the 
Taav rivers. The two rivers must have been boundaries on 
the east and west.of the council, beyond which no sword or 
spear was permitted, for one of the most ancient maxims of 
our nation is, “* Rhydd 1 bob meddwl ei Farn, ac i bob Barn ei 
llafar,” or, “ Every mind is free to think as it thinks best, and 
to give expression to its views.” 
among us, but among other nations it is with great difficulty 
even now kept alive. 

To return to Cardiff Castle. The most obscure period in 
the history of Glamorgan is that between A.D. 180 and 1093. 
At the former period Lleirwg (Lucius), after whom St. Melons 
is named, was king of Glamorgan. He was one of those 
rulers who was priest and king, for he is named “One of the 
Three Menwedigion-‘Teyrnedd.” I never yet met a Cymro 
who seemed to know what is Menw, and why it is an ancient 
title for an ecclesiastic. Of course, Teyrnedd signifies king or 
monarch. Menw, like Minos or Menu, is the same as mind, 
and is the title of Hu Gadarn or A Men Ra, the Bardic Logos, 
the prefix A meaning a pair of wings as sign of a spirit. 
This was given as a title to an ecclesiastic because by his 
office he represented the Mind of God. The history of Wales 
from A.D. 180 to A.D, 440, when we find Tewdrig king 
of Glamorgan, Breconshire, Monmouthshire and Hereford- 
shire, is yet unwritten. There was here, therefore, a regular 
government during Roman sway in most of England, except 
for insurrections which from time to time compelled the 
Romans to depart as an Imperial authority. All this time we 
find Wales the principal home of learning ‘in Europe. 


was a great and flourishing university at Llantwit Major. We 


have the names of a’ succession of eighteen principals of it~ 
flourishing before the coming of St. Augustine to'Caerlleon-on- 


Usk in A.D. 596, to meet the seven bishops of the Britannic 
native Church, whose headquarters then were in Wales.’ Then 
we have the other university at Bangor Iscoed, Flintshire. 


Llantwit Major is often called Bangor Illtud, and people not- 


knowing Bangor was a name given to every university have 
often confounded the South Wales Bangor with that of Flint- 
Shire and vice versa. 
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That station | 


Toleration was an early plant | 


There 


‘rights, with reference to the use of the church for div: 


From A.D. 440 to A.D. 1093 there is reason to conclud 
Cardiff Castle was the home of the monarchy of South Wal 
apart from Dehenbarth, or Wales to the west of Neath riy 
King Gwrgan ab Ithel ascended the throne of South Wal 
AD. 994. He died in A.D. 1030, leaving as his motto for 
“God is on the side of every merciful: person.” He ga 
Gwrgan’s Park, between Aberdar and Hirwaun Gwrgan, tot 
commoners of Glamorgan for ever. He was succeeded by that — 
unfortunate tywysog, King Justin ap Gwrgan, who was 
dethroned in A.D. 1093 by Sir Robert Fitzhamon and his twelve 
Norman knights and army, aided by Sir Einon ap Collwyn, o 
Cardigan. He afterwards, having married Princess Nest, 
daughter of King Justin, dwelt at Llantrisant Castle, Miski 
Manor, or, correctly, Maes Gwyn, and as it appe 
Collena, Tonyrefail. All the facts glanced over above indic 
that Cardiff Castle and its magnificent grounds have be 
the home and walks of kings and their courtiers during rolli: 
centuries, long after the Romans left and before the Normans — 
came and took advantage of the weakness of a people to spoil — 
them in more senses than one. The level green glades of the 
park, stretching back for a mile and more from the castle itself, 
were doubtless the result of labours expended by warrior kings — 
to make the approaches visible to enable the castle to be 
defended from any attack. All the foregoing consideratio 
convince everybody we. are going much too far back i 
accounting for the antiquarian remains of Cardiff Castle and 
environs to the Romans. I forgot to mention above that the ~ 
national Parliament of all the tribes of Britain numbered 300 
members, and was called Aesach or Shield of the Nation. It 
appears to have been a Court of Appeal from each Rhaith. 


DUNKELD CATHEDRAL. 
OR more than two’ years the ‘“ Dunkeld Cathedral cas 
has occupied the attention of the Presbytery of Dunkeld, 
the Synod of Perth and Stirling and the General Assembly of © 
the Church of Scotland. The circumstances are peculiar. By 
a royal warrant, dated September 4, 1811, John, fourth Duke 
of Atholl, received 996/. 18s. “for repairing the Cathedral 
Church of Dunkeld, and for granting the Choir of the Cathedral, 
to the Parish of Dunkeld to be used as a Parish Church.” 
The effect of this warrant was to give the supposed parish a 
right to the choir for a parish church and to impose the dut 
of maintenance on the Duke of Atholl and his successors. 
in certain respects the document was ambiguous ; 
years ago the Presbytery resolved to investigate the matter, 
with the result that a later royal warrant was discovered, of — 
which the present Duke of Atholl and the Church of Scotland” 
had alike been ignorant. It was found that in 1831 the then 
duke, on receiving the warrant of that year, had addressed a 
communication to the Treasury pointing out that “there is not 
now, nor ever was, any such Parish as that of Dunkeld, nor 
yet any Parish Church.” The effect of his communication was 
that the royal warrant of 1811 was cancelled, and another 
granted on July 29, 1812, containing the following direction 
“Do also authorise and empower you to make a grant of the 
choir of the said Cathedral to the said Duke and his foresai Sy 
to be used as a place of public worship in all time coming.” _ : 
The discovery of this second warrant, however, instead of 
throwing any light on the question as to the rights of the 
Church of Scotland, only added to the confusion. For the 
words “place of worship” did not necessarily mean a: place of 
worship in connection with the Church of Scotland. And 
there was also, on the other hand, a knotty question as to 
whether a royal warrant could override the common ‘law, 
according to which a presbytery “is the permanent guardian 
and superintendent of the ecclesiastical establishments within 
its bounds.” The case went from the Presbytery to 
Synod, and from the Synod to the General Assembly. 
Assembly last year sent it back to the Presbytery, but it 
again from the Presbytery to the Synod, and in due c 
reached\the General Assembly once more. It has, how 
at last been disposed of. According to a report submit 
the General Assembly by a special committee, the prop 
title to the cathedral is vested in the Duke of Atholl ; iti 
duty to see that the building is kept in good order and re 
and he is liable for the expense of maintaining it. His 
is also entitled to appoint a custodian of the fabric. But 
building cannot be used, according to the committee, exc 
for the religious worship of the Church of Scotland; the minis 
has the control of the use of the building for that purpo 
and the minister, kirk-session and congregation have as 


worship, as in the case of an ordinary parish church. — 
present duke concurs in this view, and has written a |] 
stating that since the choir of the cathedral was restored 
John, fourth Duke of Atholl, it has been continuously used 
a place of worship in connection with the Church of Scotl2 
and it is his wish that it should remain so.. His Grace ad ie 
“T consider that it would be out of the power of myself or my — 
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successors to divert it from the Church of Scotland, and I 
certainly shall never do anything which could have that 
effect.” 

The General Assembly has, by a majority, passed a resolu- 

tion expressing its satisfaction at learning that, in the opinion 
of the committee, the cathedral church of Dunkeld is dedicated 
by law to the worship of the Church of Scotland for behoof of 
the people of Dunkeld, and that his Grace the Duke of Atholl 

_ recognises that the fabric is vested in him subject to this trust, 

and declaring that it is unnecessary to take further action. A 

minority of the Assembly desired a new royal warrant to be 

applied for, authorising a grant of the cathedral to “the parish 

_ of Dunkeld,” to be used as a parish church in alltime coming. 

- But one strong objection to this was that it raised an old and 

 Jong-disputed-question as to whether there is, legally, a parish 

- of Dunkeld. On a division the resolution to allow the matter 
to drop was adopted by 109 votes to 78. So that the much- 

discussed “case” is, in all likelihood, at an end now. 

= Dunkeld is peculiarly rich in ancient ecclesiastical associa- 
tions ; indeed, it ranks next to Iona. According to tradition, 
there was a religious house at Dunkeld as early as the year 
570. Columba, accompanied by Kentigern, is said to have 

_ visited the place and resided there for six months. The 

original religious house—whether monastery, cell, church, or 
college is matter of dispute—was of wattles, but in the eighth 

century its place was taken by a stone structure. In the 

_ following century King Kenneth MacAlpin built a new church 
at Dunkeld, and the relics of St. Columba—which had been 
buried at Iona, but which, owing ‘to the ravages of the Norse- 
men, were no longer safe there—were removed to this more 

secure retreat. Dunkeld long thereafter held the position of 

mother church of the Culdees. The last of the Culdee abbots 
was, in 1127, made a diocesan bishop of the Church of Rome. 

“Among the abbots were many distinguished ecclesiastics, and 

_ the bishops of Dunkeld included the famous Gavin Douglas. 

5 The oldest part of the present edifice is the choir, which was 
founded by Bishop Sinclair in 1318. But most of the structure 

_ belongs to the fifteenth century. The style of architecture is 

' composite, being characteristic in certain respects of both the 

_ Norman and the Pointed styles. At the time of the Reformation 

_ the edifice suffered the common fate of Scottish ecclesiastical 

- buildings. Bya letter dated August 12, 1560, the Lairds of 

_ Airntully and Kinvaid were directed by the authorities to “ pass 

- incontinent to the kyrk of Dunkeld, and tak doon the haill 

_ images thereof, and bring furth to the kyrk-zayrd and burn 
thaym oppinly. And sicklyk cast down the altaris, and purge 

_ the kyrk of all kynd of monuments of idolatrye.” Very little 

~ regard appears to have been given to the reservation to “tak guid 

heyd that neither the dasks, windlocks, nor dooris be ony ways 
hurt or broken—either glassin wark or iron wark”; for the 

- windows were smashed and the doors torn from their hinges, 

_ Later the Laird of Cairdney unroofed the cathedral. 

After the Reformation the choir was used as a Protestant 

_ place of worship. In 1600 Stewart of Ladywell roofed it at his 

_ own expense ; a century later the Atholl family repaired it ; in 

_ 1762 the Government gave a grant of 300/. towards its repair, 

_ and since then both the Government and the Dukes of Atholl 

_ have spent considerable sums on it. With the exception of the 

_ choir the cathedral is in ruins, but even in its ruinous condition 

_ itis a splendid pile. There are several very interesting monu- 

ments in the interior, including that of the notorious “ Wolf of 

_ Badenoch,” the third son of Robert II. The chapter-house 

thas been converted into a mausoleum for the Atholl family. 


’ 


TESSERZ. 


Early Rome. 


Pere city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was in the 
i beginning rude and unadorned. Those old rough soldiers 
looked on the effects of the politer arts as things fit only for an 
effeminate people, as too apt to soften and unnerve men, and 

_ to take from that martial temper and ferocity which they 

_ encouraged so much and so universally in the infancy of their 
State. Their houses were (as the name /ecfa they gave them 

_ Signified) only a covering for them, and a defence against bad 
_ weather. In the same manner, perhaps, the word cz/mzna for 
the roofs of their houses shows their old method of covering 

_ them with straw. These sheds of theirs were more like the 
_ caves of wild beasts than the habitations of men, and were 
_ tather flung together as chance led them than. formed into 
- regular streets and openings.. Their walls were half mud, and 

_ their roofs pieces of board stuck together ; nay, even this was 

an after-improvement, for in Romulus’s time their houses were 

__ only covered with straw. If they had anything that was finer 

than ordinary, that was chiefly taken up in setting off the 

temples of their gods ; and when these began to be furnished 
_ with statues (for they had none till long after Nuina’s time) 
_ they were probably more fit to give terror than delight, and 
_ seemed rather formed so as to be horrible enough to strike 


awe into those that worshipped them than handsome enough 
for anyone to look upon them for pleasure. Their design was 
answerable to the materials they were made of, and if their 
gods were of earthenware they were reckoned better than 
ordinary, for many of them were chopped out of wood. One 
of the chief, ornaments in those times, both of the temples and 
of private houses, consisted in their ancient trophies, which 
were trunks of trees cleared of their branches, and so formed 
into a rough kind of posts. These were loaded with the arms 
they had taken in war, and we may easily conceive what: sort 
of ornaments these posts must make when half-decayed by 
time and hung about with, old rusty arms, besmeared with the 
blood of their enemies. Rome was not then that beautiful 
Rome whose very ruins at this day are sought after with so 
much pleasure ; it was a town which carried an air of terror in 
its appearance, and which made people shudder whenever they 
first entered within its gates. 


The Campagna of Rome. 

There is no more impressive scene on earth than the 
solitary extent of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. 
Let the reader imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from 
the sounds and motions of the living world and sent forth alone 
into this wild and wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles 
beneath his foot, tread he never so lightly, for its substance is 
white, hollow and curious, like the dusty wreck of the bones of 
men. The long knotted grass waves and tosses feebly in the 
evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake feverishly 
along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight. 
Hillocks of mouldering earth heave around him, as if the dead 
beneath were struggling in their sleep; scattered blocks of 
blackstone, four square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
left upon another, lie upon them to keep them down. A dull 
purple, poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, veiling 
its spectral wrecks of mossy ruins, on whose rents the red light 
rests like lying fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge of the 
Alban Mount lifts itself against a solemn space of green, clear, 
quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark clouds stand steadfastly 
along the promontories of the Apennines. From the plain to 
the mountains the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt 
into the darkness, like shadowy and countless troops of funeral 
mourners passing from a nation’s grave. 


The Theatre of Epidaurus. 


This immense place lies very retired and private, surrounded 
by mountains, but everything glorious is annihilated; the 
theatre of the Epidaurians alone was too large for the barbarians 
to destroy. It is prudently situated within the holy territory 
to the south of the reservoir, and occupies the whole side of a 
low mountain ; it is so overgrown with shrubs and vegetation 
that it might be mistaken in the distance for a green declivity. 
At a great height the seats of white marble are well preserved, 
with a fine polish ; only the lower ones are triflingly injured. 
In the middle of the lowest row stood a single marble seat 
like an armchair ; this is overthrown. The theatre is of great 
size ; the scene, however, small. It is cut off behind by a 
running brook of water. Pausanias thus mentions this 
theatre :—‘‘ The Roman theatres excel all others in splendour, 
it is true, as that of the Arcadians at Megalopolis exceeds in 
size ; but in harmony and beauty what architect could dare te 
measure his works with that of a Polycletus? for it was Poly- 
cletus that constructed this edifice.” 


Abstraction in Architecture. 


Of all the abstractions that can be carried on within the 
sphere of sense, the one most subtle and most difficult to con- 
ceive is that which separates, in one object of sight, form from 
colour. For the sensuous impression is one. The colour 
delineates the form: Yet we know perfectly well that we do 
effect this separation; that the object, which we have seen 
with the form blended in colour—the two. being quite indivis- 
ible in the impression of sense—is yet without any difficulty 
and most familiarly separated in the conception of the mind, 
when it retraces the recollection of form and neglects the 
colour. Nothing is easier to imagine than that the architect, 
who has carefully examined the proportions of a remarkable 
building, should from memory, and as a record of what he had 
seen, and as a second study of the same proportions, celineate 
the outline of the whole. Now in this case he performs 
sensibly to sight, and almost with material instruments, a work 
of abstraction. For he conceives and delineates pure form, 
and when he has finished his work and reconsiders it, and 
comparing the effect of the whole with the entire conception 
from which he has drawn, is satisfied that his delineation is a 
faithful record of the original, at that moment his intelligence 
must needs make the same separate representation of form in 
thought which his pencil has traced before his eyes.; that is, 
must separate it from all conception of the colour, and. the 
substance itself of which the building is composed, be. it 
Craigleith stone or Parian marble. a! Ey 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue law of fixtures generally bears hardly, on tenants, 


but its rigour can be modified by means of agreements. 
Lessees can have, however, slight hope of favourable con- 
ditions if it can be shown that the Courts are disposed to 
interpret agreements for a tenant’s convenience unfavourably 
for the landlord. A case which involved that risk, and on 
which we have already commented, arose at the end of last 
year at Halifax, and came before the Court of Appeal on 
Tuesday. As far back as 1871 a building estate was sold 
by auction in lots at Halifax, One of the conditions was 
that all the buildings to be erected should be in accordance 
with the building line laid downonthe plan. The plaintiff, 
a Mr. SHOESMITH, bought some of the lots, and in course 
of time erected a house on one of them, and then leased it 
for seven years. Afterwards he gave permission to his 
tenant to erect a detached billiard-room, with the privilege 
of removing it at the end of the term. It had brick 
foundations with sleepers embedded in mortar, to 
which a timber platform was secured by bolts. Sub- 
sequently the billiard-+room was removed. In 1898 some 
adjoining lots were sold by auction, and the purchasers, 
Dopp & Co., Limited, were informed of the existence 
of a building line which had to be respected. They, 
however, instead of building 60 feet from the road, pro- 
posed to go quite close to it, and application for an 
injunction was accordingly made by the plaintiff. The 
contention of the defendants was that the plaintiff, by 
allowing the erection of a billiard-room beyond the line 
of frontage on his own land, was not in a position to claim 
relief. The case was heard before Mr. Commissioner 
BOSANQUET. 
points, and granted the injunction. The appeal of Dopp 
& Co., Limited, was dismissed, the Master of the Rolls 
and Lords Justices Ricpy and CoLLins coming to the 
conclusion that the billiard-room was not to be regarded as 
a building, for evidently the tenant was aware that if he 
could remove the structure on leaving, he could be also 
called upon to remove it if the development of the 
property made that course necessary. As it happened, no 
injury arose to the plaintiff for allowing the tenant to erect 
a structure which he could claim as his own ; but a very 
slight change in the circumstances would have been 
sufficient to make the plaintiff liable to damages. 


Ir is difficult to persuade clients about the necessity of 
expending money on the examination of the formation of a 
building site. An architect is by some expected to infer 
the character of what is invisible, while other clients are 
indifferent because they suppose the risks, if any, will fall 
on the builder. It is not realised that builders must 
endeavour to provide for unknown difficulties, and that 
unstable foundations may be reckoned at a liberal sum 
among the contingencies. There is no year passes without 
injuries arising to buildings which could be prevented if a 
more thorough examination of the sites were sanctioned. 
The Brighton Corporation have lately shown much 
prudence in dealing with the subject. It is intended to 
erect a large electricity station at Southwick. At the 
suggestion of Mr. May, the borough engineer, three trial 
holes were sunk at a cost of about 1,515/, in order to 
determine the character of the site. With the exception of 
a thin layer of breccia in the first hole the result of the 
excavations shows that the materials overlying the blue clay 
are beach and sand, the accumulation of ages. The outlay 
may appear to be heavy, but, as the engineer says, it will 
probably be more than saved by a ‘reduction in the amount 
of the tenders for the construction of the foundations of the 
buildings. The difficulties connected with the site being 
clearly ascertained, it will be feasible in the preparation of 
the specification to give all the information needed by the 
contractor to enable kim to send out a definite tender, and 
so to avoid the large margin for unforeseen risks which 
otherwise he must have added for his own security. 


AccorDING to the “Year Book of Australia,” the 
progress of the timber-getting industry remains almost 
stationary, save in Western Australia, where a considerable 
‘amount of colonial and British capital has been expended 
in exploiting the forest resources of the colony. At the 
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area of fully 113,000 square miles, or nearly 12 per cent. of 


He decided in favour of the plaintiff on all 


present time the Australian colonies are importing timber 
to something like double the value of that exported by 
them, but the work of forest conservation -has generally — 
been so largely neglected that it is doubtful whether, for. 
several years to come, there will be more than a nominal. 
increase in the annual value of the Australian exports of 
timber, however great may be the demand in local 
oversea markets. Possibly, had the commercial valu 
the Australian hardwoods been earlier recognised, some-' 
thing would have been done to prevent the wholesale 
spoliation of coloniai forests, as in Victoria, where a Ror 
Commission has reported very unfavourably respecting t 
prospects of the timber resources of the colony, unless ste 
are taken both to conserve the existing supply and — 
arrange for planting the devastated areas with young trees, 
The late Mr. J. Epniz Brown, conservator of forests for 
Western Australia, was emphatic in his declaration 
of the value of the colonial’ forest lands as a sour 
of State revenue, and repeatedly pointed out that 
the attention given to forest conservation in British India, 
Canada, and the United States emphasised its importance. 
in Australia. In British India there is a well organised 
system of forest control, based on the methods adopted in. 
France and Germany, which brings in an annual reyenue of 
more than 1,000,000/. sterling. ‘The State forests cover am 


the land surface of the three presidencies. In Canada the 
State forests cover an area of about 1,200,000 square mil 
or nearly 37 per cent. of the land surface of the Dominio 
The forest reserves are owned and controlled chiefly | 
the provincial authorities, and the annual yalue of t 
timber exports exceeds 5,000,000/. sterling. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: HENRY VII’S TOMB. HENRY VII,’3 CHAP 
AND TOMB. oe 


PN 


THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN’S SQUARE, LONDON. THE POR 


HE facade was designed to be executed in Portland 
stone and red brick. ‘The dome which surmounts 
the semicircular staircase in Devonshire Street is covered. 
with lead. The basement is devoted to the servants” 
department, kitchen, larders, store-rooms, servants’ hall, 
linen-room, heating chamber, washhouse, post-mortem room 
and a vaulted mortuary under the roadway. The ground 
floor consists of entrance-hall, board-room, secretary’s, 
house-surgeon’s and porter’s rooms, operating-room wi 
accident ward adjoining, semicircular staircase with patients” 
lift in the centre. The out-patients’ department is shut off 
from the hospital, and consists of waiting-room, «with 
separate entrance and exit, physician’s, surgeon’s a 
registrar's rooms, dressing-room and pharmacy. The fi 
floor is devoted to male patients, and consists of a ward fi 
fourteen patients, smaller ward for four, and four sin 
wards for special cases, with two detached sanitary blo 
containing bathroom, lavatories, water-closet and slop-si 
The staircase is detached from the wards by cross-ventilatec 
lobbies. Opposite the staircase is the nurses’ duty-rooi 
fitted with hot closet, sink, cupboard and flap-table, with 
lift outside. The second floor is devoted to fema 
patients, with a ward for eight, smaller ward for four, 
single wards for special cases, children’s ward and 
isolated ward disconnected by a corridor open to th 
Sanitary blocks and duty-room, lifts, &c., the same 
the first floor. The top floor is arranged for the nu 
sisters, and contains dormitory, sitting, dining, sick, w: 
rooms and detached sanitary block. Two outside unencl 
lifts are provided to every floor for coals, dust, soiled li 
&c. One of the roofs is used as an airing ground 
patients, with a covered shelter, ‘The chapel is at the 
of the staircase under the dome. The staircase and fl 
are fire-resisting throughout. The ward floors are of oak 
narrow widths, grooved and tongued, and secret nailed and _ 
wax polished. The building is warmed throughout and 
lighted by electricity. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Hottoway Bros., of .Belvedere Road, from 
designs of Mr. THomas W, Cut er, F.R.1.B.A. : 
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STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
tA GOTHIC REVIVAL. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
REFERRED TO. . 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays 
Se among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


(Continued from page 242.) 


The Works of Hardman. 

. | hope proceeding to a discussion of the works of the 
e artist in stained-glass whose name heads this chapter of 
our history, it may not be uninteresting, seeing that many of 
his productions date from the very earliest days of the Pointed 
Revival, to take a glance at the condition of church architec- 
“ture in the early thirties, when Hardman was starting on his 
career in Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

In London, Wren’s choir at St. Paul’s, with its valuable 
_and interesting early post-Restoration arrangements, rich in 
“the carving of Grinling Gibbons, remained intact,* and a 
” beautiful picture it must have presented, albeit walls and 
windows were guiltless of mosaic and stained-glass. 

__ The offices were performed in this choir with maimed rites 
it is true, yet day by day the organ on its marble screen at the 
west end, responding to the masterly touch of Attwood, 
accompanied the voices of choristers—the condition of whose 
; juvenile members a patriotic lady t+ was watching and praying 
to ameliorate—in those services and anthems which have been, 
and still are, one of the richest heritages of the English Church 
and the daily solace of many of the devout. 

_ Of the wonderful galaxy of City church steeples grouped by 
one master hand around that dome in which day by day these 
"sweet strains seemed to linger, as if “loth to die,” not one had 
a yet fallen beneath the utilitarian iconoclast. On the 


a) 


mee 


opposite side of the river the thirteenth-century nave of St. 


_ .* Wren’s choir remained undisturbed until 1859-60, when, under 
the pretext of obtaining extra accommodation, the organ-screen was 
_removed, the organ itself set up above the stalls under the second arch 
_on the north side, and the return stalls of the dignitaries placed in the 
“sanctuary to serve as sedilia, This arrangement lasted for ten years, 
when in the summer of 1871, and under the auspices of Dean Church 
and his ‘‘Great Chapter,” the redistribution of the choral fittings 
which we now see was commenced. On the Prince of Wales’s 

_ Thanksgiving Day, February 27, 1872, the choir in its altered—though 
far from complete—state was used for the first time, and the dome 

_ space thus made available for both Sunday and week-day services. 

_ + Miss Maria Hackett. ‘‘To this lady, through the course of a 
ong life, the welfare of the chorister boys of this cathedral, and of 
those of every other cathedral and collegiate church in the kingdom, 
was the object of deep and unfailing interest. After devoting her 
‘time and substance to efforts which nothing could discourage for the 

improvement of their condition, she was allowed to see, on all sides, 

"the result of her labours. Her books, ‘‘ A Brief Account of Cathedral 

and Collegiate Schools” (4to, 1821-73), and ‘‘ Correspondence and 

Evidences respecting the Ancient School attached to St, Paul’s 

Cathedral” (4to, 1811-32), are not only deeply interesting, but 

"display great erudition ; while numberless letters—published and un- 

| published—are specimens of the best ‘English undefiled.” Her 
** Popular Account of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” first issued in 1816, went 

Piirouzh many editions. It contained information not to be found in 

works of greater magnitude and pretension, and contemporary writers 

on the same subject, by adopting, without acknowledgment, the 

Bporiectures first broached in its pages, perhaps paid the most un- 

_ equivocal compliment to its accuracy. To Miss Hackett’s untiring 

_ efforts with purse and pen, that unique piece of Domestic architecture, 

_ Crosby Hall, adjoining her residence in Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, 

_ owed, ina great measure, between 1831 and 1842, its preservation 
and restoration. Here she gave frequent private concerts of high- 
‘class music, in which she had the assistance of members of the three 
‘Metropolitan choirs, and of a host of musicians—professional and 
amateur. For seventy years Miss Hackett constantly and regularly 
attended the services at St. Paul’s. She lived, not only to 
see vast improvements carried out in the fabric and its services, but 

also to witness the complete reorganisation of the choral staff, and 

the erection of the new school-house for the choristers almost upon the 
site of the ancient choral grammar school, dating from the time of 

Edward the Confessor, and founded anew, in 1108, by Richard de 

- Belmeis, Bishop of London. Miss Hackett’s death took place on 

_ November 5, 1874, during a celebration of the Holy Communion at 

her bedside by the Rev. W. J. Hall, then, and still, one of the minor 

canons of this cathedral. As a mark of respect the choristers, 

_ Vicars choral and assistant vicars choral attended her to the grave in 

_ Highgate cemetery on November 10. She was in her ninety-first 

year.” (Extract from inscription beneath the portrait of Miss Hackett 

_ lately presented by Mr. John S. Bumpus to the vicars choral of 
‘St. Paul’s, and now hanging in their vestry.) 


Saviour’s was, though roofless, still standing; the elder Gwilt 
had restored the choir with a conscientiousness most praise- 
worthy for the time, and the lady chapel—or the retro-choir, as 
an eminent architect lately taken from us always insisted on 
styling it—had narrowly escaped destruction, thanks in no small 
measure to the exertions of several earnest lovers of antiquity, 
among whom were the painter Etty, and that indefatigable 
contributor to Mr. Sylvanus Urban’s erudite and delightful 
monthly, E. J. Carlos. 

At Westminster Barry’s gorgeous Palace had not yet begun 
to arise, phcenix-like, from the ashes of that “ huge agglomera- 
tion of fragments of buildings and sham buildings and un- 
designed excrescences, in every style and fashion, real or 
assumed, from the noble, truth-seeking, high-motived efforts 
of the thirteenth-century Churchman, who built not for man’s 
eye, down to the plaster whims and nicknacks of the ‘ first 
gentleman in Europe.’” In the Abbey, Keene’s old eighteenth- 
century Gothic choral arrangements—solemn of their kind, 
perhaps—remained undisturbed when in 1833 Blore, who had 
just refitted the choir of Peterborough Cathedral, put the pre- 
sent front to the screen, at the same time giving the organ 2 
Pointed case ; but the ponderous Classic altar-piece of Queen 
Anne’s time had given place, just before the coronation of 
George IV., to what must be considered for the period a very 
tolerable “restoration” in “artificial stone” by Bernasconi, 
from Wyatt’s plans, of the old reredos. Under Sir Robert 
Smirke, the choir of York Minster had been made to assume 
as much of its former character as was possible, after the 
deplorable conflagration of 1829 ; the work, seeing that it was 
carried out during the infancy of the Revival, being most 
praiseworthy. 

An immense mass of Medizeval building dotted the country. 
Much of it was in a sad state of neglect, and although churches 
of every grade presented too many an accretion and botching 
of a debased epoch in our architecture, yet they were instinct 
with authentic history, and, to a certain extent, picturesque. 
No cathedral choir had as yet been “ opened out,” and with a 
few exceptions they retained their Medizval woodwork. 

In the suburbs of London and our larger provincial towns. 
the ponderous pseudo-Classical and Gothic but well-intentioned 
and liberal churches of the Commissioners had been succeeded 
by others as bad as they could be—an abject fry, the product 
of the cheap church mania. All the subsidiary arts had reached 
their bathos; indeed, church feeling and arrangement generally 
had done so half a century earlier; still it had contrived to 
live through the coldest Hanoverian days of apathy and neg- 
lect. Just a spark of life remained, and this the two great 
revivals—the moral at Oxford and the artistic at Cambridge— 
ere long fanned into a flame. The authorities of the Church 
were being questioned, and she proceeded under men who 
seemed to be specially raised up for the purpose to collect and 
review them, and to open out a vista of possibilities of which 
we have not even yet seen the end. 

Of the two architectural societies set on foot within a little 
more than a year after the Queen’s accession, that inaugurated) 
in the winter of 1838-39 at Cambridge, and styling itself the 
Cambridge Camden Society, more nearly concerns the subject 
of these papers, seeing that on its removal to London a few 
years later it was enabled in that locale to include in its 
observation’'a much more comprehensive view of all that was 
going on in the world of ecclesiology, the study of which, once: 
started, was pursued by men of all classes with unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

When the Society was first formed it had to fight a 
desperate battle against overwhelming odds, for its members. 
were neither grave ecclesiastics nor practical architects, but 
simply undergraduates of Cambridge, bringing to their work no 
little of the petulance of youth and the inexperience of tyros. 
Still, some truths had been grasped, and those truths were 
manipulated. A few years rolled by and the Society aggregated 
so many allies to its body that the members were able to 
criticise themselves and to invite the world to do the same. 
Architects excogitated, committees patronised, church digni- 
taries and lay folk at their own private cost built churches of a 
richness and truthfulness of design which the Camdens, when 
struggling into existence in Hutt’s back room at Cambridge, 
could never have thought possible. A couple of years later 
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the Society issued the first number of its organ, Zhe £cclesio- 
logist, the primary design of which was to afford means of 
communication on all subjects connected with ecclesiology 
between headquarters and scattered members. Church building 
at home and in the colonies was discussed. New churches and 
the restoration of old ones were reviewed. Church desecrations 
too were animadverted upon, while every number contained one 
or more ably written articles on the theory and practice of 
architecture, its connection with ritualism, its symbolism and 
the principles of church arrangement. At first Zhe Acclesto- 
Zogist bore upon its pale yellow wrapper the motto, “Surge 
igitur et fac, et Dominus erit tecum”; this after the lapse of 
a few years was combined with the very significant one, “Donec 
templa refeceris.” 

That the ecclesiological movement was the spontaneous 
growth of the English Church is a fact that few will. now 
attempt to controvert. Pugin, to be sure, had, a year or so 
before the formation of the Cambridge Camden Society, and 
under the patronage of the Earl of Shrewsbury, built several 
churches of great size and considerable grandeur for the use 
of the Communion which he embraced in 1833.* It was not, 
however, until England had felt a new want and entered on a 
new study, and when English architects were learning in a new 
school, and English churches arising on a new plan, that 


St. AUGU STINE’S, RAMSGATE, FROM S.E. 


Pugin’s works began to be appreciated by his co-religionists.t 
indeed, he himself candidly confessed that he had for several 


* Three years later he published that book which, intemperate and 
one-sided as it may have been, undoubtedly had the effect of awaken- 
ing the country to the degraded state into which its architecture, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, had fallen. But it, was manifestly unfair to 
place a building, or the arrangement of an Anglican church of 1835, 
opposite one of the palmiest days of Pointed architecture, Far more 
appropriately the interior of a Roman Catholic chapel. of the period 
would have been given. 

+ For in spite of all he had written on Medizeval church architec- 
ture, Pugin met with but cold support from the greater portion of the 
body whose tenets he had rashly embraced. If report says true, he 
was laughed at and put down. Roman England would have nothing 
todo with him. ‘* This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will 
needs be a judge,” said they. ‘‘ Let usstick to our meeting-house-like 
chapels, our pews, our operatic music in the gallery, our sham marble 
altarpieces, French nicknacks, paper flowers, imagery from the toy- 
shops, and fiddle-back, board-like vestments—in a word, our Italian- 
made-easy system.” In the majority of cases Pugin’s exquisite designs 
for lecterns, coronz, tabernacles, standard candlesticks, side curtains, 
thuribles, ciboria, altar plate, vestments, processional crosses, ef hoc 
genus one, were thrown away upon those for whom they were designed, 
‘being much more appreciated and ardently longed for by devout con- 
gregations of Anglo-Catholics, who were enabled ere long to furnish 
their churches with instrumenta which, if not emanating exactly from 
the ateliers of Pugin, bore upon them the impress of et sheen 
battler in the cause of religious art. 


the true principles of ecclesiastical arrangement. 


| Derick, of Oxford.; 


years Hesimned and built churches without | any iiniedle 
Notwi 
standing religious differences, Pugin always remained 
friendly intercourse with the clergy of the Anglo- Cathol 
Church, architectural societies of the sister universities, an 
others who devoted themselves to the task of bettering 
state of ecclesiastical art in this country. It cannot 
questioned that to his wonderful. manipulative skill with 
pencil, and his knowledge of fifteenth-century detail— 
evinced principally in the Houses of Parliament--we 
indebted for the excellence of so many of our instrumen 
ecclesiastica, Stained-glass, too, received no little attent 
from Pugin, and although he now and again entrusted 
execution to Wailes, Warrington and O’Connor,* he | 
desirous of having this special branch of the art carried ou 
under his immediate supervision, and the direction of 
whose views for its progress were entirely at one with his ow 
and whose energy and activity css. cordial - and sym 
pathetic co- Oper ans 


Hardman, who, as related at the outset of jhiss Bue! 
established himself in Paradise Street, Birmingham. — 


ae aia! ¢ 


and frequent fseeconal converse, until the. death of the fom 1m 
in prime of manhood on September 12, 1852. To this friend 
ship must be traced Hardman’s undertaking to start metal 
and glass works on strict Medizeval principles from the desig 
and with the advice of Pugin, who built a studio at his hou 
St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, for the preparation of carte 
The church attached to this residence is, although not one 
the architect’s largest works, perhaps the most pleasing, ro 
the fact that in designing it he was unhindered. by pecun 
considerations. 

It abounds in that carefulness and roi hibend of ‘d 
which Pugin was such an adept at producing, and it recal 
its square though incomplete tower, by its flint materia 
by the empioyment of one transept, sundry local exam 
Here he worked away with his son Edward, then a boy 
eleven, and his son-in-law, Mr. John Edward Powell, gath 
by degrees a sufficiently large and skilled band of draughts! 
to carry on under Hardman’s guidance the large work: 
stained-glass which had been started on so humble a sca 


* As in St. George’s, Lambeth, St. Chad’s, Birmingham, a and 
Saviour’s, Leeds, a church built under strong. Puginic influen 
Some account of the windows execute’ 


1D? Connor, under Pugin, for this church will ie found: in an 
number of this series. ¥ 
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and with but little knowledge of true principles, fifteen years 
before. Thus the true principles of the old art were, after 
much labour, triumphantly established on the ruins of the 
picture-making process. The rough glass superseded the 
smooth, pot metal.succeeded enamel, mosaic treatment took 
the place of shadowed relief, artistic conventionalism and 
symbolism triumphed over mechanical imitation and material 
representation, 

_ The windows in St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate; in the college 
chapels of Ushaw and Ware ; in St. Giles, Cheadle; St. Wilfred, 
Coton Hall, and St. Alban, Macclesfield, may be selected as 
typal examples of the Hardman-Pugin fabrique, all the above- 
named buildings having been designed by the latter during the 
forties. 

_ Glass in which they collaborated may also be seen in cther 
Roman Catholic churches, not from Pugin’s pencil, as, for 
instance, the west window of St. Marie’s, Sheffield, based by 
Hadfield and Weightman upon a study of Heckington Church; 
-while in Wardell’s pretty churches at Clapham and Brook 
Green, both of which were raised when English Late Middle 
_ Pointed work was admired as the most perfect development of 


of St, AUGUSTINE’S, RAMGATE, SOUTH AISLE. 
a, (A. W. Pugin, Architect, 1842.) 


ee. 


Pointed architecture, the vitreous decoration, if not designed 
immediately under Pugin’s superintendence, is thoroughly 
Characteristic of that master. The window above the high 
altar in the Brook Green church is remarkable not only as a 
fine piece of colouration—v.e. for the period of its execution 
_(c. 1851)—but as an instance of how, by skilful draughtsmanship 
and care in the combination of tinctures, a six-light window 
may contain two tiers of subjects, each confined to a single 
compartment, without any effect of confusion. Indeed, both 
‘this window and the one at the east end of the north aisle, 
Consonant as they are with the architecture of the church, are 
-Sreatly superior to what has since been put up in the nave. 

_~© Before quitting the subject of Pugin’s churches, the stained- 
glass by Hardman in the eastern windows of the Roman 
; Catholic church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, at’ Fulham, 
although later in date than the building itself, may be alluded 
to here. From its tinctures and style of drawing this glass 
would appear to belong to a period subsequent to the death of 
F in, and though the influence of that master can be traced 
in its iconography, the work in ensemble recalls that executed by 


‘immemorial the ancestry of Israel had not been builders. 


Hardman during the later fifties for the apse of St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury. 

The church is a long, low building,* with nave and aisles 
under separately gabled roofs, completed in 1848, and a tower 
and spire of somewhat later erection. This latter is not 
engaged in the west end of the north aisle, but projects from it 
with an agreeable effect. In style this church presents a. 
mingling of the Geometrical and Flowing Decorated, the 
nave being divided from its aisles by cylindrical columns 
prettily polychromatised, but with rather poor bell-shaped 
capitals. There is no chancel arch, this portion of the church 
being distinguished from the nave by its piers, which are 
pentagonal in form and without caps, and by its roof which is 
ceiled and divided into panels for decorative purposes, while 
that to the nave is raftered with plaster between. 

Either aisle has at its eastern extremity a _ three-light 
window, of which that to the south above the altar of Our 
Lady has subjects from the Life of the Blessed Virgin, and that 
to the north The Crucifixion, with on either side two smalk 
but very clearly treated groups from the Life of St. John. 
The tinctures in both these windows are brilliant without 
gaudiness, free from commonplace accessories, and in ensemble 
very Medieval. In the great east window, a five-light one 
with flowing tracery, the single effigies of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, supported on either side by St. Elizabeth and the 
Magdalene, St. Agnes and St. Henry, only occupy half the 
height of the compartment, the lower portion being filled in to 
form a reredos. The background to the central figure is ruby, 
that to each side one deep blue, but the judicious admixture of 
white in the robes prevents the whole from being oppressed, 
by positive colour. The small group of the Virgin and Child 
in the tracery above the central light, and of SS. Peter and 
Paul in that of the sub-arcuations, are very felicitously treated. 
Indeed, for a window of its size this one at Fulham may be cited 
as among the happiest efforts of Hardman, seeing that it was 
executed nearly half a century ago. 


THE RELATION OF THE HEBREWS TO 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT.+ 


HE reasons for the peculiarities of a race of people will 
usually be found in its pre-natal condition or in the 
influences of its environment, or both. 

The Israelites were the most musical and the most poetical 
people of antiquity, and yet they hated sculpture, had no love 
for painting, and no capacity for architecture. Why? 

When the ancient tribes from which the Hebrew races are 
descended made their first appearance in the Accadian empire, 
they came as conquerors. Prior to this advent they had led a 
nomadic life. When they entered Accadia, now popularly 
known as Chaldea, they found a civilisation already tottering 
under the weight of years. The great temples, palaces and 
libraries—among the most stupendous buildings ever erected 
by human hands—stood out from the sun-kissed plain of 
Mesopotamia like stepping-stones for the gods. But the 
building age of the old empire had long since passed away. 
The splendid sculptures, the rich mosaics and the massive 
towers were already weaving their shrouds of dust. The mental 
giants who had booked the processions of the stars and 
invented mathematics had slept for ages in their tombs. These 
Shumirian conquerors, vigorous and aggressive as they were, 
were totally unable to resist the effects of the older and higher 
civilisation, and were in time totally absorbed by it, and carried 
down with it, except that, being the rulers, their language became 
the court language of the country. 

The Elamitish conquest and the religious schism which is 
responsible for the origin of the Hebrews as a separate people, 
and the departure of Abraham from Chaldea, never to return, 
occurred before building was revived. Thus from ems 

e 
faculty for architecture which they might originally have had 
had become atrophied by centuries upon centuries of disuse, 

After the emigration of Abraham, Ioo years or so of 
wandering in a country where building as an art was unknown 
brought the children of Israel to Egypt, where they had their 


* When first built this church stood in a district comparatively 
rural, otherwise Pugin would have given it that height so essential to 
a town church by the addition of a clerestory. The want of this 
feature since the immense growth of the district is somewhat sorely 
felt now. ‘ 

+ A paper by J. W: Yost, F.A:1.A., read at the annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects. ehh tee Ie 
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first baptism as builders. Unfortunately for them, it was a 


baptism of sorrow and oppression. During 300 years of slavery, - 


instead of enjoying an opportunity to learn architecture from 
the great monuments which adorned the valley of the Nile, they 
were compelled to lead a life of drudgery. If any tender germ 
of building genius had appeared while their forefathers were in 
Chaldea, or during their earlier years in Egypt, its life was so 
effectually destroyed by the Egyptian taskmasters in those 
centuries of bondage that 3,000 years have failed to restore its 
validity. 

Bory years of wandering in the wilderness and four centuries 
of almost continuous warfare at home or abroad, during the 
subjugation of Palestine, bring us to the time when the political 
pride and the financial condition of Israel required a suitable 


manifestation in the erection of a temple and a palace in. 


keeping with those to be found in the great capitals to the east 
and south. 

The reason why Israel came to this period in her history 
unprepared to assume the responsibility for the design or 
decoration of such buildings was largely because of the peculiar 
conditions prior to the origin of the Hebrew races, and the sur- 
rounding influences during a thousand years afterwards— 
conditions and surroundings which developed her love for 
poetry and song, and at the same time destroyed her talent for 
art. Another fact should be remembered in this connection. 
The erection of Solomon’s temple, with its adjoining buildings, 
on Mount Moriah, and the royal palace which overlooked it 
from the summit of Mount Zion half a mile to the south-west, 
as a great building enterprise, stood in the middle of an 
architectural desert 200 years wide. 
when Solomon was ready to begin the temple, no building of 
great importance had been erected anywhere for more than a 
century, and no other one was erected afterward for more than 
a century. All the architects and artists who had been engaged 
upon buildings of international note were in their graves. In 
Chaldea no great building had been erected since the Assyrian 
conquest 250 years before, and none was erected afterwards 
until the time of Nabonassar, 250 years later. In Egypt, 
Amenophis, Rameses and Seti, the great builders, had been 
wrapped in their mummy-cloths for 4oo years. Building was a 
lost art in the Nile valley when Solomon married Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and remained a lost art for 600 years longer, to the 
time of the Ptolemies. Tiglath Pileser, the great Assyrian 
builder and warrior, had been dead for nearly a century, and 
no subsequent Assyrian ruler was a patron of architecture until 
Asshurnazirpal came to the throne, 120 years later. Hellenic 
art was in its infancy, and no great building had yet planted 
its feet in Greek soil. The Hittites never built much, and Troy 
was burned and forgotten. Building on a grand scale any- 
where had not been practised during the lifetime of the genera- 
tion that built the temple, nor for two generations before. 

Solomon s temple was one of the richest and most elaborate 
structures ever built, and the enterprise, of which the temple 
itself was but a small part, was one of the most costly and 
extensive ever undertaken. In the absence of builders and 
building genius, how was it erected? 

A hundred miles to the north of Jerusalem, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, lay the city of Tyre, then the capital of Phoenicia. 
The Pheenicians, being a commercial and not a military people, 
were the privileged messengers of intercourse between all the 
nations of antiquity. For 600 years they had controlled the 
carrying trade of the world. They were engaged in art for 
gain. 

When declining civilisation in Egypt refused longer to 
encourage the building and decorative arts, the Phoenician was 
there to collect all that was precious and beautiful and carry it 
away to his home on the Mediterranean. When civilisation in 
Chaldea was tottering in the decrepitude of old age, true to his 
interests, the Phoenician was at hand to collect and copy all 
that was valuable and store it upin Arvaad and Sidon and 
Tyre. When the arts of Assyria were blighted by the lack of 
royal favour, ready at hand was the ubiquitous Pheenician to 
buy and remove all that he deemed useful or saleable. The 
Phoenician himself was at that time the leader in glyptic art, 
and in all the products of the wheel, the furnace, the anvil and 
the loom. Phcenicia was the art storehouse of the world. To 
Phoenicia, to Tyre, Solomon went for the architect, the artists 
and the artisans who designed, built and decorated the temple. 

It has been said that Greek art was the crystallisation of all 
that preceded, but Phcenician art was the sum of all previous 
work, and supplied the raw material out of which Greek art was pro- 
duced. Solomon’s temple was the masterpiece of Phoenician art. 
It stood for more than 400 years as the most renowned building 
known to those who furnished the lines for Classic architecture 
—ain fact, the only great building that could be visited by them. 
It was the illustration of all that the world had done. It was 
the realisation of the pictures brought to them by the Phcenicians 
of the great works of high antiquity. It was the object-lesson 
for the architects of Greece. 

_ Itwas thus that the Hebrews indirectly were instrumental 
}@ exercising a wide influence upon future architecture. The 
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Phcenicians would never have built such a structure for ther 
selves, and they never did for anyoneelse. Bi 

There were great buildings in Egypt then in existence, bu’ 
the valley of the Nile was a sealed book to the Greek until the 
days of Psammetichus, but at that time the lines of Greek 
architecture were formed never to be revised. The Assyrian 
empire was not destroyed until the development of Gr 
architecture had begun, but to the Greek Nineveh was a myt 
The second Chaldean empire remained until the days of arc 
Greek, but Babylon was buried and forgotten before 
communication occurred between Hellas and Mesopotam 
that could influence Greek art. Chipiez says that “the moti 
and the models upon which Greek art is founded were crea 
in the valley of the Nile and the Euphrates.” The work of an 
the intercourse with the Phoenicians are the means by whi 
those motives and models were transported from the place: 
their origin to become the fountain of Classic art. From 
and Moriah flowed the waters of that fountain which car 
down to the generations of the future the wealth of art whi 
the civilisations of the past had produced. It was here th 
there was collected and preserved for reference those volu 
of artistic thought which 5,000 years had written, and whi 
fired the inimitable genius of the Greek and placed in his han 
the means which enabled him to decorate the brow of art 
a diadem that has been the admiration of the world since 
time when Ictinus drewand Phidias wrought in the golden d 
of Pericles. cits Lidia 

It is impossible for us to determine the full measure of t 
influence of Solomon’s temple upon the art of surround 
countries, because of the uncertainty which conceals from | 
many of the points in its form and detail. To the architects 
all nations it remained a profound mystery for 2,400 ye 
Elaborate and costly as it was, if any description of it w 
written during the 400 years of its existence it has not c 
down tous. The earliest connected writing we have upon 
subject is the vision of Ezekiel, written in Babylon twenty- 
years after the temple was destroyed. If even that 
intended to describe the temple, which is doubtful, and b 
written so long afterwards, by a man who was not an architect, 
it is imperfect and indefinite. The description in the Book o 
Kings is only a compilation or stringing together of fi 
mentary references to the temple found in Jewish literatu 
which survived the seventy years of captivity. They we: 
evidently not put in their present order by any one who had 
ever seen the temple. The description in the Book 
Chronicles, and also the writings of Josephus and others, 
of the same character, and have the further difficulty of 
apparently getting the description of the temple of Solom 
mixed with that of Zerubbabel. Except for the archzeologica 
discoveries of recent years, all these descriptions would be 
incapable of interpretation. Even with these much is left t 
the subject of conjecture. Decks: 

In the study of the manner in which the temple serve 
influence later work, several interesting questions arise w 
perhaps are not too far removed from the subject of this pap 
to be mentioned—dquestions as to where certain features 
and of succeeding work originated. Let me ask a questi 


roof sloping down at the two sides, the end walls being extende 
up to fill the triangle between the square of the building and 
roof. We may search the Nile valley in vain for any sugge 
tion of such a roof. Neither do the countries of Assyri 
Chaldea furnish even an inscription showing such a roof u 
after Solomon’s temple was built. The earliest trace of such 
roof in Greece only goes back to the seventh century, B. 
although it is probable that it was used there a century earl 
because of the fact that the earliest examples that have c 
down to us are thoroughly Greek and exhibit no fore 
influence. But this form of roof was not used in the primiti 
Greek buildings, hes eee 
Turning to ancient Phoenicia we find it in use t 
from the most remote ages. It was probably the form 
upon Solomon’s temple, and from there it passed to 
architecture. 6 ae vo 
Again, in what manner did the fluted column pass from f 
place of its origin to Greece and succeed the awkward po: 
that had previously been in use there? Fluted columns 
used in the palace of King Solomon, and from there became 
heritage of Greek architecture and of Classic art. 
Where did the peculiar roof finish of Greek buildings h 
its origin? It is not natural to marble, of which the 
buildings were erected, nor yet of wood, which preceded i 
fact, a different style of roof covering was used on the mega: 
of primitive Greece. It evidently came from the brass pl 
which covered Solomon’s temple ; in fact, 1am not sure b 
brass was used to cover some of the most impor 
Greek buildings, and that without much change fro 
Pheenician pattern. It is the only roof I can imagine 1 
would have lasted so long in that climate. 
Again, where did the idea of the. two brazen pillars co! 
from ?—a feature of the temple more written about than a: 
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her single detail which the entire field of architecture contains. 
. splendid a feature must have had some suggestion in earlier 
ildings. The architecture of the Nile and the Euphrates 
e silent upon the subject, and the sacred writers leave the 
atter subject to inquiry whether these pillars were con- 
suctive, decorative or symbolic. Turning again to the 
yeenicians we find that in their ancient chapels it was 
stomary to place pillars of this character at the sides of the 
trance. Their purpose was to denote that the building was 
voted to sacred use. These pillars, Jachin and Boaz, were 
obably in keeping with this idea. They were meant to 
mounce that this building was devoted to sacred uses. 
If this temple exerted a wide influence over the work of the 
est, it also had a bearing upon future architecture in the 
ast. It must be remembered that most of the great royal 
Jaces and temples of Assyria were built at a time when 
slomon’s temple was the most renowned building known, 
doubtless served somewhat as a model and a motive for the 
laces of the later Assyrian kings, and also carried its influence 
the restoration of Babylon after its destruction by Senna- 
erib, Furthermore, it was a model for the Persians, and 
ercised much influence upon the details of their work. For 
hile it is true that the temple was destroyed prior to the 
ptivity, yet its glory had spread so far that it was well known 
the Persian architects. 
_ Of the three temples which successively occupied the summit 
: Mount Moriah for more than a thousand years, that of 
plomon was very much the most decided in its influence. It 
as succeeded by the temple of Zerubbabel, which was alsoa 
stable building, and stood for more than four hundred years. 
‘too was of Pheenician origin; simple, larger than the first one, 
1d probably without so much adjacent work. The renown of 
e first temple was still so great after its destruction that Cyrus, 
hen he came to send Zerubbabel back to rebuild the temple, 
arning that the first one had been designed by a Pheenician, 
structed Zerubbabel to go to Phcenicia for his plans and 
ecifications, and thus Senabassar, the Phcenician, became 
1¢ architect of the second temple, as Hiram, the Phcenician, 
ad been of the first temple, although 500 years elapsed 
etween the two events. It will thus beseen that the Israelites, 
hose hand and brain did not produce these two buildings, were 
rough them, especially the first, instrumental in exercising a 
owerful influence upon the architecture of the succeeding 
€s. 
The third temple seems to have exercised but little influence, 
though an elegant building. Its history was much shorter, 
nd it was built after Greek and Roman art, which were already 
nown to all nations, 
goes closes the first chapter of Jewish influence upon the 
rchitecture of the world ; but half of the story is not yet told. 
‘he second era of influence was as peculiar as the first, but 
ught in an entirely different way. When the third temple 
s razed to the ground by the Romans in the year 70, and 
ewish power was finally destroyed and the Jewish people were 
tiven from the country they had occupied for 1,500 years and 
cattered to the four corners of the earth, to all but those gifted 
ith the power of prophecy it seemed that Jewish influence 
pon the architecture of the world, either directly or indirectly, 
as atanend. But it was not to beso. Out of the sepulchre 
f Jewish nationality there shone a light that was to become a 
eacon to all the nations of the future—a light that was to cast 
oo: of future architecture in a new direction—a light 
round which the literature, the chronology and the philosophy 
f future ages were to gather. Out of the life and teaching of 
Jewish carpenter there was to proceed a wealth of vitality 
thich would set new models before the architects of future 
ges and put into their hands motives of decoration hitherto 
nknown, As impotent as was the early life of this descendant 
f Jewish kings was the early influence upon the world’s art 
vhich emanated from his teachings, Rome moved on in her 
aajesty and her power for 200 years, but every hour that Rome 
aught herself to do whzt she ought not to do was sixty minutes 
owards her downfall. In the twilight of a national sunset 
eldom rivalled in brilliancy, there shone an evening star that 
lluminated the cradle of the new nations born around the 
Xoman hearthstone, and whose swaddling clothes were the 
elics of Roman’ greatness. When Rome slept with the dead 
mpires of the past, she was robed in a shroud of Classic art. 
\s the new nations went forth to forget her literature and ignore 
ier philosophy in the interest of a civilisation unlike any that 
iad ‘preceded, so Classic architecture was succeeded by 
muildings whose lines were drawn to sing a new song to suc- 
‘eeding generations. 
The light which radiated from the halo of that Son of David 
: ¢gan to shine upon the pathway of architectural design, and 
a the fulness of time led the feet of the designer to the portal 
f the splendid cathedrals of the Middle Ages, where he could 
ar the symphony of pillar and pinnacle, cusp and arch, 
raceried stone and tinted glass, and time the movement of his 
rencil to that harmony of freedom and hope which is manifested 
—o and motives of subsequent art. 


It is telling less than the whole truth to say that the 
influence upon the architecture of the world that came through 
the life and teachings of the humble Jewish carpenter is greater 
than that exercised through the work or agency of any other 
person that ever lived. Although this influence wrought but little 
change in the land it came from, and wrought in a way that 
was without a model, yet in estimating the influences which 
have made the architecture of the world what it is, and in 
giving credit to the different races and nations of people for 
their share in these influences, it is only fair to remember that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS.—VII.* 


|e the present paper it is the purpose to show the application 

of the preceding analysis and data, taking as an example 
the design of the new Boston Music Hall now under construc- 
tion, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, architects. 

In the introductory paper the general problem of architec- 
tural acoustics was shown to bea fairly complicated one, and 
to involve in its solution considerations of loudness, of inter- 
ference, of resonance, and of reverberation. All these points 
received consideration while the hall was being designed, but it 
is proposed to discuss here only the case of reverberation. In 
this respect a music hall is peculiarly interesting. In a theatre 
for dramatic performances where the music is of entirely sub- 
ordinate importance, it is desirable to reduce the reverberation 
to the lowest possible value in all ways not inimical to loud- 
ness ; but in a music hall, concert-room or opera house this is 
decidedly not the case. To reduce the reverberation in a hall 
to a minimum, or to make the conditions such that it is very 
great, may in certain cases present practical difficulties to the 
architect—theoretically it presents none. To adjust in the 
original design the reverberation of a hall to a particular-and 
approved value requires a study of conditions, of materials and 
of arrangement for which it has been the object of the preceding 
papers to prepare. 

It is not at all difficult to show @ Arvord that in a hall for 
orchestral music the reverberation should neither be very 
great nor, on the other hand, extremely small. However, in 
this matter it was not necessary to rely on theoretical con- 
siderations. Mr. Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, made the statement that an orchestra— 
meaning by this a symphony orchestra—is never heard to the 
best advantage in a theatre, that the sound seems oppressed 
and that a certain amount of reverberation is necessary. An 
examination of all the available plans of the halls cited as more 
or less satisfactory models in the preliminary discussion of the 
plans for the new hall showed that they were such as to give 
greater reverberation than the ordinary theatre style of con- 
struction. While several plans were thus cursorily examined 
the real discussion was based on only two buildings—the pre- 
sent Boston Music Hall and the Leipzig Gewandhaus ; one was 
familiar to all and immediately accessible, the other familiar to a 
number of those in consultation, and its plans in great detail 
were to be found in “Das neue Gewandhaus in Leipzig,” by 
Paul Gropius and H, Schmieden. It should perhaps be imme- 
diately added that neither hall served as a model architec- 
turally, but that both were used rather as definitions and 
starting-points on the acoustical side of the discussion. The 
old Music Hall was not a desirable model in every respect, 
even acoustically ; and the Leipzig Gewandhaus, having a 
seating capacity about that of Sanders Theatre, 1,500, was so 
small as to be debarred from serving directly, for that if for no 
other reason. 

The history of the new hall is about as follows :—A number 
of years ago, when the subject was first agitated, Mr. McKim 
prepared plans and a model along Classical lines of a most 
attractive auditorium, and afterward, at Mr. Higginson’s 
instance, visited Europe for the purpose of consulting with 
musical and scientific authorities in France and Germany. 
But the Greek theatre as a music hall was an untried experi- 
ment, and because untried was regarded as of uncertain 
merits for the purpose by the conductors consulted by Mr. 
Higginson and Mr. McKim. It was therefore abandoned, 
Ten years later, when the project was again revived, the con- 
ventional rectangular form was adopted. The first plan of 
the building committee was to follow the general propor- 
tions and arrangements of the Leipzig Gewandhaus, so 
enlarged as to increase its seating capacity about 70 per cent., 
thus making it a little more than equal to the old hall. At this 
stage calculation was first applied. 

The often repeated statement that a copy of an auditorium 
does not necessarily possess the same acoustical qualities is 
not justified, and invests the subject with an unwarranted 
mysticism. The fact is that exact copies have rarely been 
made, and can hardly be expected. The constant changes 


* A paper by Professor Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University. 
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and improvements in the materials used for interior con- 
struction in the line of better fireproofing—wire lath, 
or the application of the plaster directly to tile walls— 
have led to the taking of liberties in what were 
perhaps regarded as non-essentials, but which resulted, 
as shown by the -preceding 
sorbing power of the walls. Our increasing demands in 
regard to heat and ventilation, the restriction upon the dimen- 


sions enforced by location, the changes in size imposed by the. 


demands for seating capacity, have prevented in different 
degrees copies from being copies and models from successfully 
serving as models. 

So different have been the results under what was thought 
to be safe guidance—but a guidance imperfectly followed— 
that the belief has become current that the whole subject is 
beyond control. Had the new music hall been enlarged from 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus to increase the seating capacity 70 
per cent., which, proportions being preserved, would have 
doubled the volume, and then built, as it is being built, accord- 
ing to the most modern methods of fireproof construction, the 
result, unfortunately, would have been to confirm the belief. 
No mistake is more easy to make than that of copying an 
auditorium, but in different materials or on a different scale, in 
the expectation that the result will be the same. Every de- 
parture must be compensated for by some other—a change in 
material by a change in the size or distribution of the audience, 
or perhaps by a partially compensating change in the material 
used in some other part of the hall—a change in size by a 
change in the proportions or shape. For moderate departures 
from the model such compensation can be made, and the 
model will serve well as a guide to a first approximation. 
When the departure is great the approved auditorium, unless 
discriminately used, is liable to be a treacherous guide. In 
this case the departure was necessarily great. 

The comparison of halls should. be based on the duration 
of the residual sound after the cessation of a source that has 
produced over the hall some standard average intensity of 
sound—say one million times the minimum audible intensity 
1,000,0002’, The means for this calculation was furnished in a 
former paper ; the equation is 


rae, 


a 


where Z is the duration of the audible reverberation after 
standard initial intensity, K is the corrected constant, 0'164, 
Y the volume of the room, and a the total absorbing power of 
walls, drapery, furniture and audience. The values of Vand 
a for the three halls under comparison are determined as 
follows :— 

Dimensions of the Three Halls in Metres.* 


Leipzig Boston Boston 
Gewand- Music Hall, Music Hall, 
haus. old. new. 
Length toy Re 438) 39°2 (39°5) 
Breadth S 19 23°5 22'8 
Height : 5 15°5 20°'0 17°9, 
Volume (11,200) 18,400 (16,200) 


The length given for the Leipzig Gewandhaus, 38 metres, 
is measured from the organ front to the architecturally prin- 
cipal wall in the rear. On the floor and by boxes in the 
balconies the seats extend back 3 metres further, making the 
total length of the hall, exclusive of the organ niche, 41 metres. 
This increases the volume of the hall about 200 cubic metres, 
making the total volume 11,400 cubic metres. 

The height given for the new Boston Music Hall, 17:9, is the 
average height from the sloping floor. The length is measured 
on the floor of the main part of the hall; 
the second gallery it extends back 2°74 metres, giving an 
additional volume of 580 cubic metres. The stage, instead of 
being out in the room, is in a contracted recess having a depth 


* Dimensions of the Three Halls in Feet. 


Leipzig Boston Boston 
Gewand- Music Hall, Music Hall, 
haus. old. new 
Length ' A (124) 129 (130) 
Breadth ‘ 62 77 70 
Height ; . 52 66 =: 59 
Volume + (400,000) 657,000 (578,000) 


The length given for the Leipzig Gewandhaus, 124 feet, is 
measured from the organ front to ‘the architecturally principal wall in 
the rear. On the floor and by boxes in the balconies the seats 
extend back Io feet further, making the total length of the hall, 
exclusive of the organ niche, 134 feet. This increases the volume by 
7,000 cubic feet, making the total volume 407,000 cubic feet. 

The height given for the new hall, 59 feet, is the average height 
from the sloping floors. The length is measured on the floor of the 
main part of the hall; above the second gallery it extends back 9 feet; 
giving an additional volume of 2,000 cubic feet, The stage, instead 
of being out in the room, is in.a contracted recess having a depth of 
26 feet, a breadth, front and back, of 60 feet and 45 feet respectively, 
and a height, front and back, of 44 feet and 35 feet respectively, with 
a volume of 5,400 cubic feet. The total volume of the new hall is 
therefore 634,000 cubic feet. : 
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tables, in a changed ab- 


above |. 


from the preceding paper, are as follows :— 


of 7°9 metres, a breadth, front and back, of 18°3 an 
respectively, and a height, front and back, of 13'4 and 
respectively, with a volume of 1,500 cubic metres. The h. 
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FIGURE 20.—THE LEIPZIG GEWANDHAUS. 
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FIGURE 21.—THE OLD BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
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FIGURE 22.—THE NEW BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


of the stage recess is determined by the absolute requi: n 
of the large organ to be built by Mr. Geo. S. Hutchings. ~ 
organ will extend across the whole breadth of the stage 
total volume of the new Boston Music Hall is t 
18,300 cubic metres. Reet 

In the following table of materials in the three | 
distinction is made between plaster on wire lath and plas 
wood lath, the experiments recorded in the preceding 
having shown no certain difference in absorbing powe 
areas of wall surface are expressed in square metre 
number of persons in the audience is reckoned fro 
number of seats, no account being taken of standing room. 


Absorbing Material. 


Leipzig » » Boston 
Gewand-. Music Hall, . 
: haus. old. 
Plaster on Jath . F +> 25206 3,030 
Plaster on tile . : F fe) oO 
Glass ° . ° 17 55 
Wood . i ; : e 235 Ta 
Drapery . : ° . ° 80 4 
Audience— : 
ve }OM floor sh. 3 : 4 ‘ 990 1,251 
On first balcony . 4 ° 494 680 
On second balcony ti qe 33 460 
Total audience . eT 2,301 4 
Orchestra : ~~ 80 80 3 


The drapery in the Leipzig Gewandhaus will be 
shelia and in the old Music Hall as cretonne, to 
approximates in each case. It is an almost needless 
ment to rate differently the orchestra and the audience, 
because the members of the orchestra sit more or less ¢ 
each other, but for the sake of a certain formal compl 
it will be done. For the above materials the coefficient 


% 


Coefficients of Absorption. 
Plaster on lath. r 5 A . 


Audience per person. 
Orchestra per man . 


Plaster on tile . ‘ ‘ een 
Glass . i : * < “ee A 
Wood Aaa ‘ e ° ° e ® 
shelia Pik Pe A > e 

Drapery { eretocihe . e ° ry ry . 
® At w e ° 

. ° ry e e 
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In the following table is entered the total absorbing power 
ontributed by each of these elements. As this is the first 
xample of such calculation, all the elements will be shown, 
Ithough it will then be immediately evident that some are of 
vholly negligible magnitude :— 

Pi, Absorbing Power. 


Leipzig Boston Boston 
- Gewand- Music Hall, Music Hall, 
: haus, old. new, 

Plaster on lath . ° Bee fe 100° 34° 
Plaster on tile . ° . O° O° 46° 
Glass a5 . . > Oo ee I nd re) 6 
Wood § ; eras 47° 38° 
Drapery - : . 18 06 fe) 
Audience . : Sa 667 1,052° Ts1 95° 
Orchestra 3 ° 38° 38° 38° 

Totalea . 810° 1,239" 1,292" 


- Vand a being determined for each of the three halls, the 
uration of the residual sound after standard initial intensity 


an be calculated by the formula 
a T= KV 
nae ee 


r being the duration of the residual sound in seconds. The 
esults are as follows :— ' 


’ LeipzigGewandhaus. +» +» +» + + 2°30 
~ Old Boston Music Hall. ‘ : 2°44 
-__ New Bosfon Music Hall . . . - eee ae 


In other words, the new hall, although having a seating 


apacity for over 1,000 more than the Gewandhaus and nearly’ 


100 more than the old hall, will have a reverberation between 
he two, and nearer that of the Gewandhaus than that of the 
Id hall. 

It is interesting to contrast this with the result that would 
jave been obtained had the plan been followed of reproducing 
m an enlarged scale the Gewandhaus. Assuming perfect 
eproduction of all proportions with like materials, the volume 
vould have been 25,300 cubic metres and the absorbing power 
4370, resulting in the value Z=302. This would have 
liffered from the chosen result by an amount that would have 
yeen strikingly evident. 

_ The new Boston Music Hall is, therefore, not a copy of the 
zewandhaus, but has attained its ends in a very different way. 

_ A few general considerations, not directly connected with 
everberation, may be of interest. The three halls are of 
iearly the same length on the floor, but in the old hall and in 
he Gewandhaus the platform for the orchestra is out in the 
jall, and the galleries extend along both sides of it ; while in 
he new hall the orchestra is not out in the main body 
yf the room, and for this reason is slightly further from 
he rear of the hall; but this is more than compensated 
or in respect to loudness by the orchestra being in a 
ainewhat contracted stage recess, from the side walls of 
thich the reflection is better because they are nearer and 
10t occupied by an audience. Also it may be noted that the 
lew hall is not so high as the old and is not so broad. 

__ Thus is opened up the question of loudness, and this has 
deen solved to a first approximation for the case of sustained 
ones. But as the series of papers now concluded is devoted 
© the question of reverberation, this new problem must be 
‘eserved for a subsequent discussion. 
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_ STONEHAM, NEAR SOUTHAM PTON.* 

TN Domesday it is mentioned that “The bishop holds Stan- 
1 ham, and it is for the clothing of the monks.” There are 
lwo places of more than ordinary interest in the parish from 
he ancient associations, viz. Mansbridge, which was the name 
uso of one of the hundreds of the county, doubtless from the 
neeting-place being at the bridge. This bridge was near the 

‘xtreme limit of the flow of the tidal water, and was situated 
tearer the Swan inn than the present bridge. The line of the 
incient read on both sides of the stream shows where the 
ridge was situated. A chapel is mentioned as existing at 
Mansbridge in the fourteenth century. The other place of 
singular interest was Swatheling, in ancient time an extra- 
varochial place. Swatheling appears in Hampshire history as 
varly as A.D. 932 in a grant of King Athelstan. The name is 
nritten Swathelingford,. and occurs in the boundaries of 
#thelstan’s charter relating to land at North Stoneham. 

The ancient name for this part of South Stoneham was 
yritten Swatheling or Swathelinge in every record I have seen 
tom A D. 932 down to comparatively modern time, The recent 
alteration in the spelling of the name by the introduction of 
iy is quite divergent from the ancient orthography. Swatheling 
was owned by the de Berenger family in the fourteenth century. 


_* A paper read by Mr. Shore at the visit of the Hampshire Field 
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One of these, Ingelram de Berenger, took the side of the Earl 
of Kent in the Civil War of the time of Edward II., and appears 
to have suffered loss with that unfortunate Earl’s failure. In 
the fifth year Edward III., ze. soon after the young king 
assumed the government and got rid of Mortimer, a commis- 
sion was appointed to certify the king touching a petition of 
Ingelram de Berenger, whose goods, &c., had been ordered 
by the king to be restored, some persons having, after 
the Earls cause failed, and he had been executed at 
Winchester, taken away de Berenger’s horses, cut down his 
trees, and carried away his property at Swatheling and 
other places. South Stoneham contained a number of ancient 
tithings, viz. the tithings of Portswood, Pollack (or South Stone- 
ham), Bittern, Allington, Barton, Peverel, Eastleigh and 
Shamblehurst. Of these in Hundred of Waltham were Bittern, 
and Stoneham or Pollack, and in Mansbridge Hundred were 
Allington, Barton Peverel, Eastleigh and Shamblehurst. Those 
in Waltham Hundred belonged to the bishop. The others 
were granted from time to time by the Crown, and appear, in 
the State records. There is an interesting record concerning 
Bittern and South Stoneham in the 12th Edward L., ze. 1383. 
It is a grant recorded in the Patent Rolls to J., Bishop of 
Winchester, that his men of the tithings of his manor of 
Bittern, Falelie, Ore and Stanham, which formerly answered 
with the Hundred of Sweyneston, shall henceforth answer with 
his Hundred of Waltham. It must have been highly incon- 
venient for the bishop’s tenants here to have attended the 
Hundred Court held at Sweyneston, I.W., the bishop’s manor, 
which they certainly had to attend. This grant of the thir- 
teenth century has ever since affected the political topography 
of these manors, which as you may see on the 6-inch Ordnance 
maps are still included in the Hundred of Bishop’s Waltham. 
Of the tithing in this parish the Nomina Villarum_ of 
9 Edward IIL., A.D. 1316, states that Allington was held as one, 
manor by Robert Helyon and William Wodeley, Shamblehurst, 
by the Earl of Oxford (de Vere), Eastleigh by Walter de 
Wintershull, and Barton by Andrew Peverell. In the taxation 
of 1334 these tithings were assessed to pay as follows :— 
Allington, 65s. 3¢.; Townhill, or Shamblehurst, 59s. 8d. ; 
Eastley, 37s. 1od.; Barton, 22s. 

Bishop Wykeham’s register contains some entries relating 
to South Stoneham, 1379-80, February 28, dated Southwark :— 
‘Adam Mathou, priest, instituted to the vicarage of the church 
or chapel of St. Mary, Bishop’s Stoneham, on the resignation 
of Henry Payn; patron, Master Richard Coleshull, rector or 
precentor of St. Mary’s, Southampton. On September 21, 
1380, dated from Highclere, the Bishop instituted William de 
Castieforde, rector of St. Pancras, Winchester, to Bishop’s 
Stoneham ; patron, the precentor of St. Mary’s, Southampton, 
on exchange with Adam Mathou. On October 22, 1386, John 
Yonge, priest, was instituted to the vicarage of Stoneham 
Episcopi on the resignation of Master William Castleford— 
dated from Southwark. On December 31, 1399, dated from 
Waltham, Bishop Wykeham instituted Master Thomas Atte 
Wode, a vicar in the Collegiate Church of Bosenham, to the 
vicarage of South Stoneham on exchange with John Yunge ; 
patron, John Katene, rector or precentor of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton.” 

The State Papers contain many references to Stoneham and 
its tythings, e.g. :—“ Pardon at the supplication of William de 
Beauchamp to Henry Hermyte, of South Stoneham, accommon 
disturber of the peace, highwayman and harbourer of felons, 
who sleeps by day and watches by night.” (March 25, 1383, 
Calendar Patent Rolls.) This Henry Hermyte must have been 
an undesirable parishioner, and may have derived his name of 
“Hermyte” from his habit of retirement during the day. 
There is a curious entry relating to Mansbridge. The road and 
bridge occasionally got out of repair, and the repair of it had to 
be provided for somehow. “In Bishop Wykeham’s time a 
grant of forty days’ indulgence was made for those who sub- 
scribed to repair the highway at Mannesbrigge leading to 
Southampton.” This is dated July 8, 1403. The grange of 
Shambleburst, or Town Hill, had belonged to St. Denys Priory 
in the sixteenth century. At the Dissolution it was granted to 
Sir William Powlett. The State Papers temp. Henry VIII., 
supply us with the information that this grange of Shamble- 
hurst was granted in fee (for 2,091/. Ios. Iod.) to Sir William 
Powlett, and that it had belonged to the suppressed priory of 
St. Denys. The Rev. Roger Turner was vicar of this parish 
about the time of the Restoration, and probably placed the 
Royal Arms, 1660, in the church. Certainly he preached a 
sermon on that event which was published at the time, copies 
of which still exist. é 

Early in the seventeenth century the Clerk family settled at 
South Stoneham. Afterwards the Dummer family, one of 
whom was Envoy to the Court of Hanover, temp. William 
III., and detected a conspiracy against the life of that king. 
The Sloane family was settled at South Stoneham in the middle 
of ‘the 18th century. 1747.—William Sloane, of Chelsea, 
Portsmouth, and South Shoreham, nephew of the great Sir 
Hans Sloane, was Sheriff of Hants. Of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
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daughters, Sarah married George Stanley, of Paultons, near 
Romsey, and the other, Elizabeth, married Lord Cadogan. 
They were joint heiresses of the manor of Chelsea. Sir Hans 
Sloane, 1660-1753, was a physician and scientist, and was the 
author of a number of botanical, medical and other works. 
He was President of the College of Physicians, 1719-35 ; and 
President of the Royal Society 1727-41, succeeding Sir Isaac 
Newton. He purchased the manor of Chelsea in 1712, and 
founded the Botanic Garden for the Society of Apothecaries 
in 1721, Such names as Sloane Street and Square, Cadogan 
Square, Hans Place and Hans Road, in Chelsea, preserve Sir 
Hans Sloane’s memory. It is the daughter of George and 
Sarah Stanley, and the granddaughter of Sir Hans Sloane, who 
is commemorated in the epitaph in Holy Rood ‘Church, 
Southampton, on Miss Stanley. This epitaph was written by 
the eighteenth-century poet, James Thomson, who was a friend 
of the Sloane-Stanley family. The death of this young lady 
touched a chord in the poet’s heart. The lines he composed 
on this sad event are some of his best. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


HE above Society held the last meeting of the session on 

the 31st ult. at the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, 
Dublin, the president, Mr. Geo. Sheridan, in the chair. Mr. 
W. J. M‘Caughey was elected a new member. The reports of 
building construction and design classes were read, the prize 
winners in the latter class being Messrs. H. J. Lyons and Chas, 
Powell. A resolution was adopted expressing satisfaction at 
the well-merited honour of knighthood conferred upon Sir 
Thomas Drew.’ The result of the ballot for officers for the 
ensuing season was as follows :—President, Mr. F. Batchelor, 
F.R.i.B.A. ;\ vice-presidents, Messrs. M. J. Tighe and C. H. 
Ashworth ; committee, Messrs. H. Allberry, G. Sheridan, R. C. 
Orpen, J. Holloway, R.‘M. Butler, T. E. Hudman, H. J. 
Pentland, T. Coleman, L. O’Callaghan; hon. librarian, Mr. 
J. Geoghegan ; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. H. Webb; hon. secre- 
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taries, Messrs. F. G. Hicks, E. W. Bradbury ; hon. auditors, | 


Messrs. W. Beckett, M. J.. Buckley. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the outgoing secretary, Mr. H. Allberry. 

The President read a valedictory address to the members, 
and reviewed the work of the past session. In every branch 
of the Association a record had been established, and the new 
members numbered 18. The total membership stood at 125. 
He strongly advised architectural students to obtain technical 
instruction whenever possible. When the new Dublin 
Technical Schools, Kevin Street, were opened there would be 
excellent opportunities of gaining such knowledge. 

A vote of thanks to the outgoing President closed the pro- 
ceedings. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


6 fica trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have received 

from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., the portrait of the late Duke 
of Argyll, painted by Mr. Watts in 1860, which ‘the. trustees 
have accepted as part of Mr. Watts’s original munificent gift to 
the nation. 

The trustees have also accepted as gifts from the Earl of 
Northbrook the following two small portraits :— 

Sir Francis Baring, founder of the great London house of 
Baring Brothers ; painted on enamel by C. Muss after a painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Francis Thornhill Baring, Baron Northbrook, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; a sketch in oils by Sir George Hayter. 

They have also accepted a small portrait in oils of 
George P. R. James, the novelist ; painted and presented by 
Mr. Stephen Pearce. 

The following portraits have also been recently acquired by 
purchase :— 

John Abernethy, M.D., F.R.S., the well-known surgeon; 
drawn by G. Dance, R.A. 

Mary Robinson, better known as “ Perdita,” actress and 
authoress : drawn by G. Dance, RA. 

James Ley, first Earl of Marlborough, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and in 1624 Lord High Treasurer ; painter un- 
certain. 

Sir Harry George Wakelyn Smith, G.C.B., Governor of 
Cape Colony and victor of Aliwal; cast from a bust by G. G. 
Adams. 

Valentine Green, the eminent mezzotint engraver ; painted 
by Lemuel F. Abbott. 

_ Sir James Thornhill, painter; painted as a young man by 
himself. 

Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of Prince James Edward 
Stuart ; painted probably by Trevisani, and purchased from a 


pte presented by the committee of the Stuart Exhibition in 
1889. 


THE EARLIEST REPRESENTATIVE AR?™ 
as carvings on bone and horn which were found in t 
caves of Le Moustier, Les Eyzies, &c., in the valley o 
Veziéres en Dordogne, are so remarkable that, in the abser 
of other witnesses of antiquity, we should have been constrain 
to attribute them to a much more recent period, — 
geologists pretend to have found in the bones in th 
certain markings bearing signs of the hand of man, bu 
are so doubtful that no argument could be drawn from 
Here, however, it is quite otherwise. In the cave 
Madeleine was found a cylindrical piece of reindeer 
bearing the well-executed carving of two fish, one at eac 
Another piece of the same material bears the represente 
of an eel or snake, with two horses heads and a human 
A still more interesting piece of art is a group of reind 
which a male animal is exhibited in the act of overthrowing 
or three others. There is so much spirit in the design, son 
skill and proportion in the outline, that we can hardly be 
the source from which it comes, and are forced into the 
clusion that the engraver of this group not only knew y 
what a reindeer was, but even was no novice in the ar 
representing that animal. A curious feature is here 
noticed. The feet of the animals that are standing er 
not drawn, but in one which is represented as lying on its | 
with its heels in the air, the hoofs are perfectly and acc 
finished, as though, remarks M. Franks, this early arti 
thought it would be less faithful to nature were he to 
the feet, which were usually buried in the snow or h 
except only in the case in which the hoofs were raised 
air. This interesting piece of work is on a portion of a1 
deer horn. We will mention one more: it is'a’ sketch 
mammoth, drawn with a good idea of the animal. upon a 
of the tusk of the same beast. It seems to us evident tha 
primitive artist whose work has been thus wonderfully pre 6 
to us had himself seen the living animal, and we know not 
we could resist the testimony, even though it stood alone ; 
grouped with so much other evidence from other cave 
from the drift we consider it all but conclusively prove 
these huge beasts were still inhabitants of the fore 


western Europe when man appeared upon the scene. _ 


GENERAL. ane 
A Decree was passed on Tuesday by Congregatioi 
Oxford to provide the funds for certain additions to 
buildings of the Ashmolean Museum and University Galle 
rendered necessary by the large additions to the Ashmo 
collections under Dr. Fortnum’s will. The cost of the 
extension is estimated at 1,500/., towards which Braser 
College have offered a contribution of Sco), 
The Late Mr. John Bolton, of Blackburn, registrar 0 
County Court, has left 1,000/. towards the addition of a to 
or spite to St. James’s Church in thattown,. 
The Memorial to Sir George Grey is to take the 
a bust, by E. Onslow Ford, R.A., to be placed in t 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a portrait, by Mr. von Herk 
to be hung in the National Portrait-Gallery, ©. 
The Parish Church of Yatton has obtained — 
notoriety from its truncated spire than. from © the 
character of its architecture. The tower is now. found ‘ 
a dangerous condition, and will have to be taken do 
rebuilt. sae Ws Ks 
The Candidates for the membership of the Acadé 
Beaux-Arts, in succession to the late M. Falguiére, a YY 
Allar, Coutan, Hugues, Injalbert, Peynot, Puech, de 
Marceaux and Tony Noél. ape 
The Tower of Kirkby Stephen parish church w. 
demolished by lightning during the storm on Monday. 
M. Bracquemond has been awarded the médaille Vho 
for etching at the Paris Exhibition. M. Achille Jacqu 
obtained one for engraving. . - Saeed 
The Corporation of Aberdeen will be the 
recipients of a valuable collection of pictures bequea 
Mrs. Macdonald, of Kepplestone. The gift include 
original portraits of eminent artists. 


A Roman Fort at Bush Hill Park, Middlesex, is 
point of being swept away by the .builder. This fin 
preserved piece of work covered 690 square yards, 
oblong in shape. It was 120.yards.long and 50 yards 
The ditch was about 20 feet deep. Situated 10 miles 
London, the fortification was double-sided to command 
street—the great northern road to York, which lies a qu 
of a mile due west. watts ns. 

St. John’s Church, Kirkby Woodhouse, has bee 
thoroughly renovated, the roof examined and repaired, the 
interior decorated, a new cloth for the holy table obtained anc 
the building has now been reopened for public service. _ 


©bhe Avehitert, dune 151900. 
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HENRY VII. CHAPEL AND Tomes. 
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THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN’S SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE Porcu. 
T. W. CUTLER, Architect. 
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ae THE WEEK. 


In the limited competition for the new Sessions House, 
‘Old Bailey, Mr. E. W. Mountrorp has been successful. 
The assessor, Professor AITCHISON, R.A., considered the 
plans as excellent, the facade simple, dignified, effective, 
‘and the staircase and halls as striking. The design was 
No, 4. The other competitors were Messrs. BAGGALLAY, 
BELCHER, BRYDON, FLORENCE and Hare. 
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_ Berore the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
‘on Copyright, Mr. T. E. ScrutToN, barrister on behalf of 
the Royal Academy, made certain suggestions for the 
‘amendment of the Copyright (Artistic) Bill. He first 
‘referred to.clause 5, which deals with the relative rights of 
the copyright owner and the possessory owner in original 
‘paintings and drawings. The clause provides that the 
‘owner of the copyright in an artistic work who is not the 
‘owner of the work itself shall not exercise any privileges 
conferred by that right without the consent of the owner of 
the work itself. It was suggested that this provision should 
be confined to portraits, and that a proviso should be added 
at the end of the clause to the effect that, where the owner 


of the copyright has, with the consent of the owner.of the | 


work, reproduced the work, and the work afterwards 
becomes the property of another person who does not con- 
sent to reproduction, nothing in the section shall prejudice 
any rights or interests arising from the reproduction which 
‘are subsisting at the time consent is first refused. The 


witness next suggested the insertion of a new clause pro- | 


‘viding that, whenever a painting has been sold and the 
‘copyright in it remains in the painter, he shall not, without 
the consent in writing of the owner of the painting, be 
entitled by virtue of the copyright to make or cause to be 
made a replica; and if before selling the painting the 
painter has made or caused to be made a replica and after- 
wards sells the one, he shall not without the consent of the 
‘purchaser be entitled to sell, exhibit or part with the 
property in the other. For the purposes of this clause it 
‘was suggested that “replica” should mean a repetition of a 
painting by the painter himself or one caused by him to be 
executed in the same material, and of or so nearly of the 
same size as to render doubtful the identity of the original 
work. 
Ir is to be hoped there will be no contest between the 
‘Government and the Trustees of the British Museum over 
the gold ornaments which were recently found in the 
north of Ireland and are now in the Museum. They cost 
the Trustees about 600/, By the law relating to treasure 
‘trove the jewellery belongs to the Crown, but as the official 
ents in Ireland are the constabulary, a body disliked by 
the people who usually find valuable objects, there is 
always a risk of examples of ancient goldsmith’s work find- 
‘ing their way into private collections or foreign museums. 
‘The action of the Trustees saved the country from a loss 
nd also aided many archeologists to be able to study a 
‘class of art which was inadequately represented in the 
‘Museum. The law officers consider the Trustees acted 
illegally, although they have the authority of other lawyers for 
Maintaining that they acted within their rights. A case of the 
kind should not be considered solely by the aid of a slovenly- 
‘drawn Act of Parliament nor as a squabble between the 
Officials of two museums. It would be more worthy of the 
‘Government to endeavour to look at it as it affects archzeo- 
logical science, and especially to consider it as having an 
‘international importance. The place where foreign archzo- 
pee expect to see British work in all its varieties is 
‘unquestionably in the British Museum. Examples which 
have been found in Scotland and in Ireland are sure to be 
studied by a larger number of enthusiasts in Bloomsbury 
than they could be at either Edinburgh or Dublin. The 
foreign students are able to look upon objects of the kind 
from more points of view than is possible with the majority 
Of the students of this country. If votes on the subject 
sould be taken in the principal cities of the Continent no 


doubt can be entertained that the majority would be in 
favour of allowing the treasure trove to remain where it is. 


THE succession to the seat in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts occupied so worthily by the late M. FALGUIERE, the 
sculptor, was vigorously contested on Saturday last. ‘The 
candidates were MM. ALLAR, CouTan, HuGuEs, INJAL- 
BERT, PEYNOT, PUECH, SAINT-MarcEAux and Tony NoéEt. 
Some of them have gained renown. M. Saint-MarcEaux 
is not entirely dependent on sculpture, but few amateurs 
have produced such remarkable works as the Génie 
gardant le secret de la Tombe, the Arlequin or the /mage 
de nos Destinées.. M. PuecH is the sculptor of Za Muse 
ad’ André Chénier and La Sirene in the Luxembourg. 
M. INJALBERT is a great realist, and consequently his 
figures of workpeople are admirable. But after no less 
than eight attempts M. Couran gained the coveted seat. 
He secured in the last ballot nineteen votes. M. Denys 
PuEcH came next with eighteen, and M. ALLAR found two 
supporters. The whole of the members of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts took part in the election. 


THE position of sub-contractors under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act came again before the Court of Appeal 
on Saturday. The man who was killed was employed at 
Sheffield by Mr. Moore, a master joiner, who had taken a 
sub-contract under Messrs. MaLTHouSE & Warp, builders, 
who were erecting eleven houses on their own land. ‘They 
set up the scaffolding from which the victim fell. The 


| action was taken against Messrs. MALTHOUSE & WarD as 


| well as against Mr. Moore. 


The Judge of the Sheffield 
County Court decided that the latter was an undertaker 
under the Act, and that the deceased man was his servant. 
Messrs. MaLTHOUSE & WaRD were said to be building 
owners. A sum of 260/7. was awarded as compensation. 
Mr. Moore appealed. Their Lordships decided that the case 
turned on a question of fact which the County Court judge 
was capable of determining, and as he had decided that a 
substantial part of the construction was undertaken by Mr. 
Moore, he must be considered as an undertaker. The 
case was therefore dismissed. Lord Justice VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMs said he had some doubts about the position of 
the building owners, as they had constructed the scaffold- 
ing for the use of the joiners, as well as for the men 
employed in the bricklaying, which was their own work. 
But his Lordship added that he was not prepared to say 
that fact made Messrs. MattHousE & WarD undertakers 
for the whole work of building the houses. ‘The case 
suggests a further proof of a deficiency in the Act. If 
the scaffolding was the cause of the accident, then anyone 
who. constructed it should be held responsible for the 
consequences. 


Next week crowds will no doubt be amazed when they 
look upon the treasures with which the late Sir RICHARD 
WaLLace and Lady WaLLacE have endowed the nation. 
The value of the collection is not announced, but when it 
is said that for a series of early swords with other arms and 
armour Sir RICHARD gave 73,000/, the outlay on the other 
examples of art must seem to go beyond ordinary cal- 
culations. Those who remember the exhibition of the 
collection in the Bethnal Green Museum from 1872 to 
1875 will be surprised at the difference of the objects under 
their new conditions. In reconstructing the building the 
ordinary type of a public museum has been avoided, for it 
is still suggestive of a grand London mansion. ‘The 
rooms, however, communicate on each floor. The stables 
have been removed and the site utilised for galleries to 
contain the armour and sculpture on the ground floor, and 
for admirable picture galleries lighted from above on the 
first floor. A more enjoyable treasure house does not exist 
in London or abroad. The sculpture hall is enriched by 
mosaic flooring and tiling of exceptional excellence, which 
are to be credited to Messrs. Minton & Co. The style is 
Persian, which is treated with appreciation of its beauty. 
Having so many delightful works of art to engage attention, 
the visitor is not unlikely to overlook the efforts which were 
made to provide a suitable framing for the collections, and 
on that account we have endeavoured to bespeak notice 
for some of the features of the reconstruction of Hertford 
House. 


SYMBOLIC BUILDINGS. , 

HEN modern buildings are proposed utility appears 
\) \ to be the first consideiation. They have a definite 
purpose to serve, and beyond that little attention is given 
to other objects. It cannot be denied, however, that 
some buildings lately erected in common with many of 
an earlier time become expressive of qualities in those who 
temporarily or permanently inhabit them. JIn_ several 
churches, for instance, the position of the seats suggests 
the degree of wealth of the occupants. In America they 
are often set up by auction, and the prices given exceed 
those in opera houses. At least one attempt was also made 
in churches to go back to the arrangements of a primitive 
age and to have an outer hall for those who were supposed 
to be unworthy to enter the main building. But it was not 
a success. Churchgoers wiil not tolerate that they should 
be placed in positions according to their virtues and know- 
Jedge, although they may be indifferent about affording 
testimony of their poverty by taking back seats. In the 
same way theatres are also suggestive of degrees of wealth, 
and it would be considered almost an impertinence if a poor 
man were to invest his savings in hiring a seat for a night 
where he would enjoy the luxury of having millionaires for 
neighbours. Money in our time is supposed to be the 
supreme good, and almost unintentionally people who 
do not believe in symbolism. in their public dwellings or 
even in their residences are compelled to bear testimony to 

the influence of wealth. 

In the old days, when symbolism was more generally 
accepted as a necessity, it is not surprising that so many 
buildings were symbolic to a degree which we cannot now 
fully comprehend. Greek houses, although they were not 
supposed to be kept back from the roadway in towns, 
generally suggested, we are told, by some inscription or 
symbol before the door was reached that the visitor was 
welcome or that he was expected to bring good fortune. 
If there happened to be a court an altar was placed in it, 
or some other emblem. That would be the arrangement 
in the historic period, but the comparatively primitive idea 
of the expressiveness of certain parts of a house is sug- 
gested by what is said about the palace of ALcinous in 
the Odyssey. His daughter Nausicaa tells. UxyssxEs 
that he is boldly to pass on until he sees her mother 
spinning beside the fire with all her maids in order behind, 
and that he is to clasp the woman’s knees and beg the 
favour of her aid to enable him to return to his 
own land. ULyssrEs carries out the instructions exactly, 
and then, according to custom, seats himself among the 
ashes, whereupon one of the chiefs says to ALcinous that 
it is not honourable to have a stranger in so humble a 
position. The stranger is therefore raised from the ground 
and one of the sons of ALcrnous resigns his. seat to him. 
Later on when the time for sleep arrives a couch is prepared 
by the mistress of the house for the stranger under an 
outer portico. Hospitality is displayed, but etiquette is 
mot departed from. There were rules and regulations 
which everybody observed, and a Greek knew exactly when 
he came to a house where he was to stand or eat or sleep. 
His relation to the owner was to be suggested by his atti- 
tude. It is therefore recorded that when ULysseEs returned 
to his own house, which at the time seemed to have been a 
place of public entertainment, he did not pass the threshold, 
but placed himself outside until he was invited to enter in 
order to receive food, after which he returned to where he 
originally stood. 

We can only know Greek palaces from the general 
descriptions given by poets, who were aware that over- 
precision in furnishing details would be fatal to their art. 
But annalists and other scribes of a later time did not con- 
sider themselves as subjected to any law which imposed 
reticence. With the Greeks, not only half but’ even a 
fraction was considered more effective than a whole in 
literature. But with the Celts detail was exaggerated, and 
in consequence their descriptions are generally most. tire- 
some to modern readers. But an account which is given 
of the palace of one of the Milesian kings supplies a series 
of numbers which could have no other meaning except one 
that was symbolic. The palace belonged to Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, and had been used by his predecessors 
from the time of NIALt of the High Towers. — It was built, 
we are told, on the sacred number three, for the king had 
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vowed to construct three towers, and respect for that and 
other mystic numbers inspired the arrangements, During — 
the reign of LaocarrE the palace contained fifty apartments, © 
with fifty men in each, and fifty chambers for the guards, — 
holding twenty men in each. Its height was thirty cubits. The a 
diameter of the surrounding court was seven casts of a lance. | 
The circumference of the palace was equal to the diameter e 
of the court. It had seven entries. In the hall were 
150 ordinary cups, fifty drinking horns curiously inlaid with 
gold, and fifty engraved goblets for the use of nobles. 
Each torch-holder was five cubits. Among the attendants on 
the king were seven astrologers, seven. historians, o 

Druid, one jester, and one harper. Only one chariot was 
permitted to remain at a time in the court. When Corma 
reigned the palace was much enlarged. The diameter o 
the court was increased to seventeen casts of a lance. There 


seven kitchens,. and : 
and for the feet. How much was true and how much was 
fanciful in the description can never be known, but the 
care that was taken in supplying particulars is enough to. 
prove that at one time the planning of a palace was deter-— 
mined by laws to which we are now indifferent. Certain — 
numbers were supposed to be endowed with special proper- 
ties, and the adoption of them was believed to be sufficien 
to bring favour on the building. a tee 
A similar spirit would appear to be exemplified in the — 
Welsh palaces, According to one law the place nearest 
the fire was to be reserved for the king, Near him hi 
torch-bearer was placed. Then came the guest, the 
stranger, the heir-presumptive and the falconer, the prece 
dency testifying to the real or imaginary value of the 
personages. The chaplain also had his place, and nea 
him were the justice and the royal bard. The steward was 
stationed near the door. On special occasions the bard 
occupied a post of honour. He was so much respected 
that anyone who insulted him was heavily fined, but should 
he be murdered it was necessary to pay a mulct of 126 — 
cows. These and similar instructions suggest the connec- — 
tion which existed between position in a building and — 
etiquette, and it was the builder’s business to make 
arrangements accordingly. If, as is not unlikely, the 
Welsh halls or palaces were constructed of wattles, reeds, — 
and turf, the love of ceremony appears the more remarkable. 
The desire to be symbolic was so general it has been 
utilised to explain forms which probably were originated — 
without any desire to suggest a latent meaning, Caryatides — 
do not usually appear as if they were figures undergoing © 


punishment, for they support masonry with as much 
ease as the Athenian girls in the frieze of the Pan-Athena 
Procession carry baskets or textiles. We may therefore — 
conclude they were invented by an artist, although popul: 
belief will always accept them as the captive women 
were taken at Caryz. The Atlantes and Telemones may — 
have had as simple an origin, although they are considered’ 
to express a myth. In the interesting paper by Mr. Yos1 
the American architect, which we published last wee 
there is an indication of a new source of symbolis1 
for as he implies that the triangular roof, the fluted colu 
and other features were derived from the palace and temp: 
erected by SoLomon, it is open to conjecture that in the 
we have symbols of which the Greeks and the peoples who 
followed them were not aware. ‘‘ That harmony of freedom 
and hope which is manifested in the forms and motive 
subsequent art,” or in other words, Roman and Modern ; 
is credited by Mr. Yost to Hebrew inspiration. But the 
triangle must have been used at.a very remote period in 
Greece, for the space above the Gate of the Lions at 
Mycenz, and which. was prepared for the reception of 
sculptured lions, is supposed to assume that form, and th 
old archzeologists imagined it must have had some ye 
profound signification. | Sigel 
The symbolism of:Gothic churches has been, it~ 
declared, carried to an extent which went beyond all classe 


oreo ; 
of buildings at an earlier time. From what has been 
asserted by some authorities it would be reasonable to 


"’ 


- detail the gratification of the eyes of a spectator was of no 
account, and that everything was produced to point a 
- moral, or to recall some circumstance in sacred or ecclesi- 
‘astical history. There is no reason why analogies could 
not be discovered between the work of masons and ethics 
as between ethics and the natural objects around us. 
Some men appear to have a genius for fancying relations 
of that kind. But it is very doubtful whether the architects 
_ who designed the churches, or the masons who carried out 
the designs, cared to express thoughts which could be 
better done by means of speech, or by writing, and later by 
' printing. As in poetry, the artists came first and the com- 
-mentators followed. 

~ No doubt buildings continue to be eloquent, and often 
suggest very clearly the character of those by whom they 
were erected. But an ostentatious house may have a 
"modest person for owner, and wice versd. It would be 
unsafe to say that the house is always an indication of 
character. In London, or any large town, it is no less 
- fallacious to interpret the buildings of a past time bya 
‘theory of conduct. As to public buildings the difficulty of 
applying a rule to them is indicated when it is found that 
_ only two in London are, by some authorities, supposed to 
display their purpose; one being the Great Northern 


Terminus at. King’s Cross, and the other the prison of 
_ Newgate, which is about to be demolished. 
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SURREY.* 

HENEVER the history of a county is mentioned 
the question arises, How did such a division 
originate? At the present time, when we find cities and 
towns are endeavouring to widen their boundaries and to 
convert land that is suburban into urban, it is not irrational 
_ to suppose that in an early time the extent of a county was 
_ determined arbitrarily. It was and is still believed by 
_many that the division of England into shires or counties 
was one of the great deeds of King ALFRED, but in several 
cases there can be no doubt that the existing county 
_ boundaries corresponded with those of Saxon states. Other 
_ shires were subdivisions of the states, and some could be 
“mentioned which have absorbed smaller shires. In the Act 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of DurHAM, which 
was passed as late as 1837, we have mention of Craikshire, 
AIslandshire, Norhamshire, Bedlingtonshire and Allurton- 
shire. The county of Surrey has some peculiarities which 
are interesting and help to explain the character of its 
history. Mr. MALDEN says of it :— 


From its situation and its name we can see at a glance 
_ how Surrey differs in its origin from many other counties. It 
is not a district naturally marked off as the home of a people 
_ or tribe such as Sussex, which lay between the forest and the 
sea, with woods and marshes defining the limits of its coast- 
line in the west and east. It is not like Cumberland, or like 
_ Cornwall, the last relic of a Welsh kingdom, nor like 
_ Northumberland, nor like Chester, frontier districts of peculiar 
history. It neither preserves the primitive name of a district, 
like Kent, nor the name of early English peoples, like the North- 
_ folk, the South-folk, or the East Saxon. Neither is it one of the 
_ shires named after a fortress capital, like the shires which 
fillup the middle of England, counties which were probably 


Saxon rulers who had conquered the Danes. The early versions 
of its name—Sothereye, in Robert of Gloucester, Sudrige or 
_ Sudrege, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—point to the meaning of 
the Sothern kingdom or realm, from the Anglo-Saxon rzce,aking- 
_ dom, the termination of the word “bishopric.” The same origin 
is borne out by the derivatives Suthregienses, used for the men 
_ of Surrey by Florence of Worcester, or Sudrigenses, used by 

Henry of Huntingdon, who calls the county Sudreia. Camden, 
poy wrongly, derives the name from that primitive word 
ora river = yea, which occurs in several English rivers and in 
the Church of St. Mary Ove7e at the foot of London Bridge, and 
ie explains it as “the Land South of the River.” Even were 

vamden right, the conclusion would be the same that we come 
_to from the same derivation, that the district was named by 
people who lived north of the Thames. The Mercians had 


* Popular County Histories: A History 


oe of Surrey. By Henry 
4 Hiot Malden, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. $4 
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~ conclude that from the planning to the smallest ornamental | 


_ deliberately created as administrative districts by the West } 
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some reason for distinguishing the country directly south and 
south-west of London from the country also under their rule in 
Kent and also from other West Saxon lands. Surrey as named 
is an appendage to something greater to the north of it. 


Surrey must-now be considered as almost indispensable 
to London in supplying advantageous sites for residences 
for men who are there engaged. But when London was 
not a great city it is doubtful whether the county was 
thickly inhabited. It was not a great agricultural region. 
In the days of ELIZABETH it was said to be “the barrenest 
in England,” and at the present time, with all the improve- 
ments which have been introduced into cultivation, we 
suppose no product pays so well as hops, which have to be 
confined to limited areas. Much of the picturesque country 
which is so delightful to visitors and so enjoyable to resi- 
dents has little value in the eyes of a farmer. A large area 
of the Weald was a forest; in fact, many circumstances com- 
bined to make the greater part of Surrey ill adapted for the: 
habitation of those who were compelled to depend for sub- 
sistence on the product of the soil. The scarcity of pre- 
historic implements is encugh to suggest that at a very early 
time its shortcomings were known. 

Surrey and the adjoining country was supposed in 
Casar’s time to be occupied by some of the Gallic Belgze.. 
But although the great Roman must: have passed through 
Surrey in order to cross the Thames, and may have 
constructed Roman camps on his way, he does not give 
any precise information about the county or the tribes that 
inhabited it. Manwnine, the historian of Surrey, believes 
that the Regni of Surrey and Sussex correspond. with the 
Segontiaci of Casar. The county would appear to be 
included in the Britannia Prima. Under Roman control 
attention would be sure to be given to the construction of 
roads, but the lines of those in Surrey are now difficult to 
discern unless in parts. In no county occupied by the 
Romans is there more difficulty in tracing evidence of their’ 
sojourn. According to Mr. Ma.pen, “‘We may picture 
Roman Surrey to ourselves as a pleasant, rural country,. 
ungarrisoned and secure from enemies during the greater 
part of the Imperial rule. The legions were quartered far 
away in the North and the West. Neither was Surrey a 
great centre of trade or population. The towns must have 
been few and small.” The most remarkable relic met with 
was a brass statuette of A’scuLapius which was turned up 
on Walton Heath between Reigate and Epsom. At 
Abinger was a small Roman villa, which has interest in 
the history of science, for ‘tit was here that the late 
CHARLES DARWIN scientifically observed, and_ recorded,. 
the ravages of the earth-worms upon the exposed and once~ 
admired tesserze of the atrium” 

During the long period of six centuries after the Romar 
departure—the true Dark Ages of England—Surrey was 
never allowed to have an independent existence. At one 
time it formed part of the kingdom of Wessex ; at another 
time of Mercia. A great battle was fought at Wibbandune, 
which may be the present Wimbledon; but the most 
memorable contest was at Ockley, where the Danes were 
defeated. HENRY or Huntincpon describes, it as. 
‘warriors charging together as thick as ears of corn, and 
rivers of blood rolling away the heads and limbs of the: 
slain.” At Guildford, ALFRED, the son of ETHELRED ILI.,. 
was seized in 1036. His eyes were put out, and 600 of his 
Norman followers were massacred. The manor of 
Godalming was left by ALFRED THE GREAT to his. 
nephew ETrHELWARD. In Kingston several Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned. But it is hard to impart interest to a. 
period in which the arts of peace were of little account. 

After the Conquest several of WILLIAM’s followers were - 
able to obtain important estates in the county, Lar. 
DE WARENNE, WILLIAM’s son-in-law, was especially fortunate, 
and he became Earl of Surrey, a title which now belongs 
by courtesy to the eldest son of the Duke of Norro.k. 
As regards the greater number of the inhabitants under the 
new governors, Mr. MALDEN says:—“‘ A yery limited number 
were directly affected, and that the v//anz, and those below 
them, were really worse off under their new lords than 
under the old is not certain. ‘That they were better off in. 
some ways under the new government is almost certain. 
The peace of the country was better kept, on the whole,. 
and foreign invasion was successfully rebutted by the 
victorious invaders. Domestic order and security might 


well outweigh trifling changes in what was a depressed 
social position.” 

One of the consequences of the new condition of 
affairs in England was the erection of castles. Surrey does 
not appear to have possessed very many. The most im- 
portant among them, if judged by the existing remains, was 
that of Guildford, which was a royal residence. There are 
some records of works that were undertaken at it in the 
thirteenth century. A nursery was erected for Prince 
Epwarp with bars at the windows to prevent his falling 
out. In the Queen’s chamber a new window was to be 
constructed as high as was practicable with two marble 
pillars with wooden lining and glass windows, part of which 
was to be made to open and shut. The window in the 
King’s chamber was to be barred with iron. His seat at 
the hall was to be ornamented with the carving of beasts, 
and on the opposite wall the story of Dives and Lazarus 
was to be painted. Farnham Castle was supposed to have 
been erected by HENRY DE Btors, Bishop of Winchester, 
brother of King StepHeN. In ‘Surrey the necessity 


for feudal castles was less pressing than _ else- 
where, and we are told that ‘‘licence to embattle 
was a concession to dignity rather than necessity.” 


The churches seem to have been more numerous 
than castles. Sixty-four are mentioned in Domesday, 
of which sixty-one survive, “not the actual buildings, 
but buildings on the site of the former, or representing 
them, serving the needs of the same places, and in 
most cases almost certainly endowed with revenues to which 
their titles date, as the title relied upon by the Earl DE 
WARENNE ‘a tempore de quo non _ exstat memoria.’” 
Among the abbeys were the Cluniac, Bermondsey; the 
Benedictine, Chertsey; the Augustinian, Merton ; and the 
Cistercian, Waverley. The last was the most important 
house of the order in England, an order which was founded 
by an Englishman, StepHeN Harpinc. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries Waverley must have fallen from its high 
estate, for the value of the property was only 1972. 135. 103d. 
The buildings were not respected, for we are told that “the 
prosaic eighteenth century used the abbey as a quarry of 
ready prepared hewn stone, and stripped the walls of the 
whole of the ashlar blocks, leaving only the core of rubble 
to mould rap'dly away.” There are some remains of 
Waverley, but of the great alien priory at Bermondsey the 
site is suggested mainly by the names of the roads— Grange 
Walk, Abbey Road, Bermondsey Square. The hospital of 
St. THOMAS owes its origin to the Prior of Bermondsey in 
1213. The ruins of Newark, near Guildford, suggest the 
importance of that abbey. : es 
The beauty of Surrey landscapes was long ago appre- 
ciated. Sheen, in Surrey, was selected as a residence by 
several monarchs. A new palace was erected by HENRY 
VII. which he called Richmond. In 1649 it was deseribed 
as a ‘“‘freestone building, three storeys high, with fourteen 


turrets covered with lead—a very graceful ornament to the | 


whole house, and perspicuous to the country round about.” 


But in the sixteenth century Nonsuch, near Ewell, which. 


was erected by Henry VIII., was considered to be a more 
remarkable building. Its character is now only to be 
inferred from engravings and descriptions, for. the practical 
Lady CasTLEMAINE, when she obtained it as a present from 
CuAR Es II., demolished the fantastic palace and converted 
the site and the grounds into farms. It must be allowed, 
however, that Surrey has not done as much for the display 
of architectural art as its position would make desirable. 

_’ Surrey could never be said to possess any staple 
industry. The rivers were utilised for calico printing, 
dyeing, bleaching ; pottery has been for many years. pro- 
duced in Lambeth and Battersea, tapestry was for a short 
time woven at Mortlake, and foreign stocking-weavers 
settled in Godalming. But happily for those who occupy 
costly residences Surrey cannot be easily converted into a 
manufacturing district. Probably the most interesting of 
its industries was the manufacture of iron. It was not as 
productive as Sussex, but more iron could have been 
turned out if it were not for local opposition and legislative 
meddling. In 1553 there were works at Newdigate, and 
soon afterwards complaints were raised by the natives 
about the scarcity and costliness of wood for firing owing 
to the demand for it at the ironworks. There was likewise 
Opposition to glass-making. It was decreed in ELizABETH’S 
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time that the conversion of timber into charcoal fo 
smelting, and the erection of ironworks should be pro 
hibited within twenty-two miles of London. Other measures — 
were likewise taken to impede the industry, but the dis- — 
covery that coal could be employed on more economical — 
terms in smelting was more efficacious than Par! its 
councils in overcoming the southern iron tra 
creating a ‘rival in the Midlands. °° °-" Pas 

It is one of the advantages of the series to which ] 
MALDEN’s volume belongs that each writer can folloy 
plan of his own. The “ History of Surrey” is, theref 
unlike most of those which preceded it. The cot 
does not lend itself to the historian who wishes to sta: 
for all the researches of explorers have not hitherto received - 
much reward. That a region so comparatively peaceful — 
could exist near London is remarkable. But on th 
account Surrey is not without interest, and Mr. MaLpE 
to be praised for representing the past without departing — 
from the truth or giving too much liberty to his imagination. © 


\ 


HENRY VIIl’S CHAPEL: VAULTING. — 
ob O a poetic visitor the roof of the chapel of Henry VII. in 

Westminster Abbey may appear a miraculous creation 
with its “ten thousand cells where light and shade repose.” — 
Washington Irving represents a general opinion when he says 
(and he deserves to be quoted because he was not brought u 
amidst Gothic buildings and may be therefore considered ; 
impartial) :— Stone seems, by the cunning labour of the chis 
to have been robbed of its weight and density, suspended a 
as if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved with the wonde 
minuteness and airy security of a cobweb.” But the magi 
the roof is the same as that which is exhibited in count 
American structures in steel which carry immense we 
across rivers and valleys. It is the result of calculation an 
applying means to an end. The tendency of the stones to fi 
is counteracted by another mechanic force, and the consequenc 
is the stability which has lasted above 400 years. The external 
surface which is visible from the floor of the chapel is less i 
teresting although more beautiful than the arrangement of the 


stones, which is concealed. An excellent description of 
construction is to be found in the late Professor Willis’s e 
on Medieval Vaulting, and which runs as follows:— _—_. 

In this example the surfaces of operation are entirely chip 


: P 
away and the upper surface of the vault reduced to nacelle 
with the lower; but in one or two piaces these surfaces rem 


Pc, - 

Bappatently forgotten, and traces of them are seen in many 
others, so that they certainly were employed there. 

: The mechanical structure of this vault is different from that 
_ of the other great fan vaults, for a great arch is thrown across 
_between each severy, and each principal fan springs from one 
_ of the voussoirs of this arch at a considerable distance from the 
_ wall. Thus each fan, instead of including, as in the usual 
_ method, half the solid of revolution, contains the entire solid, at 
_ least at the lower part. These fans are, however, met by others, 
_which spring from the wall in the usual manner. The same 
_ principle of construction had been adopted in the vault of 
_ the Divinity School at Oxford, said to have been finished about 
1480. This is the earliest instance which remains at present, 
for Henry VII.’s Chapel was founded in 1502. The vault of 
the choir of Christ’s Church, Oxford, by Wolsey, about 1528, 
is also upon a similar principle. 

A BC Disa plan of half a severy of the vault (see page 396). 
The upper half of the plan shows its lower surface with the ribs 
and panels, and the lower half of the plan shows the upper 
surface of the vault and the joints. A vertical section is shown 
through a Jine c d close to the face of the great arch. 

: The great arch F E G springs from the walls at F, the joints 


or 
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wall. This vault meets the neighbouring ones along the lines 
PN and NR. 

‘The rib and panel method is wholly abandoned in this vault, 
which is entirely constructed of jointed masonry, as shown in 
the plan. This is disposed in concentric rings round the centre 
of each fan, and the radiating joints are placed so as to break 
joint with each other, that is, so that the joints of one course fall 
opposite to the solids of the next course throughout. All the joints 
are arranged in relation to the pattern, sometimes running along 
the middle of the ribs so as to split them. At vw and x the 
voussoirs of the great arch are made to carry the neighbouring 
portion of the panels. As before mentioned, the upper surface 
of this vault is worked into parallelism with the lower. This gives 
to the upper surface a very striking and bold effect, by displaying 
most plainly the entire mechanical construction. Its appear- 
ance is shown by an isometrical drawing of the vault, 
which also represents it as having some portions dissected 
away, to show better its relation to the great arch below. The 
vault is very thin. The panels vary in thickness from 3 to 
4 inches, and the principal ribs project 8 inches from the 
panels. ‘The great arch rises 7 inches above the upper surface 
of the vault, and is 12 inches wide. 


below F being horizontal in the usual. manner, and the portion [| 

F g lies below the vault, and is visible from below. A branch 
arch at. H again connects it with the walls, and the space 
between the latter and these arches is also filled up with 
_ tracery, all which serves to stiffen the free portion of the arch, 
_and prevent it from giving way by curving inwards between F 
and g. At g thearch pierces the surface of the vault, and the 
upper portion of it, E G, lies above that surface, its position only 
being marked on the lower surface by a continuation of the 
_ hanging tracery or flowers which decorate the portion F g. 

_._. The voussoir FE, which also carries the pendant 4, is a very 
Jarge stone, connected by the joints e fand g with the rest of 
the structure. fand gare the arch joints, by which it is united 
tothe great arch; but there is also a conical surface or bed 
extending from ¢ to f, and shown on the plan at /, from 
which the masonry of the principal fan or conoidal vault 
_ radiates upwards and outwards in all directions, until it meets 
the neighbouring fans along the lines DM,MNandNP. A 
fan vault of the same section rises from a conical bed 7s Z, 
formed upon the surface of a stone C, which projects from the 


The fans of this vault, in fact, as far as the stone cutting 
and the disposition of their joints are concerned, differ in no 
respect from a dome of masonry, the rib and panel method 
having entirely disappeared ; for a dome like one of these 
conoidal vaults is a solid of revolution, and like it would be 
built of concentric courses with breaking vertical joints. The 
forms of the stones, however, are easily obtained by the use 
of the surface of operation. 


A Bronze Statue, 7/e Poet, by M. Apolloni, the Roman 
sculptor, in the Paris Exhibition, has been purchased for the 
Art Gallery of Boston, U.S. The price given was 1,000/. 

Mr. James Mansergh, the engineer of the new waterworks 
in the Elan Valley for the supply of Birmingham, has presented 
the Lord Mayor of that city with a silver card-tray, on which is 
engraved a view of the Careg Dhu Dam. 

Messrs. Longley « Co., of Crawley, have obtained the 
contract for the alterations of the Brighton Library, Museum 


and Art Gallery. The amount is 37,680/. 


a 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixteenth ordinary meeting of the session of the Royal 
Sig Institute of British Architects was held on Monday evening 
last. As a Jarge number of invitations had been issued to non- 
members, the President, Mr. Emerson, held a reception prior 
to the commencement of the special business of the evening. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


The following address was delivered by the President :— 


S the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal isan annual 
A event, it is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to remind 
you that it is an honour granted by her most gracious Majesty, 
on the advice of this Institute, to a distinguished architect, 
archeeologist or man of letters, who by his works directly, or it 
may be indirectly, has furthered the interests of the art to 
whose service this Institute is dedicated. 

Eugene Lanciani, to whom the Queen has done the dis- 
tinguished honour of awarding her Gold Medal this year, 
desires me to say how deeply distressed he is at being pre- 
vented attending this evening to receive it ; but his presence in 
Rome just now is imperative. Therefore, Count Carobbio has 
been deputed by his Excellency the Italian Ambassador to 
receive it for him. 

Since 1848, when the first presentation. was made, the 
medal has been conferred upon distinguished men of many 
nationalities, but only once during that time on a countryman 
of Professor Lanciani. In 1849 it was presented to that famous 
Italian, Luigi Canina, whose voluminous works occupy an 
important place in our library. Signor Canina and Professor 
Lanciani are united across the years by many bonds of 
sympathy, by the nature of their work, by their common 
interest in and love for the Eternal City of the Seven Hills. In 
this interest all architects must share, for is not the home of 
the Pantheon and St. Peter’s one of the first objects of their 
pilgrimage? But although, as we know, all roads lead to 
Rome, it only gives up its secrets to a chosen few, whether 
architect or archeologist. And to none has it been more com- 
municative in this respect than to Professor Lanciani, who has 
contributed so abundantly to our general as well as special 
knowledge of the city in all its architectural aspects and 
historical phases. 

On the occasion of these presentations it is usual to give 
some detailed and authoritative account of the life and work of. 
the recipient. Professor Lanciani’s-life- has been one of so 
much labour that the mere recapitulation of what he has 
accomplished would speak more eloquently of his many claims 
to distinction than any eulogy which might be pronounced from 
this chair. I must, however, content myself with a brief and 
general outline of his career. 


Rome, which has been the scene of his labours, was also the. 


city of Rodolfo Amadeo Lanciani’s birth, which occurred on 
January 1, 1848. Graduating first in philosophy and mathe- 
matics in the Collegio Romano in 1867, two years later he again 
graduated in mathematics at the University of Rome, anda 
year later received the diploma of architect and engineer. In 
1871 he assumed the post which brought him into touch with 
his life’s work—the post of Assistant Director of Excavations, 
from which, three years later, he advanced to the position of 
Director, which he retained until 1890. He combined this 
position with the professorial Chair of Topography at the 
University of Rome, and at the same time acted as secretary of 
the Archeological Commission of Rome. 

I need not, perhaps, dwell on the prominent part which 
Signor Lanciani has taken in Roman excavations further than 
to mention the valuable results which he obtained from his 
work on the Sacra Via—on which he was engaged for four 
years—and from his excavations at the Thermz of Agrippa, 
the House of the Vestals, the villa of Voconius Pollio at 
Marino, the theatre and barracks at Ostia, Nero’s villa at 
Subiaco, and other works which are pretty generally known to 
students of Roman archeology. ; 

But it is not only from the earth that Professor Lanciani 
has brought fresh material to light. He believes in the 
importance of the unpublished document, and in other fields of 
original research than those of excavation his labours have 
been equally indefatigable and realised similar valuable results. 
Most of the principal European libraries, both ‘public and 
private, are known to him, and his discoveries have been many 
and-important, the fruits of which have appeared in his con- 
tributions to the Transactions of Italian and other learned 
societies. One of his proudest achievements in this direction 
is incorporated in his memoir on the “Aula e gli Ufficii del 
Senato Romano” (Curia-Julia-Senatus). 

This brings me to his career as a writer, I understand 
that down to the end of last year no fewer than 417 con- 
tributions of one kind and another from his pen had. been 
published. His first work, a catalogue of the Castellani 
Etruscan Collection in the capital, obtained for him the gold 
medal of the city of Rome. and his book on aqueducts 
(“I Commentarii di Frontino ”), published in 1880, was recog- 
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nised by the Royal Prize of 10,000 lire. One of his most. 
recent works is “Forma Urbis Rome,” an archeological plan — 
of Rome in ancient, medizval and modern times. | am glad. 
to hear that this important addition to archeology and topo- _ 
graphy will shortly be followed by a similar map of the — 
Campagna, supplemented by six volumes of text containing an 
account of archeological research in Rome since f. e revival 
of classic studies. The extent of the ground covered by thi 
work may be gauged by the fact that it will contain some 
25,000 hitherto unpublished documents bearing on the ex— 
cavations. ves 
Professor Lanciani adds to his many accomplishment 
excellent knowledge of English (which makes his’ absence-_ 
to-night the more regrettable), and his “Ancient Rome in th 
Light of Recent Discoveries” was written in English. He has 
at the present time a volume in the press entitled “ New Tales. 
of Old Rome,” which deals with his latest discoveries in 
Forum and on the Sacra Via, and which will be looked forwar 
to with interest alike by the archeologist, the architect and th 
historian, re ieee ty a 
Professor Lanciani’s labours have been great, and it mus 
be satisfactory to him to know that they have been widel 
appreciated. Many European societies claim him as a dis- 
tinguished member. Prussia, Russia and his own country have 
conferred orders on him, and. the Universities of Oxford-and 
Glasgow, Harvard and Wierzburg have extended to him the 
distinction of their degrees. i keg 
Signor Professor Lanciani is undoubtedly the greatest 
Roman topographers, as is proved by his splendid work the 
“Forma Urbis Rome.” Also he is great as an archeologist. 
no matter what sneers may have been cast at him : 
ungenerous criticisms written on some of his work, becaus 
others coming on the scene of the Forum excavations, som 
what later than he, dug a foot or so deeper and made d 
coveries which upset certain theories he had advanced. H 
nevertheless remains the man from whom some of ‘those. wl 
cast stones at him had learned pretty well all they knew 
Roman archeology in the first instance. Surely it is no sha 
that on certain evidence one may make conjectures which o1 
further evidence being produced may have to give way to other 
views. This is not sufficient to condemn any man, a 
certainly not one who has done so much really excellent wo 
as Signor Lanciani. Baas . Sener, 
‘Count Carobbio, I have the distinguished honour to hand 
you the Queen’s Gold Medal for transmission to our excellent 
friend and confrére Signor Lanciani, and to express the thanks. . 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to you for so kindly — 
attending this evening to receive it on his behalf. a . 
Count V. di Carobbio having received the medal from t 
hands. of the President, expressed his thanks for the hon 
conferred on his countryman. apis emeeg 
A telegram from Signor Lanciani was read, in which h 
said :—“ J] am present in spirit and offer the Institute heartfelt 
thanks.” ~ PME eee Cos 
An exhibition of views, limelight projections from a large 
number of photographs taken‘in Greece by the late Ernest — 
George Spiers, followed. The views were explained by M 
F. C.. Penrose, M.A., who testified to the perfection of their 
execution. A short description of each subject _was_ given. 
The views were applauded as they merited.» 
-The President offered the thanks of the meeting to M 
Penrose for his kindness in describing the views, and took t 
opportunity to express some observations on. the difference: 
between Greek and modern work, a Ay 
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OVER ARCHITECTURE 
AND CITIES.* 


CBee period of the most extraordinary and spontan 
revival in the art of architecture during the fourteen’ 
and fifteenth centuries, known as the Renaissance, had b 
preceded by a wave of great interest in the advance of | mn 
ing, culture and knowledge. The century now at its close has 
been one also of unprecedented advance in all branches 
learning, culture and science. It has also been marked 


IN OUR TO 


many indications of a revived interest in architecture. 
This interest seems, however, to have been confined m 
to individuals, or small associated bodies of cultivated archi- 
tects, archeologists and artists. In fact, since the Renaissance A 
in England, which followed hard on the heels of that in Italy, — 
architecture seems to have been steadily on the decline. — ‘The 
strong Classical movement in the earlier years of the century. 
and the enthusiastic outburst of Gothic revival later on, wer 
however, indications of the existence of some amongst us who 
recognised the importance of a fitting national architectur 
being evolved if our Metropolis and large provincial towns. — 
: LE PPR eat ES eS == 


* A paper read by Mr. W. Emerson at the Congress of the Royab 
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and public places. 
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were ever to be worthy of the great British Empire. But the 


_ public interest in architecture is evidenced by the quality of 
et 


current of interest in, as well as growth in knowledge and 
appreciation of, artistic architecture, which is fostered by many 


_ -of the artistic and building journals. 


. 


4 
, 
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~ These reflections cause one to consider how it is that with 


- all our increase of knowledge, all our growing interest in art 


and all our opportunities of study and travel in other countries, 
our streets should be so replete with staring incongruities, ugli- 
messes, ignorances, and want of refinement. 
__ One cannot help feeling that the following have been some 
-of the reasons of this anomaly :— 

_ (a) Ignorance and want of proper education of the public 
and the architects in artistic matters, 

(6) Lack of public interest in the subject, causing unwilling- 
mess to spend money on architecture, and the mercantile desire 
to build as quickly as possible in order to avoid pecuniary loss 
from rent or otherwise. 

(c) Lack of control by competent educated authorities, 
either governmental or municipal, or estate agency, whereby at 
least the erection of palpable architectural enormities might be 
prevented. 

In regard to (a) and (4), degeneration in architecture may 
hhave set in with the dying-out of the art and craft associations 
which in former years, both under the Church and guilds, 
exercised authority in architecture and art knowledge, and so 
carried out many of the important buildings in almost every 
country ; these guilds handed down from father to son in suc- 
cessive generations what was known of the arts, as, in fact, 
takes place in the East at the present time. 

This system died, and with it their traditional art know- 
ledge declined. Coming to our own times, undoubted im- 
provement in regard to education in art is taking place every 
day. The Royal Institute of British Architects’ Examinations 
now promote study on the part of the rising members of the 
profession, while the education of the general public is so many- 
‘sided nowadays that even architecture claims some attention. 
But it is the third point, as to the desirability of control in 
respect to the design of our new buildings, to which I wish 
mainly to draw attention. 

Could ancient Rome ever have developed the magnificence 
in architecture that its works reveal, had there not been some 
sort of control over the artistic as well as the constructive side 
of their buildings? If Augustus boasted that he found Rome 
of brick and left it of marble; and if the magnificence of 
Vespasian, the genius of Trajan, and the cultivated taste 
of Hadrian conceived and accomplished the noble works of 
their reigns, they evidently exercised a certain control over the 
embellishment of the imperial city. History tells us that it was 
the duty of the Pro-consuls in ancient Rome and the provinces 
of the Empire to supply the deficiencies of the citizens in their 
building operations, to direct their taste, and sometimes to 
moderate their emulation with each other. The emulations of 
our citizens scarcely require much moderating in this respect 
now. ‘The Romans were, however, apparently uncontrolled in 
regard to their private houses, and the modest simplicity of 
these proved their freedom in this respect. 

_ In our day it is also not so much in private dwellings that 


j artistic control seems necessary as in semi-public buildings and 
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_ consisted of seven architects. 
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‘business houses in our streets. During the Renaissance public 
taste and opinion had a controlling influence over architecture 
and art, for even the production of a new statue, if fine, was 
made the occasion of public ovation and rejoicing. 

Public taste and opinion now have little influence, but the 
necessity of some competent control over the art of architecture 
is felt not only by many in England, but also in all parts of the 
civilised world. And as a proof of this feeling in France a 
book by a French architect, M. Gustav Kahn, is now, I under- 
stand, being published on this very subject. Most countries 
have control over the designs and construction of their public 


_ governmental and municipal buildings, but over private build- 


ings facing on public streets and places there appears to be 
hardly anywhere any other control than that affecting con- 
structive or hygienic matters, or widths of streets and general 
heights. 

The question is how some efficient control—affecting not 
only the constructive but the artistic design of public as well as 


_ private buildings—could be obtained, and whether or not such 
_.a control would be advantageous. 


_In France, to quote the words of our late secretary, Mr. 
William H. White, the Council of Building in Paris, the 


_ principle of which was first initiated by Colbert in 1663, has 


existed in some form or other since his day. In 1798 this 


' Council, under another name and in altered form, took for a 


time the name of ‘Assemblée Centrale des Architectes,” and 
Later on a Councillor of State 


_ Was appointed president, but the vice-president was always an 
_ Architect, 


In 1838 this Council was extended to twenty-four in 
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number, of whom fifteen were architects, and their duties were 
increased. The members of the Council were not permitted 
to design or execute new works under the Administration. 
They had the final judgment as to designs submitted in com- 
petition for public buildings. They also advised as to the 
selection of architects for new public works; and since then 
this Council has had the supreme control of all public works, 
there being numerous divisions—which I need not now go 
into—for the efficient control of the various departments of 
works. All were placed under the charge of a Minister at the 
head of the Maison de lEmpereur et des Beaux-Arts. The 
responsible chief of each division of public works was advised 
by committees of experts. I believe, unless any alteration has 
been made lately, the functions of Supreme Director of Works 
are divided between (a) the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, (6) the Minister of Justice and Public Works, 
(c) the Prefect of the Seine, (¢@) the Prefect of Police. The 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, the Minister of 
Justice and Public Works and the Prefect of the Seine are all 
advised in the matters of architecture and building by councils 
or committees, of whom a large proportion are architects. The 
Prefect of Police, whose duties are mainly in connection with 
the safety of the public in respect to buildings in public streets, 
&c., is assisted by a number of architects, the Inspectors- 
General being men of high distinction in the profession. 

This systematic organisation has been responsible for some 
of the best and most beautiful buildings in Paris, and appears, 
in respect of public edifices, to give satisfactory results, and has 
undoubtedly influenced the national architecture of France. 
This control is exercised always over a design for a building 
which has to be carried out with the aid of funds contributed 
wholly or in part by a public body; but in France, when it is a 
question of private buildings, the control of municipal authori- 
ties is only extended over such matters as widths of streets, 
heights of buildings and hygiene, but in no way over artistic 
matters. In fact, M. Lucas informs me of a case some years 
ago proving how little voice the authorities have in such 
matters. The story is as follows :— 

A house-owner at Chantilly, wishing to force the owner of a 
house situated opposite his own upon the public road to quit 
the district, painted the facade of his own house black, with 
death’s-heads and cross-bones picked out in white. This led 
to a series of actions and appeals in courts of law, with the 
result in the end that the owner of this grisly facade had to 
wipe it all out and repaint it in the usual manner. But the 
judgment had nothing whatever to do with the question of art 
in regard to street architecture or in reference to public taste, 
but solely on the ground of damage done to his neighbour by 
the hindering of the letting of his premises. 

In Berlin also, though I believe there is Government control 
over public buildings, and though there are building regulations 
and legal restrictions in the matter of private construction of 
buildings, these have nothing to do with zsthetic considerations. 
Every proprietor has a right to occupy his property with build- 
ings or alter his buildings, but no building is permitted to the 
damage or the insecurity of the public or the disfigurement of 
towns or open spaces. In regard to the word “ disfigurement,” in 
legal proceedings which have been taken to prevent the erection 
of unsuitable edifices the judges have invariably dismissed the 
cases, on the ground that matters of taste are purely individual. 
But I am informed by one of the leading Berlin architects that 
this defect is felt very much and will shortly be remedied, and 
counsel is being taken as to the scope of such legal restrictions. 
This matter, which is under consideration, can scarcely be 
brought to a conclusion this year. 

In Austria I find there is no control over new buildings in 
respect of their aesthetic properties—only over construction. 

In Denmark there is also no control over taste or design— 
only in construction and other kindred matters, and the lawyers 
there strongly uphold the unlimited right of an owner to build 
whatever he pleases, provided it is in conformity with the law. 

But the disregard of the public’s just claim for beauty of 
design has been severely censured in the Common Council of 
Copenhagen, and the opinion expressed there has influenced 
the magistracy to such an extent that now in most deeds of 
conveyance whereby the community sells land for building 
purposes the stipulation is made that the drawings for the 
exterior of their buildings are to be submitted to the magistracy, 
who then seek the opinion and advice of the city architect, and 
generally decide according to his advice. 

To this scheme there are many drawbacks. When the 
community is the greatest landowner, as in Copenhagen, it 
may affect many, if not most, of the buildings; but even then, 
when incompetent architects are chosen by the building owners, 
and the design is submitted after the sale is completed, very 
little can’ be gained by the alteration and correction of un- 
satisfactory drawings, or by the absolute refusal of them ; and 
their approval, if the alterations, as is usually the case, involve 
more outlay of capital, naturally raises objections on the part of 
the building owners, 

Were it possible for the designs to be submitted previous to 
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conclusion of the bargain for the land a much more effective 
control over the design could be exercised. 

Lately this has caused a movement. for a revised building 
Act, which shall have clauses giving power to the building 
commission to refuse consent to the carrying-out of a design 
that would disfigure the street or place in which it is to be 
erected. But whether such a clause will be carried is uncertain, 
for there again the question must arise as to what disfigurement 
entails or means. 

In Italy control of buildings is a municipal affair. Each 
city elects a council, called the “ Commissione Edilizia,” whose 
mission is to examine every building project, whether for a new 
construction or for an alteration to an existing structure, and to 
uphold the interests of the public from the standpoint of beauty. 

They have to examine the plans from an esthetic point of 
view, and if in their judgment the execution of the project 
would disfigure the city, they are bound to refuse their sanction 
to it. 

This committee, the “ Commissione Edilizia,” has also the 
power to grant exemption from the building regulations in case 
what is termed the “‘ornato pubblico” should require it; for 
instance, in the matter of heights. 

The Pope’s Government has always desired to go one step 
better to secure improvements in the aspect of the city. 
Leo XII. granted that whoever should build, or rebuild, or 
restore a house from designs approved by the St. Luke’s 
Academy of Fine Arts should be exempt for thirty-three years 
from an increase in property tax—a most just and wise 
measure for the encouragement of citizens to erect handsome 
buildings. 

In Russia I learn that every governing institution has its 
own building officer and architects, who are responsible for 
their buildings. But the latest innovation is that designs for 
all important buildings requiring artistic skill shall be examined 
by the council of the Academy of Art; but until now many 
exceptions are made to this rule, and, in consequence, I am 
told, barbarism often reigns in many of the buildings. | 

In America, in New York and Boston, art commissions 
exist, Consisting of persons appointed by the mayors, and of 
those who hold certain positions at the head of certain public 
institutions, and the law provides that no work of art shall be 
accepted by the city government or erected in the streets or 
public places without the approval of the respective commis- 
sions. This applies, however, more to fountains, statues, 
monuments and_ suchlike than to buildings, excepting that 
within certain limits a building paid for by public funds may be 
altered, modified or controlled by the commissions, 

It seems, therefore, that Italy alone has any real control in 
the public interest over the artistic design of buildings, and 
this is exercised by committees in each city. 

There can be no doubt that in England, as well as in all 
other civilised countries, great and important steps have been 
taken of late years in the way of control ove: building opera- 
tions in matters affecting the public welfare, such as construc- 


tive details, hygiene and sanitary questions, and possibly it is’ 


to be expected that these should take precedence over matters 
of taste and beauty. But the more educated public seems now 
to be justly discontented with the effect of many of our build- 
ings and the way in which town improvements. and public 
works are conceived and carried out ; and there is no doubt a 
growing desire that some sort of control as to the esthetic side 
of architecture should be exercised by competent authorities, 
at least in respect of our public streets and places. But how 
to exercise such a control is a very difficult question. So long 
ago as the year 1881, when the late Mr. George Edmund Street 
was president of this Institute, he drew attention to a number 
of flagrant cases of mismanagement in regard to our national 
monuments, and to the selection and arrangement and laying- 
out of certain public buildings, bridges, streets and their 
approaches, and then argued that all pointed to the necessity 
for the creation of a Government Ministry of Fine Arts, which 
should have a supervising eye and control over all our national 
monuments and collections, and also over new edifices, city 
improvements and rearrangements. The late Lord Leighton: 
stated that much might be said in favour of some scheme for 
checking the production of ugliness in this country, but feared 
that many and grave difficulties would beset the carrying-out 
of any such Scheme, and I have reason to believe that one of 
the chief difficulties he saw was that in the event of such a 
ministry being established, and having by chance a dictatorial 
head, it might eventuate in one man’s architecture, resulting in 
a monotonous effect in our towns. ‘ 

This subject constantly recurring and attracting the notice 
not only of architects, sculptors and artists, but also of some of 
the educated public, seems to show that it is a measure which 
must eventually find its way into practical politics ; and surely, 
as it is of Imperial interest and would undoubtedly be for the 
good of the greatest number, it ought to do so. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the points for and 
against such high authoritative control. Some of the points in 
its favour would be :— 
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| and competent experts and judges, 


' That class would die out under such a régime. ae a 


on private property, though in our public streets 


00. 

1. That such a controlling body, composed of fully qualifieé 
men of artistic perception, would prevent the erection of new 
public buildings, such as our Law Courts and the Ad uiralty,, 
on sites insufficient, not only as regards the requisite accom- 
modation, but as regards esthetic effect, in the pia what 
the Italians call the “ ornato pubblico.” TA Nag ee ge 

2. That the laying-out of open spaces, public places and 
their approaches would be considered by properly qualified 
rather than, as is ‘often th 
case, by incompetent persons, often under the orders of 
uneducated tradesmen who for the moment may fill the seats. 
of our councils, vestries, or local governing bodies. “Ke 

3. That such schemes as the two bridges at. Blackfriars, 


erected on totally different principles and lines, within a few 
yards of each other, would be renclered impossible, and, when. 
necessary, proper designs for new bridges, engineering a 
architecture going hand in hand, would be assured, __ " 
4. That when schemes for new streets, &c., such as th f 
Strand improvements, lately before the public, or the North-— 
umberland Avenue or Charing Cross Road or Shaftesbury 
Avenue, were under consideration some general plan. an 
design would be arranged, and the talent of our best men 
obtained under fair remunerative terms, and they would be- 
responsible to such a controlling power for the proper carrying 
out of the architecture of the scheme, and tenants would be- 
unable to erect whatever uglinesses and incongruities their un- 
educated tastes might prompt. PA Ae eck 
5. That the taste of the public would gradually be elevated — 
and improved, and the man who wished to disfigure the town 
for selfish ends would be reprobated, and eventually our town | 
architecture would become the glory of our nation, and archi- 
tects who were not artists also would gradually cease to obtaim 
work, he aa 
6. That the more education increases the more a definite’ 
control of some sort seems necessary, because posterity has. 
some interest and right in the taste of its forefathers, and w 
should build not only for the present, but for the future. 
7-.That such a control need not mean, under a properly 
constituted ministry or commission, monotonous uniformity of 
design—one man’s architecture ; but the juxtaposition of inhar- 
monious designs, materials and colours would be prevented, 
and a general harmony with plenty of variety would be- 
ensured. a z ean. 
8. That at present architects’ powers are often limited in 
dealing with strong, self-willed and selfish clients who have no 
feeling for the fitness of things and are deficient in taste, and © 
this should not be the case. For example, should an archite 
refuse to erect a huge stone building apparently entirely sup- 
ported by plate-glass windows for such a client, he would be 
punished by losing the work, and some less conscientious. © 
person would unhesitatingly do it. Such a thing would, under 
control, be out of the building owner's power ; the archite 
would be able to say, “Such a design would not pass the 


(de gustibus non est disputandum), might have some show o 
reason on his side. But if this were for the national good i 
matters of taste, I cannot see that it would be worse than inter- 
fering with freedom in construction and hygienic matters for 
the good of the public safety and health. ‘eee 
2. It would be urged that it would increase the difficulties: 
of letting land for building purposes ; but were it the general 
rule such a complaint would soon cease, and the inevitable 
would become the good. : nt 
3. At present many boroughs and corporations give thei 
architectural work to their engineer or surveyor, and therefor 
would object to this control. Often these men are quite 
incompetent for the proper carrying-out of such buildings ; 
as the arrangement saves an architect’s fee the public love it, — 
and the ratepayers vote for it, in their ignorance not under~ — 
standing that eventually they will be the sufferers, Boat % 
4. Some architects might raise objections to such a controb 
as involving the trouble of getting their designs passed, no 
only by one set of authorities on constructive and other matters, ; 
but by another body on the ground of “ornato pubblico.” (EF |. 
use the words for want of an English phrase equally expres- 
sive.) This might be a serious difficulty to many who profes 
to be architects without possessing the needful artistic taste 


a 


5. The ratepayers would object to it as adding to taxation ;; 
for such ‘a controlling body of experts should be highly re- 
munerated. eee 

6. Then, again, it may be urged that it has never been th 
custom to interfere with personal tastes in regard to buildin 

and thorough 
fares. at atari i 
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“But though custom has been against such a control it may : 

have been merely the antiquity of error, as Cyprian said in 
speaking of custom, that the fact of its being the custom is no 

__warrant for its existence. The increasing aggregation of popu- 
lation in large centres needs increasing regulation in all matters 

- of public and social interest ; and if customs have grown up ot 
which time has proved the unwisdom, then, however ancient, 
let them be eradicated. 

There probably are many other points both in favour of 
and against such a control which could be pointed out. But 
on the whole it seems to me that if the larger considerations of 
public education, culture, Imperial demands, and our national 
character and taste as it will appear in the eyes of posterity, 
are weighed in the balance of common-sense with the smaller 
considerations of individual right in matters of taste or property 
or greed, cost to ratepayers, custom or inconvenience to the 
inferior architect, the latter will easily kick the beam. 

But were such a control established, the question arises, 
How should such a body be constituted? Clearly there should 
be a responsible head of the department, were he a Govern- 
ment Minister or not, and he should be chosen not only for his 
administrative or political capacities, but for his known pos- 
session of cultivated taste, large Imperial ideas and love of art, 
combined with practical common-sense; and he should not 
have the power to overrule the committee’s decision, of which 
he would be president. 

It goes without saying that the committee should be formed 
of the best men amongst our Royal Academicians, Royal 
Institute of Architects and other artistic societies. 

The view of a majority of such a council should be final in 
all schemes, public or private, which affected the “ornato 
pubblico.” 

For our Metropolis, in which the whole Empire is inte- 
rested, such a controlling body should, I imagine, be a 
Government Ministry of Fine Arts ; while each provincial town 
or county council should have the right to elect their own com- 
mittees. I suppose each such body should be paid from rates 
raised in the district over which they exercised control. But 
these. are details apart from the large general question of 
necessity for control. 

These suggestions, however crudely put my ideas may be, 
please to understand, I have made solely with the view of 
eliciting discussion, and with the sincere hope that our govern- 
ing authorities at no distant date may see their way to in- 
augurate the new century with some project whereby the future 
architecture of our country may not be left to mere chance or 
the caprice of irresponsible individuals ; but that under a wise 
control the architecture of the greatest Empire the world has 
yet seen may not in the future have to suffer by comparison 
with that. of other civilised countries of the present time, or 
indeed with that of nations of bygone ages. ; 


In the discussion Sir John Taylor and Messrs. Wm. Wood- 

_ ward, Wm. Young, E. W. Hudson, Zeph. King, H. J. Blanc, 

Ernest Day, F. R. Kempson, Joseph Smith (Sheffield), and 

Arthur Cates took part. There was general unanimity concern- 
ing the President’s recommendations. 


THE COLLABORATION OF THE ARCHITECT, 
THE PAINTER, AND THE SCULPTOR.* 


| I, 
e By EDWARD W,. MOUNTFORD, 


_ EQOR some considerable number. of years it has been the 
; custom at meetings of the Royal Institute of British 
4 Architects, when we are honoured by the presence of eminent 
representatives of the allied arts, willing to give us their valu- 
: able opinions upon matters of mutual interest, that an architect 
_ should produce a kind of brief preface or introductory note. 
This explanation is undoubtedly necessary to account for my 
_ having ventured to accept the invitation of the Congress com- 
3 mittee to address you on a subject upon which I have no kind 
_ of claim to be considered an authority. 
4 The collaboration of the architect, the painter and the 
_ sculptor is not only a matter of great importance, but one 
_ which is daily becoming more and more deserving of our con- 
sideration. There is reason: to believe that the public—or, at 
_ least, the more educated part of it—is awakening to the fact 
_ that good art is both desirable and attainable in our buildings, 
and that even though this may increase their cost the money 
is wellinyested. ~ 
__ The art of architecture is not to be considered as dependent 
_ for its perfection upon the assistance of sculpture and painting, 
_ as some would have us believe. It is well known that many of 
_ Our most admired ancient buildings are destitute of either, and 


_. * Papers read at the Congress of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Wednesday, June 20, 


Ay 
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the work of our greatest living architect is conspicuously free 
from any such assistance. Colour of the most beautiful kind 
may be obtained from the materials used in our work, and it is 
quite possible to invest buildings with some interest and rich- 
ness of effect without calling upon the sister arts. 

But we shall probably be perfectly agreed upon the great 
desirability of inviting the aid of our brethren of the brush and 
the chisel to beautify and embellish our buildings whenever it 
is possible to do so—which means, in the first place, when it 
may please our clients to provide the means. This is still one 
great difficulty, because we must have really good sculpture 
and fine painting, and, like most other good things, these are 
expensive. It is the unhappy fate of most architects to have 


| their designs and intentions very much cramped or cut down 


by the want of the necessary money to realise them, and we 


) have to be content to keep our buildings absolutely plain 


because bad pictures or bad carving defile a building, and must 
be shunned like other sins. 

Supposing, however, that we have been entrusted with the 
erection of a building for which there are ample funds, so that 
we may with a good conscience invite an eminent sculptor and 


an eminent painter to help in making it as beautiful as we know 


how. Then we begin to understand that there is some enjoy- 
ment in life after all, and proceed to our work with even more 
than the usual enthusiasm. At the earliest possible moment— 
that is to say, so soon as the first rough sketches are com- 
pleted—-we shall desire to consult our chosen fellow-workers ; 


and from that time until our joint creation stands accomplished 
the more frequent our intercourse the better for our building. 


It must not be forgotten that the building is the thing, and 


the architecture is not to become a mere background for the 
‘painting or sculpture. 


They are means to be employed for 
giving additional interest and beauty to the building, explain- 
ing its purposes, its uses and its history or the history of its 
builders, becoming part of the architecture itself, and not to be 
thought of otherwise. 

The work of the sculptor and painter in relation to a build- 
ing bears some resemblance to the illustrations of a great book, 
of which the architect is the author ; and just as the illustrator 
of a book must make himself acquainted with its contents and 
the intentions of its author, so should they. enter into the 
scheme of the architect and help to make his meaning clear. 
As some books require no illustrations, while in others they are 
of great importance, some buildings are complete without the 
painting and sculpture which in others strongly appeal to 
people who are quite unable to appreciate the architecture, and 
take no interest in it. 

The resemblance is certainly by no means perfect. An 
architect in consultation with the sculptor and painter will pro- 
vide in his buildings fitting opportunities for their work, plain 
spaces for frescoes or sculpture, or niches for statues, and will, 
if necessary, arrange or modify his detail to meet their views. 
Harmony of purpose and oneness of interest between all three 
artists is absolutely essential, or the work must suffer. It 
seems to me possible that the architect and sculptor may have 
more in common than the architect and the painter, working, 
as they both do, in the round, for though colour also enters 
largely into the work of an architect, it is not usually the colour 
of the painter. In any case there must be harmony of style 
and purpose, and not less essential are breadth and simplicity. 
These latter qualities have been so much spoken of, written 
about and discussed lately, that one feels it necessary to 
apologise for again mentioning them. But important as_ they 
are in all design, they are even more so in connection with this 
subject, so they must come in again. How many buildings 
has one seen spoiled by over-much carving, often poor stuff 
that has no meaning, except to cover the poverty of the archi- 
tecture ; but even of good work it is possible to have too much 
upon a building. It is not difficult to spoil an interior by too 
much colour decorations, be it painting or mosaic, and there 
are some modern examples which go far to justify’'the present 
taste for whitewash. 

Without complete sympathy with the architect a painter 
may, no matter how great his skill or good his intentions, do 
much to spoil a work of architecture, either by concealing 
features the architect may wish emphasised, painting out the 
construction, as it were, or emphasising others which the 
architect would prefer to have left in modest retirement. The 
appearance of mouldings may be quite altered by their treat- 
ment in colour or spaces, which were necessarily left plain for 
the desired architectural effect, may be painted with a design, 
possibly very good in itself, but quite undoing the intention of 
the architect. — 

It is not for me to suggest here anything as to the manner 
or methods of the painter. Every architect will have his own 
views as to'the decoration in colour of his building, and would 
fully explain them ‘to the painter entrusted with the work. 
Very possibly the said views may be quite mistaken, and the 
painter, if able to convince him of this, is rendering him a very 
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Ir was supposed the Théatre Francais would be com- 
pleted in time for the gratuitous performances given on the 
But as July 15 draws nigh the anticipations 
of people who believed Paris builders were as expeditious as 
those of England or America are have been converted into 
The city has had to submit to 
another lesson in disillusionising. To allow a margin for 
it was arranged that the members of the 
Comédie-Francaise should have possession of the Odéon 
But it is now evident the new theatre 
Where are the actors 
During the autumn provincial visitors will come in 
crowds to Parisyand the city will be incomplete if it is 


National Féte. 


expressions of despair. 
contingencies, 


until September 1. 
cannot be completed by that time. 
to go? 


without its classic theatre. M. Sarpou, the dramatist, 


suggests that the example of Motikre and his troupe 


should be imitated. They, like many followers of THESPIS, 
were not too proud to disdain a barn. 


the temporary need? 


menting the Old Paris of the International Exhibiticn. 


for the Comédie. 


IRELAND this year is expected to be irresistibly attractive 
to many English people who have hitherto deferred a visit 
to the island. The arrangements already made would in- 
dicate that the season will be exceptional, and it cannot, be 
objected if Ireland for once obtains a part of the money which 
On July 18 the annual congress 
of the Royal Archzological Institute will be commenced in 
The Earl of “Rosse, who is distinguished as a 
The Irish archzeologists 
have arranged a series of excursions to the most interesting 
remains of ancient construction for the advantage of the 


is usually expended abroad. 


Dublin. 
student of science, will preside. 


visitors; and the Irish railway directors, who are remarkable 


for giving aid. towards the obtaining of knowledge, have. 


departed from their usual closeness and will allow of journeys 
on moderate terms. 


A WEEK ago Haarlem made holiday to welcome the 
Queen of HoLtLanp, who had come to that pleasant city in 


order to unveil a bronze statue of FRANz Hats, which was | 


lately placed in the Floraparke. The joyous portraitist was 
not apparently born in Haarlem, for authorities believe he 


was a native of Antwerp, but he belonged to a family who: 


were long known in Haarlem, he studied there under 
KaREL VAN MANDER, and he spent a great part of his life 
in its taverns ; he was a pensioner of it, and when he died 
he left his widow to its benevolence. The intrinsic’ value 
of his works, which increases every year, has atoned for the 
extravagances of his life, and Haarlem is justly proud of 
being able to claim his reputation as its own: Hats could 
paint men whom Melancholy had marked as her own—the | 
portrait of Renk DrscarTEs in the Louvre being a memo- 
rable example. But he preferred subjects who, like himself, 
did not take life too seriously. His portraits deserve to be 
prized by incipient portraitists as well as by connoisseurs. 
A course of Franz Hats might serve as a corrective of the 
excessive gravity which prevails among the portraits seen in 
Academy exhibitions, and which suggest that we still con- 
tinue to take our pleasures sadly. The park in Haarlem is 
well adapted to contain the statue of an artist who loved 
the society of men and women, and who was loved in 
return by them. 


*. Boarps of Guardians and other localauthorities in Ireland 
have authority, after obtaining sanction of the Public Works 
Commissioners, to obtain loans and to erect labourers’ 
cottages. It is not always indispensable to secure the 
sanction of the owner of the site, for in a great many cases 
landlords do not look with approval on the settlement of 
labourers on their estates. It is sufficient for the lease- 
holder to agree to sublet the ground, and the owner’s 
interest can be determined by the valuation of an official. 
The measure is supposed to be beneficial, but, like many 
other Acts, the provisions will not resist opposition in law 
courts, A curious case which exemplifies the vulnerability | 
of the Labourers’ Cottages Act came to an end before the 
Trish Court of Appeal on Monday. In 1892 the Guardians 
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Is it possible to 
erect a temporary building in the garden of the Palais- 
Royal, or in the garden of the Tuileries, which would serve 
It would be easy to adorn the 


structure effectively, and it could be considered as supple- 
In 


no other way is there any chance of providing a habitation 


| [Tore 22, 1900 


of the North Dublin Union adopted a scheme for the erection 

of labourers’ cottages in the suburban district of Glasnevi 
Arrangements were accordingly made with a tenant to obta 
half an acre of land. Eight cottages were erected at a cost 
of 1,200/ The owners of the land disapproved of 
what was done, and applied in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
for an order for the removal of the cottages. The objection 
was based on the grounds that the powers of compulsor 
purchase under the provisional order had- become void 
before the Guardians took action,:‘that the cottages were 
illegally erected, and that they should be removed, The 
Guardians, on the other hand, submitted that, as the la 
lords did nothing, and as the tenant “acquiesced in the — 
erection of the cottages, they should not now be removed. 
The Vice-Chancellor decided in favour of the owner of 
land, and the Poor Law Guardians appealed. The Co 
of Appeal, however, affirmed the decision of the Vice 
Chancellor. The cottages are, therefore, doomed t 
demolition and the ratepayers will have to lose the mone 
expended, besides heavy law costs. But the rights of pro- ~ 
perty are, on the other hand, victoriously upheld. 


Pians have been prepared by Mr. R. M. D. ee fo 
the preservation of the Bargate, Southampton, and th 
increase of the accommodation for the passage of traffic 
under it. They provide for the restriction of the traffic 
under the central archway to the electric trams only; the 
widening of the two side arches for the admission of. 
carriages and the formation of two more arches for the 
passage of pedestrians, access to the latter to be obtaine 
by means of piazzas, to form which the frontages of 
adjacent properties would have to be set back. The Town — 
Council have decided that in the next Bill which the Corpora 
tion promote in Parliament power shall be sought to acquire 
properties adjacent to the Bargate compulsorily or by 
agreement. The Undercroft in Simnel Street, an ancient — 
structure which was lately used for storing potatoes, and 
which it was proposed to remove, is to be preserved. — 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: MONUMENTS OF DUC DE MONTPENSIER 
AND DEAN STANLEY IN: HENRY VII’S CHAPEL. HENRY Vit.’ 


CHAPEL, SHOWING cena amenerialy diate. ETC. A eee 


STAIRCASE, CORRIDOR, ETC.; R.M.S. “OCEANIC, ie WHITE STAR TaN . 


THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL CHAPEL. QUEEN'S SQUARE, LONDON. 
THE DOME. 


' THE BUILDING TRADES GIFT. HOMES OF REST FOR “ hy 
DISCHARGED~ SOLDIERS, BISLEY. | Mee 


HE dwellings for discharged soldiers at: Bisley, wh 
we illustrate, have been designed by Mr. ‘Epwin O. 
SACHS, in consultation with the other members of the 
executive, and the principle observed is that no hom 
should hold more than sixteen inmates; whilst each pa 
of homes should be served from a mutual service block, — 
which, besides containing the kitchens, &Xc., will also afford . 
accommodation for the matrons, nurses, servants, — 
The unit of habitation is hence sixteen, and the unit 
service thirty-two. Each unit of sixteen. as its own lar 
living-room, its own dining-room, locker-room and 
number of bedrooms, its own large verandahs, bathroom 
&c. The two units are connected to the mutual servi 
blocks by corridors, and everything is being so planned ¢ 
to afford the latest views of hygiene, whilst being thoroug 
comfortable: The general recreation-house contain 
large hall, workshop and commandant’s residence. T: 
is also a small church, a pune and electric- eek stati 


only.) 
The drainage system is Paks laid ak the builair 
fenced in, and the gifts even go to the extent of provid 
granite slabs and asphalte paths in the grounds. 

As tegards the period of construction, it is hoped tha 
the. homes will be open at the end of the year, if not | + 
earlier, and the furnishing is to be kindly arranged for by — 
Mr. Sam Warinc, who has himself presented furniture fo: 
one entire home, and the only point that will then remé 


complete what will be the only monument in Great Biiate 
in which one great trade has combined, masters and m 
in setting up a building not only worthy of the donors, 

paieahy worthy of the cause, - 
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_ good service. May I say that to me the pictorial treatment of 
a flat ceiling seems a great waste of time and skill? It is not 
- usual in good society to lie upon the floor, and yet this is the 
_ one position in which a ceiling so painted can be properly seen. 
_ Even then the positions of any figures in the painting are im- 
- possible and absurd unless the painter has represented them 
_ flying in mid air with the soles of their feet and other portions 
of the body not usually seen made unduly conspicuous—which 
treatment, however skilful, is scarcely pleasing. Such ceilings 
- are for the sculptor if the architect desires some assistance to 
_ invest them with artistic merit. 0) 
-_ It is hardly necessary to maintain that a painter by bring- 
_ ing atmosphere into his mural work, treating his subject in a 
' thoroughly realistic manner, simply destroys the architecture. 
_ Happily most English painters understand decorative work too 
well now to do such a thing except in specially prepared 
_ panels. A considerable amount cf conventionality must be 
~ employed. 

With the sculptor the architect has to discuss not only the 
_ subjects of his work, but the materials, the scale, the amount 
of relief and the jointing of the stone. The small scale models 
_ which the sculptor will prepare may be most usefully extended 
_ to embrace as much of the surrounding architecture as possible, 
- and the architecture will probably greatly benefit if this course 
be followed. 
* Sculpture I regard as being much more a necessity for im- 
portant buildings than colour decoration, which is rather a 
luxury seldom to be attained. Moreover, being much less 
appreciated by the general public than painting the cost is less. 
_ Probably of every hundred people that are “ fond of pictures ” 

less than twenty take any interest in sculpture, and certainly 
not more than five care anything about architecture. And the 
- Royal Academy, as well as Her Majesty’s Ministers, exactly 
j reflect public opinion in this respect, which accounts for many 
things. . 
i 
. 
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There is one small point with respect to the use of sculpture 
which is worth a little consideration. It is not unusual for a 
statue, large or small, to be placed upon the summit of a tower 
or the apex of a lofty gable, but the result is often not happy. 
A plain moulded terminal would generally look better and cost a 
great deal less, while the money so saved could be used with 
much better effect upon some less elevated part of the building. 
_ My objection does not apply so much to figures placed along 
the parapet of a building of moderate height, which can be 
seen only from the front, although even here a background of 
-masonry is better than one of sky. But isolated figures at a 
considerable height from the ground nearly always look un- 
_ satisfactory from at least one point of view. 
As regards the use of both sculpture and coloured decora- 
' tion, I have a strong suspicion that many of the old buildings 
of Italy and elsewhere that we now so justly admire must have 
- aroused quite different emotions in us had we seen them when 
_ fresh from the mason’s hand. we 
; In conclusion, may I beallowed to express my appreciation 
_ —which is shared, I am sure, by all architects—of the manner 
—n which Sir William Richmond referred to the art of archi- 
' tecture in his recent speech at Bath? It would be well for all 
_ kinds of art if his opinions were more generally held, and one 
‘can but wish that his fellow Academicians should read and 
_ endeavour to understand all that he said. 


II. 
By Sir W. B. RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. [7 A.] 


A paper written to be read in ten minutes should, I think, be 
both terse and suggestive; it certainly cannot pretend to be 
' exhaustive. Its object should be the promotion of intelligent, 
even warm, discussion. If this paper is abrupt in its transitions 
_as well as in statement of my views, the foregoing reasons must 
be my excuse for such defects. We all desire closer union 
than now exists between the three great arts, as well as a more 
intimate conjunction with them of the lesser arts and crafts. 
__,Itis the wish of all of us that the spirit of the true artist 
‘should preside over all our labours, great or small—a spirit 
which induces spontaneity of design, and which prompts sincere 
“endeavour to carry it out with clearness, which shall be the 
expression of ourselves, and therefore with style. Style is 
what is wanted, and is so often absent—the impression of the 
mind and hand of the artist. Of “styles” most of us weary; 
their use more often than not implies absence of invention, and 
‘is but an attempt to revitalise corpses. Rather than follow 
Pe oust we not to be bound by the requirements of our 
ae . : 

_' The collaboration of the architect, sculptor and painter 
Ought not to be difficult. To be successful the architect should 
not interfere with the sculptor or painter, gva their designs ; 
this he will not need to do if his style is his own, for if they are 
true artists, all of them, they will give and take according to 
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the requirements of their arts as well as for each other’s art. 
They will each respect the other’s province, that of the archi- 
tect as, the. designer, or builder (as Wren is named upon his 
tomb), of the structure, of the sculptor as the designer and 
carver of effigies, ornament and its attendant parts, of the 
painter, the designer and executant of the pictures, their 
borders, &c., and their colour scheme. 

But both sculptor and painter must give way to the architect 
upon matters of scale, of proportion of part to part, so that 
their work shall be harmonious in scale with his; of quantity, 
of projection, whether in the round or relief, of the fairness or 
depth as to tone, of the painter’s scheme. — So will they labour 
in harmony. 

While architects insist upon “styles” they will get no first- 
rate sculptors or painters to aid them or to work with them. 
For the adornment of “ styles” they have to continue to go to 
“firms” where they can be provided with as many shams as 
they require, all quite lifeless and hopelessly out of touch with 
the movement of this, or for the matter of that with any period, 
because they do not reflect it. 

As. long as “styles” are abjectly adhered to, art must 
remain dead! No artists, as far as we know, imitated the 
work of their predecessors ; they wrought in the vernacular of 
their environment. In recent times Viollet-le-Duc, admirable 
antiquarian and voluminous writer, has given an example of 
the inevitable failure which must attend upon “styles” of 
decoration in many of the churches of France. Witness his 
cartoons in the Louvre and his wall paintings in Notre-Dame, 
about which nothing can be said but that they are wholly 
uninteresting. 

Santa Maria Novella, in Florence, is a nest of anachronism 
according to the modern standard. The wall paintings there 
by Cimabue, Gaddi, Giotto and Ghirlandajo, and by later 
painters also, are side by side. Ghirlandajo did not paint in 
the style of Giotto ; he painted as his period dictated. The 
west circular window contains glass of the early fourteenth 
century ; the west window is late fifteenth in the style of the 
period. Side by side are monuments which date from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries in the style of the period. 
So the church, as it were, breathes history from its walls ; its 
monuments and paintings are sincere demonstrations of their 
authors’ originality and spontaneity. This is one instance out 
of hundreds which might be brought forward that proves the 
universal law that no art is really valuable’ which does not 
emanate from the spirit of the period which gave birth to its 
author. It is because of its sincerity of purpose that art 
interests us. Fancy Ghirlandajo decorating the portion of the 
church assigned to him after the manner of Giotto, or Giotto in 
that of Cimabue, because Cimabue painted on the walls of the 
church at the time of its erection; they would not, could not 
have been such slaves to pedantry. 

As soon as architects design original buildings—which, by 
the way, here and there they do, irrespective of severe canons 
of proportion and orders, but structurally consequent and 
individual—they will find plenty of sculptors and painters to 
work with them; but as long as they design in styles no 
original men will be slaves to them ; they must continue to get 
the adornments for their structures from “the trade.” Is not 
it a mistake to specialise early? The young painters—indeed, 
the old ones also—know nothing or little about architecture ; 
nor is the young sculptor made aware of the position that his 
work ought to hold in relation to spaces. Neither does the 
architect get a chance of working in conjunction with sculptors 
and painters, who should be his colleagues in his earliest days 
of training ; they are brought up separately and they remain 
separate ; consequently neither their interests nor sympathies 
are current. 

Finally, of course, the architect is the responsible person ; 
therefore he should be a thoroughly equipped artist. Would it 
not be possible to avoid too early specialising? How few 
architects there are who know anything about colour! How few 
painters are even indirectly interested in architecture, and how 
few sculptors learn to be an attendant upon architecture! 
And what a loss it is to each that he is so ignorant of his sister 
arts ! 

The great men of past times were rarely specialists. Every 
one knows that Giotto was painter, sculptor and architect. So 
was Raphael, so was Brunelleschi, so were Michel Angelo and 
Leonardo. Pheidias was the son of a painter, and was edu- 
cated in that craft ; Ictinus was a sculptor as well as an archi- 
tect. I suspect they worked harmoniously, and no doubt 
whoever designed the colour scheme of the Parthenon did so 
in conjunction with his colleagues. 

The well-equipped designer is able to cover a large field of 
action. If he can design in one material, why not in another? 
None-.of the techniques are so enormously difficult, either of 
building, carving or painting, that they cannot be acquired by 
patience, given the artistic temperament. It is the artistic use 
of techniques acquired by experience which succeeds, or the 
reverse, in exact relation to the quantity of intelligence and 
judgment that have been put into it, : 
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Our age is one of “ harking back ”__archzeological more 
than creative. Certainly this applies to architecture. But in 
the arts of painting and sculpture such a term applies with far 
less accuracy. The best work being now done in them reflects 
the spirit of our time. Do the majority of our buildings do 
that? Does the Tower Bridge reflect our time, for example? 
When architects do so the sculptors and painters will almost 
automatically come into touch with them, and the crafts also 
with them. 


To reiterate: no original designer, painter or sculptor 
would execute in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth or sixteenth 
century style to satisfy the pedantry of an architect, though if 
he had made an excursus into any of those styles he might be 
able to do so; but if he did, his work gwa art and style would 
be quite valueless. The sculptor makes statues, the painter 
makes pictures; they do not design them only. Should not 
the architect make buildings ? And just as the painter and 
sculptor learn anatomy, should not the young architect be 
apprenticed to a builder, that he may learn the anatomy of his 
art and become in the highest sense a builder ? 

I confess to thinking that art education cannot be com- 
menced too early or be too broad and inclusive. Specialism 
would follow according to the bent of the student’s capacity. 

Should not a young architect practise decorative painting 
and sculpture up to a certain point? It could do him nothing 
‘but good. And the same principle should, I think, apply to 
the education of sculptors and painters; early instruction 
concerning plan and structure could do them nothing but 
good. 

Advanced students should, I think, be encouraged to 
collaborate. Given a model designed in conclave, made by 
the architect, to be sculptured by the sculptor and decorated 
by the painter, how interesting such efforts would become! 
What a stimulus they would give to the three arts! Each 
student having thus become conversant with the arts of his 
colleagues would be in a position to criticise as well as oe 
appreciate them. 

The three arts would thus grow up, as it were, together ; 
they would not be strangers to one another. The great 
mother of the arts, architecture, would take to her children 
again, who have separated from her, as she has from them, to 
their and to her privation. 

The purist may imagine that Greek temples, Early and 


Late Gothic churches, or even Early Renaissance, were bald 
and colourless; but they were not. We know, on the con- 
trary, that they were highly coloured and_ decorated, probably 
with what we, with love of faint anzemic tints, would call crude 
colours. And modern buildings may be decorated with strong 
colours. Why not? Crude colour soon tones down if the 
shades are harmonious. 

Purity does not reside only in form ; form is not its only 
exponent. Colour can be rich, splendid, strong and yet be 
chaste. Chastity is not weak and anemic, it is the sign of 
vigour and strength. Sculpture may be coloured even 
vehemently ; painted woodwork, marbles, gold and other 
metals can be introduced lavishly without one jot of purity 
being injured. But such a revival cannot come all of a sudden ; 
we have to become used to experiments: thesé may be un- 
common, unconventional, and as such they must take time to 
become established in and recognised by the public mind. 

We have the material, minds and matter for the most rich 
and splendid work; but upon account of the divorce of the three 
great arts and of the crafts from them more or less that 
material is only serviceable within a narrow range and under 
unduly restricted conditions. Once get young studénts, archi- 
tects, sculptors and painters into touch with one another’s art, 
and a really vital school will spring up with astonishing quick- 
ness. Architects will then take their proper position as artists 
and sculptors and painters with them in conjunction. Pedantry 
and its near relative dulness will cease to exist ; painting will 
no longer be considered as “ The Art,’ and the other two as 
minors. To the attainment of this end we should, I think, 
struggle, an end which means union, wherein there is strength, 
share in the struggle and help, not hinder, each other’s efforts. 
It is not precedence that any of us desire, but concord, mutual ’ 
progress and unity. We are individually striving to render 
England more beautiful; let us try to do so collectively ; let 
us strike out for freedom, not licence, but freedom based upon 
the only sound foundation, sincerity, conibined with know- 
ledge of the various branches of what after all is but one art. 


BEE 
By E. RoscoE MULLINS, 


[v2 may well be that a sculptor will approach the subject of 

the collaboration of architect, painter and sculptor from 
rather a more stringent point of view than would a painter ; 
for whilst a painter can and does develop his art alone, inde- 
pendently of the other arts, requiring only house-room, his art 
not suffering if so separated, it is otherwise with sculpture A 


sculptor, I maintain, is only truly working out his art in | 
highest conception when he is working in unison with archi. 
tecture, and is controlled and inspired by its conditions and 
limitations, and in so far as the willing hand of architecture is — 
not held out to sculpture, the art suffers. The natural and ; 
rightful place for sculpture is in connection with or upon — 
buildings, which it should ennoble and beautify by its presenc 
the treatment of sculpture should depend upon the particul. 
lighting that the chosen position and the surroundings wou 
give it, and much of its shape, arrangement and effect must | 
due to ‘the space allotted for its filling. 

This is not, I know, the popular view of the art, but that 
is the true one a glance at the past great periods would prov 
I can only, in the short time allowed me, give this glance ; b 
detailed inquiry would bear out my statement. There is hard 
a work of sculpture in the British Museum that i is not deco: 
tive in the true sense—that is, work that was applied — 
buildings, executed for buildings, of which the beauties can 
now only rightly be appreciated by recalling the buildings — 
they were designed to decorate. In the days of the Renaissan 
it was equally so: Michel Angelo, Donatello, Luca de 
Robbia, Ghiberti, all collaborated with architects, and their 
best work was done for architecture. In the Gothic days, to 
this truth is equally apparent, which a visit to the chapels an 
tombs at Westminster abundantly proves. 

It is only in these days that the direct union has been lose 
and the art has been conceived as standing alone—freistehende, 
as the Germans say—and, like painting, thought to be free — 
and independent. Nothing has fostered this false view so 
much as the prevailing custom of exhibitions, and I must also ~ 
add museums, for in both we see sculpture isolated, in no con- — 
nection, with the place it is designed to fill. In exhibitions w cy 
accustom ourselves to a standard of isolation, forgetful of the — 
main purpose of the work: that is, its surroundings and th 
causes of its shape and treatment. This aspect is lost in th 
cesthetic admiration of the work alone. Decoration in former 
days did not mean a mere filling up of space by some stone 
carver or so-called monumental sculptor, but rather the repr 
sentation by the nation’s most gifted sculptors of the stories an 
legends believed in by the people, and executed in such 
manner as to enhance the beauty -of their national building 
and make complete and explain what would otherwise be bar 
and unintelligible. This was decoration in the past. Ho 
differently in our own day is decoration understood, when 
has too often come to mean merely endless repetitions | oO 
meaningless ornament, as suitable toa tavern as to a church ! 

To show the evils of backsliding, we may note the tendency 
of sculpture, when separated from architecture, in the popula’ 
form it takes at exhibitions, to develop into a species of bric- 
a-brac and odje/s de vertu—statuettes rather than statues, 
coloured combinations of assortments of stones and jewels, 
surface treatments of realistic skin-folds, and often ugly rende 
ings of nature—anything, in fact, but work possessing thi 
properties of true sculpture, which should depend upon breadt: 
and knowledge of light and shade and simple massing of form 
In our Royal Academy the influence of the painter is felt o1 
sculpture instead of that of the architect, and the result i 
scarcely satisfactory. It is natural that. “truthfully- model 
surfaces, literal renderings of nature and combinations 
colour, would have more weight with a painter than with 
sculptor ; but in sculpture su¢h tendencies conduce to realis 
and the closer the imitation the less is the art displayed. Too 
often the work, when done, is only suitable to become part of a 
rich man’s collection of isolated treasures, that only the f 
therefore can possess, rather than fitted to belong to the nation - 
as a whole, as it could do if it were executed for publi ‘a 
buildings. 

There is one other evil I should like to mention; to wh 
the sculptor is prone if he is detached from architectur: 
control, and that is making the search after beauty as his 0 
aim. To me it always appears that no theory that has be 
advanced has done so much to destroy individuality 
original talent as this loadstone of beauty. An artist wh 
seeking for beauty alone is as a man seeking for happiness—a 
desirable end to attain, but never attained by directly plan 
or searching for it. And it is the same with the attainment ¢ 
beauty in sculpture ; the end is only reached by having so 
more definite object i in view, while the vague search for beaut 
only leads to imitation and trite conventionality. Let 
immediate purpose of the. work, however, be simply the desire 
to tell a story in the best possible way, and to adapt it to th a 
place that the work is to fill, then the element of beauty will” 
still possibly be there, without striving especially for it, an 
any rate the work will be stamped with individuality. = 

Perhaps the time when least attention was paid to archi-. 
tectural decoration was at the beginning of this reign, when 
sculpture was represented in this country by Gibson; an 
work shows the effete result of a one-sided striving for ee, 
that ended in the neglect of nature and the adoption of 2 
pseudo-classic treatment, uninteresting and Sa hy 2 ou 
Englishmen of this century. . oT 
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Since that time we have advanced in the right direction, 
and some of our best sculptors’ work can be seen on buildings, 
forming part of a whole scheme and helping the purpose of the 
buildings for which they were intended, But though we have 


_ moved in the right direction, there are yet misconceptions to 


_ remove before sculpture can be fully applied in its true field as 
This is brought home to us when 
we note the one form of sculpture that we may say is fairly 
tolerated in England—that is, portrait sculpture. Supposing 
we accept this form as characteristic of the nation—and I fear 
we have not yet risen to things higher—can we say, except in 
a few instances, that we have succeeded in portraying the 
individual man? I think not. The very size in which we 
depict him—I refer to outdoor statues—is sufficient to prevent 
the sculptor from giving an individual rendering of his subject. 
He is content if he succeeds in getting a portrait of the face, 
while to the figure he gives general classic proportions, so that 
we have individual heads on our statues that would fit equally 
well on any other statues’ bodies and legs. 

Now if these portrait statues had been designed to fill 


_ niches or stand in courtyards, or to be placed in front of build- 


ings, of which they would then form part, the size of the statue 
could be diminished, and attention given to the portrait of the 
man as he is, or was, not merely in face, but in figure. I 
maintain that no portrait statue should look more than life- 
size ; it ought, that is, not to strike the observer as abnormal ; 
the extra size that is given should be due only to the necessity 
of the surroundings, and the height at which the statue is 
placed. I think the only form of sculpture that will stand the 


_ test of isolation is work with strong action, as some equestrian 


statues, and ideal work that is not subject to the restrictions of 


_ modern dress ; but even these are improved by a background 


at least of trees. 

This association with architecture would open other fields 
where the sculptor’s art could assert itself, and where the 
nation’s desire to perpetuate the memory of her great sons 
could be encouraged. For instance, a hall of heroes, a walhalla, 

_ would be far more interesting and instructive, where the deeds 
of the great could be recorded, and where the whole building 
could be devoted to that end, than is the prevailing custom of 
thrusting statues, as we do now, into Westminster Abbey and 
other noble buildings not designed for them, where they are 
void of meaning, and destroy instead of adding to the beauty of 
these buildings Ina modest way too, I think there is room 
in our cemeteries and churchyards for a happier union of the 
two arts. Most of the sculpture we see there, besides being 
commonplace in design, is often vulgarly obtrusive; yet 
I think a cemetery should be a home for good sculpture, 


and it could be made so if the sheltering hand of architecture 


were there too, to give restraint—a necessary element, and 


especially appropriate in a place hallowed by the association 


with our dead. 

| In so short a paper it would be out of place to enter into 
matters of detail, and I think, even with unlimited time at my 
disposal, I should hesitate before laying down any rules or 
restrictions as to methods of work or treatment of subjects. 
One might with equal right prescribe the style in which an 
architect should build. The only two conditions I consider 
essential are that the sculpture, whatever its character and 
wherever placed, should be seen in its entirety, and the form 
the work takes should be the suitable one for the position ; not, 
as in the case of the frieze that runs round the Athenzeum Club 
‘in Pall Mall, and again over the gateway at Hyde Park Corner, 
which are copies of the well-known Panathenaic frieze of the 
Parthenon, but which are placed under quite different con- 
ditions of light and position than those that guided the 
architect and sculptor of the Greeks in their choice of the style 
of relief. 

___ Indecoration the sculptor should assert his own individu- 
ality, and not be bound by effete laws of design ; there is no 
other goldei rule to follow, to insure interest and vivacity, and 
all irae and vivacity are two of the three elements necessary to 


all true decoration. The remaining element is the sense of 
restraint alluded to before ; for although the spectator should 
be conscious of the expression of movement, yet he craves at 
he same time for repose, and this is added by the restraining 
orce of architectural surroundings. This restraint, instead of 
hampering the sculptor, really brings out the strength of his 
art, and shows its manifold capabilities of adaptation to 
equired ends. . 

_ To sum up, I have intentionally dwelt upon the advantages 
ccruing to sculpture rather than to architecture in this desired 
mion of the two arts, and have left the gain, that would belong 
© architecture, to inference only. This I regret the less, as that 
side of the question has been fully entered into in the wider 
freatment accorded by the reader of the previous paper. 
he points I would insist upon are these: that it is against 
he best traditions of the past to divorce the arts of architec- 
re and sculpture ; that this divorce leads to a low estimate of 
culptural decoration, as well as to a want of direction and 
neaning in the sculptor’s work; that gallery exhibitions of 
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isolated works belittle the art of sculpture; that portrait 
sculpture is shorn of its character and truth, which can only be 
truly given when incorporated in a wide scheme of decoration. 
For these reasons, therefore, I maintain that a healthy demand 
for sculpture and a capable and satisfactory development of 
the art can only be attained by returning once more to the tradi- 
tions of the past and effecting a closer union of the kindred 
arts—architecture and sculpture. 


THE IDEAL CITY—PARKS AND OPEN SPACES * 


i is difficult in the course of a quarter of an hour to speak 
of work which has been going on in our country for several 
centuries, or rightly to convey any idea of the magnitude of the 
need for open spaces and the various manners in which suc- 
ceeding generations have endeavoured or have neglected to 
meet this need, The tendency to congregate into towns has. 
always been in existence, but there has also been a correspond- 
ing desire on the part of the people to spend their holidays and 
the unoccupied hours of their working days in the fields and 
amongst the trees and hedges. The early chroniclers’ of 
English history describe all manner of sports in the fields, the 
making of spring garlands, May-day feasts and rejoicings in the 
woods, and many pleasures and pastimes on the open lands, the 
moors or commons, surrounding the towns and villages. The 
“open-space movement” has been represented during the past 
three or four hundred years by innumerable struggles to keep 
free from encroachment such public lands as the Moorfields, on 
the north side of the City of London, and the commons, 
heaths and forests throughout England, by ancient enactments 
limiting the increase of towns and the proximity of houses, by 
the opening of the royal parks, by the formation of square 
gardens and pleasure grounds, by the provision of forecourts 
or back yards to both small and large houses, and by public 
and private benefactions and legacies of lands to be dedicated 
to the people as village greens, commons, parks or allotments. 
During the nineteenth century, when the development of the 
towns became so extraordinarily rapid, a more vigorous effort 
was needed to provide breathing spaces for their inhabitants ; 
and since the year 1847 many Acts of Parliament have been 
passed relating wholly or partly to the preservation, acquisition 
or maintenance of open spaces. Voluntary societies have come 
into existence to preserve or provide public recreation grounds, 
with the result that large parks and commons have been 
secured in and around our towas, churchyards, squares, and 
other small spaces have been laid out amongst the streets, 
while trees have been planted and seats have been placed in 
the public thoroughfares. But the ideal citizens of an ideal 
city would not be content with such spasmodic efforts and such 
varied methods of procedure. They would provide open spaces 
in a systematic manner from the time of the commencement of 
the building of their cities. And I can only hope to throw out 
a few hints as to the way in which this might be accomplished. 
The plan so much in vogue some fifty or one hundred years 
ago of building houses in “squares” has much to commend it. 
But such squares should not surround gardens enclosed with 
railings, to which entrance is only allowed to the tenants of a 
certain limited number of houses. The square gardens should 
resemble the continental “places ”—open day and night, 
provided with grass, trees, fountains, flower-beds and seats, 
and, like the surrounding streets, under the control and _ patrol 
of the police. The wider roads should be planted with trees, 
either near the houses or in a double row in the centre of the 
carriage way ; this would afford shelter in rain and shade in 
sunshine. All the public elementary schools should have good 
playgrounds attached, open to all comers out of school hours ; 
and ‘in addition to these there should be separate spaces, 
playing-fields or open-air gymnasia, provided for children, 
with proper instruction in the use of gymnastic apparatus, 
so that it might be impossible for any house in the 
city to be situated more than a quarter of a mile from 
a public playground. And these playgrounds should be 
attractive as well as useful, with a part set aside for trees and 
shrubs, flowers and seats. No large division or ward of the 
ideal city should be without its park, capable of being 
illuminated by night, where broad expanses of grass might be 
seen, and where stretches of water in lakes or streams might 
bring refreshment to the eye. The public seats should be in 
groups, in well-lighted parts of the thoroughfares ; the drinking 
fountains and troughs should be artistically designed and 
pleasant to look upon; outdoor annexes to the restaurants 
should be encouraged, and every effort should be made to 
beautify the streets—not monotonously, but with taste and 


* A paper prepared by Mrs. Basil Holmes, hon. sec. of the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, and read by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath, chairman of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation, at the Congress of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Wednesday evening, June 20. 
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variety, and above all to preserve the natural beauties of any 
space or garden which may be secured for the people. 

What may be termed the modern open-space movement 
started before the close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, The late Sir Edwin Chadwick, that great pioneer of 
sanitary reform, made a report in 1842 on the “ Effect of Public 
Walks and Gardens on the: Health and Morals of the Lower 
Classes,” and he then used the phrase ‘‘open spaces.” He 
also advocated the preservation as public land of the burial 
grounds in towns when they should be disused. . It was greatly 
due to his careful investigations and reports that most of these 
graveyards were closed in 1853 and the succeeding years, 
although another twenty-two years elapsed before any of them 
were converted into public gardens. Now, in London alone, 
there are over one hundred open to the public, nearly all being 
attractively laid out. Some of the square gardens have also 
been thrown open, notably those belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster (owing to the wisdom and generosity of the late 
Duke) and those on the estate of the Marquis of Northampton, 
and they now number, in London, twenty-seven, 

I need hardly dwell on the very great success that has 
attended the work of the Commons Preservation Society, the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, and the Open 
Spaces branch of the Kyrle Society. These agencies have, by 
their labours and their example, stirred ‘up such public authori- 
ties as H.M. Office of Works, the London County Council, the 
Metropolitan vestries and the provincial county councils and 
municipal bodies, until now it is possible to say that the desire 
to acquire open spaces or recreation grounds is universal, 
especially in the towns and their suburbs. It is still a little 
difficult for village communities to understand their need of 
securing definite playing-fields or public gardens when there is 
no green or common for recreation ; but the idea has taken 
root in the towns, and will in time extend to the villages. Full 
powers are now given to these public bodies and to trustees of 
private estates to give, to acquire, to lay out or to maintain open 
spaces, and information on any point connected with this subject 
will be gladly supplied by the Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, 83 Lancaster Gate, W. And 
here I may add that organisations such as this one, which 
during the past seventeen and a half years has carried 
through upwards of four hundred successful undertakings, are 
much needed in the provinces. A few of the larger towns 
have their open-space societies, but in most of them there is 
no voluntary effort. Many officers of municipal bodies are 
strangely ignorant of the powers these bodies possess by law, 
and are glad of information from those who can supply it. 
Again, it is often possible for a voluntary body to bring some 
particular case to the notice of the-local authority. It is heard 
of privately, and the society can carry out preliminary transac- 
tions of a private nature and save an open space which might 
otherwise be lost. The members of a public body, who have a 
score of other matters to see to, cannot be always on the watch 
for opportunities of securing open spaces or of preventing 
illegal encroachments, or of beautifying the streets. It is the 
sole business of an open-space society to do so; and such a 
society, working in a friendly way with the landowners of the 
neighbourhood and the members of the town or district council, 
can do an immense amount of useful work with but little 
expenditure. 

_ There is much room for improvement in the way we build 
our towns and allow our suburbs to stretch out from them, 
ruthlessly swallowing up the rural surroundings and picturesque 
estates. But if the public mind is educated to the idea of pre- 
serving what is beautiful and of cultivating what is wholesome, 
if landowners will only realise that the value of building land 
rises in proportion to the amount of timbered open space 
adjoining it, if people will understand that the more recreation 
grounds there are the quieter and less crowded each one will 
be, I feel sure that the architects of the future will so arrange 
their buildings as to preserve trees instead of destroying them, 
and that the cities of the future will no longer be vast accumula- 
tions of monotonous rows of houses, but will be interspersed 
with smiling gardens and healthy playgrounds, and surrounded 
by parks and woods and playing-fields. 


STREETS AND BRIDGES CONSIDERED IN 
CONNECTION WITH OUR UNIDEAL CITY.* 


I WISH to preface the few words which follow by admitting 

that I cannot pretend to emulate the positive Idealism of 
Mr. Richards. Ihave therefore ventured to adopt a somewhat 
negative method. by considering our streets and bridges as we 
find them—a practical, if somewhat mundane standpoint. But 
it 1s one which will reveal my own ideals, and, I trust, also yours. 


* A paper by Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., read at the 
Congress of the Royal Institute of British Architects on Wednesday 
€vening, June 20. 


The very limited time at our disposal for the discussion of. 5 
two very large subjects tempts me to the method of a — 
recent manifesto by a notable politician in retirement, whereby _ 
the soul of suggestive brevity seems to lie in the promulgation _ 
of abstruse queries, answerable by each man for himself, — 
Thus, in regard to my first subject— ‘ae ee 
Shall our streets be straight or curved? ; cet 
Shall we adopt formal architecture or the picturesque, or is 
indeed Palladian the only possible? . ree 
Do we approve of Haussmannising ancient cities ? Sh ie 
Are boulevards beautiful and entirely conducive to the 
dignified display of architecture ? I Soha ec a 
Is the dignity of our streets to be measured only by thei 
width or the height of the buildings ? pie ae 
How can we prevent the finest building sites passing int 
the hands of the architect speculator, whose productions ar 
too often a menace to the continued sanity of those who care, 
and sometimes it seems also. of those who are responsible for 
their stability ? ery 2 
How far shall street architecture or our public monuments _ 
be controlled, as in Paris, by a central authority, and how shall - 
that authority be constituted ? ; tae ak ae 
How shall we inculcate a proper appreciation of those price- 
less memorials, both great and small, which link our ancien 
city with its great historic past? In other words, how best 
combat an uncompromising utilitarianism ? ae ape 
How can we instil into county councils and corporations. 
dealing with vast architectural problems an intelligent appre-— 
ciation of the accurate procedure which will ensure certainly — 
successful results without doing indignity to our art or ou 
honourable profession ? eg 
All these and many more springs of useful inquiry I commend 
to each one of you, believing that Lord Rosebery’s method is — 
perhaps more useful to us to-night than that of Socrates, and that 
individual taste and openings for a varying treatment under | 
varying circumstances will help us to more fertile discussion a 
well as to more fertile result than any suggestions I might be 
able to lay before you within those limits of your time which I 
am permitted to occupy. fj a 
__Intertwined with—indeed, comprehending all these queries 
—is the one, “‘ How can we interest and instruct the public in 
architectural scholarship?” This Mr. Reginald Blomfield will 
deal with to-morrow, but it suggests to me to declare to you 
my devout belief that the finest street is not the widest — 
street, and not necessarily even the airiest street, nor th 
one best adapted to traffic, but first the one which has 
the most beautiful buildings beautifully placed, and that every 
step taken in pursuit of our glorious ideals of light, air, safety 
and convenience, which has, even in attaining these, turned 
us away from this more glorious hope and more desirable goal 
of beauty, is a step lost and an opportunity wasted. In which 
connection I will make my only reference to the archeology of “3 
this wide subject, and bid you compare La Rue de Féves at 
Lisieux with our own airified and widespreading Whitechapel. 
The chapter of lost opportunities in our streets is indeed a 
long one. So often might some beauty in small as wella 
large things have accompanied usefulness, and we may rang‘ 
in our quest from the Tate Gallery to the cabman’s shelter 
from the cast-iron trimmings of the Tower Bridge to the cast- 
iron tunic of the London policeman. Most true it is that al 
the multifold and pressing necessities of modern city life in ou 
streets combine to show us what we are in our appreciation of 
a city’s dignity: the monuments, the signs and advertise 
ments, the open spaces, the trams, the omnibuses, the lamp 
and lamp-posts—aye, even the post-boxes and the peelers 
to say nothing of the telegraph and tram wires W 
shall say that we have educated our appreciations in these 
matters? or that they have not a large bearing upon ou 
external city life, as we would wish to see and let other. 
see it? To take an instance. The lamp-posts of formidabl 
design cannot by night destroy the decorative chain whi 
seems to thread together through the maze of Lond 
streets ; but what might those standards have done to enhan 
it by day had they been produced from a design of gracefi 
simplicity? There seems an opening for better things in the 
recent Act obtained by the City, conferring the power to 
place lamps and wires upon house fronts. But how can 
any. self-respecting householder (save he who _ holds e 
public”) welcome upon his house front a lamp designed 
the same spirit (to give three examples) as the new arc-ligh 
standards of the vestry of St. Martin’s, the drain ventilat 
which tower in unsupported hideousness along the Chels 
Embankment and elsewhere, or those bloated posts, who 
nightly office it is to cast lurid gleams upon our most admira 
Whitehall Charles I., designed as these are to dwarf and di , 
figure the proportions of pedestal and statue. To the offic 
mind every statue seems in need of these overpowering torch- — 
bearers, and with Charles I, and Lord Strathnairn . thi 
officially glorified, we may expect to behold the Duke of Yor 
and Lord Nelson each with his quota of proportionately pr 
digious satellites, lest perchance we may overlook some sha 


- tectural point of view. 
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_ of our heroes’ sky-seeking glory when we stand to study these 
things upon starless nights or in November gloom. 

Further, let me instance the lack of imagination we display in 
the laying out of open spaces, often cleared at great cost. Are 
asphalte and latrines either satisfactory or picturesque when 
they appear as the exclusive features, perhaps eked out with a 
5/. penalty seat? Iam not claiming much for that profession 
of which I am proud to be a humble member, when I say that 
there are scores of able designers within it who could show 
how such things might be better done if only they were given 
a chance. 

And what of the signs and posters—those aching sores—the 
poor man’s picture gallery ?—so claimed by his false friends and 
tasteless toadies. This is a matter upon which I must refer 
you to Mr. Richardson Evans, the kingpost of that admirable 
society called “ Scapa” (the Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising), of which I doubt not every person in 
this room is (or ought to be) an active member. Mr. Evans 
has most lucidly illuminated this question from time to time in 
the public press and elsewhere, and has aptly directed much 
needed attention to the disfigurement of our streets and street 
architecture by aggressive and unnecessarily wanton letterings 
and trade signs, illuminated and otherwise. But, in brief, let us 
clear our minds, and cease canting about the poor man’s pictures 
and the rich manufacturer’s glorious liberty of puffing (at our 
expense) his name and his nostrums. Shall we not rather assure 
ourselves that the wanton and vulgar disfigurement of our streets 
can only increase the vulgarity of those who are so constituted as 
to appreciate such things? and let us vote at least that, if they 
must be, the wealthy puffer shall be taxed highly for the inflic- 
tion of his puffs. In our ideal city, where all our street 
architecture will be beautiful, will we admit such imposition 
unheeded? In proportion as we take no pains to regulate the 
monstrous vulgarity of our signs and hoardings, do we confess 
our Jack of care, of pride, and of instinct for civic dignity and 
progress, 

1t would be inappropriate to deal with this subject of streets 
without special reference to the great new thoroughfare and 
the opening out of the Strand by the London County Council, 
the largest enterprise of its kind recently attempted, and one 
which may be fruitful of much that we. desire. Here we may 
perhaps turn our backs for a while upon Lord Rosebery’s 
witful method in at least formulating hopes for the final 
direction these new opportunities may take. 

The question of straight streets or curved arises when the 
plan concerns new cuttings to be made, not the following or 
widening of old thoroughfares, formed as they mostly are upon 
the curved lines of once wandering country lanes or dykes. 

Now the cutting of a straight street through a district, 
already irregularly streeted, at once lands us in the difficulty 
of all kinds of awkward and canted corners. Nothing can be 
more unhappy than the sudden ending of a large building in 
a sharp acute angle. Instances are numerous showing how 
this important point has been neglected through a lack of 
architectural instinct in the initial laying down of new streets— 
in many instances where it is clear that a very slight change of 
plan might have brought about results as much more desirable 
from a practical as they would certainly have been from an archi- 

I would make an incidental point upon 
this head—that however experienced in practical considera- 
tions may be the permanent official adviser to the local 
authority, yet an architect of repute and sound judgment 
should be associated with him in the conception of new streets. 
I would desire to insist that a graceful sweep, whereby 
awkward corners and angles are avoided, is better than the 
sacrifice of everything, even in the main thoroughfare, to mere 
straightness. I would further bring forward the simple sug- 


gestion of sweeping old side streets into the new main one in 


such a manner that graceful junctions are secured, which 
seems indeed an elementary expedient, but not one on that 
account the more observed or the less important. 

I personally concur unhesitatingly in the desire expressed 
-by the London County Council for a monumental treatment in 
dealing with the Strand Island and its approaches, and would 
gladly see such treatment continued as far as Holborn. But a 
monumental treatment need not mean the continuation of one 
uniform design throughout the whole length. Might not each 
intersecting side streets be treated 
separately as a whole, it being essential in this case (as it is 


- indeed in the whole matter) that the exterior, at any rate, of 


architect ? 
_ mental, varied and interesting, and not of a more than Parisian 
- monotony. 
_ frontages was adopted by the late Duke of Westminster in 


each such block should be under the control of one competent 
Thus we might secure a result at once monu- 


To some extent a similar dealing with broad 


Mayfair, and but for the fussy influence of the terra-cotta 
Craze, which happened to come at an unfortunate period in the 


_ development of the scheme, the work done might have been 


€ven more successful than itis. In their scheme, however 
_ finally attained, the London County Council must bear in mind 


_ ‘igidly to control the future alteration of facades and roofs, as 


well as their erection, or we may get a repetition of Regent 
Street, where excellent intentions, also upon the lines I have 
indicated, have led to disastrous results, in the hands of 
unsympathetic or ill-trained modern maulers and re-designers. 

I must not in this city of London conclude this part of my 
paper without brief reference to that most brilliant example of 
skill in the laying out of a city as proposed by Sir Christopher 
Wren for the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire of 
1666. This is deft indeed in the avoidance of those errors to 
which I have referred. The introduction of polygonal figures 
concentrating upon important points is so cleverly conceived 
that I have had the plan printed and handed round the meet- 
ing, so that those not already intimate with it may study it for 
themselves at leisure. It forms a more complete paper upon 
the subject than any I could devise to lay before you, and shows 
how in skilful hands ancient sites, boundaries, gateways and 
streets may all be brought into order and made to contribute 
to an ideal whole. 

There is no subject which excites my architectural instincts, 
pleasures or regrets more than the contemplation of a bridge, 
be it of stone, wood or iron. ‘There exists what I venture to 
call a practical poetry about such a structure, nobly conceived, 
appealing to all those subtle senses set in motion by archi- 
tectural appreciation. And it is not to be gainsaid that every 
age up to our own which has included bridge-building among 
its arts and sciences has unequivocally recognised this fact. I 
recall to you in support of this statement the numerous 
examples, from the Roman era onwards through Medizvalism, 
which loved to hallow the bridge by the chapel, down even to 
our own London Bridge. And while it is also true that 
the inspiration which has ever pervaded bridge-building has 
not left untouched some of our earlier engineers—among the 
honourable roll of whom I would name, in the manner of 
the happy Venetian precedent, Rennie of London Bridge, 
Telford of Menai Bridge, Brunel of his Cornish trestles, 
Adams of that exquisite Eskutér Bridge at Buda-Pesth—yet 
it may not be denied that with the change from the direction 
of the architect to that of the engineer has come that lack of 
appreciation of beauty and fitness resulting in those hideous 


| bridges which disfigure our roads, our rivers and our railways. 


Not for one moment do I depreciate the vast benefits to the 
human race conferred upon it by modern engineering skill. 
Had they only been as artistically successful in constructing 
their bridges as English engineers have been in the outward 
forms of their best locomotives we should have no complaint, 
but only admiration for all their work. But the problem was 
not the same. Quite absent from the locomotive, into the 
engineering problems of the bridge enters the element of archi- 
tectural scholarship ; and this the engineers have, with a few 
noble exceptions, made no attempt to master, When the import- 
ance of an architectural treatment has been recognised it seems 
generally to have been relegated to the office sweeper, who 
has swept up the torn pages of mutilated text-books or manu- 
facturers’ catalogues and failed to consign them to the waste- 
paper basket. Albert Bridge, Battersea, Blackfriars, Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, Chelsea, are specially our ABC of how 
not to build bridges ; and Vauxhall brings us nearly to the 
other end of an alphabet which terminates in Wandsworth 
and Westminster. But it is easier to reckon the other way 
when we find we have only two bridges out of seventeen within 
the metropolitan area which are worthy to be named among 
the monuments of London. 

I wish in these few remarks specially to insist upon the 
essentially monumental character of a great bridge, and I 
would urge upon our members of Parliament, who grant 
bridge-building powers to railway companies, and upon our 
county councillors, to excite their sluggish imaginings and rise 
to the level of recognising at once and for all time that a bridge 
across the Thames is upon the same plane of monumental and 
architectural importance as St. Paul’s itself, and demands the 
same developed architectural power to design or to embellish 
it. As regards the railway bridges, admitting fully their neces- 
sity, there is no excuse. ’ In laying down a railway through a 
city the cheapest thing is to bridge the river. In does not 
compare with the buying up of land and claims, coupled with 
land construction. Yet the public has to pay in outraged sen- 
sibility and higher rates, all because of the imperturbable callous- 
ness of our Parliamentary representatives. Even now our 
peers have just allowed a Bill to pass their honourable House 
whereby that Charing Cross monstrosity is to spread itself into 
Northumberland Avenue. No safeguard whatever is given to 
the public—not even advantage taken of the lever secured by a 
previous Act, which, in any widening, compelled the company 
to purchase the block of houses facing the Strand. 

But we must admit that a railway company is not bound, 
in these ultra-commercial days, to hold anything sacred, 
save dividend ; but is that an excuse for the direct representa- 
tives of our interests, who control the revenues we provide by 
our contributions to civic progress and order? | 

Why, I ask, are the County Council recognising the archi- 
tectural importance of the Strand improvement and denying 
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the architectural importance of Vauxhall, and, I suppose, Lam- } 


beth Bridge to follow? Ifthe architecture in the Strand will then the material, and from these periods we have the height — 


cost one million, that at Vauxhall will cost at least half! Why 


; 
1 
t 


should they assign the one to the united efforts of eight selected | 


architects, and be content with the other as a mere piece of | 


copybook design—in which, in the words of. our premier 
novelist, “that rank which forms, as it were, its highest grace 
and ornament is mingled and confused with the viler parts of 
architecture ”? 

Inno sense do I depreciate the importance of the engineer’s 
control of all the bridge-building problems which depend upon 
engineering science ; and if the engineer can prove himself the 
peer in architectural skill of those others whom I have named 
{ am happy indeed to leave the whole work in his hands. 
But, as the matternow stands, and with the elaborated design 


before us, the action of the London County Council is wholly | 


inexplicable and opposed to the public interest. It is far from 


conducive to their being trusted as the central authority in | 


whose hands the improvement of London and her monumental 
architecture may be left indiscriminately or ungrudgingly. 

It would be impossible not to refer in this connection to 
the new Pont Alexandre III. at Paris, in which the architects, 
sculptors and engineers have collaborated so ably together, 
and the pylons of which are to my eye quite delightful. 
The conditions laid down were such that a bridge of steel con- 
struction was inevitable, and MM. Résac and Alby had resort 


to a single span of cast-steel ribs, almost going back, construc- | 


tively, to our Southwark model. To my own idea the architects 


and sculptors have been more successful in their share of the : 


work than the engineers, because the latter have not been fully 
conscious of. the limits of 


decorative use. The total result, however, is such as to make 


t 


| the sound of the smith beating into instruments of music the 
their material in appropriate | cr t ; 
, wisdom, maternity, labour, and round them you can build all — 


us jealous of this bridge as the outcome of one of those things | 


they manage better in France—merely because they recognise 


i 


the simple logic of facts and the teaching of experience and | 


history. 

I hope for no more from these few remarks than that they 
will suffice to stimulate discussion upon subjects which cannot 
fail to secure your interest. Whether you are architects or 
otherwise, dwellers in cities or enjoying country life and pur- 


suits, I need not remind you how in these days of strained | 


effort, Vulgarity, hydra-headed, thrusts itself oppressively into 
the daily life of all of us, and none of the arts suffers from the 
unwelcome intrusion so much as architecture. And our St. 
Michael, our hope in wrestling with the monster, must ever 
be an accurate and refined scholarship, which—be we mere 
plodders, whose best aspiration is but for a laboured success, 
or gifted with the imagination and resource of genius—will 
guide us always down a sure path, and the spread of whose 
wings will bring back to us some of our ideals, beauty in our 
streets and bridges and all that appertains to our cities. 
Throughout all history the growth of civic dignity, monu- 
mentally and artistically expressed—in other words, the arts 
of peace—-have ever been held indicative of a nation’s position, 
power, and development in civilisation ; and, if not always of 
rectitude in the past, let this be our added incentive and ideal 
in a new century of Christian effort. 


AN IDEAL CITY.* 


“* The common problem —yours, mine, everyone’s— 

Is, not to fancy what were fair in Life 

Provided it could be ; but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Unte our means—a very different thing. 

No abstract, intellectual plan of Life, 

Quite irrespective of Life’s plainest law. 

But one a man, who is man and nothing more, 

May lead: Idealise away : 

You’re welcome ; nay, you’re wise.” BROWNING. 
FAIR city, is this building castles in the air? No; but 

from high thoughts and our imaginations we build 

foundations for its possibilities—foundations have been laid for 

all time to build upon, materials and all things necessary are to 

man’s hands, then why idealise, but realise the actual. 

It is natural for some men to build, some to carve, some to 
paint, some to sing, to write and speak in words. We are 
thinking of our builders of cities ; to build, then, is to some 
natural ; it is the sport and pastime of many childhood’s hours. 
How many days he satisfies himself in building with his toys? 
his castles made with cards, always striving to go one better 
than the Tower of Babel, higher and higher; then the out- 
burst of joy produced by the downfall, the noise of its destruc- 
tion ; this natural part in the boy, we see in the man, and find 
in nations ; joy of some to build, the greatest satisfaction of 
some to pull down, to make a noise. 


* A paper by Mr. Stirling Lee, read at the Congress of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Wednesday evening, June 20, 


| ultimate of the sculptor’s expression? They are the combi 


| building cost 7,500/. 


_ the Florentine the Mother and Child, the ideal Maternity and 


_ which have been the subjects and themes for the monumen 


-sculpture and painting. The dignity and monumentality o 


fo 
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In nations like in man we find the natural, the ideal, and — 


to which its civilisation has reached and the depths to which — 
it has fallen, monuments for all future ages, of a nation’s 
infancy, maturity, decay.. ete Bei eo Fe ie 
The early settler by the riverside or near the wood first 
builds his hut; he names it after its natural surrounding: 
“the hut by the river” or “by the wood” ; he works, and by 
his toil produces the fruits of the earth, it becomes his garden — 
of riches ; then the thinker, who looks up, “ man the uplooking 
animal,” he sees the sun, the moon, the stars, the season 
from his thoughts he is led to idealise, to worship, and tak 
the natural to symbolise his highest aspirations, object for h 
worship, and strikes out to more perfect manhood to build 
home wherein may dwell his God ; he builds his temples, h 
palaces, his monuments, which clothe his thoughts and express 
all his highest ideals, and from these grow the maturity of a 
race. With this evolution of the mind of man comes also thi 
evolution of his morals, which he calls virtues, the causes o 
joy and happiness, the causes of evil and misery. x. 
We can trace the history of nations, the causes of thei 
prosperity and the causes of their decay. And it is natural for 
man from things seen to think and use his mind, and let t 
light of his soul dwell on the beautiful that it may live; the 
natural magnified to its ultimate to illustrate his ideas of the 
supernatural ; the Egyptian his sun-god, light and life; the 
Greek with his pure heaven and his goddess Wisdom 


his love of labour—for was not his symbol of harmony of life 


crude metal of the earth? Take these five subjects, light, lif 


? 


the highest thoughts of man and the religions of nations, and — 


of all the great cities of the world. Take each subject to i 
ultimate, and you have the perfect actual—subjects fitted for 
the sculptor’s art and worthy to be placed in your ideal city. : 
But with power comes decay—the worship of the ma 
much self-glorification, The material man, not man’s mind or — 
soul, do we measure him by ; but his material external is he 
portrayed, which produces destruction to the great ideal. W 
then produce the bulb, no longer the flower that has made this 
city fair. LAG nies ; 
So we workers in clay, wood, stone and metals are but the 
children of your city. Weare, at the hand of the builder, 
write in streets the great thoughts of your philosophers, th 
dreams of your poets, the great victories of your warriors, the 
ever-spreading influence of civilisation, its truth, its justice and 
its liberties, that in figure these ideals may live in the crowde 
streets of your city. But to hand down the mere posthumous _ 
portrait of the man is to give to the world the shell without the — 
kernel—not the ideal in which the sculptor’s soul may live an 
breathe, but the dead, mechanical production of a dead thing. 
Have we sculptors. any ideal for our technical side? Doe 
he reach out to any ultimate in his means of expression? We 
see he has his ideal subject ; has he ideal rules for his practic 
work? He knows that life is governed by simple natural laws; 
so just as simply must this child of nature express himself, an 
must govern every detail of his perfect work. It depends 
the man, his mental vision, You may show him examples of 
the highest realisation of men’s mind and hands, but he c 4 
not reach them if his power of thought is not strong enough | 
produce the same conception Take the pupil and the work 
beside you ; you can so transmit your thoughts and the way 
which you see things that he can see just what you point ou 
but immediately he is left alone he falls back to his own rang 
of vision. : eS eae 
What are, then, these simple laws that can express t 


2 


tion in a work of three characteristics of the arts — architect re 


architect, the simplicity of severity of line and form o 
sculptor, the atmosphere of light and shade of the painter— 
these we find in the great works realised by man in 
maturity, and prove what is always said by great artists, ‘ 
there is but one art, but different means of expression.” — 
For subjects you take great abstract truths ; for treat 
you take the natural object and clothe it with its attribu 
personify the unity of atoms into a grand whole And b 
eyes we see and the power we feel will be the resu 
nearness attained to our great ideal. eu | 
“ The situa tion that has not its duty, its ideal, was never 
occupied by man. Yes, here in this miserable, despi 
actual wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere i 
ideal: Work it out therefrom. The ideal is in thyself 
impediment, too, is in thyself.” TEN , 


haa 
he 


The New Church of St. Andrew, Bromley, E., was ope 
on Friday last. The architect was Mr. W. D. Carée. 
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:. THE IDEAL CITY.* 
») Somes object of my paper to-night is to try and precipitate, 
; by means of discussion and suggestion, some conclusions 
. as to what an ideal city should be, and also some agreement as 
to what a city should not contain that set up any claims to be 
beautiful. What is it we want? We go up and down this city 
of London, for instance, open-eyed and open-mouthed, eager to 
observe and loud in our expressions of disapproval ; but what 
do we want? What are our ideals? Abstract disapproval is 
_ so easy, and often so unhelpful—almost any one of us can 
_ condemn, but when bidden to specify alterations, difficulties— 
the difficulties in fact—at once begin to appear. Are we 
agreed as to what we want? And by we I do not only mean 
architects, 1 mean amateurs of architecture, cultivated people, 
men of taste, those who have given thought to the matter, 
made their observations on other towns and digested them, 
county councillors, all those who have the care and the 
guardianship of this our city. What is it you want, and are 
you agreed upon it? What are your ideals? We architects 
want to know. They are your ideals that are being carried 
out. Architecture, so far as it is living art, is the realisation of 
the aims and needs of those that produce it, and the vernacular 
architecture of any given period is the index of the general 
_ feeling and temper of that age. The few sporadic attempts to 
do scholarly, antiquarian, or reactionary work have little 
influence on contemporary work, except where it happens 
to find itself in sympathy with those views; the great 
mass of building and construction generally is the true 
expcnent of the popular view of architecture. Are you con- 
tent? and, if so, why do you grumble? We talk of a city being 
beautiful, but we smile at the idea of making London so. 
Why? Even if, in these humble-minded days, that were too 
_ Much to propose, could we not, if we wished, prevent its 
_ growing uglier? As it is, London gets more and more 
hideous every day. We never see an old house threatened 
with demolition but what we have to fear a loss in its successor; 
we never see a concerted design in architecture, such as some 
_ of our squares, a few streets like Stratford Place and others, 
but we know their harmony is soon to be disturbed, and that 
quality of unity got by gracious co-operation will be burst in 
upon and flung into the gutter. We have buildings we call 
masterpieces ; can we not at least preserve them unharmed? 
We allow the appearance of Somerset House to be defaced by 
mean additions. We talk of alterations to Waterloo Bridge ; 
Hawksmoor’s Church is undermined by a railway station ; the 
- moment a monument comes in the way of what is called the 
_ “convenience of the public,” it is doomed and disappears. 
Is it true, is it probable that we cannot have what we want? 
_ What is it stands in the way? It isn’t money. We can afford 
to have our way. We hear ourselves described as an in- 
_ domitable people, and we accept the epithet with complacency; 
_ it is not from want of saying that we know we are rich. We 
may not be an artistic people, but we are good organisers and 
_ governors, and such a standard of magnificence as Rome 
_ achieved might be ours, did we desire it. The trouble is that 
___we are not agreed as to what we want, and we are not sure that 
we ought to wantit. Directly weare allagreedupon some public 
_ Matter an architecture springs up in response, and according 
to the quality of the sentiment so is its interest. The national 
conscience has for long been deeply stirred by the sight of 
helpless suffering, and the hospitals we have built to alleviate 
that and to increase our knowledge as to its prevention form 
one of the contributions of fine living architecture to the 
Nineteenth century. So too are the great asylums. The care 
and thought, the quintessence of medical observation and 
research, have been gathered up and sublimed into formulated 
necessities, which have dominated the buildings erected in 
compliance, and by their insistence have given strength, and 
history, and interest to these structures. 
Other contributions to the architecture of our time are our 
board schools, museums, public libraries and technical insti- 
_ tutes, based also on a popular desire to improve the conditions 
_ of our life. Abate something of the virtue of the impulse, and 
_ the standard of interest in style of architecture falls immedi- 
ately. The theatres, restaurants and gin palaces all rise in 
_ response to the popular call, and the nobleness of the demand 
dictates, in proportion, the nobility of the architecture. But in 
_ these instances there is, broadly speaking, a general agreement 
-and codification of our desires ; it is not so as regards the 
general treatment of our city. What is the view one is to take 
of London? That it is a vast workaday centre, from which all 
_ who are fortunate enough flee, after the day’s work is done, to 
_abed in the country. If so, let us at once set about accentua- 
_ ting the position and importance of the railway stations, let us 
widen and straighten the routes between them, let us con- 
centrate within a ring, if possible, the industrial nucleus, and 
separate the residential from it with an insulating zone of open 
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space. We shall not make the city beautiful, it is true, but we 
might possibly its suburbs. 

The day has gone by when the city was walled round for 
shelter and defence, and the great gates of old time have been 
replaced now by those huge vomitories—the railway termini. 
But the gates of the walled city were prominent features both 
from within and without ; their purpose was unmistakable and 
resulted in characteristic form. Cannot we do as much for our 
railway stations? Merely to clear away a wide space in front 
of them and to make the route spacious and direct would do 
much to give them distinction. Although I myself repudiate 
the idea of treating London as a mere workshop, still it is at 
least a definite treatment, a definite conception, and definition 
is what is at present so forcibly lacking in the handling of our 
city. The anxious, fevered scuttle from station to office, and 
from office back again to catch the train, is not a particularly 
fine idea, and is not likely to bring about particularly fine 
results ; but poor as they would be, they would be preferable 
to the present welter and the sense of compromise got from 
adjusting small individual claims. Or shall we take the view 
of London that it is a place to be proud of, and that we mean 
to be proud of it and keep it as a source of pride? There are 
many things that would justify us in this attitude—the river 
and some of the bridges that span it, and the Embankment 
that confines it ; the Abbey, the Cathedral, the many churches 
and public buildings, some few of our squares and streets— 
possibly our parks. 

And what should we do? Well, I am talking of the ideal 
city, and I permit myself some flights of fancy that may be 
condemned as not altogether practical, though I try to keep on 
the hither side of Utopia, and so I answer, “ Keep them.” 
Keep our public buildings, keep our bridges, our squares and 
our streets (those that we are agreed upon as embellishments 
of our city), keep them as they stand, at least for the present. 
As they are the subjects of our pride let us treat them so; let 
the access to them be obvious and direct. Take the river for 
example. Let it be embanked on both sides, and let us have 
occasional glimpses of it from the Strand, wider and less 
squalid than the few grudging peeps which we can with diffi- 
culty now get. Weare incessantly increasing the span of its 
bridges to facilitate the water traffic; let us have a traffic that 
may be pleasant to the eye and handy to the passenger. 

A swift service of small steamboats, trim and tidy, would 
help to relieve the congestion of our streets, and in many 
weathers and to many people would be a welcome alternative 
to the pavement. I said ‘ trim and tidy” because on the 
grounds, seemingly, that we are rich and industrious we can’t 
afford to be clean and decent, and haven’t the time to be 
bothered with the necessary trouble ; so London is disgusting 
and smelly owing to our slovenliness. The pride in a neat and 
perfect turn-out still clings to the stable, the harness-room, and 
the coach-house, and, by an association of ideas, somewhat 
affects the railway train ; but the pavement is a fixed, inter- 
minable spittoon, and the tops of omnibuses a travelling one. 
In my ideal city, my impracticable Utopia, I would have a 
higher standard of cleanliness and scavenging. I would have 
more pageantry, more processions, and I would make many of 
them go by water. The Lord Mayor and his state barges should 
a familiar sight on the Thames. And I should like more 
music, especially on the water. The organ-grinder, the solo 
instrumentalist, “the German band,” and all such small 
enterprise I would banish utterly from the streets, as_ well 
as yelling ruffians, street cries, and newspaper pitches ; but 
in compensation I would increase the quantity of music already 
provided by the County Council, and 1 would provide a supply ~ 
of kiosks in the streets where people could buy their papers in 
peace. Weare surely all agreed that noise and disorder are 
ugly features in a city as weli as in a house; and yet we 
permit great shouting letters, winking and glaring lights, every 
form of eye-torture that may sear itself indelibly on the brain— 
for the object of many of these advertisements is that you may 
never forget them again for the rest of your life. In the “ideal 
city ” there would be a control over these street distractions, so 
as to secure some uniformity of effect. Nor should the streets 
preserve their haphazard character, so far as their general 
growth and expansion may give us chance for correction. The 
great streams of traffic should cross each other at right angles. 
The railway stations, the great creators of the swift-going 
traffic, should be recognised and their influence accepted, and 
the shortest direct routes to them taken in hand and developed 
to meet the case. 

But life is not all a hurrying from one anthill to another ; 
there is such a thing as leisure and the enjoyment of it, there 
is such a thing as work which may be done deliberately and in 
quiet. Let us preserve, then, the back-waters and retreats, 
where we can find them in London, and insure that they shall 
not be arbitrarily invaded. ‘They should be the shelters of our 
monuments. Each year we erect fresh statues in memory of 
famous men, but we have nowhere to put them, and they stand 


er by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, read ee th Congress of the } in the howling chaos of our streets, pitiable and helpless 


horribly misplaced—or else they are thrust out of sight in 
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narrow streets or chance corners. What a terrible misprision 
of their qualities this argues! It is part of the same temper 
that treats a piece of sculpture, an obelisk or a fountain quite 
without reference to the site it has to occupy or its proper 
function, which is to add to and accentuate the general archi- 
tectonic character of the locality it is to adorn. Architecture 
and decorative and monumental sculpture are not, as it seems 
to be thought, matters merely of detail and immaterial how 
they may be combined, having no necessary connection— 
architecture in our cities should be the expression of our ideas, 
the ideas of a community, our corporate, not our individual 
desires. The aspect of our streets concerns us all, and such 
individuality as there may be in it is pleasant to us, so far as it 
reflects the history of the locality and such human character- 
istics as are obviously gracious and kindly. 

Lastly, there is the question of colour in our ideal city— 
colour, natural and artificial—both of great consequence as 
regards beauty and both requiring broad concerted treatment. 
Natural colour resolves itself into grass, trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 

I will Jeave the parks as outside the province of my paper 
and consider the use of grass and foliage as it concerns our 
streets and open spaces. ‘That much can be done by a mere 
strip of grass is shown by the breadth in front of the National 
Gallery. But why should we pause there? Why not compress 
to half their area the fountain basins in Trafalgar Square and 
turf the square —introducing, during the summer months, a few 
formal-shaped trees in tubs or boxes, to give contrast and 
variety to the green? Then the trees in our streets. At 
present they are planted at the sides of our streets, in the 
pavements, and the contours of the trees chosen are incom- 
patible with the position assigned. They cannot grow properly 
without interfering with the light and air of the adjacent houses. 
Trees, such as planes, with spreading foliage, should be planted 
in the centre of the streets, where they can flourish unmutilated 
and be of service in dividing the traffic. Where practicable, 
our streets should open to disclose a vista of green or a peep 
into the verdure of our Squares or a glance on to the parterres of 
our Embankment. Of artificial colour little has been tried, and 
that little, done in experimental, isolated ways, is worse than 
useless. Colour must be treated broadly and in mass ; in small 
quantities it is mainly irritating by its spottiness and the want 
of co-operation from the rest of its surroundings. Colour, 
quite as much as any other quality of architecture, must be 
used to express not merely individual whim and fancy, but 
must symbolise some general purpose and aspiration. Con- 
sequently, if we are to have colour in our streets, we must treat 
it heraldically. This has been recognised in some measure 
already, where colour has been employed by bodies of men— 
such as the State, vestries, parish councils, railway and other 
companies. Here in London each parish colours its lamp-posts 
the parish colours—the dust and water carts carry the proper 
parochial bearings and legends; throughout Great Britain 
scarlet is the official tincture of the Post Office, black and white 
the traditional heraldry of the Coastguard stations. Our rail- 
way trains and our omnibuses tell by their colour the companies 
to which they belong and the routes they take. We have 
London already divided up into various divisions—electoral, 
parochial and the like. Let us take advantage of 
these and display those divisions outwardly to the eye. 
Already the parish lamp-posts, and other obstacles, are dis- 
tinguished from each other by pattern and.colour; we might 
go farther and define the boundaries of the parish by the colour 

_ of the area railings, and some form of superposed tint or 
‘quartering in part might define the electoral divisions. More- 
‘over, the vestry hall and parish library would gather up in con- 
centrated form the accepted heraldry of their office and locality, 
making them landmarks in the neighbourhod by the splendid 
richness of their colour, containing in their accumulation the 
separate badges and symbols elsewhere distributed through 
the locality, and explaining in the sum of their achievements 
the various voices whose utterances form the chorus of civic 
life. 

Many are'the “ideal cities” that might be shadowed forth 
—but our first concern is to settle what is to be our attitude 
towards the city as at present. Are we here on sufferance 
only, or do we mean to reside in it and consequently make it 
worth residing in? This point settled, the conditions of our 
residence will help to formulate our ideal, and by organised 
co-operation we can work towards this end, and once clear in 
our minds what we want, we can push confidently towards the 
fulfilment. 


The estimates for the proposed orphanage to be erected at 
Bontnewydd, Carnarvon, have been considered by the com- 
mittee and the tender of Mr. Richard Jones, Llanwnda, ac- 
cepted. The architect is Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Birkenhead, 


whose plans were placed first by the assessor in an open 
competition. 
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setting aside of planting areas under a definite scheme. — 
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a s- “ PHE IDBAL CITY? i 
T is difficult to settle the point of attainment to be aimed fc 
_in the ideal city. ee, . : as Je 
There are certain conditions under which a segregation of- 
people can live. A city cannot exist embracing only palac 
and promenades without workers entailing production and d 
tribution, the gathering and accumulation of wealth and wa 
of communication. BR Scie PES aha cr git 
In the generality of cases a city has grown from traders 
living together for convenience of traffic and for defence, and 
the nature of the traffic has been influenced by the natural 
features of the locality and has grown by the fact of the place 
being suitable for shipping, for manufacturing and for a trad 
centre, De ging 2s a 
Few cities, and none have reached importance, have beer 
built for residential purposes with trade as a suppleme 
consideration. Sa eas 
One might more readily look for the ideal there, but the, 
result has not been satisfactory. bi fal ee ae 
Washington is perhaps such an instance, but the feeling o: 
monotony, in spite of the grandeur of some of the buildings 
is very trying. It seems, then, that in a city one must lo 
for an accumulation of inhabitants of different degrees, 
requiring special adaptation to their mode of life, and conse- 
quently a conglomeration. ea 2 
I think we can only lay down some broad rules fo: 
adoption. : = 
A city might be advantageously placed on a plateau, abo 
300 feet above sea level, slightly sloping to the south-east, with 
large wood four miles from its centre on the north-east sid 
on alight clay, passing lower into rock. She 
It might have at twenty miles distance northward high hills, 
preserved and forming a water source developing into a river 
which would fall, producing power to its junction with 
navigable river five miles from centre of town. This centre 
town might be a park a mile in diameter, intersected by ma 
roads, and planted. It could be surrounded by Governm 
buildings, churches, galleries, theatres, colleges, and behin 
these an inner elevated circular railway communicating wi 
lines running north, south-east and west, and with anoth 
circular railway two miles beyond. Lek ae 
Broad roads should radiate from the centre, intersecting 
public squares or gardens, and planted ; and I would not 
recommend planting trees as avenues by sides of roads 
their uneven growth would cause waste of valuable land, an 
prove eventually unhealthy and incommodious, unless plant 
in widened unflagged spaces with roads on each side. 
There should be universal electric power supplied, and 
smoke. All the supply of power and water and drainage un 
one contro] should be in subterraneous passages; and in the 
busy parts special sunk roads for heavy traffic, with ove 
bridges, might be introduced. Warehouses and docks, wii 
the larger manufactories, would be next the embanked ri 
and high enclosing walls, especially next dwelling-houses, 
allowed. The tendency to build dwelling-houses to the w 
ward has been universal, but with the absence of smoke th 
need not longer prevail, and the rich and poor quarters mig] 
be intermingled, though there will never be the equality whic 
we may expect only in the realisation of the description of the 


perfect city pictured in the vision of St. John. he 

In an attempt to remodel an existing city Iam of opini 
that individual building must be left to those desiring to build 
and occupy their houses, for as taste and knowledge increa: 
so a better result will ensue ; that manufacturers’ premises mu 
depend on the requirements of trade, but that a cent 
authority should have control over power, water and drain: 
and have the right, which should be freely used, to dispo: 
and compensate for main lines of communication, an 


A discussion followed’ in which Messrs, Owen Flemi g, 
Arthur Cates, E. S, Prior, and Charles Hadfield took part. — 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


ie Council of the Society of Arts have awarded 
Society’s silver medal to the following readers of pap 
during the session 1899-1900:—To Mr. D. E. Hutc 1 
Conservator of Forests, Cape Town, for his paper on “ Nationa 
Forestry ”; Sir W. Martin Conway, “ Some of the Undevelope 
Resources of Bolivia”; Mr. Edmund Wilson, “The Housin 
of the Poor”; Professor R. W. Wood, “The Diffract 
Process of Colour Photography”; Mr. Edwin Bale, R.! 
“Artistic Copyright”; Miss Halsey, “Some Unfamilia 
Masterpieces of the Italian School”; Professor W. M. Flin d 
Petrie, D.C.L., “A ‘National Repository of Science and Art 
Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, “ Russia, Persia and Afghanista1 


* A paper read by Mr. H. E, Milner atthe Congress of thé 
Institute of British Architects on Wednesday evening, June 20. 
‘ nei, 
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Sir William Lee-Warner, ‘ Our Work in India in the Nineteenth 
_ Century”; Mr. Christopher Rawson, “ The Cultivation, Manu- 
_ facture and Use of Indigo—Position of the Industry in India”; 
_ Mr. John Ferguson, “ Old and New Colombo”; Sir Charles 
Dilke, M.P., “The Century in Our Colonies”; Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, ‘“ Niello Work”; Mr. Lasenby Liberty, “ English 
Furniture.” 


THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


ACCORDING to the tenth report of the Silchester Excava- 

tion Fund the operations of 1899 covered insula XXI, 

east of insula I. (opened out in 1890-91) and another (XXII.) 

to the north of the former and extending nearly as far as the 

_ town wall, the total area of exploration being about 54 acres. 

_ The work has been directed by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and 

Mr. George E. Fox, who have been assisted by Mr. H. Jones, 

Mr. F. Davis and Mr. M. Stephenson, and is being carried on 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The results of the year’s work lie not only in the actual area 
explored but, as in former years, in a good many objects of 
considerable archzological importance and interest. As to the 
former, the two insulz have disclosed houses and other build- 
ings, the lie and construction of which enable the formation 

of several probable hypotheses. Insula XXI. appears to have 
been enclosed by walls on all four sides. Two houses occupy 
the northern corners, and on the east is a large house of the 
courtyard type, with another small house to the south of it. 
At the south-east angle was situated an oblong chamber with 
an apsidal end, which may have been the meeting-room of 
some trade guild. Other traces of building were found along 
the south side, but, unfortunately, the south-west angle under- 
lies the modern roadway, and could only partly be examined. 
Two small square structures were found on the western side. 
The house at the north-west corner was discovered in 1864 by 
the Rev. J. G. Joyce, and in it additional chambers have now 
been found on the south and east. The north-east house is 
one of the corridor type, which has become a courtyard house 
by later additions, and in one of the added rooms was a 
hypocaust of a peculiar plan. The large house on the east 
side displays a succession of changes, and traces of mosaic 
pavements of a simple character. The small house to the 
south is remarkable for the number of pits and wells found 
beneath .it from which several whole vases were extracted, 
some of an early type and excellent design. Insula XXII. 
contained a good deal of open ground in the centre and north- 
_ west, and there being no sign of a street on the east it is con- 
jectured that the excavated portions may form part of a larger 
insula. Near the south-west angle was a good-sized house of 
the corridor type with a large chamber ending with an apse 
_ and a hypocaust below. The house had apparently been re- 
_ constructed ; a square chamber added on one side had founda- 
tions of huge blocks of ironstone—a material which had also 
been used in the reconstruction of the western part of the 
house. Three other houses were found, in one of which was a 
square block subdivided into two chambers of unequal size with 
an apse attached to one side. All these had been warmed by 
hypocausts. 
. As the area within the walls has, year after year, been 
_ explored some general conclusions may be arrived at as to the 
_ gradual growth of the city, its date and the character of its 
_ population. The plan of the city is in squares, but many of 
the houses are not at right angles with the lines of communica- 
_ tion. In some cases an adjustment has been made in the 
- porticoes and other additions to the houses, these being made 
_ Square as far as possible and added to the earlier oblique- 
angled structure. Thus it becomes clear that there were 
houses before there was a planned city or embracing walls. 
_ Then there is a close resemblance between the mosaic of the 
_ beautiful floor exhibited last year and those in Pompeii, which 
_ throws back the date to about 80 A D., at the latest. Much of 
_ the pottery discloses Celtic workmanship on what are termed 
pseudo-Samian vases. These artisans were capable, it would 
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. seem, of copying a pattern and even the outlines of animals 
with very tolerable fidelity ; but their attempts at the human 
- figure were not equally successful. It would seem, too, that 
» the inhabitauts had need of a Merchandise Marks Act, for 
some of these imitations have the name of one Vitius, which is 
_ presumed to be a forgery. There are some five vessels, also of 
purely local patterns, and several pieces of purely Celtic work 
with Celtic emblems—possibly Christian. .One drinking vessel 
_ of castor ware is inscribed with the: words, “ Vitam tibi.” One 
"interesting object was discovered by a curious accident. It 
was a large piece of stone completely overgrown with moss. 
It had long been used as a cheese farm weight. Its real 
character, however, was disclosed when it was used to bang 
open a door—an operation which rubbed off the moss and 
displayed the blurred features of a man. This is one of the 
few specimens extant of the period of Roman occupation of 
figure sculpture, and is conjectured to be a head of Jupiter or 


year a piece of coping, part of a fluted Purbeck marble pilaster, 
and a fragment of a white marble slab. There were also 
finds of bronze, iron, glass and bone, and a skull of a red deer— 
one of the largest ever found. Special notice should be made 
of some fragments from metal refineries. These were great 
pieces of the hearths used for the extraction of silver from 
copper. These hearths—the term in this connection meaning 
the residue from the ore-—have been analysed by Mr. Gowland, 
and their constituents have been found to show results almost 
identical with the hearths used for a like purpose by the 
Japanese. 

In the magnitude of finds it may be that former years have 
surpassed last season ; but each series of additions is cumula- 
tive in effect, and when all is done that can be done the total 
results will be of almost unprecedented extent and value, and 
must add greatly to the conceptions to be formed of the Roman 
occupation, 


THE HERA OF POLYCLEITUS. 


pe a special general meeting of the Hellenic Society held 
last week, Professor Charles Waldstein read a paper on 
“The Hera of Polycleitus.” It came from the hand of the 
greatest artist of the day, for Pheidias was dead, and was com- 
parable with the ivory Zeus and the Athene of Pheidias. 
This statue was placed in the Herzum of Argos, which was 
built after fire had destroyed the older temple in 423 B.C. 
Overbeck had discussed the question whether Polycleitus had 
created a type of Hera as persistent as that of the Pheidian 
Zeus. But there was no doubt, as the work of the American 
Institute at Argos had clearly shown, that the influence of 
Polycleitus had been enduring. Pausanias had described the 
temple and the statue in Book II.,c.17. It was of gold and 
ivory, probably seven metres, or 22 feet high. By its side was 
a Hebe of later date. It was to be observed that the 
national evolution of Greek art was to rejuvenate its divini- 
ties, or to differentiate into a more youthful form some 
of the attributes of the original deity. Thus Hebe was 
a development in younger shape of Hera — Persephone 
of Demeter. Then, again, in the later ages Apollo and 
Dionysus, Artemis and Aphrodite became younger under the 
sculptors chisel. To return to the Hera—he had been led to 
the conclusion, after four years’ labour for the American 
Institute at Argos, that the bust in the British Museum which 
had been thought to be an Apollo or Dionysus was Polycleitan 
in character and represented Hera. It was no easy matter— 
and the most skilled might err—to distinguish the sex merely 
from the head. Overbeck thought it was impossible to identify 
the type with any extant work, though the Ludovisi and 
Farnese heads in Rome were at one time held to represent the 
Polycleitan ideal. In a great number of pictures on the screen 
the professor traced the characteristic lines of Polycleitus’s 
work in the British Museum head by comparison with other 
work of the artist, and contrast with the methods of Pheidias. 
In a further short paper on the Argive Herzum, Professor 
Waldstein insisted on the unique importance of the Herzeum, 
the influence of which extended over the whole of Greek 
history. Tiryns was superseded by Mycenz and both vanished, 
and Hissarlik was outside European Hellas. Thus in enduring 
interest the Herzeum surpassed them all. 


PAINTABLE ENGLAND. 

N Monday Mr. Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., delivered 

a lecture at Oxford on “ England Lovable and Paint- 
able.” He said that in spite of the undoubted higher level 
of excellence in the present day—or the “uncanny dexterity,” 
so to speak, of much modern work—there had been a loss of a 
sentiment that they could not safely dispense with. It could 
not be said with justice that much of England’s charm 
gladdened their hearts in a modern exhibition. Yet the 
lovableness of England was most assuredly a phenomenon that 
was representable in art and was not merely one that was 
pyschological. Many changes had taken place in the aspect 
of English art during the Victorian era, and the most striking 
was the change of front in the type and work and selection of 
subject from one essentially English, evolved by English 
painters of England, to one of foreign tendencies which con- 
stituted his note of lament. He should mention as a sort of 
palliative to his lament that the lovely art of water-colour 
painting had certainly been developed and brought to its 
highest capabilities during the Victorian era. But against this 
stood the altogether deplorable fact that the destruction of the art 
of wood engraving through mechanical processes had followed 
its own development. Although he might safely say that this 
Victorian era could show extraordinary activity in art, he could 
not help looking forward with a little apprehension to the 
danger of England’s losing those characteristics in her art that 
had always made her stand strikingly in foreign exhibitions. 


‘Serapis. Of architectural remains there were only found last ' He pleaded for the lovable aspect of England’s beauty. He 
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urged them to cherish its cottage homes, its farmsteads, its 
village greens and its shady lanes. Be it remembered that 
they were to paint and write for the future centuries to dream 
over and wonder. Thus let the English painter's mind see 
with English eyes, and let him proclaim the great truth that 
England was one of the most lovable and paintable countries 
in the world, 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


HE members of this Society, to the number of about fifty, 
visited Bleasdale on Saturday to inspect the excavations 
made on Fairsnape Farm by Mr. S_ Jackson, of Garstang. 
The party included Professor Boyd Dawkins (president of the 
Society), Miss Boyd Dawkins, Mr. C.’ W. Sutton, Mr. Albert 
Nicholson, Mr. J, J. Phelps, Mr. W. Bowden, Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son, Mr. W. J. Redford, Mr. Hughes (town clerk of Lancaster), 
Mr. J. Goodyear, Mr. J. Burgess, Mr. C. Roeder, Mr. F. Moor- 
house, Mr. M. Stirrup,and Mr. H. Hopkinson. Bleasdale is some 
five or six miles from Garstang railway station, and that part of 
the journey was done in brakes andtraps. The country, which is 
sparsely inhabited, abounds in moorland, and, as becomes the 
site of the ancient Bleasdale Forest, is well wooded. The 
occasional appearance on the road of companies of soldiers 
furnished reminders of the neighbourhood of Chipping Camp. 
On alighting from the conveyances at Brook’s Farm the party 
paused to admire the picturesque Pack Horse Bridge, which 
apparently remains as sound and serviceable as in the remote 
times when the only means of carrying the merchandise of the 
country was the pack-horse, and photographs of it were made 
at the request of the president. Mr. Jackson guided the 
visitors past the ancient church and the vicarage, and halted 
them on the site of his excavations, quite close to the home- 
stead of Fairsnape Farm. Persons who have not had the 
advantage of a personal inspection of the pre-historic remains 
disclosed by the excavations will obtain but an inadequate 
conception of their interest and importance from a description. 
Mr. Jackson’s own description is concise, and subsequent 
visitors to Bleasdale will find it of some assistance. 

In the summer of 1898 Mr. Jackson’s attention (as he 
informed the Antiquarian Society on Saturday afternoon) was 
directed to a circle in the grass on ‘Fairsnape Farm—which, it 
should be added, is devoted to pasturage and has not been 
plcughe1 for many years. The tenant of the farm, Mr. Thomas 
Kelsall, who takes as much interest in the find as Mr Jackson 
himself, entered into the subsequent investigations with much 
heartiness. Digging within the circle, Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Kelsall at a depth of about 4 feet came upon tree logs laid in 
front of each other horizontally and apparently right round the 
circle except for an interval on the eastern side. Last year 
digging was resumed, and at the centre of the circle, about 
22 inches beneath the surface, two cinerary urns were disclosed. 
One was 8 inches high, and the other 8} inches. Inverted into 
the mouth of the larger there was a third urn, small and round. 
The three were filled with charcoal and fragments of bone, and 
are regularly though simply embellished. They were very soft 
when found. This year it was determined to investigate the 
whole of the circle, which is 75 feet in diameter. A buried 
circle was found, consisting of eleven tree logs placed upright 
between the urns and the inside of the log platform. The tree 
logs were about 18 inches below the top soil, were about 18 
inches in diameter, and were charred on the top. A layer of 
clay had been placed over the original vegetable soil beneath, 
and was thicker at the centre than at the edges Canon Green- 
well, of Durham, in the course of a letter to Mr. Jackson, 
strongly advised that the whole of the platform circle should be 
examined. Further investigation convinced Mr. Jackson that the 
gap on the eastern side of the circle had been an entrance. 
Indications of a much larger circle were traced, and ultimately 
at a depth of about 18 inches large tree stumps were found 
standing upright and about 13 feet apart, the intervals being 
filled with lesser stumps, except at the south-west side, where 
they were omitted. The circle itself is 150 feet in diameter 
and encloses the smaller one. The bases of the wooden pillars 
show the marks of some convex instrument with which they 
had been cut down. The following is an extract from a letter 
of Canon Greenwell on the subject :—‘ The structure is cer- 
tainly a most peculiar and interesting one, and must be put on 
permanent record, with plans and figures of the urns found. 
It looks as if there was an entrance on the east side leading 
into the inner circle, as well as one on the south-west, | 
should think it possible the charred wood had connection with 
burning the bodies. The finding of the interment close to one 
side of a circle is not singular. In a stone circle near Keswick 
the burial cist was close to one side of it. It is surely a most 
novel and remarkable structure, and I only wish I were feeling 
equal to a journey to see it. There are two things to be done 
in the first instance—examination of the whole area and the 
making of complete plans; then comes the putting it on 


names of all the soldiers who died in the hospital anda 


record. I see you found the original surface moved under t 
clay band (placed there by man’s hands). I think there ma 
be other burials there.” st Pee pets Ea tk 
The tree stumps referred to by Mr. Jackson are oak and are ~ 
remarkably well preserved, the clay soil of the district having 
been a constant protection. The urns are at Fairsnape farm- 
house in the care of Mr. Kelsall, who: extended every courtesy 
to the visitors on Saturday afternoon. Professor Boyd Dawkins 
said he had had some experience in digging out stockade 
dwellings, and that outer circle resembled the older stockade 
which were used for the protection of a settlement. But he 
had never come upon such large timbers as were there in any 
of the stockades he had seen. The inner circle was an extra 
ordinary puzzle. He had never known of anything like th 
trench laid with horizontal timbers in a clay bed. The inn 
circle, surrounded by the trench, was probably an old burial 
place, and the outer circle had probably been the out 
boundary of the habitation of the dead. It was modelled to 
large extent on the stockades used for the protection of th 
living, for in the Bronze Age it was the most natural thing t 
so protect the dead also. The urns found were typical through- 
out this country and throughout Europe of the Bronze Ag 
when the dead were almost invariably burnt. They belonge 
to a people who arrived in this country at a clearly defined 
archzeological age—the Gaels, the ancient Celts, the ancestors. 
of the old Celtic population of Ireland and the ancestors of the 
old Manx population of the Isle of Man. That earlier section 
of the Celtic group of mankind introduced higher arts an 
higher civilisation into Britain from the Continent, and the 
found their way into this country at the beginning of the Bronz 
Age with bronze axes, bronze daggers and bronze Spears. Tha 
discovery was one of very great archeological importance, and 
all the archeologists of the country were under a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Jackson, Mr. Sharp, of Linden Hall (the owner of 
the land), and Mr. Kelsall, the tenant. © an 
After a hurried inspection of the circles and the urns the 
members of the Society drove back to Garstang for their trains. 
At Garstang they were entertained to tea by Mr. Jackson. 


GENERAL. ee 

Roman Pottery has been discovered at Worthing, in th 
excavations necessary for the setting back of the pavement of — 
a road, together with a large portion of ahypocaust. ~ — 


The Late Mr. W. R. Sutton, the London carrier, has left. 
his residuary estate for the building of houses for poor tenants, 
which are to be known as “ The Sutton Model Dwellings.” : 


The Brighton Fruit and Vegetable Market is about t om 
be. enlarged at a cost of 10,6507. by Messrs. Rowland, of — 
Horsham. » ; A a 

The School of Art Wood-Carving at South Kensingto 
has received from the Clothworkers’ Company a grant of 50/ 
and this grant, in addition to a similar one from the Drapers 
Company, has enabled the school to continue its work fo 
another year in rooms rented from the Imperial Institute. 
But for this timely assistance it would have been necessary t 
close the school. Reef. 


Romney’s Portrait of Miss Peirse, afterwards Mrs 
Thomas, was sold on Saturday for 7,000 guineas, the highes 
price paid for a single figure by the painter. 

Mr. Thomas B. Holliday has been appointed tramway 
engineer to the Corporation of Brighton during the construction 
of the tramways specified in the Bill now before Parliament 
The salary is 600/ per annum. oc ae 

A Painting, by Murillo, Ze Good Shepherd, has been sold 
at an auction in Paris for 29,500 francs. ; ; =a 

Two new branch libraries are to be erected in Leeds, one 
at the junction of Marshall Street and Nineveh Road, Holbeck 
and another in Hough Lane, Bramley. For the former cor 
petitive designs are to be invited from local architects. 

Lady Burdaett-coutts has ordered the erection of 
marble memorial cross in Wynberg churchyard, bearing the 


buried there. 


The Dundee institute of Architecture offer prizes for 
freehand sketch-book of architectural subjects from existin 
buildings, not less than six pages, in pencil only, not copied 
from any drawing. Measured drawings of any architectural 
subject in black and white. A water-colour study of an exist- 
ing building. Design for a series of three carved wood panels. 
in decorative frames, illustrating scenes from history or poetry. 
Design for a bank, with manager’s house above, on corner site. 
Design for artist’s house, containing sitting-room, hall, living- . 
room, three bedrooms, &c., with commodious studio. Deer, 
for commodious porch for village church, with seats ; any style. — 
Design for the entrance doorway of a large house; any sty 
Album containing not less than twelve large-scale photograp 
of architectural details from existing buildings. . 
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ITALIAN HOSPITAL CHAPEL, QUEEN’S SQUARE, LONDON. 
THE DOME. 


T. W. CUTLER, Architect. 


send in designs for board-rooms and offices. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir the amount of money to be expended can be taken 
as a test, a competition has been decided this week in 
Liverpool which is of equal importance with that for the 
new Sessions House in the Old Bailey. We refer to the 
offices for the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. The 
Manchester Canal has had the effect of inciting the Board 
to expend money liberally on the improvement of their 
property, and new offices as well as docks were found to be 


indispensable if Liverpool hoped to retain its importance as | 


a port. Accordingly the local architects were invited to 
‘offered were 3007, 200/. and r1oo/, Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
R.A., agreed to act as assessor. About a dozen sets of 
plans were submitted. The first prize has been awarded to 
the joint design of Messrs. Briccs & WOLSTENHOLME, 3 
Lord Street, and Messrs. F. B. Hosppss & ARNOLD 
THORNELY, 14 Castle Street. Messrs. WooLFraLL & EccLEs, 
Bank Buildings, 60 Castle Street, obtained the premium of 
2007, The third prize of 1007. goes to Mr. James H. 


‘Cook (Messrs. T. Cook & Sons), 12 George’s Crescent. 


The cost of the buildings will, it' is said, amount to 
300, 000/, 


In Nortu v. Bassett, decided in 1892, it was held by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench that the usage of the building 
trade —viz. that a builder whose tender for work to be done 
is accepted is liable to pay the quantity surveyor the 
‘amount reasonably due to him for taking the quantities by 


‘order of the architect—is reasonable and valid, and entitles 


‘the quantity surveyor to receive such amount from the 
builder. An Irish case also gives authority for the custom 
of paying the surveyor out of the first instalment received 
from the building owner. But suppose an instalment is not 
paid owing to financial arrangements between the builder 
and the building owner, in what position does the quantity 
surveyor then stand? ‘That was the point which had to be 
decided in MELLOR v. BRITTON, which came _ before 
Mr. Justice BicHam on Tuesday. The plaintiff claimed 
4112. for taking out quantities for flats at Chelsea 
which were to cost 28,o00o/, The work was commenced, 


‘but instead of insisting on the payment of the first instal- 


ment, the defendant, who was the builder, took over the 
agreement which his employer had made with the free- 
holder. For the builder it was contended that his liability 
depended entirely on his receiving the first instalment. 
Mr. Justice BicHam, however, said that by undertaking to 


‘pay the plaintiff out of the first instalment the builder had 


incurred the obligation of obtaining that instalment. If 
proper steps had been taken the building owner would have 


‘been able to pay. A builder could alter his arrangements 


with his employer, but-in doing so it must be without 
prejudice to the claims of other parties. Judgment there- 
fore was given, with costs, in favour of the plaintiff. The 
surveyor’s position is already too precarious to be further 
weakened, and his lordship’s decision will accordingly raise 
an obstacle against one way of evading payment for 
quantities. 


Ir is not right perhaps to connect fatality with a section 
of the London Building Act, but there is one which from 
the first should have been regarded with suspicion. 
Section 21 relates to an important exemption, and conse- 


quently should have been found in Part XVI. instead of at 


the end of Part II. of the Act, where it is entirely out of 
place. It runs as follows :—‘ Notwithstanding anything in 


this Act, any buildings to be erected upon any lands now 


belonging to the School Board for London, or over which 


they have powers of compulsory purchase or may acquire 


such powers in the present Session of Parliament, may be 
erected in accordance with the provisions of any Act in 


__ force immediately before the passing of this Act.” That 
__ Clause was interpreted by Mr. Francis at the Lambeth Police 
% Court on Tuesday in a way that will be most unsatisfactory to 


The prizes | 


district surveyors. A school for the London School Board 
was lately erected in Grove Vale, Dulwich. Mr. Exuis 
MaRSLAND, the district surveyor, claimed from the builders, 
Messrs. WaLLIS & Sons, fees amounting to 32/. 15. 3d. 
As the site for the school was purchased prior to the passing 
of the Act of 1894, they contended that the scale of fees 
should be charged according to the Building Act of 1855 
instead of by the higher scale of the later Act. The 
magistrate had reserved his decision, but on Tuesday he 
said he had come to the conclusion that the only fees 
which were recoverable were on the scale of the Act of 
1855. Instead of 32/7 1s. 3d., the amount for which an 
order was made was 10/. 75. 6d. As the issue is of great 
importance to district surveyors, a case was stated. It will 
be observed that, fortunately for them, the section cannot 
affect buildings which have been erected on sites purchased 
by the School Board since 1894, and it seems unlikely that 
when the section was drawn and introduced at random 
inappositely in the Act, any thought was given to a reduc- 
tion of fees for buildings on sites which then belonged to 
the School Board. 


THE finance committee of the London County Council 
issue reports showing the insufficiency of the estimates as if 
they were proud of the losses. In the latest, which relates 
to work to March 31, it is shown that a few of the estimates 
were exceeded to the extent of nearly 20,000/, One of the 
works was in connection with the Crossness outfall. It was 
to be carried out for 34,6172, while the actual cost has been 
50,8967, a difference of over 16,000/. Taking several 
works together which were estimated to cost 793,990/., and 
which required a sum of 865,224/. for their execution, we 
have the startling difference of 71,2347. As consolation the 
unfortunate taxpayers are informed that in other works 
the cost was 6,6944 less than the estimates, Figures can 
be manipulated at will in Spring Gardens, and it is difficult 
to say whether those in the estimates or in the returns of 
cost are the less trustworthy. But low estimates when 
placed in comparison with tenders induce people to believe 
that contractors are excessive in their charges, and in that 
way honest men are wronged without any means of redress. 


THE Birmingham City Council having applied to the 
Local Government Board for authority to borrow 249,250/. 
in order to erect a lunatic asylum at Hollymoor, an inquiry 
has been held by Colonel W. Lancton Coke. It was 
stated that 9,250/. was required for excavations, including 
huts for workmen, and the cost of the building, including a 
siding, but without furniture or fittings, would be 240,000/. 
In the competition, which was restricted to six architects, 
Messrs. Martin & MartTIN, of Birmingham, were success- 
ful. They have had much experience in planning asylums. 
When the tenders were received the lowest was found to be 
from Messrs. JOHN Bowen & Sons, which amounted to 
239,589/. By the omission of farm buildings and alterations 
the amount was reduced to 207,256/, and the tender was 
accepted. Electric lighting will cost 15,000/, the branch 
railway 3,7314, professional charges will be 12,500/, and 
1,513/ is left for incidental expenses. There was no 
opposition to the scheme. 


Iv requires no small skill and strength of memory to 
realise the numerous juries that have been appointed in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition. The latest is what 
is called “le jury supérieur.” This body consists of the pre- 
sidents and vice-presidents of the various juries, the dele- 
gates representing countries which have more than five 
hundred exhibitors, the members of the Council of Revision, 
numerous ministers of commerce and industry and the 
highest officials of the Exhibition. Among those who re- 
present art in this tribunal are MM. Benjamin-CoNnsTANT, 
painter; CHAPLAIN, medallist; DeTaiLLE, painter; GEROME, 
painter and sculptor; GUILLAUME, sculptor, director of the 
French Academy at Rome; Larroumet, secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts; and M. VaupREMer, architect. 
The duty of this exalted court will be to examine the awards 
which have been made by the various juries, and to certify 
their approval of them wherever that is possible. 
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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 

HERE was much disappointment in Paris when it 
“was definitely announced that Lady WaLLace had 
bequeathed the whole of the collections formed by the 
‘third and fourth Marquesses of Hertrorp and her hus- 
band to the British nation. ‘The owners were for so many 
years closely identified with the French capital, it was 
expected the works of art would find their way to galleries 


where they would have similar treasures for neighbours and } 
where they were certain to be worthily appreciated. France’ 


should, however, be content with the arrangement which 
has enriched London. ‘The superiority of French art can- 
mot be questioned in England ‘so long as Hertford House 
and its contents remain. For although Italian, English and 
German works are to be seen in the galleries, what makes 
them delightful are the French pictures, furniture, bronzes, 
miniatures, clocks, snuff-boxes, porcelain, &c. If the French 
examples were removed there would still be much remain- 
ing which is interesting, but the charm of the collection 
would, we fear, have vanished. By demonstrating its 
capacity to minister to the enjoyment of life, French art has 
gained a triumph which no national rivalry can prevent us 
from admitting. 

\We have so many admirable museums in London and 
the provinces, the peculiarity of the newest addition to them 
may not at frst be evident. In an educational sense the 
collections in Hertford House are incomplete. But neither 


the third nor the fourth Marquess of HERTrorD, nor Sir- 


RicHARD WALLACE, was thinking of teaching the public 
when expending vast sums of money on works of art: They 
had no other desire than their own enjoyment. They 
were without any ambition to demonstrate the truth of a 
particular philosophy of art, or to be reckoned among the 
discaverers of genius, or to’resuscitate the fame of some 
ancient school. They loved to be surrounded with beautiful 
objects, and as they lived in’ Paris it was only natural they 
should prefer to obtain what was best among the productions 
of that city. 

Visitors to Hertford House who desire to make the 
most of their. new possessions will therefore do well to 
endeavour to put themselves in the position of the original 
owners, and to look on what is around in the SEymour spirit. 
No one department, even of French art, is complete, and 
there are omissions which will be regretted. Among the 
paintings, for example, there is not one small work by 
CuARDIN, although his contemporaries and pupils found 
favour, and the opportunities for acquiring examples by him 
were numerous. Lord Hertrorp would no doubt say that 
he preferred FRAGONARD to CHARDIN, or the pupil to the 
master, and declined to be influenced by the opinions of 
other connoisseurs whose sense of beauty differed from h’s 
own. No doubt his lordship’s judgment was not infallible, 
but in seeking his own gratification it is manifest he was 
nore wisely inspired than if he allowed himself to be moved 
by the opinions of a large number of amateurs and experts. 
He must be an extremely rigorous critic who is able to 
discover in all the galleries of Hertford House a picture or 
an ornament which is not beautiful. On the other hand, it 
is well known that collections which were brought together 
by means of the best advice always contain much that is 
unsatisfactory. The only modern collection which appears 
to have been inspired by individual preference is that known 
as the Jones Bequest at South Kensington. The Piccadilly 
tailor made no claim to be an authority on high art, and he 
certainly never formulated any theory, of zsthetics. He 
purchased objects to please himself, and the majority of 
them were of the French school. His gift to the nation is 
numerically of small extent when compered with the WALLACE 
Collection, but in both we can see the operation of an 
inborn perception of beauty and a recognition of the 
principle that the purpose of art is to give pleasure to the 
eyes. ‘That may bea humble office, but it is one that is. 


much needed. Unless we are mistaken, the generality of | the master. By Lng Se} there 
seven characteristic. paintings and drawings of cathe 


visitors to Hertford House will quickly realise the worth of 
what is placed. before them, and they will find gratification 
of a kind which is not attainable in the British Museum or 
in the South Kensington Museum, any more than in Sir 


Joun Soane’s. | For in the three museums universality is’ 


sought after, and in consequence good, bad and indifferent 
objects have to be brought together. 


between them is an excellent intellectual exercise, but it deal with the comedy of life. 
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at South Kensington are filled with objects which we know 


XVII. Schools of seventeenth century. XVIII., XIX., 


Discriminating | dispensable amidst so vast a collection of pictures’ 


v 
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ag 
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1900. 


cannot yield the spontaneous delight which a 
mansion in Manchester Square...) 4 55 

That mansion is not without its effect in imparting 
character to the exhibition. When the committee was 
appointed in 1897 to consider the problem of housing : 
collection, it was fortunate that’ Mr. WATERHOUSE was 
of the members. He could not fail to: see the suitability 
of Hertford House to become a museum which would | 
as unique as the treasures it was to contain. The building 
now is as well adapted for its purpose as is the residence 
and offices of the PLANtins for the museum in Antwerp. | 
We feel we are in the chambers of a grand seigneur who 
had surrounded himself with the loveliest productions o 
men’s hands, and the personal element imparts unusu 
interest. The British Museum chills the ordinary visitor 
on a summer’s day, and Henry Coxe, who was a born 
showman, took care to avoid that defect at South Ke 
sington. But all his efforts could not provide the asso 
tions which are attached to Hertford House. The cases 


were bought for our. instruction, and we feel we haye no 
right to take delight in them. Mace OS 

There are two floors. On the ground-floor the rooms 
or galleries are officially assigned as follows :—I. Portraits 
of royal personages ; II. French furniture ; III. Pai 
of the earlier schools, majolica, Limoges enamels ; 
Sculpture hall; V., VI., VII. European armoury ; VII 
Oriental armoury ; 1X., X. French and British schools 
nineteenth century; XI. Paintings by Oupry and Des- 
PORTES, and miniatures. On the first floor, which is 
approached by a staircase with splendid ironwork at the 
sides, the rooms are devoted as under :—XII. French 
furniture, &c, and paintings by CANALETTO and GuarDI. 
XIII. and XIV. Dutch schools of seventeenth century. 
XV. French and British schools of nineteenth centur 
XVI. Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and English a 


and great staircase, French schools of eighteenth c 
XXI. and XXII. Water-colours. A provisional catalog 
of the oil-paintings and water-colour drawings has 
prepared by the keeper, Mr. CLaupE Puttutps. Mr, G. F. 
LakinG has devoted a good-sized volume to the armour 
and arms, of which there are 1,343 examples. Catalogues 
have yet to be prepared for the majolica, enamels, ivories, 
pottery, miniatures, sculpture and various ornamenta 
objects, which for many will be the most attractive O 
the collection. Unlike most other museums, colour is 
here of at least equal importance with form, and te 
marble figure seems out of place. _ ees tee eh 
There are about 800 drawings and paintings, and they 
have nearly all a character in common—that is, in the 
representation of worldly subjects which are mostly of a 
agreeable kind. In order to preserve the unity it wo 
have been an advantage if the sacred pictures coul 
been withdrawn or placed apart. They are not nu 
but they seem incongruous in this earthly paradise, — 
not stated when those paintings were acquired, but the altar- 
pieces recall the days when such works torn from churches 
were employed as foils to pictures of an unworthy character. 
In some of HocGarTuH’s interiors we can see them side b 
side with pictures over which it was necessary to plac 
curtain. The necessity of a contrast is so imperative in 
arranging a gallery, much latitude must, we suppose, 
allowed. But it is evident that Lord HERTFORD was av 
he could obtain contrast by a different class of works. 7] 
importance given by him to representations of architecture 
reveals that his taste was founded on good sense, and that 
he employed the grand lines of buildings to give repose te 
his eyes when they had long enjoyed the figure-paintings. 
There are, for example, no less than nine paintings of 
Venice by Guarpi. By his pupil, CANALETTO, ther 
twenty, although they cannot all be accepted as works of 
By the English Davip Roperts there ar 
Is. 
and churches, and he was unsurpassed in that class of 
representation. Among the thirty-six paintings and draw- 
ings by Bonincron about a third have. buildings for 
subjects. sek ; 5 ans Ra 
Architecture was used to give a suggestion of stabi 


tiie 


The great master o 
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‘Hertford Collection is WATTEAU, and when we remember 
‘that the Louvre possesses only one work by him, the 
LEmbarquement pour Cythere (of which we have published a 
' -plate), we can pardon the envy of the French when they 
see no less than nine of his masterpieces in Hertford 
‘House. The philosophers have preferred NicoLas Poussin, 
‘by whom there is one picture in the collection; but 
‘WATTEAU was a great artist, who realised that painting was 
not to be restricted by precepts of ethics or of science. He 
was an idealist although he never soared above the earth. 
Such scenes as he represented were not to be witnessed in 
France in the beginning of the eighteenth century, but they 
correspond with the aspirations of many who look upon 
‘them now. LANcRET tried to work in WATTEAU’s spirit, 
‘but although he never reached the apparent sincerity 
of his friend, yet the ten works by him in the gallery are 
captivating examples from a world where the inhabitants 
are always at play. BoucuER also was inspired by WaTTEAU, 
and he was among the most prolific of painters. He is as 
unaffected as Morianp, and his large pictures on the 
‘staircase are most fitting preludes to the French work in the 
-galleries. There are over twenty of his paintings, and 
‘although Poussin and his admirers might consider them 
frivolous, they have a decorative value which must be 
admired, especially when it is borne in mind how few were 
‘the colours that he admitted on his palette. WatTEavu’s 
fellow townsman and pupil, JEAN Baptiste Pater, who, 
like his master, died before he had attained his prime, is 
the author of fourteen pictures, and in no other instance is 
there so representative a collection by the master. He had 
not perhaps as light a hand as Watreau, but he employed 
his resources so well that his small pictures will bear com- 
parison with any of those by his contemporaries.. FRAGONARD 
was only a child of four when Pater died, but as he was 
taught by BoucHeEr he carries on the WATTEAU tradition, 
adding to it nota little sensuousness. ‘There are nine of 
his pictures in which trifling subjects are elevated into 
masterpieces. GREUZE was in the early part of his career 
‘supposed to counteract the influence of the idealists from 
WATTEAU to FRAGONARD. The praise bestowed upon him 
by DIDEROT was not advantageous to the artist. GREUZE 
- therefore abandoned Za Maldiction Paternelle and similar 
tragedies of humble life for single figures like the twenty to 
be seen in the collection. Where he discovered such 
attractive models remains unknown, but they could not 
have been French girls. : 

The Revolution was not without its effect on art. 
Davip became the Dictator, but few nobles would care to 
‘derive enjoyment from the regicide’s realistic or classical 
pictures, and not one of them is to be found in the WALLACE 
‘Collection. By his pupil Gros there is only one small 
picture, and there are two by G&RICAULT, who was one of 
the first to rebel against Davin’s canons. 

Lord- HERTFORD must have known many of the artists 
who competed in the struggle over romanticism and classi- 
cism. Apparently he was no more able to enjoy INGRES 
than Davin, but the refined academicism of DELAROCHE 
must have given him much pleasure, for we find eleven 
pictures, including a small replica-of the Children of 

_ Edward 1V., Cardinal Mazarin’s Last Sickness, The State 
Barge of Cardinal Richelieu. By Dr vacrotx there is the 
Execution of Marino Faliero, which strikes a tragic note 
‘amidst so much that is pleasurable, and a'small Fuwust and 
Mephistopheles. ECAMPS was one of the few favourites 
of Hemnricu HEINE, and the artist probably had no more 
constant patron than Lord Hertrorp. There are about 
thirty of his paintings and drawings, and among them the 
-most fascinating are those of Turkish life and scenery. 


_ Artists were afraid to venture outside Constantinople, and’ 


Decamps deserves the credit of discovering a’ Turkey which 
ds rich in subjects but which few have ventured to utilise. 
CouTURE was deserving of his -lordship’s support, 
‘but the great hand which painted the Décadence des 
Romains was not adapted to enter into rivalry with 
‘MEISSONIER in producing miniatures like the TZ7mon 
of Athens, Harlequin and Fierrot and the Duel. 
_MEISSONIER was ‘another of the SEyMourR favourites, and 
_ England now possesses no less than sixteen of his renowned 
little works.  Polichinelle, which is nearly 2 feet high, 
‘teveals his weakness when he attempted: to work on what 
‘was a large scale for him. But the Halting at an Inn, The 


Print Collector, Soldiers Gambling, with various musketeers 
and cavaliers, are as ‘characteristic as any works which 
exist. By G&rROME there are three paintings, 7%e Draught 
Players, An Arab Soldier, The Guard of Hareem, early 
works on a small scale which exemplify the marvellous 
precision of his style. There was no more charming 
painter than E. G. Isapey before he took up marine 
subjects. The Court Reception at a-Chiteau is one of 
those pictures in which he seems to have taken his figures 
from some realm of the imagination. EucrNe Lami was 
also a painter of Court pageants, but he came nearer to 
reality. There are five of his water-colours, including 
The Royal Procession at the Opening of Parlament. 
Another artist esteemed by the SzEymMours was Horace 
VERNET, by whom there are very many examples. At the 
Court of Louis PuHitipPe there was no greater favourite 
than Ary SCHEFFER, but it would perhaps have been 
better for his reputation if he had confined himself to 
monochromes. Cynics used to say his colours consisted of 
snuff and green soap. There are half a dozen works by 
him, including Gvetchen at the Fountain and Paclo ant 
Francesca. Engravings after his works are more interesting 
than the originals, for he was wanting in colour sense. 

The works they selected from the easels of contemporary 
painters afford a clue to the qualities which Lord HERTFORD 
and Sir RicHARD WALLACE most enjoyed, and it would be 
an advantage if the visitor began with a study of them. It 
is evident there was a period when they became indifferent 
to the new schools. We have, for instance, only two of 
TRoyon’s cattle-pieces, and there is but a single work by 
Corot, Macbeth and the Witches, which is not sufficient to 
establish his great fame. We suppose the explanation is. 
that a sufficient number of paintings had been collected to 
fill all the walls at disposal, and armour had become a rival 
attraction. 

Living.in Paris and being more of a Parisian than many 
of the natives, we need not wonder if we find the English 
pictures in the collection purchased by Lord Herrrorp 
are not numerous. ‘The authorities of the Louvre were in- 
different to English art, and although Lord HErRtTrorp 
could easily have convinced them of the wrong they were 
doing by their narrowmindedness, he never cared to exert 
that kind of influence. If we remember that the romanti- 
cists declared they were drawing inspiration from JonN 


| CONSTABLE, the neglect to purchase a single example of the 


English artist was an act of disloyalty on the part of an 
amateur. By ‘TuRNER there are only four drawings, which 
appear to have been made for illustrations. The two works 
by WILKIE are not remarkable. There is a drawing by 
WituiamM CALLow and another by SIDNEY Cooper. We 
can see five drawings by CopLey Fieipinc, three by 
Epwin LANDSEER, one by GEORGE MORLAND, two paint- 
ings and two water-colours by CLARKSON STANFIELD, and 
a Venus by WESTALL. But in compensation there are no 
less than eleven of RryNoLDs’s portraits. It would be 
difficult to assess their different values. Velly O Brien, 
which was painted when the artist was in his fortieth year, 
will probably become the most popular, and after it the 
Strawberry Girl. The Mrs. Braddyl, which was one of his 
later works, was never surpassed by him, and, looking on it, 
we can realise the pain which the President endured when 
his eyesight failed. The other works are Lady Evizabetre 
Seymour Conway, Mrs. Hoare with her Infant Son, the 
Countess of Lincoln, Mrs. Carnac, Miss Bowles, Mrs. 
Nesbitt with a Dove, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Braddy/, St. 
John the Baptist in the Welderness, the Duke of Queensberry. 
GAINSBOROUGH is represented by only two works, the 
splendid Ars. Robinson, and Miss Haverfield. 

The Dutch masters rarely have the elegance which was 
to be found among the French painters who gained favour 
with Lord Hertrorp, but their unimaginativeness was 
doubtless one of the causes to which we owe so many 
examples of the school. REMBRANDT is exemplified by 
several works, the most famous being Zhe Unmerciful 
Servant frorh the StowE Collection. By Frans Hats 
there is only one work, Zhe Laughing Cavailier, which is 
thoroughly characteristic. Cuyr’s reputation will be 
upheld by several small works. There are two by 
GERARD Dow, five by Metsu, three by PAuL PoTTsER, two 
by TrerposcH. Most of the examples by RupeEns are 
studies for larger pictures, but there is beside a portrait of 


IsaBELLE BRANT, his first wife, and the famous ‘‘ Razndow ” 
Landscape. There are also several: portraits by VANDYKE, 
the most important being Philippe le Rot and his Wife. 
Among the eight works by VELASQuEZ, No. 88, La Femme 
a l'Eventail, alone appears to be unquestioned as a work of 
the master. It has special interest, for it is one of the 
very few extant portraits by VELASQUEz presenting a lady 
of the middle class. 

Among the works of the Italian school the most inter- 
esting is Titian’s Perseus and Andromeda, which .was 
formerly in the Orleans Gallery. It was sold in 1798, and 
then was lost to view. That it ‘‘now for the first time 
takes its place in the WALLAcE Collection ” is owing to its 
discovery by Mr. CLaupE Puituips. By Cima Da 
CoNEGLIANO is the centre of an altar-piece representing 
St. CATHERINE of Alexandria, which, according to Dr. 
LupwiG, was once in the church of St. Rocco in Mestre, 
near Venice; the wings are in the Strasburg Museum. 
Suarp1, who from being a pupil of BRAMANTE’s is known as 
BRAMANTINO, is the painter of the Head of a Girl and 
Gian Galeazzo Sforza reading Cicero. Both are in fresco. 

It is needless to speak about the examples of what is 
generally called industrial art which are to be found in the 
various rooms, for until the catalogues are published it 
would be difficult to distinguish them. It will be sufficient 
for the present to say that no less care has been taken in 
the selection of them than was exercised with the paintings. 
They too are evidence of a remarkable aspiration after 
whatever was beautiful. in form and colour, and_ they 
are all so superlative it might easily be supposed 
that the paintings were only intended to serve as a back- 
ground to them. The ornamental objects may have 
rivals scattered here and there throughout the country, but 
the collection of armour is unequalled in England. It has 
been said that ‘‘toutes joies et toutes honneurs viennent 
d’armes.” The words may not be as true to-day as they 
were in FROISSART’S time, but it will not be difficult to 
discover that much pleasure can be derived from a study of 
the pieces which Sir RicHarD WaLtLacE had the good 
fortune to secure from the Meyrick, the Nieuwerkerke, the 
San Donato and other collections. We can understand 
that so chivalrous a knight as Sir RicHARD WALLACE often 
imagined himself in one of the suits and using some of the 
weapons, for that is among the fascinations of the possession 
of armour, but the British public may be no less imagina- 
tive if they desire. In fact, it would be difficult to limit 
the amount of gratification which the WaLLAce Collection 
can afford, and we hope the public gratitude will before 
long find expression in statues of Sir RicHarp and Lady 
WALLACE, 


THE NEW CITY AND THE OLD. 


HE war in South Africa has, it is announced, reached 
a stage which allows of a consideration of the 
arrangements for the future government of the country. 
The first question to be determined is what town should 
serve as a capital for the new Transvaal. We do not pro- 
pose to treat the subject from the politician’s point of view. 
We touch it because we obtain an opportunity to suggest 
some of the differences between ancient and modern city- 
formation, and which must have an effect upon architecture 
in its grandest developments. For it is needless to say 
architecture as an art is a creation of citizens. Occasionally 
important buildings can be erected.in country places. In 
Greece there were temples which were erected on sacred 
sites which men held dear, and which were visited by people 
from neighbouring towns. In Medieval times there were 
many out-of-the-way places of pilgrimage which were 
marked by fine churches. Monastic communities, more- 
over, erected churches and convents in regions which were 
. remote from towns. ‘The Cistercians made it a rule to avoid 
the haunts of men, and preferred to settle amidst beautiful 
scenery rather than among houses. We must also take into 
account the Roman villas, and the country residences of 
nobles and wealthy people in succeeding ages. But 
memorable as are many of those works, the fact remains 
that the masterpieces of architecture have been found 
hitherto mainly in the streets of cities and towns. 
It is not easy to explain what is the essential difference 
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bishopric was a failure, and only endured for a few years 


Springfield, where the capitols of the two States are placed, — 
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between a city and a town, and it is doubtful whether it is 
uniform, BLACKSTONE, defined a city as “(a town incor-_ 
porated, which is, or hath been, the see of a bishop.” In 
courts of law that definition would no doubt be accepted 
as authoritative. But neither students of history nor p 
ticians would be disposed to adopt it as univer: 
applicable. Ancient, Athens was undoubtedly a city it 
the highest sense of the term, but it owed its distinction to 
other causes than the presence of any dignitary connect 

with one of the temples. If Rome was a power in the 
world, it arose from secular causes. Coming to mode 
times, we find in the United States flourishing cities, b 
nobody supposes their prosperity and industrial activity 
in any way influenced by the presence of a bishop « 
prominent ecclesiastic. It would be idle to question t 
claim of Westminster to be considered a city, although i 


the time of Henry VIII. If we could suppose a bish« 
was the chief ruler of a country, then, of course, the pla 
where his throne was fixed would become a city, or it may 
be a'capital, as happened in Rome from the decline of the 
Empire until fifty years ago. But it will take long before 
that mode of government will again come into favour with — 
men. BLacksTone’s definition is, therefore incomplete. ~ 
It suggests, however, that power or authority of an unusual 
kind is necessary to constitute a city, and the question then © 
becomes what is that power ? von Be od gee ea 
A correspondent of the Z7zmes, who writes from Bloem- 
fontein and who appears to be a person of authority, 
suggests that Johannesburg should be selected as the 
future seat of government. He admits that. Pretoria, 
which has hitherto been the capital, ‘‘contains certain 
public buildings in which the new Government can readily 
find a home;” but against that advantage must be set the 
fact that the political atmosphere of Pretoria is tainted, as 
it has been “the headquarters of Dutch Africanderdom.” — 
In Johannesburg the gold-mining industry, which is the’ 
principal in the Transvaal, will be in touch with the 
Government, whilst in Pretoria the connection would have 
to be conducted by means of underlings. The writer refers — 
to the experience of the United States in support of his — 
arguments. The busy men of New York City or Chicago, - 
he says, cannot afford to exile themselves to Albany or 


and in consequence legislation has fallen into the hands of 
hireling legislators and professional politicians. — Finally, — 
the writer concludes that since ‘ two-thirds of the life and 
nine-tenths of the business of the Transvaal are to be found — 
in Johannesburg and its immediate neighbourhood, in this 
great nerve centre is the natural home of the Government.” 
Without going into the question whether Johannesburg 
or Pretoria is the more eligible capital of the British Trans- 
vaal, a question which will require experience in statesman- 
ship to answer, we may be allowed to say the manner of. 
presenting the subject suggests one of the differences 
between the ancient state of affairs and the moder 
Although the distance from Johannesburg to Pretoria is not 
more than forty miles, it is taken for granted that the men 
who are engaged in industrial pursuits on a large scale 
would not undertake the journey to attend to Parliamentary 
duties, although at the present crisis their own existence 
and prosperity depend on legislative measures. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to bring Parliament to their doors. I 
other words, there is an admission that public interests wi 
be disregarded if they involve self-denial, and_ trifling 
private losses. We do not blame the British residents in 
the Transvaal. A similar indifference to public affairs i 
witnessed in London. Nine out of every ten men one 
meets in the Metropolis will condemn the extravagance o 
the County Council, but not one of the nine is likely t 
have recorded a vote in favour of a candidate who wou 
endeavour to secure economy and proper administrati 
In America the indifference has grown to a danger 
extent, and the business of particular States, as well as 
the whole country, is gradually becoming monopolised 
professional politicians. Under these circumstances, who 
is to care for the amenity of a city, or will take steps to 
secure that its public buildings are creditable architectur 
works? Rs: Wee ah ue 
_. Take London, for example. 
are not, after half a° century, decorated to the extent 
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wwas originally arranged. 
the streets and other surroundings of the building are 
‘brought into a fitting state. If it were not for some un- 
expected windfalls to the Treasury, the erection of public 
‘offices in Westminster would be indefinitely postponed. 
Few of the ratepayers in London care to see municipal 
‘buildings erected which would be worthy of the greatest 
capital on the earth’s surface. When a new thoroughfare 
is to be executed, people are indifferent to the procedure 
which is to be adopted for carrying it out, and if they 
learn that the arrangements with architects and engineers 
are penurious, they are pleased rather than dissatisfied. 
“The truth is that London, like Johannesburg, is becoming 
a place where capitalists can thrive, and the desire for 
profit is so absorbing there is little energy left for civic 
purposes. 

We must also take into account the fact that modern 
business pursuits are exhausting, and everyone who can 
-afford it endeavours to live out of town. The example of 
London is followed elsewhere. One of the consequences 
is that every year Bills are introduced into Parliament 
which, under the guise of an extension of boundaries, seek 
for powers to get hold of men who endeavour to reduce 
their responsibilities for municipal rates to a minimum. 
Instead of tenanting costly premises, a room or two now 
- suffices for office purposes, and in that case the money 

which should be forthcoming for public improvements is 
“seriously reduced. 
Under such circumstances as we have described, it is 
not to be expected that public improvements can be carried 
out in the manner that is to be desired. If we wish to 
have an “ideal city” we must first obtain ideal citizens, 
and they are not easily to be discovered. Sir J. WoLFE 
Barry, in his recent address on the overcrowding of 
London streets, suggests a kind of interest which now pre- 
‘vails not only in London, but in all large towns. He said 
nothing about the pleasing prospect offered by streets which 
-are sufficiently capacious to allow the tide of commerce in 
‘the shape of carts, waggons and cabs to flow on uninter- 
tuptedly. He confined himself to an attempt at calcu- 
‘lating what was the loss in money caused by continual 
“stoppages. It was more eloquent than a rhetorical dis- 
“course on the subject, but it would have been more 
persuasive if it had been more precise. What was wanted 
was the loss to an individual representative of trade which 
arises whenever his cart is stopped in Fleet Street or in 
Newgate Street. That would be more convincing than 
elegant essays about the vistas offered by London streets 
~when there is not an excess of conveyances in them. 

Strange as it may appear, Pretoria, which it is proposed 
‘to abandon, had the chance of becoming a city that could 
‘be admired. The Boers might live in very plain buildings 
‘in the country, but they had sense enough to understand 
‘that a city with fine buildings, broad streets and pleasant 
public places is not without its effect on strangers who visit 
it, and in that way has political and other advantages. 
They had also the satistaction of knowing that if they 
executed costly works the Uitlanders would have to bear 
‘the cost of them. When we call to mind the short period 
at has existed, and the character of the men who ruled it, 
‘Pretoria is a remarkable city, and, as we have seen, one of 
‘the reasons given for continuing to make it a capital is the 
‘accommodation which is to be found for the officials in its 
extensive public buildings. It would be a costly operation 
to convey them to Johannesburg, as an American would 
propose, but with so many large buildings existing it 
‘Is not satisfactory to be told, ‘‘ Remove the capital from 
Pretoria and it will degenerate into a village.” There are, 
wwe suppose, occasions when not even architecture can save 
‘a city. 

Practical convenience and political policy are the 
grounds on which the relative claims of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg will have to be considered. About the two 
as cities nobody seems to care a jot. Mostcities in Europe 
and elsewhere appear to be fast descending to a similar 
position. They are used for the convenience of the in- 
habitants, who in general have no other interest in them. 
We lately referred to a case of fees in connection with a 
library for Congress which was erected in Washington. 
_ Before the claim could be considered the Courts had 
_ gravely to discuss whether Congress or the American 


It is only by slow degrees that ; 


Government had any right to erect such a building. 1” 
other words, the legislators might pass laws affecting th° 
whole of the States, but whether they could lay out money 
for their own convenience was not evident at first sight, and 
it was only by assuming that the Government was at least 
equal to the authority of a Columbian township that the case 
was allowed to proceed. The decision is suggestive, for it 
confirms the statements which are often made by European 
governments, that they have no money which they can 
apply to public improvements. Just as Congress was sup- 
posed to have no more need now of a grand library than in 
its early days, the buildings used for the French Chambers 
have been allowed to remain in a defective state until the 
alarm arose that all the nations would be amazed at the 
neglect, and in a desperate mood money was granted for 
reparations. The English Parliament in every session 
becomes most censorious whenever votes are brought for- 
ward for money to be expended on public buildings. 

We cannot imagine that formerly there was an equal 
indifference to the condition of cities. Athens, Rome, 
Florence, Venice and many others were regarded as 
living beings for whom affection was expressed through 
the medium of costly adornment. There were no 
doubt erroneous notions about sanitation, and it 
was not considered necessary to have broad thoroughfares 
for the display of the public buildings and statues or 
for the health of the inhabitants. But however narrow 
might be the streets, spaces were provided for the noblest 
architectural works which were obtainable. Those old 
cities possessed an autonomy which did not correspond with 
what we call local government, and the public buildings 
were an expression of its power. The large sums which 
Medizval people willingly gave for the privilege to erect 
town halls and belfries were not contributed because those 
structures helped to increase profits, but because they were 
symbols of an improved status of the inhabitants. When a 
king or a feudal lord resolved to punish a commune and 
seized on bells and tower, the grief which followed was not 
inspired by thoughts of profit and loss, but arose from a sense 
of degradation in the people, who felt they had lost some- 
thing more valuable than any charter. In England there 
was never a similar experience, for all the people were to be 
considered as enjoying equal rights, and the ruling powers 
never tolerated any assumption of unusual liberty by a 
town. But if the royal power had become weak or poverty- 
stricken, as happened abroad, it was unlikely that free cities 
would remain unknown in England, and with their rise we 
might haye had an improved architecture. For it was 
generally found that cities, in gaining independence, gained 
some of the virtues, and, it may be, the defects of 
individuals. In that way rivalry between them sometimes 
went beyond all bounds, and building was set against 
building in competition. It is vain to desire a similar 
condition of affairs. Any rivalry between cities is now 
generally confined to arrangements for sewerage, tramways, 
lighting, water-supply, &c., and it is so subdued in character 
as to allow of the imparting of the secrets of success from 
council to council and surveyor to surveyor. The 
change in the municipal spirit is no doubt advantageous, 
but it removes one of the incentives to architecture, for 
buildings are likely to be considered as if they were no 
more than drain-pipes and tram-rails. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES IN RESPECT OF BUILDING 
BY-LAWS.* 
|e may be present to the minds of those who are members 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects that on June 12, 
1899, that body passed unanimously a report drawn up bya 
special committee on building by-laws in the non-metrcpolitan 
districts of England and Wales. 

Among the suggestions of the report was one that the Local 
Government Board should be requested to receive a deput: tion 
on the subject of these by-laws. On October 26 last a deputa- 
tion which had to be hastily got together, and was consequently 
not as fully representative as might have been desired, waited 


at Whitehall on Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Local Government Board. Several of the 


* A paper by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, read at the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Friday, June 22. 
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permanent officials of the Board were present. The immediate 
result I. may describe to you, in. the report sent to the Council 
of the Institute and published in the Journal on Nov. 11,1899, 

“The deputation, referring to the report addressed to the. 
Local Government Board by the Institute, laid before Mr. 
Russell the views of the Institute on the advisability of group- 
ing the model by-laws for non-metropolitan districts in England 
and Wales, with the view to the adoption of such groups, and’ 
such only, as were applicable in ‘particular localities ; and the 
exemption from. certain groups of by-laws of detached buildings 
standing within their own grounds ; the uncertain requirements 
of local authorities as to the drawings required to be deposited, 
and their declining in some cases to give the grounds of their 
objections where approval of plans is refused ; the establish- 
ment of a special technical tribunal of appeal ; the extension to 
the provinces of the London system of dealing with rights as 
to party-walls, and other questions connected with the adminis- 
tration of building by-laws. 

‘““Mr. Russell, in reply, said that, as regards the principle 
underlying the report, z¢. the advising by the Local Govern- 
ment Board of the local authorities as to what by-laws it would 
be best for them to adopt, it was always a delicate matter, 
owing to the jealousy of local authorities at the interference of 
a central authority. He thought the question of grouping the 
by-laws was a fair point for consideration. As regards the 
demand on the part of local authorities for drawings, such 
bodies often exceeded their rights ; but in some instances 
powers were given to local authorities by special Acts. At the 
stage reached by the present Parliament, he could hold out no 
hope of legislation on the questions involved, but everything 
had been carefully noted, and should be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the expert advisers of the Board, who would 
report as to the extent it would be possible without legislation 
to meet the views of the Royal Institute. In conclusion, Mr. 
Russell asked whether it would be possible to confer with the 
deputation again. An answer having been given in the affirma- 
tive, the deputation thanked Mr. Russell for his courteous 
hearing and withdrew.” 

If the exigencies of an aged Parliament rendered legislation 
impossible in October the crisis through which the country has 


since passed has filled not merely Parliamentary officials but | 


the general public with anxieties and considerations of such 


tremendous moment that the lesser evils which local legislation | 
or administration can cause or cure have sunk into insignificance. | 


It would, in the months that are past, have been useless to 
attempt either through the newspaper press, with their well- 
filled columns of startling and too often sad news, or through 
any other channel, to arouse public opinion on such a subject 
as building by-laws. 5 

So far as legislation is concerned we must be content to 
wait in readiness to impress on a new Parliament the propriety 
of considering Bills for the extension of the metropolitan 
system respecting party-walls to the whole country; for some 
proper and equitable system of dealing with “ancient lights,” 
and for such modifications. as may be desirable in the Acts 
affecting buildings in non-metropolitan districts. Primarily, 
however, the report of the special committee was intended to 
deal with the by-laws under existing Acts of Parliament as a 
matter of administration only, Whether anything has resulted 
from the consideration of the expert advisers of the Board 
promised by Mr. Russell I am not in a position to say. It is 
not inconceivable that at sucha time the blessings of peace 
may have special charms for those who are so comfortably 
described as “ permanent officials,” and that things are going 
on much as before; and that vast tracts of open, sparsely’ 
inhabited country are still being annexed to an ambitious little 
town somewhere in the neighbourhood, and the liberty of the 
inhabitants subjected to “ urban powers.” . 

Unfavourable, however, as the circumstances are for 
vigorous action, I felt that I should be almost “ looking back,” 
“after putting my hand to the plough,” if I allowed a confer- 
ence of architects to be gathered from all parts of the country 
here in London without at least offering to bring forward again 
this subject of building by-laws on which we have still so much 
work before us. The particular part of the report of the select 
committee to which I wish to call attention is its last paragraph. 
“The influence of those who are interested in building would 
have to be brought to bear upon the local authorities to urge 
them to give effect to the proposed measures of relief by adopt- 
ing such, and such only, of the. divisions of the by-laws as 
would be applicable to their district or to different portions © 
thereof.” 

Gathered in this conference must be many who have great 
personal influence with the members and officials connected 
with local authorities, while nearly all must from time to time 
have dealings with them. Architects collectively and working 
together (why do not architects work better together?) should 
have an almost decisive voice in these matters. Any other pro- 
fession would be recognised as. ¢he ‘authority on any subject 
bearing so directly on its work as these by-laws do on our work, 
and would be allowed to suggest. for enactment pretty much 
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advisers are quite without the knowledge and experience which | 


be broken. 


what it thought fit, Under the Public Health Act it is the 
local authority that makes the by-laws, and: it has power to 
alter or repeal them by a subsequent by-law. It is merely pro- 
vided that. they shall not take effect till confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. | re RS 
Now it is necessary that the true position of the local autho- 
_rities should be understood in this matter. — Possibly the more 
important Corporations may know their own power, but the con: | 
stant excuse for harmful by-laws given by members of the — 
smaller bodies I find to be, that the by-laws are thrust on them — 
by the Local'Government Board. Mr. Russell, on the other — 
hand, speaks of the jealousy of the local authorities at the 
interference of a central authority. The explanation of the 
difference is, I think, that the smaller authorities and their 


would make them capable of struggling against the centralised — 

Board at Whitehall, and so take whole what is sent to them. _ 
Herein architects as a body might very effectively help these 
authorities, e speciab 


importance, 
The first 


le is | public roadways. 
and adjoining premises, should be deposited and left with the 
local authorities, and that other drawings should be submitted 
for inspection, stamped and returned. td Ss ES Goes aa 
ke 


are to be deposited—a wonderful emanation, I suppose, from — 
said he could see no 
objection to the by-laws making regulations as to the mode of 
deposit, and no wonder, for what the Act says is, “And they 
may further provide for the observance’ of such by-laws by 
enacting therein such provisions as they think necessary—as- 
to the giving of notices, as to the deposit of plans and sections- 
by persons intending to lay out streets or to. construct. 
buildings.” Note the absence of elevations. Provisions .as- 
to the deposit of plans,” &c., is surely wide enough for. a 
reasonable and definite arrangement. It is extremely objection- 
able that unnecessary drawings should choke up the offices of 
the local boards, and that architects should be called on to: 
leave there in perpetuity plans of their works, to be studied at. 
their leisure by the local surveyor—possibly a rival prac— 
titioner—and by his clerks. If for the public good persons. 
about to build must make and deposit plans, they should at 
least be informed definitely what they have to do, and be put to. 
as little trouble and, above all, subjected to as little delay 
possible, — SSE) LAMPE Tk apse fis 
Next I would urge on you to get the local authorities to 
push the adoption of the Institute’s by-law on party-walls 
(Division D, p. 451). , It is long to read through, and migh 
not be wholly intelligible at once. It gives relief, however, i 
the case of small houses in two particulars which will be much 
valued by investing builders; it settles the point up to whic 
the party-wall need not be carried through the roof, so that 
exposed situations (as along the south coast), where the di 
culty of keeping out the weather is considerable, and the r 
of fire very slight, the roof over a row of small houses need n 
It would also admit of a single-brick party-\ 
being used in cases where the by-laws now require, and requ 
wisely, the use of one-and-a-half brick external walls. 
main charm, however, of treating party-walls in a division 
themselves would be that’it would enable the local authorities: _ 


‘and do much, very much, to ‘obviate the ill-feeling which now. 


constantly arises from insisting on useless trifles merely 


sake of enforcing the by-laws, as if that in itself were a good : 
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and wholesome thing—an opinion only too likely to grow into 
a fossil in the official mind. 

Again, I would insist on the alterations named’ under 
Division E on page 452, whereby in a storey in a roof, and in 
the storey immediately below the roof (not being a ground 
storey), timber construction and weather tiling or plastering is 
allowed in place of brick in detached or semi-detached domestic 
“buildings, and also that some credit respecting the thickness of 
the wall should be given for the tiles in weather tiling nailed to 
‘brickwork. Admirable, warm, sound and picturesque con- 
‘struction, very characteristic of some parts of the country, is 
being thrust out of use, not because it is defective or has been 
found wanting, but from pure ignorance, and because the 
‘by-laws were founded on the London Building Act. This was 
primarily a piece of panic legislation after the Great Fire, and 
directed, and rightly directed, against fire in a town crowded 
in a way we can hardly now realise. Many of its provisions 
are inapplicable where wind or rain, which are certain, are far 
amore formidable than the very rare fire which soon burns itsel 
out. The London Act landed us with Gower Street and 
Harley Street as the normal types of building. It is not for 
architects to acquiesce in the same sort of thing happening all 
over the country through the abolition of local characteristi 
styles of building. 

Finally, let us ask the local authorities to remember that it 
is local government they have to administer ; that they exist, 
not for the enforcement of a set of by-laws, whether they be 
useless or not, but for the good of the community; and that 
their office will be best promoted in the matter of building 
when they carry with them the intelligent goodwill of those 
that build, which they certainly will not attain by curtailing 
‘unnecessarily the liberty of the subject. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield having moved the following resolu- 
tion, “That in the interests of the art of architecture it is in- 
expedient that municipal buildings of a public character be 
-designed and supervised by engineers or surveyors, having no 
architectural training and experience,” said ;—I do not think 
the resolution needs many words of mine to insure it a sym- 
pathetic reception from a representative meeting of architects 
within these walls, to which cling memories of so many great 
-architects, whose names and deeds are inscribed on the roll of 
honour of this Royal Institute. 

I need only cite zzter alia Cockerell, Barry, Pennethorne, 
Butterfield, Scott, Street, and William Burges, that admirable, 
earned and accomplished man, 

_Tothe older members of this’ Institute, who, like myself, 
have listened, as enthusiastic students, to their voices in the 
past, these names should be, at a time like the present (which 
many of us regard as one of crisis and difficulty), a call to 
action in all matters which concern the safeguarding and 
-enhancement of the art of architecture—that art whose 
evidence, as all history teaches, will have no small weight in 
the judgment which posterity will form of the British Empire 
-of the nineteenth century. 

In moving this resolution, it is far from my intention to 
utter any words of disparagement of the work of the civil 
engineer, of the land surveyor, whose calling, like our own, 
demands the exercise of high skill and ability, and who are all 
‘engayed in work of the first importance to the common good, 
much of it, moreover, being work which calls for sympathy and 
co-operation with that which is peculiarly the province of the 
architect. 

I need scarcely allude in this connection to the laying-out 
-of estates for building, and the formation and improvement of 
the arteries of our rapidly growing towns and cities, work on 
whose success the best efforts of the architect’s craft are 
dependent. I would yield to no one in expressing a thorough 
appreciation of the inventiveness and skill evolved in the 
“Carrying-out of these public works, or of those great mechanical 
structures which will, perhaps, form the special distinction of 
the nineteenth-century engineer. But I fail to comprehend 
how the training of the civil or municipal engineer, or the land 
surveyor, or the many diverse duties. which fall to his lot, 
can possibly qualify him to originate or to carry out archi- 
‘tectural work of a character high enough to appeal to any man 
or woman of average culture, in an age when appreciation of 
great works of the architect is considered a part of a polite 
education. I define good architectural work to be that which 
iis the peculiarly artistic outcome of skilful planning and sound 
construction. Both equally appertain to a plain building 
devoid of what are popularly styled “architectural features,” 
and to a highly elaborated building—and I venture to submit 
‘that you cannot expect to get individuality, originality and 
interesting design without a well-ordered plan. 1 think, too, 
you will also agree with me these qualifications cannot be 
attained by the aid of “ghostly agency.” Beyond all question 
“ municipal buildings of a public character,” such as town halls, 
public baths and libraries, hospitals, police and. fire brigade 
Stations, markets and industrial dwellings, demand the par- 


ticular skill of the architect, whose especial province it should 
be to impress upon these works the marks of his intimate study 


of planning and design, and of that individuality which can 
never appertain to official architecture, With all our short- 
comings this individuality has been recognised. by foreign 
critics to be a distinctive quality of the best modern English 
architecture. I feel strongly that the system of conducting 
important building operations which has commended itself to 
the British public for the last fifty years, and which is now 
undoubtedly bidding for an increased sphere of influence, ought 
to be discountenanced, as being at variance alike with common 
sense and public utility. It is a system which is not tolerated 
by enlightened public opinion on the Continent, and I.am glad 
to learn, on the authority of the Bwz/der, that the American 
Institute of Architects has been taking concerted action on this 
subject for some time past, and with success ; for they have 
brought about a considerable reform in the direction of removing 
architectural work from the control of the official surveyor. 

I feel that I am speaking for most of you in expressing my 
own sympathy with the wide extension of municipal energy, 
which is one of the great progressive forces of our day, and I 
think I may fairly say that such a sympathy tends to increase 
one’s regret that the great changes which this municipal enter- 
prise is bringing about should result in unconsciously lowering 
the standard of national architecture, instead of being the 
means of fostering it, and that this, too, should happen at a 
time when, thanks to the educational advances of recent years, 
a marked increase in skill and originality may be looked for. 

Municipal and Governmental enterprise is more intelligently 
developed in this direction in France, Germany and elsewhere 
on the Continent than it is at present in this country, adapting 
itself, as it does, to the esthetic feelings of the people at large, 
and one is glad to note that already the representatives of 
more than one of our important municipalities are beginning 
to appreciate the fact. In the Middle Ages, from the time 
of the Social’ movements of the thirteenth century, the 
spirit which is actuating our great municipalities to-day was 
the factor which called into being the best efforts of the 
architectural craftsman throughout Europe, and made archi- 
tecture par excellence the art of the people, and England 
from the thirteenth down to the eighteenth century was no 
exception in this respect, as many of-our older towns and 
hamlets still bear evidence. I regret to say, however, that such 
evidence, at the inappreciative touch of the surveyor architect, 
is becoming a vanishing quantity. The ruin worked in this 
respect, notably in the last twenty-five years, is known only to 
those of us who devote our holiday months to looking up the 
legacy left by a past which appreciated architecture at its true 
value; and it is against this all-round vulgarising and lowering 
of the standard of architecture to serve the needs of a grasping, 
sordid commercialism—never more in evidence than it is to-day 
—that I have ventured upon these few remarks. 

The following amendment to the resolution, moved by Mr. 
H. H. Statham, and agreed to by Mr. Hadfield, was put and 
carried :— 

“That in the interests of architecture it is inexpedient that 
important buildings of a municipal character be designed and 
erected by the official engineer or surveyor to the municipality.” 


INFLUENCE OF GOOD TASTE. 

A GENUINE perception of beauty is the highest degree of 

education, the ultimate polish of man, the master-key of 
the mind ; it makes us better than we were before. Elevated or 
charmed by the contemplation of superior works of art, our 
mind passes from the images themselves to their authors, and 
from them to the race which reared the powers that furnish 
us with models of imitation or multiply our pleasures. This 
inward sense is supported by exterior motives in contact with 
a far greater part of society, whom wants and commerce con- 
nect with the arts; for nations pay or receive tribute in. pro- 
portion as their technic sense exerts itself or slumbers. 
Whatever is commodious, amene or useful depends in a great 
measure on-the arts; dress, furniture and habitation owe to 
their breath what they can boast of grace, propriety or shape ; 
they teach elegance to finish what necessity invented and make 
us enamoured of our wants. This benign influence infallibly 
spreads or diminishes in proportion as its original source, a 
sense of genuine beauty, flows from an ample or a scanty vein, 
in a clear or turbid stream. As taste is adulterated or sinks, 
ornament takes a meagre, clumsy, barbarous, ludicrous or 
meretricious form; affectation dictates, simplicity and elegance 
are loaded, interest vanishes; in a short time necessity alone 
remains, and novelty with error go hand in hand. 


An Exhibition of work done by the students of the City of 
Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied Art during the 
past session was held in the Walker Art Gallery on Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday, the 16th, 18th and 19th inst. 
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' NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A DecIsIoN which has been given in the Scottish courts 
will not make builders more enamoured with the Work-. 


men’s Compensation Act. Last July a man was employed 
in a builder’s yard at Aberdeen dressing stone. A particle 
of steel from ‘his chisel struck him in the eye, which had. to 
be removed, and‘in consequence he was unable to earn 
wages as a stone dresser, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
builder, although he could’not be said to be engaged on 
any particular contract, was an undertaker in ‘the: sense of 
the statute, that the employment on which the man was 
engaged was one to which the Act applied, and as the 
accident arose in the course of the employment the builder 
was liable to make compensation. He was ordered to pay 
the man 5s. a week until he was able to work for the same 
amount as he earned prior to the.accident. -The builder 
appealed. The questions, on which the judgment’ of the 
Court of Session were sought were whether the premises or 
yard where the man was employed were a factory within 
the meaning of the Act, and whether the employment was 
one to which the Act applied. The Court unanimously 
answered both questions affirmatively, and the judgment of 
the Court below was approved. Ina case of the kind it 
is impossible to see what precautions could be taken by 
the builder to prevent such an accident. 


ONE effect of the circular issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on ‘the 23rd inst. will. be to. increase the 
number of sanitary and other officers in towns. The docu- 
ment suggests the difficulty which the Government must 
experience in presence of the agitation for building houses 
for the working classes at the public expense. Evidently it 
was the intention of the Board to suggest that without 
incurring a most onerous liability for building much can be 
done if the powers which are now available were fully 
exercised. It may be necessary to demolish a vast number 
of existing buildings and to substitute a better class of 
dwellings for them. But it is hard. that guilty people, 
should derive profits from the transaction, for there is no 
doubt owners neglect their duties in carrying out repairs 
and in cleansing their property, because they expect that in 
proportion to its danger will be the anxiety of the authorities 
to purchase it and to pay an extravagant price for its acquisi- 
tion. Common justice demands that before such a course 
is followed fines and penalties should be imposed. In 
London penalties of 20/. can be demanded as well as fines 
of 40s. a day in cases where houses are not suited for 
habitation. A liberal application of financial punishment 
in notorious cases of neglect would bring about many 
reforms in the existing dwellings, and the sooner steps are 
taken to carry out the law in that -way the better it will be 
for the whole country. 


CLOSING orders will not be of much use if all judges 
follow the example of Sheriff Fyre of Glasgow. An owner 
appealed against an order made by the Corporation. His 
lordship said the powers conferred were not given for any 
purpose such as improving amenity of streets, or insuring 
architectural symmetry, or that kind of thing. » These 
powers of interfering with the property of other people 
are only given because it is necessary that the interest of. 
property ownership must yield to the interest of public 
health preservation, and if this interest does not require the 
exercise of the statutory powers, then it is not proper that 
they should be exercised. In conclusion the Sheriff said 
the Corporation should respect the citizen’s feelings as well 
as his property, and that, unless after hearing the pro- 
prietor, and considering the evidence put before them, they 
were satisfied the public health protection required such a 
step, they should not cause to be “affixed conspicuously ” 
to a property a closing order, thereby, in the eyes of a 
public largely swayed by sentiment, branding the proprietor 
as a letter of property unfit for habitation. The closing 


orders were therefore revoked and the appellant was 
allowed costs, , 


THE Prince of Waugs was able to pass over the whole 
length of the Central London Railway on Wednesday. 
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A claim was made under the 
The judge held that. the 


‘ELIZABETH.” 
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About the convenience of the line there can be no question 
for it has been desired for at least thirty years... It will have 
one. advantage over ‘the -other underground; railways i 
London, for the stations and staircases being lined by t 
admirable product. <“ Opalite,” of which Mr. WILLIA! 
GRIFFITHS is the sole London concessionnaire, they have no 
the gloom which was unavoidable when the Metropolita 
and D-strict Railways were constructed. It would be im 
possible to discover a more exacting test of the efficienc 
of “Opalite,” and that’ it has so marvellously succeeded 
must be gratifying to those who have taken. so much care 
in perfecting it. ee eae ne. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —> 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILE 
INVERIOCR OF HALL. PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


. / E give this week reproductions of two of. the 
drawings which were prepared by Mr. E,W. 
Mountrorp in ‘his competition for the’ Sessions House of 
the City of London. « ‘The group of buildings will haye-to- 
serve a variety of purposes, and in external appearan ‘ 
was not to be expected there would be correspondenc, 
with the majority of law courts in this country. - The Lor 
Mayor and Aldermen being important personages, accomm 
dation has had to be provided for them. The four courts. 
are approached from the central hall, which is surmounted. 
‘by a dome. But the general arrangements will become mor 
clear from the plan than from any description. Th 
excellent masonry for which Newgate was remarkable wil 
not altogether vanish, as it is proposed to employ the ston 
in the ground storey. Brick will be used for the walling, wi . 
Portland stone facings. Marble will be laid as paving. in the - 
halls and main corridors, and the courts and principal rooms. 
will be wainscotted. Steel joists will be largely utilised fo 
carrying the fireproof floor, and the framing of the dome wi 
be of that materiai, with an exterior covering of ‘copper. 
The courts are to be lighted from the roofs, and an arrang 
‘ment will be adopted to obviate draughts. — aes 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: CORNER OF IJ1TLE CLOISTER. THE 
JERUSALEM CHAMBER. RECUMBENT FIGURE OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, FROM MONUMENT IN HENRY VII’3 CHAPEL. TH 
WILBERFORCE MONUMEND. ; ci RS 


“ARY QUEEN oF Scots was after her execution im — 
Fotheringay Castle buried in the cathedral of 
Peterborough. Fifteen years later her son James I. of © 
England gave orders that the body was to be removed to. 
the church at Westminster, as the place “where the kings and_ 
queens of this realm are commonly interred.” He also 
directed that the like honour might be done to the body cf 
his dearest mother, and ‘the like monument be extant o 
her that had been done to his dear sister; the late Quee 
The monument which was erected is in t 
Renaissance style which was then in vogue, and the two 
structures which are the memorials of the. rival Queens 
E.izaBeTH and Mary are most incongruous in a Gothie 
building. Last week in one of the illustrations of the chap 
the memorial of the Duc MonTpEnstEr was introduced. He 
was the younger brother of Louris PHizippr, and he died — 
while an exile in England in 1807. The Latin inscription o 
the tomb was written by Dumourtxz, the general feared b 
BuoNAPARTE, and records how the prince “hoc demum in 
Regum asylo requiescit.”. Dean Sraniey and his wife have 
been laid near the Orleans prince. We publish this week. 
illustrations of some of the buildings attached to the Abbey. _ 
The Jerusalem Chamber is supposed to have derived its 
name from tapestry and paintings showing scenes from tl 
history of Jerusalem, which once adorned the walls. Th 
earliest’mention of it is in a document of the time 
Henry IV., which implies there was an earlier root 
bearing the same title, viz. ‘a certain chamber called of ol 
time Jerusalem.” As we know from SHAKESPEAR 
Henry IV. died there. The room was used for confei 
ences of ecclesiastics and served as. a chapter-house fo. 
many years. : Cn lg CR SRR 
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' THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 
of ARCHITECTURE.* 

ep ie subject on which I have been invited to address you 
: to-night is one of such intricate difficulty, and so closely 
connected with wider questions, that any reflections I may offer 
_ you are only in the nature of prolegomena. That such a 
subject should be suggested for discussion at this Congress is 
Significant, for it points to the fact, with which we architects are 
painfully familiar, that the public does want educating in 
architecture very badly ; and in saying this, no imputation is 
ade against our individual clients. The mere fact that they 
_come to us shows (at least we think so) ‘very excellent good 
taste, and though this impression is not always maintained, and 
Occasions have been known to arise in which the architect has 
had to admit his inability to cope with his client’s tenacity as 
to plate-glass and other matters which vex the souls of the 
Tighteous, yet on the whole and properly handled, the client 
will usually follow his architect’s lead. I shall, therefore, not 
attempt to deal with that most tempting subject, the intellectual 
relation of architect and client. What we are here concerned 
ith is the general standard of intelligence in regard to 
architecture, the appreciation and misappreciation of the art as 
shown by current judgments, whether in the press or else- 
where ; the evidence of taste displayed in actual buildings 


__ * A paper by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, read at the Congress of the 
‘oyal Institute of British Architects on June 21. 


which reflect the average opinion of the times. The attitude 
of the man in the street is the problem with which we have to 
deal. 

Now I fear there can be very little doubt that this attitude 
is far from satisfactory. I think that any competent observer 
who took note of the average of architecture in our great cities 
would be driven to the conclusion that the general level of 
taste and ability is low; further, he would find that some of 
the least admirable of these buildings were the most admired ; 
and, lastly, if he compared his observations not only with the 
criticisms of the press but with individual opinion he would 
find no common standard of appreciation, merely a mass of un- 
related judgments, amounting to little more than individual 
expressions of like or dislike. He would, in short, find public 
opinion on architecture in a state very little removed from 
chaos. He would find that there is no intelligent body of 
opinion to which a competent architect can appeal as a matter 
of course, and that the public in the pursuit of architecture are 
like sheep without a shepherd. The uncertainty of taste shown 
in the treatment of public buildings of the last fifty years— 
shown I do not mean by the architects but by the authorities. 
responsible—is conclusive evidence of the confusion of judg- 
ment which exists in the minds of our representative public 
men. First we had the Houses of Parliament, then the Foreign 
Office, then again the medizvalism of the Law Courts, and now 
(I think fortunately) the Classic of the new Government build- 
ings. It is evident that the authorities have had no sort of 
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principle to guide them, and so the pendulum swings back- 
wards and forwards. Unhappy officials, burdened with a re- 
sponsibility of taste beyond their capacity, catch wildly at any 
passing fashion. Their chief idea seems to be to make a 
desperate bolt for cover; as for any consecutive tradition of 

taste, any steady development of ideas on architecture, the case 

seems as hopeless as ever. 

It has been suggested that this state of affairs is inevitable, 
that it is the penalty we pay for the individualism of English 
genius ; that though the French do in fact possess a traditional 
Standard of taste and technique, they do not reach the excel- 
lence attained by Englishmen in isolated instances. There 
may be some truth in this view ; we cannot have a school and 
at the same time genius breaking out in all sorts of different 
directions at once. That we have no school in this sense is 
quite certain, for the Academy exists for other purposes, but it 
is to be doubted whether we nowadays produce genius in suff- 
cient quantity to compensate for this absence of tradition ; and 
at any rate this deficiency has not always been characteristic of 
English architecture. If, in the last century, Mr. Vardy or Mr. 
Ware, Mr. Wood of Bath or Mr. Flitcroft, were called upon to 
design a building, they knew exactly what they had to do; 
they had no necessity to clear the ground by a long preliminary 
discussion as to the style to be adopted. Given the client’s 
general instructions, everything followed as a matter of course. 
The workman had all his details at his fingers’ ends, and the 
client would have been much surprised if he did not get a 
house up to the accepted standard of taste, and as like as two 
peas to the 999 “seats of the nobility and gentry” then being 
erected in every part of England. Everything went as 
smoothly as clockwork. Such a state of affairs has, of course, 
its defects. It may lead to dulness, pedantry and stupidity, yet 
architecture is so difficult an art that itis only by long-continued 
effort on familiar lines that any excellence may be attained ; 
and without this state of things we should never have reached 
that complete accomplishment within prescribed limits, that 
clean precision of workmanship which is so essentially charac- 
teristic of early eighteenth-century work in England. 

But about 150 years ago a new element appeared. The 
amateur and the virtuoso assumed an importance they had 
never previously enjoyed. Distinguished noblemen dabbled in 
design. Eminent men of letters amused themselves with 
architecture. In 1750 Horace Walpole writes, “I am going to 
build a little Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill,” ominous an- 
nouncement of the impending change, and in the next few years 
Walpole completed his ridiculous house, to the admiration of 
all his acquaintance. The worst of it was that, though perfectly 
absurd in his notions of architecture, Walpole was a man cf 
brilliant literary ability and a reasonably good connoisseur. 
Moreover, he thoroughly understood the temper of his class, 
and the consequence was that his ideas “caught on” and were 
accepted by a good many foolish people as a necessary part of 
polite taste. . Moreover—and this was where the mischief came 
in—they took their place in that Romantic movement in literature 
which was soon to overrun the whole of civilised Europe. 
It is rather curious to reflect that the eighteenth century, 
supposed to be far excellence the century of logic and lucidity 
of thought, should have seen the birth of that confusion of 
ideas as to the limits and relations of the different arts from which 
we suffer at the present moment. Joseph Spence, an intimate 
friend of Walpole, wrote an elaborate treatise to interpret 
plastic art in terms of poetry, and, though this book was 
pulverised by Lessing, his fallacy, or rather the temper of mind 
which admits of.it, is extant to this day. Walpole subordinated 
architecture to the elegant insincerity of his own literature, and 
the loss of all tradition in taste and standards of judgment was 
now only.a question of time. Literary men had got the control, 
and it was not for mere architects to dislodge them. More- 
over, these very architects were too often their humble and 
obedient servants: Though Chambers, last of the Komans, 
made a determined stand for the old ways, Robert Adam 
devoted his extraordinary cleverness to the introduction of a 
new manner in design ; the Dilettante Society had set the ball 
rolling, according to the latest lights of Stuart and Revett; and 
now there was this direct attempt being made to reproduce 
Gothic architecture, in obedience to a purely literary sentiment. 
It was hardly to be wondered at that the layman should lose 
his bearings. In the heat and turmoil of all this revivalism he 
might be pardoned for thinking that taste in architecture was a 
mere matter of pitch and toss, 

Thus this century opened with three styles struggling for 
ascendency. The old traditional Classic of Chambers and his 
school ; the new Greek method, which was to be carried to 
such a high degree of excellence by Decimus Burton and later 

by. Thomson of Glasgow ; and, lastly, this revived Gothic. 
All architects of reputation followed one or other of the first 
two manners. The amateurs stuck to the Gothic, and, the 


amateurs carried the day; but when one considers that the 


whole force of the Romantic movement was behind them the 
result is not surprising. So Wyatt, or Wyattville, or whatever 
he chose to call himself, started his career of architectural 
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murder. Then Pugin followed, and threw himself into 
cause with the enthusiasm of a very ill-regulated min 
then came Ruskin, a man of narrow prejudice but brillia 
genius, whose eloquence won a sort of St. Martin’s summer fo 
the Gothic movement, prolonging its life quite two generatio 
beyond its appointed time. I need not follow further the 


important conclusion which I should venture to draw from t 
hasty survey, and it is this: All these men, from Ho 

Walpole to Ruskin, seem to me to have laboured under on 
very serious vice in their handling of architecture. If I may 
say so, they all took their eye off the ball. Walpole. treate 
architecture as a subordinate expression of literature. Pug: 
and still more Ruskin, translated it into terms of ethics. “ 


with its own limits, its own technique and its own ideals, h 
been forgotten, and one has almost to say lost. Volume 
eloquence as to the moral beauty of certain forms of arc 
tecture not only teach one nothing, but are actually misleading 
as to their artistic value, For an architect may be a very goer 
man, and design and build with the utmost sincerity and moral 
enthusiasm, but his work may be exceedingly bad; witn 
that childish building, the Museum at Oxford. And, on t 
other hand, it is very well known that artists of distinguish 
ability, whose work has had a singular fascination for intellige 
judges, have been, to say the least of it, not immaculate. T 
critics have, in fact, set up an irrelevant standard; they ha 
concentrated attention on matters which interest them, b 
which have no more to do with architecture than with boot 
blacking, and we stumble here on some of the radical defe 
of serious English criticism. That strenuousness on which © 
pride ourselves has the result either of making our critics ta 
their subject as a text for their own rhapsodies, or else 
drives them out into action in the form of a directly mora 
application. They seem incapable of that cool and equ 
sympathy with every man on his own merits, that pati 
waiting on the development of genius which gives its extra- 
ordinary value to such criticism as that of Sainte-Beuve, for 
the function of a critic is to explain and interpret, not to sub-. 
stitute his own personality for that of his subject. 
- We have thus arrived at two results: first, that publi 
opinion on architecture is practically non-existent, that is, 
judgments tend to be irrelevant and to rest themselves on si 
issues ; secondly, that this has resulted from the subordin 
of the art to the amateur, more particularly the literar’ 
amateur, and the question now arises how this state of th 
is to be dealt with, 

In the first place it seems to me that a fresh philosophy i 
art is necessary, or rather a return to that clear understandin 
of the limits of the various arts on the lines laid down b 
Lessing 130 yearsago. We have to recover and drive hor 
the truth, that if the arts have some common ground, yet. 


matter and technique, and what Lessing did for poetry, painti 
and sculpture we have now to apply to architecture. W. 
architects have to build up in the public mind the conceptio 
of architecture as an art, with its own methods of expression 
and its own problems. ‘We have to make it clear that archi- 
tecture is not sculpture and painting, but architecture; t 

given the practical conditions to be complied with, the architec 
has to treat them secundum artem—that is, that his concern 1 
with proportions, mass, and light and shade.* It is easy to 
sneer at the old jargon, such as the relation of solids to voids, 
and the like, yet these remain a general Ligeia of t 


skill should show itself not in the skilful reproduction of ot 
people’s buildings, or somebody else’s motives, but. in thi 
exact adjustment of proportions, in the subtle management af 
light and shade, of shadows and reflected lights, It is due 
the causes which I have endeavoured to indicate abov 


under cover of this motto the crafts have manceuvred a 
and insidious attack on architecture. The architect has 
relegated to the position of the useful drudge who blo 
organ while the craftsmen play on it. His function has 
supposed to be that of providing an occasion for th 
of the sculptor, the painter, the metal-worker, the enami 
and all the others of the noble army of -craftsme 
the architect’s architecture gets in the way it must. get | 
of it, even to the destruction of the finest. architecture 
the kingdom ; and in this way the architect is considered 
establish his claim to be a member, though, indeed, b' 
poor relation, of the family of artists. As to this Shibbole 
of course all art is one, also it is not, It 
the sense that, to the exercise of any art, some mea: 
imagination and practical invention is necessary, and 2 
the sense that any work of art is an expression: of the i 
intelligence. In this sense the saying is true, but it is” 
harmless platitude. If we try to get at the facts we find hat 
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-all art is not one, that, on the contrary, each art has ‘its 
‘separate province, divided from its neighbour by neutral 
-ground which either may occasionally invade, or which they 
‘may fairly occupy in common ; yet their separate limits ought 
to be strictly maintained in thought, and both in this and in 
“many other instances the crying need is for clear ideas. It is 
.to this groundwork of thought that 1 think we ought to direct 
our attention if we hope to educate the public. It is very 
‘desirable that the layman should know the history of the 
‘architecture of his own and other countries. His ideas will 
‘gather shape and colour from actual instances, and it is 
almost necessary that he should have some acquaintance with 
acknowledged masterpieces, in order to acquire some practical 
standard of judgment. Yet it is the use of this standard that 
‘constitutes the real difficulty. It is of very little use having a 
standard, and even a great mass of knowledge, if you have no 
idea how to apply it; in other words, it is of very little use to 
supply the public with facts and pattern books until the public 
mind is prepared to receive them, and it is here that the real 
difficulty of education begins. 

__. There seem to me, generally speaking, to be three channels 
through which public opinion can be reached :—(1) By direct 
school teaching, (2) by treatises, (3) by the work of architects 
themselves, In regard to school teaching a good deal more 
might, I think, be done in this direction than anyone seems to 
contemplate at present. In most of our important public 
‘schools there is an art museum of sorts, a drawing class, run 
on rather old-fashioned lines, and usually some intelligent 
master with a cultivated interest in the antique and a senti- 
‘mental attachment to early Italian art. Now I am not in the 
Jeast depreciating the work so done. It is good, as far as it 
goes, and is a very great advance on the neglect of any such 
teaching habitual thirty years ago. What is wanted is a more 
complete organisation of this teaching and a more comprehen- 
sive scope. Boys, those at any rate with reasonable powers of 
observation, are quick to pick up impressions, and there can be 
no doubt that they acquire some valuable elements of culture 
from the casual information that they are able to gather in this 
manner ; yet I think I am correct in saying that the boys’ 
attention is called to art, not from an artistic, but from a 
literary standpoint. Our public schoolmasters are, as a rule, 
very excellent educationalists ; there are probably none better 
in matters of scholarship and literature, but they regard the 
arts from the point of view of the average British public, rather 
as an elegant and perhaps superfluous accomplishment thar as 
‘a serious expression of thought. Architecture in especial—I 
may say it in this company—from every point of view the most 
important of the arts, is hardly ever dealt with in our public 
schools.. A boy gets some slight acquaintance with Greek and 
Italian sculpture from the casts in his museum, and learns the 
names at least of the great painters ; he may also hear some- 
thing about churches and buildings from the school antiquarian 
society, but of architecture never a word. I recollect the 
amazement of my uncle when I went into his office at three- 
and-twenty and did not know the meaning of a mitred joint ; 
yet such ignorance was not only the natural but the inevitable 
result of the school and university education of the time. What 
JI think might be possible would be (1) to provide a well- 
Selected set of architectural drawings of well-known buildings 
and the simplest possible technical diagrams, such as should be 
easily intelligible to the schoolboy mind; (2) to give an occasional 
reading in architecture, dealing with its simplest points, and 
illustrated by models and clear drawings. The object of any such 
lecture should, of course, be merely introductory—that is to 
Say, it should not attempt any elaborate disquisition on styles, 
or even on history, and should carefully avoid any attempt at 
technical instruction. What is wanted is such a handling of 
the subject as will call the boy’s attention to architecture, and 
give him an interest which he can develop later if he has any 
aptitude that way. By this means the ground would be broken 
up for the more detailed courses of instruction, such as are 
per ides by the Architectural Association, Liverpool and 
London Universities, King’s College and the like, and even if 
the study. were carried no further it would leave an intelligent 
interest in the art, and have an educational value of its own. 
}ome sort: of architectural text-books for beginners is, in fact, 
oadly wanted; but the necessity of extreme clearness and 
implicity of treatment, in addition to acomprehensive grasp of 
the subject, makes.the preparation of such a text-book a matter 
f very great difficulty ; yet it ought to be possible to prepare 
such a work, and I commend the problem to our professors of 
rchitecture. Something has already been attempted in this 
Way in the University Extension Lectures, I have no experi- 
ence to offer on this subject, but it appears to me that the 
ecturer labours under two serious disadvantages. In the first 
place, he has to address a mixed audience, mostly of an age at 
ich learning is not so easy as it used to be; and secondly, 
he has to.make his lecture popular and attractive, otherwise his 
lass falls to pieces. Moreover, so far as I understand, every 
ecturer is free to follow his. own devices, with the result that 
hat one man builds up another pulls down. At every point, 
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in fact, in our attempts at education in architecture we are 
brought up short by this want of a common standard, this loss 
of all established tradition. 

The same difficulty meets us in the attempt to influence 
opinion by books and treatises. It was easy enough to lay 
down the law about architecture, when the five orders and 
their strict observance constituted the law and thé prophets. 
In Wren’s time there was no necessity to educate the public. 
Evelyn did all that was wanted when he translated Fréart’s 
Parallels. But nowadays we have no law; and if we architects 
are not agreed among ourselves as to the principles on which 
we should appreciate each other’s work, it is inevitable that the 
public should be hopelessly at sea. Yet I believe that our 
differences of opinion are more superficial than serious, more 
the result of misunderstanding than any insuperable cleavage. 
Whatever our individual divergences of manner, a really fine 
piece of architecture is usually accepted as such by most of us, 
and the problem before us is to disentangle the common 
ground of judgment on which we undoubtedly act, and to 
define it in such a form as will be intelligible to the public and 
a guide to them in their own appreciations, a task again of the 
very greatest difficulty, and, perhaps, not the work of one 
generation or of one man ; yet I do not think that such a result 
will be indefinitely postponed. The consensus of competent 
judgment gains ground every year, and in time a method of 
criticism may be deduced from it, something far wider and 
more penetrating than the time-honoured system of the 
orders. 

Meanwhile, and at a lower level, something might be done. 
It has been suggested that a series of plain pattern books for 
builders, giving working’ drawings of quite simple designs for 
doorways, windows and the like, would save us from the utter 
vulgarity of the great majority of modern buildings in this 
country. It is well known that on the greater number of such 
buildings no architect has been employed, but the public is not 
aware of this, and its vision (such as it is) is being constantly 
perverted by the worst possible models in front of it. This at 
least we might escape, and the builders of the last century did 
escape it, because they worked to an excellent set of accepted 
patterns. It would bea most useful and, I think, practicable 
task if a committee of architects of recognised competence 
could be formed to superintend the issue of some such series 
of pattern books. In the matter of building construction this 
has already been very well done in the South Kensington 
volumes, and it would not, I think, be difficult to supplement 
this on the side of design. 

Lastly we come to what is, after all, the most important 
means of educating the public in architecture, our own work. 
Not only does an architect have a unique opportunity of 
educating the individual in his relations with his client, but 
each fresh work should be the most convincing embodiment of 
his own ideas of architecture, of which the effect, like that of a 
stone cast into the water, must spread in ever-widening circles 
far outside the centre of its first attack, We must set our own 
house in order before we can sweep and garnish that of the 
public ; and thus the education of the public passes into the 
more intimate question of the education of ourselves ; and at 
this point I may fairly leave it. 

Perhaps at this moment the two worst faults of our archi- 
tecture are, first, the total absence of any sense of style, that 
kind of design which snatches up any sort of detail and tacks 
it on to any kind of building, and of which there is abundant 
illustration in most of our new streets. This method we are all 
agreed on condemning, but there is another and rarer fault, 
and the more dangerous because it is the vice of a virtue, and 
this is a certain preciosity, what Pliny calls “Quzedam artis 
libido,” which runs out into frantic experiments after some- 
thing new and altogether original. This latter habit of mind 
turns its back on tradition, or thinks it does, and resolutely 
eschews beauty, in its wild attempt at strength. Both of these 
faults can only be attacked by a more thorough and intelligent 
education of the student, and by a clearer appreciation in our 
own minds of the province and ideal of architecture. 

' In the first sentence of this paper I mentioned the extreme 
difficulty of this subject, and I have endeavoured to show that 
the state of public taste at present is due to deeply-seated 
causes, causes so difficult to reach that one might almost be 
tempted to despair of the future of architecture. Our best 
ground of hope is in the excellent work being done by indivi- 
dual architects, and in the agreement rather than disagreement 
of critical judgment which exists among ourselves... Such an 
agreement must in the long run influence public opinion. 
What we experts say in this. generation will be matter of 
common knowledge and acceptance in the next. It should be 
our work, therefore, to clear the air of misconceptions, and to 
endeavour to build up again an zsthetic judgment which shall 
be independent of styles and fashions, because it rests on the 
essential facts and conditions which lie at the root of all good 
work in architecture. We-cannot ourselves expect much im- 
mediate result, yet perhaps our children’s children may enter 
into ‘possession of the promised land, 
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DECORATIVE ART AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 
N excellent series of articles on decorative art at the Paris 
Exhibition, by Mr. Lewis F. Day, is appearing in the 
Manchester Guardian. In one which was published on Tuesday 
he writes :— 

Let me briefly set down what struck me as the direction in 
which decorative art appears at Paris to be moving—con- 
fessing at the outset a workman’s bias towards the work in 
which he himself is engaged, a bias in this case towards 
decoration generally, towards ornament in particular, and 
especially towards the arts which are allied with industry. 


What strikes one with regard to decoration is that it has’ 


become almost entirely domestic. Church decoration, for all 
there is here to show, might be a thing of the past. Perhaps 
itis. And if the few specimens of ecclesiastical work in.the 
French section and the poor show in the separate German 
building in the grounds are fair specimens of ecclesiastical 
‘taste, then it is quite time it weredone with. Excepting always 
M. Lemeire’s remarkable designs, it is mere shop work. Here 
and there in the Austrian and other sections we come upon an 
altar or a chapel, but there is nothing of any serious account. 
The energy of the decorator has been spent upon work of quite 
another kind, occasionally (as in the mosaic frieze under the 
colonnade of the Grand Palais) of a monumental character, 
occasionally (as in the paintings on the facade of the Palais 
d’Industrie) of a kind which, though in a sense pictorial, may 
also be defined as mural decoration ; oftenest, however, in work 
less serious—domestic work, in fact, however little it may sug- 
gest domesticity. 

There is a great display of interior decoration and furnishing, 
especially in the French section, some of it on the old lines, 
some of it on the newest. Indeed, modern effort takes one of 
two opposite directions—either it falls back into cowardly 
exercises in some traditional manner or it runs to rather daring 
innovation. Seldom has it occurred to anyone that there may 
‘be a happy mean between the two extremes. Tired of dull 
echoes of the periods of the Louis, you welcome some wild 
freak of decoration; irritated by the determination of the “new” 
art to be new at any price, you return in a more resigned 
mood to the tame copy of no matter what historic style. 
There may be less hope in it, less promise of something to 
come, but it is possible to live with it. Frankly, there is 
little in the way of new departure which arrives at giving 
satisfaction, There is much that is new, much that is 
clever, some that is fanciful, some that is even poetic, little 
‘which does not overshoot the mark of freshness or originality 
and fall into extravagance, if not into ugliness. Beauty, you 
are soon made aware, is no longer the ideal. What is beauty? 
Is there any’such thing? The essential thing about form is 
that it should be strange. And so we have furniture not built 
‘on any theory of refined proportion or of constructive fitness, 
of usefulness or comfort, but deliberately fantastic. As often 
as not the lines of cabinet-work are more suggestive fof iron 
than of wood. Happily they are, as a rule, simple. The 
studious avoidance of accepted ornate and florid types of design 
ieads, at all events, to simplicity of form. That, at least, is so 
much to the good. 

In wall-decoration repeated pattern—which, it must be 
allowed, has been terribly misused—has gone out of favour. 
We find more often plain walls with only a painted frieze, or 
woven wall-hangings more or less reticently enriched with 
embroidery. There is quite a wealth of wall decoration in 
appliqué, embroidered in many cases by machine. A notable 
instance occurs. in one of the Austrian rooms, where a very 
little appliqué and a very few long swirling lines of braiding 
are made to produce a quite striking wall decoration ; long 


swirling lines are, of course, an integral part of ‘the new orna- | 


ment. Other interesting embroidery exhibited is characteristic- 
ally peasant-work. The more delicate art of the needle is rather 
toseek at Paris. Pattern being for the moment out of favour, it 
is not surprising that the Exhibition does not contain much 
that is new or interesting in the way of wall-papers and the 
like. Nor in woven stuffs is there much to arrest attention. 
The French silks are triumphs of weaving, and there are some 
English ones we need not be ashamed of, but in design there 
is nothing that needs remark. Neither, so far as could be 
seen, is there anything remarkable in the way of printed 
cottons, It should be said, however, that with the rarest 
exceptions all such things are arranged with so absolute a lack 
of taste or judgment that none but a person bent on discover- 
ing what was there would give them more than a glance. One 
does not go to an exhibition to look at badly planned shop 
windows. . 

The great French tapestries, wonderful productions in their 


way, are almost invariably hot in colour and over-pictorial in 


design, comparing most unfavourably with Burne-Jones’s designs 
in the British pavilion, The furniture tapestries are often very 
delicate and pretty in colour, but they might for all one can see 
be copies of last century work ; the evidence of freshness or 
originality of design is infinitesimal. Carpets do not show to 
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advantage. The preference of those who know for the 
Persian, Indian and Turkish looms—a_ preference inevi 
under the circumstances—has had apparently a discouragin 
effect upon European manufacture. Now that merchants ari 
sending out their instructions, if not their designs, to : 
Levant, and importing mongrel productions which have neit 
Eastern nor European character, there is- hope perha 
home industry. There are better carpets made to-d 
Britain than appear to be shown at the Exhibition. Aus: 
sends some fine big hangings (or are they carpets?) v 
designed and very delicate in tint ; but perhaps the colour 
them might with advantage be more “ frank,” as Willi 
Morris would have expressed it. Rude tapestry of the “H 
Arts” order comes from Sweden and Norway, whic 
country sends some very interesting curtains, of rather 
pattern, the background of which consists of the bare 
threads, never crossed by the weaving. Rc ae ye 
In no artistic industry is there more evidence of activ 
than in pottery. England, it is true, is barely represen 
Messrs. Pilkington, of Clifton Junction, have a show of t 
which, if I were not partly responsible for it, I would say 
not unworthy of Lancashire. Messrs. Doulton, of Lam 
have (probably by this time) a great show of Lambeth ware of 
various kinds, But France, Denmark, Germany, Hollanc 
Hungary and other countries vie one with the other in th 
new endeavour, which is mainly in two or three directions— 
the direction especially of hard-fired ware, of forms essenti 
plastic and clay-like, and of colours and glazes develope 
the furnace and more or less accidental in character. 
conservative national industry at Sevres itself has been com: 
pelled, it would seem, by the recent success of the artist-potters 
competing with it to reconsider its ways, and has an exhibit 
its work worth going to Paris to see—so fresh it is, so unlike 
what we have been accustomed to expect from it. In desi 
it should be added, it has not been above taking a lesson fi 
English ornament. shy eg 
The newest departure in porcelain is the crystalline glaze 
first produced at the Royal Copenhagen works, in which w 
have starry forms of natural ornament precisely, but for 
charm of subtle colour in the crystals, like breath frozen on 
window pane. Stoneware is no new thing, but it is put to ni 
and most magnificent use: witness the great decorative wo! 
of Emile Maller, such as his reproduction of the famous Frie 
of Lions in the Louvre. The great fountain from Sévres is no 
a success—“ It is a fool,” was the’ verdict of a foreign pott 
speaking his most idiomatic English— and there are oth 
striking failures. On the other hand, grés is very successfu. 
introduced in the facade of the Roumanian restaurant. O 
of the things forced upon your attention at Paris is the eff 
to make more or less constructive use of stoneware,  T. 
buildings in the Exhibition generally are quite an object-le 
in the decorative and architectural use of ceramics. Stonewa 
is put to more delicate use in the vases, flambés, flam 
splashed and otherwise emulative of Chinese effects, in w: 
the French come out triumphantly. On a softer body 
of iridescent lustre are the rage, beautiful in proportion to thei 
subtlety. The art of Maestro Giorgio lends itself, alas 
garishness, and much of the modern lustre is quite shocking 
its coal-tar crudity. Even where, as in Holland, earthenwa 
manufacture follows more or less on the lines of tradition, t ne 
is evidence of marked effort and vitality. = 9 
The glass industry, again, of various countries is alert. — 
have not merely the wonderful “crystal” of Bohemia 
Hungary and the blown-glass of Venice, rather tires 
fantastic, but the cunning cutting (cameo fashion) into glas 
variously coloured strata, and the artful combination of tw 
more of these processes of work. At once the most dari 
successful innovator is M. Gallé, of Nancy, whose work 
wonderfully molten look peculiarly characteristic of the fur: 
Another artist in glass is Mr. Louis Tiffany, of New York, 
has worked out a system of glass decoration very much 
own, and arrives by it at new and very beautiful results ; 
has produced, too, some very remarkable panels of gl 
wall decoration, lustred in such a gorgeous way as to 1 
some skill in the use of it. Modern craftsmen have appar 
not much to learn with regard to the production of irid 
upon glass, but it is only the very few who restrict them: 
to the reticent and tasteful use of prismatic colour M 
Tiffany produces, by way of novelty, iridescence upon ename 
copper. The French show excellent workmanship in t 
enamel painting. More interesting is the cloisonné ena 
other countries. Sweden and Russia seem to have no diff 
whatever in enamelling in transparent colours upon a net 
of filigree—plique & jour, as it is called. From Hungary 
comes very interesting work ; one particular exhibitor reve! 
the most beautifully curdled colour, another applies er 
chiefly to goldsmith’s work. Duet ues 
The artistic merit of the jewellery generally is byno 
in proportion to its intrinsic value. Where gems of great } 
are used the jeweller depends upon them, and the art s 
upon their setting’ is at the best frivolous. The more cred 
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goldsmith’s work is often of the cheaper kind—such as the 
damascening on iron, which is the most artistic thing which 
‘comes from Spain, and the simpler and more modest but no 
less beautiful inlay in silver wire which comes from Bosnia. 
The Dutch silver is interesting, if only for its simplicity. The 
"great French and American silversmiths, from whom one has 
learnt to expect fresh developments, do not do more than keep 
their place. But it is still to Paris that we must go to find 
men who can chase gold and silver so as to give value to the 
‘precious metals. Comparing their work with what is being 
one in England, one cannot but notice how far we are behind 
in the matter of technical skill. The men trying with us to do 
better things are artists who approach the subject from the 
outside, and have yet to become competent craftsmen. The 
best French work is done by men whe have learnt their trade, 
and can therefore express all that they have got to say. In 
pottery, in enamelling, in goldsmith’s work it is the same. 
There the workman develops into the artist. Here the artist 
tries his hand at a craft—with the natural result. The descent 
_ proves to be by no means facile. The more natural progress 
is upwards, from craftsmanship to artistic achievement. 
Stained-glass is not well represented. No single master- 
piece of art is shown. There is a lull in competent production. 
The men who know their trade are resting on their reputation; 
the men who do not are making experiments, which will pre- 
‘sently no doubt lead to something, but have not done so yet. 
‘There is promise in the fact that glassmakers generally, even 
in France, are producing material no longer flat in colour, and 
that artists are relying more and more upon a mosaic of such 
‘glass, and not painting itany more than they can help. The 
Piscksmith is not in force at all, nor the leather worker ; the 
inlayer, or worker in marquetry, is more to the front, revelling 
in strange mixtures of woods and using them on the whole 
‘with more pictorial than decorative intention. The wood- 
‘carver is most interesting when he is least pretentious—in the 
simple decoration, for example, of wooden buildings. In the 
Finnish pavilion there are some carved capitals and crestings 
‘which suggest the question whether certain strikingly new 
departures in modern English design owe something to Scandi- 
Mavian sources, or whether the “sphere of British influence” 
has extended so far north. 

| That the movement towards the encouragement of the 
home arts is not confined to this country is very conspicuously 
shown at Paris—nowhere more plainly than in the Russian 
village, where there is quite a display of rural industry, exer- 
-cised under the patronage of divers artists and high per- 
‘sonages, who appear to think it rather a bright idea to decorate 
‘a buffet with pattern, carved, poker-worked and painted in 
‘imitation and in magnification of the ornament applied to 
gingerbread. This is popular art with a vengeance. 


LONDON MEMORIALS. 


A MEETING of the committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London was held on the 21st inst. 
at 74 Cheyne Walk, Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., presiding. 
_ The fourth report of the committee was presented. It 
stated that, with a view to prosecuting the work of the com- 
ittee in registering and recording with drawings, photographs 
sand other records whatever might be deemed to be of historic 
or esthetic interest in Greater London, the area undertaken 
thad been divided up among the active members of the com- 
‘mittee, who filled up certain forms upon a definite classifica- 
tion. The forms were amplified with sketches, photographs, 
measured drawings, &c. Many of these were exhibited at the 
‘meeting. The work was not confined to buildings only, but 
embraced any object of local life or custom having a definite 
mbodiment. The chief portion of the committee’s historical 
work, as distinct from its work of watching, was the compila- 
ion of the register or survey of London buildings. The 
London County Council had recognised the work of the com- 
mittee, and agreed, upon certain conditions, to print such of its 
ecords from time to time as went to the making of the body 
the register. It was arranged that the work should be done 
in parishes, beginning in the eastern districts of London, the 
committee taking up a western district as soon as possible. 
The first volume, dealing with the parish of Bromley, was now 
rinted and would shortly be issued to members. The second 
ealt with the parish of Bow. The third, it was hoped, would 
€ an even more important one, dealing with the parish of 
shelsea. The committee had already started forming its 
chelsea collection, and a series of drawings of the houses on 
sheyne Walk had been partly made. The committee appealed 
to all citizens of London for co-operation in the work and 
financial assistance in making good the deficit. 
_ The report having been presented, the Bishop of London 
was unanimously elected president of the committee in suc- 
session to the late Lord Leighton. 


‘Ment as to their work. He said that their aim was to stimulate 
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the historic and social conscience of London. They believed 
that if such a register as was now offered.in the case of Bromley 
were drawn up for every parish in London it would go far 
towards preventing the destruction of the historic and 
beautiful landmarks of London. A reference to the Bromley 
volume would show what might have been done in that parish. 
The beautiful conformation of the old High Street had been 
spoiled, its line disregarded and everything in it sacrificed to 
the immediate requirements of the moment. Where stood the 
picturesque seventeenth and eighteenth century houses with 
their tiled roofs and richly moulded timber cornices and canopies, 
now stood a grim and melancholy casual ward. Where 
was the stately house of the Adams’s time was now. the 
goods depét of the London and Tilbury Railway. Where 
stood Tudor House in its garden was now the somewhat 
conventional open space, with a view of factory chimneys 
heyond, and where, next it, was the old palace of James I. 
was now a gaunt uninteresting Board school. The committee 
did not wish to imply that a good deal of this was not inevi- 
table, but they pleaded that a good deal was unnecessary and 
could with proper direction or advice have been prevented. 
He read a list, made up from information that had been sent 
him, and by no means claimed that it was complete, of objects 
threatened or destroyed, in whole or part, in London during the 
last six years. Inside the City and county of London these 
included Stratford Place, the work of Robert Adam, destroyed 
in part ; Haymarket Colonnades, one of the best-planned Late 
Georgian streets in London ; Adam Street, Adelphi, one of the 
finest specimens .of Adam’s work, almost entirely destroyed ; 
the Rolls Chapel, containing the monument of Dr. Young, the 
work of Torrigiano, and also the Medizeval chancel arch ; City 
churches—the church of St. Michael, Wood Street, of ancient 
foundation, rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire, and pulled 
down in 1897 under the Union of Benefices Act; St. Michael 
Bassishaw ; St. George, Botolph Lane, condemned under the 
same Act ; the old palace of Bromley ; Tudor House, Bromley ; 
Alfred Stevens’s lions before the British Museum railings ; the 
Embankment Garden of the Chelsea Hospital, in part ; the old 
Bell Inn, the last galleried inn in London on the Middlesex 
side of the water; Church Row, Hampstead, in part; the 
interior of the church of St. Mary Woolnoth ; old merchants’ 
houses in the City, Nos. ro and 11a Austinfriars and No. 
4 Coleman Street ; the seventeenth-century houses on the 
south side of Barnard’s Inn; Clement’s Inn; Hare Court, 
Temple, in part ; Dick’s Coffee House, No. 8 Fleet Street ; 
Ashburnham House, Dover Street, now replaced by flats ; 
Coleberne Court, Earl’s Court ; Bullingham House, off Church 
Street, Kensington ; the fourteenth-century crypt of Laurence 
Pountney Hill, let by the Merchant Taylors’ Company on 
building lease and destroyed ; the last portion of the Black- 
friars Monastery on the north side of Ireland Yard, destroyed 
this year ; Bedford Square, many Adam interiors destroyed ; 
Russell Square, the whole planning of the square spoiled by 
block buildings, and the facades of many of the houses spoiled ; 
Fitzroy Square, the elevations spoiled and stonework painted 
over ; Hanover Chapel, Regent Street; the Cock Tavern, 
Fleet Street; Harley House, Marylebone Road, with 
beautiful timbered garden and some of the finest planes 
in London; Emanuel Hospital, Westminster; Church 
Row, Aldgate, Cass’s School, Aldgate; the Wardrobe, 
Stepney, destroyed by the London County Council in 
widening the thoroughfare; seventeenth-century merchants’ 
houses, Bow ; Mitre Square, Aldgate, with the remains of the 
Priory ; Palestine Place, Bethnal Green, a group of eighteenth- 
century buildings; the Catherine Wheel Inn, Bishopsgate ; 
the eighteenth-century rectory and boundary-wall, Bow ; Sir 
Francis Drake’s house, No. 35 Basinghall Street ; and so on. 
This was followed by a list of objects and buildings destroyed 
outside the City and county, but within the survey; and a 
further list was read of things threatened during the last six 
years, these including Chelsea Hospital; Trinity Hospital; 
Mile End; St. Mary-le-Strand Church; St. Clement Danes 
Church ; St. Mary’s, Stratford-atte-Bow; the Inner Temple 
Gatehouse, together with 17 Fleet Street, the reputed Chancery 
of Cornwall, now saved by the action of the City and the 
London County Council; the Jewel Tower, Westminster ; the 
church of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate ; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
western side, with the Inigo Jones mansions ; Christ’s Hospital ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square ; Turner House, 
Chelsea, now saved ; Thomas Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, now 
saved mainly by the enterprise of Chelsea residents and Ameri- 
can subscriptions ; Golder’s Hill Estate, Hampstead, since 
saved ; Churchyard Bottom Wood, since saved ; Latchmere 
Allotments, Battersea, &c. Examination showed that the 
responsibility or blame in these cases rested with such bodies, 
among others, as the London County Council, the London 
School Board, the Charity Commissioners, the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, the Office of Works, and the Bedford 
Estate. The fact of its being possible to draw up within six 
years such a list was in itself a very serious indictment against 
the common sense and administrative capacity. of the citizens 
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of London. He did not suggest that the ‘municipality should 
buy up every old house, and so forth ; but he urged that there 
‘should be some means whereby the public should be first con- 
sulted when any question arose that affected the history and 
dignity of London. The proper body to supply this means 
would seem to be the London County Council, which had 
obtained the necessary statutory power. A committee ought to 
be formed to put itself in touch with all the various social 
agencies that were seeking to work in the direction of raising 
the standard of life in the community. 

Lord Monkswell, in moving the adoption of the report, 
defended the London County Council’s attitude towards build- 
ings of historic or architectural value. 

Lord Justice Rigby, in seconding the motion, hoped the 
committee would be able to carry their work very much 
further, and that through their instrumentality there would be 
in the course of a few years a tolerably adequate record of such 
‘places of interest and beauty as had still been preserved. 

Mr. ‘Laurence Gomme moved that the survey be now 
extended to the parish of Chelsea, where, he said, there was 
most promising field for the survey. ss 

Lord Balcarres, in seconding the proposal, said he thought 
there was an unnecessary vein of pessimism running through 
Mr. Ashbee’s address. Mr. Ashbee had read along list of the 
‘places destroyed during the last six years and of the places 
threatened, but would not a list of the places destroyed in the 
previous period of six years be very much more'serious? In 
the earlier: of those two periods, not only threats, but cases of 
actual destruction, went without’ any protest at all. The very 
fact that they spoke of places being threatened was one of the 
most promising proofs of the progress of the work in which 
“Mr. Ashbee was engaged. Some buildings they knew to be 
doomed. Newgate Gaol, inits way one of the finest buildings 
in London, was doomed, and Christ’s Hospital, of course, 
would ultimately go too. But public spirit was awakening on 
the subject,+and he trusted that in a few years’ time their 
progress would be such that protests would be more effective. 
He believed the London County Council was a tremendous 
agency for good in this respect. 

Mr. Ashbee said, in reply, that he did not feel himself a 
pessimist. He recognised in such achievements as the defeat 
of the Westminster improvement scheme, that much had been 
accomplished. He appealed to the artists and other residents 
of Chelsea for help in the work of the committee, and to 
amateur photographers for the assistance of their cameras, and 
he hoped also for an increase of the honorary membership and 
subscriptions. ‘The committee was ready to supply a list of 
the things of interest in Chelsea as far as they knew of them at 
present. 

The motions were carried, as was also a resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Courtney for presiding, moved by Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote, said on such 
occasions as the present he had always felt himself in the 
presence of a conflict between the past and the present. ‘He 
was always a combatant, and he must say something against 
the current feeling of the meeting. There was a real peril if 
we insisted on keeping up so much that had been handed down 
to us that the new life was encumbered and burdéned by what 
it received from the old. The struggle. between, on the one 
hand, the desire to preserve what was often in itself beautiful 
and had become more beautiful with age, and, on the 
other, the possession of the new and fresh life, would, 
he believed, result in some form of beauty such: as 
they often saw deduced from a conflict of opposing 
or partly opposing forces. 
more than once by the speakers to the London County 
Council. Ten years ago, when the County Council was just 
Starting its existence, everyone would have agreed that a more 
utilitarian and unpromising body could not have existed. But 
the County Council defied the prophets, and had become the 
patron and supporter of that committee, and was going to 
publish its work. It was not always possible to preserve the 
buildings of the past, but they would always, he hoped, do 
something to preserve its records. Lord Balcarres had’ said 
quite truly that they ought not to be despondent about: the 
present, We were not so bad compared with our predecessors. 


We did not pull down City churches with the same reckless- | 
ness. We discriminated. The House of Commons, a body | 


not quickly penetrated with new ideas, was possessed of the 
same. feelings. The Westminster scheme was defeated with 


not much difficulty. Thirty or forty years ago the scheme. 
would probably have gone through. He congratulated the | 


committeé on its adoption of the. word survey, and in con- 
clusion said he suspected that at the root of their aims lay the 


desire not only to preserve or record 'the survivals of the past, 


but to develop in themselves'a’sense of beauty which should 


secure that when old things “were ‘superseded something’! 
beautiful should take their place, worthy’ to be substituted | 


for that which was bound 


to go, and to be passed down to 
those who came after them, : 


} east chapels of the south transept were complete 


| built out over a vaulted under-croft. West of it was, a 


‘of Feversham, the party had tea at the Royal Oak H 


| whose trustees sold it to Sir Chas. Duncombe, ancestor 


.Mr. McLauchlan replying on behalf of the Earl of Fever 


Reference had been made: 


-sident, the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness, Dr. Barn 


| have been* situated: ~At the abbey ‘an «hour ‘was pl al 
- ' spent, as the octogenarian rector discoursed com amore on 


Cistercian house in Yorkshire, the abbey, was founded i 
by Walter Espec, being colonised direct from Clairvaux, 
first buildings in stone were raised soon after 1143. Th 
no doubt, resembled that of Kirkstall, an aisleless pres 
of two bays, flanked by three chapels on each side, openinj 
of the transepts. The only existing remains are the ends: 
west sides of the latter and part of the south wall of the nz 
The architecture was of the plainest possible type. The 
probably remained Norman to the end. There was 
window of many lights (probably Perpendicular). At the 
end was a Galilee, as at Fountains. About 1193-120 
further. storey was added to the transepts, and t 
chapels of the north transepts were then  buil 


The choir and presbytery each filled two bays and a hal 
bay behind the high altar was open for processions, and agair 
the east wall was a row of five small chapels. The monas 
buildings sadly need clearing. The frater is of great size, ; 


the kitchen, and east the warming-house. The chapter- 
had five aisles and an apse. Over it was the monks’ dor 
and the stair in the gable leading from it to the church is stil 
traceable. The site of the gatehouse may still be seen. Th 
stone used in the buildings is of two kinds, and came 
separate quarries. It was brought to the abbey by “ guteri 
or canals, filled from the Rye, some remains of which are s 
visible. At the Dissolution, in 1539, the site and bui 
passed to Thomas, Earl of Rutland. From a survey tl 
made, and now preserved at Belvoir, much valuable inforn 
tion has been gained. ; eC aa ha et ee 


After a drive through Duncombe Park, the seat of the; 


Helmsley, and later inspected Helmsley Castle. It stand 
the river upon a large mound, strengthened with earthworks 
uncertain date. There is a double moat: The kee 
originally built about 1200 by Robert de Ros, who held th 
ship from 1184 to 1226. The existing portion is 96 feet hig 
contains three storeys. During the Civil War it was he 
the king, besieged by Fairfax, and surrendered on hono 
terms. It was then blown up by order of Parliament. 
main entrance is bya gatehouse flanked by circular tower 
and is mainly Late Norman or Early English ; but the portcull 
groove, with all before it, is of the fourteenth century. 
range of buildings west of the inner court is mainly Elizab 
and was probably built by Edward, third Earl of Rutlan 
was the favourite residence of the second Duke of Buckingh: 
present Lord Feversham. ; Saae Recs 
At tea the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Ald. Gordon), who p 
sided, moved a vote of thanks to Lord Feversham for p 
mitting them to visit his grounds, and to Mr. W. H. Witherb 
and Mr. Sydney Kitson for having arranged such an instru 
tive excursion. The resolution was seconded by Ald. Tetle 
who was in town> ‘The third and last excursion of the S 
this year is to Marsden Moor and Cowthorpe Church. It w 
take place on the.last Saturday in July. Bie. : 
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CUMBERLAND. AND. WESTMORELAND 
ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. ~ 

ee annual meeting of this Society was held on the 2 
“inst. in Carlisle, where the members assembled at T 
House, over which they were conducted by Mr. Scot 
man, of the Tullie House committee, and Mr. Spa 
librarian, who read a paper descriptive of the institut 
the objects it contained in its museum. The cathed: 
then visited, and tea was served in the fratry, where the: 
ing was held and papers were read’ by the newly-elected 


others. On the following day an excursion was made to 
Cultram district. The members travelled by the’ 9.15 t 
the morning to Abbey Town, and drove back to | 
in a couple of char-d-bancs and a waggonettée. On 
at Abbey Town the party was met by the Rev. 
Sheppard, the rector, and his’ curate, the Rev. 
Gilbanks, and at once proceeded to the abbey, whe: e I 
Sheppard described the more interesting features of the ol 
building ; whilst,Mr. Gilbanks, who has given the p 
benefit'of his researches in a recently published volum 
party round the exterior of the edifice and pointed vi 
the cloisters and other parts of the old abbey were likel 
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“archeological features of the old building, with which his 
twenty-five years’ association as parish clergyman’ have 
Aamiliarised him. At. eleven o’clock the conveyances were 
_ ready for the drive through the Holme, the programme for which 
_ included calls at Raby Cote, Newton Arlosh and Kirkbride 
_ churches, the Roman fort and castle at Drumburgh, and: Burgh 
Church. Fortunately for the success of the outing the weather 
was delightfully fine, and members: of the Society who were 
« making a first acquaintance with the district were charmed with 
_the beautiful country through which they passed, and especially 
, with the view of the Scotch hills across the Solway, which were 
seen to much advantage. 
ip On arrival at Raby Cote (now a farmhouse about a couple of 
~ miles from the, abbey), one of the four granges established by 
the monastery in the twelfth century and the old seat of the 
_ Chambers family, the party was addressed by Mr. Francis 
Grainger, of Southerfield, who gave an interesting history of 
the Chambers family. Although members of this family played 
prominent parts in the troublous times of Elizabeth and the 
_ Stuart kings, Mr. Grainger stated that the name of the most 
eminent member of the family, John Chambers, did not appear 
in any county history, and: he was therefore glad to have an 
opportunity of doing some little justice to the man and his 
‘family. As the original documents relating to the affairs of 
“the parish in: the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are now 
_in Mr. Grainger’s custody, and were exhibited at the abbey for 
the benefit of any person interested in ancient MSS., Mr. 
“Grainger was thus well qualified to speak upon the subject, and 
| we understand that he has been requested, and has agreed, to 
let the Society have the benefit of his knowledge in a paper 
_ which he will prepare for publication in the Transactions. For 
*200 years, at the period named, Mr. Grainger said the 
_ Chambers were the leaders of the yeomen in the Holme, and 
“seemed to be on the line which divided the yeomen and the 
_ county families. Mr. John Chambers, whom he had mentioned 
as the most eminent member of the family did, in fact, marry 
into a county family, but that did not prevent him from selling 
his salt, malt, barley, wheat, &c., at Ireby, Cockermouth and 
Carlisle. He frequently went up to London on the business of 
'the parish, taking eight or nine days for the journey, the 
- expense for horse and man on each journey being 2/., whilst a 
_ fortnight in London cost 2/ tos, so that he did the thing 
cheaply for the parish. After the dissolution of the monasteries 
trouble arose between’ the farmers and the tithe-owners. The 
‘tenants banded together and fought the tithe-owners, and in 
doing so came in conflict with the clergy, with the result that 
| Thomas Chambers was excommunicated, whilst a brother was 
put in the Fleet till the money was paid. The Chambers 


order to confirm their customary lands into copyholds. 
'The struggle lasted from 1561 to 1607, when the copy- 
holds were confirmed by Act of Parliament. The costs 
“in these suits and the bridges came to about 1,500/ , an immense 
sum 300 years ago. In all these matters- John Chambers was 
_the most prominent man. In preserving the wood at Wed- 
*holme Flow he seemed to labour incessantly for the good of 
‘his fellows, and for fifty years was the leading spirit among the 
‘sixteen men to whom the government of the parish was com- 
‘mitted, first under the Lord Warden and then under the 
Governors of Carlisle Castle. During his lifetime he added to 
the family estates, and when Carlisle was besieged sent pro- 
visions to the garrison. In the middle of’ the eighteenth 
century, however, the family fell upon evil days, and the estate 
assed into other hands. Attention was directed to several 
sculptured and other stones in the walls of the house, which 
had been brought from the abbey, and Mr. Grainger remarked 
that if the late Chancellor Ferguson’s contention was correct, 
viz. that the letters round the house were part of the chancel, 
then the date could not be earlier than 1600-05. If, how- 
_.€ver, the stones formed part of the chapter-house or cloisters, 
he house might have,been built subsequent to 1561. At the 
' close Mr. Grainger was thanked for his.interesting address, on 
‘the motion of the president (the Bishop of Barrow). 

__ From Raby Cote the party were driven to Newton Arlosh, 
tee the church was visited. Mr. T. Hesketh Hodgson read 


t 


the late Mr. J. A. Cory’s description of the building from the 
second volumé of the Transactions, and the vicar of the parish, 
| the Rev. J. Mitchell, favoured the company with further infor- 
“mation regarding the structure. It would appear that what is 
Mow called the new church, and goes back to 1845, was added 
to the north side of the old one, with the result that the so- 
alled east window is really in the north wall, so that the vicar 
f the parish, as one authority expressed it, is the most rubrically 
‘correct clergyman in ‘the diocese. The original: east window 
“anthe old portion of.the church is only 11 inches wide, and 
j when the church was restored and enlarged the seats were 
| turned round: to face the chancel, which is now the northern 

art of the building, .The next stage of the journey was to 
irkbride, where the restored church was described by the 
ev. W..R. Hoppen; the rector of the! parish, who. directed 


-again placed themselves at the head of the tenants in | 


more miles of pleasant. driving brought the Society to the 
Roman fort at Drumburgh, where Mr. T,. H. Hodgson 
described the excavations which were carried out last August. 
As a result -of the, excavations the conclusion had been 
come to. ,that the fort was really a mile castle on a larger 
scale than. usual, but it was as uncertain as ever whether the 
Roman wall skirted the Marsh to.the south or the north 

Whether it crossed the Marsh or not they could not say. It 
might have sunk in.the soft soil, but, at any rate, no trace of it 
could be.found. An account of the excavations had been 
written by Mr. Haverfield, and his paper will be published in 
the next volume of the Transactions. After time had been 
allowed for refreshments the Society assembled at Drumburgh 
Castle, which was probably built with stones taken from the 
fort.. The party were shown over the rooms, and subsequently 
Mr, T. H. Hodgson read the description of the building which 
is given in Lysons’s “ History of Cumberland.” According to 
this authority the castle as it now appears seems to have been 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII. by Thomas Lord Dacre, The 
castle is now the property of Lord Lonsdale, having come into 
the possession of the Lowther family towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, when Mr. John Aglionby conveyed it to Sir 
John Lowther in exchange for Nunnery. An enjoyable drive of 
between four and five miles more brought the Society to the 
last place. in the day’s programme—the fortified church at 
Burgh, where Mr. D. Burns read an interesting paper. He 
said he had come to the conclusion that the building was really 
a fortified church, and not a fortress and a church built close 
together. . He was further of opinion that the tower and the 
nave were the oldest part, going back to the eleventh century, 
that the chancel and east tower were added later and the north 
aisle in the thirteenth century. If these conclusions were 
correct, Burgh. Church was the oldest fortified church in the 
county, and from certain features of it which had never been 
explained, he hazarded the theory that it was originally a 
heathen. temple. He added that other churches, notably 
Kirkbride, possessed similar features, from which he was 
inclined to draw the same conclusion. Mr. Burns was thanked 
for his paper, and after tea at the Lowther Arms the last stage 
of the journey was undertaken and Carlisle reached about six 
o'clock, when the members,took leave of each other after having 
enjoyed a pleasant outing. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE second excursion of the Society for this season was 
held on the 2oth inst. Chipping Campden was the first 

place visited. This most interesting town possesses a church 
which is a fine example of Perpendicular architecture. A 
curious Early English corbel inserted in the wall of the vestry 
would seem to point to a church of much earlier date, but there 
are no other traces. The structure has been restored with 
some care, but with an unfortunate general effect of neatness 
and newness. The brasses to the memory of wool merchants, 
for whose trade the now quiet-town was at one time a great 
emporium, are very famous. Scarcely less remarkable in a 
different fashion are the stone monuments to the families of 
Smith Noel and Hicks, Adjoining the church gates are the 
small remains of the manor house erected by Sir Baptist 
Hicks. Of the house itself little but the fragment of a graceful 
arch is left, but the entrance remains almost intact, though 
now built up and useless, At the vicarage the visitors were 
shown, by the courtesy of the Rev. Thomas Carrington, the 
finely embroidered cope and unique set of altar drapery which 
remain at Campden from pre-Reformation times. These are 
priceless reiics for which one cannot but covet the security of 
preservation in some national collection, reverently as they are 
here kept. From Campden the party drove to Blockley, a 


-most attractive village, the church of which is a perfect museum 


of every style of architecture from Norman to the Church- 
wardenesque Gothic of the later eighteenth century. Some of 
the details of this singular church fairly puzzled the experts 
present, and must for the present remain enigmas. Time 
failed for any inspection of the church of Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
but the very fine tithe-barn, now in the grounds of. Bourton 
House, was carefully:examined. At Moreton-in-Marsh the 
church is absolutely modern. Some relics of the former edifice 
were visited, now built up in garden walls or otherwise 
scattered, and the valuable church plate and registers were also 
courteously thrown: open to inspection. The visitors were 
much indebted to Mr. Francis B. Andrews, A.R.I.BA, for: his 
careful explanation of the architectural features of all the 
buildings examined, _ 


The Scarborough Corporation are seeking powers to 
construct a new marine drive, with a sea-wall, to make slaughter- 
houses and build a new swimming-bath. There is no opposition 


attention to some of its more interesting features. A few ‘tothe Bill © | | 
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TESSERE. ~~ 
Vanbrugh’s Haymarket Theatre. 


Ae proceeded with the double duty of writing 

plays for the stage and planning palaces for the nobility. 
Of his earlier buildings may be named Eastbury, in Dorset- 
shire, which was pulled down by Earl Temple; King’s Weston, 
near Bristol, for the Hon. Edward Southwell ; Easton- Neston, 
in Northamptonshire; Mr.. Duncombe’s, in Yorkshire ; the 
Opera House, London; Oulton Hall, Cheshire, and Seaton 
Delaval, in Northumberland. Though none of these structures 
deserve to be named with Castle Howard, yet they exhibit, 
amid some faults, many of the picturesque beauties of his style. 
It has been justly remarked by Dallaway that he had the art 
of grouping his chimneys till they resembled pinnacles, or of 
connecting them into an arcade, by which the massiveness of the 
building was much relieved. He was indeed a great master of 
perspective, and nothing can be finer than the summits of his 
houses—he always raises a central point of attraction and 
groups pinnacles, peaks, towers, domes and pavilions round 
it, uniting them into’a splendid whole, regarding little the rules 
of Classic art, but obeying those of poetic composition. 
Combining his taste for architecture and his skill in dramatic 
composition, he formed the project of building a stately theatre 
in the Haymarket; and such was the popularity which he 
enjoyed that at his instigation thirty persons of quality sub- 
scribed to aid him too/. each. The theatre was built, and 
under Vanbrugh and Congreve for directors was opened by 
Betterton in 1706. That nothing might be wanting to secure 
popularity to this undertaking a Whig lady of rank and beauty 
was induced to lay the first stone, and the two greatest comic 
writers of the age undertook to feed the stage. But Vanbrugh 
wrote too fast and Congreve too slow; the pieces were ill- 
digested or ill-timed ; the public had expected more from such 
a co-partnership than even their genius could perform and 
expressed disappointment. Betterton himself, however, imputed 
a double portion of the blame to Vanbrugh ; his pieces for the 
Haymarket showed little, in the great actor’s opinion, of the 
ready wit and gladsome humour of his earlier compositions, 
and what was worse, in his love of fine architecture he had 
built a house where. the audience could not hear the actors ; 
the words were swallowed up by a spacious dome, beautiful to 
behold, but which robbed the mind to gratify the eye. 


Filippo Brunelleschi. 


The most glorious homage the famous cupola of the church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, the Duomo of Florence, has received 
is doubtless that rendered by Michel Angelo, who marked out him- 
self the place for his own tomb in the church of Santa Croce in 
such a manner that, when the doors were opened, one could see 
from thence the daring monument which his lofty independent 
genius had initiated. History has handed down Brunelleschi’s 
discourse which he delivered in one of the conferences that 
preceded the construction of the cupola of the Duomo. It 
would be difficult to speak with greater modesty and address, 
to explain more clearly the difficulties of the work, or to throw 
more embarrassments in the way of one’s competitors. One 
feels that Brunelleschi, the architect, sculptor, painter, gold- 
smith, clockmaker, geometrician, was also an orator. Brunel- 
leschi applied himself to the most abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy ; he frequented the conferences where they were dis- 
cussed, and was considered at Florence as one of the most 
dangerous antagonists in that kind of argument. Dante was 
as his daily food, and he commonly supported his conclusions 
with some of that poet’s verses. He, moreover, appears to have 
been facetious and fond of pleasure; he was the principal 
actor in a pretty novel, “ Grasso Legnajuolo,” composed about 
1450, by an author now unknown. From the researches of 
Mazzuchelli and Bandini, Brunelleschi has been, conjointly with 
Domenico da Prato, recognised as the author of the romantic 
poem of “Geta e Berria” Unfortunately he did not exhibit 
greater tact in his harangue before the authorities of the 
Duomo than in his conduct throughout the consultations, 
which were attended by the most famous architects of 
Europe, whose presence had been solicited by the merchants of 
Florence from the sovereigns of France, England and Germany. 
At last, after unheard-of vexations aad a rigorous captivity, he 
obtained the sole direction of the works. Brunelleschi in person - 
directed every workman and examined the quality of the 
materials. Day after day he invented new. machines and 
shorter expedients, and when the cupola was complete, except 
the exterior of the drum and lantern, he died on the scene of 
his exertions. 


Renaissance Detail. 


The architects of the Renaissance occupied themselves 
more with form than with construction; and rarely set them- 
selves constructive problems of great difficulty. Although the 
new architecture began with the colossal dome of the cathedral 
of Florence, and culminated in the stupendous church of 
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_ancient city. 
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St. Peter at Rome, it was pre-eminently an architecture 
palaces and villas, of facades and of decorative displ. 
Constructive difficulties were reduced to their lowest tern 
and the constructive framework was concealed, not emphasis 


Ce 


by the decorative apparel of the design. Among the mast 
pieces of the early Renaissance are many buildings of smal? 
dimensions, such as gates, chapels, tombs and fountains. In 
these the individual fancy had full sway, and produced sur- 
prising results by the beauty of enriched moulding : 
carved friezes with infant genii, wreaths of frui 
masks and scrolls; by pilasters covered with ara’ 
as delicate in modelling as if wrought in silver; by 
of marble, panels of glazed terra-cotta, marvellously c 
doors, fine stucco-work in relief, capitals and corni 
wonderful richness and variety. The Roman orders appear 
only in free imitations, with panelled and carved pilasters. 
the most ‘part instead of columns, and capitals of fanci 
design recalling remotely the Corinthian by their volutes a 
leaves. Instead of the low-pitched Classic pediment, th 
appears frequently an arched cornice enclosing a sculptur 
lunette. Doors and windows were enclosed in richly ca 
frames, sometimes arched and sometimes square. Fac 
were flat and unbroken, depending mainly for effect upon t 


distribution and adornment of the openings, and the desig 
doorways, courtyards and cornices. Internally vaults and 
ceilings of wood and plaster were about equally common, 
barrel vault and dome occurring far more frequently than 
groined vault. Many of the ceilings of this period are 
remarkable richness and beauty. Sa ch eons peas ae 
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GENERAL, 
Professor Wilhelm Dorpfeld, Ph.D., director of the Germ: 
Archeological Institute at Athens, has received the degree 
D.C.L, honoris causa, from the University of Oxford. — 3 
Additional Prizes have been awarded in the Art Depart: 
ment of the Paris Exhibition to English artists. Among 
gold medallists are Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. George Clau 
Mr. J. Brett and Mr. J. H. Lorrimer. Mr.@Seymour Ha 
has a medal of honour in engraving, and Mr. Short and Mr, 
Nicholson first-class medals. Nes te itp etn eae em 
A Statue of Mr. Gladstone was subscribed for some yea 
ago by the students of the University of Athens, and was there 
executed. Preliminary works have begun in the U niversity 
Square at Athens for its erection. — Phra t ae 
The Late Marquis of Lothian has expressed the wish 
his will that the “Gomm Collection” of pictures in his London 
house should be sold, if possible, and that in the first place the 
Trustees of the National Gallery should have the option 
purchase if they would offer a satisfactory price. 
M. Pascal d’Amelio, the author of the well ” 
on the mural painting of Pompeii, has just publish 
ment on the recently-discovered house of the Vetii n 


M™..C. Enlart has obtained the first medal of the Academ 
of Inscriptions for his work on Gothic and Renaissance art 
Cyprus. C4 a al 
The Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields have appointe 
committee to urge on the Government, the London Co 
Council, both Houses of Parliament, public bodies adj 
to the National Gallery and the trustees of that institutio: 
imperative necessity for the isolation of the Gallery, in vie 
thé recent conflagration and the dangers of fire occurring 
the adjacent premises. eo tee 
A Grant of 1,000/. for the building of the new churc! 
St, Mark, Plumstead, has been given by the Incorporat 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building and Repait 
ing of Churches and Chapels. ie 
Lord Leighton’s studio is to be used for conce 
chamber music. During the nine weeks that the Le 
House has been open to the public there have been be 


fl 


3,000 and 4,000 visitors, ie asa ee Aiea 
The fine old Church of Cold Overton, Leicestershire 
been struck by lightning and the spire completely destroy 
The Duke of Northumberland has intimated t 
Northumberland County Council his willingness to bui 
adequately maintain at his own cost, with such assistance ai 
may be derived from the Science and Art Department and 
County Council grants, a secondary day school for boys at 
Alnwick, on a site of 12 acres, plans for which, at an estim 
cost of 10,000/., have already been prepared. OE 
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St. Meletios Chapel, 98 
Salisbury Plain, 352 
Salon, 176 WARK 
Sanitary Institute Ccrtitcates, 144 


Scottish Society of Surveperd, 224 
Shettleston New Church, 128 
South African Association of Engin 
240 : 
South African War, Paintings of, 
Stiff & Son, James, 320 
Surveyor’s Fees, 80 hg 
Symons, Major T. W., 208 
Symons, the late G. J.,176 
Technical Education, Cost of, 160,95 
Technical Education in Geneva, 22h: 4 
Tenant’s Fixtures, 384 
Tenniel’s (Sir John) Drawia gs, 288 
Théatre Francais, 402 en 
Toronto Guild of Art, 352 — 
Ulysses, Oastle of, 256 — 
Upper Norwood Atheneum, 12% 
Workmen’s Compensation, 128, 420 — 
Workmen’s Dwellings, 112 


‘ = y 


Abbeys around London, 64 | 
Art and Oraft of Garden Making, t 
Thomas H. Mawson, garden archi 
illustrated with perspective | 
drawn by Mr. O. H. Mallows, &c. 
Bruges: An Historical Sketch, 
Wilfrid C. Robinson, 139 - 
History of Gothic Art in England, 
Edward S. Prior, M. AG with ill 
tions by Gerald O. Horsley, 90 
Popular Oounty Histories: A iste 
Surrey, by Henry Elliot Malden, 
395 ca 
Principles and Practice of Modern 
Construction, including Water Sup 
and Fittings, Sanitary Fittings 
Plumbing, Drainage and Sewage D 
posal, Warming, Ventilation, ‘Ligh 
ing, Sanitary Aspects of Furnitu 
Decoration, Olimate and Siti 
Stables, Sanitary Law, &e., edited 
G. Lister Sutcliffe, 77 = ‘ 
Principles of Architectural Compositio d 
by John Beverly Robinson, with ia’ 
duction by Russell Sturgis, 122. 
Ruskin, John, by Mrs. Meynell, ; 
Some Old Masters of Greek Architee u 
by Harry Douglas, 188 "pat 
Swoet Havipstend, aid aesnanel 
by Mrs. Oaroline A, White, 363 
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Reviews—continued. 

A Treatise on Stair-building and Hand- 

railing, by William Mowat, M.A,, and 
Alexander Mowat, M.A., 155 


as 2 


Tessere:— 
Ancient Allegorical Figures, 143 
~ Ancient Contract Deeds, 246 

Ancient Theatres, 263 

Anglo-Saxon Runes, 312 

Arch, Absence of the, in Egypt and 
Greece, 159 

Architecture, Abstraction iv, 383 

Architecture, Appreciation of, 207 

Architecture, Oriticism of, 319 

Architecture, Supremacy of, 24 

Architecture, Systematic Study of, 56 

Architecture, Triangle and Proportions 
in, 207 

Art and Progress, 88 

Art io the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, 296 

Art, Progress of, 247 

Art, Rules of, 318 

Battlemented Walls, 264 S 

British Bricks, 318 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 428 

Building Restrictions, 351 

Burma, the Ananda Temple, 24 

Capital, the, 311 

Oharlemagne and Architecture, 135 

Oolour, Perceptions of, 143 . 

Oolours, the Power of, 264 


__ Oonstable, John, and Suffolk, 375 


‘ 


Constantinople, Foundation of, 335 
Oyclopean Remains, 295 

Decorated Glass, 199 

Doric Abacus, the, 248 

Doric Oolumn, the, 271 

Druidic Settlements, 376 

Du Oerceau, Drawings by, 271 

Dyce and Le Strange, Frescoes, 271 
Earls Barton and Whiston Ohurches, 142 


- Early Bells, 247 


Early Byzantine Ohurches, 136 

Early Mosques, 95 

Egyptian and Greek Scales, 135 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 134 

Egyptian Influence on Greek Architec- 
ture, 143 

Emblematic Fish, 351 

English Place-Names, 263 

Epidaurus, Theatre of, 383 

Figure, Proportions of the, 263 

French and English Ohurches, 223 

‘French Ohiteaux, 263 

French Mortuary Chapels, 271 

Gable Orosses, 295 


Tesserze —continued. 


Gallery of British Honour, 295 

Glazed Tiles, 335 

Gothic Buildings, Oolour of, 55 

Gothic Oramping-Irons, 88 

Greek and Roman Oraftsmen, 312 

Greek Ohurches, 295 

History in Buildings, 95> 

House Painting, 2235 

Houses of Fellaheen, 376 

Indian Figure Sculpture, 200 

Italian Brickwork, 247 

Italian Building Oorporations, 319 

Language of Art, the, 135 

Lead Statues in Piccadilly, 376 

London Porticoes, 136 

Mechanical and Decorative Construction, 
207 ; 

Medieval Mason’s Work, 23 

Medieval Sculpture, 199 

Medieval Vaulting, 318 

Monumental Sculpture, 351 

Mystic Symbols of Holy Tree, 143 

Norman Walling, 311 

Old English Ohurch Building, 335 

Old English Oottages, 247 

Old St. Paul’s, 375 

Orders, the, 95 : 

Organ Fronts, Symmetry of, 223 

Painting and Music, 56 

Painting, Personal Element in, 351 

Parthenon, the, 55 5 

Parvise, the, 247 

Pictures, Size of, 95 

Pistrucci’s St. George, 263 

Pliny’s Villa, 376 

Pompeii, 216 

Popular Art, 159 

Porticoes, Aspect of, 262 

Prehistoric Archzeology, 262 

Price Family as Glass Painters, 271 

Pyramids of Dashhour, 264 

Queen Anne’s Ohurches, 351 

Raphael’s Beautiful Gate, 207 

Renaissance Detail, 428 

Reynolds as a Costume Painter, 354 

Roman Buildings, 56 

Roman Oulture in Northern Europe, 200 

Roman Emperor’s Busts, 143 

Roman Farm Buildings, 335 

Rome Oampagna, 383 

Rome, Harly, 383 

Rome, House of Augustus, 88 

Roof Ooverings, 135 

Saxon Dwellings, 248 

Saxon Fonts, 223 

Stonehenge, Oonstruction of, 318 

Town and Oountry Houses, 56 

Tumuli at Kertch, 24 

Vanbrugh’s Haymarket Theatre, 428 

Van Hycks, the, 223 

Walpole, Horace, and Gothic Ohurches, 
159 

Wicar Oollection, the, 135 

Wilkie, David, 142 

Wilson’s (Richard) Figures, 24 


The Week :— 


Académie des Beaux Arts (Election), 393 

Accidents on Public Roads, 25 

Alexander IL, Statue of, 89 

American Society of Oivil Engineers 
(visit to London), 73 

Architects’ Oongress, 377 

Architects’ Fees in Ireland, 73 

Architecture at American Oulleges, 1 

Argyll, the Duke of, 265 

Ary Scheffer, 1 

Auction Sales in Paris, 249 

Balls Bridge, 185 

Baltimore Federal Building, 41 

Beightheil & Young v. Stewart, 89 

Benard, M., 121 

Billoré, M., 121 

Birmingham Meat Market, 89 

Bristol, Municipal Buildings, 265 

Brydon, Mr. H, J., 153 

Building in Bangkok, 297 

Building in Glasgow, 153 

Byrne & Warman v. Ward, 73 

Oardiff Co-operative Oongress, 361 

Oarritt v. Godson, 105 

Oarthage, Excavations at, 137 

Ohesterfield, 217 

Christian Archzeology Congress, 201 

Oonsumption, Open-air Treatment, 233 

Contractors and Sub-contractors, 217 

Copyright (Artistic) Bill, 393 

Delacroix, Hugéne, 73 

Doolin, Mr. Walter, 201 

Dublin, Death Rate, 121 

Dublin Improvements, 217 

Dublin, Statue to the Queen, 297 

Eastbourne Municipal Buildings, 377 

Edinburgh Building Trades Exchange, 
105 

English v, Foreign Building Materials, 
377 

Euston Station Enlargement, 313 

Falguiére, the late J. A., 265 

Ferrey, the late Benjamin, 265 

Flats Law, 217 

Fontevrault Abbey, 73 

Founders’ Company Oompetition, 121 

Gauchez, Léon, 25 

Geodetic Observations, 377 

Glasgow Exhibition, 313 

Gold Ornaments in British Museum, 393 

Government Oontracts, 57 

Grant v. Langston, 345 

Great Seal, the, 545 

Grove, Sir George, 345 

Harling’s Instruments, 249 

Heaviest Locomotive, 105 

Hertford House, 393 

Hexham Abbey Restoration, 25 

Hollymoor Asylum, 413 

Insanitary Areas, 169 

Trish Architects and the Queen’s Visit to 
Dublin, 169 

Lambert, Hugéne, 329 

Landscape Architecture at Harvard 
University, 217 


The Week—continued. 


Law School and Library, 361 

Liverpool Electric Express, 329 

Livingstone Memorial, 313 

Lockhart, the late William E., 105 

London Oounty Council Estimates, 413 

London Oounty Oouncil Improvements, 
233 

Mersey, Bridge over the, 201 

Metropolitan Water Report, 57 

Munkaczy, Michael, 281 

Mytens’ Portrait of Oharles I., 1 

National Gallery, Danger of Fire, 361 

National Photographic Record Asso- 
ciation, 169 

New Old Bailey, 413 

New Sessions House, 393 

North v. Bassett, 413 

Orvieto Oathedral, 41 

Ottawa Fire, 281 

Oxfordshire Asylum, 329 

Paris Architectural Oompetition, 281 

Paris Exhibition, 41, 185, 233, 249, 281, 
529, 413 

“ Parvis,” 185 

Petrie, Dr. W. M. F., 377 

Plaster Oasts in Paris, 153 

Plumbers’ Registration, 313 

Raymondo, Lombardo, 89 

Restell v, Nye, 57 

Robinson v, Mayor of Bristol, 281 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
297 

St. Anastasia, Verona, 361 

St. Germain des Prés, 313 

St. John’s Ohurchyard, 153 

St. Patrick’s Oathedral, 249 

Salford Electrical Engineer, 297 

Salins de Montfort, 297 

Salon, the, 201, 377 

Scaffolding and Workmen’s Oompensa- 
tion, 201 

Scott v. Oarritt, 41 

Sedille, the late Paul, 25 

Sepulchral Slabs, 313 

Simpson v. Fehr, 73 

Society for Encouraging Public Art, 41 

South Kensington Oollege of Art, 137 

South Kensington, Pictures at, 137 

Stott, the late William, 137 

Strand to Holborn, 121 

Surveyors’ Fees, 413 

Surveyors’ Institution, 233 

Sydney Harbour Bridge, 121 

Théatre Francais, 185 

Tonbridge Oastle, 361 

Vaughan Bequests, 1 

Venus of Melos, 153 

War Memorials at Portsmouth, 345 

White, the late William, 57 

Widnes and Runcorn Bridge, 329 

Working-class Houses, 185 

Workmen’s Oompensation Act, 25, 137 
169, 233, 393 

Workmen’s Compensation in Paris, 57 

Worthing Improvements, 361 

Wren, Sir O,, in Ireland, 329 


Albion Hotel, Liverpool, 160 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, 144 
Banqueting Hall, Prize Design, 48 
Beckenham, Houses at, 208 
Bryanston, Dorset, 12, 32 

Building Trades Gift, 402 
Oamberwell Palace of Varieties, 80 ~ 
“ Oaulifiower,” Ilford, 64 

Cecil Rhodes Statue, 368 

Cottages, Port Sunlight, 240 


Dumfries'and Maxwelton Public Library, | 


128 
East Putney, House at, 176 
Entombment, the, 240 


Bidlake, W. H., 128 

‘Boney & Wainwright, 64 
Bourchier & Galsworthy, 176 
Briggs & Godsell, 336 
Ohampneys, Basil, 304, 320 
Oolicutt, T. H., 320 

Cutler, T. W., 384, 402 
Dawber, E. Guy, 96 

Deyey, the late George, 12, 36, 64 
Fellowes Prynne, H, A., 240 
Fetch, Ernest E., 176 


- Fernleigh, Nottingham, 192 p Sa saat Office, p38. 0 
Holmelose, Isle of Wight, 326 = He Manctiester Tramways, 304 
Imperial Hotel, Hereford, 336 : : Masonic Temple, Holborn Restaur 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 336 | Minley Manor, 12, 32,64 — Ndi 
Italian Hospital, Queen’s Square, 384, 402 | Newington Public Library, 288): - 
King’s Head Hotel, Hereford,336 = = = | New Laundry, Holborn Union Bai 208 a 
Leutonhurst, Nottingham, 192 ne |) New Sessions House, 420 } 
Lincoln, Architectural Additions, 368 | Oulton, Residenceat,144 
Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Homes, 80, Palace of the Emperor of Corea, 272 : 
"96, 112 | Reigate, House at,208 z 
London and Provincial Banik: Hackney R.M.S. Oceanic, 12,48,402 
and Newington Branches,176 |  -—|_—«-Rylands Library, 304,320 


we ' sf 


Feathers, the, King Street,288 


London Bridge,12 =.  —~—*Y|:s«S$t. Gabriel’s College, 112 


ARCHITECTS: 


Gamble, H. G., 368. a 
Gibbons, John, 3049 
Gibson & Russell, 160 : 

~Godsell, G.H., 336 % : 
Grierson, Hy G..128 oe. 
Harding, J. R., 272 Wiis Seen 
Hare, H. T., 288 SSNs 

Hornblower, George, e, 96, 1121 144, 224 
Hutchins, A, B., 176 ‘ : 
T’Anson, E, B., 288 _ a eka ¢ eae 
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